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Solicitor General - Pe - - Gzorex Dzas, Esq. 
IRELAND. 
Lord Lieutenant - - wae ks, a Right Hon. Ear! of Cuarenpon. 
Lord Chancellor - - = + - Right Hon. Mazrerz Brapy. 
Chief Secretary - - - - = Right Hon. Sir Wiiu1am Meneprta Somervitze, Bt. 
Attorney General - wt ee Te - Right Hon. Joun Harcuett. 
Solicitor General - - -  -  « Henry Grorcz Hucues, Esq. 
QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD. 
Lord Steward - - - - = = Most Hon. Marquess of Westminster. 
Lord Chamberlain - - - -. = Most Hon. Marquess of BreaDALBANE. 
Master of the Horse eee ade Ae Duke of Norroux. 
“Master of the Buckhounds - - - ~~ Right Hon. Earl of Busssoroven. 
Vice-Chamberlain - - - + Right Hon. Lord Epwarp Howarp. 
Treasurer of the Household- - -  .- Right Hon. Lord Anraur Marcus Crom Hux. 
Comptroller of the Household - - - Right Hon. Earl of Muzerave. 
Chief Equerry and Clerk Marshal - § - Lord Aurrep Henry Pacer. sy 
Mistress of the Robes - - - - - Duchess of Surnxrisnn, Mi 
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15° VICTORIA, 1852. 





His Royal Highness Tue Prince of 
WaAtes. 

His Royal Highness Gzorce FReDERIcK 
ALexanvER Cuaries Ernest Aveustus 
Duke of CumpertanD and TEVIOTDALE. 
(King of Hanover.) 

His Royal Highness Gzorez Wo.11aM Fre- 
DERICK CHARLES Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 

Joun Brrp Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 

Tuomas Lord Truro, Lord Chancellor. 

Twomas Archbishop of York. 

Joun Georce Archbishop of Arnmacn. 


Henry Marquess of Lanspowne, Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council. 
Guert Earl of Minto, Lord Privy Seal. 


Henry Cartes Duke of Norrorx, Zarl 
Marshal of England. 

Epwarp Apotenus Duke of Somerset. 

Cartes Duke of Ricumonp. 

Henry Duke of Grarton. 

Henry Duke of Beavrort. 

Wituiam Ametivus Ausrey DE VERE Duke 
of Saunt ALBANS. 

Francis Gopotpnin D’Arcy Duke of 
LEEDs. 


Francis Duke of Beprorp. 

Wim Spencer Duke of Devonsntre. 

Gerorce Duke of MarLBorovueH. 

Joun Henry Duke of Rurianp. 

ALEXANDER Duke of Branpon. 
Hamilton.) 


WuutdmM Henry Cavenvisu Duke of Porrt- 
LAND. 


Groree Duke of MancHEsTER. 


(Duke of 





Henry Petnam Duke of Newoastiz. 

ALeEeRNoN Duke of NorTHUMBERLAND. 

Artaur Duke of WELLINGTON. 

RicHArD PLANTAGENET, Duke of Bucxine- 
HAM and CHANDOS. 

George GRANVILLE Duke of SurHeRLAND. 

Hewyry Duke of CLEVELAND. 


RicuarpD Marquess of Westminster. Lord 
Steward of the Household. 


Joun Marquess of Breapatpange, Lord 
Chamberlain of the Household. 
JoHuN Marquess of WiIncHESTER. 


Georce Marquess of Tweeppate. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 


Henry Marquess of Lanspowye. (Jn an- 
other place as Lord President of the 
Council.) 

Gzorce Ferrars Marquess TOWNSHEND. 


James Browystow Wittiam Marquess of 
SALISBURY. 


Joun ALEXANDER Marquess of Batu. 

James Marquess of ABERCORN. 

RicuarD Marquess of Hertrorp. 

Joun Patrick Marquess of Burts. 

Browntow Marquess of Exeter. 

Cartes Marquess of NorrHamprTon. 

Gzorce CHARLES Marquess CAMDEN. 

Henry Wi1aM Marquess of ANGLESEY. 

Gezorce Horatio Marquess of CHOLMONDE- 
LEY. 


Henry WeysrorD CHARLES PLANTAGENET 
Marquess of Hastines. 


Cuar.es Marquess of AILESBURY. 
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Gzorce Tuomas JonN of Wezst- 
. meatH, (Elected for Ireland.) 

Freperick WitiiaM Marquess of BrisToL. 

ARCHIBALD Marquess of Alisa, 

Joun Marquess of BreapaLBase. (Jn 
another place as Lord Chamberlain of 
the Household.) 

Ricnarp Marquess of WestunsteR. (Jn 
another place as Lord Steward of the 
Household.) 

Constantine Henry Marquess of Nor- 

_ MANBY, 
James ANDREW Marquess of DaLHovusIE. 


Joun Earl of Sarewssury. 

Epwarp Georrrey Earl of Dersy. 

Francis Tueopsitus Henry Earl of Houn- 
TINGDON. 

Rosert Henny Earl of Pemproxe and 
MONTGOMERY. 

Wut Earl of Devon. 

Cuartes Joun Earl of Surrotk and Berx- 
SHIRE. 

Wuu1am Basu Percy Earl of Denzicu. 

Joun Earl of WESTMORELAND. 

Georce Aucustus FREDERICK ALBEMARLE 

_ Earl of Linpsey. 

Grorce Harry Earl of Srtamrorp and 
WARRINGTON. 

Grorce Wituiam Earl of Wincniisea and 
NorrineHaM. 

George Earl of CHESTERFIELD. 

Joun Witu1am Earl of Sanpwicu. 

Artuur ALGERNON Earl of Essex. 

James Tomas Ear! of Carpiean. 

Georce Witu1amM Freperick Earl of Car- 
LISLE. 

Water Francis Earl of Doncaster. 
(Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry.) 

AntHonry Earl of SHAFTESBURY. 

Earl of BERKELEY. 

Montagu Earl of Anrnapon, 

Joun SavitE Earl of ScarBoroveH. 

Georce Tuomas Earl of ALBEMARLE. 

George Witiiam Earl of Coventry. 

GeorceE Earl of Jersey. 

Joun Earl Povtetr. 

Gzorce Sxoito Earl of Mortor. (Llect- 
ed for Scotland.) 

Cospatrick ALEXANDER Earl of Home. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Davin GranamM Droummonp Earl of Aint. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 








Davm Earl of Leven and Menvmiz. 
(Elected for Scotland.) : 


Dunsar James Earl of Szxxinx. (Blected 


for Scotland.) 

Tuomas Joun Earl of Onxney. (Elected 
for Scotland.) — 

Fraycis Wim Earl of Sxarrenp. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 


AtrrepD Earl of Oxrorp and Earl Morti- 
MER. 

Wasutineton Sewatiis Earl Ferrers. 

Wuu1aM Earl of Darrmouts. 

Cuartes Aveustus Earl of TANKERVILLE. 

HenegaGeE Earl of AYLESFORD. 

Grorce Aveustus Earl CowrEn. 

Pamir Henry Earl Stannore. 

Rosert Earl of Harporoven. 

Tomas Avcustus WoLsTENHOLME Earl of 
MACCLESFIELD. 

Gzoreze Wim Ricuarp Earl of Pom- 
FRET. 

James Earl Granam. (Duke of Montrose.) 

Wim Earl Watpecrave. 

BertraM Earl of ASHBURNHAM. 

Leicester Fitzgeratp CuHaries Earl of 
HARRINGTON, 

Joun Cuares Earl of Portsmourtas. 

Hewry Ricuarp Earl Brooke and Earl of 
Warwick. 

Aveustus Epwarp Earl of Bucxinenam- 
SHIRE. 


| Coartes Wiiutam Earl FrrawmiaM. 


Francis Earl of GuitForp. 

James Earl Cornwa tis. 

CHares Purp Earl of Harpwicke. 

Henry StepHen Earl of IncHester. 

GeorcE Joun Earl De Lawanrr. 

Wiu1aM Earl of Rapnor. 

FREDERICK Earl Spencer. 

Henry Georce Earl Batuourst. 

Artnur Wits Buonpett Sanpys Trom- 
BULL Winpsor Earl of Huussoroven. 
(Marquess of Downshire.) 

Georce Wiiu1aM Freperick Earl of Cxia- 
RENDON. 

Wuisam Davi Earl of Mansrrexp. 

Wu1aM Earl of ABERGAVENNY. 

Henry Joun Earl Tarzor, 

Georce Aveustus Freperick Joun Earl 
Srrance. (Duke of Athol.) (In an- 
other place as Lord Glenlyon.) ; 
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Ernest Aveustus Earl of Mount Epe- 
CUMBE. 


Houen Earl Fortescue. 

Epwarp Earl of Diesy. 

Geroree Earl of BeveRtey. 

Henry Howarp Motynevx Earl of Car- 
NARVON. 

Georce Earl Capoeay. 

James Howarp Earl of Matmessury. 


Georce Jonn Danvers Earl of Lanesso- 
roven. (lected for Ireland.) 


Francis Witttam Earl of CHARLEMONT. 
(Lord Charlemont.) (Elected for Ire- 
land.) 


StepHen Earl of Mount CasHett. ( Elect- 
ed for Ireland.) 

Joun Earl of Erne. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Joun Otway O’Connor-Earl of Desarr. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Wim Earl of Wicktow. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Gzorce Cures Earl of Lucan. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 

James Earlof Bannon. (Elected for Ire- 
land.) 


James Dupré Earl of Catepon. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 


James ALEXANDER Earl of Rosstyn. 

Wim Earl of Craven. 

Artuur Grorce Earl of Onstow. 

Cuar.es Earl of Romney. 

Henry Tuomas Earl of Cuicnester. 

Txomas Earl of Witton. 

Epwarp James Earl of Powis. 

Horatio Earl Netson. 

Wurm Earl of Rosse. (Elected for Ire- 
land.) 

Cuartes Hersert Earl MANnvers. 

Horatio Earl of OrForD. 

Henry Earl Grey. 

Wr Earl of Lonspate. 

Dopey Earl of Harrowsy. 

Henry Earl of Harewoop. 

Guert Earl of Mixto. (Jn another place 
as Lord Privy Seal.) 

Cuartes Murray Earl Catucarrt. 

James ‘Water Earl of VervLAM. 

Joun Earl Brown1ow. 

Epwarpd GRANVILLE Earlof Saint GERMANS. 

Epmunp Earl of Mortey. 


Georece Aveustus Freperick Henry Earl 
of BRADFORD. 





Joun Reemvatp Earl Beavcnamr. 


Ricuarp Earl of Guzneat. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Tuomas Pui Earl De Grey. 

Joun Earl of Expon. 

Grorce Henry Earl of Fatmourn. 

Ricuarp Wiiu1aM Penn Earl Howe. 

Jonny Sommers Earl Sommers. 

Joun Epwarp Cornwatuis Earl of Strap- 
BROKE. 


CHartes WiiiiaM Earl Vane. (Marquess 
of Londonderry.) 

Wim Pirr Earl Amuerst. 

Joun FrepERIcK Earl Cawpor. 

Wuuiam George Earl of Munster. 

Wir Earl of Burtineton. 

Rosert Earl of CAMPERDOWN. 

Tuomas Wi11aM Earl of Licurrenp. 

GrorcEe Freperick D’Arcy Earl of Dur- 
HAM. 

FREDERICK JOHN Earl of Ripon. 

GRANVILLE GeorGE Earl GRANVILLE. 

Henry Earl of Errincuam. 

Henry Georce Francis Earl of Ducm. 

CHARLES ANDERSON WorsLEyY Earl of Yar- 
BOROUGH. 

James Henry Rosert Earl Innes. (Duke 
of Roxburghe.) 

Tuomas Wi.1aM Earl of LeIcesTER. 

Witu1am Earl of Love.ace. 

Tuomas Earl of ZETLAND. 

CuarLes Noet Earl of GAINSBOROUGH. 

WiutraM Firznarpinge Earl FrrznarpDinee. 

Epwarp Earl of ELLENBoROUGH. 

Francis Earl of ELLESMERE. 

Joun Earl of Strarrorp. 

Caries Epwarp Earl of Corrennam. 


Rosert Viscount HEREFORD. 


Henry Viscount Bo.inesproxe and Sr. 
JOHN. 


Gerorce Viscount TorRINGTON. 


Aveustus Freperick Viscount LEInsTER. 
(Duke of Leinster.) 

Henry Viscount MaYNarp. 

Joun Rosert Viscount SYDNEY. 

Francois WHELER Viscount Hoop. 


Joun Viscount De Vesct. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 
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Hayes Viscount Donerauz. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Cornwatiis Viscount Hawarpen: (Elect- 
ed for Ireland.) 

Joun Bruce Ricnarp Viscount O’Nem. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Epwarp Jervis Viscount St. Vincenr. 

Henry Viscount MEetviniez. 

Wuutam Leonarp Viscount Sipmovurtu. 

Rosert Epwarp Viscount Lorton. (Elect- 
ed for Ireland.) 

Gzorce Viscount Gorpon. (Earl of Aber- 
deen.) 


Epwarp Viscount Exmours. 

Ricnwarp Joxus Viscount Hurtcutnson. 
(Earl of Donoughmore.) 

Wut Carr Viscount Beresrorp. 

Wuiam Tomas Viscount CLANCARTY. 
(Earl of Clancarty.) 

Stap.eton Viscount COMBERMERE. 

CHar.es Joun Viscount CANNING. 

Cuaries Joun Viscount CANTERBURY. 

Joun Viscount Ponsonsy. 

Row.anpd Viscount Hm. 

Henry Viscount Harpince. 

Hoex Viscount Gover. 


Cares James Bishop of Loypon. 
Epwarp Bishop of Dunnam. 

Cuar.es Richard Bishop of WINCHESTER. 
Joun Bishop of Liycoun. 

CuRIsToPHER Bishop of Bangor. 

Hvuex Bishop of Can ise. 

Gzorce Bishop of Rocuester. 

Ricuarp Bishop of Bata and WELLS. 


James Henry Bishop of GLOUCESTER and 
Bristow. 


Henry Bishop of Exeter. 

Cuartes Tuomas Bishop of Ripon. . 
Epwarp Bishop of Sanispury. 

Georeez Bishop of PETERBoROvGeH. 
Coxxor Bishop of St. Davin’s. 

Henry Bishop of WorcEsTER. 
Asuurst TurNER Bishop of CHICHESTER. 
Joun Bishop of LicHrrexp. 

THomas Bishop of Ety. 

Samvet Bishop of Oxrorp. 

Tomas VowLer Bishop of St. Asarn. 
James Prince Bishop of MANCHESTER. 
Renn Dickson Bishop of Herzerorp. 





Joun Bishop of CuesTer. 

Samvet Bishop of Norwicu. 

Joun Bishop of Expaiy,: Kimore, and 
ARDAGH. 

Tuomas Stuart Bishop of Mzata. 

Rosert Bishop of CasHe,, Emity, WatTer- 
FORD, AND LISMORE. 


Wriu1am Lennox Lascettes Lord Dz Ros, 
Jacos Lord Hastings. 
GeorcE Epwarp Lord AUDLEY. 


Peter Rosert Lord WiLovcHey vs 
ERESBY. 


Henry Otway Lord Dacre. 

Cuar.es Ropotru Lord Cumton. 

Tuomas Lord Camoys. 

Muzs Tuomas Lord Beaumont. 

Cares Lord Stourton. 

Henry Wit11am Lord Berners. 

Henry Peyto Lord WitLovensBy DE BROKE. 
Georce Lord Vaux of HarrowDen. 
Henry Lord Pager. 


St. Anprew Beavcuamr Lord Sr. Joun of 
BLeEts0. 


Cartes Avueustus Lord Howarp DE WaL- 
DEN. 

Wiu1am Bernarp Lord Petre. 

FREDERICK BensaMIn Lord Save and SEte. 

Henry Benepict Lord ARuNDELL of Wak- 
DOUR. 

Joun Stuart Lord Curtoy. (Earl of 
Darnley.) 

JoserH THappevs Lord Dormer. 

Georee Henry Lord Teynnam. 

Henry VaentineE Lord Starrorp. 

Geroree Anson Lord Byron. 

Wim Lord Warp. 


Hvuexu Cuaries Lord Currrorp of Cuup- 
LEIGH. 


ALEXANDER GeorcE Lord Satroun. (Elect- 
ed for Scotland.) 

Joun Lord Gray. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Cuartes Lord Sinctam. (Elected for 
Scotland.) 


Joun Lord Expuinstone. (Elected for 
Scotland.) 


Cuartes Lord Buantyre. (Elected for 
Scotland.) 


Cares Joun Lord Convitte of Cuross, 
(Elected for Scotland.) 


Joun Lord Rouio. (Elected for Scotland.) 
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Henry Francis Lord Pouwartn. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 

Epuunp Lord Boviz. (Earl of Oork and 
Orrery.) 

Tuomas Rosert Lord Hay. 
Kinnoul.) 

Davin Lord Mipp.eton. 

Wim Joun Lord Monson. 

Georez Wrii1am Frepericx Lord Bruce. 


Georce Jonun Brasazon Lord Ponsonsy. 
(Earl of Bessborough.) 


Georce Jonn Lord Sonpes. 
Nartuantet Lord ScarspDAa.e. 
Gerorce Lord Boston. 


(Earl of 


Henry Epwarp Lord Houtanp. 

Georce James Lord Love. and HoLianp. 
(Earl of Egmont.) 

Gerorce Jonn Lord Vernon. 

Gzoree Dovetas Lord Sunprinee. (Duke 
of Argyll.) 

Epwarp Wiu1am Lord Hawke. 

Tuomas Henry Lord Fotey. 

Georee TatBot Lord Dynevor. 

Tomas Lord WatsinenamM. 

Wiuu1am Lord Bagor. 

Cartes Lord SoutHamprTon. 

Fiercner Lord GranTiey. 

Rosert Dennett Lord Ropney. 

Ricwarp Nog. Lord Berwick. 

Joun Lord SHERBORNE. 

Hewry Lord Tyrone. 
terford.) 

Ricuarp Lord Carteton. (Earl of Shan- 

* non.) 

Epwarp Lord Surrte.p. 

Guy Lord DorcHestTER. 

Georce Lord Kenyon. 

RicuarD Lord BRAYBROOKE. 

Gzoree Hamtron Lord Fisnerwicx. (Mar- 
quess of Donegal.) 

James Lord Dovuetas of Dovetas. 

Henry Haut Lord Gace. ( Viscount Gage.) 

Epwarp Tuomas Lord Tuurtow. 

Rosert Joun Lord Auckianp. 

Gerorce Wui1am Lord Lytretrton. 

Hewry Lord Menvir. (Viscount Clifden.) 

Francis Lord Stuart of Castiz Stuart. 
(Earl of Moray.) 

Ranpotpx Lord Stewart of Ganrties. 


(Barl of Galloway.) 


(Marquess of Wa- 





James THomas Lord Satrersrorp. (atl 
of Courtown.) 

— Broprick. ( Viscount Midle- 
ton. 

Freperick Lord CaLTHORPE. 

Rosert Joun Lord Carrineton. 

Henry Lord Baynine. 

Wiuu1am Henry Lord Borton. 

Joux Lord WopEHOUSE. 

Joun Lord Nortruwicx. 

Tomas ATHERTON Lord LitForpD. 

Tuomas Lord RisBiesDALe. 

Ricnarp Hosarr Lord Frrzerson. (Zarl 
of Clare.) 

Ranpat Epwarp Lord Dunsany. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 

CaDWALLADER Davis Lord Buayner. (Hlect- 
ed for Ireland.) 

Henry Lord Farnam. 
land.) 


Joun CavenpisH Lord Kiumarxe. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 


Rosert Lord CionBRocK. 
Ireland.) 

Epwarp Lord Crorron. (Elected for Ire- 
land.) 

Henry Lord Dunattey. (Elected for Ire- 
land.) 

Eyre Lord Crarina. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Henry Francis Seymour Lord Moore. 
(Marquess of Drogheda.) 

Joun Heyry Lorrus Lord Lorrus. (Mar- 
quess of Ely.) 

Joun Lord Carrsrort. (Earl of Carysfort.) 

RicwarD Pepper Lord ALVANLEY. 

Georce Raten Lord ABERCROMBY. 

Joun Tomas Lord Repespaze. 

Gzorce Lord Rivers. 

Arrtuur Moyses Wiiu1amM Lord Sanpys. 
Georce Avcustus FrRepErick CHARLES 
Lord Suerriztp. (Earl of Sheffield.) 

Davin Montasu Lord Ersxrxe, 
Georce Jonn Lord Mont Eacuz. (Mar- 
quess of Sligo.) 
ArcHIBALD Witu1amM Lord ARDROSSAN. 
(Earl of Eglintoun.) 
James Lord LAUDERDALE. 
derdale.) 

Georce Artuur Hastines Lord Grawanp. 
(Earl of Granard.) 

HouneerrorD Lord Crewe. 

Aan Leeee Lord GaRpNER. 


(Elected for Ire- 


(Elected for 


(Zarl of Lau- 
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Joun Toomas Lord Manners. 

Joun Atexanper Lord Horrroun. (Earl 
of Hopetoun.) 

Ricnakd Lord Castizmaine. (Elected for 


Ireland.) 
Gzorce Lord Mestprum. (Marquess of 
_ Huntly.) 
James Lord Ross. (Earl of Glasgow.) 
Wiuuiam Witovensy Lord Grinsteap. 
(EZarl of Enniskillen.) 
Wuiu1am Heyry Tennison Lord Foxrorp. 
(Earl of Limerick.) 


Francis Gzorce Lord Cuurcui. 

Faeperic James Lord Me.pourne. (Jn 
another place as Lord Beauvale.) (Vis- 
count Melbourne.) 

George Francis Ropert Lord Harris. 

Cuartes Lord CotcHEsTEr. 

Wuu1am Scuompere Ropert Lord Ker. 
(Marquess of Lothian.) 

Francis Natnayrex Lord Minster. (Mar- 
quess Conyngham.) 

Joun Lord Ormonpe, (Mar of Or- 

5 (Marquess of 

Francis Lord Wemyss. (Earl of Wemyss.) 

Rosert Lord Cuanprassiaz. (Earl of 
Roden.) 

Rosert Lord Kiveston. (Earl of Kingston.) 

Epwarp Micnaet Lord Sucnester. (Furl 
of Longford.) 


Georce Aveustus Freperick Jonn Lord 
Gizentyon. (In another place as Earl 
Strange.) (Duke of Athol.) 

Wr11am Lord Marysoroven. 
Mornington.) 

Joun Lord Ortet. ( Viscount Massereene.) 

Tuomas Henry Lord Ravenswortu. 

Tomas Lord DELAMERE. 

Joun George WELD Lord Forester. 

Joun James Lord Rar eien. 


Uxysses Lord Downes. (Elected for Ire- 
land.) 
Rosert Francis Lord Girrorp. 

Percy Curton Sypney Lord PEensnourst. 
( Viscount Strangford.) 
Unicx Joun Lord Somerwmt. 

of Clanricarde.) 
James Lord Wicay. (Earl of Crawford 
and Balcarres.) 


Tomas Lord Ranrurty. (Zarl of Ran- 
Surly.) 

Gzorce Lord De Taster. 

Joun Lord WHarncuirre. 


(Earl of 


(Marquess 





Wu Lord Feversnam. 

Joun Srinereton Lord Lyypnvorst. 

James Lord Fire. (Larl of Fife.) 

Joun Henry Lord TENTERDEN. 

Witu1am Coyyyenam Lord Pionxer, 

Tuomas Lord Mriros. (Earl of Had- 
dington.) 

Henry Ricnarp Cuarres Lord Cow1ey. 

Wru1aM Lord Heytessury. 


ArcHIBALD Joun Lord Roszpery. (Earl 
of Rosebery.) 

Ricnarp Lord Cruanwnuam. (Earl of 
Clanwilliam.) 


Epwarp Lord SKELMERSDALE. 
Witt1am Samvet Lord Wynxrorp. 
Henry Lord Brovenam and Vaux. 


WituiaM Henry Lord Kirmarnocx. (Zarl 
of Erroll.) 

Artuur James Lord Fiveatt. 
Fingall.) 

Caries Wiiu1aM Lord Szrroy. (Earl of 
Sefton.) 

NatuanteL Lord Crements. (Earl of Lei- 
trim.) 

Georez Wituiam Fox Lord Rossmz. (Lord 


(Earl of « 


Kinnaird.) 

eye Lord Kenus. (Marquess of Head- 

ort.) 

Wu Lord Cxaworra. (Earl of 
Meath.) 

Cuar.es Apotpuus Lord Dunmore. (Zarl 
of Dunmore.) 

Rosert Mowreomerre Lord Hammon. 
(Lord Belhaven and Stenton.) 


Joun Hosart Lord Howpen. 
Wiu1am Lord Panmure. 
Gerorce Warwick Lord Pottmore. 
Epwarp Pryce Lord Mostyn. 
Henry Spencer Lord TEMPLEMORE. 
Wuu1aM Lewis Lord DinorBen. 
VALENTINE BrowyeE Lord CLoncurrRY. 
James Lord De SauMAREz. 
GEorGE GopoLpHIn Lord GopoLPHin. 
Lucius Bentinck Lord Hunspon. 
count Falkland.) 
Tomas Lord Denman. 
Rosert CAMPBELL Lord ABINGER. 
Pup Lord De L’Istz and Duptey. 
Wi.u1am Binenam Lord AsHBURTON. 
Cartes Lord GLENELG. 
Epwarp Jonn Lord HatHerton, 
ArcuisaLp Lord Wor.ineHamM. 


( Vis- 


(In ano- 


ther place as Lord Acheson.) (Earl 
ron ag cheson.) (Earl of 
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Epwarp Berxe.ey Lord Portman. 
Tomas ALEXANDER Lord Lovat. 
Wuuiam Bateman Lord Bateman. 
Francis Witi1am Lord Caartemont. (Jn 
another place as Earl of Charlemont.) 
Francis Avexanper Lord Kintorg. (Zarl 
of Kintore.) 
. Cornetivus Lord Lismore. 

more.) 

Henry Rosert Lord Rossmore. 

Rosert SHapianp Lord Carew. 

Wim Francis Spencer Lord De 
MAuvLeY. 

Joun Lord Wrorrestey. 

Cartes Lorp SupEtey. 

Freperick Henry Pavt Lord Metuuen. 


Freperic James Lord Beavvatz. (Jn an- 
other place as Lord Melbourne.) ( Vis- 
count Melbourne.) 


Epwarb Joun Lord Stantey of ALDERLEY. 
Hewry Vituiers Lord Stuart pe Decies. 
Wim Henry Lord Leen. 

Paut Bemsy Lord Wentock. 

Caries Lord Lurean. 

Nicnotas Witi1aM Lord Cotporye. 
Arruor Lord De Freyrye. 


( Viscount Lis- 





James Lord DuNFERMLINE, 

Tsomas Lord Montgeacie of Brannon. 

Joun Lord Szaton. 

Epwarp Artuur WELLINGTON Lord KEANE. 

Joun Lord CAMPBELL, 

Joun Lord Oxenroorp. (Earl of Stair.) 

Vatentine Lord Kenmare. (Earl of Ken- 
mare.) 

Cartes Crespreny Lord Vivian. 

Joun Lord ConeLEeTon. 


Denis St. Georce Lord DunsanDLEe AND 
Cuianconat. (Elected for Ireland.) 

ArcupaLp Lord Acneson. (Jn another 
place as Lord Worlingham.) (Earlof 
Gosford.) 


Ricuarp Lord Dartrey, (Lord Cremorne.) 
Ricwarp Bo.ke.ey Puaiirps Lord MIL- 


FORD. 

James Lord Exes. (Earl of Elgin and 
Kincardine.) 

Freperick TempteE Lord CLANDEBOYE. 
(Lord Dufferin and Claneboye.) 

Apert Denison Lord LoNDESBOROUGH. 


Samvue. Lord Overstone. 


Tuomas Lord Truro. (Jn another place 
as Lord Chancellor.) 


Rosert Monsey Lord CRANWORTH. 
Joun Cam Lord Brovenron. 


Meu.— According to the Usage of Parliament, when the House appoints a Select Com- 
mittee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the Order of their Rank, 
beginning with the Highest; and so, when the House sends a Committee to a Con- 
ference with the Commons, the Lord highest in Rank is called first, and the rest go 
forth in like Order: But when the Whole House is called over for any Purpose within 
the House, or for the Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster Hall, or upon any 
public Solemnity, the Call begins invariably with the Junior Baron, 
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RETURNED FROM THE RESPECTIVE Countiges, Cities, Towns, AND Borovens, To THE 
FirTeenTH Parciamexr OF THE UniteD Kinepom or Grear Britain AnD 
Inetanp: AMENDED TO THE OPENING OF THE FirTH Session ON THE 3rp Day 


or Feprvary, 1852. 


ABINGDON. 
Sir Frederic Thesiger, knt. 


ANDOVER. 
Henry Beaumont Coles, 
William Cubitt. 


ANGLESEY. 
Sir Richard Bulkeley Wil- 
liams Bulkeley, bt. 


ARUNDEL. 
Rt. hon. Edward Strutt. 


ASHBURTON. 
Thomas Matheson. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LINE. 
Charles Hindley. 


AYLESBURY. 
Quintin Dick, 
Richard Bethell. 


BANBURY. 
Henry William Tancred. 
BARNSTAPLE. 
Richard Bremridge, 
Hon. John William Fortes- 
cue. 


BATH. 
George Treweeke Scobell, 
Hon. Adam (Duncan) Vis- 


count Duncan. 


BEAUMARIS, 

Hon. (George Augustus Fre- 
derick Paget) Lord G, A. 
F, Paget. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Richard Thomas Gilpin, 

Francis Charles Hastings 
Russell, 


BEDFORD. 
Sir Harry Verney, bt., 
Henry Stuart. 





BERKSHIRE. 
Robert Palmer, 
Rt. hon. William (Keppel) 
Viscount Barrington, 
Philip Pusey. 
BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. 
Matthew Forster, 
John Campbell Renton. 
BEVERLEY, 
John Towneley, 
Sackville Walter Lane Fox. 


BEWDLEY. 
Hon. William Drogo (Monta- 
gue) Viscount Mandeville. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
George Frederick Muntz, 
William Scholefield. 

BLACKBURN, 
John Hornby, 

James Pilkington. 
BODMIN. 
James Wyld, 
Henry Charles Lacy 
BOLTON-LE-MOORS. 
Stephen Blair. 
Sir Joshua Walmsley, knt. 


BOSTON. 
James William Freshfield, 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell. 

BRADFORD, 
Robert Milligan, 
Thomas Perronet Thompson. 
BRECKNOCKSHIRE, 

Joseph Bailey. 

BRECON. 
John Lloyd Vaughan Wat- 

kins. 
BRIDGENORTH. 

Thomas Charlton Whitmore, 
Sir Robert Pigot, bt. - - 





BRIDGEWATER. 
Charles John Kemys Tynte, 
Henry Broadwood. 4 


Wishart Baillie Cochrane, 
Thomas Alexander Mitchell. 
BRIGHTHELMSTONE. 
osc! George Richard Pechell, 


t. 
Hon. (Alfred Hervey) Lord 
A. Hervey. 
H F ei” 5 
on. Francis Henry Fitz- 
inge Berkeley, 
Phili iliam Skynner 
Miles, 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Caledon George Du Pré, 
Hon. Charles Compton Ca- 

vendish, : 

Benjamin Disraeli. 

toa’ Richard’ Pigelade 
on. Ric - 

net Campbell (Chandes 

Grenville) Marquess of 

Chandos, 

John Hall. 

BURY. 

Richard Walker. 

BURY ST. EDMUND’S. 
Rt. hon. Frederick William 

(Hervey) Earl Jermyn, © 
Edward Herbert Bunbury, 

CALNE. 

Hon. Henry Petty (Fitz- 
maurice) Earl of Shel- 
burne. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Hon. Eliot Thomas Yorke, 
Richard Greaves Townley, - 
Hon. (George John Manners) 

Lord @. J. Manners. 
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CAMBRIDGE (UNIVERSITY). 

Loftus Tottenham Wigram. 

Rt. hon. Henry Goulburn. 

CAMBRIDGE. . 

Robert Alexander Shafto 
Adair, 

Hon. William Frederick 
Campbell. 

CANTERBURY. 

Frederick Romilly, 

‘Hon. George Augustus Fre- 
derick Percy Sydney 
Smythe. 

CARDIFF. 
Rt. hon. John Nicholl. 
CARDIGANSHIRE. 

William Edward Powell. 

CARDIGAN. 

Pryse Loveden 

CARLISLE. 

William Nicholson Hodgson, 

Philip Henry Howard. 
CARMARTHENSHIRE. 

Hon. George Rice Rice 
Trevor, 

David Arthur Saunders 
Davies. 

CARMARTHEN. 

David Morris. 

CARNARVONSHIRE. 
Hon. Edward Gordon Doug- 
las Pennant. 
CARNARVON. 
Wilham Bulkeley Hughes. 
CHATHAM. 

Rt. hon. George Stevens 

(Byng) Viscount Enfield, 
CHELTENHAM. 

Charles Lennox Grenville 

Berkeley. 
CHESHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
William Tatton Egerton, 
George Cornwall Legh. 


Sir Philip d Atay Oe 
ir p de pas Grey 
Egerton, bt., 
John Tollemache. 
CHESTER. 


Hon. Hugh Lupus (Gros- 
venor) Earl Grosvenor, 


Hon. William Owen Stan- 
ley. 
_. OHICHESTER. 
John Abel Smith, 


Charles Henr 
vg plese Lord 
“Ta. Lennox. 


i (Geor, 
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CHIPPENHAM. 

Joseph Neeld, 

Henry George Boldero. 

CHRISTCHURCH. 

Hon. Edward Alfred John 

Harris. 
CIRENCESTER. 

John Randolph Mullings, 

Hon. George Augustus Fre- 
derick (Villiers) Viscount 
Villiers. 

CLITHEROE. 

Matthew Wilson. 

COCKERMOUTH. 
Henry Aglionby Aglionby, 
Edward Horsman. 

COLCHESTER. 

Hon. (John James Robert 
Manners) Lord J. J. R. 
Manners, 

Joseph Alfred Hardcastle. 
CORNWALL. 
(Eastern Division.) 
William Henry Pole Carew, 
Thomas James Agar Ro- 

bartes. 

( Western Division.) 

Edward William Wynne 
Pendarves, 

Sir Charles Lemon, bt. 

COVENTRY. 
Rt. hon. Edward Ellice, 
Charles Geach. 
CRICKLADE. 

John Neeld, 

Ambrose Lethbridge God- 
dard 


CUMBERLAND. 
S are 


) 
Hon. Charles Wentworth 
George Howard, 
William Marshall. 
( Western Division.) 
Edward Stanley, 
Henry Lowther, 
DARTMOUTH. 
George Moffatt. 
DENBIGHSHIRE. 


Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 


bt, 
Hon. William Bagot. 
DENBIGH. 
Frederick Richard West. 
DERBYSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
9 ae Henry Caven- 
8 
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DERBY. 
Michael Thomas Bass, 


Lawrence Heyworth. 


DEVIZES. 
George Heneage Walker 
Heneage, 
James Bucknall Bucknall 
Estcourt. 
DEVONPORT. 
Rt. hon. Henry Tufnell, 
Rt. hon. Sir John Romilly, 
knt. 

DEVONSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
SirThomas Dyke Acland, bt., 

Lewis William Buck. 

(Southern Division.) 

Sir John Buller Yarde 
Buller, bt., 

Sir Ralph Lopes, bt. 

DORCHESTER. 

Rt. hon. George Lionel 
Dawson Damer, 

Henry Gerard Sturt. 


DORSETSHIRE. 
George Bankes, 
Henry Ker Seymer, 
John Floyer. , 


DOVOR. 
Edward Royd Rice, 
Rt.hon. Sir George Clerk, bt. 


: DROITWICH. 
Sir John Somerset Paking- 
ton, bt. 
DUDLEY. 
John Benbow. 
DURHAM. 

(Northern Division.) 
Robert Duncombe Shafto, . 
Hon. George Henry Rob- 

ert Charles (Vane) Vis- 
yi Seaham. 


ern Division.) 
Hon. (Garry George Vane) 
Lord H.'G. Vane, 
James Farrer. 
DURHAM (CITY). 
Thomas Colpitts Granger, - 


Henry John Spearman. 


ESSEX. 
(Northern Division.) 
Sir John Tyssen Tyrell, bt., 
William Beresford. 
(Southern Division.) 
Thomas William Bramston, 
i bt North pee 
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EVESHAM. j 
‘Rt. bon.(Arthur Mareus Cecil 
Hill), Lord A. M. ©. Hill, 
Sir Henry Pollard Wil- 
loughby, bt. 
EXETER. 
Sir John Thomas Buller 
Duckworth, bt., 
Edward Divett. 


EYE. 
Sir Edward Kerrison, bt. 
FINSBURY. 
Thomas Wakley, 
Thomas Slingsby Duncombe. 
_ FLINTSHIRE. 
Hon. Edward Mostyn Lloyd 
Mostyn. 
FLINT. 
Sir John Hanmer, bt. 
FROME. 
Hen. Robert Edward Boyle. 


GATESHEAD. 


William Hutt. 


GLAMORGANSHIRE. 
Sir George Tyler, knt., 
Christopher Rice Mansel 

Talbot. , 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

{Eastern Division. ) 

Christopher William Cod- 
riugton, 

Hon. Henry Charles Fitz- 
roy (Somerset) Marquess 
of Worcester. 

( Western Division.) 

Robert Blagden Hale, 

Hon. George Charles Grant- 
ley Fitzhardinge Berke- 
ley. 

n | eae” en 
e omas Hope, 

Hon” Maurice Proderick 
Fitzhardinge Berkeley. 


GRANTHAM. 
Glynne Earle Welby, 
Rt. hon. Frederick James 
Tollemache. 


GREENWICH. 


David Salomons. 


GRIMSBY (GREAT). 
Edward Heneage. 


GUILDFORD. 
eur Ome 
Ross Donnelly Mangles. 
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HALIFAX. 
Henry Edwards, 
Rt. hon. Sir Charles Wood, 
tt. 
HAMPSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 

Rt. hon. Charles Shaw Le- 


fevre, 
Melville Portal. 
( Southern 


Division.) 
| Hon. (Charles Wellesley) 


Lord C. Wellesley, 


| Henry Combe Compton. 


HARWICH. 


w, 
igram Crawford. 
HASTINGS. 
Robert Hollond, 
Musgrave Briscoe. 


HAVERFORDWEST. 
John Evans. 
HELSTON. 
Sir. Richard Rawlinson 
Vyvyan, bt. 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Thomas William Booker, 
Francis Richard Haggitt 
Wegg Prosser, 
George Cornewall Lewis. 
HEREFORD. 
Sir Robert Price, bt., 
Henry Morgan Clifford. 
. HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Sir Henry Meux, bt., 
Thomas Plumer Halsey, 
Hon. Thomas Brand. 


HERTFORD. 
Hon. Philip Henry (Stan- 
hope) Viscount Mahon, 
Hon. William Francis Cow- 


per. 


John 
Robert 


HONITON, 
Joseph Locke, 
Sir J ames Weir Hogg, bt. 


‘HORSHAM. 
Rt. Hon. (Edward Howard) 
Lord E. Howard. 


HUDDERSFIELD. 
William Rookes Orompton 
Stansfield. 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
Edward Fellowes, 
George Thornhill. 
HUNTINGDON. 
Jonathan Peel, 


Thomas Baring. 


AL. 
George Carr Glyn. 
'- KENT. 
(Eastern Division.) 
William Deedes. 


( Western Division.) 
Sir Edmund Filmer, bt., 
Thomas Law Hodges. 


KIDDERMINSTER 
John Best. 


KING'S LYNN. 
Hon. Edward Henry (Stan- 
ley) Lord Stanley. 
Hon. Robert (Jocelyn) Vis- 
count Jocelyn. 


KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 
James Clay, 
Right hon. Matthew Talbot 


Baines. 


KNARESBOROUGH. 
Thomas Collins, 
Joshua Proctor Westhead. : 


LAMBETH. 
William Williams, 
Rt. hon. Charles Tennyson 
D’Eyncourt. 
LANCASHIRE. 

(Northern Division.) 
John Wilson Patten, 
James Heywood. 

(Southern Division.) 
William Brown, 

Alexander Henry, 
LANCASTER. 
Robert Baynes Armstrong, 

Thomas Greene. 


LAUNCESTON. 
William Bowles. 


‘ 


LEEDS, 
William Beckett, 
James Garth Marshall. 
LEICESTERSHIRE, 
' (Northern Division.) 
Hon. (Charles Henry So 
merset Manners) Lord 
C. H. S. Manners, 
Edward Basil Farnham, 


( Southern Division.) 





Sir H HaMord, bt., 
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LEICESTER. 
Harris, 


John Ellis. 

LEOMINSTER. 
George Arkwright, 
Frederick Peel. 

LEWES. 
Hon. Henry Fitzroy, 
Robert Perfect. 
LICHFIELD. 
Hon. (Alfred Henry Paget) 
Lord A. H. Paget, 
Hon. Thomas William (An- 
son) Viscount Anson. 
rts of Lindewp} 
(Parts of 
Robert pyend Christopher, 
Sir Montague John Cholme- 
ley, bt. 
(Parts of Kesteven and 


. folland. ) 
Hon. William Alleyne (Cecil) 
Lord Burghley, 
Sir John Trollope, bt. 
LINCOLN. 
Charles De Laet Waldo Sib- 


thorp, 
Thomas Benjamin Hobhouse. 
LISKEARD. 
Richard Budden Crowder, 
LIVERPOOL. 
Edward Cardwell, 
Sir Thomas Bernard Birch, 
bt. . 


ONDON. 
Rt. hon. (John 
Lord J. Russell, 
Sir James Duke, bt., 
Lionel Nathan (Baron) De 
Rothschild, 
John Masterman. 
Bayley Oliv 
ley Clive, 
Hen wo B= ma 
LYME REGIS. 
Thomas Neville Abdy. 
LYMINGTON. 
John Hutchins, 
William Alexander Mackin- 
non, 
MACCLESFIELD. 
John Brocklehurst, jun., 
John Williams. 
MAIDSTONE. 
“Alexander James Beresford 
Hope, 
George Dodd. 
MALDON. 
Devid Waddington, 
Thomas Barrett Lennard: 


Russell) 
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MALMESBURY. 
Hon. James Kenneth How- 
ard. 


MALTON. 
John Walbanke Childers, 
John Evelyn Denison. 


MANCHESTER. 
Rt. hon. Thomas 
Gibson, 
John Bright. 
MARLBOROUGH. 
Hon. (Ernest Augustus 
Charles Brudenell Bruce) 
Lord E. A. C. B. Bruce, 
Henry Bingham Baring. 
MARLOW (GREAT). 
Thomas Peers Williams, 
Brownlow William Knox. 
MARYLEBONE. 
Hon. (Dudley Coutts Stuart) 
Lord D. C. Stuart, 
Sir Benjamin Hall, bt. 
MERIONETHSHIRE. 
Richard Richards. 
MERTHYR TYDVIL. 
Sir Josiah John Guest, bt. 


MIDDLESEX. 
Rt. hon. (Robert Grosve- 
nor) Lord R. Grosvenor, 
Ralph Bernal Osborne. 


MIDHURST. 
Spencer Horatio Walpole. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Charles Octavius Swinner- 
ton Morgan, 
Edward Arthur Somerset. 
MONMOUTH. 
Reginald James Blewitt. 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 
Herbert Watkins Williams 
Wynn. 

MONTGOMERY. 
David Pugh. 
MORPETH. 
Hon. Edward George Gran- 
ville Howard. 


NEWARK-UPON-TRENT. 
Hon. John Henry Thomas 
Manners Sutton, 

John Stuart. 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 
Samuel Christy, 

William Jackson. 
NEWCASTLE-.UPON.TYNE. 
William Ord, 

Thomas Emerson Headlam. 


Milner 





Members. 
William “leary Ghiek 
Plowden, ys ad | 
Charles Wykeham Martin. 


NORFOLK. 
Eastern Division.) 





Henry Negus Burroughes 
Sawed Weldearte 
( Western Division.) 
William Bagge, 
Hon. Edward Keppell Went- 
worth Coke. 


NORTHALLERTON. 
William Battye Wrightson. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 
(Northern Division.) 
Thomas Philip Maunsell, 
Stafford Augustus O’Brien 
Stafford. 
(Southern Division.) 
Sir Charles Knightley, bt., 
Richard Henry Richard How- 
ard Vyse. 
NORTHAMPTON. 
Raikes Currie, 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

(Northern Division.) 
Rt. hon. Sir George Grey, bt-» 
Hon. Charles (Bennett) Lord 

Ossulston. 

(Southern Division.) 
Matthew Bell, 
Savile Craven Henry Ogle, 


NORWICH. 
Samuel Morton Peto, 
Hon. Arthur Richard {Wel- 
lesley) Marquess of Douro. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 

Thomas Houldsworth, 

Hon. (Henry William Ca- 
vendish Bentinck) Lord 

H. pe C. heya 9 


Willig Hode Hedgson Bar nil 
Thomas Blackburne Thorn- 
ton Hildyard. 


NOTTINGHAM. 
John Walter, 
Feargus O’Connor. 
OLDHAM. 


William Johnson Fox, 
John Duncuft. : 
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H yore ' 
on. ontague rtie 
Lord Norreys, 
George Granville Vernon 
Harcourt, 
Joseph Warner Henley. 


OXFORD (CITY). 
James Haughton Langston, 
Sir William Page Wood, knt. 


OXFORD (UNIVERSITY). 
Sir Robert Harry Inglis, bt., 
Rt. Hon. William Ewart 

Gladstone. 
PEMBROKESHIRE. 
Hon. John Frederick Vaug- 
han (Campbell) Viscount 

Emlyn. 

PEMBROKE. 
Sir John Owen, bt. 
PENRYN anp FALMOUTH. 
Howell Gwyn, 

Francis Mowatt. 
PETERBOROUGH. 
Hon. George Wentworth 

Fitzwilliam, 
William George Cavendish. 
' PETERSFIELD. 
Sir William George Hylton 
Jolliffe, bt. 
PLYMOUTH. 
Hon. Hugh (Fortescue) Vis- 
count Ebrington, 
Roundell Palmer. 
PONTEFRACT. 
Hon. Beilby Richard Lawley, 
Richard Monckton Milnes. 
POOLE. 
Henry Danby Seymour, 
Sir George Richard Philips, 
bt. 
PORTSMOUTH. 
Rt. hon. Sir Francis Thorn- 
hill Baring, bt., 
Sir George Thomas Staun- 
ton, bt. 
_PRESTON. 
Sir George Strickland, bt., 
Charles Pasco Grenfell. 
RADNORSHIRE. 
Sir John Benn Walsh, bt. 
RADNOR (NEW). 
Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas Frank- 
land Lewis, bt. 
READING, 
Francis Pigott, 
John Frederick Stanford. 
REIGATE. 
Hon. Thomas Somers Cocks. 
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RETFORD (EAST). 


Rt. Hon. George Edward 
Arundell (Monckton-Ar- 
undell) Viscount Galway. 

RICHMOND. 


Henry Rich, 
Marmaduke tony jun. 


Rt. hon. Sir J pam Robert 
George Graham, bt., 
Hon. Edwin Lascelles. 


ROCHDALE. 


‘| William Sharman Craw- 


ford. 
ROCHESTER. 
Ralph Bernal, 
Thomas Twisden Hodges. 
RUTLANDSHIRE. 
Gilbert John Heathcote, 
Hon. Gerard James Noel. 


RYE. 
Herbert Mascall Curteis. 


ST. ALBAN’S. 

Jacob Bell 

George William John Rep- 
ton. 

ST. IVES. 

Hon. (William John Frede- 
ri¢ Powlett) Lord W. J. 
F. Powlett. 

SALFORD. 

Joseph Brotherton. 


SALISBURY. 
William James Chaplin, 
Charles Baring Wall. 

SALOP, or SHROPSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
William Ormsby Gore, 
John Whitehall Dod. 


(Southern Division.) 


Hon. Robert Henry Clive, 
Hon. Orlando George Chas. 


(Bridgeman) Viscount 
Newport. 
. SANDWICH. 


Hon. (Clarence Edward Pa- 
get) Lord C. E. Paget, 
Charles William Grenfell. 


SCARBOROUGH. 
Sir John Vanden Bempde 
* Johnstone, bt., 
George Frederick Young. 


SHAFTESBURY. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 


Members. 


SHEFFIELD. 
John Parker, ; 
John Arthur Roebuck. 


SHIELDS “pt 
John Twizell 


SHOREHAM wnat 
~ Charles Merrik Barrell, 
t., 

Hon. (Alexander Francis 
Charles Gordon Lennox) 
Lord A. F. ©. G. Len- 
nox. 

SHREWSBURY. 

Edward Holmes Baldock, 

Robert Aglionby Slaney. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

(E Division.) 
William Miles, 
William Pinney. 

( Western Division.) 
Charles Aaron Moody, 
William Henry Powell Gore 

Langton. 
. SOUTHAMPTON. 
Sir Alexander James Ed- 
mund Cockburn, knt, 
Brodie M‘Ghie Willcox. 
SOUTHWARK, 
John Humphery, 
2: William Molesworth, 
t. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

(Northern Division.) 
Charles Bowyer Adderley, 
Smith Child. 

( Southern Division.) 

Hon. William Walter (Legge) 
Viscount Lewisham, 
Hon. George Anson. 


STAFFORD, 

David Urquhart, 

Thomas Sidney. 

STAMFORD. 

Hon. Charles Cecil John 
(Manners) Marquess of 
Granby, 

Rt. hon. John Charles Her- 
ries. 

STOCKPORT. 


James Heald, 
James Kershaw. 


STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
John Lewis Ricardo, i 





William Taylor Copeland. 
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- STROUD. 
William Henry Stanton, 
George Poulett Scrope. 


SUFFOLK. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Rt. Hon. Frederick (Thellus- 
son) Lord Rendlesham, 
Edward Sherlock Gooch, 

_ (Western Division.) 
Harry Spencer Waddington, 
Philip Bennet, jun. 

SUNDERLAND. 

Sir HedworthWilliamson,bt., 

George Hudson. 


Hon. Peter John “Locke 
King, 
Thomas Alcock. 

( Western Division.) 
William Jobn Evelyn, 
Henry Drummond. 

SUSSEX. 

(Eastern Division.) 
Augustus Elliott Fuller, 
Charles Hay Frewen. 

( Western Division.) 

Hon. Charles Henry (Gordon 
Lennox) Earl of March, 
Richard Prime, 


‘ SWANSEA. 
John Henry Vivian. 


’ TAMWORTH. 
Sir Robert Peel, bt., 
John Townsend. 
TAUNTON. 
Rt. hon. Henry Labouehere, 
Sir Thomas Edward Cole- 
brooke, bt. 
TAVISTOCK. 


Hon. Edward Southwell | 


Russell, 
John Salusbury Trelawny. 
TEWKESBURY. 
John Martin, 
Humphrey Brown. 
THETFORD. 
Hon. William Henry (Fitz- 
roy) Earl of Euston, 
Hon. Francis Baring. 
. THIRSK. 
Sir William Payne Gallwey, 
bt. 


TIVERTON. 
John Heathcoat, 
Rt. hon. Henry John (Tem- 
ple) Viscount Palmerston. 
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TOTNESS. 
Rt. hon. Edward Adolphus 

(Seymour) Lord Seymour, 
Charles win. 

_ TOWER HAMLETS. 
George Tho: ’ 
Sir William Clay, bt. 

TRURO. 
John Ennis Vivian, 
Humphrey Willyams. 
TYNEMOUTH. 
Ralph William Grey. 
WAKEFIELD. 
George Sandars. 
WALLINGFORD. 
William Seymour Black- 
stone. 
WALSALL. 
Hon. Edward Richard Lit- 
tleton, 
WAREHAM. 
John Samuel Wanley Saw- 
bridge Erle Drax. 
WARRINGTON. 
Gilbert Greenall. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Charles Newdigate Newde- 
gate, 
Richard Spooner. 
(Southern Division.) 
Hon. Heneage (Fineh) Lord 

Guernsey 
Hon. George Guy (Greville) 

Lord Brooke. 

WARWICK. 
William Collins, 
Sir Charles Eurwicke Doug- 
las, knt. 
; WELLS. 
Rt. hon. William Good- 
enough Hayter, 
Richard Blakemore. 
WENLOCK. 
Hon. George Cecil Weld 

Forester, 

James Milnes Gaskell. 

WESTBURY. 
James Wilson. 
WESTMINSTER. 

Sir De Lacy Evans, K,c.B., 

Charles Lushington. 
WESTMORELAND. 

Hon. Henry Cecil Lowther, 

William Thompson. 

WEYMOUTH anv MELCOMBE 

REGIS. 
William Lockyer Freestun, 


Hon. . Frederick William 
Child Villiers. 
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WHITBY. 
Robert Stephenson. 
WHITEHAVEN. 
Robert Charles Hildyard. 


WIGAN. 
Hon. James Lindsey, 


Ralph Anthony Thicknesse. 


WIGHT (ISLE OF). 
Edward Dawes. 
WILTON. 
Hon. James Charles Her- 
bert Welbore Ellis (Agar) 
Viscount Somerton. 


WILTSHIRE 


(Northern Division.) 
Walter Long, 


Thomas Henry Sutton So- 
theron. 
( Southern Divisi 

Rt. hon. Sidney Herbert, 
John Benett. 

WINCHESTER. 
John Bonham Carter, 
Sir James Buller East, bt. 


WINDSOR. 
Rt. hon. John Hatchell, 
George Alexander Reid. 


WOLVERHAMPTON, 
Hon. Charles Pelham Vil- 


liers, 
Thomas Thornely, 
WOODSTOCK. 

Hon. John Winston (Spen- 
cer Churehill) Marquess 
of Blandford. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 
(Eastern Division.) 

George Rushout, 

John Hodgetts Hodgetts Fo- 
ley. 

( Western Division.) 

Hon. Henry Beauchamp 
Lygon, 

Frederick Winn Knight. 

WORCESTER. 

Osman Ricardo, 

Franeis Rufford. 


WYCOMBE (CHIPPING). 
George Henry Dashwood, 
Martin Tucker Smith. 

YARMOUTH (GREAT). 
Charles Edward Rumbold, 
Joseph Sandars. 

YORKSHIRE. 


(North Riding.) 
Edward Stillingfleet Cayley, 
Hon. Octavius Duncombe. 
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YORKSHIRE—continued. 
(Bast Riding.) 
Hon. Arthur Duncombe, 
Rt. hon. Beaumont (Hotham) 
Lord co il 
Edmund Becket Denison, 
Richard Cobden. 
YORK. 
William Mordaunt Edward 
Milner, 
John George Smyth. 


SCOTLAND. 
ABERDEENSHIRE. 

Hon. William Gordon. 

; ABERDEEN. 

Alexander Dingwall For- 
. dyce. 

ARGYLLSHIRE. 

Sir Archibald Islay Camp- 
bell, bt. 

AYRSHIRE. 

Alexander Oswald. 

AYR, &e. 

Hon. (Patrick James Her- 
bert Crichton Stuart) 
Lord P. J. H. C. Stuart. . 

BANFFSHIRE. 

James Duff. 

BERWICKSHIRE. 
Hon. Francis Scott. 
BUTESHIRE. 

Rt. hon. James Archibald 

Stuart Wortley. 
CAITHNESS-SHIRE. 
George Trail. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, February 3, 1852. 


Minures.}] Sat first.—The Earl of Derby, after 
the Death of his Father ; the Lord Fitzgibbon, 
after the Death of his Brother ; the Lord Cal- 
thorp, after the Death of his Brother. 

Took the Oaths—The Lord Colville of Culross. 

Pusuic Buis.—1* Select Vestries; County 
Courts Further Extension ; Office of Messenger 
to the Great Seal Abolition. 


MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 


HE Paruiament, which had been pro- 
rogued successively from the 4th 


of September, to the 4th of November, 


thence to the 15th of January, and thence 
to the 3rd of February, met this day for 
despatch of business. 

he Session of the Parliament was 
opened by THE QUEEN in Person. Being 
seated on the Throne, and the Commons 
being at the Bar, with their Speaker, 
HER MAJESTY was pleased to make a 
most Gracious Speech to both Houses of 
Parliament, as follows :— 


VOL. CXIX. [rutep series. ] 


o 





“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“Tur Period has arrived when, 
according to Usage, I can again avail 
Myself of your Advice and Assistance 
in the Preparation and Adoption of 
Measures which the Welfare of the 
Country may require. 

“I conTinve to maintain the 
most friendly Relations with Foreign 
Powers. 

“Tue complicated Affairs of the 
Duchies of Holstein and Sleswig have 
continued to engage My Attention. 
I have every Reason to expect that 
the Treaty between Germany and 
Denmark, which was concluded at 
Berlin in the Year before last, will in 


a short Time be fully and completely 


executed, 
“1 peorer that the War which 
B 
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. Meeting of 
unfortunately broke out on the Eastern 
Frontier of the Cape of Good Hope 
more than a Year ago still continues. 
Papers will be laid before you con- 
taining full Information as to the Pro- 
gress of the War, and the Measures 
which have been taken for bringing it 
to a Termination. 

“Wurtz I have observed with sin- 
cere Satisfaction the Tranquillity which 
has prevailed throughout the greater 
Portion of Ireland, it is with much 
Regret that I have to inform you, 
that certain Parts of the Counties of 
Armagh, Monaghan, and Louth have 
been marked by the Commission of 
Outrages of the most serious Descrip- 
tion. The Powers of the existing 
Law have been promptly exerted for 
the Detection of the Offenders, and 
for the Repression of a System of 
Crime and Violence fatal to the best 
Interests of the Country. My Atten- 
tion will continue to be directed to 
this important Object. 


“Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 


“TI wave ordered Estimates of the 
Expenses of the current Year to be 
laid before you. 

“T rexy with Confidence on your 
Loyalty and Zeal to make adequate 
Provision for the Public Service. 

“ Wuere any Increase has been 
made in the Estimates of the present 
over the past Year, such Explanations 
will be given as will, I trust, satisfy 
you that such Increase is consistent 
with a steady Adherence to a pacific 
Policy and with the Dictates of a wise 
Economy. 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
“Tue Improvement of the Adminis- 
tration of Justice in its various De- 
The QuzEn’s Speech 
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partments has continued to receive 
My anxious Attention ; and in further- 
ance of that Object I have directed 
Bills to be prepared, founded upon the 
Reports made to Me by the respective 
Commissions appointed to inquire into 
the Practice and Proceedings of the 
Superior Courts of Law and Equity, 
as nothing tends more to the Peace, 
Prosperity, and Contentment of a 
Country than the speedy and impartial 
Administration of Justice. I earnestly 
recommend these Measures to your 
deliberate Attention. 

“Tae Act of 1848 for suspending 
the Operation of a previous Act con- 
ferring Representative Institutions on 
New Zealand will expire early in the 
next Year. I am happy to believe 
that there is no Necessity for its Re- 
newal, and that no Obstacle any longer 
exists'to the Enjoyment of Represen- 
tative Institutions by New Zealand. 
The form of these Institutions will, 
however, require your Consideration ; 
and the additional Information which 
has been obtained since the passing of 
the Acts in question will, I trust, 
enable you to arrive at a Decision 
beneficial to that important Colony. 

“Ir gives Me great Satisfaction to 
be able to state to you, that the large 
Reductions of Taxes which have taken 
place of late years have not been at- 
tended with a proportionate Diminu- 
tion of the National Income. The 
Revenue of the past Year has been 
fully adequate to the Demands of the 
Public Service, while the Reduction 
of Taxation has tended greatly to 
the Relief and Comfort of My Sub- 
jects. 

“T acknowLenGe, with Thankful- 
ness to Almighty God, that Tranquil- 
lity, good Order, and willing Obedi- 
ence to the Laws continue to pre- 


Parliament. 
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5 Address in Answer 
vail generally throughout the Coun- 
try. , 

“Ir appears to Me that this is a 
fitting Time for calmly eonsidering whe- 
ther it may not be advisable to make 
such Amendments in the Act of the 
late Reign relating to the Representa- 
tion of the Commons in Parliament 
as may be deemed calculated to carry 
into more complete Effect the Prin- 
ciples upon which that Law is founded. 

“ T wave the fullest Confidence that 
in any such Consideration you will 
firmly adhere to the acknowledged 
Principles of the Constitution by which 
the Prerogatives of the Crown, the 
Authority of both Houses of Parlia- 
meut, and the Rights and Liberties of 
the People are equally secured.” 


Her Magsesty then retired. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE SPEECH. 

THE Queen’s Speech having been re- 
ported by the Lord Chancellor, 

The Kart of ALBEMARLE rose and 
said: My Lords, I rise to propose that a 
humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty in answer to the gracious Speech 
whieh we have this day heard delivered 
from the Throne. It is with much anxiety 
that I call upon your Lordships for this 
annual expression of your homage— an 
anxiety arising not merely from the novel 
position in which I find myself in address- 
ing your Lordships for the first time, but 
also from a sense of the important and 
delicate nature of some of the topics which 
have been necessarily introduced into the 
Royal Speech, and to which, consequently, 
it is incumbent on me to eall your Lord- 
— attention. 

er Majesty assures us that She con- 
tinues to maintain the most friendly re- 
lations with Foreign Powers. I readily 
anticipate the satisfaction with which your 
Lordships will receive this gracious an- 
nouncement from Her Majesty, and that 
you will cordially eoncur in this portion 
of the Address which I am about to 
propose to you. If, my Lords, we take 
& rapid glance at the events which have 
transpired in various parts of the Conti- 
nent during the last four years—from Feb- 
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, 1848, to the present February, of 
1852—if we compare these events with 
what has happened at home within the 
same time, your Lordships will concur 
readily in thinking that we have every 
reason to be most grateful for the 
session of those institutions under which 
we have the happiness to live. For, while 
political storms have convulsed almost 
every other country of Europe; with our- 
selyes, there has been a calm of prosperity 
almost without precedent even in the an- 
nals of our own island. But, my Lords, 
while we may be permitted to indulge 
in a natural partiality for our institu- 
tions, so congenial to our tastes and so 
adapted to our wants, we should not 
be unmindful of what is due to other 
nations. Every nation, my Lords, has a 
right to live under the constitution that it 
chooses to select. It is a right that we 
claim for ourselves, and it is a right which 
we are bound to recognise in other nations. 
My Lords, Providence has designed that 
nations should be mutually dependent upon 
each other, and this dependence ought ever 
to be in proportion to their propinquity. ‘A 
natural enemy,’’ my Lords, a phrase very 
fashionable in a period of less enlighten- 
ment than our own, and too often applied 
to a neighbouring State, is now happily 
falling into disuse. My Lords, there is no 
such thing as ‘‘a natural enemy.” God 
has made us to live at peace with each 
other—to live as friends, not as enemies. 
This I believe to be felt by every one of your 
Lordships: it is a truth, however, which 
has been imperfectly known, and little 
acted upon, by either this or any other 
country; and as it has caused us an in- 
calculable amount of blood and treasure 
to learn, I hope we may estimate it at 
the price we have paid for it. My Lords, 
the Exhibition of last year tended greatly 
to impress upon us the importance of 
this truth; and I feel confident that the 
friendly intercourse among ‘nations, and 
especially between ourselves and France, 
which took place on that great display 
of the industry of the world, will not 
easily be effaced. In the autumn of last 
year, I had the happiness to partake 
of the hospitality of the municipal au- 
thorities of Paris. I had there the satis- 
faction of hearing the eloquent of 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs; I was a witness of 
the enthusiasm with which the doctrines 
my noble Friend ineulcated of peace and 
good-will were received by his audience. 

B2 
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And at a later period, when I visited 
the southern provinces of the same coun- 
try, I had the satisfaction to find that the 
favourable impression towards oy oo 
had extended from the banks of the Seine 
to the shores of the Mediterranean. With 
these feelings, my Lords, I do sincerely 
trust that the assurances of peace and 
Pegg which Her Majesty has received 
rom Foreign Powers, may continue to 
exist with all countries, and particularly 
with our nearest neighbour, so that we 
may realise the prediction which our great- 
est dramatist has put in the mouth of one 
of our kings, who prophesied that— 
“England and France, whose very shores 


grow e 

With envy of each other’s happiness, 

Should lose their hatred.” 
My Lords, Her Majesty informs us that 
‘* the complicated affairs of the Duchies of 
Holstein and Sleswig continue to engage 
Her attention, and assures us that She has 
reason to expect that the treaty between 
Germany and Denmark, which was con- 
cluded in Berlin the year before last, will 
in a short time be fully and completely 
executed.”” I am sure, my Lords, that 
that announcement will be highly satisfac- 
tory to you all, for it forms another gua- 
rantee that the general peace of Europe 
will not be disturbed. 

My Lords, the Royal Speech goes on to 
express regret that a war which had un- 
fortunately broken out at the eastern fron- 
tier of the Cape of Good Hope last year 
still continues. This is a subject on 
which there can be but one feeling of 
regret, involving, as it has done, a great 
expenditure of British blood and money. 
At the same time, my Lords, as papers 
will shortly be laid before your Lordships’ 
House on that subject, I will only say, I 
have entire confidence that when these 
papers are laid before you, they will re- 
ceive an impartial, a candid, and careful 
consideration. 

In the next paragraph Her Majesty 
laments the serious outrages which have 
occurred in the north of Ireland; and I 
am sure that your Lordships participate 
in the regret that Her Majesty expresses 
in regard to these transactions. At the 
same time it is some satisfaction to 
know that general tranquillity prevails in 
the ter part of Ireland; and I under- 
stand that in the southern provinces—at 
least in some portions of them—the tran- 
quillity is so great that the inhabitants have 
expressed to the Government their wish 


The Earl of Albemarle 
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for a diminution in the constabulary force 
in that part of the island. 

An allusion is made in the Speech, 
that ‘“ where any increase is made in 
the estimates of the present over the 
past year, such explanations will be given 
as will satisfy your Lordships that such 
increase is consistent with a steady adhe- 
rence to a pacific policy, and with the dic- 
tates of a wise economy.”’ Iam not one 
of those who have the slightest apprehen- 
sions of invasion, sudden or deliberate. At 
the same time, I cannot conceal from 
myself that a descent upon our coasts is 
not a wholly impossible event; hence it 
becomes prudent to take precautions that 
such a contingency should be provided 
against. It is quite necessary that such 
arrangements should be made for the 
internal defences of the country as every 
other nation has made, is making, and— 
in duty to its people—is bound to make. 
Nevertheless, my Lords, I do not see that 
these necessary measures of self-preserva- 
tion ought to create jealousy in any foreign 
Power. 

We are informed further, my Lords, by 
Her Majesty, that She has, with a view to 
the improvement of the administration of 
justice in its various departments, “‘ di- 
rected Bills to be [Cate founded upon 
the reports made to Her by the respective 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the practice and proceedings of the supe- 
rior Courts of Law and Equity;’’ and Her 
Majesty earnestly recommends them to 
the deliberate attention of your Lordships. 
Now, looking at the desire of the poo. 
end to the expressed intentions of the Go- 
vernment to carry this subject into effect, 
I confidently anticipate that the reeommen- 
dations of the Commissioners will be, not as 
has been too often the case of former Com- 
missions, confined to the mere pruning ex- 
erescences, and the patching up an old sys- 
tem, but that they will be suggestive of re- 
forms in Chancery on systematic prin- 
ciple, which will render the administration 
of justice as satisfactory as the nature 
of human affairs will permit. Abovefall, 
my Lords, I do hope that some remedy 
will be suggested to prevent the unfortu- 
nate suitor from being bandied about from 
court to court in search of justice. 

It is with confidence I look to your Lord- 
ships’ concurrence in the extension of re- 

resentative institutions to New Zealand. 
n that, as it has been very properly called, 
important colony, the granting a form of 
government in some degree analogous to 
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that under which we have the paeinsee 
to live, has been attempted before; but a 
suspension of those institutions, from va- 
rious circumstances, had been necessary. 
I trust your Lordships will now agree with 
the view expressed by Her Majesty, that 
no obstacle any longer exists to the enjoy- 
ment of representative institutions by New 
Zealand, and that you will give to the 
form of this new Government your best 
consideration, so as to arrive at a decision 
most beneficial to that colony. 

My Lords, in the next paragraph of the 
Speech we are informed that the great 
reductions of taxation which have been 
made of late years have not produced a pro- 
portionate diminution of the revenue; that 
the revenue of the past year has been 
fully adequate to meet the demand of the 
public services ; and that the removal of 
imposts has contributed greatly to the 
relief and comfort of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. Of this healthy state of the revenue, 
and what is of greater importance, of the 
improved condition of the masses of the 

ple, I have abundant evidence in my 

and, as far at least as this can be 
tested by official figures. I find, my Lords, 
that in 1842, the real or declared value of 
British and Irish produce and manufactures 
exported amounted to 47,381,0231.; from 
that period down to 1848 there was in 
every year a progressive increase in these 
exports; but in the year 1848 there was 
a fall of 5,992,9321., or nearly 6,000,0007. 
below the exports of the preceding year. 
Now this involves a very important consid- 
eration. Your Lordships will remember 
that 1848, the year of defalcation, was 
one of Continental convulsion; and this 
corroborates the fact I have endeavoured 
to establish, namely, that our interests are 
indissolubly bound up with the peace, the 
contentment, and order of our foreign 
neighbours. Iam aware, my Lords, that 
there were other causes in the year 1848 
which led to the depreciation of our indus- 
try—that there was much railway specu- 
lation, much overtrading, much  suffer- 
ing from the potato blight. But, my 
Lords, I believe, that the social disorder 
of our best customers was the real and 
principal cause of the distress. From 
the year 1848 to the year 1850 there 
was a continual rise in our exports; and 
in the latter year, 1850, there was the 
enormous increase in the exports over those 
of 1848 of 19,509,7391., or nineteen mil- 
lions and a half in the short period of three 
years. In order to carry the comparison 
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farther, and to include the year just past, 
1851, I quote from another return, which 
shows that the increase since 1848 to 1851 
has been no less than 23,680,6391., that 
is to say, the exports of our principal 
commodities have increased during the 
last nine years (between 1842 and 1851 
inclusive) more than 52 per cent. An- 
other evidence of the increased comfort 
and material happiness of the is 
to be found, first, in the diminished num- 
ber of persons receiving relief under 
the poor-law authorities ; and, secondly, in 
the consequent diminution of the poor re- 
lief expenditure of the country. I have 
before me a tabular view of the most satis- 
factory nature, exhibiting this cheering im- 
provement, In the year 1848 the total 
expenditure under the poor-law was 
6,180,764. ; in 1850, with two years’ in- 
erease in our population, it amounted to 
5,395,0221., being a reduction of 785,7421. 
The registrar’s returns of births, deaths, 
and marriages, also indicate a progress in 
national prosperity. His Lordship then 
read extracts from the quarterly of 
the Registrar General for births, deaths, 
a es, for the fourth quarter of 


“For the whole of the year 1851 the births 
have generally exceeded the numbers in any ta 
vious year, and the mortality has been lower 
it was in any of the ten years 1841-50, except 
1843, 1845, and 1850. The births, deaths, and 
marriages, show a balance of births over deaths, 
and an increase of families, which are only ob- , 
served in a state of prosperity.” 


But, my Lords, the decrease in the num- 
ber of persons receiving relief under the 
operation of the poor-laws, and the dimi- 
nished expenditure on their account, are 
not the only proof of the increasing com- 
forts of the working classes. I have 
now before me a statement showing the 
regularly increasing consumption from year 
to year, for ten years together, of two 
commodities which formerly were consider- 
ed luxuries, but now, from the improved 
habits of the people, may be considered ne- 
cessaries of life—tea and sugar. Your 
Lordships doubtless remember that cele- 
brated passage in the work of a French 
historian, the Abbé Raynal, which declares 
tea to have done more to improve the mo- 
rality of the great masses of the people 
than the whole Statute-book put toge- 
ther. Now, in the year 1842, the con- 
sumption of tea in this country amounted 
to 37,355,911 lbs., and in 1851 it had in- 
creased to upwards of 53,000,000 Ibs., 
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showing an increase within the last ten 
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The following is a copy of the Address 
to :— 


years of 16,000,000 lbs., or of 44 per | agreed 


cent. His Lordship then showed that 
the quantities of tea entered for home 
consumption in 1842 were 37,355,911\b.; 
and that in 1851 they had risen to 
53,965,1121b. I am aware, my Lords, 
that the simultaneous increase of the po- 
pulation must be considered here; but 
allowing 14 per cent for that increase, 
there is still one quarter more tea con- 
sumed in the country than there was 
consumed nine years ago. I have also 
an account of the quantity of sugar for 
the same number of years, which shows a 
still greater increase than that of tea. 
This article, as your Lordships are aware, 
is very nutritious in its nature, and still 
more essential than tea to the comforts 
ef the working man. Now, my Lords, in 
1842 the quantity of sugar consumed was 
3,868,467 ewts. In 1851 it rose to 
6,255,574 ewts., being an inerease of 
2,387,108 cwts. over the former year; 
or of no less than 61 per cent within the 
ten years; but allowing the same dedue- 
tion of 14 per cent for the increase of 
population, there remains an increase of 
47 per cent on the article of sugar. Here, 
my Lords, are two items in the expen- 
diture of the people which contributed 
@ sum of upwards of ten millions be- 
tween them towards the national revenue 
of last year—the duty on tea alone yielding 
nearly six millions (5,970,000/.), or more 
than the produce of the malt tax—an in- 
crease which proves that a great im- 
provement has taken place, not only in 
the comforts of the people, but also in 
their sobtiety and morals, 

In Her Majesty’s Speech we are next 
informed that Her Majesty considers this 
a fitting time to make amendments in 
the representation of the people through 
the House of Commons, My Lords, this 
is @ measure which will necessarily origi- 
nate in the other House of Parliament, 
and all that I call on your Lordships now 
to do is to express your readiness to give 
that important subject a calm and atten- 
tive consideration when it comes before 


ou. 

My Lords, it now only remains for me 
to apologise for the very imperfect manner 
in which I have discharged a duty which I 
would not have selected for myself; and I 
have to throw myself on your indulgence. 
I now move that an humble Address be 

resented to Her Majesty, in answer to 
er gracious Speech from the Throne. 
The Earl of Albemarle 





“ Most Gracious Soverziey, 


‘Ws, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
Subjects, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in 
Parliament assembled, beg Leave to return Your 
Majesty our humble Thanks for the gracious 
Speech which Your Majesty has made to both 
Houses of Parliament. 

“We humbly concur with Your Majesty that 
the Period has arrived when, according to Usage, 
Your Majesty can avail Yourself of our Advice 
and Assistance in the Preparation and Adoption 
of Measures which the Welfare of the Country 
may require. 

“We rejoice to learn that Your Majesty con- 
tinues to maintain the most friendly Relations 
with Foreign Powers. 

“ We humbly thank Your Majesty for acquaint- 
ing us that the complicated Affairs of the Duchies 
of Holstein and Sleswig have continued to engage 
Your Majesty’s Attention, and that Your Ma- 
jesty has every Reason to expect that the Treaty 
between Germany and Denmark, which was con- 
cluded at Berlin in the Year before last, will in a 
short Time be fully and completely executed. 

“Wx beg Leave to assure Your Majesty that 
we participate in the Regret which Your Majesty 
has expressed, that the War which unfortunately 
broke out on the Eastern frontier of the Cape of 
Good Hope more than a Year ago still continues ; 
and we thank Your Majesty for informing us that 
Papers will be laid before us containing full In- 
formation as to the Progress of the War, and the 
Measures which have been taken for bringing it 
to a Termination. 

“Wuuz We unite with Your Majesty in the 
sincere Satisfaction with which Your Majesty hag 
observed the Tranquillity which has prevailed 
throughout the greater Portion of Ireland, we 
deplore, in common with Your Majesty, that cer- 
tain Parts of the Counties of Armagh, Monaghan, 
and Louth have been marked by the Commission 
of Outrages of the most serious Description. 

“We rejoice to learn that the Powers of the 
existing Law have been promptly exerted for the 
Detection of Offenders, and for the Repression of 
a System of Crime and Violence fatal to the best 
Interests of the Country; and we thank Your 
Majesty for acquainting us that Your Attention 
will continue to be directed to this important 
Object. 

“ We thank Your Majesty for informing us that 
the Improvement of the Administration of Jus- 
tice in its various Departments has continued to 
receive Your Majesty’s anxious Attention ; and 
that in furtherance of that Object Your Majesty 
has directed Bills to be prepared, founded upon 
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the Reports made to Your Majesty by the respec- 
tive Oommissions appointed to inquire into the 

Practice and Proceedings of the Supreme Courts 
of Law and Equity. 

_ * Ws humbly concur with Your Majesty in the 
Persuasion that nothing tends more to the Peace, 
Prosperity, and Contentment of a Oountry than 
the speedy and impartial Administration of Jus- 
tice ; and it will be our Duty to give our best 
Consideration to those Measures which Your Ma- 
jesty has recommended to our Attention on this 
Subject. 

“We humbly beg Leave to express our Thanks 
to Your Majesty for informing us that Your Ma- 
jesty believes that there is no Necessity to renew 
the Act of 1848 for suspending the Operation of 
a previous Act conferring Representative Institu- 
tions on New Zealand, which will expire early in 
the next Year, and that no Obstacle any longer 
exists to the Enjoyment of Representative Insti- 
tutions by New Zealand. We assure Your Ma- 
jesty that the Form of these Institutions shall 
receive our best Consideration ; and we trust, 
with the Aid of the additional Information which 
has been obtained since the passing of the Acts 
in question, to arrive at a Decision beneficial to 
that important Colony. 

“Wx beg Leave humbly to state to Your Ma- 
jesty, that we participate in the Satisfaction 
which Your Majesty has been pleased to express 
in being able to inform us that the large Reduc- 
tions of Taxes which have taken place of late 
Years have not been attended with a proportion- 
ate Diminution of the National Income. We 
rejoice to learn, that while the Reduetion of Tax- 
ation has tended greatly to the Relief and Com- 
fort of Your Majesty's Subjects, the Revenue of 
the past Year has been fully adequate to the 
Demands of the Public Service. 

“We humbly join with Your Majesty in ue- 
knowledging, with Thankfulness to Almighty God, 
that Tranquillity, good Order, and willing Obedi- 
ence to the Laws, continue to prevail generally 
throughout the Country. 

“Wz humbly thank Your Majesty for the Ex- 
pression of Your Opinion, that this is a fitting 
Time for calmly considering whether it may not 
be advisable to make such Amendments in the 
Act of the late Reign relating to the Representa- 
tion of the Commons in Parliament as may be 
deemed calculated to carry into more complete 
Effect the Principles upon whigh that Law is 
founded. 

“ Wx thank Your Majesty for the Expression 
of the Confidence which Your Majesty feels, that 
in any such Consideration we shall firmly adhere 
to the acknowledged Principles of the Constitu- 
tien by whieh the Prerogatives of the Crown, the 
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Authority of both Houses of Parliament, and the 
Rights and Liberties of the People are equally 
seoured.”’ 


Lozp LEIGH : My Lords, in rising to 
segond the Address proposed in reply to Her 
Majesty’s most gracious Speech, permit me, 
in the first place, to request the favourable 
indulgence of your Lordships while I, with 
unfeigned diffidence, express my regret 
that I should, on the first occasion on 
which I have the honour of add 
a i have so important thoug 
gratifying a part to perform; greatly as 
my difficulties have been lessened b oo 
very able manner in which the yo Foe 
has been proposed to you by the noble 
Earl who has just sat down, But, while 
deeply regretting my own inability to do 
justice to the present occasion, I feel the 
more encouraged to expect a favourable 
reception at your hands, when I rise to re- 
cord my entire concurrence throughout 
with the sentiments centained in the 
Speech from the Throne, confident that in 
so doing I am gy with me the feel- 
ings of the House, The contents of the 
Speech have been so ably and fully com- 
mented upon by the noble Mover of the 
Address, that I will not detain you with 
any observations of my own on the war 
which unfortunately broke out on the east- 
ern frontier of the Cape of Geod Hope 
more than a year ago, and which still con- 
tinues, as papers will be laid before you 
containing full information as to the pro- 
gress of the war, and the active measures 
which have been taken for bringing it to a 
termination. Nor will I delay you with 
remarking on the importance of the mea- 
sure contemplated for the improvement of 
the law, as recommended by Commis- 
sioners, with a view to its more speedy ad- 
ministration; nor pause to prese upon your 
Lordships the propriety of granting 9 new 
constitution to that important dependency 
of this great empire, New Zealand, But, 
while granting the wisdom of making some 
addition to our forges to proteet the ex- 
tended possessions and interests of this 
great nation, I eannot but congratulate 
your Lordships on the amicable relation- 
ships exiating between ourselves and our 
foreign neighbours; while the prosperous 
state of the revenue, notwithstanding the 
remission of taxation (the st off being 
far short of the amount remitted), must be 


an additional subject of congratulation. 
The nar ng condition of all classes of 
Her Majesty's subjects, together with the 
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brightening prospects of the agricultural 
world, seem to promise a continuance, nay, 
an increase, of that national prosperity 
and contentment which the enlightened 
rule of our beloved Sovereign has, under 
Providence, hitherto secured to us. At 
the same time, the increasing population, 
the wealth and enlarged intelligence of the 
people, seem to call upon your Lordships 
to consider calmly the expediency of any 
further alterations in the provisions of the 
Reform Bill. Though outrages of a pe- 
culiar character have been prevalent in 
three counties in Ireland, which the utmost 
powers of the law have been and still are 
exerted to suppress, yet it is gratifying to 
know that the general state of that coun- 
try is more satisfactory. Such being the 
ease, and having, I believe, briefly touched 
upon most of the topics of Her Majesty’s 
most gracious Speech, it only remains for 
me to express my hope and belief that the 
Address will meet with your cordial and 
unanimous approval. 

On the Question being pro . 

The Eart of DERBY said: My Lords, 
important and multifarious as are the top- 
ies which are treated of in the gracious 
Speech just delivered from the Throne, I 
am happy to be able to state, at the very 
outset, that neither in the terms of that 
Speech, nor the Address in repiy to it, doI 
find any grounds for compelling the intro- 
duction of a hostile Amendment ; nor yet 
do I find in the speech of the noble Earl 
who moved the Address, nor in the speech 
of the noble Baron who seconded it, any- 
thing which requires much serious animad- 
version, saving always that splendid out- 
break of the noble Baron on the brighten- 
ing prospects of the agricultural interest. 
The topics, however, of the Speech and of 
the Address are, I repeat, so important and 
so multifarious, that I feel I should not be 
performing my duty either to the House, or 
to the position which I have the honour to 
oceupy in it, or to the party with which I 
have the honour to act, if I did not shortly 
express my opinions, and in expressing my 
opinions I know that I am expressing 
theirs, on some of the matters mentioned 
in that Speech. I said that the topics 
were important and multifarious; and, with 
all due deference to those who prepared 
that Speech, I must add that I never saw 
or a Speech in which the topics were 
jumbled together in such admired confu- 
sion, and in which there was such a total 
abstinence from all connection and order. 
We begin with a declaration of the friendly 

Lord Leigh 
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state of Her Majesty’s relations with Fo- 
reign Powers. e are then transported 
to the complicated state of affairs in the 
Duchies of Holstein and Sleswig; and 
thence we jump to our antipodes in the 
Cape of Good Hope. We are next carried 
to the tranquillity which reigns in one ae 
of Ireland, and then to the outrages which 
have been committed in another; and from 
the outrages in Ireland to the Expenditure 
required to make ‘a provision for 
the Public Service. Thence, again, we 
jump to the reforms to be made in the 
practice and proceedings of the Superior 
Courts of Law and Equity; and thence to 
the reform in the representative institu- 
tions, not of the United Kingdom, but of 
New Zealand. Then, making a sudden 
flight from New Zealand, we come back to 
Her Majesty’s declaration of satisfaction at 
the economical prospects of the country; 
and then, having already disposed of the 
representative system in New Zealand, we 
are recommended by Her Majesty to give 
some attention to the representative system 
of Old England. I am not surprised, my 
Lords, that for some time past rumours 
have been in circulation that the Cabinet 
is not in that en and perfect state of 
organisation which some could wish; and I 
can really not account for such an extra- 
ordinary concoction as this Speech is, un- 
less by supposing that each of the fifteen 
constituent mem of the Cabinet intro- 
duced each a paragraph into the Speech, 
and, having jumbled them together into a 
box, drew lots for the precedence in its 
organisation. But, my Lords, the order of 
the arrangement of the Speech is of much 
less consequence than the topics them- 
selves. Before, however, I come more 
particularly to them, it will be my duty, 
my Lords, to advert to two topics which 
are not adverted to in that Speech, and on 
which I shall be happy to elicit some ex- 
ression of opinion in Her Majesty’s 

inisters. In the course of last year Her 
Majesty’s Government thought it fit and 
necessary to use expressions of condolence 
regarding the distress which prevailed at 
that time among a large and important 
class of Her Majesty’s subjects: I mean 
the class connected with agriculture. I have 
seen, my Lords, and not without surprise, 
that this topic is now altogether omitted 
from the Speech. I am at a loss to know 
how and in what degree the prospects of 
the agricultural interest have materially 
“ brightened ’’ sinceJast year; but I was 
wholly unprepared for that splendid out- 
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break with which the noble Baron en- 
livened us, when, with a gallantry natural 
to his age and to his profession, he rushed 
forward to congratulate the agricultural 
classes, of all people in the world, on their 
eminent and increasing prosperity. I wish 
that I could share in the visions of pros- 
ore 4 in which the noble Baron indulged; 

at I confess that, in spite of the rise of 
2s. a quarter in the price of wheat in the 
course of the last few weeks, bringing up 
the price to the unprecedented amount of 
39s. 3d. a quarter, I see no prospect of 
material prosperity for the agricultural in- 
terest. There is one class, indeed, which 
I may congratulate on this recent rise, if 
I may trust to the accounts in the news- 

pers, and that is not the agriculturists, 
but the bakers. I see this day—and it is 
worthy of the attention and consideration 
of the public, if not of the Legislature—I 
see that in consequence of this rise of 2s. 
per we in the price of corn, that 
is, of 1-20th part of the price of the 
raw material, the price of the 4b. loaf 
is increased a penny, that is, it has 
been increased a fifth in consequence 
of the rise of a twentieth in the price 
price of the raw material. Now, I beg 
that in this case the country will consider 
that the increase in the price of the 4 lb. 
loaf ought to rest on the shoulders of those 
who ought to bear the responsibility, and 
ought not to be attributed to the increase 
in the price of corn. However, I don’t 
wish to overstate or exaggerate any part of 
the case, and I readily admit that even 
under the present system some portion of 
agricultural produce—I mean barley and 
oats—has maintained its price to an ex- 
tent greater than I and bens anticipated. 
But, my Lords, with regard to that most 
important article of agricultural produce, 
wheat, I must say the effect of the repeal 
of those laws which protected the native 
agriculturist, has influenced prices to a far 
greater extent than I ever ventured to 
anticipate. At the present moment the 
price of wheat is below what was antici- 
pated even by those who assured us that 
the prices then existing were purely ex- 
ceptional. For the last three or four 
years the price of wheat has been falling 
in this country; and my belief now is, as 
it was some two or three years ago, that 
the production of wheat in this country, 
unless some alteration of the law shall 
take place, must diminish to an extent 
alarming, if not dangerous, to this coun- 


try. My Lords, I do not look upon it as a 
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matter of indifference that a large and in- 
creasing portion of our supplies be 
enpeees from other countries, because, 
unless we are misinformed, a prohibition of 
exportation from these countries may not 
be distant or improbable. I am not con- 
vinced that the repeal of the corn laws 
may not lead to frequent fluctuations in 
price ; but I am confident that the effect 
of the repeal of these laws must be to 
render this country more than ever de- 
pendent on foreign countries for its main 
supply of food. That, my Lords, is a state 
of things dangerous to this or to any coun- 
try ; and I have not at all altered my opin- 
ion, that, for the —— of revenue, as well 
as the protection of native industry, it is 
desirable that agricultural produce should 
be included in the articles of im on 
which a revenue should be raised. But 
perhaps I should not have said anything 
on this subject had it not been for the ex- 
pression which fell from the noble Baron 
on the brightening prospects of agricul- 
ture. 

I now pass, my Lords, to another ques- 
tion of equal interest, on which I hope to 
hear some explanation from Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. At the commencement of last 
Session we were told, in most pompous 
language by the Prime Minister, that a 
most insolent and violent aggression had 
been committed on the independence of 
the country —that an attack had been 
made on our religious liberties—and that 
there was a conspiracy, an organised con- 
spiracy, against the Protestant institutions 
of England. After an announcement suf- 
ficiently ample to warrant the re-enactment 
of the whole code of penal laws, a mea- 
sure was introduced, which oceupied the 
attention of Parliament almost to the ex- 
clusion of every other subject from the 
beginning of the Session to its close, for 
the purpose of repelling that insolent and 
violent foreign aggression. I thought at 
the time that there was serious dan, 
threatening our Protestant institutions; 
but I also thought that Her Majesty’s 
Government was dealing with the surface 
and not with the substance of that danger, 
and with a small part and not with the 
whole of the evil to be encountered. 
Though I felt it my duty to support that 
Bill, yet I could not help feeling also that, 
limited and seanty as it was, it was not 
calculated to attain the object, limited and 
scanty as it was, which it sought to ac- 
complish. I wish to ask, then, whether 
any one of Her Majesty’s Ministers will 
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get bee say with a grave face that he is 
satisfied with the result of that legislation? 
I wish that Minister to tell me in what 
way that law has been effective—in what 
d the aggression has been repelled— 
and, above all, in what manner the institu- 
tions and liberties of Protestant England 
have been secured against the past and 
eon aggression of the See of Rome? 
am glad to see that the noble Earl op 
site (Earl Grey) is taking a note of what 
I am now saying, for I shall be glad to 
hear him state the mode in which that Act 
has had any effect in repelling or removing 
aggression, or in placing our liberties in 
security, or to hear him state that the law 
has been obeyed implicitly, and has pro- 
duced all the effect intended. For, my 
Lords, what is the fact? The fact is, that 
the law, whether so intended or not, has 
been entirely a dead letter—ay, and worse 
even than a dead letter, because it has 
been a target at which all manner of abuse, 
vituperation, and defiance has been launch- 
ed. The law, I say, has been violated 
with impunity—yes, openly and ostenta- 
tiously. Perhaps the noble Earl will tell 
me that no steps have been taken to punish 
the violation of the law, because no proof 
of its violation could be obtained. Now, 
that places the Government in this di- 
lemma, either that the law is such that it 
renders proof of the commission of the 
offence which it proposes to punish impos- 
sible, or that it has been openly violated, 
and in that law all the authority of Parlia- 
ment and of law in general has been 
openly, wantonly, and ostentatiously set at 
nought. I expect, however, to hear either 
that Ministers are satisfied with the law as 
it now stands, and that no further steps 
are to be taken to strengthen it, or else 
that they propose to take measures to vin- 
dicate that which last Session they de- 
clared to be a matter of national im- 
portance. 

I pass now, my Lords, to other topics; 
and, delicate as I know some of them to 
be, I shall not hesitate to speak on them, 
being bound by no such ties of official re- 
sponsibility as are Her Majesty’s Ministers. 

er Majesty’s Government announce that 
Her Majesty ‘‘continues to maintain the 
most friendly relations with Foreign 
Powers." Perhaps, if I had been seeking 
for an expression which would correctly 
describe our relations with Foreign Powers, 
I should have selected as the more appro- 
~ one, ** Our relations with Foreign 

owers continue on as friendly a footing 
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as when I last addressed you.” But, 
though it be a question of a more personal 
nature if our relations with Foreign Powers 
continue on the most friendly footing, yet 
it is a subject, at all events, on which the 
country will think, if not with anxiety, at 
least with some curiosity, how it came 
about that the Government found it necea- 
sary and expedient to part with the ser- 
vices of one of the most able and skilful of 
their colleagues. My Lords, I have had 
occasion frequently to find fault with the 
foreign policy of that noble Lord, and if 
he had still continued a Minister of the 
Crown, I should probably have found it 
necessary to comment on some of the 
transactions which have taken place since 
the last Session of Parliament; but no one 
can have any doubt that the noble Viseount 
was fully equal to the business of his 
office—that he is a man of the highest 
character, of the highest ability—and the 
opinion, therefore, must arise that some 
serious cause alone could have induced the 
Government to dispense with the services 
of one of their most experienced coadju- 
tors. If not, then, in this House, I pre- 
sume that in the other House of Parlia- 
ment public curiosity will be satisfied. I 
pass from that topie to one which is of 
infinitely more importance, namely, the 
real state of our relations with Foreign 
Powers. Even at this late hour, there is 
some hope that within a very short period 
the treaty between Germany and Denmark, 
which was completed the year before last, 
will fully sueceed. I rejoice in the re- 
moval of the cause of complaint and of 
difference between any two European na- 
tions, beeause I know how liable the 
slightest spark of dissension between any 
two countries might be to kindle a flame 
which it might be far more easy to kindle 
than to extinguish. But, my Lords, al- 
though Her Majesty’s Ministers have 
alluded to the friendly relations maintained 
between this and Foreign Powers, the 

have not alluded to their relations wit 

Franee. It may be politic on their part to 
do so; but I am not bound by any of 
those ties by which they are bound to ab- 
stain from speaking openly upon the sub- 
jeet. I entirely agree with the noble Earl 
who moved the Address (the Earl of Albe- 
marle) that the internal administration and 
government of each country is a matter for 
the consideration and arrangement of that 
country alone; that it rests with that 
country alone; and that that with which 
other countries have to deal is the Govern- 
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ment de facto, without reference to whe- 
ther it be the Government de jure. With re- 
gard to France, its government for the last 
sixty years has been a succession of usur- 
pations of one kind or another; but on no 
occasion have we thought it to be our duty 
to protest against that system of govern- 
ment which the French had chosen for 
themselves, whether the constitutional mo- 
narchy of Louis Philippe, the Republic 
of 1848, or that which I suppose I am 
still bound to call, by courtesy, ‘‘ the 
French Republic’’ of 1852. In each ease 
the form of government has been the de- 
liberate choice of the people of France, 
and that form is one which, as that choice, 
we are bound tb respect. We are bound 
to eonsider, undoubtedly, whether one 
form of government or another, whether 
one state of affairs or another, existing in 
a country in our immediate neighbourhood, 
may exercise an influence for good or evil 
over our own national relations and our 
national independence; but beyond the 
question of how far it may affect our own 
material national interests, we have no- 
thing whatever to do with any shade or 
form of government which a country may 
choose, } sat the most absolute despotism 
down to the most entire red republicanism. 
It is not for us, therefore, here to canvass 
every step which has been taken in France 
—to canvass either the poliey or morality 
of any particular act which may have been 
done. It is enough for us that the exist- 
ing state of government has been ac- 
quiesced in by the French almost with 
unanimity — it is enough for us to see 
that the extraordinary powers which are 
exercised by the French President have 
been conferred upon him by the almost 
unanimous expression of the popular opin- 
ion of France — it is enough for us 
to see that he holds the power whieh he 
now exercises by a title which we are 
bound to respect, that of the declared and 
expressed will of the people of France. 
My Lords, I will go farther, and I will 
say that I firmly believe that the French 
President personally is fully disposed to 
entertain friendly relations, and to main- 
tain a pacific poliey towards other nations. 
But, my Lords, I think that if anything 
eould divert him from that course—if he 
were a man likely to be worked upon by 
his own personal feelings—if anything 
were likely to divert him from that course 
of poliey which I believe his inclination 
and his sense of the interests of France 


are likely to make him take, it would: be 
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the injudicious, and, I may add, unjustifi- 
able language, which has been made use | 
of by a large portion of the public press 
of this country in commenting upon the 
character of the French Government and 
people. If, as in these days, the press 
aspires to exercise the influence of states- 
men, the press should remember that they 
are not free from the corresponding respon- 
sibility of statesmen, and that it is incum- 
bent on them, as a sacred duty, to main- 
tain that tone of moderation and respect, 
even in expressing frankly their opinions 
on foreign affairs, which would be required 
of every man who pretends to guide public 
opinion, and which is enendly expected 
from every man who does not seek to in- 
flict the most serious evils upon his own 
country and others; and I say that it is 
more than imprudent, that it is more than 
injudicious, that it is more than folly—that 
it is perfect madness—at one and the same 
time to profess a belief in the hostile in- 
tentions of a foreign country, and to pa- 
rade before the eyes of that very people 
the supposed inability of this country to 
defend itself ; to magnify the resources of 
your supposed assailant, and to point out 
how easy would be the invasion, if not the 
subjugation, of this country (though, thank 
God! the most violent have not yet spoken 
of subjugation); but to speak of that in- 
vasion, accompanying it with details of 
the fearful amount of horror and bloodshed 
which, under any circumstances, must at- 
tend it, and then, in the same breath, to 
assail with every term of obloquy, of 
vituperation, and abuse, the public and 
private character of the man who wields 
that foree which you say is irresistible. I 
am sure, my Lords, that whatever un- 
favourable impression may have been made 
on the an mind of Franee by the un- 
justifiable censures of the public press, 
that impression may be removed to a great 
extent by the frank expression of opinion 
such as you have now received in this and 
the other House of Parliament; and cer- 
tain I am that in making use of these ex- 
pressions I speak the opinion of every 
well-judging and well-meaning friend of 
his country. But, believing as I do in 
the pacifie policy of Prince Louis Napo- 
leon, certain that the preservation of peace 
is an object of not less importance to 
France than to England, certain that the 
whole Continent of Europe would be band- 
ed as one man against him who should 
unjustifiably violate the state of peace in 
whieh happily for some time we have been 
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reposing, conscious as I am also that the 
violation of peace would ultimately recoil 
on the country which leads to it, I cannot 

et conceal from myself that the state of 
Sates is at present in so unsettled a con- 
dition that even the ruler of that country 
may not always be a free agent. I know 
not the passions which may suddenly break 
out—what the motives which may influence 
that vast army, which, well equipped, 
numerous, and powerful, does hold in its 
hand at this moment an important influ- 
ence over the destinies of France and of 
Europe. A sudden ebullition of public 
feeling may override all considerations of 
sound and long-sighted policy, and over- 
bear the prudent determinations of the 
ruler of France; and I think, therefore, if 
in truth we are in anything approaching 
that state of the want of provision for the 
defence of this country in which we are 
assured we are by the noble Earl, that you 
are bound to take care, looking at the un- 
settled state of affairs in France, and of 
the possibility of the Government of that 
country being overborne by an unreason- 
ing a ag clamour, that such precautions 
are taken in this country, and such pro- 
visions made for its defence, as would 
render an invasion not only a matter of 
improbability, but of absolute impossibility, 
on account of the results that must ensue 
from it. Therefore—I know not what 
others may think—but if with the view to 
the preservation of peace, if with no ag- 
gressive intention—and none such can be 
entertained by any of your Lordships—if 
Her Majesty’s Government, on their own 
responsibility, say that for the purpose of 
internal protection and of guarding our- 
selves against any the slightest risk of 
horrors which none of us, thank God! 
have ever had an opportunity of realising 
in our own persons, further expenditure be 
necessary, | am sure that I and those who 
act with me will be the last men who, 
because on other matters we differ from 
the Government, will seek to withhold 
from them that which they require for the 
safety and wellbeing of the country; and 
nothing will induce us to shrink from the 
responsibility of making effective provi- 
sions for security. But, my Lords, there 
may be one lesson which we may learn 
from the state of things in Paris—we may 
consider for our own advantage how nearly 
the two extremes of unlimited republican- 
ism and unlimited despotism approach — 
we may draw from the history of France 
and the state of other countries, that any 
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country which weakens and destroys the 
influence, whether in or out of the Legis- 
lature, of that great permanent body, the 
territorial possessors of the land—I don’t 
speak of your Lordships’ House, impor- 
tant members of that great body as you 
are, but of the country gentlemen of Eng- 
land, who are spread throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, who have the 
prestige of old hereditary descent, and 
whose names have been handed down 
through nany centuries, exercising @ con- 
servative influence (not in the sense of 
party, but of conserving the institutions of 
the country) each in his own immediate 
neighbourhood—I say, if you weaken and 
destroy that body—if you ‘take away the 
power of that class, which is intimately 
and indissolubly connected with the soil of 
the country, you may produce a republic, 
you may produce a despotism, you may 
produce a violent oscillation between the 
extreme of popular frenzy and the extreme 
of military despotism, but you destroy the 
possibility of the existence of a limited and 
constitutional monarchy, and take awa 
the best and only security for the well- 
regulated liberties of the country; for, 
without meaning the slightest disrespect 
to the great community on the other side 
of the Atlantic, I venture to say that the 
amount of individual liberty—meaning by 
that, liberty of speech, liberty of opinion, 
liberty of action—is far inferior there to 
that which is enjoyed in this country ; 
and that in the republican institutions of 
America the absolute majority is a greater 
tyrant over public opinion than any which 
exists under our monarchical institutions. 
My Lords, in the next paragraph of 
the Speech, Her Majesty expresses her 
regret that the war at the Cape still con- 
tinues. I am aware that I may be charged 
with rambling from one subject to another, 
but I must remind your Lordships that I 
am following the order, or rather/the dis- 
order, of the Speech to which I am di- 
recting your consideration. My Lords, it 
certainly is a matter of serious regret, and 
must be, moreover, of serious inquiry, how 
it is that that war, which has been so long 
raging in the Cape colony, is not only not 
yet brought to a termination, but has not 
yet made any material advance in that 
direction. If that war—if so it may be 
called, that ‘‘little war” against which 
we were so emphatically warned by a most 
distinguished authority in this House—in 
which we have been engaged for a period 
of now nearly two years— [Earl Guey : 
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Just thirteen months.] Well, if now for 
thirteen months a body of savages have 
been able to carry on a warfare, and a 
successful warfare, against all the troops 
which the Government have been either 
able or willing to spare for that service, it 
is manifestly a matter which requires the 
most serious consideration. I know, as 
well as the noble Earl, the difficulties at- 
taching to the government of the Cape 
colony; but I must say that I think those 
difficulties have been seriously aggravated 
by the unnecessary assumption of a nomi- 
nal sovereignty over a district of country 
over which it was absolutely impossible 
that you could exercise that permanent 
amount of authority which ought to be in- 
separable from the sovereignty of the Crown. 
I think that great errors have been com- 
mitted by unnecessarily extending our 
frontier, by increasing our line of posts, 
and at the same moment that we immea- 
surably increased the extent of the frontier 
to be defended, not only withdrawing a 
considerable portion of the troops actually 
at the Cape for the purposes of a war 
then hardly extinguished, but also with- 
drawing, from a false spirit of economy, 
@ portion of those troops in the asigh 
bouring colonies, from which, in the event 
of an outbreak in the Cape, reinforcements 
might have been most easily obtained. The 
Speech speaks of the “‘ progress ” of the 
war; but I am much afraid that in this 
matter Her Majesty's Government can 
only ‘‘ report progress ’’ in a Parliamentary 
sense, when no advance has actually been 
made. The only progress I am aware of 
is that Her Majesty's Government have 
recently, for the second time, thought fit 
in the middle of a war’ to supersede the 
Commander-in-chief during his military 
operations, and to send out another person 
to fill his place. I know not—and can 
searcely venture to ask the question— 
whether the military stigma thus thrown 
on the character of the Governor at the 
Cape is a stigma attached to him on the 
military authority of the noble Earl oppo- 
site (Earl Grey), or on what he will him- 
self, I think, admit to be the higher au- 
thority of the Commander-in-chief of Her 
Majesty’s forces. We will wait patiently 
for the explanations which Her Majesty's 
Government may have to give with respect 
to the little progress they have made in 
this case; but the subject is one which 
will demand—and will, I am sure, receive 
—the most anxious and careful considera- 
tion both of this and of the other House 
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of Parliament, not only with a view to 
censure that which may have been done 
amiss, but to prevent for the future the 
recurrence of an unlimited re of a 
discredit to British arms, and of a 
— and unavailing struggle for a worth- 
ess ion. 

But Her Majesty’s Government. have 
observed with ‘‘sincere satisfaction the 
tranquillity which prevails throughout the 

ter portion of Her dominions.” I 
am afraid, however, that in some parts 
of Ireland there is a melancholy rea- 
son for the tranquillity which prevails in 
them: where hundreds of thousands of 
acres are lying almost without inhabi- 
tants and without cultivation, it is not very 
extraordinary that tranquillity should pre- 
vailin them. There is no doubt about it, 
that famine and emigration have done 
their worst; there is no doubt about it, 
that a relief by the most frightful means 
has been afforded to the previously exube- 
rant population of the south and west of 
Ireland. It is a singular instance, cer- 
tainly, of the prosperity on which Her 
Majesty’s Government think that we may 
congratulate ourselves, that from this 
happy country there is pouring forth such 
a stream of emigration as no other coun- 
try has hitherto ever witnessed, and which 
is characterised in Ireland as the ‘‘ exodus 
of the Irish people.”” This is one of the 
most singular and lamentable instances of 
prosperity I know of ; but, at all events, I 
have no doubt that emigration and death 
have, to a certain extent, tended to pro- 
duce that absence of violence in the south 
of Ireland on which Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment congratulate themselves. It is 
impossible, however, to look without feel- 
ings of the deepest anxiety and a 
hension at the state of the north of Ireland 
—at the not individual outrages, but that 
systematic violation of the law, that sys- 
tematic perpetration of the most atrocious 
crimes, which now characterises so many 
portions of a hitherto peaceful district. I 
hope that Her Majesty’s Government are 
taking steps, not only for punishing the 
instruments of those abuses, and the dia- 
bolical association which has extended 
itself over so large a portion of Ireland; 
but I trust they are taking s also 
to come at the instigators.and the con- 
trivers of that association, and all those, 
who under any pretext, however holy, con- 
nive at or conceal their knowledge of the 
existence of those crimes. Her Majesty’s 
Government say that they have promptly 
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resorted in this case to the powers of the 
existing law. But I regret to find, that how- 
ever promptly they may have resorted to 
them, they appear to have resorted to them 
unsuccessfully; for within the course of the 
last twenty-four hours, since, as I suppose, 
this paragraph of the Speech was agreed 
upon, we have received an account of a 
most unfortunate nature, of the double 
failure of the first of those prosecutions 
which have been commenced on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government at the special 
sessions, by which a damp has been thrown 
on the administration of justice, an en- 
couragement has been given to the per- 
petration of further outrages, and that 
which ought to be, as it is in England, an 
instrument of upholding and supporting 
the majesty and vindicating the authority 
of the law—namely, the institution of the 
jury itself—has been made an instrument 
for defeating and destroying the adminis- 
tration of justice. The jury may have been 
justified in not convicting the prisoner; 
bes if they were justified in disagreeing 
as to their verdict, then I say that Her 
Majesty’s Government have acted, as I 
think, with culpable precipitation in hasten- 
ing the holding of the special commission, 
because that commission ought not to have 
been appointed unless they were perfectly 
certain that the evidence they had to ad- 
duce in the case was such as could be 
attended with no risk or hazard of failure. 
At all events the convictions have failed; 
the law is defeated; justice is defrauded; 
and the effect of this impression is evident, 
for at the very time this special commission 
is sitting, two persons, as I understand, 
have been arrested within a very short 
distance of the place where the commission 
met, charged with the crime of lying in 
wait for the purpose of committing another 
atrocious murder. The state of things in 
that country is stich as to require, no 
doubt, vigorous administration of the exist- 
ing law; but I should be better satisfied 
if, in this paragraph, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had not been content with saying 
that their attention would still be directed 
to this important subject, but had taken 
upon themselves to assure us that if the 
ordinary powers of the law for the sup- 
pression of this organised system of out- 
rage should be insufficient, they would not 
hesitate to apply to Parliament for such 
extraordinary powers as they might deem 
necessary for the security of life and pro- 


perty. 
My Lords, with regard to the question 
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of law reform, no one, of course, can doubt 
the importance of securing a y and 
impartial administration of justiee in the 
various judicial eourts of this country. 
Upon that subject I will only say that I 
hope due attention will be given by Her 
Majesty’s Government to the recommen- 
dations of the Commissioners, on which 
recommendations Bills are to be founded, 
although very little time for that consider- 
ation has as yet been given, inasmuch as 
the document containing the views of the 
Commissioners was not, I believe, signed 
until last week. I trust that the subject 
will be carefully and maturely considered, 
and that this is not to be, according to the 
statement of the noble Lord who seconded 
the Address, a mere patching up of the 
old system, but a total and entire change 
and reorganisation of the courts. I trust 
that the measure will be speedily intro- 
duced into your Lordships’ House, and 
under the sanction of that Member of the 
Cabinet who is more immediately con- 
nected with the administration of the law. 
I eannot hesitate to say, that, looking at 
the various subjects to be brought under 
the consideration of the other House, and 
looking at the nature of this particular 
subject, it is absolutely essential that it 
should be brought, at an early period, not 
under the consideration of the other, but 
under the consideration of your Lordships’ 
House. 

From the courts of justice we proceed 
to New Zealand. It is certainly very 
satisfactory to know that the time has 
arrived when, in the judgment of the 
noble Earl opposite, New Zealand is fitted 
for representative institutions; but I can- 
not forget that that time had arrived, in 
the judgment of the noble Earl, some five 
or six years ago. In the year 1846, or 
the year 1847, the noble Earl prepared a 
bran new constitution for New Zealand. 
But in the course of the year 1848 he 
found it advisable to introduce a law for 
suspending that constitution. The sus- 
pending law is at present about to expire; 
but your Lordships are not to re 
that at the expiration of the period of its 
suspension the suspended law is to revive. 
Far from it; you will have to consider 
again another new constitution; for the 
former one is now considered unworkable, 
and you are again about to be called upon 
to determine what specics of representa- 
tive institutions are at this moment appli- 
eable to New Zealand. I have no doubt 
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deliberate, calm, and careful consideration. 
But you will also, I feel persuaded, find 
some little time to devote, at intervals, to 
the comparatively insignificant subject of 
the representative institutions of thi 
country. Upon that subject I wish to 
say a few words. 

I pass over without any detailed notice 
the satisfaction which has been expressed 
by Her Majesty’s Government ‘that the 
large reductions of taxes which have taken 
place of late years have not been attended 
with a proportionate diminution of the 
national income, and that the revenue of 
the past year has been fully equal to the 
demands of the publie service.”’ But 
when it is said that the revenue has been 
adequate to the public exigencies, I must 
remind your Lordships that a considerable 
portion of that revenue consists of a tax, 
not very popular in the other House of 
Parliament, and for the continuance of 
which there appears to be no very absolute 
certainty. The adequacy of the public 
revenue to the demands made upon it, 
depends, at all events, upon a tax which, 
if we are to believe Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, we may be compelled to have re- 
course to as a war tax; but on that account 
it is most important that it should not be 
unnecessarily continued in time of peace. 
And yet without the imposition of that 
tax, with all its inequalities and all its in- 
justice, you could not venture to say, that 
with the great prosperity of the country the 
revenue was adequate, or anything like 
adequate, to the exigencies of the public 
service. I will not attempt to follow the 
noble Earl who moved the Address in an- 
swer to the Speech from the Throne 
through the various statements which he 
presented to the House. I shall, however, 
make an observation upon one point. The 
noble Earl speaks of a very large increase 
in the commercial exports of this country 
within the last few years. I wish that the 
next time he speaks upon commercial sub- 
jects, he would ask the commercial men in 
this country whether they found their pro- 
fits to afford any proportion to the amount 
of their exports. I believe that, one and 
all, they would tell him there never was a 
year of such low profits, and in many re- 
speets of such serious commercial losses, 
as the year 1851, with all its boasted pros- 
perity. The noble Earl would also do well 
to look at the returns to the property tax 
during the past year, and more especially 
that portion of the property tax which is 
collected from trades and professions. The 
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decline in that item of the national revenue 


does not afford a d for that extremely 
sanguine view which the noble Earl has 


taken of the commercial prosperity of the 


this | country. We find that profits do not keep 


with exports, and that those. profits 
ce exhibited in the property tax of the . 
year show not only no increase at all, but 
indicate a progressive decline in the amount 
of capital on which that tax is paid. 

My Lords, the last topic adverted to in 
the Speech from the Throne is the project 
of Her Majesty’s Government for a reform 
of our representative institutions. Now I 
do not hesitate to say I am glad to find 
that we are not called upon to concur with 
Her Majesty’s Government in the opinion 
that this is the fittest time for the intro- 
duction of such a measure. In one res 
no doubt, we may enter upon a pon wt 
tion of it with the utmost ealmness, for I 
believe that instead of saying that it is 
viewed with calmness throughout the coun- 
try, we might use the stronger words— 
with entire apathy. I do not believe that 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, apart from Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
there are five reasonable men who eonsider 
it a matter of the slightest importanee 
whether this Bill be introduced or not, or 
who have the slightest desire for an agita- 
tion of the question of Parliamentary re- 
form. I think that the announcement of 
the intention to introduce this Bill was an 
unjustifiable act on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, I believe that an- 
nouncement to have been made hastily and 
unadvisedly, not beeause the state of the 
country required a deliberate investigation 
of our representative system, but as e 
vague lure held out in the hope, which 
turned out to be frustrate, of escaping 
an adverse division in the House of Com- 
mons, while the Prime Minister left it 
subsequently to himself and to his eol- 
leagues to consider to what extent it 
would be convenient for them te gratify 
the expectations they had ereated. I may 
be wrong, but I cannot help thinking that 
when the announcement of the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government was first 
made upon the subject, not only his Royal 
Mistress and his colleagues were utterly 
unprepared for such an announcement, but 
that he had not himself at the time the 
slightest idea what were to be the nature 
and object of the Bill he was to introduce, 
I believe that this is a course which is not 
justifiable in any man who holds the high 
position of Prime Minister of this country, 
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with the exaggerated tions of the 
15 waded else he was throwing down to 
iscussed and commented upon, and to 
become a subject of popular agitation, a 
topic which of all others would be most 
likely to kindle angry controversy. But 
Her Majesty’s Government have pledged 
emselves to introduce this Bill; and for 
my own part I do not hesitate to express 
my opinion that any advantage which can 
be derived from a change in our represen- 
tative system will be more than counter- 
balanced by the disadvantages of a renew- 
ed agitation on this exciting topic—of a 
renewed uncertainty as to any stability in 
our institutions, and the prospect of a con- 
stant change in the very basis of our con- 
stitution. But Her Majesty’s Government 
are pledged to bring forward a Bill upon 
this subject, and I presume they are by 
this time agreed upon its details—I pre- 
sume so, but I do not believe there is any 
absolute certainty upon the point. Well, 
then, I say it will be our duty calmly and 
deliberately to consider the nature and ex- 
tent of the Bill, and the principle on which 
it is founded. The Speech from the Throne 
is undoubtedly extremely vague upon the 
subject. We are told that its object will 
be to carry out the measure of 1832. Now, 
the Bill of 1832 was introduced for the 
purpose of doing away with some of those 
anomalies which length of time had pro- 
duced in our representative system. It 
was introduced for the purpose of doing 
away with what were absolutely nomina- 
tion boroughs, some of which existed only 
in the imagination. It was at the same 
time thought advisable to give to the inde- 
pendent inhabitants of certain great towns 
that representation which was monopolised 
by self-elected bodies, and also to admit to 
that share in our representative system, to 
which I think they were fairly entitled, 
certain towns which had gradually grown 
up into importance, and to give them their 
due weight, but not more than their due 
weight, in the representation of the coun- 
try. Such were the principles on which 
the Reform Bill of 1832 were based; but 
I believe that no one declared more em- 
phatically than the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government, that the objects of the 
Bill of 1832 had been effected; so em- 
mg indeed, on various occasions, 
as the noble Lord declared himself op- 
posed to further change, that the word 
** finality,’’ which inadvertently escaped 
from him, has been attached to his name. It 
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would now appear, however, that although 
the noble Lord thought this country could 
not bear a revolution once in five years, he 
is of opinion that extensive changes may 
be introduced in our representative system 
once in twenty-one years. He seems to 
think that the constitution of this eountry 
is something like an agricultural lease— 
that at the end of twenty-one years the 
tenant has derived the fullest advantage 
from his old lease, and that it is full time 
then for him to enter into a new contract. 
Now I confess that I cannot admire that 
perpetually fluctuating condition of the 

resentative system in this country. I 
think it will be necessary for Her Majesty’s 
Government to show why this Bill was re- 
quired, and I think it will be rather diffi- 
cult for them to satisfy the country that 
any Bill upon the subject was required at 
this moment. They will, however, have 
to state not only why they thought an 
alteration in the present system was called 
for, but they will also have to state in what 
sense, and with what view and what object, 
their alteration of the existing system is 
introduced; and upon the explanations 
which they may give upon those points, 
will depend the opposition or support which 
they will meet with from that great party 
with which I have the honour to act. We 
may think it would be more advisable that 
no Bill should be introduced; Her Majesty’s 
Government have taken upon themselves 
the undivided responsibility of saying that 
this question shall be again opened. But 
I do not say that in itself an extension of 
the numbers of the constituency will not 
be perfectly consistent with the useful ad- 
ministration of the affairs of this country, 
which is, after all, the great object of all 
representative institutions. I say, how- 
ever, that although numbers may not ma- 
terially affect this question, the class of 
new constituents whom you are to intro- 
duce, and the distribution of the power 
which is to be given to that class, may 
and must most materially affect the char- 
acter of the body to be hereafter elected. 
I presume that Her Majesty’s Government 
are not going to lend themselves to the 
notion that they are to do away with all 
existing irregularities and anomalies. I 
presume that they are not going to cut up 
the country into districts in which repre- 
sentation would be precisely coincident and 
coequal with the population of those dis- 
tricts. I presume that none of those fal- 
lacies will enter into the scheme of Her 
Majesty’s Government, I am convinced 
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that if it were possible for them to accom- 
ish such a scheme, nay, if it were possi- 
le for them to introduce a perfect equality 
with regard to the representation in the 
other House of Parliament, that perfect 
equality would be entirely discordant from 
the spirit of the British constitution, and 
would produce the most unfavourable effect 
on the constitution of the House of Com- 
mons itself. I am satisfied that the very 
essence of the utility of the House of 
Commons as a representative body is, 
that it represents all classes and all de- 
nominations — not perhaps according to 
any precise or fixed rule, but that every 
class of Her Majesty’s subjects finds there 
its appropriate representative and organ— 
that large communities do not overbear the 
small—that the crowded masses do not 
preponderate unduly over the scattered 
population of the country. I trust that in 
the course which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are about to take, they do not mean 
to disturb the existing balance between 
the different classes of the eqmmunity, or 
to give to the population of the large towns 
a larger influence than that which they at 
present possess over the legislation of this 
country—that they do not mean to swamp 
the distinction between the county and the 
borough voters, and to overwhelm that 
which I have already stated to your Lord- 
ships I believe to be the main security for 
the maintenance of the constitution of the 
country and the liberties of the people— 
namely, the permanent influence of the 
land—by giving a still larger prepon- 
derance to those whose apparent interests 
at all events are at variance with those of 
the proprietors of the soil. According, 
not to the extent of the Bill, but according 
to the extent of the principle involved in it, 
shall our course with respect to it be shaped. 
I can imagine it possible that some of the 
more eager supporters of Her Majesty’s 
Government may approve of the principle 
of the measure, and yet be dissatisfied with 
the extent to which they are prepared to 
go; so that the extent of the Bill will not 
be the question at issue so much as the 
principle involved in it, and the objects 
which the Government seek to attain by it. 
If we should concur in its objects, and 
think that it is calculated to meet existin 
abuses—not to do away with theoretica 
anomalies and irregularities, but te correct 
substantial injustice—then Her Majesty’s 
Government need apprehend no factious 
opposition from us to the introduction of 
the measure, however unnecessary or un- 
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wise we may think it. But if their object 
be to extend still further the democratic 
power in this community at the expense of 
those more conservative influences which 
maintain the permanent and fixed institu- 
tions of the country, then, I say, I care 
not what may be the step made—it is, in 
my belief, a step made in a dangerous 
direction—and to that principle I shall be 
compelled to give such opposition as it may 
be in my power to offer. 

My Lords, I believe I have now gone 
through most of the topics, if not all the 
topics, introduced in the Speech from the 
Throne. We shall have other opportunities 
of dealing with many of those topics sepa- 
fately and individually, and much more 
conveniently than in the course of an inci- 
dental discussion such as this; and I now 
conclude by repeating what I stated at the 
outset, that neither in the Speech from the 
Throne, nor in the language held by the 
noble Lords who have moved and seconded 
the Address, do I see any necessity for 
doing that which without necessity I al- 
ways consider to be unwise and impolitic, 
namely, disturbing on the first day of the 
Session the unanimity with which we should 
present a loyal Address to Her Majesty. 

Eart GREY: My Lords, I rejoice 
very much to find that the noble Earl who 
has just sat down has no intention of 
moving an Amendment to the Address 
which has been so ably proposed and se- 
conded by my noble Friends behind me. 
But I still more rejoice to find that, in the 
speech just made by the noble Earl, there 
is so much in which I can express my en- 
tire and cordial concurrence. It has been 
very often my lot in Parliamentary warfare 
to be arranged on opposite sides to the 
noble Earl; but I must say, in the speech 
he has just delivered, I find very little in- 
deed from which I am inclined to differ. 
There certainly are points on which I differ 
from the noble Earl; but, on the other 
hand, the greater part of his speech 
appears to me characterised by just and 
sound views on the particular questions 
adverted to; and I am able therefore to 
follow him more briefly and easily than 
I otherwise could have done. The noble 
Earl began his speech very good-humour- 
edly, and indulged in some amusing witti- 
cisms upon the order in which the various 
subjects are treated in Her Majesty’s 
Speech. Now I can supply the noble 
Earl with a key to the order in which they 
are treated. A few days ago, when the 
subject of the Speech was under discus- 
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sion, my noble Friend who prepared the first 


draft of the Speech stated the principles 
by which he had been guided ia poins of 
order. He said the right principle was, 
in the first place, to mention the various 
topics with regard to the past, to which 
it was necessary to call the attention of 
Parliament; then to introduce any refer- 
ence which might be neéessary as to finan- 
cial meastires; and then to come to the 
various topics likely to be brought under 
the considetation of Parliament; and it 
was natural that the most important and 
that which would probably occupy the 
largest share of the attention of Parlia- 
ment should be reserved for the concluding 
paragraph. 

The noble Earl first adverted to two 
subjects which he said had been omitted 
from the Royal Speech, and, referring 
to the absence of any allusion in it to ag- 
ricultural distress, he found considerable 
fault with my noble Friend behind me 
for the very sanguine anti¢ipations he had 
expressed with regard to an improve- 
ment in the prospects of those en- 
gaged in agriculture, and which he 
considered not warranted by the existing 
state of things. I am sorry to incur 
the noble Earl’s reprehension; but I say, 
in my judgment, my noble Friend’s 
expression of pers for the future was 
not in the slightest degree exagge- 
tated or unwarranted by the present cir- 
cumstances of the country. What is the 
condition of the farmer? Why, the Brit- 
ish farmer it the greater part of the 
country has had the advantage of a very 
excellent crop. Providence has blest 
him with an ample return for his labour; 
and while the amount of produce he has 
had to sell has been large, except it 
the article of wheat, it is notorious that 
the prices have been highly remunerative : 
—that oats, barley, and cattle, have all 
brought prices with which good farmers 
had no right to be discontented. And we 
have now seen a remarkable circum- 
stance, which a few years ago no noble 
Lord in this House would have been pre- 
pared for—we have actually seen the ex- 
port of wheat of British growth to supply 
the exigencies of other countries, showing 
that in this country, under the stimulus 
of competition, and the advantages which 
with that stimulus the British farmer has 
had conferred upon him, by various mea- 
sures of late years, we have been able so 
to reduce the cost of production that we 
can compete with foreign countries as to 
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the cost of our wheat. The foble Eael 
reserved his opinion as to whether it might 
not, at some future period, be néc 

to impose @ revenue duty on grain; for 
this reason, that if we persevered in the 
present system, the effect would be that we 
might be left to a greater and greater ex- 
tent dependent upon foreign nations for 
the supply of the most fiecessary artiele of 
out consumption. Now, I see around me 
many of your Lordships who have 4 prac- 
tical and personal knowledge of the state 
of agriculture in this country; and I will 
ask you whether, from one énd of the 
country to the other, the progress of ini- 
provement, the inctease of cultivation, has 
not been beyond anything that any one 
of you could have imagined? I spoke 
yesterday to an old friend of mine, who 
comes from the great agricultural county 
of Lincolnshire, ard he told me that he 
never saw draining, that foundation of all 
improvement, go on with so much activity 
end to such an extent as now. I have 
heard the same from Devotishire. I éati 
say the same for Northumberland, and I 
hear of the same progress in every part of 
the country. The other day I heard 4 
complaint from some persons who live in 
the neighbourhood of the Downs, in the 
south of England, who were afraid that in 
a few years the delightful rides over the 
Downs would be destroyed, the plough was 
encroaching so fast upon the land. I 
have not seen this myself; but I heard the 
complaint made, not with reference to the 
state of agriculture, but speaking of quite 
other matters. For myself, I believe im- 
provements in agriculture never made more 
rapid progress than at this moment. And 
I believe, further, that the farmers are 
beginning to recover from the depression 
of spirits which has weighed upon them 
for a considerable time. They are be- 
ginning to entertain a hope that they 
shall get through the difficulties. I am 
far from denying that there are difficulties 
to be contended with. Perhaps none of 
your Lordships have experienced these diffi- 
culties more than myself, or have felt more 
the pressure of the times. But, in spite 
of that pressure, and of those difficulties, 
I never for a monient entertained a doubt 
that a better time was coming; and that in 
good time British agriculture, like every 
other branch of British industry, when 
fairly put upon its mettle, would stand 
competition with any foreign nation. While 
upon this subject I cannot help saying that 
I have heard with deep regret what the 
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noble Earl said with respect to the imposi- 
tion of a révenud deny pod a he 
is & quéstion upoh which ‘i think it is of 
the ittiportaned to the agriculturist 
and to the oti ty at large that we should 
know where we stand; that a permanent 
atid final determination of Parliament as to 
the policy that should be adopted upon this 
question should be conie to at once and for 
ever. If we are to have duties upon corn, 
let those who :dvocate them come forward 
and state their case, and let it be fairly 
argued. Let me remind them, that when 
we, who were against the old systein of the 
corn las, = the change which has 
since taken place, we did not wait till we 
had @ majority; we did not say, “ Oh, we 
have no chance in the present House of 
Commons—we will wait till we get a House 
of Cothttiots which is more favourably in- 
clined.” No. We knew that if this ques- 
tion was to be settled, it could only be 
by argument and discussion. We stated 
our views fairly and plaiily in the other 
House of Parliament, and year after 
year, with apparently hopeless minorities 
the first in which I myself, and my noble 
Friend behind me (the Earl of Carlisle) 
voted, was 4 minority of only 12 to sortie 
500 or 600—we continued to state 
our viéws, and from that day to the final 
triumph of those principles we never hesi- 
tated or shrunk from discussion, from 
stating ag our views, and putting them 
before the House and the country. Now, 
I say those who believe the present aoe 
is wrong, who think it ought to be altered, 
are bound, in fairness to the country, and 
to those who differ from them, to state 
élearly and distinctly their views, to bring 
them before Parliament and before the 
éotifitry, and let theii then stand or fall by 
the result of that discussion. But let me 
add this one observation: When you talk 
about 4 duty om grain, for revenue, let 
thé advise you to settle this question with 
some of your own supporters; because, well 
do I remember when I and those with whom 
I acted were arguing for a change of the 
eorn law, and urging the substitution of a 
moderate fixed duty for the sliding stale, 
that a noble Earl, who now sits at 
the etd of the bench opposite (the Earl 
of Winchilsea) denowhsed in & most emi- 
sey manner the iniquity of raising a 
uty for revenue upon the food of the peo- 
ple. He said protection was all right, he 
would vote for protection; but when the 
tiestion between a fixed duty and a sliding 
Scale was introduced, he said a duty for re- 
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vériué tipo thé food of the peoplé Was 4 
meéastire s6 iniquitous, and so contfary to 
all principle, that it otight never to be as- 
sented to by Parliament. I am sure the 
noble Earl will temember the hes hé 
has thade to this effect; and I ag when 
you talk of that principle of a duty for re- 
vente On Corti, yoti will settle the question 
with your own stp rs, and that you 
will tell tis fairly whether reveritie or pro- 
tection is your object. If reventie is your 
object, aiid not protection, yo are bound 
to lay your duty upon all wheat, not merely 
upon wheat that is imported. but on wheat 
that is grown at home. You do so with 
respect to sugat, afid with respect to every 
other atticlé upon which the duties are fe- 
venue duties, and it is mere shuffling, anda 
disguise of your true object, to tell us you 
want duties for revenue, and at thé same 
time to impose a duty, not upon wheat 
whether home-grown or imported, but 
metely upon imported wheat. 

The next subject omitted from thé 
Speech to which the noble Earl adverted, 
was the celebrated measure of last year 
with respect to Papal aggression. The 
noble Earl asked me whether I was pre- 
pared to say that that measure had an- 
swered, and had given security to our Pro- 
testant institutions? He appears to think 
that the Bill was intended to do that which 
I, for one, hever expected. I never locked 
at an Aét of Parliament to give security 
to otir Protestant faith, whatever the noble 
Earl might do. What do the institutions 
of the country rest upon? Upon the con- 
vietions of the vast body of the le of 
this country in the truth of that religion 
which they profess. Those convictions can 
neither be taken away nor strengthened by 
Act of Parliament. The security of our 
Protestant institutions rests upon the gene- 
ral conviction of the people, that that re+ 
ligion which they are intended to teach the 

eople, is trite and consistent with the Holy 
Betiptures. _I, for one, entertaiii such a 
peng confidence in the triumph of truth, 

am so satisfied that disctission can only 
tend in the end to give additional stability 
and strength to that which is founded in 
truth, that I never looked for 4 momient to 
Acts of Parliament as any protection against 
what is called Papal aggression. If the 
real power of the Papacy is 4 power over 
the mitids of the people; that power you 


cannot take away nor confer by Act of 
Parliament. It rests upoti something far 
beyond your reach, and is not to be dealt 
with by weapons of that description. But 
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the object of the Act of Parliament last 

ear was, in my opinion, very different. 

thought that a most wanton insult had 
been given to the people of this country in 
feelings which are deeply cherished by the 
great majority of them, and I did think 
it was fit and proper that Parliament 
should, by a solemn and legislative Act, 
utterly repudiate and protest against the 
act so committed, and which has so shock- 
ed the feelings of the people. But to 
suppose that this Act could make the 
smallest difference to the real power 
of the Pope, or the real power of the 
priesthood, would, in my opinion, be 
utterly to mistake what the power rests 
upon. I believe that even over those who 
profess the Roman Catholic religion, that 
power, instead of being really increased by 
the aggressive spirit which has lately been 
shown by the Court of Rome, and by a 
certain portion of the priesthood, I believe 
that power, instead of being increased and 
augmented, has, on the contrary, been 
sapped and mined in its foundations by 
the injudicious measures which have been 
taken, for, I rejoice to say, that those 
most useful institutions the Queen’s Col- 
leges are prospering, and likely to 
prosper. Those institutions, and that 
system of education which the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Derby) was, greatly to 
his credit, one of the principal instruments 
in establishing in Ireland—that system of 
general education is opening the minds of 
the poontes and I believe they will not, 
whether they are Roman Catholic or Pro- 
testant, tamely bend their necks under the 
yoke of priestly tyranny. Against that 
; ge whatever be the denomination of 

e priests by whom it is attempted to be 
exercised, I shall always raise my voice. 
I believe there is a natural disposition, if 
it is not checked by the determined coun- 
tenance of the laity, in the priesthood of 
almost every denomination unduly to trench 
upon the mental freedom of those whom it 
is their business to teach. Against that 
tyranny it is the duty of every man of in- 
dependent mind to array himself as far as 

ssible; and I certainly think that in 
reland, and in this country generally, the 
measure adverted to on the part of the 
Pope has not done any real injury to us. 
But the noble Earl says, “‘ Is the Act to 
be a dead letter?”’ I say it has not been 
so; I say that at this moment the digni- 
taries of the Roman Catholic Church have 
practically submitted to the Act, by taking 
the greatest possible pains to avoid com- 
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mitting themselves to that open violation 
of which it would have brought them into 
contact with the law. The utmost care 
and pains have been taken, as far as I am 
informed, by the dignitaries of that Church 
to avoid that assumption of the prohibited 
dignities which would have brought them 
within the purview of the law. It is surely 
no unimportant object to have been gained 
by the law that it has taught the Catholic 
priesthood and the population of this coun- 
try, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, 
that if a case for interference really exist, 
Parliament is not to be deterred from in- 
terfering, and is prepared to take such 
measures as may be necessary to prevent 
any aggression upon our religion from any 
quarter. That is my view with regard to 
the Act of last Session, and such the 
grounds on which I deny that it is a dead 
letter. 

The noble Earl then proceeded to notice 
the various topics in the Royal Speech, 
and in doing so began by making a remark 
upon a change which has recently taken 
place in one of the principal departments 
of the Government, by the retirement of 
my noble Friend (Lord Palmerston) from 
the Foreign Office. Upon that subject, 
considering all things, I feel that it would 
be the height of indiscretion and im- 
propriety on my part if I were to make 
any other remark than this, that I cordi- 
ally coneur with the noble Earl in the 
tribute which he has paid to the talent, 
the ability, and the character of my noble 
Friend the late Secretary of State for the 
Foreign Department; and I will also add 
the expression of my sincere and deep 
regret, that circumstances have occurred 
which deprive his colleagues of his assist- 
ance, and of the advantage of that noble 
Lord’s co-operation with them in the coun- 
cils of their Sovereign. 

The noble Earl then proceeded to re- 
mark upon the state of France. I have 
the pleasure of being able to express my 
unqualified concurrence in, I believe, every 
word which he uttered. I entirely agree 
with him as to its being the duty of this 
country, as a country and a nation, and 
the duty of each individual in his individual 
eapacity, to abstain from any interference 
in the internal polities of that great and 

werful nation which lies so near to us. 

, like the noble Lord, observe with the 
deepest concern, and, I may say, with the 
indignation which the noble Earl has ex- 
pressed, the tone which has been taken by 
a large portion of the newspaper press of 
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this country. I think that the denuncia- 
tion of the Person at the head of the Go- 
vernment of France, coupled with those 
more than exaggerated—I will say, untrue 
—representations of the defenceless con- 
dition of this country, do not only savour 
of imprudence, but of something worse 
than imprudence; and | rejoice that the 
noble Earl, in the position which he occu- 
pies, has come forward to assert, in the 
emphatic manner in which it has been 
done, his utter repudiation of langu: 
such as I have described. And I do 
trust that when, with the full assurance 
that I have the concurrence of my col- 
leagues, I join in that repudiation, and 
when I am convinced every one of your 
Lordships will echo the same sentiment, 
I do believe and hope that the mischief, 
the incalculable evil, which might other- 
wise have resulted from language thus 
held by a great part of the newspaper 
press of this country, will to a great 
extent be neutralised, and that it will 
be understood in foreign countries that, 
however those newspapers may express 
the opinions and the feelings of those 
who write in them, they do not express 
the opinions or the feelings of any great 
and powerful party in this country, or in 
the Houses of Parliament. 

The noble Earl then proceeded to advert 
to the question of the defences of this 
country. Here also, my Lords, I think 
the noble Earl expressed views which are 
perfectly just, and with which your Lord- 
ships cannot but concur. ike him, 
I entertain the fullest confidence in the 
assurance of friendly feeling which the 
Government of this country has not failed 
to continue to receive from all the great 
Powers of the world. I belieye there 
exists nowhere any serious intention of 
attacking this country, or of disturbing 
the peace of the world. But, at the same 
time, I concur with the noble Earl in 
thinking that, however pacific may be the 
intentions of our neighbours, it is not fit- 
ting that the security of this country 
should rest only upon the permanence of 
those amicable intentions. This nation 
occupies too high a position in the world 
to trust its security upon such a founda- 
tion. I think we are bound always to feel 
that we have the means of protecting our- 
selves from any aggression which may be 
attempted, however unlikely it may be 
that such an aggression is contemplated. 
I think also, in common I believe with the 
great majority of those who have consider- 
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ed this subject, that for many years it has 
been necessary that something should be 
done to place this country in a state of 
greater security from aggression. This is 
a subject to which the attention not only 
of the present but of preceding Adminis- 
trations has been for a considerable time 
directed; and it would be a great mistake 
to suppose that nothing has already been 
done. It would, for obvious reasons, be 
highly inconvenient and improper for me 
to enter into detail; but to those ac- 
quainted with the subject it is perfect- 
ly well known that much has been done 
of late years to increase the means of 
this country for its own protection, and 
that we stand now in a far better posi- 
tion, with reference to our defences in 
case of need, than we did upon the last oc- 
casion when there arose serious misappre- 
hensions that tranquillity might be dis- 
turbed: I refer to the time of the discus- 
sion on the case of Pritchard, which created 
8o serious an anxiety in the Government of 
this country. Since that period, although 
nothing has occurred to create any fresh 
jealousy, a great deal has substantially 
been done to improve our means of defence. 
I do not mean to say that we ought to stop 
with what has been done. I do see, as the 
noble Earl stated, in the present state of 
the world, sufficient reasons for going fur- 
ther. I cannot forget that every other 
country in the world does more than we do 
with a view to prepare against any sudden 
aggression. Even the United States— 
though by their position they are almost 
exempt from the possibility of invasion— 
though they have a standing army which, 
if small, is yet highly efficient, and a 
navy of the same description — in ad- 
dition to that, the United States have 
completely organised a militia, which, if I 
am not misinformed, amounts in num- 
ber to much nearer 2,000,000 than 
1,000,000 of men. Now, if even the 
United States thinks it necessary that 
some precautions of this kind should be 
taken, it can hardly be considered un- 
reasonable that in this country—so much 
more exposed as we are by situation, in 
case any misunderstanding with Foreign 
Powers should happen—we should be better 
furnished with means of defence. The pre- 
sent state of the world, the great increase 
which has taken place in the armament of 
all Foreign Powers, and the improvements 
in implements and the arts of war in mo- 
dern times, which render that increase, of 
course, so much more formidable—all these 
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things show us that we should haye our at- 
tention directed to this most important 
duty, and that we should not neglect mea- 
sures of defence. I entirely concur with 
the noble Earl as to the principle upon 
which any measures which we may take 
ought to be founded, namely, that they 
ought to be, ag is stated in the Speech 
from the Throne, consistent with a steady 
adherence to the pacific policy which we 
have always endeayoured to maintain, 

The noble Earl then adverted to that to 
me most distressing subject—the war now 
raging on the eastern frontier of the Cape 
of Good Hope. I have already laid upon 
the table of the House papers which con- 
tain the fullest information, and up to the 
latest date—up to despatches received only 
on Saturday last. As these papers will 
be in your Lordships’ hands in less than 
twenty-four hours, I think it highly desir- 
able that I should abstain from any discug- 
sion whatever upon them. There is only 
one point to which I will call the noble 
Earl's attention. He stated that the diffi- 
culties of the British Government at the 
Cape had been greatly increased by the 
extension of territory, more especially over 
what is called the Orange River Sove- 
reignty. Allow me to inform the noble 
Earl that no one has more regretted that 
extension of territory than myself, He 
knows, from papers already before the 
House, that it was adopted without the 
possibility of previously obtaining the eon- 
sent of the Government; and that it was 
not without great difficulty, and a balan- 
cing of the evils on both sides—on the one 
hand of disavowing a measure which had 
been actually adopted, and on the other of 
maintaining the authority of the British 
Crown at so great a distance from the seat 
of power—it was not yntil after a careful 
balancing of these opposite difficulties that 
Her Majesty’s Government decided upon 
confirming that act of the Governor of the 
Cape. Let me add—and this is the only 
observation I wish to make upon the sub- 
ject—that in one of those despatches which 
I trust your Lordships will be in posses- 
sion of to-morrow, Sir Harry Smith, al- 
luding to this subject, states his own opin- 
ion to be the same as mine—that it has 
been a great misfortune to be compelled to 
extend oyr power oyer this district, but 
that he was compelled to do so by the mea- 
sures previously taken under the adminis- 
tration of the noble Earl himself by the 
then Governor, Sir Peregrine Maitland, 
who had virtually established an authority 
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in that distriet which could not he entirely 
abandoned, Your Lordships may deny 
or admit the accuracy of this statement; 
but I only beg ta call the noble Earl’s at- 
tention to the fact that Sir Harry Smith’s 
defence for his conduct, is—and it is re- 
corded in the despatch received on Satur- 
day last—that the measures adopted b 
Sir P. Maitland in the years 1844 and 1848, 
when the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) 
was Secretary of State, had left him no 
alternative but to take the course which he 
did take, or to incur still more serious eyil. 
It may be a question whether he is right in 
his opinion, but that is the opinion which 
he has expressed. 

The noble Earl next adyerted to the 
state of Ireland, and said that the peace 
and order which Her Majesty’s Speech re- 
presented as prevailing in the greater part 
of that country, were owing to the fact 
that emigration and famine had thinned 
the population in the greater part of the 
country, so that it was not wonderful that 
no disturbances should have taken place; 
and the noble Earl said this exodus was 
hardly a conyincing proof of that prosper- 
ity which was said to exist in that coun- 
try. With respect to that extensive emi- 
gration, allow me to remind your Lord- 
ships of this circumstance—that during 
the five years that I have had the honour 
of holding my present office, one of the 
greatest difficulties with which I have had 
to contend in your Lordships’ House, has 
been resisting the very strong pressure 
whieh was made ypon ‘Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment by a very large proportion of the 
noble Peers connected with Ireland, when 
they urged the Government that they 
should yal far larger measures than they 
thought proper to do for the promotion of 
emigration from Ireland, I always held 
the opinion that interference on the part 
of the Goyernment was unnecessary, and 
would be unsafe; that there was a process 
in operation which would lead to emigra- 
tion being carried on to the fullest extent 
to which it was required; that if a yote of 
money by Parliament had been agreed to, 
you would have arrested voluntary efforts, 
and have entailed without necessity @ yery 
heavy expense upon the public, and at the 
same time have run the risk of not carry- 
ing on this emigration to the same extent 
that might otherwise take place by yolun- 
tary means. Now, these anticipations of 
mine haye been entirely verified by the re- 
sult; and it is a most curjgug circumstance, 
to which J beg to call your Lordahipa’ at- 
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tention, that the enormous emigration now 
going on from Ireland—that this most un- 
eled moyement of the human race 

m one eountry to another—is carried on 
absolutely without expense to this coun- 
try, almost exelusiyely by the earnings 
of previoys emigrants remitted for the 
P of enabling their friends who 
were left behind to join them in another 
hemisphere. I cannot help thinking this 
a circumstance most honourable to the 
national character of the Irish, It shows 
in the humbler classes a for 
their friends and relations, which I be- 
lieve has not been equalled by any other 
nation in the world, When the Irish go 
to America, the first object almost to 
which they devote themselves is to save 
money out of their higher wages, to ena- 
ble them to remit money to their own 
country to bring their friends and relations 
after them. 1 believe that this emigra- 
tion, though it has been extensive, has not 
been more so than was desirable or advan- 
tageous to the country, I believe Ireland 
will be greatly improved by it. I am eon- 
vinced that nothing but emigration of this 
description would have had the effect of 
breaking down the inveterate system which 
existed in that country of competition for 
land, and the bad system for the employ- 
ment of labour which had been for cen- 
turies the reproach of that country. But, 
with the facilities of intercourse with 
America now in existence, it is impossible 
that the great disparity of wages which 
has hitherto existed between those two 
countries, should much longer exist, I 
am, indeed, informed that within a very 
short time this curious cireumstance has 
taken place—that the tide of emigration 
is, to a certain extent, turning—that some 
of the persons who have emigrated from 
Ireland to Ameriga are returning, saying 
that they find by experience that if they 
work as hard in Ireland ag they are by 
force of circumstances compelled to do in 
America, they can be as well off in Ire- 
land as in the land to which they had re- 
moved, This is to a certain extent a new 
discovery, I hope it may be verified by 
further experience, I firmly believe it to 
be true. I believe that with the same 
amount of exertion, equally well direeted 
in Ireland, that is required from emigrants 
in America, those who are about to leave 
Ireland might, under present sireum- 
stances, live as well in the one country as 
the other. ButI believe that by leaving 


these things to themselves, by letting the 
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ressure of individual emigrants, guided 
y their own interests, equalise the popu- 
lation in different parts of the world in- 
stead of by State interference, we shall 
see that regeneration of Ireland which has 
been the ardent wish of every one of us 
for so many years. Upon another point 
to which he has adverted, I entirely agree 
with the noble Earl, that the improvement 
of Iveland is not to be expected unless that 
atrocious system of outrage which is at 
present confined to some districts, can be 
effectually suppressed; and he may rest 
assured that nothing which depends upon 
Government will be left undone to put 
down a system of outrage which is totally 
inconsistent with the security of life and 
property, Her Majesty’s Government feel 
that it is the very foundation of all im- 
provement, and of the welfare of every 
country, that perfect tranquillity and 
security should be maintained; and if the 
existing laws fail in accomplishing that 
object, then it will be the duty of Govern- 
ment to apply to Parliament, and of Par- 
liament to decide upon measures, however 
rigorous they may be, necessary to pre- 
vent the continuance of such a system as 
that which I have mentioned. 

I have endeavoured to follow strictly the 
order of the noble Earl in his speech, and in 
doing so the next point I have to mention is 
that with respect to the constitution of New 
Zealand. Upon that gunyent beg slightly 
to correet the noble Earl in a portion of 
his observations. He said thatin the year 
1846 it was my opinion that the time was 
come in which the inhabitants of New 
Zealand might be trusted with the powers 
of a representative government; but that 
I soon found this to be a mistake, and 
was compelled to ask Parliament to re- 
trace its steps, Now, so far ag the 
settlers are coneerned, I have no doubt 
that my original opinion was correct, 
But eertainly it had been overlooked 
by me and by my colleagues, and I 
may say by Parliament, that in New 
Zealand there were difficulties arising 
from the then not terminated war which 
had been going on with the native in- 
habitants, and from the large proportion 
which the native inhabitants bore to those 
of European descent. Undoubtedly when 
the Act passed by Parliament for estab- 
lishing representative institutions in New 
Zealand reached that colony, and the very 
able Governer wrote back @ despatch, 
pointing out what the effect upon the na- 
tive inhabitants would be, I thought it my 
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duty, without being ashamed to confess 
that I had made a mistake in overlooking 
this consideration previously, which in the 
then state of our information was not un- 
natural, to ask Parliament to reconsider the 
course which had been taken. The in- 
formation which was laid upon the table of 
both Houses of Parliament, was of such a 
character that I believe, without a division 
in either House, Parliament agreed that, 
for a time, the enjoyment of representa- 
tive institutions by that colony ought to 
be deferred. But under the administra- 
tion of the very able Officer whom the 
noble Earl opposite, much to the credit of 
his discernment, selected for the govern- 
ment of New Zealand, and in so doing did 
a service of inestimable value to the coun- 
try—because when I contrast the present 
state of New Zealand with what it was six 
years ago, I think too much cannot be 
said for the able and firm administration 
of that Officer—now, I say, that when that 
Officer reports in the papers which are on 
the table of the House, that the objec- 
tions which he formerly pointed out no 
longer stood in the way, the time is cer- 
tainly come when Parliament should fulfil 
its original intention. The noble Earl 
said, however, that even now it was not 
proposed to carry into effect the constitu- 
tion as it was originally devised. But is it 
unreasonable to suppose that if the consti- 
tution had been in operation, modifications 
would not have been introduced in it? 
Your Lordships know that it is the opin- 
ion of the Governor of the colony that 
the main features and principles of the 
Bill may be put in force now; and I believe 
that if the Bill had been brought in before, 
it would have undergone considerable mo- 
difications by this time. 

The noble Earl next adverted to a pas- 
sage in the Speech from the Throne which 
related to the public revenue. I did not 
understand the noble Earl to say that he 
found great fault with that passage. All 
he said was, that a large part of the re- 
venue of the country depended at pre- 
sent on the income tax, which was 
only renewed in the last Session for a 
single year. That, no doubt, is the 
ease, and the subject must be con- 
sidered by Parliament, who must either 
renew the tax, or find some substitute for 
it. At the same time I think it right to 
remind your Lordships, that though that 
tax was for a single year, the mea- 


sures taken for the last five years have 
not been very unsuccessful in their results. 


Earl Grey 
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Let me remind your te that in the 


last five years there have repealed 
taxes to no less an amount than 
4,500,000., and that notwithstanding that 
great reduction of taxation the revenue 
for the year just expired is equal to the 
revenue for the year 1847. I cannot help 
saying that this is a satisfactory state of 
things. But let us go back a little further. 
The great change in our system of taxa- 
tion may, I think, be dated from the year 
1831. In that year a very large reduction 
of taxation was effected. Since that pe- 
riod the system of reducing taxation, and 
of altering as much as possible the inci- 
dence of taxation so as to relieve industry, 
has been going on uninterruptedly. A 
very curious paper was laid before Parlia- 
ment last Session, which was moved for 
by the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
Cardwell), showing what remissions of tax- 
ation have taken place during each year, 
if I remember right, since 1822; but, not 
to go quite so far back, and only look- 
ing at the period from 1831 up to 1850, 
I find that there were remitted in that 
period no less than 12,490,0001. of 
taxés. There have also been im 
within the same time 8,820,000/. new 
taxes; so that on the balance there has 
been positively remitted from taxation 
within that period no less a sum than very 
nearly 10,500,0007.; and if you add the 
sum of 1,920,0001. remitted last year, the 
total balance in favour of the reduction of 
taxes since the beginning of 1831 amounts 
to no less than 12,490,0007. And yet, 
notwithstanding that enormous reduction 
of taxation, your Lordships will find, on 
referring to the Parliamentary Paper to 
which I have adverted, that the ordinary 
revenue of the country, instead of falling 
off, has increased from 46,000,000/., which 
was the figure which it reached in 1831, to 
the sum of 52,000,0007. My Lords, no 
inerease of population can account for 
anything like this amount. A remission 
of taxation to the immense amount of 
10,500,000/.—about a quarter of our na- 
tional income—coincident with an increase 
of actual revenue received into the Exche- 
quer, is in my opinion the best and clearest 
demonstration of the soundness of that 
system of policy, which to a greater and 
r extent has year after year been 
adopted by Parliament, with a view to the 
emancipation of trade and industry from 
the shackles imposed upon them. I sup- 
pose that in the history of the world there 
never was a more remarkable spectacle of 
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the effect produced on a great country in 
the improvement of its resources and con- 
dition by the simple process of eman- 
cipating industry, and leaving the people 
free to exert themselves according to their 
own judgment. It is in my opinion so 
unanswerable a proof of the soundness of 
the policy which has been pursued, that I, 
for one, will never be persuaded that Par- 
liament will give up one iota of that sys- 
tem, or will retrace, by one hair’s-breadth, 
the course which its policy has taken. 

The last topic to which the noble Earl 
adverted was the intimation contained in 
the Speech, that a proposal will be sub- 
mitted to Parliament for amending the 
Act of 1832, relating to the repre- 
sentation of the people. Much of what 
was said on this subject by the noble 
Earl I heard with much pleasure; but 
I do protest against the justice of, his 
remarks upon my noble Friend at the head 
of the Government. The noble Earl used 
what —but that it came from him—I 
should have called the vulgar taunt, that 
my noble Friend held out reform as a vain 
lure to Parliament to support his Govern- 
ment. The noble Earl put it on the ig- 
noble ground that the proposal was made 
in order to prop up a falling Administra- 
tion. Now, my Lords, let me point out 
the real circumstances of the case. Three 
years ago, if I remember rightly, various 
Motions were made in the other House of 
Parliament, and obtained in that House a 
considerable degree of support, not only 
from those who voted for those measures, 
but in the expression of an opinion by Gen- 
tlemen of great weight and great influence, 
that experience had shown that there were 
defects in the Reform Act which required 
further legislation. My noble Friend, feel- 
ing the force of those remarks, and of 
public opinion, and seeing defects in some 
arrangements in the Reform Bill, which 
had not answered the expectations of the 
country, thought it right to express his 
opinion that a time might come when it 
would be proper to make some alteration 
in the existing law relating to the fran- 
chise. My noble Friend expressed that 
opinion in the strongest manner, and par- 
ticularly after the noble proofs that were 
given in 1848 by all classes of the popu- 
lation of loyal attachment to the Crown 
and to the existing institutions of the 
country. My noble Friend expressed that 
opinion so far back as 1849; and since 
that period he has had to combat various 
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roposals made in the other House of Par- 
iament for alterations in the Reform Act. 

It was my noble Friend’s opinion that if 

he had combated these propositions for 

inconsiderate and hasty descttions in the 

Reform Act, and if in doing so he had 

said that that Act should never be altered, 

and that he would take his stand upon it 
precisely as it was, he might, by closing 
the door to all hope for future improve- 
ment, have done something which would 
have shaken the foundations of that great 
settlement of our constitutional rights. 
My noble Friend, therefore, said—and I 
think he was right—that he was not averse 
to well-considered amendments. But it 
was impossible that he could take this line 
in combating those propositions which he 
considered dangerous, without thereby 
contracting a pledge which he considered 
it his duty to fulfil at a proper time. And, 
I ask, can there be a better time for re- 
deeming them than the present? Is not 
the very apathy of which the noble Earl 
speaks a sufficient reason for calmly ap- 
proaching the subject, and considering 
what amendments can be introduced ? 
Would that apathy have existed if we had 
pronounced the Reform Bill to be a final 
measure, and if we had said that there 
were no blots in it which we would attempt 
to get rid of ? If we had taken that line, 
would there not have been a very different 
disposition on the part of the people of this 
country with regard to changes in the Re- 
form Act far less temperate than those 
now about to be proposed? I firmly be- 
lieve there would; and I say this because 

I think it is a justification of the line 
which my noble Friend has taken, and in 
which his colleagues joined. But as in 
less than a week the nature of the measure 
which we are about to propose will be 
made known to the other House of Parlia- 
ment and the country, it would be prema- 
ture for me to say anything further now 
on the subject. All I will say now is, that 
I concur with the noble Earl in thinking 
that the measure onght not to be a dis- 
turbance of the general settlement made by 
the Act of 1832. If such a disturbance had 
been contemplated, I, for one, would not 

have been a party to the measure; and I 
believe I may say the same for the other 
Members of the Cabinet who are my col- 

leagues. We believe that the measure of 

1832 has been eminently successful, and 

that it has been the means of benefiting 


the people of this country in the greatest 
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ble degree. To use the expression 
of the noble Earl, it has been, in the true 
and not in the party sense of the word, 9 
conservative measure, because by that 
measure the people of this country have 
undoubtedly heen placed in a situation to 
feel that the publie opinion—the deliberate 
and well-considered public opinion, the opin- 
ion of the intelligent and educated classes— 
is all-powerful in this country; and it 
affords, more slowly perhaps than some 
may desire, but I believe more safely and 
more certainly, because slowly, the means 
hy which the deliberate judgment of the peo- 

is enabled to effect those improvements 
in the laws and in gur system of adminis- 
tration which seem to them to be required. 
We have seen this in the gradual and cer- 
tain progress of improvement in the last 
twenty years. We are apt to forget, my 
Lords, and therefore I must remind you of 
it, how much has been accomplished in 
the last twenty years; but if we look back 
to the state of the Statute-book at that 
time—if we look back to the state of the 
country at a still earlier period, we shall 
be sensible how much has been effected 
for the welfare of the country during that 
period. I agree with the noble Earl 
that in no country in the world do men 
enjoy the same amount of real liberty, in- 
cluding in that term liberty of opinion, 
liberty of speech, and liberty of conduct, 
that we do in this, I believe we enjoy 
far more of true liberty than is enjoyed 
even in the United States. I see no- 
thing in their institutions for us to envy; 
on the contrary, I believe that our insti- 
tutions contribute far more to the real 
happiness and prosperiiy of the country 
than theirs. ot only that we enjoy 
more liberty, but I will venture to say, 
also, that in the institutions of this coun- 
try as they now stand, there is a far less 
amount of that ¢orruption which, in all 
human forms of government, must, I be- 
lieve, more or less exist, than in those of the 
United States, I am confirmed in this 
opinion by haying, only yesterday, seen 
the annual message of the Governor of the 
State of New York, in which he describes 
the extent to which corruption is carried 
on in the State elections of New York. It 
is not for me to say whether that deserip- 
tion is a just one or not; but I have no 
hesitation in saying that it would be alto- 
gether unjust if applied to the state of 
matters in this country. These things 
being so, | entirely concur with the noble 


Earl Grey 
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Earl when he says it is just and sound 
policy to introduce necessary improvements 
int@ our institutions, while it is the inte. 
rest of every man in this country, from 
the highest to the lowest, te maintain 
those institutions on their existing founda. 
tions. I have no doubt such will be the 
unapimous opinion, not only of Parlia- 
ment, but of the country, And I must 
sey that I heard with great satisfaction 
the opinion which the noble Earl expressed, 
because it gives me the hope that Her 
Majesty’s Government will have the su 
port of the noble Earl and those nob 
Lords whose sentiments he is understood to 
express in favour of the measure which 
they deem it their duty to introduce, 

The Doge of RICHMOND hoped, if 
the question as to the Cape Colony were 
to be discussed, as the noble Earl had 
stated that Sir H. Smith had extended the 
boundaries of Caffraria in consequence of 
the arrangements of his predecessors, 
every opportunity would be given to take 
away from the shoulders of Sir P. Mait- 
land any responsibility which, in justiee, 
he ought not to bear. He thought it 
would haye been more judicious if the 
noble Earl opposite (Earl Grey) had not 
picked gut a single Government for ani- 
madyersion, The noble Earl had alluded 
with great satisfaction to what he termed 
the return of prosperity to the agricultural 
interest, and, forsooth, he found out some 
gentleman who lived at some watering- 
place, and who was afraid the time would 
come when he would be deprived of a ride 
oyer the Downs because a portion of the 
poorer tenant-farmers were ploughing up 
the Downs. Now, instead of that being a 
proof of prosperity, it proved diametrically 
the opposite. They were obliged to culti- 
vate additional land to enable them to pay 
their rent. The tenant-farmers of Eng- 
land and Scotland were suffering greater 
privations than any class of people in the 
eountry ever did before. He ho the 


declaration of his noble Friend (the Earl’ 


of Derby) would be read by all the suffer- 
ing tenantry in the country who thought 
it was the duty of the Legislature to pro- 
teet domestic industry when it was so 
heavily taxed. English farmers could 
compete with the world if they were but 
in @ position equal to that of foreigners; 
but if their labourers could not live on the 
miserable pittanee awarded to serfs in 
Poland, and labourers in France, the com- 
petition was altogether an unequal one, 
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and they must be prvteaied, He was sur- 
prised to find—and he would not entertain 
a doubt on the matter for a moment—that 
his noble Friend, who left office because 
he would not say that domestic industry 
should be entirely ruined, entertained now 
the same opinions that he did formerly. 
That was indeed encouraging to the 
farmers of England, who had for three 
or four years been paying rent and taxes 
out of eapita. Many of the small 
tenantry had been destroyed in this coun- 
try, and they ought not to be eorpriend 
that they were flying to the United States 
to seek a living a country where domestic 
industry was protected. 

Lorp BROUGHAM would not enter 
upon the question which had just been in- 
troduced by the noble Duke; nor would 
he haye addressed their Lordships at all 
were he not desirous that one statement of 
his noble Friend (the Earl of Derby) should 
not go to France without an objection 
heing made to it, This related to a point 
of historical accuracy, and he was the 
more anxious to adyert to it, because he 
well knew the effeet that would be pro- 
duced elsewhere. He did not speak of 
the present existing Goyernment, but of 
the parties to the proceedings of 1848, 
the most mischievous and most fatal that 
had oecurred in France sinee 1792. He 
did not wish that the parties to those pro- 
cedings or their supporters should have the 
consolation of knowing that in this coyn- 
try we regarded all the Governments which 
had successively been established in France 
for the last sixty years as a series of 
usurpations, He knew the effect which 
would be produced in France if it was 
supposed hy those who effected the re- 
volution of 1848 that they were regarded 
in this equntry ag having been no more 

uilty of usurpation than the restored 
ne of Louis XVIII. and the 
Government of Louis Philippe. He could 
no more consent to call the restored 
Government of 1815 a ysurpation than 
he could consent to call the resteration of 
Charles I]. in this country a usurpation. 
He could no more consent to eall the 
Government of July, 1830—that of Louis 
Philippe—a usurpation, than he could 
consent to call the Government of William 
III. in this country a usurpation, They 
stood precisely on the same ground. He 
thought it right te add how entirely he 
agreed with his noble Friends in their re- 
probation of the attacks that had been 
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made by the press on the existing Govern- 


ment of France. He would not say it 
was necessary to lay down in the unquali- 
fied manner done by his noble Friend o 
pesg that all those attacks were pate 
ess in their substanee. | 

East GREY did not say so, He had 
expressed po opinion whateyer as to the 
acts of the French Government; he seid 
that he objected to any expression of opin- 
jon at all on the procsedin s of a Foreign 
Government which was calculated to irri- 
tate that Government, 

Lonp BROUGHAM entirely agreed 
with his noble Friend to the extent of 
that observation, But he could assure 
him that he was not the only person who 
had understood his noble Friend other- 
wise, Those sitting near him (Lord 
Brougham) had conceived that the disap- 
preteten expressed was much more unqua- 
ified. He would also say that eyen if he 
were giving an opinion, which he was not, 
even if he ag in eyery respect with the 
opinion so strongly ex.assed against the 
late proceedings in France, still the man- 
ner of expressing that opinion, and the 
personal abuse with which it had been ac- 
companied, could not haye his concurrence, 
As to the unhappy condition of the sister 
kingdom, he was sure that if for the pro- 
tection of life and property it was needful 
to extend the powers of the Hxecutive 
Government, Parliament would be found 
ready to perform its duty to their fellow- 
subjects. Ireland must be made—if that 
was possible—a country that men could 
inhabit without the constant risk of life. 
So long as a man could not send out his 

ent or his bailiff to exercise his undoubt- 

rights of property with regard to his 
tenantry, without being shot at like a wild 
animal from behind a hedge, the same 
feelings would be inspired that followed 
from the machinations of thie sacieties 
in @ neighbouring country. e e 
from continued sit oer So. 
that country, when he said that those feel- 
ings of alarm had been the cause of all 
the submissions of which some men now 
complained, and at which others were as- 
tonished. All that had happened had fol- 
lowed, because, rather than submit to such 
an intolerable state of things as hed 
partly existed, ly been apprehended, 
men would submit to any saerifice of civil 
rights. Seeret societies could not be 


named as regarded France, without remind- 
ing them of the same pest in Ireland. 
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Two remedies had been applied at different 
times; but he believed one would be effec- 
tual. He meant the revival, in pro- 
claimed districts, of the courts-martial 
clauses of the Act of 1833, and the 
regulation which prohibited persons being 
out between certain hours of the evening 
and certain hours of the morning. God 
forbid that they should be driven to that 
necessity: but anything was better than 
the present intolerable state of things in 
Ireland. 

The Eart of DERBY explained that 
what he said, or what he ought to have 
said, was this, that with one exceptation, 
namely, the Restoration of 1814-15, every 
change of Government which had taken 
place in France for the last fifty or sixty 
years had been more or less a usurpation; 
but he applied that term to any authority 
which was substituted for that which came 
in by descent, in accordance with the 
established law of succession in the coun- 
try; and he said, that he could not admit 
any distinction between the merits of one 
Government and another. Changes of Go- 
vernment had no foundation except in the 
will of the country pronounced in their 
favour; and in the expression of that will 
this country had always concurred. He 
used the remark in this way—it had been 
argued that we ought not to deal with the 
Prince President, because he was a usur- 
per. But this country recognised the 
First Consul, as well as Louis Philippe in 
1830, and the Republic in 1848, though 
one and all of these forms of government 
were interruptions of the legitimate line 
of succession, and violations of existing 
law, resting on no foundation but the will 
of the country expressed at the time. He 
did not mean to use the word ‘‘usurpation”’ 
in an offensive sense. 

The Eart of WINCHILSEA com- 
plained that the Government had not at- 
tempted to carry out the Papal Aggression 
Act of last Session. He considered it a 
disgrace for the Legislature of a great 
eountry like this to passan Act ofthe cha- 
racter of that passed last year, if it was 
not the intention of the Government to 
carry it into execution; and he believed 
the allowing it to be evaded had led to the 
establishment of Ribbon societies in that 
part of Ireland which had been before free 
from their influence. He stated last year 
that the encouragement given to the 
Church of Rome had conduced to those 
calamities which prevailed in the south 
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and west of Ireland, and the self-banish- 
ment of the population through the terror 
in which they lived. He stated, at that 
time, that the next step would be to en- 
deavour to drive from the northern part of 
Ireland the few remaining resident land- 
lords. He feared his expectations were 
being realised; and unless something in 
the nature of a military law was passed, 
it would be perfectly hopeless to anticipate 
that the northern would be more secure 
than the southern and western parts of that 
unfortunate country. The noble Earl op- 
posite (Earl Grey) had reminded him of an 


—that he would never advocate the impo- 
sition of a duty on foreign corn for the 
purpose of revenue. If it were solely for 
that purpose, he would never give it his 
support; but he was quite prepared to give 
his support to protection, and in the light 
of protection to the home-grower he should 
be prepared to advocate decidedly the im- 
position of a duty on foreign corn, The 
noble Earl suggested that our own corn 
should be taxed. That was the very ground 
upon which he (Earl Winchilsea) advocated 
the taxation of foreign corn. Our corn 
was already taxed, for the support of the 
poor, for the maintenance of public peace, 
for the erection of lunatic asylums and 
other public buildings, without reference 
to the amount of production, and we al- 
lowed the foreigner to come into the coun- 
try untaxed and sell untaxed corn. All 
they (the Opposition) asked was protection 
—that no foreigner should be allowed to 
bring corn into the home market to compete 
with that of the English farmer, except 
he paid a certain amount of taxation, equi- 
valent to that which the producer in this 
country was called upon to pay. 

The Eart of YARBOROUGH hoped 
there would be no misunderstanding on this 
question of protection. It was much too 
serious a matter for the farmers to be left 
in any uncertainty, for if anything ope- 
rated to depress the farmers, it was the 
being left in a state of uncertainty as to 
their position. If the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Derby) meant to advocate a duty on 
foreign corn for the sake of revenue, 
he (the Earl of Yarborough) considered 
the noble Earl said one thing; but if he 
advocated it for the sake of protection, he 
considered the noble Earl said another. 
For instance, a duty of 2s. or 3s. a quarter 
might be imposed as revenue, which he was 
sure would be repudiated as giving any pro- 





Lord Brougham 


observation he (Earl Winchilsea) had made © 
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tection whatever to the farmer. He heard 
the farmers constantly arguing that such 
a.small duty as that would not pean 
raise prices to enable them to compete wi 
the foreigner. Yet a duty of 2s. or 3s. a 
uarter would raise a considerable revenue. 
t appeared, then, to him that the statements 
by the noble Earl and the noble Duke 
might be widely different ; the farmers 
might imagine they were going to have a 
considerable duty, as much as would amount 
to protection; and perhaps the noble Earl 
only intended such duty as would raise a 
considerable revenue, and enable the Go- 
vernment to remit other taxes. He (the Earl 


’ of Yarborough) hoped the noble Earl or 


the noble Duke would state whether they 
would like to see such an amount of duty 
imposed for the sake of revenue as would 
also act as protection, or whether for reve- 
nue only. He was happy to say he could 
confirm his noble Friend who spoke after 
the noble Earl, as to the great extent to 
which agricultural improvements were being 
carried on; from personal observation he 
could state that he never saw such an 
amount of drainage being caried out as he 
had seen this winter; and he understood 
it was mainly to be attributed to the energy 
of the farmers themselves, who only asked 
their landlords to supply them with the 
draining tiles. Tenant-farmers had taken 
up, and were still taking up, the draining 
tiles which had been put in at a depth of 
18 inches, and at their own cost were put- 
ting them in again ata depth of from three to 
four feet, their landlords supplying new tiles 
to replace the few which were broken. The 
leaving of the farmers in a state of uncer- 
tainty would, he repeated, be attended 
with the most injurious effects; and he 
hoped the noble Earl would say whether 
the amount of duty sought was for the 
sake of protection, or merely for the sake 
of revenue? 

The Eart of DERBY said, he would 
answer the question of the noble Earl by 
putting another; which was, at what point 
did he consider a duty ceased to be protec- 
tive, and became merely a duty for re- 
venue? And also, what he considered a 
revenue, what a protective, duty? His 
(the Earl of Derby’s) opinion was, that any 
duty imposed, whether for the purpose of 
revenue, or for the avowed purpose of 
protection, must incidentally act as a pro- 
tective duty. The amount of protection 
afforded could be measured only by the 
amount of duty. The principle was the 
same; and if the noble Earl wished to 
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know what he (the Earl of Derby) desired, 
it was to impose a duty on the import of 
foreign corn, not for the purpose of revenue 
alone, but for the pu of revenue 
combined with the collateral object of af- 
fording protection to the home grower. 
The Eart of HARROWBY could not 
allow the debate to close without protest- 
ing against a doctrine which had been laid 
down by the noble Earl at the head of the 
Colonial Office, relative to the discussion 
of foreign affairs. It was of the highest 
importance that both individuals, as well 
as the press, should always enjoy the pri- 
vilege of discussing the acts of foreign 
Powers, so long as they did so tem- 
perately; and he certainly did think ex- 
ressions had fallen from noble Earls on 
oth sides of the House tending to deny 
that right, which ought not to go forth to 
the world without explanation. He felt 
called upon to say that the declaration 
made that night, that neither their Lord- 
ships nor their fellow-countrymen gene- 
y ought to express any opinion respect- 
ing the conduct of the French President, 
would find no sympathy with the people of 
England. It appeared to him that noble 
Lords on both sides of the House had gone 
too far in what they had said on this point. 
The course prescribed on the present occa- 
sion was different from that which had here- 
tofore been pursued. Their Lordships had 
been accustomed to hear the conduct of the 
Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, and the French Republican Govern- 
ment of 1848, commented on very freely, 
and not the least freely by noble Lords on 
the opposite side of the House; and why 
should they not exercise the same privilege 
in reference to the doings of other foreign 
Governments ? If their Lordships should 
now for the first time propound the doc- 
trine that neither the press nor Members 
of the Legislature ought to diseuss with 
freedom the acts of foreign Powers, they 
would set a very bad and a very unwise 
example. It was his firm belief that the 
press, although it might occasionally be 
too strongly tinctured with personal abuse, 
did, nevertheless, accurately and faithfully 
represent the public opinion of this coun- 
try in regard to the recent proceedings in 
France. Strange, indeed, would it be to 
find the people of this country indifferent 
to what was passing in a neighbouring 
country. It was not now his intention to 
- any opinion on the acts of the French 
resident; but after what had passed that 
evening, he felt it necessary to rise and 
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He was informed by a noble Friend, who 
repeated what he had said, that the lan- 
e he had used did go a great deal 
farther than he (Earl Grey) intended. He 
uite agreed that neither the press nor 
Parliament ought to be restricted in ex- 
ressing fairly and temperately their opin- 
ions on the affairs of foreign countries, and 
he had never intended to deny that right. 
He was quite sensible his own words con- 
veyed a sense he did not intend, when he 
used them. He did not object to such 
an expression of opinion; his objection 
was to the intemperate observations on 
aets of foreign Governments, of which 
they were imperfectly informed. 

The Eaat of MALMESBURY said, it 
was not only of the personal abuse which 
was poured on the chief officer of the Ex- 
eeutive of a Government in amity with 
this country, sending an ambassador to this 
country, and receiving one from it, that he 
complained; but he blamed and regretted 
the extraordinary manner in which, side 
by side, in parallel columns with the abuse 
of @ country notorious for vanity, was 
flaunted out the supposed weakness of 
England, as if inviting the people of that 
country to revenge the insults which other 

aphs contained. That was what he 

tted, and that was what he under- 
stood the noble Earl te blame. Such an 
exercise of the freedom of the press was, 
to say the least of it, highly indiscreet; 
and he hoped that those who had the 
management of the newspapers would be 
more cautious in their future writings. No 
noble Lord wished to shackle the press, or 
ptévent its discussing all questions in an 
abstract sense; but it was the personalities 
whieh he condemned, fearing their conse- 
quences might be serious to both coun- 
tries. 

Motion put and agreed to, nemine dis- 
sentiente ; and a Committee was appointed 
to prepare the Address. The Cotimittee 
withdrew ; and after some time, Report 
was made of an Address drawn by them, 
which, being read, was agreed to, and 
ordered to be presented to Her Majesty by 
the Lords with White Staves. 


House adjourned to Thursday next. 





{COMMONS} 


state, that if he saw occasion to do so, he, 
at least, wotild not hesitate to speak his 
sentiments plainly and boldly. 

Eant GREY did not differ at all from 
his noble Friend who had jest sat down. 
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Minvrzs.] Naw Warts (during Récéss).—For 
York Ri 1, Ue v Broad! , 9 
decesseds foe Breda, ©. Wilt, Boat, 


Esq.; deceased ; for Lisburn, y: Sir Horace Beau- 
champ Seymour, 6 
Now Ordered—For East Retford, v. Hon. 
Arthtit Diinconibe, Chiltern Hiundfeds; for 
Perth, v. Right Hon: Fox Maule; President of 
the Board of Control; fot Northampton 
Borough, v. Right Hon, Robert Vernon Smith; 
Secretary at War; for Kinsale, v. Benjatnin 
Hawes, Esq., Chiltern Hundreds ; for Greenwich 
v. James Whitley Deans Dundas, Eaq., Stewatd 
of Hempholmej; for Kent (Eastefii Divisiéi), 
John Peinberton Plumptre, Esq:, Chiltern 
Hundreds. ‘ 

New Memszr Sworn:—Sir James Emerson 
Tennent, for Lisburn; Hon. Charles Stewart 
Hardinge, for Downpatrick ; Hon. Arthuf Dun- 
eombe, for York County (East Riding) ; Robert 
Milligan, Esq., for Bradford: 

Pustic Bux.—l° Outlawries. 


The House met at half-after One o’clock, 
in the New House of Commons. 

Message to attend Her Maszsty; the 
House went ; and being returned, 

Ma. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
that he had issued warrants for New 
Writs for several places. (See Minvures.) 


GOVERNMENT MEASURES, 


Mr. HAYTER said, it might be cots 
venient if he were to state to the House 
the order in which it was proposed to oh 
eéed with public business. On Monday, 
the 9th of February, the First Lord of the 
Treasury would ask leave to introduce a 
Bill to extend the Right of Voting for 
Members of Parliament, and to amend the 
Laws relating to the Representation of the 
People; and on Friday, the 13th, the noble 
Lord would ask leave to introduce a Bill 
to amend the Laws respecting the Loeal 
Militia. On the same day the President 
of the Board of Trade would ask leave to 
introduee a Bill to carry into effect certain 
provisions contained in the Copyright 
Treaty with France. On Monday, the 
16th, the Solicitor Genéral wotld ask 
leave to introduce a Bill respecting the 
Court of Chancery; and on the satie day 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
— would ask leave to bring in & 

ill to disfranchise the Borough of St: 
Albans. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


Mr. SPEAKER said, he had to report 
to the House that the House had been that 
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day to the House of Peers, where Her 
Majesty was pleased to make a most Gra- 
cious ew to both Housés of Parlia- 


thent, of which, for greater accuracy, he 
had procured a copy. The right hon. 
Gentleman then the Speech to the 
House. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE SPEECH. 

Sin R. W. BULKELEY rose atid said: 
Sir, it now be¢omes my duty to offer to the 
House a few observations in moving an 
Address in answer to the gracious commti- 
nication you have this day received fromm 
the Throne. The House, I am aware, is 
at all times most indulgent to those who 
are in the habit of taking an active part 
in their debates ; how much more, then, 
intst I fequire their indulgence, when, 
though a very old Member of this House, 
I have never for one moment intruded my- 
self on its time atid attention, and when 
the subjects upon which I have undertaken 
to address you, are of no ordinary impor- 
tatice, and the time one of no ordinary 
anxiety. The Member to whom is allotted 
the task of moving the Address is usually 
looked upon by the Hotise as an uncompro- 
inising supporter of the Government in 
6xistence ; and as thereby evincing tidt 
only his approbation of their tmeasures 
past, but his perfect confidence in them as 
regatds those which they are about to pro- 
pose. I will acknowledge honestly that 
this is precisely my position. I have been 
in Patliament many years, and during that 
time I have seen matiy measures of vast 
importance introduced into this House for 
the benefit of the people. During that 
time I have seen all our most cherished 
instittitions improved, strengthened, and 
extended, until we have arrived at a de- 
gree of greatness and prosperity which in 
my conscience I believe was never yet éx- 
teeded by any nation; the Throne better 
supported—the succession to the Throne 
placed beyond doubt—the Established 
Church, whose connection with the State 
many Members of this House think of the 
freatest conseqtience, second only in im- 

tance to the maintenance of the Throne 
tself, incteased in its usefulness, its re- 
venues more equitably distributed, its du- 
ties more regularly enforced, hundreds of 
churches erected, and thousands of pastors 
added to those who perform her ministra- 
tions. I have seen education more widely 
extended, and now reduced to something 
like a system. I have seen our com- 
metce enlarged, and commercial monopoly 
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éttinguished; whilst we have beet pre- 
sérved from Etiropean wars, and doines- 
tie trafiquillity has prevailed; and, above 
all, I have seen the social condition of 
the peoslle improved, without whieh it 
would be worsé than uscless to attethpt to 
improve their moral ¢onditio#. These 
sings and imiptovemeiits I asctibe to the 
sound Here and enlightened views of li- 
beral Administrations; and whether froin 
the first introduction of the Reform Bill 
under Lord Grey, the Administration of 
Lord Melbourne, ot the short Admifistra- 
tion of Sit R. Peel, when the policy of the 
country was not materially chatiged, I; as 
& reformer, should think myself tingrateful 
if I did not claim for the tioble Lotd at 
the head of the Governtnent the chiéf share 
in the merit of bringing about these happy 
changes. To his unflinching advocacy atid 
sttotig constitutional and liberal sympathies, 
do I ascribe the success of those meastires 
which at first extetided the political rights 
and then improved the social condition of 
the gréat masses of the people of this 
country. These, then, are the reasotis 
why for twenty yeats I have been an 
humble and not less anxious suppoftér of 
the noble Lord and of the Administrations 
of which he has been a Member; and these 
ate the reasons why tipon the presetit o¢- 
casion I have taken myself a task 
from which I usually shrink, and which I 
would most willingly have seen performed 
by another. 

I will now briefly call the attention of the 
House to the subjects alluded to in Her 
Majesty’s Speech. It is usual, I believe, 
to mention them in the order in which th 
aré delivered from the Throne; but I will 
so far trespass on the indulgence of the 
House as to reserve the passage relating 
to Ireland for later comment. 

Sir, Her Majesty informs us that She 
continues to maintain the most friendly re- 
lations with Foreign Powers. I believe 
jn will be most acceptable information to 
the country at large, in the present aspect 
of _—— affairs. It is evidently the in- 
terest of this country, and I am satisfied it 
is the wish of the people, to remain at 
peace; but amidst the revolutions with 
which we have been surrounded, between 
the anne of the people on one side, 
striving after liberty a responsible go- 
vernment, and the oppressions, the trea- 
cheries, and the follies of their rulers on 
the other, I do congratulate the Hotisé 
and the country that we have not been en- 
tangled in foreign war. It is impossible, 
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however, for the people of this country not 
to sympathise with other nations, appreci- 
ating as we do liberal institutions. We 
sympathise with those peoples who in 
foreign countries are endeavouring to ob- 
tain some shadow of freedom. We shall 
therefore sympathise with the oppressed— 
we shall offer them in this country an 
asylum—and let remonstrance come whence 
it may, I hope it will not he listened to. 
Nay, more, I hope that to those distin- 
guished men, those able statesmen and ge- 
nerals, who, without crime, accusation, or 
trial, have been banished from their native 
shores, we shall offer not only a charitable 
asylum, but a hearty and generous hospi- 
tality. We may tender to those monarchs 
who owe their restoration to their thrones 
to the blood and treasure of this country, 
respectful remonstrance or friendly advice, 
but beyond that we must not go: no inter- 
vention, whether for the people or against 
the people. Whilst weare on this subject, 
I cannot help taking notice of an event 
which, though certainly not amongst the 
most important, is yet one of the most in- 
teresting of the present year—I allude to 
the visit to our shores of perhaps the most 
extraordinary man amongst the Continen- 
tal exiles—Kossuth. He was, I acknow- 
ledge, but a nine days’ wonder; but still, 
from the manner in which he was re- 
ceived in this country by vast members of 
the people, 1 cannot help noticing him. 
The misfortunes of Kossuth, the oppres- 
sions of his countrymen, and the inti- 
mate knowledge he has acquired of the 
English language, our manners, customs, 
and even our literature, and the honour- 
able treatment he has received from our 
old friend and ally, the Sultan, created an 
interest in the breasts of the people of this 
country, in which, I confess, I shared. 
But if any mystery could be attached to 
his speeches in this country, that mystery 
is removed by a perusal of those he has 
made in America. He, it appears, visited 
this country and America for no other pur- 
pose than to engage us in a war of inter- 
vention—in a species of crusade which he 
proposed to form against what he was 
ov to call the despotic Powers of 

urope. We are informed that his mission 
has recently failed in America; and as re- 
gards this country, it is perfectly prepos- 
terous. It appears, however, that he pro- 
poses to visit our shores again, and the 
manner in which he was received by large 
masses of the people, and the addresses 
that were presented to him, may have led 
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him to suppose that something more sub- 
stantial than sympathy may be worked up 
in this country. But nothing, as I have 
said, can be more preposterous. The 
energies and resources of this country must 
be reserved for its own purposes, and, I 
was almost going to say, for its own de- 
fence. From the marked manner in which 
M. Kossuth was received by the people in 
the manufacturing districts, it may, 
supposed that I am not speaking the sen- 
timents of the public generally on this sub- 
ject; they are ably and numerously repre- 
sented in this House, and can speak for 
themselves; I speak only the language of 
those connected with land. We want no 
war, nor rumours of war. We know that 
our land is the only tangible security for 
the expenses of war; we want no addition 
to the 800,000,000/. of debt; and we are 
heartily tired of the income tax. But for 
national purposes it is far different; invade 
our territory, or threaten our shores, and 
we will be united as one man. But there 
is one cirenmstance connected with the 
visit of M. Kossuth which, I confess, ap- 
pears to me somewhat strange and incon- 
sistent: it is the marked attention which 
was paid him by some gentlemen who are 
never tired of preaching up peace. We 
ean understand why the King of Naples 
kissed the courier that brought him news 
of the coup d'état at Paris; but we cannot 
understand why those gentlemen of peace 
should be so anxious to fraternise with one 
whose sole object in visiting this country 
was to rekindle the flames of war. Are 
we, then, to understand from those cham- 
pions of peace that wars are just when 
they are proposed by a republican, and for 
the purpose of establishing a republie—for 
it was not a constitutional monarchy that 
M. Kossuth sought to establish? His ob- 
ject was not merely to curtail the privileges 
of ‘‘an overgrown aristocracy,’ but to 
establish that form of government which 
he declares is the only one worthy of the 
dignity of man. Had he stayed but a few 
days longer on our shores, he would have 
seen the result of, for the second time in 
six years, an endeavour to establish repub- 
lican institutions among a people who are 
not fitted for them. 

Sir, Her Majesty proceeds in the second 
place to state that She regrets that the 
war which unfortunately broke out on the 
eastern frontier of the Cape of Good Hope 
more than a year ago, still continues to 
rage. I need not say how greatly Her 
Majesty’s subjects sympathise with Her 
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in this feeling. From the extent of the 
frontier, the difficulties of the country, and 
the character of our enemy, it is a war that 
may be protracted for a considerable time, 
and that must be expensive ; it is hoped, 
however, that the vast resources which Her 
Majesty’s Government have placed at the 
command of the new Governor of the Cape 
may enable him to bring it to a conclusion 
earlier than was expected. If so, it may 
be hoped that the colony of the Cape wi 
be placed on a much better footing than at 
present, and that our troops may be with- 
drawn for the protection of the isons, 
and the frontier left to the colonists, who 
in former times were not only willing, but 
were fully capable of protecting their own 
property, and defending their own lives ; 
and when these arrangements shall have 
been made, I hope that no false notions of 
humanity will influenee Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and that no Aborigines Protec- 
tion Society will be suffered to intrude its 
twaddle; but that those who rob, murder, 
and steal, may be brought to the justice 
to which robbers, murderers, and thieves 
are usually left in civilised countries; for I 
can assure you that the taxpayers of this 
country would ill receive the news of ano- 
ther Kaffir war. I am afraid that one of 
the worst features of this war remains to 
be told, and that it will unpleasantly inter- 
fere with that otherwise agreeable state- 
ment which at a more advanced period of 
the Session the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer will have to make to us. 

Thirdly, Her Majesty informs us that 
there will be some increase in the estimates 
of the present over the past year—a cir- 
cumstance which will not, I believe, sur- 
prise either the House or the country in 
the existing state of the Continent, and 
the present state of feeling at home. This 
addition, probably, will not be on a very 
large scale; a few thousands added to our 
army, and a Channel fleet to cruise in the 
summer, will satisfy present fears, and 
meet our real requirements; for it appears 
to me most absurd that a nation, which 
six weeks ago considered herself mistress 
of the ocean, with the largest naval force 
in the world, and a mercantile marine 
twice the extent of that of any other nation, 
should now abandon itself to the dread of 
invasion. I am also happy to say that, 
though it may suit the purposes of political 
writers, or of disappointed admirals, to 
say the contrary, the forces of this country 
were never, since the commencement of 
its history, in a more flourishing state. 

VOL. CXIX. [rap senrtzs. ] 
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I now proceed to bring under the notice 
of the House a subject of the greatest con- 
sequence—a reform of the courts of law, 
which was recommended by Her Majesty 
to our deliberate consideration. The cri- 
minal code of this country, and the admin- 
istration of the criminal law, have been 
greatly improved within the last twenty 
years; punishments are less severe, and 
convictions more certain. We are indebted 
for this not only to the labours of great 
lawyers and statesmen now dead—and last, 
but not least, to the honoured memory of Sir 
Robert Peel; but we are also indebted tomen 
who now adorn the Bench, the Lord Chief 
Justices of the Queen’s Bench and Common 
Pleas, for improvements in procedure, es- 

ially in the establishment of the County 
ourts, which have been a great boon to 
the trading classes. But in the Courts of 
Equity there has been no improvement. 
The Court of Chancery always was, and 
will be till Parliament interferes with it, a 
lague and a misfortune to this country. 
here are many men in this House, and 
thousands out of it, who know nothing 
and care nothing for the law—who have 
never suffered personally from its miseries, 
and have heard only from others of its de- 
lays, trickeries, and disappointments. They 
have never been brought in contact with 
this often perilous institution. Now—not 
for any purposes of amusement, for the 
subject is one of too much concern to me 
personally—but for the sake of instrue- 
tion, I will, if the House will allow me, 
give them a very short detail of a case in 
which [ am personally interested, not as 
the sufferer, but as the trustee for a rela- 
tive of mine, whose object in instituting 
the trust was to sell his property and pay 
his debts. The property, being one of 
great value in the neighbourhood of Liver- 
pool, found ready purchasers at high 
prices. The title to it was unexceptional; 
my relative had the fee-simple of the pro- 
perty, which had been in his family for six 
hundred years. With objects so honour- 
able, under circumstances so favourable, 
and backed by the assistance of a firm of 
the highest integrity, and the greatest 
legal acquirements, Gentlemen in this 
House who know nothing of the Court of 
Chancery will fancy that the operation was 
as easy as possible. My relative, how- 
ever, got connected with usurers, extor- 
tioners, money lenders, and Jews; with 
mortgagees more ready to seize on the 
land than to seize their money; and with 


agents unwilling to disgorge their ungodly 
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gains. Eight suits in Chancery were in- 
stituted pt him. To the second 
suit there were 54 parties; to the sixth 
suit there were 47; to the seventh suit 
51 parties; and to the eighth somethin 
like 60 parties. We, however, proceed 
with the object of the trust; and we 
have been now three years employed in 
effecting this simple operation. In one 
day, at one table, we paid down 40,0000. 
for interest, which was owing to the delays 
which these processes in the Court of 
Chancery had given rise to. We paid 
10,0007. for the costs of actions not legiti- 
mately connected with the sales of the 
roperty; and, finally, it has cost us 
0,000. in litigation and costs. Thus, by 
the operation of the Court of Chancery, a 
solvent estate has been rendered insolvent, 
and instead of having a surplus to hand 
over to the proprietor, there is a deficiency 
to a considerable extent. Sooner than 
such a nuisance should exist in this ecoun- 
try—sooner than that such a violation of 
justice and common sense should be per- 
petuated—I would say, Perish the Court 
of Chancery, the Masters in Chancery, 
and everybody connected with that Court. 
An Encumbered Estates Act would be a 
great blessing to the country, for let the 
landowners recollect that while the bank- 
ruptey laws are available for the conver- 
sion of the estate of a bankrupt trader, 
and the distribution of the money thus 
realised, the owners of land are subject to 
this system of robbery and plunder. But 
who is there in the House that is capable 
of reforming the Court of Chancery ? 
Who is there that can cleanse this Augean 
stable? Perhaps the noble Lord is happy 
in the time he has chosen for attempting 
to reform this institution; for I believe 
that there never before were so many Gen- 
tlemen of the legal profession within the 
walls of this Heuse—Gentlemen not less 
distinguished for their high legal attain- 
ments than for their general usefulness as 
Members of this House. What a service 
would they render to their country if they 
would render the noble Lord their assist- 
ance in the honest endeavour to reform 
this Court! But, perhaps, it is expecting 
too much from human nature that Gentle- 
men should pull down a system by which 
they live. 

Sir, we are told in Her Majesty’s 
Speech that the attention of this House 
will be called to a constitutional measure 
for the colony of New Zealand—a measure 
which will, it is hoped, be aceeptable both 
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to the colonists themsélves and to those 
who are about to leave these shores for 
that settlement. I have only to express a 
hope that the Anglo-Saxon race in those 


waters will grow into a great and powerful 
nation, and that by this Act their affection 
for the mother country will be increased 
and strengthened. 

The Speech refers with great satisfae- 
tion to the state of the country, and states 
that, notwithstanding the reductions in the 
taxes which have taken place of late years, 
the national income has not undergone a 
proportionate diminution, and that while 
the revenue of the past year has been 
fully adequate to the p sale of the pub- 
lic service, the reduction of taxes has 
greatly tended to the relief and comfort of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. I believe I may 
safely congratulate the House on the state 
of the country, which is at present in a 
condition of almost unexampled prosperity. 
The manufactories of this country are in 
full work, and the operatives are orderly 
and peaceful; and although their wages 
may not be so high as they have been 
known to be, still they are now able to ob- 
tain a greater share both of the necessaries 
and comforts of life than at any former 
time. In commerce there have indis- 
putably been great losses; but this is sim- 
ply @ case of over production, and the 
publie have benefited by it, for the 
commodities have gone into consumption. 
There are a vast number of Gentlemen, 
both in and out of this House, who con- 
stantly assert that our commercial pros- 
perity is all a fallacy; but during the many 
years that I have been in Parliament, I 
have always heard the same statement. 
From the Reciprocity Duties Act of Mr, 
Huskisson down to the extinction of the 
navigation laws, I have heatd the same 
arguments and the sathe prophecies—that 
our conimeree was decaying, that our trade 
was without profit, that our ships were 
rotting, and our sailors gone to America; 
and still here we are with a revenue in- 
creasing, the people in full work, and quiet 
and tranquillity reigning in the land. I 
firmly believe that the country was never 
in & more prosperous condition than at 
present. 

I come now to the consideration of a 
measure upon which there may be some 
little difference of opinion. I allude to 
the extension of the sufftage. Advaticed 
politicians and political writers have been 
very loud in declaiming against the noble 
Lord for not having brought forward this 
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méasure at an earlier period: They say 
that the people are very anxious for it, and 
that they ate now in a fit state to receive 
it. But I think that in this they are unjust 
to the noble Lord and his colleagues. They 
do not seern to remember the number of mea- 
sures of importance which have o¢cupied 
the attention of this House during every 
Session of the present Parliament. Have 
they forgotten that we were occupied for 
one Session in taking the duty off corn— 
that in another there was the extinction of 
the Navigation Laws, and the sani 

condition of the people—and that last year 
our attention was divided between the 
amusements of the Exhibition and the 
miseries of religious warfare in this House ? 
Do the public not know that any single 
Member of this House can impede, delay, 
and protract, the discussion of atiy mea- 
sure, however tiseful, and however much it 
may be desired by the country? Do the 
public not know how tly many Mem- 
bers of this House avail themselves of that 
licence ? Do they not know that dozetis of 
notices of Motions are entered upoti that 
book which (although they occupy two or 
three nights’ debate) never come to any- 
thing, and are never intended to conie to 
anything? And I think that even the 
“early closing’? movement of the hon. 
Member for Salford (Mr. Brotherton) im- 
pedes the transaction of business. Minis- 
ters are like other men; they must have 
some repose; and between their attend- 
ance at their offices in the morning, and 
their duties in this House in the evening, 
I believe that no operative engineer ae 
so much overtime as Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, Nor do I think that representatives 
who spend here five months out of the 
twelve in attending to the public interests, 
ea be said to betray their trusts. But 
the time has now arrived when Her Ma- 
Jesty’s Ministers ate about to place on the 
table of this House a measure for the 
extension of the franchise. Some very 
funny writer—I know not who or where— 
has very justly remarked that in this coun- 
try, “* we think in herds,” and that what 
oné man says atother repeats, until it be- 
comes the fixed sentiment and opinion of 
a party. Now for this night only I will 
be an exception to this rule, and I will 
bring before the House my own notions on 
the subject of Parliamentary reform. As 
a reformet I should be well pleased if 
every man who contributed to the direct 
taxation of the State had a vote; I should 
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buted to the poot-rates had a vote; and if 
evet'y man who had a certain sum, say 501., 
in the savings bank had a vote. 1 would 
not give afly one man two votes ; and as to 
the mannet of taking the votes, I do not 
hesitate to avow my utter abhorrence of 
the ballot. And although I think the 
duration of Parliament might be very 
perly curtailed, yet if it were reduced -to 
three years, the first year of each Parlia- 
ment would be occupied in finding out who 
were its Members, the second might be 
devoted to the _— business ; but in the 
third we should be occupied in addressing 
our constituents with a view to the ensuing 
election. I think, also, that a resort to 
triennial Parliatnents would drive every 
— of station and property out of this 
ouse. For who is there with decent 
means, and & regard for the moderate 
enjoyment of ease and comfort, that would 
submit himself to the nuisance of a trien- 
nial election? My Bill, no doubt, consid- 
erably differs from that of the noble Lord 
—but who is there in this House that is 
afraid to extend the s ? Oan we for- 
get that within a very short time the prin- 
cipal towns of Euro Paris, Berlin, and 
Vienna—were neatly at the same time in 
the hands of a mob? and can we forget 
that in this country not the slightest effect 
was produced upon the working classes ? 
Was their loyalty to the Throne for one 
moment shaken ; of was their submission 
and respect to the constituted authorities 
of the country one bit lessened ? Can we 
forget that when a wretched band of poli- 
ticians threatened to roll a petition on the 
floor of this House, so large that eight 
horses were required to drag it, every 
man who had a shilling in his pocket or a 
character to sustain enrolled himself under 
the banners of order and of the constituted 
authorities? and when that awful day 
came which was to sack London, that 
miserable, deluded, humbugged set of 
creaturés, with a Member of this House 
at their head, vanished at the appearance 
of the first policeman, through all the by- 
alleys, and holes, and corners, to their 
miserable abodes, the subjects of derision 
rather than of punishment? If it is asked 
what substantial benefits the people of this 
country have derived from , I reply, 
matiy and great. The whole attention of 
this House since the passing of the Reform 
Bill has been directed to bettering the con- 


dition of the lower orders. The taxes upon 
the first necessaries of life have been di- 
minished ; their beef, their bread, and I 
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wish I could add their beer, have been re- 
duced in price. Their education has been 
attended to, and their sanitary condition 
has been improved. A limit has been 
placed to the hours of labour of those of 
tender age and of the weaker sex ; women 
are now forbidden to make beasts of burden 
of themselves. Now, for these and for 
many other beneficial measures the people 
are entirely indebted to the reformed Par- 
liament. Had not the House of Commons 
been rendered by that measure a more 
faithful representative of the people, I am 
firmly convinced that no Minister would 
ever have attempted these measures, for 
he never could have succeeded in obtaining 
the assent of the Legislature to them. I, 
for one, sincerely congratulate the country 
that we are about to receive an extension 
of the suffrage, for I am sure that in the 
hands of the people of this country it will 
always be well exercised. 

I now come to a subject alluded to in 
the earlier part of the Speech from the 
Throne—the outrages which have taken 
place in some districts in Ireland. Sir, 
what measure can Government pass, or 
what arguments can I use, which may 
lead us to expect that we may enjoy three 
consecutive years of peace in that country ? 
Who is there that ever entered that coun- 
try who was not astonished at its capabili- 
ties, and delighted with its scenery and its 
people; and whoever left it that was not 
more puzzled than when he entered it? 
Famine does not appear to appal the 
people; nor abundance to give them con- 
tent. The late Sir Robert Peel was wont 
to say that he never remembered a Session 
of Parliament in which there was not a Sal- 
mon Fishery Bill. During the many Sessions 
in which J have sat in this House I scarcely 
remember one in which the grievances of 
Ireland have not formed a principal sub- 
ject of discussion. I am happy, however, 
to be able to inform the House that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers do not seek for any 
increased powers, and we hope that the 
ordinary powers of the law will, for the 
hundredth time, within no long period be 
successful in putting down outrages. But 
while I am on the subject of Ireland, I 
cannot resist addressing a few words to 
some hon. Members of this House. There 
is a section of Members of this House, not 
formidable by their numbers, but yet re- 
spectable on account of their talents, and 
who last Session were bound together by 
the strongest tie that can bind men toge- 
ther—that of common religious opinivns. 


Sir R. W. Bulkeley 
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This party, though not able to defeat, were 
still able to resist and to delay a measure 
which the noble Lord the Prime Minister 
of the country thought it necessary to 
introduce. They informed the House 
then, that, let the measure be what it 
might, the weight of their combined num- 
bers would always be thrown into the scale 
of the Opposition, and that they would 
lose no opportunity which the nice balance 
of parties in this House might hold out of 
damaging the Government; and we learn 
from the statements of the organs of that 
party in the Irish press during the recess, 
that the same line of conduct is to be 
pursued in this Session. Let the measure 
be what it may, it is to be “‘ war to the 
death ’’ to the noble Lord and his col- 
leagues. Sir, I earnestly implore these 
Gentlemen, at the commencement of the 
Session, to think well of their line of con- 
duct. Let them look round this House 
and the country, and ask themselves where, 
under existing circumstances, they could 


find a party, in sufficient numbers or talent’ 


to occupy those (the Treasury) benches, 
that would have dealt with the occurrences 
of last year with greater leniency than the 
noble Lord? Suppose they bring in the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Ripon 
(Sir James Graham), will they make it a 
sine qud non that he brings in a Bill to 
cancel the Ecclesiastical Titles Act of last 
year; or will that right hon. Baronet 
evince the sincerity of his convictions by 
bringing in such a measure of his own ac- 
cord? But there are circumstances taking 
place around us in Europe, to which, as 
Englishmen and Protestants, we cannot be 
insensible. It may be indiscreet to give 
utterance to these sentiments, but they 
occupy the attention of the people of this 
country. There are two parties striving 
for masteryin Europe. There is constitu- 
tional freedom on the one side, and despot- 
ism on the other. Despotism has called 
to its assistance the ultramontane section 
of the Catholic Church, and they have ac- 
cepted the mission. Now the people of 
this country cannot and will not further 
the ends of despotism, whether it is that 
of the acknowledged imperial dynasties of 
Europe, or that of some upstart whom the 
circumstances of the times has enabled to 
obtain a self-constituted authority. I am 
satisfied that the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government, and his colleagues, and 
the party that support him, wish well to 
our Roman Catholic brethren, and that 
they wish that they may have the fullest 
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enjoyment and exercise of their — 
liberty. We wish that not only the letter 
but the spirit of the Emancipation Bill 
may be extended to them, and that they, 
as well as ourselves, may enjoy all places 
of trust, honour, and emolument; and we 
wish that we may be restored to that 
degree of religious harmony which existed 
in this country before the fatal measures 
taken by the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church. But we have constituents, and 
they expect us studiously to guard over 
and fearlessly and jealously to defend that 
principle which placed the family of Her 
resent Majesty on the Throne; and that 
is the principle of Protestant ascendancy. 
Sir, the utmost licence of language for 
which you obtained permission at the com- 
mencement of the Session will not allow 
me to break through that etiquette and 
custom which forbids the Mover and See- 
onder of the Address to dilate upon the 
personal character of the Sovereign. I 
have therefore only to say that, looking to 
the deep and sincere feeling of attachment 
to the Throne which is entertained by all 
classes of the people, I am satisfied that 
this is a fit ok proper time for adopting 
measures of constitutional reform. 

Let us, then, I hope unanimously, — 
to a loyal and dutiful Address to Her 
Majesty, in reply to Her gracious Speech 
from the Throne; and then let us proceed 
to business. The hon. Member concluded 
by moving— 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, to convey to Her Majesty the dutiful 
Thanks of this House for Her Most gracious 
Speech from the Throne : 

“Humbly to concur with Her Majesty, that 
the period has arrived when, according to usage, 
Her Majesty can again avail Herself of our 
advice and assistance in the preparation and 
adoption of measures which the welfare of the 
Country may require : 

“That we rejoice to learn that Her Majesty 
continues to maintain the most friendly relations 
with Foreign Powers : 

“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty, for acquaint- 
ing us that the complicated Affairs of the Duchies 
of Holstein and Sleswig have continued to engage 
Her attention, and that Her Majesty has every 
reason to expect that the Treaty between Ger- 
many and Denmark, which was concluded at 
Berlin in the year before last, will in a short 
time be fully and completely executed : 

“To assure Her Majesty, that we participate 
in the regret which Her Majesty has expressed, 
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that the War which unfortunately broke out on 
the eastern frontier of the Cape of Good Hope 
more than a year ago still continues; and to 
thank Her Majesty for informing us, that papers 
will be laid before us containing full information 
as to the progress of the War, and the measures 
which have been taken for bringing it to a termi- 
nation : 

“ That, while we unite with Her Majesty in the 
sincere satisfaction with which Her Majesty has 
observed the tranquillity which has prevailed 
throughout the greater portion of Ireland, we 
deplore in common with Her Majesty that certain 
parts of the Counties of Armagh, Monaghan, and 
Louth have been marked by the commission of 
outrages of the most serious description; that 
we rejoice to learn that the powers of the exist- 
ing Law have been promptly exerted for the 
detection of the offenders, and for the repression 
of a system of crime and violence fatal to the 
best interests of the Country; that we thank 
Her Majesty for acquainting us that Her atten- 
tion will continue to be directed to this impor- 
tant object : 

“To thank Her Majesty for having ordered 
Estimates of the Expenses of the current year to 
be laid before us ; and for the confidence which 
Her Majesty has been pleased to express in our 
loyalty and zeal to make adequate provision for 
the Public Service : 

“To convey:to Her Majesty our thanks for 
informing us that where any increase has been 
made in the Estimates of the present over the 
past year, such explanations will be given as will, 
Her Majesty trusts, satisfy us that such increase 
is consistent with a steady adherence to a pacific 
policy, and with the dictates of a wise economy : 

“To thank Her Majesty for informing us that 
the improvement of the Administration of Jus- 
tice in its various departments has continued to 
receive Her anxious attention, and that in fur- 
therance of that object Her Majesty has directed 
Bills to be prepared founded upon the Reports 
made to Her Majesty by the respective Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the practice and 
proceedings of the Superior Courts of Law and 

“ That we humbly concur with Her Majesty in 
the persuasion that nothing tends more to the 
peace, prosperity, and contentment of a Country, 
than the speedy and impartial administration of 
justice, and it will be our duty to give our best 


‘consideration to those measures which Her Ma. 


jesty has recommended to our attention on this 
subject : 

“To express our thanks to Her Majesty for 
informing us that Her Majesty believes that there 
is no necessity to renew the Act of 1848, for sus- 
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pending the operation of a previous Act confer- 
ring Representative Institutions on New Zealand, 
which will expire early in the next year ; and that 
no obstacle any longer exists to the enjoyment of 
Representative Institutions by New Zealand ; to 
assure Her Majesty, that the form of these Insti- 
tutions shall receive our best consideration, and 
that we trust, with the aid of the additional infor- 
mation which has been obtained sinee the passing 
of the Acts in question, to arrive at a decision 
beneficial to that important Colony ; 

“ Humbly to state to Her Majesty, that we 
participate in the satisfaction which Her Majesty 
has been pleased to express in being able to in- 
form us, that the large reductions of Taxes which 
have taken place of late years have not been at- 
tended with a proportionate diminution of the 
National Income ; that we rejoice to learn that, 
while the reduction of Taxation has tended greatly 
to the relief and comfort of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects, the Reyenue of the past year has heen 
fully adequate to the demands of the Public 
Service ; 

“* Humbly to join with Her Majesty in aeknow- 
ledging, with thankfulness te Almighty God, that 
tranquillity, good order, and willing obedience to 
the Laws, continue to preyail generally through- 
out the Country ; 

“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for the expres- 
sion of Her opinion that this is a fitting time for 
calmly considering whether it may not be advi- 
sable to make such Amendments in the Act of the 
late reign, relating to the Representation of the 
Commons in Parliament, as may be deemed caleu- 
lated to carry into more complete effect the prin- 
ciples upon which that Law is founded : 

“ That we thank Her Majesty for the expres- 
sion of the confidence which Her Majesty feels 
that, in any such consideration, we shall firmly 
adhere to the acknowledged principles of the 
Constitution, by which the Prerogatiyes of the 
Crown, the authority of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and the Rights and Liberties of the People, 
are equally secured.” 


Mr. BONHAM CARTER rose to second 
the Address. The hon. Member com- 
menced by a the considerate in- 
dulgence of the House, remarking that 
when he remembered that of late years 
the position which he then occupied had 
often fallen to the lot of those of greater 
experience than himself, and when he con- 

idered the great importance of the sub- 
jects which had been submitted to the 
attention of the House in Her Majesty's 
Speech, he felt he had need of the fullest 
measure of their forbearance. Nor could 
he forget that on the present occasion 
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there was an additional reason for embar- 
rassment in the circumstance that they 
now for the first time took 9 formal pos- 
session of the House in which they were 
assembled, This event might naturally 
suggest grave thoughts. long years 
had elapsed in the preparation of a build- 
ing suitable for the councils of the nation, 
might we not trust that in its permanent 
character, in the solidity of its fabric, we 
might recognise a due adaptation to those 
institutions which had existed for ages in 
this country, and which, he trusted, would 
be our protection and our pride for ages 
et tocome? And further, might it not 
observed that while they were con- 
structing the new building, they had not 
laid the hands of wanton destruction on 
the old? He thought poe m one vend 
regret that they retained that magnifi- 
cent building which led back our thoughts 
to emg ages, and that no one would pass 
to his duties less thoughtfully beeause he 
went through the venerable area of West- 
minster Hall. Whatever events might 
take place, whatever subjects might be 
discussed there, he believed that the House 
of Commons would ever maintain its dig- 
nity; and although they did not profess to 
emulate the splendour of the other House 
of Parliament, although their walls were 
not adorned by pictures representing 
episodes in the history of the country, 
they had before them the body of the 
people, who had the freest access to their 
discussions; the walls of that House were 
not adorned with the poetic conceptions of 
art, yet he trusted that the history of their 
country was not the less present to their 
minds, and that “Chivalry,” and ‘‘ Justice,” 
and ‘‘ Religion’’ would not the less pervade 
their counsels. The people of this country 
ever viewed with great interest, and often 
regarded with great solicitude, the state of 
our relations with foreign countries, and 
especially with that great country which 
had ever been in the foremost rank in arts 
as in arms; and that as much on account 
of the character of the people as on 
account of their geographical position. 
England had long ceased to entertain hos- 
tile feelings towards any country. Her 
earnest desire was to see established a 
Government of a permanent character, 
in accordance with the wishes of the 
people, of whatever State it might be, 
and of which the principal aim should 
be the promotion of a peaceful pro- 
gress in the way of prosperity. Eng- 
lishmen were naturally proud of their 
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institutions—they were naturall pranst of 
their liberty; but while they — wish to 
see those institutions adopted as far as they 
were known, they would force them on none; 
they would, however, desire to see every- 
where observed the guarantee of individual 
liberties and popular rights, This he be- 
lieved to be the unselfish yiew of every 
Englishman; but it must not be forgotten 
that our material interests were also inti- 
mately bound up with the interests of fo- 
reign States. That confidence was essen- 
tial to the development of industry, and 
was the life of capital. Any great sacri- 
fiee of capital, whether by the withdrawal 
of a e portion of the population from 
industrial pursuits, or by interfering with 
the channels in which it would natu- 
rally flow, or in consequence of events 
and measures such as those of 1848, was 
disastrous to the country in which it took 
lace, must always have an effect on neigh- 
uring States, and ultimately most of all 
upon a commercial country like England, 
or those reasons, the people of this coun- 
try heard with great satisfaction the as- 
surance of the continuance of friendly re- 
lations with Foreign Powers. God forbid 
that, in our time, there should be any in- 
terruption of the blessings of peace, that 
had done so much to extend the comforts 
and multiply the sources of a 04g of 
mankind since the beginning of the cen- 
tury! He believed that no precaution was 
wanting on the part of we who had a 
share in the government of this country, 
or on the part of any man who had the in- 
terest of his fellow-countrymen, or, indeed, 
his fellow-men, at heart, to maintain the 
continuance of peace and of those relations 
which conduced so much to its assurance. 
He ventured, with great confidence, to say 
that the character which this country 
should maintain amongst the nations of 
the world was shortly described by an an- 
cient annalist ;— 

“ Populus pobilissimus; quique magnitudi- 
nem suam malit justitia tueri, sine oupiditate, 
sine impotentia ; quieti secretique ; nulla proyo- 
cant bella; proms tamen omnibus arma, ac, 
y thas ' poscat, exercitus. Quiescentibus eadem 


Fearing none, arrogant to none; and 
whilst by our insular poston we were re- 
moved from many of the risks of collision, 
he hoped that the just weight and au- 
thority of this country would ever be ex- 
erted in earnest endeavours to arrange dif- 
ferences which might arise among foreign 
States. 
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Her Majesty had called their attention 
to a painful subject, which had oceupied a 
large share of publi attention, and which, 
he regretted, the should have ‘to disenss 
at that time, He would not have ven- 
tured to offer any observations on this 
subject had he not served upon the Com- 
mittee of last Session for inquiring into 
our relations with the Kaffir tribes. Pa- 
pers relating to the disputes and - 
ings which had taken place, would here- 
after be laid before the House, and this 
was not therefore the time to discuss the 
relative merits of different systems, or to 
impute blame; but he would venture to 
remark, that with regard to the outbreak 
at the Cape, he did not think it could be 
attributed to any act of aggression on 
the part of the colonists, and that wit- 
nesses of all tendencies and of all classes 
agreed that it was absolutely necessary 
that this country should thoroughly vin- 
dicate its power and authority. Until 
that was done, and until the close of 
the war, it was almost premature to discuss 
what measures should be adopted, or what 
future arrangements should be entered into 
with the natives of that colony. Persons 
who had considered the subject were not 
surprised that the war was so long pro- 
longed, because they knew that there 
had existed there a chronic state of hos- 
tility—an intermittent fever of war---and 
that the natives possessed exceedingly 
great advantages in the nature of the coun- 
try, and in their mode of warfare. They 
were not incumbered by the equipments 
of war, and the nature of thé country; 
vast tracks covered with an impervious 
and incombustible thicket, facilitated very 
much their marauding expeditions, whilst 
it afforded a great protection against 
the operations of regular troops. That 
being the case, they should not be sur- 
prised that it was necessary to send 
out a large number of additional regiments; 
and the withdrawal of a large body of 
troops from this country, combined with 
other gircumstances, fully justified the 
Government in asking for an increase of 
the Army, The atate of feeling in the 
country of Jate years was so manifest that 
there was no doubt but the House of 
Commons would approach every ques- 
tion respecting the expenditure of the 
public money with the closest regard to 
economy; he thought, indeed, that every 
Government ought to court a constant and 
strict supervision. If private individuals, 
with the most intimate personal interest in 
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those great undertakings which were so 
numerous in this country, found it impos- 
sible entirely to exclude laxity and waste, 
how much more must the Government be 
subject to the same tendencies. He 
thought that the country ought to secure 
to itself the most efficient service, and 
would grudge no reasonable expenditure 
for that end. But while he believed that 
in many departments great savings could 
be effected, he (Mr. Carter) would deprecate 
a system of continual demand for general 
reduction, irrespective of special propriety 
and of the exigencies of the public service. 
There were some who thought that the 
highest wisdom was contained in the reite- 
ration of ‘‘the great revenue derivable 
from thrift;’’ but the advocates of such a 
system were unmindful of the equally true 
fact that the parsimony of to-day might 
be the burden of the morrow. Her Ma- 
jesty had informed the House that mea- 
sures would be submitted to it for improv- 
ing the administration of the law. He 
believed this announcement would be hailed 
with pleasure throughout the country. He 
would not venture to go into the details 
that had been put before them by his hon. 
Friend the proposer of the Resolution; he 
would merely remark, that the House in 
dealing with the question must receive en- 
couragement from the experiment already 
made by the establishment of the County 
Courts. In considering the question, they 
would not only have the aid of able and 
eminent men who had been appointed to 
the Commissions of Inquiry, and whose 
opinions would be placed before them; but 
also of the able professional Gentlemen 
who were Members of the House, who 
would, he was certain, afford them every 
possible light that could be required for 
the elucidation of such an intricate sub- 
ject. He trusted that the close of the 
Session would see added to their statutes, 
not merely some hundreds of Acts increas- 
ing the already overwhelming mass, to be 
interpreted by a select few, but some dis- 
tinct steps of improvement; and that 
henceforward they should not cease from a 
course of revision of that system of cum- 
brous proceedings, productive of delay and 
expense, which had tended so much to. un- 
dermine the respect for the machinery of 
justice. Her Majesty had graciously inform- 
ed the House that it gave Her great satis- 
faction to state that the large reduction of 
taxes which had taken place of late years 
had not been attended with a proportionate 
diminution of the national income, while 
Mr. B. Carter 
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the reduction of taxation had tended greatly 
to the relief and comfort of the people. He 
(Mr. B. Carter) felt that the present state 
of Her Majesty’s subjects must afford 
great cause for congratulation—the main 
tests of national prosperity were satisfac- 
tory; the attend barometer was rising; 
and though he would not trouble the House 
with statistics, he would just mention that 
their exports had materially increased in 
the last year; he believed they had in- 
creased to the amount of 3,000,0007. Their 
commercial shipping had not failed, in 
spite of the auguries of the past year and 
the year before last. He found that the 
number of their ships had increased very 
much. They had now three ships for 
every two that were in existence in 1832. 
They had a ship of 130 tons now for ev: 
ship of 100 tons at that former period, 
and a larger amount of tonnage than had 
ever yet been known. All that afforded 
strong evidence that the people of this 
country do not want remunerative employ- 
ment. The home market was in a favour- 
able condition, and satisfied the require- 
ments of the manufacturers. That test 
so constantly referred to—the poor-law— 
did not on this occasion fail them. He 
found a great reduction in the amount of 
relief afforded to ablebodied persons. Local 
observation confirmed his views on this 
subject; and, without troubling the House 
with details, he would merely say that in a 
district which had generally been pre- 
eminent for wretchedness, namely, the 
north-eastern suburbs of London, there now 
appeared a great advance in the comforts of 
the people. Their clothing is better— 
their houses are more comfortable—they 
now consume more of the necessaries of 
life—they consume more tea, sugar, and 
animal food. The experience of medical 
men, whether attending in the districts or 
the hospitals, confirmed these observations, 
and they noticed the comparative rarity of 
those cases of » aggravated by 
want, which had formerly existed. The 
report of the Registrar General of Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths corroborated, in 
the increase of the two former and de- 
crease of the latter, these views, and was 
such as was alone consistent with a state 
of prosperity. The consequence was, na- 
turally, an increase of contentment to an 
extent seldom known. Last year saw 
thered in the metropolis perhaps the 
gest assemblage of all classes and of all 
nations which the world had ever beheld, 
met together to note and to compare for 
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future efforts the progress of civilisation, 
and display the noblest trophies of victory, 
—those of the application of human skill 
to the physical, intellectual, and he would 
add, moral, advancement of the welfare of 
mankind. From that free intercourse— 
from that great appeal to the senses and 
reason of so many millions, he argued the 
happiest results. He remembered being 
in the Crystal Palace with upwards of 
100,000 people; and no one could observe 
the content visible in their faces—and no- 
body could fail to remark the general ap- 

ce of comfort among those great 
masses—without rejoicing in the pros- 
perity of the country. He now begged to 
eall attention to a subject to which Her 
Majesty had very properly referred at the 
close of Her Speech. He believed that 
when they had every evidence of good 
order and of contentment, without any sign 
of agitation, it was the most fitting time 
to take into consideration the extension of 
the suffrage. Since the passing of the 
Reform Bill a new generation had arisen 
to enter into the business of life, and 
in the time that had qualified them for 
the duties of manhood, they had had 
ample , to perceive the de- 
fects in the measure of reform that had 
been passed at a period of great popular 
excitement, and undoubtedly with exagge- 
rated expectations, not less from its sup- 
porters than its opponents. He believed 
that this was a most favourable oppor- 
tunity for remedying those defects, for re- 
moving anomalies, and for enlarging the 
basis of the constitution. Without pre- 
tending to auy detailed knowledge of the 
measures to be now submitted to Parlia- 
ment, he might express the confident hope 
that they would embrace a very large 
amount of intelligence and capacity ex- 
cluded by the present tests, necessarily 
rough and imperfect, of that Act, and 
which eould never be more than approxi- 
mate, for their simple application to so 
wide a subject. He could not believe that 
the people of this country had been 
uselessly occupied for the last twenty 
years; he could not think that they had 
been labouring strenuously to raise the 
standard of education, and to extend it 
throughout the country, entirely without 
effect. Not only the good order but the 
intelligence of the country justified them 
in taking this serious measure into con- 
sideration. He should venture to submit 
to the House one or two facts in illustra- 
tion of this subject. He would call atten- 
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tion to the increase that had taken place 
in the number of letters that pass through 
the Post Office. The number of letters 
passing through the Post Office had risen 
from 75,000, in 1832, in the time of 
dear postage, to 169,000,000 in 1840; 
and now to nearly 1,000,000 a-day, for 
the number in 1851 was 360,500,000. 
This showed that the people were an 
to take advantage of opportunities placed 
within their reach, aad chong oubt- 
less, it was in a great degree attributable 
to increased commercial correspondence, 
and that of the educated classes, he could 
not believe but that it also showed a great 
amount of increased acquirement of the 
whole community, and many now wrote who 
never wrote before. No person could fail 
to observe the increase that had taken 
place in the number and cheapness of 
useful books in circulation amongst the 
people. He would venture to read to 
the House a short extract from the 
statement made by a member of a firm 
which had been most eminently distin- 
guished in supplying works on popular 
education. Messrs. Chambers of Edin. 
burgh, stated— 


‘* As regards our own publications, they are 
mainly addressed to classes of a generally humble 
position, and amount to about 10,000,000 sheets 
per annum. It may be curious for you to know 
that, in proportion as we go on, we find it neces- 
sary to rise in point of style and subject. What 
we gave ten years ago would not do now, such is 
the improvement in popular tastes. In twenty 
years we are conscious of a very t change in 
thisrespect. The higher order of workmen, such 
as foremen, steady journeymeh, and people in a 
small way way of business, are all very different 
from what they were when we began our literary 
occupation.” 

Mr. Charles Knight stated— 

“The number of books read in mechanics’ 
institutes and similar societies is multiplied pro- 
digiously. Many have very valuable libraries, 
which are extensively used for reference and home 
reading.” 

Again, take the number of friendly socie- 
ties—a subject on which the lower classes 
were so much indebted to the hon. Member 
for North Wilts. There had been 13,732 
societies enrolled since 1832. It had been 
estimated that there were 4,000,000 of 
members. The depositors in savings 
banks were 433,000 in 1832; they were 
now nearly 1,100,000. These were evi- 
dences that a large extension of the fran- 
chise might be properly and wisely made; 
and he (Mr. Carter) hoped, that under the 
proposed Bill no large class would be able 
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to show that it possessed the elements of a 
sound judgment, and could appreciate the 
trust, and yet that it should long re- 
main without participation in the sim- 
plest function of government. He would 
also remind them that a great social 

uestion was looming in the distance, and 
that they had lately an instance of it be- 
fore them. He hare to the laws that 
should te the relations of the em- 
ployer and labourer. We had had a pro- 
minent instance lately before us; and if it 
was true that there were crude notions 
with regard to the laws, natural or artifi- 
cial, which regulate the relation of capital 
and labour, and that sooner or later such 
subjects would in some form be submitted 
for our discussion; surely it would be 
wise and proper that the tribunal to which 
such questions should he referred should 
enjoy the confidence of the people, be- 
cause their decision must often run counter 
to the popular prejudice, and therefore it 
should be so framed that its decisions 
would receive a ready acquiescence, He 
would not further enlarge upon the grounds 
which justified their entertainment of such 
a measure; but he believed that a well- 
considered supplement to the Reform Act, 
eonceived in the interest of no party, con- 
ceded to no agitation, but granted to rea- 
sonable claims, would be well-timed and 
appropriate. He would not longer 
trespass on the House. He felt that he 
had but inadequately executed the duty 
he was called on to perform. The page 
of history yet unturned might chronicle 
events of the greatest importance. Diffi- 
cult problems might be submitted for their 
solution, and at all events the questions 
which in that Session they were called 
to deliberate upon were graye and serious. 
Such questions might embarrass any one; 
and he could not pretend to give adequate 
expression to the sentiments which at the 
present time must press upon every man’s 
mind, as to the duty of gathering round 
the Throne at the coming time, But he 
felt no evil forebodings, convinced that Her 
Majesty might have the fullest reliance on 
them, for he believed that the stability of 
the empire had its foundation in the hearts 
of the people. We, of the Commons 
(said the hon, Gentleman) know that the 
stability of the Empire has its foundation 
in the character of the people: that they 
will continue to strive earnestly to afford 
to the other nanan of the zene an exam- 
le of consistent and peaceful progress, of 
rool for liberty and order, and of a just 

Mr. B, Carter 
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consideration for the rights of all, And 
in the maintenance of principles and of 
our position as a free country, 
“ Naught shall make us rue, 
If England to herself prove true.” 


The hon, Gentleman seconded the Ad- 
dress, 
Goerien ro , 
in BENJAMIN HALL: Mr, Speaker, 
I beg to assure the House that I do not rise 
at this moment for the pu of offering 
any opposition to the. Address that has 
been moved by my hon, Friend the Mem- 
ber for Anglesey; but as I observe that 
the first paragraph of that Address relates 
to the foreign poliey of this country, and 
as great and important changes have taken 
place in the Ministry of this country, 
especially in that part of it which relates 
to the administration of our Foreign Af- 
fairs, I trust I may be excused if I take 
this, the first opportunity the Session af- 
fords me, of asking the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government to give to us, and 
to give to the country, some explanation of 
the causes which led to the change to 
which I have referred; and although I am 
perfectly well aware that the course I 
am now taking is an unusual one, yet 
it is consequent on circumstances which 
are of rare occurrence. But we have had 
in late years a precedent for the very 
course I am now adopting; and it is 4 pre- 
cedent which must be in the recollee- 
tion of many of those I now have the 
honour of addressing. On the 29th of 
January, 1828, Parliament met after a 
change that took place in the Administra- 
tion of this country; and almost imme- 
diately after the Address had been moved, 
the cmt was called upon for an 
explanation of the circumstances that had 
led to the alteration in the Cabinet; and 
although an objection was made to give 
that explanation at that moment, it was 
not in consequence of the time at which 
the explanation was asked—but the reason 
for not giving it was a good and sound one— 
it was because the individuals who were 
concerned in it were not present in the 
House at that moment; al on referring 
to the debates that took place at that time, 
you will find that the then Secretary at 
ar (Lord Palmerston) stated that such 
explanation would not be given until the 
parties concerned were present. In this 
instance I believe the parties concerned are 
present; and in the instance to which I haye 
referred, as soon as the parties eoncerned 
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entered the House, the explanation was 
given to the House and to the country. 
And it is that I ask for now, I must 
now refer to the opening of Parliament 
on the 3lst January, 1 The Par- 
liament was opened by Royal Commis- 
sion, and the Commissioners were com- 
manded to state that ‘‘ Her Majesty, hap- 
ily, continues in Peace and Amity with 
oreign Powers.’’ It will be in the recol- 
lection of the House that a debate took 
place on the Address, an Amendment 
was moved, and although 507 Members 
were present, not one word was then said 
with regard to the foreign policy of our 
country, and not a single objection was 
taken to the administration of the noble 
Lord who then presided over that i re 
ment. On turning to the journals of the 
other House of Parliament, we find that 
a Motion was made a short time after- 
wards on what was ealled the Greek 
question; but which was really directed 
against the general foreign policy of the 
Government in regard to Foreign Affairs, 
and was more especially directed against 
the noble Lord then at the head of Fo- 
reign Affairs. That Motion was carried 
by a large majority against the Govern- 
ment. Soon after that Resolution was 
passed, condemnatory of the policy of the 
Government, and more especially of the 
course the noble Lord (Viseount Pal- 
merston) had taken, the Gentlemen on 
the other (the Opposition) side of the 
House, were taunted for not bringing for- 
ward a Motion in accordance with that 
earried by their political friends elsewhere, 
and on their declining to do so, the hon, 
and learned Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Roebuck) moved a Reselution, whieh was 
carried by a large majority—-I may say a 
triumphant majority—in this House. The 
parties placed in opposition were invited 
to attend; and all those who sat at 
the opposite side of the House voted 
against all those on the Ministerial side of 
the House, and the Resolution moved and 
carried was to this effect :— 


“That the principles on which the Foreign 
Poliey of Her Majesty’s Government has been 
re haye been such as were calculated to 
maintain the honour and dignity of this country ; 
and, in times of unexampled difficulty, to pre- 
serve peace between England and the various 
nations of the world,” 


This was carried by a large majority of 
the House, This, however, was not done 
in fayour of the noble Lord at. the head 
of the Government, and the noble Lord, 
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his Colleague, at the head of the Fo- 
reign Affairs of this country. And I 
beg to eall the attention of the House 
to a topic in that debate which was 
much discussed and canvassed in this 
House, and mueh spoken of outside the 
walls of this House; and that was, that it 
was od of a cabal actively prosecuted 
for purpose of removing the noble 
Lord (Viscount Palmerston) from office. 
It was openly talked of as having been 
determined to carry out the object that 
now has been achieved, And in allusion 
to that eabal, I find a nengecnabia parang 
in the admirable speech of the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government, in whieh 
he refers to it, and gives his unqualified 
spprova) to the administration of Foreign 
Affairs by his noble Colleague, The noble 


“ Let not any man, therefore, be misled by the 
notion which the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford stated last 
night, that while my noble Friend was Forgi 
Secretary this country was copstantly on 
brink of war. Why, that would be indeed a 
strange conclusion to come to, seeing that, in the 
thirty-five years of peace we have so happily en- 
joyed, for upwards of fourteen of them the 
foreign affairs of this country haye been under 
the peculiar administration of my noble Friend. 
If such has been the case, I think it is presump- 
tion that there has been, however it may be de- 
nied, a foreign cabal at work, whieh has endea- 
voured to impose upon the public of England 
false statements, which, for the sake of its own 
ends, has raised unfounded suspicions with re- 
spect to the foreign policy of England, and which 
endeavours to overturn that foreign policy, partly 
out of a wish to see a Government more fayour- 
able to views of absolute power on the Conti- 
nent, and partly out of a wish to diminish the 
power and reputation of England.” [3 Hansard, 
exii. 719.) 


Such were the memorable words of the 
noble Lord when advoeating his former 
Colleague, He admitted that there might 
be a cabal, and yet at the same time he 
said that everything that had been done 
by the noble Lord at the head of the 
Foreign Department was most admirable 
with regard to policy and the execution of 
his measures. So passed the Session; 
the noble Lord heving had a triumphant 
majority in this House, his eonduct approved 
of by the representatives of the le, 
and, I believe, approved of by the people 
out of doors, n Tuesday, the 4th of 


February, 1851, Parliament was opened 
by the Queen, and Her Majesty said— 
‘I continue to maintain relations of 
Peace and Amity with Foreign Powers,” 
During last Session not one word was 
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said against the foreign policy of the Go- 
vernment. The Parliament closed in the 
month of August: who could have sup- 
posed that when we should meet here 
again at this usual time, the Government 
of the country would have lost one of its 
greatest ornaments, and one of its ablest 
supporters? I have now to call the 
attention of the House to some remarkable 
facts, and shall refrain as much as possible 
from making any comment uponthem. I 
shall not refer to rumours which are as 
contradictory as they are various; my ob- 
ject is to put such facts before the House, 
and elicit information that we may know 
the real cause that led to the change in 
the Administration. On the 2nd of De- 
cember last, events occurred in Paris, the 
cause of which we are in a great degree 
ignorant of, but the result of which we are 
well acquainted with. On the 24th of 
December, the resignation of Lord Pal- 
merston was announced in the Times 
newspaper; on the 20th of January, the 
Ambassador from this country to the 
Court of France was either recalled or 
gave in his resignation. And now I am 
led to consider a matter which, whether 
it be of importance or not in discussing 
the present question, should be put before 
the House, that the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government may notice it, 
and inform us if there be any foundation 
for the statement that there has been a 
cabal at work. I have stated that Lord 
Palmerston’s resignation was announced 
in the Times newspaper on the 24th of 
December last. It is a curious fact that 
a letter was written in Vienna on Tuesday 
the 23rd, the day previous—it was printed 
in the Breslau Gazette on the night of 
the 24th, and was published on the mor- 
ning of the 25th; and it announced as 
clearly as it could do the intended dis- 
pore or resignation of Lord Palmer- 
ston. I will quote a passage from that 
letter :— 

“There is a report here (in Vienna) of cer- 
tain secret negotiations carried on by persons 
holding high position in England with the Court 
of Vienna, unknown to Lord Palmerston, having 
for their object a closer alliance between the two 
Courts, and at the same time the withdrawal of 
the noble Lord from the British Ministry.” 


That letter was written the day before 
Lord Palmerston’s resignation was known 
to the public in this country, and was 
printed and circulated on Christmas-day— 
the day after that resignation or dismissal 
was made public. 


Sir B. Hall 


It was followed in 
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Vienna by placards announcing it, put for- 
ward by the Government. It was followed 
also by rejoicing of an extraordinary na- 
ture, sanctioned, as I am informed and be- 
lieve, by the Prime Minister of that coun- 
try. So the matter stands up to this day. 
Her Majesty has opened Parliament in 
person to-day, and is advised to state from 
the Throne, ‘I continue to maintain the 
most Friendly Relations with Foreign 
Powers.” The adjective is put in the su- 
perlative degree at the present time. And 
if we continue, as doubtless we do, in ami- 
cable relations with Foreign Powers, why 
is there this change? This time last year 
we were in peace and amity with Foreign 
Nations. Now we are informed, we are on 
the same footing with them, and we and 
the country ought not to be left in darkness 
any longer as to the reasons that have led 
either to the dismissal or resignation of 
the noble Lord, who so lately held the seals 
of the Foreign Office. I put it in the al- 
ternative—dismissal or resignation; for I 
do not pretend to know anything or to 
prejudge anything, but I re the question 
to the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment, that he may have the earliest 
opportunity of answering it, and I feel 
quite confident that he will do so at once. 
And having put this question to the noble 
Lord, I am sure the House will do me the 
favour of remarking that I have endeavour- 
ed to avoid touching upon any one topic 
contained in the Speech—that I have en- 
deavoured to confine myself to this plain 
and simple question, and I admit I should 
not be acting fairly towards the noble Lord 
if I did otherwise. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Mr. Speaker, 
I am quite ready to answer the appeal that 
has been made to me by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Marylebone. I cannot do 
so, however, without entering a good deal 
into statements of details, both with re- 
spect to the particular occurrence to which 
my hon. Friend has alluded, and with re- 
spect to the administration of Foreign Af- 
fairs. I hope, therefore, the House will 
give me its indulgence, that if other topics 
in the Speech from the Throne are here- 
after alluded to, and if any explanation in 
regard to them shall be required from me, 
I may be allowed to refer to them. I will 
now, Sir, proceed to answer the questions 
of my hon. Friend. I am entirely ready 
to admit that which he has stated, that in 
the debate of 1850, with respect to Greek 
affairs, I expressed the utmost confidence 
in the administration of Foreign Affairs by 
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my noble Friend. I will say more, It 
was not in words only that I had shown 
my sense of the energy, the ability, the 
knowledge of the interests of this country 
in all parts of the world, which are pre- 
eminently the qualifications of my noble 
Friend the late Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. I have more than once 
given testimony of it otherwise than in 
words; and I will state to the House that 
when an Administration was formed by 
Lord Melbourne, in 1835, the first pro- 
ceeding of that noble Lord was to send for 
me and to ask what office he should recom- 
mend the Crown to place at my disposal, 
and whether I was disposed to undertake 
the office of Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. My answer was that I did not 
wish to take that office, unless it suited 
the convenience of my noble Friend, but 
that, if it would the convenience of my 
noble Friend Lord Melbourne, my noble 
Friend Lord Palmerston, who was then 
out of Parliament, was eminently qualified 
for that post, and that I should be ready 
to take the Home Department if that ar- 
rangement should be found more beneficial 
to the public, Again, when in December, 
1845, and in July, 1846, I was called on 
by Her Majesty to submit a plan of Ad- 
ministration to Her Majesty, I earnestly 
recommended to Her Majesty to place 
Lord Palmerston in the situation of Seere- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, as the 
person best sreited to hold that high 
office. The House will recollect that Her 
Majesty was pleased to approve of my 
noble Friend, and that from that time 
until December last he continued to hold 
that situation. It was with deep regret 
that I found that circumstances had oc- 
curred such as in my mind made it im- 
possible for me to act any longer with my 
noble Friend in that situation in which he 
had shown such distinguished ability. But, 
Sir, before I enter into further explanation, 
it is as well that I should state what I 
conceive to be the position of a Secretary 
of State as regards the Crown in the ad- 
ministration of Foreign Affairs, and what 
I conceive to be the position of a Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs as re- 
gards the Prime Minister of this country. 
I think that when, on the one hand, the 
Crown, in consequence of a vote of the 
House of Commons, places its con.titu- 
tional confidence in a Minister, that Min- 
ister is bound, on the other hand, to the 
Crown, to the most frank and full detail of 
every measure that is taken, and is bound 
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either to obey the sanction of the Crown, 
or to leave to the Crown that full liberty 
which the Crown must possess, of no longer 
continuing that Minister in office. Such, 
Sir, I hold to be the general doctrine; but 
with regard to oy Psa. Friend, it did so 


happen, that in 1 precise terms were 
laid down, in a communication made to my 
noble Friend, with respect to the transac- 
tion of business between the Crown and 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
I beeame the organ of making that com- 
munication to my noble Friend, and thus 
became responsible for the sanction of the 
document I am about to read. I shall 
refer only to that part of the document 
which has reference to the subject now 
under consideration :-— 


“ The Queen requires, first, that Lord Palmer- 
ston will distinctly state what he proposes in a 
given case, in order that the Queen may know as 
distinctly to what She is giving Her Royal sanc- 
tion. Secondly, having once given Her sanction 
to a measure, that it be not arbitrarily altered or 
modified by the Minister. Such an act She must 
consider as failing in sincerity towards the Crown, 
and justly to be visited by the exercise of Her 
constitutional right of dismissing that Minister. 
She expects to be kept informed of what passes 
between him and the foreign Mini before im- 
portant decisions are taken, based upon that in- 
tercourse ; to receive the foreign despatches in 
good time ; and to have the drafts for Her approval 
sent to Her in sufficient time to make Herself 
acquainted with their contents before they must 
be sent off. The Queen thinks it best that Lord 
John Russell should show this letter to Lord 
Palmerston.” 


I sent that accordingly, and received a 
letter from my noble Friend to the follow- 
ing effect :— 

“ T have taken a copy of this memorandum of 

the Queen, and will not fail to attend to the di- 
rections which it contains.” 
I conceive those directions were such as 
should be maintained between the Foreign 
Secretary and the Crown. And now, Sir, 
I will state what is the duty of the Prime 
Minister, and I will state it, not in my own 
words, but in the words which were used 
by the late Sir Robert Peel, in giving evi- 
dence before the Committee of this House 
with respect to Official Salaries. The 
words are— 

“Take the case of the Prime Minister. You 
must presume that he reads every important de- 
spatch from every foreign Court. He cannot con- 
sult with the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and 
exercise the influence which he ought to have with 
respect to the conduct of Foreign Affairs, unless 
he be master of everything of real importance 
passing in that department.” 

I conceive Sir Robert Peel there lays down 
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the duty of a Prime Minister, and makes | situation of affairs it was the interest of 
him fesponsible for the business of the | England to observe a strict neutrality. I 
country. I may say, likewise, that I was maintained we ought to beware most espe+ 
infortned, both by Her Majesty and Sir cially against giving any just cause of of- 
Robert Peel, that Sir Robert Peel had ad« | fence to France; and to show the utitiost 
vised Her Majesty to consult me whenever vigilance in order to prevent any st¢h 
@ question should arise with respect to fo- | cause of offence. I think my colleagues 
reign affairs, and to take my advice on generally, and my noble Friend, who was 
such question. Such, then, being the | more immediately concerned, entirely eon- 
state of the relations which I held towards | curred in that opinion. No resolution was 
the Crown en the one hand, and to my | come to by the Cabinet on that o¢tasion; 
noble Friend on the other, I must say I but there was a general undetstanding as 
have found the situation one of great diffi-/to the desirableness of adopting such 4 
eulty, When my noble Friend first held | policy. Now, Sir, it happened, as I think, 
the seals of the Foreign Office, he was | very unfortunately, a very short time after 
placed under Earl Grey, & statesman of | that Cabinet had taken place, that my 
age and experience, to whom my noble | noble Friend received st the Foreign Office 
Friend, then young in that particular office, | certain addresses from districts of the me- 
would no doubt readily defer. When Lord | tropolis, conveyed in terms most offensive to 
Melbourne was at the head of the Govern- | Sovereigns in alliance with this country. 
ment, that noble Lord’s long intimacy and | Now, Sir, I was fully persuaded at the 
connection with my noble Friend would | time, and I am still fully persuaded, that 
naturally incline him to place some con- | though my noble Friend had not exereised 
fidence in the conduct of my noble Friend. | due caution in that respect, though he had 
Without either of these advantages I have not taken the precaution of seeing those 
certainly found, from time to time, that | addresses before they were presented to 
those relations were very difficult to main- | him, and though he had not taken the fur- 
tain; while, at the same time, I felt that ther precaution of seeing that bis words on 
great responsibility devolved upon me. I that occasion were duly and accurately re- 
will now, however, pass at once to the | ported, I felt that this was simply an error 
events of the autumn of the past year. | in judgment; and I was also satisfied that 
There was a meeting of the Cabinet on the | there was great misrepresentation with re- 
3rd of November, and I happen to have | spect to the reply given by my noble Friend 
my memory more impressed with what to those addresses. I was therefore ready 
passed on that occasion, as I had taken a| to accept the whole responsibility of my 
note of the statement I made, I stated | noble Friend’s conduct on that occasion} 


that I thought the situation of Europe was 
exceedingly critical; that I thought we 
were on the verge of seeing, in 1852 (and 
there I was mistaken), of seeing the 
triumph of what is called social , Be 
cracy in France and in other countries 
on the one hand, or on the other of seeing 
absolute power prevail over most parts of 
Europe; and I said, in either case the si- 
tuation of England would be one of some 
peril, and that we could not expect that 
the social democratic Republic of France 
would observe the faith of treaties, or re- 
frain from attacking our allies. I said, on 
the other hand, if absolute power should 
prevail, that there was a danger that this 
country, being an exception in its form of 
government from some other countries of 
Europe, might be made the subject of a 
combination on the subject of refugees in 
this country, and that demands might be 
made which this country, in me ge 
with its honour, could not concede. 

stated my own opinion, that in this critical 

Lord John Russell 





but I could not forbear seeing that an 
error had been committed. I did hope 
that after that my noble Friend would have 
treated me with that frankness to which I 
think I was entitled; that he would make 
no important communication to a Foreign 
Minister without giving me information, 
without enabling me to give my opinion on 
the step that was to be taken, and, in 
short, without acknowledging that super- 
vision to which Sir Robert Peel referred 
in the answer I have read. Sir, the next 
transaction which o¢curred is that from 
which the whole of this unfortunate sub- 
ject has arisen. It has relation to the 
events which took place at Paris on the 
2nd of December last. On the 3rd of 
December a despatch was received from the 
Marquess of Normanby, containing a ques- 
tion as to the diplomatic relations which were 
to be maintained by him with the Govern- 
ment of the President of France. A meet- 
ing of the Cabinet was held on the subject, 
and there existed a general prevailing opin- 
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ion among its Members thatthe Government 
of this country had nothing more to do 
than to abstain from any interference what- 
ever with the internal affairs of France. 
My noble Friend correctly — the 
views of the Government in respect in 


the following despatch :— 


* Foreign Office, Deo. 6, 1851. 

“ My Lord—I have received and laid before the 
Queen your Excellency’s despatch, No. 365, of 
the 8rd instant, requesting to be furnished with 
instructions for your agertintin mys state 
of affairs in France. I am eo: by Her Ma- 
jesty to instruct your Excellency to make no 
change in your relations with the French Govern- 
ment. It is Her Majesty’s desire that i 
should be done by her Ambassador at Paris whic 
could wear the appearance of an interference of 
any kind in the internal affairs of France,—I am, 
&e. “ Paumerstox,” 


There was this solemn and formal decision 
of Her Majesty’s Government, neaseret 
by the Queen, conveyed to the Am 

dor at Paris, and, as I conceive, pointing 
out the line of conduct that was to be pur- 
sued by the Government, whether here or 
at Paris. [Mr. Giapstonz: What is the 
date of that despatch?] The date of 
that letter is the 5th December, The 
draft was sent to Her Majesty on the 4th, 
and came back on the 5th. A few days 
afterwards, among the Foreign Office de- 
spatehes that came to my hands, there 
was one from the Marquess of Normanb 
to Lord Palmerston, dated December 6, 
and reteived December 8. It was as 
follows :—= 


“ Paris, Dec. 6, 1851. 

“« My Lord—I this morning received your Lord- 
ship’s despatch, No. 600, of yesterday’s date, and 
I afterwards called on M, Turgot, and informed 
him that I had received Her Majesty’s commands 
to say that I need make no ehange in my relations 
with the French Government in meee, of 
what had passed. I added, that if there had been 
some little delay in making this communication, 
it arose from material circumstances not con- 
nected with any doubt on the subject. M. Turgot 
said that delay had been of less importance, as he 
had two days since heard from M. Walewski that 
your Lordship had expressed to him your entire 
approbation of the act of the President, and your 
conviction that he could not have acted otherwise 
than he had done. I said I had no knowledge of 
any such Gommuniecation, and no instructions 
beyond our invariable rule to do nothing which 
should have the appearance of interfering in any 
way in the internal affairs of France, but that I 
had often had an opportunity of showing, under 
very varied circumstances, that whatever might 
be the Government here, I attached the utmost 
importance to maintaining the most amicable re- 
lations between the two countries. I added that 
I waé sure, had the Government known of the 


{Fan. 3, 1862} 





to that effect, 

order to show the decided opinion which 
ounced,—I have, &. “ Nonicavpy, 
Now, Sir, I confess it did not appear to me 
that any serious difficulty would arise from 
that despatch. I wrote to my noble Friend 
to ask an explanation of it, which I felt 
eonvineed he would be able to give, and 
that, without denying what had been stated 
with regard to the communication made 
by o foreign Ambassador to M. Turgot, 
my noble Friend would have explained 
that he had done nothing more than stated 
to M. Walewski what ap to him to 
be on the whole the best for the interest of 
Franee; and not that the Marquess of 
Normanby was the less to be guided by 
the instructions which were forwarded to 
him by his Government, or that he was to 
rest entirely uptn imformation derived 
from other sources; but that in all his 
communications with the representatives 
of the various Governments of E at 
Paris he was to let it be understood that 
the Government of England expressed ino 
opinion with regard to the internal affairs 

France. I own that was my own 
opinion, and that it was the only wise and 
safe course to be pursued under the cir- 
cumstanees. However, I received no ex- 
ang from my noble Friend. Let me 
ere, however, state what is the view I 
take of this case. If England were to 
allow her Foreign Secretary to pronounce 
an opinion of that kind, it could no longer 
be said that she had no interference with 
the internal rao of France, for in pro- 
nouncing such an opinion by her Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, a raved support, a 
moral sanction, and a moral influence 
would be given and exercised in favour of 
the course which had been taken by the 
President. Some days elapsed before I 
heard anything more on this head, not 
having had any communication from m 
noble Friend of any kind relating to these 
affairs. But on the 13th of December a 
messenger arrived at Woburn, bringing o 
communication to me from Her Majesty, 
making inquiry with respect to this same 
despatch, expressing inctedulity at such 
an intimation of opinion, but asking for 
explanations as to the real state of the 
circumstances. The next morning I sent 
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a messenger off to the noble Lord, and he 
must have arrived in London on the 14th 
inst. I received no answer on that day. 
On the 15th I received no answer what- 
ever. On the 16th I wrote a note by ne 
earl t, expressing my opinion that 
eo 4 gerry not respectful to Her 
Majesty, and asking for an answer. How- 
ever, neither on the 15th nor the 16th did 
any communication reach me. The same 
extraordinary silence was observed. The 
inquiry of the Queen, as to what was the 
poeta. of the alleged conversation be- 
tween her Foreign Secretary and the 
Ambassador of a foreign country, was left 
entirely unnoticed. I own I was greatly 
surprised at such a state of things; but on 
the morning of the 17th I received copies 
of two despatches, one of which had been 
received, and the other had been sent. 
The first was from the Marquess of Nor- 
manby to Lord Palmerston, dated Paris, 
December the 16th, and received on the 
17th. It was in these words :— 


“Paris, Dec. 15, 1851. 

“ My Lord—In my despatch, No. 372, of the 
5th inst., notifying my communication of my in- 
structions to M. Turgot, I reported that his Ex- 
ecllency had mentioned that M. Walewski had 
written a despatch in which he stated that your 
Lordship had expressed your complete appro- 
bation of the course taken by the President in 
the recent coup d'état. I also reported that I had 
conveyed to M. Turgot my belief that there must 
be some mistake in this statement, and my rea- 
sons for that belief. But as a week has now 
elapsed without any explanation from your Lord- 
ship on this point, I must conclude M. Walewski’s 
report to have been substantially correct. That 
being the case, I am perfectly aware that it is 
beyond the sphere of my present duties to make 
any remark upon the acts of your Lordship, ex- 
cept inasmuch as they affect my own position. 
But within these limits I must, with due deference, 
be permitted to observe, that if your Lordship, as 
Foreign Minister, holds one language on such a 
delicate point in Downing-street, without giving 
me any intimation you had done so—prescribing 
afterwards a different course to me, namely, the 
avoidance of any appearance of interfercnce of 
any kind in the internal affairs of France—I am 
placed thereby in a very awkward position. If 
the language held in Downing-street is more fa- 
vourable to the existing order of things in France 
than the instructions on which I am directed to 
guide myself upon the spot, it must be obvious 
that by that act of your Lordship’s I become sub- 
ject to misrepresentation and suspicion in merely 
doing my duty according to the official orders 
received through your Lordship from Her Majesty. 
All this is of more importance to me, because, as 
I stated before, several of my diplomatic col- 
leagues had had the despatch read to them, and 
had derived from it the conviction that, if accu- 
rately reported, your expressions had been those 
of unqualified satisfaction.—I have, &c., 

“ NornMansy.” 


Lord John Russell 
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Now, although no answer had been given 
to me, and although I was unable to satisfy 
the inquiries which were made by my So. 
vereign, it appears that Lord Palmerston, 
on the 17th, the day on which this despatch 
was received, wrote of his own authority a 
despatch, which was sent to our Ambassa- 
dor at Paris, and which had not obtained 
the sanction of Her Majesty, or the con- 
currence of myself and of my colleagues. 


“ Foreign Office, Dec. 16, 1851. 

** My Lord—I have received your Excellency’s 
despatch, No. 406, of the 15th inst., referring to 
the statement made to you by the French Minister 
for Foreign Affairs on the occasion of your com- 
municating to his Excellency the instructions with 
which you have been furnished by Her Majesty’s 
Government for your guidance in the present state 
of affairs in France ; and I have to state to your 
Excellency that there has been nothing in the lan- 
guage which I have held, nor in the opinions 
which I have at any time e: on the recent 
events in France, which has been in any way in- 
consistent with the instructions ad to 
your Excellency—to abstain from anything which 
could bear the appearance of any interference in 
the internal affairs of France, The instructions 
contained in my despatch, No. 600, of the 5th 
inst., to which your aan refers, were sent 
to you, not in reply to a question as to what opi- 
nions your Excellency should express, but in reply 
to a question which I understood to be, whether 
your Excellency should continue your usual di- 
plomatic relations with the President during the 
interval which was to elapse between the date of 
your Excellency’s despatch, No. 365, of the 3rd 
inst., and the voting by the French nation on the 
question to be proposed to them by the President. 
As to aproving or condemning the step taken by 
the President in dissolving the Assembly, I con- 
ceive it is for the French nation, and not for the 
British Secretary of State, or for the British Am- 
bassador, to pronounce judgment on that event ; 
but if your Excellency wishes to know my own 
opinion on the change which has taken place in 
France, it is that such a state of an ism had 
arisen betwen the President and the Assembly, 
that it was becoming every day more clear that 
their co-existence could not be of long duration ; 
and it seemed to me better for the interests of 
France, and through them for the interests of 
the rest of Europe, that the power of the Presi- 
dent should prevail, inasmuch’ as the continuance 
of his authority might afford a prospect of the 
maintenance of social order in France; whereas 
the divisions of opinions and parties in the As- 
sembly appeared to betoken that their victory 
over the President would be the starting point for 
disastrous civil strife. Whether my opinion was 
right or wrong, it seems to be shared by persons 
interested in property in France, as far at least 
as the great and sudden rise in the funds and in 
other investments may be assumed to be indica- 
tions of increasing confidence in the improved 
prospect of internal tranquillity in France.—I 
am, &c., “ Patmerston.” 
Now, Sir, it appears to me that that de- 
spatch in the first place was not written in 
the usual style of my noble Friend, which 
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is a style of great clearness and directness, 
but was a despatch altogether evading the 
real question which was at issue. The 
Marquess of Normanby had asked, and I 
think he was entitled to ask, ‘‘ Have you 
expressed a complete approbation of the 
act of the President of the 2nd December, 
and, if so, am I to guide myself by that 
opinion; or am I to act according to the 
despatch of the 5th December?” To that 
uestion no answer whatever was returned. 
Neither is there in that despatch a refer- 
ence to the opinions of the Government, 
nor is there any opinion expressed with the 
sanction of the Crown; but the Secre 
of State for Foreign Affairs, putting him 
in the place of the Crown, neglected and 
passed by the Crown, in order to give his own 
opinion with respect to the state of affairs in 
rance. Now it struck me that a Secre- 
tary of State, constitutionally, has no such 
power. It appears to me that he can only 
act with the sanction and the authority of 
the Crown in matters of very great impor- 
tance. In matters of small importance, I 
am ready to admit that the Secretary of 
State must be allowed to take a course 
which to him seems best, without a conti- 
nual reference to the Crown; but in this 
matter, which was of the utmost impor- 
tance, namely, that of giving the moral 
influence and support of England to the act 
of the President of the French Republic, 
it seems to me it was an affair so great that 
the opinion, not only of the Prime Minister, 
but of the Cabinet, should be taken, and that 
no such opinion should have been expressed 
without their concurrence, and without the 
sanction of the Crown. But, Sir, there is 
a further question. It is a question of the 
utmost delicacy, but it is a question on 
which I cannot refrain from saying a few 
words. The act of the President was not 
referred to in that despatch merely as dis- 
solving the Assembly. That was an act 
which in the first instance dissolved the 
Assembly, and put an end to the existin 
constitution; it was an act, in the secon 
place, which put an end to the elections 
of 1852, with respect to which great ap- 
prehensions were entertained; and, in the 
third place, it was an act putting an end 
to Parliamentary government in France; 
and, together with Parliamentary govern- 
ment, suspending those rights of freedom 
of speech and freedom of the press which 
we consider usually _——— Parliamen- 
tary government. Now, I am not going 


to enter into any dispute as to whether 
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that was a fit thing to be done. That was 
entirely a question for the French people 
to decide. The French people might say, 
and at justl near to say, ‘‘ What 
you in England Parliamen vern- 
ment has produced such ae Recta 
it has so frequently led to convulsions, it 
is so incompatible with the order and peace 
of society in our own country, that it 
ought to be at once abolished, and a dif- 
ferent system established in its place.” 
If the French nation chooses to say that, 
who has the right or the least pretence to 
contradict it? But it is another question 
to give the moral approbation of England, 
to place the broad seal of England upon 
that doctrine with regard to a ¢ coun- 
try. If France has so resolved—if that is 
her decision—I should do nothing but re- 
gret that the great qualities of human na- 
ture, brought out by Parliamentary go- 
vernment, by free discussion, and by a 
free press, should henceforth not have 
their full development. But with respect 
to our position it will be recollected, that 
during the existence of the present Ad- 
ministration, with my noble Friend as its 
organ, we have been continually giving 
the moral support and the moral sympathy 
of England to constitutional Parliamentary 
government. We have done so in Spain, 
we have done so in Portugal, and we have 
done so in Piedmont; and none was more 
ready than my noble Friend to impart that 
moral influence. But if we were at once 
to sign our approbation to this act of the 
President, however necessary, how could 
we say to other countries that we had ad- 
vised other countries to continue the Par- 
liamentary government which they en- 
joyed? It would, therefore, have appeared 
to me to have been a signal and a wide 
departure from that policy which the Go- 
vernment had hitherto pursued, and which 
my noble Friend especially sanctioned. 
But when this took place, as I conceive 
the authority of the Crown had been set 
aside, and set aside for a purpose which 
they could not sanction, it appeared to me 
that I had no other course than to inform 
my noble Friend, that while I held office, 
he could no longer hold the seals of the 
Foreign Office. Later in the day, and 
after I had formed that resolution, I re- 
ceived a long letter from my noble Friend; 
stating the reasons why he approved of 
the act of the President of France. But 
it appeared to me that those reasons no 
longer touched the case; because the real 
E 
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question now was, whether the Secretary 
of State was eatitied, of his own authority, 
to write a despatch as the organ of the 
Queen’s Government, in which his Col- 
leagues had neyer concurred, and to which 
the Queen had never given Her Royal 
sanction? It appeared to me, that with- 
out degrading the Crown, I could not ad- 
vise Her Majesty to retain that Minister 
in the Foreign Department of Her Govern- 
ment, I at the same time informed Her 
Majesty that a correspondence had taken 
place between Lord Palmerston and myself 
with respect to Her Majesty’s wishes on 
the subject of despatches and diplomatic 
notes. This was on the Wednesday, I 
waited til] the Saturday following, in order 
to consider and reconsider the matter be- 
fore I finally resolved to submit this corre- 
spondence to Her Majesty, On Thursda 
I informed my noble Friend that I shoul 
wait till that day, as I thought it possible 
that he might either propose some course, 
or suggest some course, by which a se 
fation might be avoided, Nothing of that 
kind, however, occurred, and being then 
as fully convinced as before, I, on Satur- 
day, the 20th, wrote to Her Majesty, con- 
veying copies of the correspondence which 
had passed, and likewise intimating my 
adyice to Her Majesty, that my noble 
Friend should be required to give up the 
seals of the Foreign Office. In coming to 
a decision so weighty, by which I must be 
separated from a Colleague with whom I 
had acted so long, whose abilities I admired, 
and whose poliey I had approved, I felt 
fully—whether I was right or wrong in so 
acting, I do not say—-that it was one 
which I was bound to take by myself, and 
one upon which I ought not to consult any 
of my Colleagues, and one for which, in 
order to avoid anything which might here- 
after be tortured into the appearance of a 
cabal, I ought to assume the sole and en- 
tire responsibility, With respect to the 
stories which my hon. Friend (Sir B. Hall) 
has related of the appearance of a letter 
in a Breslau paper written from Vienna, I 
ean only assure him, however curious the 
coincidence may appear, that there was no 
truth whatever in the story of any inten- 
tion on the part of the Government to en- 
deavour to draw closer the relations of this 
country with Austria, or of the other mat- 
ters to which that letter referred, and 
which arose solely and entirely from the 
conduct which I have stated and the mo- 
tiyes I have laid before the House, Upon 
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the 22nd the Cabinet met, and at that 
meeting I read the ce, 
proce and official, which had taken place 
ween my noble Friend and myself, and 
I then stated that I was, of course, re- 
sponsible for my conduct, and that if y 
olleagues disapproved of my condugt, of 
couse 1 mann Taare 9 I left it to 
them to form their own judgment upon 
the subject, and they decided, without an 
difference of opinion, that they thought 
could have mn no other course than 
that which I had taken, I immediately 
roceeded to Windsor and adyised Her 
ajesty to make choiee of my noble 
Friend Earl Granville in the room of my 
noble Friend (Lord Palmerston), Now, 
Sir, with whatever pain the separation 
may have taken place, I was convinced 
then, and am conyinced sijll, that, con- 
sistently with what is due to the honour 
of the Crown and to the character of the 
country, I could take no other course 
than that which I took, But here, let me 
state—hecause some parts of my statement 
may perhaps have led to that opinion in 
the minds of some hon, Members—that I 
am far from accusing my noble Friend of 
any intention of nal disrespect to the 
Crown. My belief is, that haying been 
long conversant with the affairs of the 
Foreign Office, and haying great confi- 
dence in his own judgment and his own 
mode of managing its affairs, he forgot 
and neglected that which was due to the 
Crown, and that also whieh was due to his 
Colleagues; but without any intention of 
giving any personal disrespegt to either, 
But, Sir, it is impossible for me to make 
this statement without also referring in 
some degree to the state of affairs which 
now exista upon the continent of Europe. 
I think it necessary to make that state- 
ment, because I have been necessarily led 
into the avowal of my opinions that we could 
not properly or fairly express an opinion 
here favourable to the conduct of the Pre- 
sident of France upon the 2nd of Decem- 
ber, I thought it was necessary on our 
part not to do what we heard that the 
Austrian and Russian Ministers had done, 
namely, to go at once and congratulate the 
President on what he had done, This, 
however, I am bound to say, that the 
President of France, with the large means 
of information which he possesses, has no 
doubt taken that course from 9 eonsidera- 
tion of the state of the country, and that 
the course which he has taken is that best 
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fitted to secure the welfare of the country 
over which he rules. [Laughter.] Let 
me re-state what I have said upon this 
subject. I stated J gould not give my ap- 
robation to the eenduet of the President; 
Dut I have no reason to doubt, and every- 
thing which I have heard confirms that 
opinion, that in the opinion of the Presi- 
dent of France the three things which I 
have mentioned, namely, putting an end to 
the French constitution, preventing 
elections of 1852, and the abolition of the 
Parliamentary constitution, were all mea. 
sures conducive, and perhaps essential, to 
the welfare of France, But I have some- 
thing to state further, because I confess 
that I haye seen with very great regret 
the language which has been used by some 
portion of the press of this country, with 
respeot to the President of France and the 
affairs of that country. I remember some- 
thing a8 a boy, and I have read more, of 
that which oecurred during the peace 
Amiens, which rendered that peace of so 
short @ duration, and which involved these 
two great nations in the most bloody hos- 
tilities which ever mangled the face of 
Europe, I believe that temperate discus- 
sion, temperate negotiation, between the 
two countries might have averted the ca- 
lamity of war with England, but that the 
language of the a at that time was such 
as greatly to embitter all negotiation, and 
to prevent the continuance of that peace, 
Sir, I should deeply regret if the press of 
this country at the present time were to 
take a similar course. We have indeed 
the great advantage over the time to which 
I refer, which is, that the First Consul of 
Franee, great as were his abilities, was 
totally ignorant of the means and of the 
constitution of this country; the present 
President of France has that advantage 
over his uncle, that he is perfectly aware 
hew much liberty, nay, how much licence, 
of discussion prevails in this country, and 
that the fiercest and most unmeasured in- 
vectives of the press do not imply any 
feeling of hostility either on the part of the 
Government or on the part of the nation. 
T am convinced of this, that there never 
was @ time in which it was more essential 
that these two great countries should pre- 
serve relations of peace and amity with 
each other. There never was a time when 
the peace of Hurope would more contribute 
to the cause of civilisation and happiness. 
I am convinced also, from every assurance 
that I have had, that the ruler of France, 
the present President of that country, is 
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desirous of keeping upon those terms of 
amity with Ply Fe ipl it shall never 
be any fault of ours, while connected 
with the Government of the country, if 
those terms of peace and amity are not 
continued ynimpai I have said this 
more especially, because it certainly will 
be our dut, any Hemel spar Her 

jesty’s to propose some increase 
in the estimates of en year, When 
the proper time eomes—when the mea- 
sures are submitted—it will be shown, I 
trust to the satisfaction of the House, that 
those measures do not increase the arma- 
ment of the country, and are, ip fact, 
nothing more than what every nation on 
the Continent, and even the United States, 
think it necessary to take for their own 
national defence. It is impossible not to 
see that with the great changes whieh have 
taken place in the world, that with the 
other arts, the art of war has also 


of | greatly improved, and that it was neces- 


sary, even in the case of possibility of war, 
that we should not be without those means 
of defence which that improved art of war 
has provided, But really, to hear or read 
some of the letters—some of the 
used by some portions of the press, one 
would imagine that these two great na- 
tions, so wealthy, so similar in enlighten- 
ment, were going to butcher one another 
merely to try what would be the effect of 
reussion 8 and needle guns. That 
ing ia, I am confident, but partial and 
limited, for I am convinced that the solid 
and deliberate opinion of this country is in 
favour of the continuance of the most per- 
manent and solid peace, and which I think 
is the greatest blessing which the nations 
of Europe can enjoy. But, Sir, there 
is something further, to which, if I may 
be permitted, I will call the attention of 
the House, Four years ago we were aston- 
ished with news of insurrections in most of 
the capitals of Europe, and of a general, 
or something very like a general, estab- 
lishment of the most democratic constitu- 
tions, {1 heard hon. Members in this House 
express their great joy at the establish- 
ment of me conntivatianes but I nye 
not participate in their joy or praises 
what had oceurred, I said I looked 
those events with mixed feelings—glad if 
they should turn out to be events which 
promoted the liberty and freedom of the 
nations of Europe, but being by no means 
confident as to that result, We have now 
seen four years pass over, and we have 
witnessed in almost all the countries where 
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those democratic constitutions had been 
established, absolute power put in their 
place. For instance, in that little country 
of Tuscany, in which I lived for several 
months under the benignant rule of a 
most mild and enlightened Government, 
we have geen that country overturned by 
democracy; we have seen the Grand Duke 
driven from his dominions by the party 
which seeks for what is called Italian 
unity; and we have afterwards seen that 
democratic government suppressed, and 
the Grand Duke restored to absolute power, 
but with the addition of a foreign force oc- 
cupying the country, and the subsistence 
of which is provided for by funds raised 
by the Italians for a very different pur- 
pose, while the inhabitants have made no 
more progress than before. In other coun- 
tries, also—Austria, for instance—the con- 
stitution then given has been destroyed, 
and absolute power has been restored ; in 
Hesse a foreign force has also succeeded 
in replacing, and still upholding, absolute 
wer. Now, Sir, is there no moral to be 
wn from all these circumstances ? Does 

it not show in the first place that we should 
not give a hasty or rash approval of the 
events occurring in foreign countries ? Does 
it not show, likewise, that, with respect to 
ourselves, though it was thought we had 
not the same degree of liberty as some of 
those States, we have done wisely to ad- 
here to our ancient institutions, and that 
freedom of the press and liberty of speech 
id velis exponere, quid sentis dicere— 

hs estas of Resa ae here more fully 
enjoyed than where popular liberty prevails 
to the utmost ? I trust, therefore, that we 
shall, with regard to our own country, con- 
tinue in the path of peaceable and safe re- 
form, rather than by the hasty adoption of 
anything different from our institutions run 
the risk of losing the very liberty for which 
we make the change. But as to foreign 
countries there is this to be said, that 
while we do not interfere with their domes- 
tic concerns—while we abstain from any 
intemperate judgment on their internal 
affairs, yet there is one result which comes 
home to us, and which imposes on us a 
duty from which we cannot flinch. All 
these various Governments -of foreign 
States, as each gets uppermost, send their 
enemies and opponents out of the country, 
and the consequence is, that we have many 
who are seeking refuge in England. In 
giving them hospitality we are but pursu- 
ing the ancient and known policy of this 
country; we are but doing that which was 
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celebrated two centuries ago, when Waller 

said— 

“« Whether this portion of the world were rent 
By the rude ocean from the continent, 


Or thus created, it was sure 
To be the sacred refuge of mankind.” 


I trust that we shall never see this boast 
falsified; that while we disapprove of any 
attempt made in this country to change 
the established Governments of other coun- 
tries, so long as those exiles conduct them- 
selves peaceably, we shall consider it the 
honour and distinction of this country to 
receive indiscriminately all those who are 
the victims of misfortune. With these 
opinions, therefore, with respect to foreign 
affairs, and as to the advantages that we 
derive from them, as to the obligations 
which they impose upon us, I shall con- 
elude when I say to the House, that, not 
wishing in any degree to enter on the 
topics which have been introduced, it has 
been necessary that at the request of my 
hon. Friend (Sir B. Hall) I should give 
the explanation of the conduct I have pur- 
sued with respect to my noble Friend (Lord 
Palmerston), and that it has been impossi- 
ble to do so without at the same time re- 


curring to what took place in a neighbour- - 


ing country; but I must again repeat that 
in any measures which we have to take— 
that in any measures which we may think 
it our duty to submit to this House, it shall 
be our object not to increase that unrea- 
sonable panic, but to alleviate it. It is 
my persuasion that it is wise at all times 
to take precautions against contingent and 
possible danger; but at the same time, I 
say, there is no reason to suppose that any 
danger threatens us; that there is in fact, 
at the present moment, no dispute between 
us and any other Power. I have the hap- 
piness to say, that the relations of peace 
exist between this country and foreign na- 
tions in the fullest degree. I trust they 
may continue to do so; and while I de- 
plore events which have passed on the con- 
tinent of Europe—events which I fear were 
but the too certain consequences of the re- 
volution of 1848, I trust that, with peace 
and civilisation, with the knowledge which 
is daily gained by us, with the inventions 
which are hourly made to improve the con- 
dition of the times, national liberty will at 
length be firmly established, and that, with 
religion, it will govern the hearts of men, 
and produce a happier age to mankind. 
Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, I am 
sure the House will feel that after what 
has passed on the part of my hon. Friend 
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behind me (Sir B. Hall), and the noble. 
Lord who has just sat down, it is abso- 
lutely incumbent on me to make some ob- 
servations to the House. I should be 
sorry, indeed, Sir, that this House and the 
country should run away with the impres- 
sion which the speech of the noble led 
has been too well calculated to make, 
that I have abandoned principles I have 
ever entertained—that I have changed 
opinions, and which, I trust, I never 
shall alter—that I have been the advo- 
cate of absolute power—and that I have 
been in favour of the abolition of consti- 
tutional government ; but I shall come to 
that immediately. The noble Lord at the 
head of the Government began the re- 
marks he made to the House by stating his 
opinion of the relations which ought to 
subsist between the Foreign Secretary and 
the Crown on the one hand, and the Fo- 
reign Secretary and Prime Minister on the 
other. In that definition I most entirely 
concur, and I flatter myself I have done 
nothing which is inconsistent with either of 
those relations. Sir, the practice that pre- 
vails in the Foreign Office was that which 
the noble Lord has described as laid down 
in the Memorandum of 1850; but the prac- 
tice did not begin at that time, but was in 
existence before—namely, that no impor- 
tant political instruction is ever sent to 
any British Minister abroad, and no note 
addressed to any Foreign diplomatic agent, 
without the draught being first submitted 
to the head of the Government, in order 
that the pleasure of the Crown might be 
taken upon it; and if either the higher au- 
thority or the Prime Minister suggested 
alterations, those alterations were made, or 
the despatch was withheld. It has, I know, 
sometimes been said, that though the gene- 
ral tenor of the policy pursued by me had 
met with the approval of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and was right, yet there was, 
notwithstanding, something in the manner 
of conducting it calculated to excite irrita- 
tion on the part of foreign Governments. 
Now, the manner of conducting that busi- 
ness consisted in the framing of despatches 
or notes; and I have stated that these de- 
spatches and notes were never sent unless 
they had obtained the previous sanction of 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment. The noble Lord has commented 
upon an incident which I am ready to 
admit excited some degree of regret on m 
part—namely, the interview which too 
lace between me and a certain deputation 
ee Finsbury and Islington on the subject 
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of the efforts made by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to obtain the release of the Hun- 
mon refugees detained in the Turkish 
ominions. I was asked by letter to re- 
ceive a deputation, instructed to express 
the AB ss sta of a certain meeting 
to me, as a member of the Government, 
and the organ of its foreign policy, for the 
efforts made to obtain the liberation of 
those refugees. I thought it was my duty, 
being thus applied to by respectable per- 
sons, to receive this deputation from a 
meeting of Her Majesty’s subjects. I 
certainly did not expect, not being so much 
in the habit of receiving deputations as my 
noble Friend probably is, I did not 
that what passed in conversation with those 
persons was to appear in a newspaper par- 
agraph next day as ‘an important decla- 
ration on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.” But nothing was said to that 
deputation by me which I had not stated 
previously in my place in this House, and 
elsewhere, and which has not been perfectly 
well known to the Government. I cer- 
tainly regret that the meeting should have 
mixed up with their acknowledgments to 
Her Majesty’s Government expressions 
with respect to foreign Sovereigns, which 
it was entirely unfitting to be addressed 
to a person in my situation. If I had 
taken the precaution, which I certainly 
might, to see the address prvieny, I 
might have objected to such parts, and 
they might have been expunged; but, being 
taken by surprise, and the address being 
read to me on the spot, all I could do was 
to repudiate those expressions, and to dis- 
claim any participation in the opinions 
which they expressed. J] do not think 
that what passed on that occasion was rea- 
sonably calculated to impair the friendly re- 
lations between Her Majesty’s Government 
and any Continental Power. I will now 
come to the particular transaction to which 
the noble Lord has referred as the ground- 
work of my removal from office.. The 
event which is commonly called the coup 
d@’état happened in Paris on the 2nd De- 
cember. On the 3rd the French Ambas- 
sador, with whom I was in the habit of 
almost daily communication, called on me at 
my house to inform me of the news which 
he had received, and to talk over the events 
of the preceding day; and I stated conver- 
sationally the opinion I entertained of the 
events which had taken place. That opin- 
ion was exactly the opinion exp 
in the latter part of the despatch to 
Lord Normanby, which the noble Lord 
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has read; and the French Ambassador, 
as I am informed, communicated the re- 
sult of that conversation in a private 
letter to his Minister. On that day, the 
3rd of December, Her Majesty’s Ain- 
bassador at Paris wrote a despatch to 
ask what instructions he should receive 
for his guidanee during the interval 
which must elapse before the vote of the 
French nation upon the questions to be 
mes. to them by the President was 
own; and whether in that interval he 
should infuse into his relations with the 
French Government any greater degree of 
reserve than usual. I took the opinion of 
the Oabinet on that question, and a draught 
of answet was prepared and sent for 
Her Majesty’s approbation. The answer 
could only be one, in consistence with the 
course we had purstied from the very be- 
ginning of the events in 1848, and was 
stich as the noble Lord has tead. Her 
Majesty's Ambassador was instructed to 
make no change in his relations with 
the French Governinent, and to do no- 
thing that should wear the appearance 
of an interference of any kind in the 
internal affairs of France. There was 
no instruction to commtinicate that docu- 
ment to the French Government; it simply 
contained instructions, fiot, in fact, what 
the English Ambassador was to do, but 
what he was to abstain from doing. The 
noble Lord, however (the Marquess of 
Normanby), thonght it right to communi- 
eate to the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs the substance of that instruction, 
accompanying his communication with cer- 
tain excuses for delay. Delay, however, 
there had been none, bevatise his despatch 
was dated the 3rd, the answer was sent off 
on the 5th, and he communicated the reply 
on the 6th. The French Minister stated 
that he had nothing to say with respect to 
the delay, and the foes, indeed, becatise two 
days before he had received from the 
French Ambassador ih Londéh a state- 
métit which the noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) has read, namely, that I had entirely 
approved of what had been done, and 
thought the President of the French could 
not have acted otherwise. That was a some- 
what highly-coloured explanation of the re- 
sult of a rather long conversation. Those 
ular words I never used, and probably 

he French Ambassador never would have 
conceived it consistent with the dignity 
of his eountry to ask the approval of a Fo- 
reign Secretary of State. Cotisequently, 
the approval was not given, and was not 
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asked. When the Marquess of Nor. 
manby’s despatch reached my noble Friend 
(Lord J. Russell), he wrote to say he 
trusted that I would contradict that report. 
There was, as he has stated, ah interval 
batween the receipt of the noble Lord’s 
letter and my answet. The noble Lord’s 
letter was dated on the 14th, and my an 
swer the 16th. I was at the time labourin 

under a heavy presstite of busitiess, and, 
wishing fully to explain the opinion I had 
expressed, it was not tintil latein the evening 
of the 16th that I was able to write my an- 
swer. The noble Lord got it early next 
morning, on the 17th. My answer was, 
that the Words quoted by the Marquess of 
Normanby yt a high colouring to any- 
thing I could have said in my conversation 
with the French Ambassador on the 3rd of 
December; but that my opinion Was, and 
that opinion, no dotbt, I expressed, that 
stich was the antagonism which had arisen 
between the French Assembly and the 
President of the Republi¢, that their long 
co-existence had become inipossible, and 
that it was my opinion that if one or 
the other were to prevail, it wotild be 
better for France, and, through the in- 
terests of France, better for the inter- 
ests of Hurope, that the President should 
prevail than the Assembly. My reason 
was, that the Assembly had nothing to 
offer as a substittite for the President, 
but altertiatives ending obviously in civil 
wat ot anarchy; Whereas the President, 
on the other hand, had to offer unity 
of purpose and utiity of authority, and 
if he were inclined to do so, he might 
give to France internal tranquillity with 
pérmanent good government. This was 
the opinion I expressed on the 3rd, the 
day ahter the coup d’état. I will not trou- 
ble the Hotise with all the arguments in 
my letter of the 16th to the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government, or with 
all the illustrations it contained. My 
noble Frietid replied to that letter, that 
he had cottie to the reluctant conclusion 
that it would fot be consistent with the 
interests of the country to allow the 
management of the Foreigh Affairs of 
the country to remain any lotiger in my 
hands. He said that the question be- 
tween us was not whether the President 
was justified or not in what he had done, 
but whether I was para or = in hav- 
ing expressed an jon on the subject. 
Te that I replied. that of course I sean 
be ready to give up the Seals whenever my 
suceessor was appoitited; but I added that 
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there is in diplomatic intercourse a well- 
kuown and perfectly understood distine- 
tion between official conversations, b: 
which Governments are pr and w 
résent the opinions of Governments, and 
se snanlbae snavedidiioes by which 
Governments are not bound, and in which 
the spéakets do not express the opinion of 
Governments, but simply the opinions they 
may themselves for the moment entertain, 
I said, that in my conversation with Count 
Walewski, on the 3rd Devember, nothing 
passed which could in the slightest de 
gree fetter the action of the Government, 
ahd that if the dovtrine of the noble Lord 
were established, and if the Foreign Secre- 
tary were to be precluded from —— 
on passing events any opinion to a Foreign 
Minister, except in the capacity of at 
organ of a oy consulted Cabinet, 
there would be an end to that freedom of 
intercourse between Secretaries of State 
for Foreign Affairs and Foreign Ministers, 
whieh tends so much to good understand- 
ing and to the facility of public business, 
To this my noble Friend replied that m 
letter left him fo other course than to as 
Her Majesty to appoint a successor to me, 
Now, it is my humble opinion that my doe- 
ttine is right, and that of my noble Friend 
is wrong; because it is obvious that if the 
Secretary of State for Forvign Affairs 
were never allowed in easy and familiar 
conversation with Foreign Ministers to ex- 
press an opinion on foreigh events, whether 
important or not, not as the opinion of the 
Government, but as an opinion which he had 
formed himself at the moment, then such 
& restriction on his intercourse with Fo- 
réign Ministers would be extremely in- 
jurious and very prejudieial to the publie 
service. Now it remembered that I 
expressed this opinion to which the noble 
Lord has referted, to the French Ambase- 
ador, on the 3rdof Deveniber, the day im- 
mediately after the a état ; but was 
I the only Member of the Cabinet who did 
thus express Gn opiaion on that event? 
I ain informed that on the evening of 
that very day, and ander the same roof, 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern 
ment, in conversation With the same Am- 
bassador, expressetl his: opinion, It is 
not, perhaps, for me to say What that 
opinion was, but from what has just 
now fallen from the noble Lord this 
evening, it may be assumed that that 
ype not very different calenanne 
the opinion which I am sa 
to have expressed. Was that all? On 
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the Friday, and in the noble Lord’s own 
house, I have been informed that the 
French Ambassador met the tioble Lord 
the President of the Council and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex. 
ie wer, The noble Lord at the head of 
t ernment again expressed ah opin- 
ion, and the President of the Counell and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer also ex- 
= an opinion. I believe their opin- 

8 Were similar to mine; but, be it re- 
membered, the chatge agaitist me was 
hot the nature of the opinion I had 
expressed, but the fact that I had ex. 
pressed ah pone for the noble Lord 
distinctly told me, ‘‘ You mistake the 
— between us; it is not whether the 
Fa emoen was mae - not, but whe- 

er you Were justified in expressin an 
opinion on the ever at all,” I believe 
that the noble Lord the Seoretary of State 
for the Colonies did also in those few days 
express an opinion on those events; and I 
have been informed also that the Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, and now the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
also expressed bis opinion. Then it fol- 
lows that every Member of the Cabinet, 
whatever his official avocations may have 
been—however much his attention may 
have been devoted to other matters—is at 
liberty to express an opitiioh on passing 
events abrvad; but tiie Secreta of State 
for Foreign Affairs, whose peculiar duty it 
is to watch over those events atid to form 
an opitiion—who is unfit for his offiee if he 
has not an opinion on theti—ia the only 
man not permitted to express Gny opinion 
at all; and when a foreign Minister comes 
and tells him news, he is to retnain speech- 
less, like a gaping dolt, or as silent 48 the 
mute of some Hastern Pasha? Why, Sir, I 
say such a course would not be consistent 
with the position of & Minister: it would 
not be donsistent with the interests of the 
country. But I am told now, ‘ It is not 
your cotiversation with Count Walewski 
that is complained of, but your despateh to 
thé Marquess of Normanby.”’ What did 
I state in that despateh, in reference to 
which » great paride is made, as if I 
had been guilty of breach of duty to the 
Crown, and of my obligations to the Prime 
Minister, in sending it without previously 
communicating with the noble Lord? No 
man ean lay down the matter miore 
a I have as to the obligations 
of the Secretary of State for Foreign Af: 
fairs. I have always sdmitted that if the 
Seeretary of State for Foreign Affairs sends 
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a despatch of importance to an Ambassador 
abroad, without ascertaining the opinion 
of the Prime Minister, or Crown, he is 
guilty of a breach of duty. But there are 
many cases in which he ectly well 
knows that he is only expressing the opinion 
of the Government, and when inconvenience 
might arise from delay. There are many 
eases in which a sedulous and careful ob- 
servance of the strict rule on my part has 
been attended with inconvenience to the 
public service, and has exposed me to im- 
putations of neglect and delay in answering 
despatches received. But what was the 
despatch from the Marquess of Normanby, 
and what was my answer? Lord Nor- 
manby, in his despatch of the 6th Dec., 
had said that the French Minister had re- 
ported that I used certain expressions which 
Lord Normanby represents as inconsistent 
with the instructions not to interfere in the 
internal affairs of France. I cannot see, 
even if I had used the language ascribed 
to me, that it would have been in any way 
inconsistent with the instructions to him to 
make no alteration in the nature of his re- 
lations with the Government of France, 
and not to interfere in the internal affairs 
of France. But what does he report in 
that pep of the 6th as having been 
done? He says, that after making that 
communication to M. Turgot to which the 
noble Lord has alluded, namely, that he had 
been instructed to do nothing which should 
have the appearance of interfering in any 
way in the internal affairs of France, he pro- 
ceeded to tell M. Turgot that he was quite 
sure that if the Government had known 
the events of Paris on the Thursday and 
Friday they would have joined their congra- 
tulations to his. Surely that was a greater 
apparent interference in the internal affairs 
of the French nation than any conversation 
of mine with Count Walewski. However, 
Lord Normanby having reported the ex- 
pressions of the French Minister to me, I 
did not think it necessary to go into any 
argument on the subject; but ten days af- 
terwards, on the 15th of December, the 
Ambassador at Paris, rather inverting, I 
think, the positions of Ambassador and 
Secretary of State, calls on the Secretary 
of State to give him an explanation as to 
the language the Secretary of State was 
supposed to have used to Count Walewski 
on the 3rd. I repeated in my despatch 
to him, that neither the Secretary of State 
nor the Ambassador were entitled to 
pronounce a judgment on the events 
which had taken place in France; and I 
Viscount Palmerston 
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told him shortly what was the nature of 
the opinion to which I had given expression 
in conversation with the French Ambas- 
sador. Therefore it is a misrepresentation 
of the facts of the case to say that, in 
answering Lord Normanby’s letter, I was 
giving instructions inconsistent with the 
nature of our relations with the French 
Government. It was no instruction at all. 
I did not give the opinion of the Government 
or of England. tt was my own opinion; 
which I had expressed ten days before; 
and, whether right or wrong, it was shared 
by numbers in France. Therefore the 
charge which the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) has brought against me, founded 
on that despatch, has no foundation in jus- 
tice or in fact. Thatis the state of the case 
as between the noble Lord and myself. As 
for the noble Lord advising the Queen to 
appoint a successor to me, that was a step 
which it was perfectly competent for the 
noble Lord to take without assigning any 
reason tome. But he chose to assign a rea- 
son, and that reason was, that I did, in con- 
versation with Count Walewski, that which 
he and other divers Members of the Cabinet 
appear also to have donein conversation with 
the same person. I do not, however, dispute 
the right of the noble Lord to remove any 
Member of the Government whom he may 
think it better to remove than to retain in 
the Cabinet. With respect to myself, the 
noble Lord has done me justice by saying 
that the course of foreign policy of which 
I was the instrument had received the 
constant approbation and support of the 
rest of the Government. I think that 
course of foreign policy was the proper one 


for this country to pursue. I always 


thought it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment of this country to make the interests 
of England the polar star to guide our 
course; and that it was my duty to be— 
as the noble Lord described me in 1850, 
neither the Minister of Austria, of Russia, 
nor of Prussia, but the Minister of Eng- 
land. I have felt it my duty to maintain 
the interests of England, to afford protec- 
tion to British subjects abroad in all parts 
of the world, to protect their commerce, 
their persons, and their property. It is 
not to be expected that, in pursuing that 
course, and in giving that encouragement 
which our own disposition and the wishes of 
the country stimulated us to give to the pro- 
gressive diffusion of constitutional govern- 
ment in other countries—it is not to be ex- 
pected, I repeat, that such a course could be 
pursued without meeting with opposition 
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oe and Governments who enter- 
tained opposite opinions, or who have hap- 
pened to be wrongdoers, and from whom re- 
dress might be demanded. But I am happy 
to say—and my statement is confirmed by 
what has just fallen from the noble Lord— 
that after having for a considerable time 
had the good fortune and honour to be the 
instrument to guide the foreign relations of 
this country, I have left the country in a 
state of friendly relations with respect to 
every country in the world, and that there 
is no question, no political question of any 
importance, creating a difference between 
this and any foreign State. It is not always 
that that could have been said. There have 
been periods when, unfortunately, differ- 
ences have existed; but at all events, that 
‘‘ firebrand of revolutions,’ as I have been 
ealled, that individual who has been ac- 
cused of having embroiled the relations of 
England with all other countries, after hav- 
ing found the country involved in difficulties, 
has left office with no question of serious 
difference between this and other nations, 
but with amity subsisting between this and 
all other countries. For instance, there 
are our relations with Russia. The time 
has been when we have had serious dif- 
ferences with that Power. But between 
England and Russia there now exists the 
most cordial understanding upon the very 
questions on which formerly differences pre- 
vailed, namely, with regard to Persia and 
Turkey. A short time ago questions arose 
in which Prussia was concerned, which 
seriously affected the peace of the north 
of Germany, and which we succeeded 
in arranging; and it was satisfactory to 


‘Her Majesty’s Government that, by our 


conduct in seconding the proper and just 
pretensions of Denmark, we succeeded in 
wiping out the recollections of former events 
which had embittered the relations of the 
two countries, and that we were enabled to 
establish between England and Denmark 
relations of the most friendly and confi- 
dential nature. Then there is France. No 
man, Sir, can estimate more highly than I 
do those considerations which the noble 
Lord has adverted to, and which make it 
the common interest of France and Eng- 
land that the most perfect friendship and 
cordial good understanding should subsist 
between them; and accordingly during all 
the changes which have taken place in 
France since the year 1848, whoever 
was at the head of the Government, 
and whatever form of government was 
adopted by the French nation, we ab- 
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stained from all interference with the in- 
ternal affairs of thatcountry. Our principle 
has been to treat the authorities of the 
moment as the Government of the French 
nation; and with those authorities our 
relations have always been those of 
cordial amity. Then, with to 
the United States. The United States 
constitute a Power between which and this 
country in former years serious difficulties 
have existed. But the relations between 
these two countries are now upon a cordial 
footing, and a better understanding prevails 
between them than has ever before existed 
between those two great and kindred Powers. 
This is a state of things, which I must say, 
is very much owing to the ability and con- 
ciliatory manners of our late Minister to the 
United States, Sir Henry Bulwer; and very 
much also to the manly, straightforward, 
frank, and conciliatory character of that 
distinguished Gentleman who represents 
the United States at this Court. Well, 
Sir, with the Spanish States of America 
our normal condition, I may almost say, has 
been that of demanding redress for injuries 
done to British subjects. But many of 
these points of dispute are now either set- 
tled or in a train of adjustment; and our 
relations with those States are now as 
good as they ever have been, or as the 

are likely to be. I now come to Brazil. 
With Brazil we are co-operating, for the 
great object of the suppression of the 
slave trade. That object has been attain- 
ed with such success that whereas in for- 
mer years the number of slaves imported 
into Brazil had been 50,000, 60,000, and 
70,000, the number of slaves brought dur- 
ing the last year was scarcely more than 
3,000, of which a certain number were seized 
by the Government for the purpose of eman- 
cipation. And, Sir, if the measures now 
in operation between England and Brazil, 
and the measures which are now being 
taken upon the coast of Africa, are well and 
systematically followed out, the people of 
this country will in a short time have the 
satisfaction of fully accomplishing the great 
and noble object which for so long a period 
has been the aim at which they have di- 
rected their efforts. I will not affront the 
people of England by saying that they will 
gain thereby reputation and renown, be- 
cause it is not to gain reputation and renown 
that those sacrifices have been made, and 
those exertions have been continued. They 
have desired the extinction of the slave 
traffic ‘‘ not for fame, but. virtue’s better 
end;’’ and the people of this country, 
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whenever that great object is secom- 
plished, will look for their reward, not to 
the tongues of men, but to the dispensing 
hand of a just and retributive Providence. 
I now come to Spain. Our relations with 
Spain ate now more cordial than they ever 
for a long time have been, notwithstanding 
our recent differetices with that Power. 
With the States of Italy We have had 
questions also: with Naples relative to 
losses sustained by individual British sub- 
jects; but these have been settled in the 
most satisfactory manner. With Turkey 
our relations have been perfectly ami- 
cable, Austria is perhaps the only Power 
with which our relations have not been 
quite so cordial as in some former periods 
of our history, But with Austria, so far 
as outward appedrances and diplomatic re- 
lations are concerned, we are upon friendly 
terms. With regard to Austria, | must 
remind the House however, that great dif- 
feretites of opinion and of principle have ex- 
isted of late years between the Hnglish and 
Austrian Governments. England has always 
supported the diffusion of constitutional go- 
vernment, while the Austrian Government, 
on the ¢ontrary, has preferred the despotie 
system. In Portugal, in Spain, in Sicily, 
and the north of Italy, the two Governments 
were at variance in their opinions, and also 
in their views upon sonie difficult practical 
questions. They differed also in their views 
of Hungarian affairs, and upon the proceed- 
ings of Turkey with regard to the treat- 
ment of the Hungarian refugees. But 
these differences constitute no reason 
why the British and Austrian Governments 
should not co-operate with each other pon 
any matter on which their opinions and 
interests may agree. England and Atis- 
tria had differences with each othet in 
the years 1834, 1835, 1836, and 1837, 
with regard to the affairs of Portugal and 
Spain; but that did not prevent our co- 
Operating with Austria in 1840 or 1841, ; 
when the objects and views of her Govern- 
mént were identical with our own. And 
whatever irritation may have arisen, and 
whatever differenees of policy may have 
existed, that irritation was suré eventually 
to subside, and I am therefore justified in 
including Austria among the countries with 
whom we have satisfactory relations. Sir, 
having conducted the affairs of this country 
through periods of considerable difficulty, it 
was iny good fortune to be the instrument 
of peace, and to combine therewith the not 
unsuccessful assertion of the interests of 
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England. And I think I may sey that in 
Viscount Palmerston 
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yume office I have handed over thé 
oreign relations of the country to my sue« 
cessor with the honour ahd dignity of Hng- 
land unsullied, and leaving her eharactet 
and reputation standing high among the 
nations of the world. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he wished to make 
an observation with respeet to what had 
fallen from the hon. Baronet the mover of 
the Address, in reference to the motives 
that had actuated the manufacturers in 
their reception of Kossuth. The hon, 
Baronet said that they had received him 
with the warmth they had exhibited be- 
cause he (M. Kossuth) was @ republican. 
Now, he (Mr. Munts) begged, for his own 
part, to state that in taking part in his re« 
ception he had never oneé given the matter 
a thought, whether he was 4 republican, 
a monarchist, or an oligarchist ; and he 
(Mr. Munts) could likewise say the same 
for a large portion of his constituents, 
They had received M. Kossuth because 
they saw in him a man who had éxerted 
himself much in opposition to a treacherous 
oppressor, and who would have done so 
successfully but for the interference of 
another Gountry. The hon, Baronet had 
likewise stated that M. Kossuth had asked 
for the intervention of this country; but he 
(Mr. Muntz) could assure the House that 
he had never done any thing of the kind. 
What he asked for was non-intervention 
on the part of other countries. In this he 
(Mr. Munts) entirely agreed with him, and 
so did his constituents; beeause, if when 
the governors and the governed of a country 
wete at issue, and if when either party had 
gained an advantage, another nation was 
to step in and tyrannise over the party 
which had so gained the advantage, then 
every Government must soon become a 
despotism. If Russia, or any other third 
party, were allowed to interfere in this 
manfnéet in the affairs of another country, 
every other Continental State would soon 
become a despotism, and they would join to 
make this country adopt the same form of 
government, 

Mr. BAILLID said, that he did not in- 
tend to entet into a discussion of the vari- 
ous topies which had been adverted to in 
Her Majesty’s Speech; but he would make 
a few observations on the reasons which 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment had thought necessary to give for the 
retirement of the noble Lord the late Se- 
cretary for Foreign Affairs. He did not 
exactly understand on what grounds this 
explanation had been given. Had it been 
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given t6 satisfy the curiosity of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Marylebone (Sir 
B. Hall), or as an appeal to the judgment 
of the Hotise? He umed the latter, 
and therefore he would take the liberty of 
making 4 few observations on the subject. 
He was bound to admit that he was one of 
those who had always had the misfortune 
to differ from the noble Lord (Viscount 
Palmerston) on the subject of our F 
Affairs, and therefore his opinion might 
possibly be regarded as not altogether un- 
prejudiced. Having listened to the state- 
metité made on both sides, he must confess 
that he could arrive at no other vonelusion 
than that the noble Lord had been offered 
up a8 & sacrifice for the sins of the whole 
Administration, If it were trie, as was 
stated in those great organs of the press 
which supported the Government, that our 
foreign relations were not in a satisfactory 
state; that the Government of this country 
was hated and abhorred by all foreign Go- 
vernments; that we had not at this moment 
& single allied friend in Hurope — 
Sardinia, and if all this was to be mainly 
attributed to the past conduct of the Fos 
reign Office; if it were true that in 1848 
out Government outraged Austria, insulted 
Naples, encouraged and then betrayed Si- 
cily, provoked Bee excited rebellion in 
Italy, and in 1850 wantonly attacked 
Greece, then the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government was responsible for all 
this conduct. The noble Lord approved of 
that policy in the Oabinet, and he sup- 
it in the House, But the noble 
Lord (Viscount Palmerston) was dismissed 
from office, forsooth, because, as the 
First Minister of the Crown had stated, 
that he was a most able, & most expe- 
rienced, and a most successful Minister, 
and that he had taken upon himself, and 
had the ape to suppose that he 
ought to have a knowledge of his own de- 
ment. That was the head and front of 
is offending, and it was for such grounds 
as these that this most able, experienced, 
and suecessful Minister had been so lightly 
spoken of; Was there any Member of the 
House who believed that these were the 
real grounds ? Was there any Member of 
the House who doubted what the real 
grounds were? Was there any one of 
them who could doubt that, in consequence 
of the reeent changes in France and on 
the Continent of Europe, the mind of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
had at length become convinced that his 
foreign policy had been a failure, and that, 
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in the existing circumstances of the Conti- 
nent, it would be dangerous to persevere in 


it. If it were necessary to offer up the 
noble Lord the late Foreign Secretary as 
a sacrifice to the evil genius of foreign 
despotism, the opinion of the House no 
doubt would be, that it would have been 
more just, more generous, and more chi- 
valrous if the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell) and his colleagues who shared his 
responsibility in the Cabinet, had thought 
proper to accompany the Foreign Secre- 
tary in his retirement from . He 
(Mr. Baillie) believed that the explanation 
of the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment would lead to the impression 
that he had not hesitated to get rid of a 
difficulty by the sacrifice of a Colleague, 
for whose policy he was himself respon- 
sible. 

Mr. GEACH said, he could corroborate 
what had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Muntz) as to the recep- 
tion of M. Kossuth by the manufacturers, 
He (Mr. Geach) repudiated the idea that 
those who extended the hand of friendship 
to Kossuth were influenced by the fact that 
he was a republican. He (Mr. Geach) had 
never heard M. Kossuth say, either in any 
of his speeches or of the communications 
he had had with him, anything which could 
favour the idea that he sought the inter- 
vention of this country; on the ¢ontrary, 
he objected to intervention; and if the 
Hungarians had been left to settle their 
own disputes, the result would have been 
very different. He (Mr. Geach) also 
had to deplore that the hon. Baronet 
the mover of the Address, should have 
thought proper to apply the term ‘* up- 
start usutper’’ to the President of France, 
who had been elected in the first instance 
by 4,000,000, and afterwards by 7,000,000 
votes. He (Mr. Geach) had had engage- 
ments which had caused him to be a great 
deal in France sin¢e the 2nd of December. 
He had therefore had many opportunities 
of gathering the opinions of all classes in 
that country as to late events; and he 
could declare that there was an almost 
universal feeling of satisfaction at the so- 
lution of the difficulties by which the people 
of France had been surrounded. It was not 
@ question as to what would have been ab- 
stractedly the best thing, but it was « 
question of what was the best under the 
circumstances ; and though he should him- 
self have been glad to have seen our neigh- 
bours enjoying the same libefal constitu- 
tion with ourselves, he could not help feel- 
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ing that in the state in which France had 
got, they might think themselves fortunate 
to have escaped the greater calamity which 
he believed would have fallen on them, but 
for the course adopted by the President. 
He did not wish to identify himself in feeling 
or in sympathy with any absolute Govern- 
ment; but he could not help expressing his 
opinion, that with regard to the events 
which had taken place in France, he had 
come to a different conclusion from that of 
the hon. Baronet who moved the Address; 
and as he knew there was a growing feeling 
of irritation arising in France at the way 
in which the press of this country treated 
their affairs, he regretted that the hon. 
Gentleman selected for the important posi- 
tion of moving the Address, had been so 
indiscreet as to indulge in remarks tending 
to increase that irritation. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES thought 
the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment would find that the speech of 
the hon. Member for Inverness-shire (Mr. 
Baillie) in a great measure represented 
the opinions of Europe on the subject 
of the dismissal of the late Foreign 
Secretary. He believed when the re- 
ports of this debate went forth to the 
public it would scarcely be credited in Eu- 
rope that upon the mere ground of Min- 
isterial etiquette and discipline a great 
change had taken place in the Government 
of this country, and that an important 
Minister had been summarily dismissed 
from office. He did not presume to doubt 
the perfect veracity of all that had been 
stated by the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell); 
but he believed that public opinion, both 
in this country and elsewhere, would see 
beyond the statement he had made motives 
and intentions which he had not expressed, 
and of which he was, perhaps, hardly con- 


character and reputation of a Minister 
were hardly understood until he had lost 
power; and it was perhaps only when the 
news of the fall of Lord Palmerston spread 
throughout Europe that the estimation in 
with the noble Lord was held was really 
ascertained. What was the meaning of 
the universal jubilee of the absolutist 
Powers of Europe—of the rejoicings of the 
oppressors, and the lamentations of the op- 

ressed ? What was the reason that Lord 

almerston’s fall had been regarded as 
showing the accession of the English Go- 
vernment to the new order of things to be 
inaugurated in Europe—in which Eng- 
land might perhaps be allowed to keep her 

Mr. Geach 
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Parliamentary constitution and free Go- 
vernment on condition that she did not in- 
terfere by word or deed in the affairs of 
the Continent in general? ll these opin- 
ions showed the estimate, whether for good 
or evil, in which the noble Viscount was 
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held on the Continent. He (Mr. Milnes) 
had always believed that the administra- 
tion of the noble Lord had been entirely 
misunderstood and misrepresented through- 
out Europe. He had found that wherever 
upon the Continent men were aspiring after 
liberty, or were by the deprivation of it op- 
pressed, there the name of Lord Palmerston 
was mentioned with — and regard by 
the oppressed and the suffering. In the val- 
leys of Piedmont, in the remote districts of 
Germany, in the cities of Spain, in all coun- 
tries and portions of the world where prin- 
ciples of liberty were struggling into birth, 
the noble Lord’s name was recognised with 
respect—he might almost say with reve- 
rential affection; and it was natural that 
those Powers which represented opinions 
totally alien from the wishes and desires of 
the people of England should regard the 
noble Lord with very contrary feelings. 
They consequently represented the noble 
Lord to their people as a sort of hobgoblin 
—an object of vague terror and evil repute, 
connecting his name with all kinds of re- 
volution and confusion, to which his spirit 
was wholly alien, and thus endeavouring 
to diminish his real and just influence. He 
(Mr. Milnes) thought, therefore, that the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
had done great injury to his country by the 
course he had taken. He wished to speak 
with all respect of the young nobleman 
who had assumed the department from 
which the noble Viscount had been dismis- 
sed; but they were approaching times 


| when the country required a practised hand 
scious himself. It might be said that the | 


to guide it, and the knowledge and expe- 
rience of the noble Viscount might have 
been able to prevent evils which all the 
abilities of his successor might be unable 
to prevent. The fall of the noble Lord 
had not been accompanied by any peculiar 
demonstration of the improvement of our 
relations with Foreign Powers, but was co- 
incident with a large demand for the in- 
crease of our national defences. He would 
have much preferred that our defences 
should have remained in the moral firmness 
and high tone of statesmanlike dignity 
which pervaded the administration of the 
noble Viscount, than in any material ac- 
cession to our forces. He. therefore, as 
a ‘supporter of the Government, greatly 
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tted this circumstance, ‘which he 
jeved had weakened the efficiency, if 
it had not shortened the existence, of the 
present Administration, because of all 
the departments of the State, the 
ment mes over by the noble Viscount 
was the most popular in the country, and 
the least obnoxious to general objection. 
The noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment must have seen in the demonstration 
which took place some eighteen months 
ago what was the feeling of sympathy en- 
tertained for the noble Lord (Viscount Pal- 
merston) on that (the Ministerial) side of 
the House, and which would follow him into 
the position of independence he had now 
assumed. He would only express his hope 
that the dismissal of the noble Viscount 
might not be the precursor of other symp- 
toms of weakness and dissolution on the 
part of the Ministry, which he would 
sincerely regret. 

Lorp DUDLEY STUART said, if he 
had addressed the House, and made ob- 
servations of a similar nature to those 
which had been used by the hon. Baronet 
who moved the Address, he had no doubt 
the House would say that he was intro- 
ducing a subject which was not germane 
to the question in hand, and that in fact he 
was merely riding his hobby. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Anglesey had 
very early in his speech referred in a dis- 
paraging manner to the visit of Kossuth 
to this country. Now, he thought that the 
manner in which Kossuth was received 
by the people of this country, showed that 
the feelings of all the working and of all 
the middle classes were in favour of that 
great patriot ; and if the same feeling did 
not pervade the higher classes, he could 
only say that that backwardness on their 

rt did them little credit. He could add 

is testimony to what had been already 
said by the hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Muntz), and the hon. Member for 
Coventry (Mr. Geach) ; one of whom said, 
that he was not supported by the people 
of this country on account of his advo- 
cating republican doctrines ; and the other 
said, he dia not call upon this country to 
interfere in arms on behalf of any foreign 
country whatever. He (Lord D. Stuart) 
believed that the people of this country 
saw in Kossuth, and that they still saw in 
him, an illustrious man struggling against 
a barbarous tyranny for the rights of -his 
country ; and that as to whether he was a 
republican or a monarchist, they did not 
care one straw about the matter. He must 
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say, he could not congratulate the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Ang (Sir R. 
Bulkeley) on his success in conciliating the 
liberal Members in the House ; and he did 
not think the Government were obliged to 
him for the mode in which he had advo- 
cated their cause. If the House agreed to 
the Address, as he believed they would, it 
would not be from the mode in which that 
Address was recommended to them by the 
hon. Baronet. As regarded Parliamentary 
Reform, the hon. Baronet told them that 
he abhorred the ballot. Now, he (Lord D. 
Stuart) believed that on his side of the 
House the opinion was general that the 
ballot was a sine gud non, without which 
there could be no real representation of the 
people. Then the hon. Baronet talked of 
the dislike entertained by the middle and 
upper classes towards the income tax. If 
he was to understand from that, that the 
right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
meant to relieve the country from that im- 
post, that statement would be received 
with great and general satisfaction. Then, 
with regard to Ireland, the hon. Baronet 
used the ominous expression, that it had 
always been the policy of the Government 
to maintain Protestant ascendancy in that 
country. No doubt that had been the 
practice; but he had hoped that that sys- 
tem was now put an end to, and that Ire- 
land was now to be governed on a principle 
of complete religious equality. He was 
therefore not a little disappointed by the 
speech of the hon. Baronet; but he believed 
all that had been put out of the heads 
of hon. Members by the discussion that 
had since taken place respecting the la- 
mentable change in the composition of 
the Ministry. He called it a lamentable 
change, because he saw a great Minister 
charged with an important department of 
State for a great number of years, in which 
he had conducted the affairs of the country 
with credit to himself and with honour to 
the country, and in the most difficult times 
had preserved uninterrupted peace — he 
saw that distinguished statesman, whose 
name would go » a to posterity as one of 
the greatest that had ever sat upon the 
Ministerial bench—he saw him removed 
from office on what he could not but call 
the most paltry pretence. The speech of 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment had been listened to with breathless 
interest in the House. That speech would 
go forth to the country, and would be 
scanned with careful interest not only in 
this but in foreign countries. What might 
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be thought of it abroad he knew not; but 
he had no doubt the people of England 
would say it was pretty clear that the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
had been desirous to find some exouse for 
getting rid of his noble Colleague for some 
reason or other—whether because he was 
of too liberal principles, or whether be- 
cause the adyogacy of those principles pro- 
dueed remonstrances of a disagreeable na- 
ture from foreign Governments, or whether 
because of that foreign cabal of which the 
noble Lord spoke in the Greek debate in 
1850, or for some other unknown reason——- 
still that it was a foregone conclusion—it 
was determined to get rid of the Foreign 
Secretary as soon as possible, and there- 
fore the first pretext that offered itself was 
taken. Could any man believe that if the 
Premier had been desirous to secure the 
services of the noble Lord (Viscount Pal- 
mersten) he would have allowed a reason 
like that to operate for his dismissal? It 
had been stated by the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, that the ground 
of the noble Viscount’s dismission was that 
he had given an extra-official opinion on a 
certain subject, But it appeared from the 
noble Viseount’s defence that the Premier 
himself gave the same opinion—that the 
right hon, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the noble Lord the President of the Counr 
cil, the noble Seeretary for the Colonies, 
and the noble Lord who had succeeded to 
the Foreign Office, all gave the same 
opinion, This was not contradicted by any 
of the Ministers, though no doubt they 
would have done so if that had not been 
true, Now if the Premier had said the 
ground of the noble Viscount's dismission 
was, that he gave an opinion in favour of 
the proceedings of the President of France, 
of which the Premier disapproved, then he 
(Lord D. Stuart) said he would rather go 
with the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
verament, He was intensely anxious that 
@ good understanding should prevail be- 
tween this country and France—he thought 
the welfare of Europe depended upon that 
-—he believed, further, that France was 
the only country with which we could have 
any or sincere alliance, for he could 
put no trust in our alliance with any of the 
three northern Courts, But, anxious as 
he was to see that good understanding 
prevail, he still could not look with com- 
poe upon the conduct of the French 

resident, and the nefarious proceedings 
that had taken place on the other side of 
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affair of the French le; and if 
chose te be governed by a despot who 

no regard to his oaths-—who imprisoned 
and transported men without trial, and 
trampled all right and justice under his 
feet—if they chose to be governed by a 
ruler of that sort, certainly that was the 
affair of the people of France, and not one 
in which the people of this country had 
right to interfere, He thought the true 
course for a British Minister would have 
been to abstain altogether from giving any 
opinion upon this subject, and therefore he 
disapproved, he confessed, of the conduct 
both of his noble Friend (Viscount Palmer- 
ston) and of the Members now ae 
in the Government, for he thought m 
greater caution ought te have been used 
with regard to approbation of these unjua- 
tifiable proceedings. till he felt that no 
reason had been given to justify the dis- 
mission of the noble Viscount, and there- 
fore he remained convinced that the whole 
proceeding was a foregone conclusion to 
get rid of the noble Viscount ; he feared 
it had been done on account of represen- 
tations coming from abroad, and he was 
sure it would not be found conducive to 
British interests. 

Sm HARRY VERNEY thought the 
noble Lord who had just sat down had 
somewhat misapprehended the effect of the 
explanations that had been given, He 
stated to the House that five other Cabinet 
Ministers had been guilty of the same con- 
duct which had been imputed to the late 
Foreign Secretary. Now he (Sir H. 
Verney) understood that the gravamen 
of the charge against the noble Lord 
was, not that he had addressed to Count 
Walewski a verbal approbation of the 
coup d'état on the 3rd December, but 
that on the 16th Deeember he addressed 
to our Ambassador a written despatch con- 
taining his private opinion of that 
d'état. He regretted much the loss whieh 
the country had sustained in the services 
of the noble Lord, beeause he believed 
that every man who felt interested in the 
eause of liberty and of Protestantism muat 
feel deeply indebted to the noble Viscount, 
Among the first events that have oceurred 
since the noble Viscount left office were, 
that the efforts of the Bible Society all 
ever the Austrian dominions, and in 
countries where the influence of Aus- 
tria is paramount, were stopped, and 
three Scottish missionaries had been 
forced to leave Hungary. He did not gay 





the Channel. It was true that was the 
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mence of the noble Viscount’s leaving 
3 but he deeply lamented that they 

should have so immediately followed his 
retirement—that these men shguid be 
turned out of the country who had done 
nothing eontrary to the laws, who were 
living at Pesth as peaceable and good 
subjects, and under the protection of 
British Minister. Still if it were true that 
on the 16th of December the noble Vis- 
count did write a despatch containing 
opinions contrary to those of the Cabinet, 
‘and conveying to the French President’s 
Minister the sanetion of this coun 
and approbation of his measures, althoug 
he might certainly have been blame- 
less for his opinions uttered at the first 
blush of the matter on the 3rd Decem- 
ber, yet if he did that on the 16th, it did 
appear to him that the opinion of the 

ouse and of the country would be, that 
under these circumstances the Premier was 
justified in his dismissal, 

Ma, BERNAL OSBORNE said, the 
noble Lord the Member for Marylebone 
(Lord D, Stuart) had commenced his ob- 
servations hy some severe remarks on the 
— of the hen, Baronet who moved the 

ddress, He thought that whatever ¢ayil 
might be taken at some expressions whieh 
were used by a speaker unaccustomed to 
eddress the House, still he thought the 
House would join with him in an expres- 
sion of admiration—and a feeling of 
that the hon, Baronet (Sir R, Bulkeley) 
did not oftener mingle in the debates of 
the House, in which he was so well qua- 
lified to take a part, The course of the 
debate had been wrapt up, he might say, in 
one absorbing subject, which would almost 
make it look like impertinence to allude to 
any other point. But he felt there were 
other points which were equally interesting 
to the eountry. Mention had been made 
of the state of Ireland in Her eaey 
Speech, and he was rather surprised 
not one Irish Member had got upon his 
legs to say a word in reference to that al- 
lusion, He wished te say a word in allu- 
sion to that part of the Speech where Her 
Majesty said it was not necessary to call 
a the House for additional powers, 

ow, whatever his own opinion might be-— 
and certainly he was not likely to quarrel with 
Government because they did not come 
forward to ask for extraordinary powers— 
he thought the House might consider whe- 
ther, in the existing state of three counties 
in the north of Ireland, the present mode 
of trial by jury was adequate for the 
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repression of crime. At it was 
almost impossible to obtain a conviction, 
for the jurors were afraid of shot if 
they returned a verdict of » and 
therefore he would suggest to the Govern- 
ment whether it would not be wise to import 
role bat eouniag. the Scottish system of 
he Scottish pringiple he 
believed to he this, that, except in canes of 
high treason, a majority of the jurors could 
convict, There wag another ion he 
sibel tn. taeeee-tae teenie 
system of offering. rewards for evidence 
was extremely mischievous, He need not 
say it was unproductive, begause these re- 
wards were never applied for; but he would 
ask whether it would not be better to offer 
@ settlement of land in Australia, for as 
the law remained at present, no man eould 
take the money, and afterwards remain in 
the country. He was speaking only of 
the three counties now under the — 
commission in the north of Ireland, for he 
was glad to say that the south of Ireland 
had never been so tranquil at as the 
sent moment; but the ‘* gentlemen of 
land whe lived at home in ease” oan 
have no congeption of the horrors that pre- 
vailed throughout these three counties. 
He would now touch lightly upon the points 
in debate. He was not, on the one band, 
satisfied with what he must eall the plau- 
sible explanation which the Premier had 
offered to the House. He looked ypon the 
loss of the noble Lord (Viscount Palmer- 
ston) not only ag a loss to the Government, 
but as a great national loss; but he could 
not, at the same time, entirely approve of 
the way in which the noble Viscount had spo- 
ken of recent transactions in France. As 
a Member of the House of Commons, re- 
resenting the great county of Middlesex, 
e could not go before his constituents if 
he were to remain silent when he heard a 
Minister of the Crown, or even a late Min- 
ister of the Crown, give 4 qualified a 
rohation even to the late coup d'état 
rance. He did not want to add fuel to 
the fame which was already existing in this 
country; but he would say in the words of 
a statesman, though used under very dif- 
ferent circumstances=—the great Lord 
Chatham— 

“ Power without right is ene of the most per- 
nicious and detestable things which the human 
imagination can coneeive, It is not only perni- 
cious to the man who holds it, but it is most de- 
structive to the people over whom it ig held. Jt 
is, in short, res et caduca.” 


He concurred in that sentiment, and he 
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hoped there was not a man t who did 
not joinhim. He trusted matters had 
not proceeded to such extremities but that 
in of time these differences might 
be healed, and that the noble Viscount 
would again join the Government of which 
he was such a distinguished and leading 
Member. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he should be sorry 
if this debate arising out of the Speech 
delivered from the Throne passed with 
only a simple personal explanation. That 
Speech had travelled over a great variety 
of subjects, embracing almost every interest 
of the country, and after this statement, 
which the Chief of the Executive had made 
to the great council of the nation, he 
thought it unworthy of them that their 
diseussion should turn wholly upon the 
question, why one nobleman had thought 

roper to dismiss another? But he desired, 
ore touching farther upon that subject, 

to bring out of the discussion they had 
, some sort of moral, if he might 

so express it, as to the peculiar position 
which the Government was now in. It 
was admitted by the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government himself, and it 
was felt by every man in the country, 
that the position of affairs at home, in 
the colonies, and abroad, was in the highest 
degree critical. At the moment when they 
in England were on the eve of great. ad- 
ministrative changes, there was a great 
want of energy, of firmness, of knowledge, 
of capacity, even in our common domestic 
administration, in addition to which we 
had in every colony discontent bordering 
on disaffection, and in some actual war; 
while on the Continent of Europe liberty 
was stricken down—representative go- 
vernment almost entirely abolished—des- 
potism everywhere triumphant, and no- 
thing in Europe which was not at the will 
of the persons in power there; and in 
England 1 they were trembling, not with 
fear, but with anxiety, lest the peace of 
this great country should be invaded. 
Surely this was a time when they ought 
to scan narrowly, if not with severity, the 
power and capacity of those who were 
charged with the destinies of this country. 
It was at this critical period that the most 
marked person in the Administration—he 
around whom almost ail the party battles 
of the Administration had been fought— 
whose political existence had been made 
the political existence of the Government 
itself—the person on whose being in office 
the Government rested their existence as 
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a Government, was dimissed—their right 
arm was cut off—their most powerful arm 
was taken away, and at the critical time 
when it was most needed. He asked, 
what was left in the Government that 
should induce the House to support them? 
How did he judge of that Government? 
He judged of its future by its actual past. 
All now remaining, from the Prime Minister 
down to his most insignificant follower, he 
would call upon to answer for their acts to 


their country. The noble Lord’s Govern. 


ment was, he thought, founded on a most 
unwise policy: the system of his adminis- 
tration, as far as its formation was con- 
cerned, was that of a mere family party, 
while the just interests of the country 
were forgotten. The noble Lord seemed 
to select the faces with which he was most 
familiar, and the friends with whom he 
was most conversant, surrounding himself 
with those who no doubt were most near 
and most dear to him, but whose promotion 
was of little importance in comparison 
with the interests of this country, whilst 
they did not seem to know what was 
required. Dealing as they were with a 
representative government, the feelings 
of the representative body were of the 
highest importance. Now, he would ask 
any man in that House who had been in it 
for two or three Sessions past, if in reality 
there had existed a Government in that 
House? He wanted to know whether any 
one plan propounded by the noble Lord 
had been carried through; whether he had 
really had power over the House to carry, 
as a Minister, his measures through the 
various stages, so that there should be a 
unity of conduct, a firmness of purpose, 
and an understanding as to the principles 
that were to be enforced? He had seen 
the noble Lord commence the Session with 
a long parade of proposed measures, as in 
the last Session, which had fallen aside 
ignominiously. Take the subject of law 
reform: after having thrown abroad un- 
reservedly his opinions to the country, the 
noble Lord had been unable to guide or 
control a single proposition. Had they 
not brought in one proposition after an- 
other, and no sooner brought them in than 
been frightened with their own work? In 
our colonies all was confusion worse con- 
founded, and proposition after proposition 
was made apparently only to be abandoned. 
Turning again to those departments of the 
Government which depended on a know- 
ledge of the ordinary rules of administra- 
tion, he asked the right hon. Baronet at 
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the head of the Admiralty, if the whole 
machinery of the administration of that 
board was not disgraceful to the country. 
We could not send a ship to sea to take a 
few hundred men to the Cape colony, but 
the vessel stopped at Plymouth, because it 
was so ill-found that it could not go on. 
[Sir F. Barina: Hear, hear!] He was 
sure the right hon. Gentleman would set 
him right if the statement he made was 
erroneous—[ Sir F. Barine: Hear, hear! 

—and as the right hon. Gentleman seem 

prepared to explain that circumstance, he 
(Mr. Roebuck) would mention another 
subject for him. He referred not only to 
the last steam-ship despatched from this 
country with soldiers to the Cape, but also 
to a transport that previously made a 
voyage to the same destination, and not 
having three months’ provisions on board, 
was obliged to stop a vessel in her way, 
in order to obtain a supply. These were 
things of mere written engagement, mat- 
ters which a common clerk ought to be 
able to perform, and yet it appeared that 
the Admiralty was unequal to the task. 
They could not build a ship but they 
thought it requisite to cut her in two 
afterwards; and, in fact, from the begin- 
ning to the end of their arrangements, 
it was clear that a complete, search- 
ing, practical inquiry was needed. He 
asked if, in the annals of England, there 
was anything more disgraceful to us as a 
great and powerful nation than the Kafir 
war? Our proceedings throughout the 
whole matter had been disgraceful. In 
the first place, injustice attended our en- 
trance into that country. Injustice having 
been perpetrated, it might have been ex- 
pend that we should at least have pro- 
fited by our own misdeeds; but instead of 
that, the pit of disaster into which we had 
sunk appeared to be unfathomable. It was 
said that there were 10,000 of our troops 
at the Cape at present, and certainly it 
was as fine an army for the number of 
men as England could furnish, and no 
doubt we should find by and by, in the 
increasing estimates, not for national de- 
fences, but colonial expenditure, what it 
had cost us to send them there. What 
was begun in injustice had been continued 
in imbecility, and at the present moment 
hundreds of colonists we had sent out were 
left unprotected, in danger of life, exposed 
to all the horrid cruelties which the sav- 
ages of those regions could perpetrate, 
neither security nor comfort being known 
to them, whilst the natives ranged un- 
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checked and uncontrolled, from one end 
of the colony to the other, and outrages, 
spoliation and devastation rei tri- 
umphant throughout Kafraria. Why was 
this? The discontent of the colony was 
itself created by the Colonial Office; but 
had they done what was their duty, and 
abstained from first alienating the colon- 
ists, sending out at the same time the 
constitution as they desired, they might 
have told the colonists to take care of 
themselves, in the full confidence that they 
were well able to do it. They would then 
have had no call for such a material of 
war; the colonists would have been able 
to protect their own interests, and Eng- 
land would not have been called upon 
for this large outlay. He wanted to 
know why that colony had been kept in 
hot water for the last two years? Had 
they allowed the colonists to govern and 
protect themselves, it would have been 
unnecessary to interfere with them. Then 
there were the whole Australian Colonies 
in the same state; they accepted the con- 
stitution given them exactly as he said 
they would—as a means of enforcing more, 
and the constitution given to them had 
been the means of creating and keeping up 
discontent, instead of allowing the inhab- 
itants to exercise their powers of self- 
government. At home the whole admin- 
istration of the law was in a state of great 
disturbance; and he asked if it was fitting 
for the Government to throw the subject 
abroad, and leave private individuals in 
that House to take it up? Nothing was 
so mischievous as to keep the law in a 
constant state of change. Evenif they 
improved it, the mere fact that they were 
keeping it in constant change was a great 
evil. One of the most important parts of 
the subject was the administration of the 
law, and at present the whole administra- 
tion of the courts of judicature might be 
said to be in a state of dislocation, What 
was Government about to do on this great 
subject? Had they any comprehensive 
view—any great scheme? or did they 
mean, as in times past, to allow Gentlemen 
to bring in Bills to improve the constitu- 
tion and procedure of the courts, and then 
leave them to their fate? There was no 
more fruitful source of legislative failure 
than the inadequate preparation of the 
measures, and the utter want of method 
or arrangement for that object. It should 
be the duty of a great officer of State, 
under an enlightened Administration, to 
review the comprehensive whole of the law 
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and its administration, applying to the 
details his master-mind and all his extension 
of views, instead of their having the mis- 
chievous and perpetual meddling with the 
law which they had witnessed in the last 
Session. On the whole, he was justified 
in saying that the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) had not manifested any great 
degree of capacity in his office; but they 
were told that there were no others to take 
the Government, and that the Gentlemen 
opposite could not do so. He was quite 
willing to throw himself on the noble Lord; 
but at the same time he must express a 
hope, that for the future some well-ma- 
tured scheme would be laid before them, 
and that such important changes might 
not be left to Gentlemen who were only 
trying their hands at legislation. There 
was one other important subject to which 
he wished to refer. The Foreign Affairs 
of this country were a matter of the most 
delicate concernment. He should be sorry 
if any expression of his could have the 
effect of adding to the dangers which he 
saw around; but though as a Government 
and a Legislature they were not called 
tn to express their opinion upon the 
changes that had oceurred abroad, yet as 
individual Members of a representative 
assembly, perhaps the most important in 
the world, he did not think they were tra- 
velling beyond the bounds of their duty 
in expressing in plain though guarded lan- 
guage their solemn disapproval, if not their 
indignation, at the extraordinary occur- 
rences they had witnessed during the past 
year. In dealing with this matter, it was 
his fixed opinion that they had to deal with 
a man whom no sanction held. He might 
be told that there was no danger of dis- 
ment between France and England 

t the revolution was settled; but he 
who could forget the most selemn obliga- 
tions to his own countrymen was not likely 
to be troubled with seruples in dealing with 
others. It was clear that he would only 
consult his own interests in matters that 
regarded ours, and we should do wisely to 
be on our guard, not in any way whatever 
showing the most distant approbation of 
his proceedings, but following out strictly 
the rule we had laid down to ourselves not 
to interfere in the affairs of foreign nations 
and Governments. With the person him- 
self we had nought to do; we saw his acts, 
and the dangers likely to result from them. 
He should be sorry to throw his country- 
men off their guard on this subject, though 
at the same time he should be very sorry 
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to create an unhealthy panic, fancying 
that we were about to be made the victims 
of an unlooked-for invasion, when at the 
same time all that was required at the 
hands of Government was calmness, pru- 
dence, vigilance and caution. 

Mn. NAPIER was anxious to ask at- 
tention for a very few minutes to that por- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Speech which re- 
— to —— beeause he did believe 
that when that portion of the Speech was 
read in Ireland it would be sanded with 
disappointment and dismay. One part of 
the Speech relating to Irreland had re- 
ference to those three counties in the north 
where the recent murders had been com- 
mitted. Within the space of two or three 
years there had been nine cases of murder 
and attempts at murder, and in no one in- 
stance, as yet, had there been a conviction 
for these desperate attempts. A special 
commission had been issued, and for the 
first time in his (Mr. Napier’s) experience, 
that special commission had proved an 
abortion. They read in the Speech that 
the attention of Her Majesty would be di- 
rected to this most important subjects but 
in the meanwhile, whilst they were theoris- 
ing on this question, and considering what 
had best be done, a reign of terror pre- 
vailed, and the most estimable persons 
lived in constant dread of seeing the sanc- 
tity of their families invaded by the mid- 
night horrors of merciless assassination. 
Now, he had said from the first, that the 
remedy for this state of things was not to 
be sought in any Parliamentary magic, but 
in every man doing his duty honestly; and 
the most important thing to be done was 
to give the protection of the law to every 
one, and to bring all offenders to summary 
and condign punishment. A special com- 
mission had been issued by the Govern- 
ment of Earl Grey with the most distin- 
guished success; but the present had 
proved quite abortive, and for reasons 
which he was not at liberty to go into; 
first, because the hon. and learned At- 
torney General for Ireland was not present: 
and, secondly, because, until the commis- 
sion was brought to a close, it would 
neither be proper or constitutional to enter 
into any minute account of the circum- 
stances. He wished, however, to point 
out to the House that these attempts were 
not directed merely against the gentry; 
the farmers were also.the object of them, 
and one of the first of the murders that 
took place was that of a small farmer, 
named M‘Taggart. When the first Rib- 
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bon Act was passed, it included provisions 
making penal the possession of pass-words, 
secret signs, &c. But in the Act passed 
last Session, those provisions had been 
omitted, although under those provisions 
most of the convictions had taken place. 
What had been the consequence ? y> 
in Antrim a nest of these conspirators, 
who had been discovered with all the signs 
and pass-words, had escaped, and been 
discharged. Nor was this all; for twenty- 
two others, who had, conscious of guilt, 
retired from that part of the country, re- 
turned. Thus the peaceable inhabitants 
were left at the mercy of these robbers— 
the law was powerless to protect them. 
Why, the Government had actually shrank 
from exercising their legal right of setting 
aside jurors. The prisoner had the right 
of challenging peremptorily twenty jurors, 
and of course exercised that right to the 
utmost; while the Government declined to 
exercise the right—for fear, forsooth, of 
the odium which might be incurred through 
exercising it for the purposes of justice 
and for the protection of life. And so 
noon-day murderers escaped conviction, 
and went abroad free. In one case the 
party accused had been let out on low bail, 
and escaped to America. If Parliament 
did nothing, the lives and property of the 
loyal would be at the mercy of assassins 
and conspirators. It was idle to talk of 
the amendment of Ireland while life and 
property were unsafe; and he called upon 
the Government to demand the powers ne- 
cessary to execute the law. The Chief 
Justice of Ireland had justly said that if 
the law were executed, it would be suffi- 
cient; but a law not executed was as bad 
as one insufficient. There must be a suf- 
ficient law, sufficiently executed; and the 
Government must» show itself determined 
to grapple with this dreadful system of 
crime, and resolve to put it down. 

Mr. ROCHE said, that the fearful mur- 
ders alluded to by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just resumed his seat, 
were as abhorrent to him as they could be 
to anybody, and he was ready to consent to 
almost any sacrifice to put them down; 
but he could not agree with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman as to his remedies, 
which, if they were anything, meant that 
the Government should try again a system 
of coercion. Depend upon it, that broken 
reed would fail them, and they never 
would be able to cure the evil by coercive 
measures. It was agreed on all hands 
that the causes of these outrages arose 
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out of the relations of landlord and tenant, 
and he could not exonerate the Govern- 
ment from all blame in reference to that 
question. In 1849 they brought in a Bill 
to settle the question of landlord and 
tenant, and by doing so admitted all the 
evils of the present state of things; but 
towards the end of the Session they aban- 
doned that Bill, In 1851 the same thi 

occurred, and the question still remain 

unsettled. It was, therefore, to the Go- 
vernment that the country owed the much- 
condemned proceedings of the tenant- 
league. The Quedén’s Speech alluded to 
a new Reform Bill for England. He 
should be glad to know if its provisions 
would be extended to Ireland? The noble 
Lord might say that he gave Ireland a 
new franchise last year, and that therefore 
he (Mr. Roche) had no right to ask for 
Ireland to be included in the new measure. 
But the state of things under the new 
franchise was most anomalous, For in- 
stance, the constituencies of the thirty- 
two counties of Ireland numbered alto- 
gether 135,245 voters, and they had only 
sixty-four representatives, while the twenty- 
three boroughs (he omitted Cork, which of 
itself had more than 2,000 electors, from 
the calculation), with 5,349 electors, had 
twenty-three voices in that House. That 
of itself was a sufficient reason why Ire- 
land ought not to be excluded from the 
Bill of the noble Lord. Whilst they had 
counties with 8,000, 10,000, and 13,000 
electors, they had boroughs with one hun- 
dred and fifty and even only seventy elec- 
tors. Nothing could be more monstrous 
than such a disproportion between the con- 
stituencies of boroughs and counties. What 
could tend more to promote corruption and 
misrepresentation than to retain the small 
borough constituencies in Ireland? He 
thought, therefore, that there was an 
ample case shown for extending any Re- 
form Bill which might be introduced for 
England to Ireland. The mode of con- 
dueting Irish business in that House im- 
peratively called for amendment. The 
present custom was to hang up Irish Bills 
during the greater part of the Session, 
and then, just at its conclusion, one-half 
of them were abandoned or partially car- 
ried out. The Medical Charities (Ireland) 
Bill was cut in half last Session, and, if 
he might be allowed the bull, the worst 
half given to Ireland. He would propose 
that they should have one night in the 
week for the discussion of Irish business, 
instead of prolonging the custom of dis- 
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cussing their provisions at one o’clock in 
the morning. He would not allude to 
other matters of a general nature, but he 
would express a hope that there would not 
be a return to the old system of coercion. 

Mz. DISRAELI: I am unwilling, Sir, 
to assent to the Address to the Throne 
without making a few observations. I 
know that it is by no means agreeable 
to make any comments on the first night 
of our meeting on an Address to the 
Crown, on which no Amendment is offer- 
ed. The subjects are so interesting, they 
are so various, they are so universally en- 
gaging, that nobody really thinks that it 
is anybody’s business to attend to them; 
and everybody is convinced that, in the 
course of the Session, legitimate opportu- 
nities will be afforded of discussing in de- 
tail the programme of questions which 
the Government places before the House 
on what is really not the least impor- 
tant night of our meeting; and then it 
often happens that we are afterwards told 
by a Minister, if we oppose some of his 
propositions in the coarse of the Session, 
that the House is pledged by the unanimity 
with which they assented to the principle 
on the first night of the Session —an 
assent of which no one is conscious. 
Therefore, I am rather disposed at all 
times, although the office is not an agree- 
able one, not to pass by without obser- 
vation the Address, though no Amend- 
ment is brought forward which naturally 
arrests the attention and secures the 
notice of the House. There certainly 
is to-night a reason why I think it 
searcely respectful either to the Govern- 
ment, or to other great personages, to 
pass unnoticed the, if not unprecedented, 
at all events interesting and remarkable, 
scene with which the opening of this Ses- 
sion of Parliament has been ushered in. 
Sir, I have always observed, in an expe- 
rience of the House of Commons, which, I 
am sorry to say, now begins to be longer 
than I care to recollect, that if it be the 
fortune of an hon. Member to make an in- 
quiry of a Minister, he is in general not 
very successful in eliciting any particular 
information; and I am bound to say that 
I do not think that the hon. Member for 
Marylebone (Sir B. Hall) has to-night 
proved a particular exception to our gen- 
eral experience. The hon. Baronet gave 
due notice of his intention to address an 
inquiry to the First Minister on a sub- 
ject of imperial interest. The First Min- 
ister has responded to his inquiry, and 
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has been replied to by a statesman scarce- 
ly less eminent. The personages were 
considerable, the subject important, and 
the audience were the assembled Commons 
of England. But as far as I can come to 
a conclusion, after listening to this per- 
formance, I must say that it appears to 
me to be a Downing-street eclogue, and, 
as far as we are concerned, no reasons 
were given or any information imparted 
that could account for circumstances so 
remarkable, and a catastrophe so sudden. 
The First Minister did, indeed, impart one 
most interesting piece of intelligence. He 
gave the House one of the chief rules by 
which he manages his Cabinet. The First 
Minister told us that on the important oc- 
casion which, with due notice has engaged 
our consideration to-night, that he did not 
consult his Cabinet, because, if they had 
given their opinion, it might have been 
considered a cabal. A very extraordi- 
nary reason, indeed, for the First Minis- 
ter not consulting his Cabinet! Why, 
we have heard some not very judicious 
comments made to-night on the conduct 
of the present Ruler of France; but he 
seems to have acted on much the same 
principle as the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land. He has not consulted any one—he 
has acted on his own impulses; he also felt 
that opinion, however expressed, ought to 
be treated as acabal. Sir, notwithstanding 
these remarks of the noble Lord, I think we 
are bound, after the scene which has taken 
place, to express our opinion on what has 
passed. As far as the displacement of the 
noble Lord the late Secretary of State 
goes, it has always been my lot, and I 
have always felt it my duty, to oppose the 
political system represented by the noble 
Lord in this House. But I never refrained, 
under any circumstances, from doing jus- 
tice to the noble Lord; I have never for a 
moment supposed that he was justly sub- 
ject to those absurd and strange im- 
putations sometimes circulated respecting 
him; I always believed him a faithful Bri- 
tish Minister. I have always believed that 
the great object of his policy was to maintain 
and vindicate the honour and the interests 
of England. But 1 thought that, unfor- 
tunately for this country, the means by 
which the noble Lord sought that object, 
were very often means absolutely adverse 
to the result he wished to accomplish. But 
I have never severed the noble Lord from 
the policy of the Cabinet. When that great 
debate took place, some twelve months or 


‘more ago, which involved a direct impugn- 
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ment of the policy of the department over 
which the noble Lord presided, I, for one, 
repudiated the idea that you could consider 
the transactions of the particular Minister 
dissociated from the policy of the complete 
Cabinet. I endeavoured to consider the 

licy of the Cabinet myself in that way. 
Tie perfectly willing to acknowledge that 
the First Minister on that occasion candidly 
came forward to take his share of the re- 
sponsibility of that policy. I well remem- 
ber how that great controversy occurred; 
It was introduced in another place by a 
noble Friend of mine, and afterwards in 
this House. The step taken by that 
noble Lord (the Earl of Derby) was sup- 
ported by various sections not acting in 
political community; and I remember what 
were the charges made by the First Min- 
ister against those who thus took part in 
that debate. We were called conspira- 
tors; we were, for expressing our opinion 
on the policy of the Government, held up to 
public reprobation, as being the instruments 
of a foreign cabal; and I was myself pelted 
one afternoon when I was coming down here 
to express my opinion, and to give an honest 
vote; and that was because Her Majesty’s 
Ministers had denounced us to the public 
as being the instruments of a band of con- 
spirators. I understand that, up to the 
present moment, the Government are still 
the champions of that policy which we 
then challenged. I understand, from what 
has passed to-night, that in no respect 
does their policy vary from what they 
then defended and adopted; and I am 
bound to say that if this policy, which 
I believe to be.a pernicious policy, is 
to be pursued, I had rather it were ad- 
ministered by the noble Lord than any 
other person I can see upon that (the 
Treasury) bench. I always thought that 
that policy would lead to the inconveniences 
and injuries which I understand that it has 
led to. If that policy is to be administered 
unchanged and unmitigated, I had rather 
have it administered by a man whom we all 
recognise to be able, and in whose panegy- 
ric all his recent colleagues join. If in- 
deed the noble Lord the First Minister would 
come forward to-night and tell us that ex- 
perience has taught him that he was rash 
in adopting that policy, and pursuing it in 
the spirit which he did; if he would say to 
us, “‘ We have found our policy has left us 
isolated in Europe;”’ if he would say to us, 
“* We found ourselves at a critical moment 
without an ally, and it was necessary to 
take steps which should place England 
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in a more secure position,’’—we should at 
least receive assurances from Her tay te 
Ministers which would be agreeable to 

nation. How far their conduct to their 
late Colleague might be justified, would 
be an affair entirely between them and 
their consciences. I must make one 
other observation upon the speech of the 
First Minister. The noble Lord, eminent 
for many things, is peculiarly eminent for 
his constitutional spirit—for his acquaint- 
ance with the forms as well as the spirit 
of our constitution; and I make no doubt 
that he well considered the statement which 
he made to-night. But I am bound to say 
that I cannot at this moment recall any 
analogous occasion in which the name of 
the Sovereign was so frequently and pecu- 
liarly used. Whatever was done at the 
command of the Sovereign was at least 
done on the responsibility of the noble 
Lord; and though it may be expedient 
that Minutes should be read to this House, 
which, we are informed, were drawn up by 
a Personage whose name is rarely intro- 
duced in our debates, I must express 
my astonishment at the narrative of mid- 
night despatches which were the cause, 
as I understand—though I may have mis- 
apprehended the noble Lord—of conduct 
on his part of a very urgent, not to say a 
precipitate, nature. Now, I suppose that 
for everything which has been done, the 
noble Lord the First Minister is re- 
sponsible, and the noble Lord the First 
Minister is not a man to shrink from his 
responsibility; I am at a loss, therefore, 
to comprehend how the noble Lord will ac- 
count for that introduction of Her Majes- 
ty’s name—that frequent and unnecessary 
introduction—which has taken place in the 
debate of to-night. As I am one of those 
who never could have voted for that famous 
Motion in this House, that “the power of 
the Crown had increased, was increasing, 
and ought to be diminished;” as, in fact, 
I should be willing to hail as a fact the 
converse of that proposition; and as I think 
it one of the great misfortunes of our time, 
and one most injurious to public liberty, 
that the power of the Crown has dimin- 
ished—I am not one likely to look with an 
unnecessary jealousy on the assertion of 
the prerogative of the Crown. But the 
noble Lord is the eminent representative of 
a political party that has adopted opinions 
of a very different character. The noble 
Lord is a member of the party which in- 
troduced, as I think to our disgrace, that 
resolution upon the Journals of the House; 
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and certainly, therefore, I am astonished 
that the noble Lord, on an occasion like 
the present, should have come forward, 
and, as it seems to me, have shifted from 
himself a responsibility which, under the 
cireumstances, he should have been the 
first to adopt. 

Sir, in examining this remarkable docu- 
ment, the Queen’s 8 h, I am under the 
necessity—rapidly, I trust, certainly not 
with any intention of wearying the House— 
of adverting to several topics. It is singu- 
larly composed. The subjects are various; 
the localities are different, and are intro- 
duced not in a geographical manner. We 

ass from Indus to the Pole with a rapid- 
ity that I have seldom seen rivalled. I 
shall solicit the attention of the House 
for a moment to nearly the last paragraph 
in this State paper. We are told by the 
Speech recommended by the Ministers from 
the Throne, that ‘ it appears that this is a 
fitting time for calmly considering whether 
it may not be advisable to make such 
amendments in the Act of the late reign 
relating to the representation of the Com- 
mons in Parliament as may be deemed cal- 
culated to carry into more complete effect 
the principles upon which that law is 
founded.” Now, Sir, without offering any 
opinion upon the necessity or non-necessity 
of what is called Parliamentary reform, or of 
any degree or kind of Parliamentary reform, 
I am bound to say that I cannot agree in the 
statement that this appears to be a fitting 
time for the calm consideration of this 
question. It may be a subject which 
should engage our attention; it may be 
a subject which a Minister, from a variety 
of reasons, may feel it his duty to bring 
forward; but when he asks the House of 
Commons to agree to a statement that 
this is not only a fitting time for con- 
sidering such a subject as a reconstruc- 
tion of this House, but for ‘ calmly” 
considering it, it is — not to 
stop at expressions which I[ think are inap- 
posite, without asking the House whether 
they can allow such an expression to pass 
unchallenged? Now, I must say, that ata 
moment when, as we heard to-night, the 
Continent is at least in a most critical 
state, when the noble Lord himself has 
told us that the whole aspect of circum- 
stances, as regards the possession and 
exercise of the franchise in foreign coun- 
tries, has been singularly changed within 
the last few years, disappointing or con- 
founding the expectations of all men; 
at a moment when experience has failed, 
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and experiment has distracted us, al- 
though it may be necessary to consider the 
question of Parliamentary reform, I cannot 
think that this is a fitting time for calmly 
considering it. Sir, I shall give no opinion 
on that question to-night. I shall listen with 
attention, and of course with interest, to 
the noble Lord when he favours the House 
and the country with the reasons which 
have convinced him that the immortal mea- 
sure which he not only introduced, but de- 
vised, in 1830, has failed to attain those 
objects which he then supposed that it 
would accomplish, I shall listen with at- 
tention and interest to the noble Lord when 
he lays down the principles on which he 
thinks, after twenty years’ experience, a 
new Reform Bill should be established. I 
shall listen with attention and interest to 
the noble Lord when he explains to the 
House how all those anomalies in our re- 
presentation of which we are sensible may 
be removed; many of these anomalies, per- 
haps, rendering our system of representa- 
tion as practical as we find it to be. I need 
not say that there is no Geatleman—I be- 
lieve that I am authorised to say that—on 
this side of the House who is not ready at 
any time to consider any means of reme- 
dying any flagrant abuse; that there is no 
Gentleman on this side of the House not 
prepared to supply any well-proved de- 
ficiency in our representative system. I 
say even more. I, for one, and I believe 
also that I express the opinion of my friends, 
I am not one who holds that an increase of 
the franchise is synonomous with an increase 
of democratic power. I shall consider the 
proposition of the Minister entirely without 
prejudice. I shall with interest watch the 
Whig critic on the Whig law. The noble 
Lord can hardly suspect that on our side 
there is any superstitious feeling in favour 
of the Reform Act. The noble Lord can 
hardly suppose that on this side there is 
any bigoted and inveterate prejudice in 
favour of the law that was constructed to 
destroy the Tory party. But I remember 
a time when it was said that the test of 
political purity and political efficiency was a 
sincere adhesion to the Reform Act; when it 
was said that no Gentleman who sat on this 
side of the House could ever be entrusted 
with Royal confidence or with political power, 
in consequence of his opposition to the 
Reform Bill. And I remember that when 
an eminent man sitting on this side of the 
House, on behalf of a great party ex- 
pressed their sincere adhesion to a change 
which they had as sincerely opposed, it was 
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said, “‘ Nobody can trust them—the Re- 
form Act is a law with which they can 
never sympathise; it is the new 
Charta of our liberties—‘‘the Bill, the 
whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill.”” You 
cannot trust the men who opposed it.” 
My answer to that will be the s 
which we are on an early night to be fa- 
voured with from the author and critic of 
the same memorable act of legislation. 
While I express on behalf of myself and 
my friends a most sincere feeling on our 
part to receive without prejudice any 
position of the noble Lord which he may 
think fit to bring forward, I at the same 
time must express a sentiment which I 
took occasion to give utterance to last 
year, that if I find, that in the name and 
under the guise of a Reform Bill, only a 
reconstruction of this House which is to 
favour the predominance of some political 
party—which without that change cannot 
govern this country—is intended, I shall 
oppose, and I believe the whole coun 
will oppose, all devices of that kind. If 
also, Sir, I were to find it a measure the 
object of which was to destroy, or even to 
disturb, that just and salutary balance 
which at present exists between the vari- 
ous classes of the country—if I find it, for 
example, a measure devised to impair the 
legitimate and salutary influence of the 
landed property of the country—if not the 
only, the surest, source of conservative go- 
vernment—the only security, as I believe, 
both for the prerogatives of the Crown and 
the liberties of the people—the fear of 
no imputation of being an anti-reformer 
would prevent me from giving to such 
a Bill my determined opposition. But, 
Sir, giving Her Majesty's Ministers full 
eredit for the intention of bringing for- 
ward a measure which sincerely desires— 
even if the means may not be adequate to 
the oceasion—which sincerely desires the 
public weal, I can promise them on our 
part an earnest and a careful attention. 
But, Sir, I hope that both sides of the 
House will be at least cautious in this re- 
spect, that they do not let the subject of 
Parliamentary reform, captivating as may 
be the plea, divert them from subjects of 
as great, if not greater, importance, I 
hope that at a time when many depart- 
ments of the Administration and of the 
State are challenged for their inefficiency 
at a time when other great questions 
concerning the country require our atten- 
tion—I hope the House will not, on the 
plea of Parliamentary reform—the old ex- 
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hausted plea of Parliamentary reform—be 
prevented from giving its attention to those 
questions which so earnestly and so com- 
mandingly solicit its consideration. 

Now, I will take up this Speech. It is 
acolonial Speech. 1 am not aware, in my 
limited experience, of a parallel instance 
to it. I find no less than two colonies 
specifically mentioned in Her Majesty’s 
Speech, and at considerable le Is 
Parliamentary reform to prevent us from 
inquiring into the Kaffir war? Is Parlia- 
mentary reform to be an answer to us if 
we humbly wish for some explanation of 
the singular passage on the constitution 
of New Zealand? Let me call the atten- 
tion of the House to it. We have been so 
lost in the personal and interesting diseus- 
sions of this evening, that our attention 
has, perhaps, been diverted from this re- 
markable paragraph. If there are colonial 
reformers in the House now, I beg their 
attention to this extraordin ; 
We are informed that the Act of 1848, 
suspending a portion of the previous Act 
conferring representative institutions on 
New nd, expires early next year; and 
we naturally suppose that the colony of 
New Zealand—the Act of Suspension being 
about to expire—is to enjoy those institu- 
tions which it has been long promised. *‘ I 
am happy to believe (Her Majesty is ad- 
vised to say) that there is no necessity for 
its renewal (the Act of Suspension), and 
that no obstacle any longer exists to the 
enjoyment of representative institutions by 
New Zealand.” Now that will be most 
satisfactory to those who have been the 
supporters of representative institutions in 
New Zealand. And what other inference 
could we draw from this paragraph than 
that, the Act of Suspension being about to 
e Crown 
that it is not to be continued, the inhabi- 
tants of New Zealand, of course are to en- 
joy the representative institutions which 
were suspended by that Act? But what is 
the next sentence :—‘‘ The form of these 
institutions will, however, require 
consideration; and the additional informa- 
tion which has been received since the 
passing of the Act in question, will, I trust, 
enable you to arrive at a decision benefi- 
cial to that important colony.”” So that 
in fact, though you are in a pompous man- 
ner informed that the Act suspending the 
constitution will cease, and is not to be 
continued, you at the same time are told 
that the constitution is not really to be en- 
joyed, but that you are to be called upoa 
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to consider what the representative institu- 
tions that have been suspended shall be. 
Well, will you consider them? Will you 
allow Parliamentary reform to prevent you 
from inquiring into that comparatively 
humble yet very important question? Are 

ou prepared to do that which the country, 
T believe, wishes you to consider quite as 
much as the constitution of this House— 
are you prepared to consider the whole 
subject of the relations between the mother 
country and the Colonies? You may rely 
upon it that you can no longer with impu- 
nity postpone that inquiry. Year after 

ear your attention has been called to it 
2s Gentlemen zealous and well informed on 
this subject, who have scarcely been able 
to command a House on the question. I 
need not refer to the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Southwark (Sir W. Moles- 
worth). I do not agree with all or with 
many of his views and principles with re- 
spect to colonial administration; but no one 
can deny that he never addresses the House 
on that subject but in a manner which 
ought to command our attention and deep- 
est consideration. Well, you have de- 
stroyed the ancient colonial system of 
England: you have destroyed it in de- 
ference to the dogmas of political econo- 
mists and of abstract inquirers. I do not 
believe that the country itself really ever 
approved of that destruction. It did 
not certainly take an active part in oppo- 
sition to it. The country has been per- 
plexed and bewildered. I ask you to give 
no opinion now, and I am giving none, on 
the merits or demerits of the system you 
destroyed; but this, Sir, I wish to urge, 
that while we have destroyed the old sys- 
tem, we have never established a new one. 
We have never distinguished between im- 


ial duties and municipal rights — we’ 


ve never settled any of the great ques- 
tions on which the material prosperity of 
our colonies depends. We went on in the 
infancy of the change with cautious expe- 
riments, until five or six years ago we 
had an illustrious and avowed colonial re- 
former who took the seals of office; and 
what has been the consequence? A 
Kafir war. I must say, that as the noble 
Lord has such a talent for getting rid of a 
Secretary of State, I wish he would try 
his hand at another Secretary of State. 
Let him take a hint to-night. The noble 
Lord is a bold and an adroit man. He 
ean finish such a business with a rapid 
dexterity which very few of us can rival. 
If half Europe was kept in alarm by the 
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Secretary of State whom he recently dis- 
charged, I can tell him that all our Colo- 
nies are quite terrified at the other. 

Sir, in taking up this remarkable doeu- 
ment, and having travelled with it from 
Sleswig-Holstein to Germany and Den- 
mark, the Cape of Good Hope, Ireland, 
and New Zealand, I was. struck by a 
strange omission in the Speech, to which 
I beg the House’s attention. _I dare 
say, even in this age of rapid events, the 
House can scarcely have forgotten the 
circumstances under which it assembled 
last year. The noble Lord had written a 
letter, as he has written a letter now, and 
as he always writes a letter, about the 
latter end of the year; but that letter 
was published. It must still be fresh 
in the mind of the House and the country 
—a letter of passionate patriotism. The 
noble Lord appealed to the deepest sym- 
pathies of the country on a subject, not 
only of grave, but, I might say, of eternal 
interest. The noble Lord announced to 
the people of England that there had 
been an insolent and insidious aggression 
upon the Sovereign and the realm of Eng- 
land. Sir, I was not one of those who 
objected to that letter of the noble Lord. I 
regretted that there were expressions in it 
which hurt the feelings of large bodies of 
Her Majesty’s subjects, and which, for 
aught I know, may have been misappre- 
hended by them. It is enough that the 
noble Lord explained those expressions; 
and the noble Lord is not one whose truth, 
under any circumstances, I would question. 
But remember that that letter was address- 
ed virtually to the people of England. Re- 
member the purport of that letter. Re- 
member what it announced—to what sym- 
pathies it appealed, and what result it was 
pledged to. Remember the effect it pro- 
duced on the country—one not equalled by 
the Reform Bill of 1830, with all its fac- 
titious excitement, and certainly not likely 
to be equalled by the Reform Bill of 
1852. There were no hired agents going 
about England to stir up the passions 
of the people into’a response to the let- 
ter of the noble Lord. There were no 
messages between Downing-street and Bir- 
mingham and Manchester. There were no 
organised committees; but the indignant 
conviction of the nation, alike in the proudest 
city and the humblest hamlet, answered that 
letter of the noble Lord. It was quite 
clear, then, that a Minister who took a 
step like that, was not justified in taking it 
unless he had resolved to act upon it. 
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Talk of the noble Lord being a bold man, 
because he dared to turn out one of the 
Members of his Cabinet! Why, he was 
ten times a bolder man when he told the 
nation that the Pope of Rome had com- 
mitted an insolent and insidious aggression 
on their Sovereign. Well, it may be that 
the noble Lord acted from impulse—from 
the impulse of a high-spirited and gene- 
rous gentleman as he is. He may, in a 
moment of indignation, have done that 
which was rash, but which he might fairly 
have believed that the feelings of the 
people and of the Parliament of England 
would sustain him in doing, even if it was 
not mechanically wise. But it was nota 
rash act. The noble Lord had three months 
to ponder on his course. The noble Lord 
met Parliament. He came forward and 
addressed us and the country in an ora- 
tion equal to the occasion, sustaining his 
great reputation and not unworthy of his 
noble cause; he gave to the nation the rea- 
sons that had induced him to take that 
singular, that unexpected, that startling 
step, which for three months had agitated, 
without exaggeration I may say had dis- 
turbed and agitated, every hearth in the 
kingdom. He came to this table and 
told us that he had not acted in haste or in 
passion. He made what I at the time 
ventured to deseribe as the most important 
statement that had for years been made 
by a Prime Minister of England. He gave 
us the solemn conviction of the Cabinet— 
of that Cabinet of which the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton (Viscount Pal- 
merston) was a Member—that there was 
an organised conspiracy against the Pro- 
testant liberties of England and of Europe, 
and that he was determined to baffle the 
conspirators, and to look to the people and 
the Parliament of England, without re- 
spect to parties, to support him in his 
endeavours. With this conviction, and 
not acting from impulse, but from the 
statesmanlike conclusion of a man wor- 
thy to lead this empire, the noble Lord 
gave us the convictions of his Cabinet, 
and brought forward the measure which 
was to meet this all-surpassing emer- 
gency. I will not make any observa- 
tions now on the measure of the Govern- 
ment—a measure that was heralded by 
the memorable letter of November—a mea- 
sure which was introduced on the deeply- 
considered, elaborately-matured, and most 
important declaration of the Premier of 
England.. I voted for that measure; for 
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even in the most nugatory manner, the 
feelings of the House of Commons on the 
subject. But I ventured then to denounce 
that measure as paltry and inefficient, 
as one the least calculated to cope with 
the exigency, as one the least worthy of 
the cause and the man ever devised and 
brought forward in Parliament. I, on the 
part of many with whom I have the ho- 
nour to act, ventured to express the prin- 
ciple upon which such a measure ought to 
have been founded. I said, the measure pro- 
posed by the noble Lord asserted and vindi- 
eated no principle—that it did not bring 
the hierarchies of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United Kingdom within the 
grasp of the law. The noble Lord, how- 
ever, notwithstanding his portentous an- 
nouncement that there was, according to 
the conviction of his Cabinet, a conspiracy 
throughout Europe against the Protestant 
liberties of England, the noble Lord per- 
sisted in his measure. I did not doubt 
the statement of the noble Lord at the 
time. I am sure that no man in the 
sition, with the character and the abilities 
of the noble Lord, could in his place in Par- 
liament have made such a statement to the 
country, unless he was profoundly con- 
vinced of its truth. I am sure that on 
that occasion, instead of exaggerating, he 
placed before the House and the country, 
I should say, the calmest expression of 
what his Government felt. ell, now, I 
ask the noble Lord what has been the 
fate of the Bill which he persisted in car- 
rying through Parliament? Has it vin- 
dicated the outrage which was offered to 
our Sovereign and Her kingdom? Has it 
punished the insolent aggression? Has it 
baffled that great European conspiracy 
against the realm of England and the Pro- 
testant faith? Why, we all know that it 
has been treated with a contumely which 
cannot be expressed, and with a derision 
which I think it merited. We know that, 
from the first, in Ireland it was publicly 
announced that it would be treated as a 
dead letter. But we may be told that 
Protestantism is weak in Ireland—that 
the language of men in Ireland is always 
to be regarded with peculiar consideration 
—that it was never intended to check in 
that country an indulgence in these ille- 
gitimate pranks—but that the honour of 
England at least has been vindicated 
—that the great Cardinal has been 
ow in the position which he deserved. 
ut the great Cardinal, whom the noble 
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Lord recommended, in a manner which I 
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think was scarcely as dignified as his usual 
tone, to quit England, has not quitted 
England, and I find him advertised in 
the newspapers, in the exercise of his 
official duties, as the Lord Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. And I have had 
other instances brought under my notice 
which prove, not only that the law has 
been evaded, but that it has been as fla- 
grantly set at nought in England as it 
had been in Ireland; and that recently, 
freshly, just as Parliament was going to 
meet, just as if they meant to show be- 
fore Parliament met again how determined 
were the bishops of the Vatican to give a 
response to the law and letter of the noble 
Lord. Well, but I see no mention of all 
this in the Queen’s Speech—no notice 
whatever of that which formed so promi- 
nent a part of the Royal Speech last year 
—nothing about the insolent aggression, 
or the insidious conspiracy which it was 
our duty to baffle, and which were the 
great topics of interest last year. Not 
a single syllable about all this. Surely, 
with regard to such an omission, I may 
ask the noble Lord what the inten- 
tions of the Government are? Do they 
mean—as the only measure they have 
adopted has failed in accomplishing their 
object—do they mean to have recourse to 
some other measure? Do they mean to 
propose some new law to Parliament in 
place of that which last year we were told 
was not only necessary but indispensable ? 
Is it found that the aggression was not in- 
solent, and that there was no conspiracy 

inst the Protestant faith ? If so, the no- 


ble Lord is bound to give us the information | 
| upon that unhappy country, which I am 


on which he has changed his opinion. It is 
a subject on which he is bound to speak 
frankly to the people of England. Has any- 
thing occurred to induce him to believe his 
letter of last November twelvemonth rash 
and ill-advised ? In his place at this table, in 
the most solemn manner, after opportunity 
for the deepest consideration, the noble 
Lord informed this country that it was in 
the knowledge of the Cabinet that there 
was a conspiracy against the Protestant 
faith and liberties of England. Has the 
noble Lord discovered that he was mis- 
taken? Until the noble Lord comes for- 
ward with that information, I, like others, 
must form my opinion from those means 
of public instruction and private informa- 
tion that are open to all. I don’t see any- 
thing in the occurrences of Europe to eon- 
vince me that Rome is less ambitious, 
that the designs of the Papal Court are 
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mitigated, or that the Vatican has expe. 
rienced such humiliating defeats that it no 
longer means to claim this realm of E 
land, which the noble Lord last year 
us it aspired to? Every place ahies the 
influence of Rome can be traced, we find 
her not only suecessful but paramount, 
What is her conduct in Ireland, or in Eng- 
land, or what course does she adopt in 
other countries? Everywhere we find 
suecess and supremacy. If the noble 
Lord was justified last year in sound- 
ing the tocsin in the national ear, how 
does it happen that on this oceasion he 
does not think fit, either by intimation 
from the Throne, or in the speech of the 
Minister, to say anything on the subject ? 
I think we have a right to press upon him, 
and to inquire in a manner that cannot be 
mistaken of Her Majesty’s Ministers, what 
they see at present to change the mighty 
convictions which filled the publie mind 
during the last year? The noble Lord 
said he would confine himself to-night in 
his‘ first speech to the personal ques- 
tion; but, instead of confining himself 
to the personal question, the noble Lord 
has traversed not only all Europe and 
Asia, but America too. There were not 
the politics of a single Court, nor the 
relations with a single country, that the 
noble Lord did not touch upon and en- 
lighten the House, with one exception— 
that very Court of Rome which last year 
he said had committed an insolent aggres- 
sion on the Queen, and engaged in a con- 
spiraey against our liberties, 

As to the subject of Ireland, I am not 
going now to enter into any discussion 


sure, ere long, will elicit our considera- 
tion. It appears that some counties are 
the scenes of outrages of the most serious 
description, I must say, I am extremely 
disappointed in what has occurred in Ire- 
land, and at the necessity for introducing 
in Her Majesty’s Speech this paragraph, 
Considering the interest Her Majesty's bo. 
vernment take in the cause of ‘‘ law and 
order,’’ and considering that one Member 
of the Government has expended a con- 
siderable sum out of his own pocket to 
secure “‘law and order’’ in that country, 
it is extremely disappointing to England, 
and mortifying to the House of Commons, 
and must be most astounding to Lord Clar- 
endon, that after so judicious an investment 
he should find so many counties in a state 
that almost requires a Coercion Act. That 
is a subject on which we require some in- 
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formation, That investment of capital, if 
confined to the private revenue of the 
Viceroy, is one that for his sake I regret, 
but if it were a public investment for 
ublic objects, certainly the Queen’s 
peech seems to prove that it was a sorry 
one. 

There is another point that I cannot 
but notice, and that is the absence from 
the Queen’s Speech of any expression of 
sympathy with the difficulties of the culti- 
vators of the soil. Two years ago these 
were noticed without being acknowledged 
—last year they were sympathised with 
without being relieved. Notwithstanding 
some slight mitigatory circumstances, I am 
not aware of any change of such impor- 
tance in the ieotillen of the cultivators of 
the soil as would authorise a Minister who 
had established the precedent of noticing 
the state of their fortunes, in omitting 
them from the Queen’s Speech this year. 
It might be a question, with the peculiar 
opinions of the noble Lord and his col- 
leagues, whether it was originally expe- 
dient to make that acknowledgment and 
offer that sympathy which he has done 
on more than one occasion; but havin 
established that salutary precedent, I thin 
the noble Lord is bound to inform us what 
are the reasons why this omission has occur- 
red, as well as the omission of any notice 
of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. Notwith- 
standing, I repeat, some petty and mitiga- 
tory circumstances, I believe there is still 
the same strain upon the energies, and the 
same drain upon the capital, of the culti- 
vators of the soil, That has been occa- 
sioned by our legislation, and as we have 
occasioned it by our legislation, we are 
bound to consider whether by our legisla- 
tion we cannot remedy it. I am told there 
is a slight rise in prices—an extreme free- 
trader just now told me so with great ex- 
ultation. I expected to see him in sack- 
cloth and ashes—yet it appeared that he 
was exulting. How gentlemen who ad- 


~voeate cheap bread can congratulate the 


country on a rise of price, is a problem 
which requires economical science to solve, 
That ingenious B apse the Economist, has 
always a cheerful article to prove that a 
rise of price is inevitable. For my part, I 
never consider the question of price in the 
view of this subject. Have as free an 
exchange of commodities as you please, 
but take care first that you place the 
British producer upon terms of equality 
with those with whom he has to compete; 
take care that your legislation does not 
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oppress him with burdens which he alone 
bears, and beneath the weight of which he 
must inevitably sink. I observe to-day a 
new edition of a treatise upon taxation, 
written by one of our most eminent writers 
and an unmitigated free-trader. I was 
anxious to see what were his views now 
about the agriculturists; for, however in- 
veterate his opinions on particular points, 
his works are well worthy the attention of 
all who take an interest in political eco- 
nomy; and I found there a remarkable 
admission. Taking a calm review of tax- 
ation as it affects the cultivators of the 
soil, Mr. M‘Culloch having explained, with 
his wonted ability, the Act of 1846, con- 
summated in 1849, expresses in 1852 his 
opinion that the cultivator of the soil is 
subjected to unjust taxation—which no 
other class of the community shares, which 
is peculiar to him—and to injurious re- 
strictions on his industry; and, taking into 
consideration our vast and artificial system 
of finance—feeling that it is impossible to 
adjust that taxation with absolute equality, 
or to terminate those restrictions, with 
a due consideration to our revenue—Mr, 
M‘Culloch gives it as his deliberate opin- 
ion that the proper, just, and scientific 
means by which a fair adjustment can be 
arrived at, are patoreche, ». duties; but, 
he adds, just as these duties would be, 
the opportunity for applying them has 
been lost, and the cultivators of the soil, 
in the present temper of the country, must 
submit to the injustice which is oppressing 
them. That is the political mendes of a 
olitical economist. If the data of Mr. 

‘Culloch be correct, I say the conse- 
quence that he draws from them is an im- 
moral consequence, and I say that the 
legislation that is founded upon them is an 
immoral legislation. If it be the convic- 
tion of Parliament that any class of pro- 
ducers is subject to unjust taxation, and 
are subject to it that another class of 
the community may be benefited by that 
taxation, they act immorally in upholding 
that system. It is confiscation in another 
guise—it is robbery under the formule 
of political economy. Remember what 
this class is which, for the last three or 
four years, has been so severely suffering, 
and is now so severely suffering. Who 
are these farmers whom Gentlemen oppo- 
site seem to hold so light? Why, they 
are the largest employers of labour in the 
United Kingdom. The farmers of the 
United Kingdom are the most numerous 
and the most important portion of the 
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middle class. I know there may be some of 
my friends, who, remembering the insolence 
with which they have been treated by a 
section of the middle class flushed with un- 
expected success, may naturally not be in- 
disposed to triumph at the present altered 
sition of the middle class throughout 
urope. They recall the arrogant tone in 
which we were told that this country was 
in future to be governed by the middle 
class, and that too by the adversaries of 
class legislation. But I warn them, with 
great respect, not to indulge in this natural 
feeling of triumph, and to forget the head- 
strong assumption of what, after all, was 
only a limited section of the middle class. 
The power and the prosperity of the middle 
class are inseparable from the greatness of 
England; and the most numerous portion 
of it is peculiarly represented on this side 
of the House. For my part, I owe my 
seat to the middle class: the farmers of 
England sent me here, and therefore I 
protest against unequal laws which im- 
pair their fortunes. ask again, are you 
repared to go on with this system of 
injustice, to strain illegitimately the ener- 
gies and to drain unlawfully the resources 
of the most important producing class of 
the community? If it be true that you 
have put unjust restrictions on their in- 
dustry, and inflicted upon them taxation 
that no other class experiences, is it not 
your duty to remedy such evils? And if 
you cannot relieve them from restrictions 
they find so injurious, and from taxes you 
acknowledge to be so unjust, you should, 
in the construction of your financial sys- 
tem, give them that countervailing com- 
pensation that is their due on a fair con- 
sideration of the subject. 

Last year we were told that the coun- 
try generally was flourishing, and that 
our foreign commerce was vastly in- 
creased; but it is a remarkable circum- 
stance, that in the Queen’s Speech this 
year we have no paragraph congratulating 
the House of Commons on the general 
prosperity of the country. Is it at length 
suspected that exports at a ruinous sacri- 
fice, pushed out in order to pay for imports 
merely speculative, is not exactly a pro- 
fitable commercial exchange? If the present 
system be carried on by failures amongst the 
commercial body that have not been equal- 
led since the year 1847, you must remem- 
ber this, that you are at the same time 
diminishing the commercial capital of the 
country as well as the agricultural. If it 
be true that in Liverpool alone the mer- 
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chants have lost of their capital nearly 
7,000,000. sterling, it follows that if our 
commercial and agricultural capital are both 
thus dilapidated, the employment of labour 
must be diminished, and the loss must ulti- 
mately fall on the working classes. Is this 
a time to encourage in the country the war 
of class against class? I am not going to 
enter into any of those high discussions of 
policy which the noble Lord in his first 
speech this evening so lavishly indulged in. 
I am perfectly willing to believe that no dan- 
ger is at hand, and that the world will con- 
tinue to be governed by the principles of 
peace, though we are going to increase our 
armaments and call out our militia; but no 
one can deny that not only in this country, 
but throughout Europe, there is a feeling 
of apprehension. Who are to sustain us if 
we are exposed to war and peril? We are 
told by our national poet that so long as 
England is true to herself she has no need 
of apprehension; but is England true to 
herself when, under the plea of terminating 
class legislation, an unjust war is waged 
upon one of the most important classes of 
Her Majesty’s subjects? Is England true 
to herself when she makes one body of 
the producers of the country look upon 
another body of the producers as ene- 
mies? I see no very felicitous results 
of your new system in the circumstances 
around us. I see the cultivators of the 
soil, year after year, after all the exer- 
tion of energy and the sacrifice of capi- 
tal, growing poorer and poorer. I seca 
list of bankrupt merchants, and secret 
societies of amalgamated mechanics. I 
see classes arrayed against each other; 
and, I ask, what are we to do if our 
condition becomes one of perilous isola- 
tion? If we find against us, whether 
on political grounds, or, as the noble 
Lord told us, from religious sentiment, 
all the national antipathies of Europe, 
where is there the appearance of that 
united England that was the boast of our 
forefathers and the bulwark of the coun- 
try? No political system can be sound 
which has resulted in circumstances s0 
menacing and ruinous. The noble Lord 
is about to reconstruct our constitution. 
May he be more fortunate than in his first 
enterprise! Twenty years of reform have 
left this country in circumstances which no 
statesman can disregard—an internal war 
of interests, and a total want of sympathy 
between the different classes of the peo- 
ple. The noble Lord will be a greater 
statesman than I give him credit for being, 
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if on the ninth of this month he shall pro- 

a measure which will terminate that 
domestic strife of classes which at present 
prevails, and which I hold to be most 
perilous. 

Mr. GRATTAN was sorry that he 
could not offer his congratulations to the 
noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment for the manner in which the govern- 
ment of Ireland had been carried on under 
his Administration. During the five or six 
years of a Whig Ministry, the middle 
classes of the people of Ireland had been 
driven from the country, and poverty had 
spread through all ranks. The noble 
Lord, in alluding to three counties in Ire- 
land, had stigmatised the inhabitants as 
assassins. Now, why did he not bring 
some proof of that charge? He had not 
dlegea one tittle of evidence in support of 
his accusations; but he had merely suc- 
ceeded in showing the exceedingly ill man- 
ner in which the country was governed. 
The Roman Catholic population were com- 
pelled to support the Protestant clergy. 
The Protestant Church of Ireland was a 
great and crying injustice, and ought to 
be immediately abolished; and the case 
was made worse by the system of prose- 
lytism that was going on. Ireland re- 
quired to be governed by maxims of com- 
mon sense, and not by setting its different 
classes at war with-one another. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, there 
are some few points which have been men- 
tioned in the course of the debate, on 
which the House, perhaps, will allow me to 
offer some explanation. In the first place, 
I wish to allude to what has fallen from the 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton, and 
to state what has occurred with regard to 
some approbation that I was supposed 
to have expressed as to the acts of the Pre- 
sident of the French Republic. Now, the 
question did not turn on any conversation be- 
tween one person and the other, because, 
as I stated at the commencement of this 
debate, if the noble Lord had written to 
the Marquess of Normanby to say that 
what had passed was to be considered as 
having occurred in familiar conversation, 
there would have been no difficulty in the 
matter; but the noble Lord has not taken 
that course, but has adhered to what he 
then said. Having heard of this mat- 


ter, I took the opportunity of asking the 
French Ambassador whether he could tell 
me what passed in the conversation which 
I had with him; and the answer which I 
received was, that he had only a vague re- 
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collection—that I might have said that I 
hoped the President would triumph over 
anarchy, but that I had not used any 
phrase expressing a direct approbation of 
the conduct of the President. My right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer does not recollect having express- 
ed any such opinion, [The Cuance.ior of 
the Excuequer: Hear, hear!] The hon. 
and learned Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Napier), in referring to the 
state of some parts of Ireland, has asked 
why the Government has not proceeded to 
introduce at once a measure on the failure 
of the Special Commission? The an- 
swer to that is, that the proceedings of . 
that Special Commission are not yet con- 
cluded; and in the next place, until we 
have before us an account of the trials, 
and the opinions of the Judges upon them, 
it would be exceedingly premature to bring 
in a Bill to alter the present state of the 
law. The hon. Member for Buckingham- 
shire (Mr. Disraeli) has spoken at some 
length on the subject of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill of last year. I do not wish to 
revive the controversy as to whether that 
measure is or is not sufficient for the occa- 
sion. My own opinion is, that the mea- 
sure is sufficient for the occasion—that 
it aimed at the mischief it sought to re- 
medy, and that it would be very unwise to 
extend it beyond that mischief; and when 
the hon. Gentleman asks what that Act 
has done, my answer is that it has done 
the utmost any Act ever proposed to do, 
because it has prevented the acts it was 
intended to prevent. I asked my right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, only this morning, whether he be- 
lieved the Act had been violated; and my 
right hon. Friend informs me that he be- 
lieved the Act had not been violated. The 
offence sought to be remedied by the Act 
was not the offence of calling some one or 
other archbishop or bishop of any particu- 
lar place, but the offence consisted in cer- 
tain persons taking upon themselves these 
titles; and I believe that the apprehensions 
of the Act having been violated are falla- 
cious, and that it does not appear that the 
Roman Catholic bishops have thought it 
became them to commit any such a viola- 
tion of it. As to further legislation there 
is one circumstance which I think impor- 
tant, and which gives me hope that it will 
not be necessary to have recourse to fur- 
ther legislation on the subject, and that is, 
that a great portion of the most intelligent 
of the Roman Catholics of Ireland are de- 
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termined to carry on the system of mixed 
education, and to allow their sons to go to 
the Queen's Colleges and to promote na- 
tional schools. As to the agricultural part 
of the hon. Gentleman’s speech, I can 
only say that, although it has been fre- 
quently said, and the hon. Gentleman him- 
self has frequently argued, that the landed 
= of the community are suffering great 
njustice, he has never been able to per- 
suade the House that itis so. With re- 
spect to the countervailing duty which Mr. 
MCulloch said the landed part of the 
community ought to have, the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s opinions might have some weight; 
but I think also, that Mr. M‘Culloch had 
some reason on his side when he said that 
the time had been allowed to go by when 
a fixed duty on foreign corn might have 
been accepted by the Legislature of this 
country. In 1841 the present Earl of 
Derby treated with the greatest scorn a 
proposition for a duty of 8s. on foreign 
corn, and said over and over again that to 
propose such an insignificant protection 
was an insult to the agricultural interests 
of this country, and that they never would 
submit to so low a duty; and yet in 1851 
the noble Earl stated, at a meeting at 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall, and at other 
places, that he expected a great triumph 
—that they would have success in their 
endeavours, and would attain the object 
they all desired. And what was that ob- 
ject? A fixed duty of little more than 

alf what he had formerly rejected. With 
respect to what has fallen from the hon. 
aud learned Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Roebuck), I readily admit that the House 
ean at any time declare they will withdraw 
their confidence from the present Ministers 
of the Crown, and that there are others 
whom they may think more entitled to their 
confidence, and who, they believe, will carry 
on the Government more for the welfare 
of the country. If the House should so 
decide, the present Ministers will be ready 
to bow to that decision; but in their present 
position they hold they had nothing more 
to do than their duty with respect to the dif- 
ferent subjects they they might from time 
to time bring before Parliament, and be 
ready to bow to the decision of Parliament 
upon them. Of this I am sure, that after 
the time they have held office, there is 
nothing so requiting or delightful, there is 
nothing belonging to office to induce them 
to be unwilling to submit at once to that 
decision. Ali I ask now of the House is, 
not at once to carry the measures I have 


Lord John Russell 
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mentioned, but that, if they are disposed 
to support the present Ministers, they will 
enable them to carry on the Government 
for the benefit of the country, and that 
they will make full provision for that pur- 
pose. As to the observations of the fon. 
and learned Gentleman as to the system 
of conducting the Government, I think 
it is hardly worth the while of a of 
the ability and station of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to adopt such jargon 
as he has referred to. The noble Lord 
the present Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
has shown considerable ability in the other 
House of Parliament; he has conciliated 
great goodwill by his manner of conducting 
the business which has devolved upon him, 
and it would be absurd to suppose that it 
is because my great grandmother was the 
sister of the noble Lord’s great grand- 
father, that the noble Earl has been ap- 
= to his present office. I do not 
now that I need now enter into the ex- 
lanation of any other relationships. 
here is, it is true, a connexion of mine 
who holds the office of Lord Privy Seal, 
and that noble Lord has held office under 
Lord Grey and Lord Melbourne; but it 
would be rather hard if it were forbidden 
to all those who are connected with me, 
by marriage or otherwise, to fill any posi- 
tion in the Government of the country. 
These, however, are trifling matters; and 
although they might be fair subjects for 
comment, the real question is whether the 
persons who fill public offices are or are 
not competent for the posts which they 
occupy. If the House thinks them com- 
petent, and will extend its confidence to 
them, they will endeavour to discharge 
their duty in carrying on the Government 
of the country; if otherwise, it is desirable 
that the House should at once come to 
a decision upon the point. 

Cotone. SIBTHORP sstrongly con- 
demned the commercial policy of the Go- 
vernment. He said he must attribute a 
considerable portion of the depression in 
trade to the Great Exhibition of Industry 
in the past year. There was but one 
opinion—and it was universal—as to the 
gross insult which had been offered to the 
merchants and tradesmen of this country 
by the wholesale introduction of fo- 
reigners and their wares which had taken 
place in consequence of the Exhibition; 
and, for his own part, he would not for a 
thousand guineas enter the walls or ap- 
proach within smell of the unwieldy, ill- 
devised, and unwholesome Castle of Glass. 
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The 8 which the Ministers had put 
into Her Majesty’s lips was a mass of 
trickery, trash, and trumpery. It was 
they who were responsible for the senti- 
ments it contained, and he sincerely ho 
that the Queen would speedily escape from 
their fangs. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he must deny 
the assertion that the hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Napier) had said that it was necessary to 
havea Coercion Act for Ireland. Onthecon- 
trary, the hon. and learned Gentleman said 
the ordinary law of the land would be suffi- 
cient to repress all outrages existing there, 
provided it were properly administered. He 
(Mr. Whiteside) could bear his testimony to 
the fact that the law was not properly ad- 
ministered in Ireland. He had been nine- 
teen years on the Northern Circuit, and at 
no period within his memory had the three 
counties of Armagh, Monaghan, and Louth 
been in a more disturbed state than at the 
present time. The arm of the assassin 
was firm and strong; the arm of justice 
was paralysed. All he asked was, that 
the be might be so administered by sin- 
cere and conscientious men that the lives 
of honest people should be protected, and 
due punishment be made to overtake the 

uilty. 
Sir GEORGE GREY said, that the 
language of the Speech was perfectly cor- 
rect in stating that the outrages were con- 
fined only to certain districts in the coun- 
ties of Armagh, Monaghan, and Louth. 
If the hon. Gentleman meant to impugn 
the conduct of the Irish Government by 
saying that there had not been an honest 
and zealous attempt on its part to put into 
force all the powers which were vested by 
the law in the Lord Lieutenant, he (Sir 
George Grey) would be quite ready to meet 
him upon that point on a future oceasion, 
and to demonstrate that the assertion was 
utterly incorrect. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman was mistaken if he supposed 
that the Speech contained any statement 
to the effect that the Government might 
not hereafter deem it necessary to meet 
the prevalence of crime and outrage in 
Ireland by powers of an extraordinary cha- 
racter. The Government hoped that the 
powers of the existing law would be suffi- 
cient for the punishment and suppression of 
the evil; but if they should be disappointed 
in that expectation, they would hove no 


hesitation in applying to Parliament for 
more extensive powers. 
Question put, and agreed to. 
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Committee » “ to draw up an 
Address to be presented to Her Ma’ 
upon the said tion:’’—Sir Richard 
Bulkeley, Mr. Bonham Carter, Lord John 
Russell, Sir George Grey, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Labouchere, Sir 
Francis Baring, Lord Seymour, Mr. At- 
torney General, Mr. Solicitor General, The 
Judge Advocate, Sir William Somerville, 
Mr. Cornewall Lewis, Mr. Hayter, Mr. 
Baines, Mr. Parker, and Mr. Bernal, or 
any five of them. 

Queen’s Speech referred. 

The House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, February 4, 1852. 


WOODS AND FORESTS REPORT ror 1851. 


Viscount DUNCAN wished to put a 
question to the noble Lord the First Com- 
missioner of Woods and Forests (Lord 
Seymour). In explanation, he should ob- 
serve that the annual Report of the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests to Par- 
liament had generally received the signa- 
tures of all the three Commissioners; but 
the last report of July 30, 1851, had re- 
ceived only the signatures of two out of 
the three Commissioners. He asked, 
therefore, if all the three Commissioners 
concurred in sanctioning all the statements 
made in the last annual Report, and placed 
in the hands of Members of Parliament in 
December of that year; and if so, why that 
Report had been signed only by two in- 
stead of three Commissioners. He wished, 
in fact, to know if the Report had been 
submitted to Mr. Kennedy, and had his 
concurrence ? 

Lorp SEYMOUR wished first to cor- 
rect his noble Friend as to the title he had 
given him (Lord Seymour), namely, the 
Chief Commissioner of Woods aud Forests, 
In consequence of the separation of offices 
by the Act of last Session, he was no longer 
Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests, 
though he still continued Chief Commis- 
sioner of Works and Buildings. With 
respect to the signature of the Report by 
two Commissioners only, his noble Friend 
might have been aware that it was not 
necessary for all three Commissioners to 
sign any Report to the Treasury. Two 
signatures had always been sufficient, 
though he would readily admit that it 
was usual for all three to sign the Reports 
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before they were presented to Parliament. 
In this case, however, Mr. Kennedy had 
not signed the Report, and for this reason, 
that he was not a member of the Com- 
mission until nearly six months of the 
year to which it referred had elapsed, and 
therefore, of course, it was not reasonable 
to make him, further than need be, re- 
sponsible for the Report, with which he 
had very little to do, having just resigned 
the former office he held in Ireland. He 

» however, as the noble Lord would 
see, signed the account of income and 
expenditure at the end of the Report; and 
this was, in fact, the essential part of the 
Report. With respect to the other point, 
whether or not the Report was submitted 
to Mr. Kennedy, he believed there were 
some passages in the Report in which 
Mr. Kennedy did not perfectly coincide; 
and on that account, and as he had very 
little to do with the arrangements, it was 
thought unnecessary to call upon him to 
sign the Report. 

Viscount DUNCAN would then give 
notice, that on Thursday week he should 
move for any minutes of papers which 
would explain the reason why Mr. Kennedy 
had abstained from submitting his signa- 


ture to the annual Report of the 30th of | 


July, 1851. 


THE AFFAIRS OF THE CAPE, 

Mr. ADDERLEY begged to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether a petition had been received at 
the Colonial Office from Inhabitants of the 
Cape to Her Majesty, praying Her to 
refuse Her assent to Ordinances passed by 
the reconstructed Legislative Council pre- 
viously to proceeding with their new Con- 
stitution; also, whether he will lay copies 
of all such ordinances immediately before 
this House? He also wished to know 
whether a petition had been received, 
praying Her Majesty to expedite the con- 
struction of the Constitution, and to refuse 
Her sanction to any alteration, on the part 
of the Legislative Council, in the constitu- 
tional Ordinances; and whether there would 
be any objection to produce such Ordi- 
nances, together with any resolutions for 
altering them which might have been 
passed. 

Mr. F. PEEL replied, that a petition 
signed by two koma had been received, 

a 


praying Her Majesty not to sanction any 


Ordinances, except such as were necessary 
to carry out the constitution. There would 
be no objection to lay copies of the Ordi- 


Lord Seymour 
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nances on the table. The other petition 
to which the hon. Member referred was 
included in the papers on the table. 
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Mr. ROEBUCK asked whether the two 
persons who had signed the petition were 
not the chairman and secretary of a public 
meeting ? 

Mr. F. PEEL said, he knew one was 
chairman of Cape Town Assembly, and 
the other a commissioner of Cape Town; 
but he was not aware whether they signed 
on behalf of any public bodies. 


METROPOLIS BUILDINGS BILL. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, per- 
haps the noble Lord the First Commis- 
sioner of Works and Buildings would be 
good enough to inform the House what 
course he intended to take with respect to 
the Metropolis Buildings Bill, laid on the 
table at the close of last Session, and 
whether he intended to persevere with it ? 

Lorpv SEYMOUR said, he had brought 
in the Bill with the view of obtaining the 
opinions of the public regarding it; and 
he meant again to introduce the Bill in the 
present Session, in order that it might be 
referred to a Committee, with the view of 
obtaining such information as was not to be 
procured in any other way. 


NEW METROPOLITAN MARKET. 

Captain FITZROY wished to know if 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for the Home Department could state what 
proceedings were intended to be taken 
under the Act of last Session, in reference 
to the construction of a new cattle market 
for the metropolis in place of Smithfield ? 
He believed that the interval of six months 
allowed by the Act of last Session before 
the choice should be made, had now ex- 

ired ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY begged to state 
that, on the 29th of January, the day 
before the expiration of the six months 
allowed by law, he had received formal 
notice from the Corporation of London 
that they desired to undertake the forma- 
tion of a new metropolitan market, and to 
defray the expenses incidental to such 
formation out of their corporate funds. 

Captain FITZROY wished to know 
whether another Act would be necessary ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he had no 
reason to believe that the Corporation 
would apply for any new Bill, so far at 
least as powers for holding the new market 
were concerned. The Act gave certain 
powers to the Commissioners that Her 
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Majesty was empowered to appoint, and it 
was provided that, if the Corporation ac- 
cepted the option of eet ty Fes out them- 
pr key those powers should be transferred 
to them. Of course an Act would be ne- 
cessary for the purchase of a site for the 
market, because the late Act did not pro- 
vide for that. 


THE STANDING ORDERS. 

Mr. CORNEWALL LEWIS moved the 
usual Sessional Orders. 

Mr. SPEAKER accordingly read them 
seriatim, 

On the Order respecting Votes in Com- 
mittee of Supply, 

Mr. HUME proposed to add to the 
Standing Orders, ‘‘and that no Vote for 
money be taken in Committee after mid- 
night.”” During the last four or five Ses- 
sions a practice had gained ground of 
money being voted when the House was 
almost empty, at a period when nobody 
expected that any question of importance 
could possibly come on. It was not so 
much the fear of abuses being committed 
under such circumstances, which would 
be checked in the presence of a larger 
number of Members, which induced him 
to make this proposition, as the fear of 
the appearance it would have with the 
country, if they adhered to their ordinary 
course in this matter. He was anxious 
that a fixed rule on this subject should be 
laid down and adopted, because it was 
extremely inconvenient, when the money 
votes came on, for any man to rise and 
oppose a vote. When the Tories were in 
office for twelve or fourteen years, he had 
never allowed a single farthing to pass 
after twelve o’clock. He had been blamed 
for relaxing his insistence on that rule; 
and, thinking that equal justice should be 
done to both parties, he hoped the House 
would agree to his proposal. 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there added.” 

Coronen SIBTHORP most cordially 
agreed with what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Montrose. He had seen 
ublic money voted away when only fifteen 

embers were present, and some of them 
asleep on the benches. He thought, 
therefore, it was high time that some ste 
should be taken, and he, for one, woul 
always be happy to oppose any attempt at 
abuse in this respect by Ministers. 

Mra. CORNEWALL LEWIS trusted 
the House would not agree to the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend. He was afraid 
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serious inconvenience might ensue if they 
laid down an inflexible rule that no vote of 
public money should be taken after twelve 
o’clock, and he did not think that any in- 
convenience had been experienced from the 
present practice such as would justify 
them in laying down such a rule. The 
usual course was, that no money votes were 
moved by Government after twelve o’clock. 
Occasionally it might happen that a few 
votes were taken after twelve o’clock ; but 
that was done only with the a i 
of the House, ie when any strong ob- 
jection was taken they were withdrawn. 
Under these circumstances it seemed 
hardly advisable, after so many years ex- 
perience in Committees of Supply, to apply 
this inconvenient restriction by a sessional 
order. With respect to the complaint of 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Hume), that votes 
were often taken when forty Members 
were not present, it was only necessary 
to remark that it was competent to any 
Member who objected, to have the House 
counted, and it would then be impossible 
to proceed with the vote. 

Mr. HUME said, that no doubt cases 
might occur which it would be desirable 
to treat as exceptions to the general rule 
which he wished to be laid down, and then 
the standing order could be suspended, as 
in similar instances. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Another Amendment proposed, at the 
end of the Question, to add the words, 
“‘and that no new Vote for Public Money, 
if opposed, be taken after twelve o’clock 
at night.’ 

Mr. BROTHERTON supported the 
Motion. He stated at the same time, that 
as he could not expect that if the House 
negatived the present Motion they would 
agree to that which he had given notice 
(that the Speaker should leave the chair 
at twelve o'clock), he would not in that 
case bring forward his resolution. 

House divided :—Ayes 64; Noes 146: 
Majority 82. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH—REPORT OF 
ADDRESS. 
‘The Report of the Committee —— to 
repare an Address in reply to t hy ap 
from the Throne brought up and \ 
Mr. HUME said, that upon the previ- 
ous evening he was unfortunately unable 
to make any remarks upon the Address, 
as in consequence of the state of the 





atmosphere in the House he was obliged to 
G 
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leave it at eleven o'clock. He wondered 
what the Sanitary Board were doing that 
they did not consider the health of Mem- 
bers of Parliament, for he believed that 
there was no worse ventilated than 
that House, while there was none so situ- 
ated that more danger would arise from 
Members going out from the heated atmo- 
sphere. He did not know whether any 
register was kept of the heat of the House, 
but everybody about him was exceedingly 
oppressed on the previous evening. It 
was indeed an unsatisfactory result if they 
had paid a million and a half for a House 
too small to hold them, and too hot for 
them to remain in. Not satisfied, too, 
with heating the inside of the House, the 
architect had placed lamps outside the 
windows to light up a set of figures like 
the red lion of Brentford, and some which 
seemed to be monstrosities such as had 
never been known. Whether that was the 
taste of the Woods and Forests or not, he 
did not know. He had no objections but 
two to these monstrous figures — these 
daubs most disgraceful to the eye—one, 
that they kept out the daylight in the day; 
and the other, that in the night, a light 
—- kept on the outside, the air was 
rarefied and thrown back into the House, 
and thus its temperature was most unplea- 
santly elevated. The lamps with which 
the House had been filled were certainly 
unique, and were said to be in the style 
of the middle ages; but why we should go 
back to that time, and not profit by the 
experience we had since gained for the 
improvement of our lamps, he could not 
tell. But he did entreat Her Majesty’s 
Government to take the management of 
these affairs into their own hands. Two 


ago he had moved that Mr. Barry | be 


should be removed from the conduet of the 
building, in the same way as Mr. Nash had 
been removed from the building of Buck- 
ingham Palace, From the moment that 
was done all went well, and the expense 
was kept within the estimate. The House 
ought not to retain an architect who was 
changing his plans from day to day; and 
now that after all the delays that had 
taken place they had got into the House, 
it looked more like a county court than a 
hall calculated for the Commons of Eng- 
land. He did hope that if they were to 
be squeezed into its narrow limits, they 
might at least be supplied with cool air, 
He would also submit that the plan adopt- 


ed in drawing for Members to go to the 
other House required some alteration; for 
Mr. Hume 
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the ¢ plan evidently had not answer- 
ed the purpose desired either last year or 
on the previous day. As the architect had 
built the other House not eapable of re- 
ceiving the House of Commons, he would 
submit that when it was again necessary 
that they should go up, it should be ascer- 
tained how many Members the space below 
the bar of the other House would contain, 
and that they would then choose by lot 
who should ageompany Mr. Speaker, and 
that they would thus avoid the race which 
took place on the previous day. The pas- 
sage, which was floored with marble and 
tiles, was a source of great danger on 
such occasions; and indeed he feared that, 
unless great caution were used, some hon. 
Member might receive injury from a fall 
on its smooth surface. There was very 
little which he could object to in the 
Speech; but there were some deficiencies 
which he wished had been filled up, In 
former years the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government had had a difficult task. 
He had found himself supported very un- 
willingly by his former friends, with a 
strong opposing force against him; and he 
had, therefore, been obliged to take mea- 
sures to steer, if possible, between these 
two parties. He (Mr, Hume) did not, 
therefore, expect from the noble Lord any 
great promises, especially as the promises 
made in former years had not been ful- 
filled. At the same time he must say 
that the country looked up to the noble 
Lord for those improvements which were 
eapable of being made in our representa- 
tive system, at a time when general con- 
tentment prevailed, and those changes 
could be made with great Pn riety and 
safety —changes the effect which would 
to improve our institutions, and to 
make the House of Commons a full and 
fair representation of the Commons of Eng- 
land. It was on that ground that he 
thought the noble Lord had acted wisely in 


@ measure for the reform of the ee - 
tation; and he believed that the noble Lord 
would carry out well the duty which he 
had undertaken, No man in the House 
knew better than he what were the princi- 
ples of the British constitution, nor what 
would give satisfaction to the people; and 
he (Mr. Hume) therefore hoped that the 
noble Lord would induce his friends to sup- 

ort that which he deemed fitting. The 
al Mover of the Address in a very fair, 
distinct, and a speech—and one that 





did him great credit—had stated his views 





giving notice of his intention to introduce. 
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in regard to the extension of the suffrage. 
In his opinions respecting the franchise, 
he (Mr, Hume) hoped that the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) coincided, He, for 
one, desired no more than what the hon. 
Baronet had stated was in his opinion a 
desirable extension. He was sorry, how- 
ever, that the hon, Mover objected to a 
measure which he (Mr. Hume) considered 
necessary to put an end to bribery and 
corruption. ithout protection to the 
voter, the extension of the suffrage would 
not answer the purpose which every person 
anxious for the prosperity of the country 
should desire. He was sorry to see thata 
large class of influential and rich men did 
not give that support to the extension of 
the suffrage that they should do, It was 
possible that many persons might suppose 
that he (Mr. Hume) and others went too 
far; they might be afraid of overturning 
that constitution which had stood so many 
trials, and which, he trusted, would stand 
still greater trials, if necessary; but he 
(Mr. Hume) felt convineed that every pro- 
prietor of property, and every individual 
who desired to see peace maintained in the 
country, ought to take measures while con- 
tentment existed in the country to do that 
which is just and right to the working and 
middle classes of the country, and not wait 
until it was demanded by the force of pub- 
lie opinion. Those who contributed to the 
taxes ought to be placed in a situation 
where they would have a share in the 
enactment of those laws and the granting 
of those taxes that are necessary for the 
existence of the State. He dreaded the 
consequences that might occur if a mass 
of discontented artisans should by any 
possibility, under a change of circum- 
stances, be deprived of employment, He 
remembered what had occurred in 1842 
and 1843, when half a million or three 
quarters of a million were driven out of 
work. To what did they direct their 
attention? Immediately to the defects of 
the public institutions, Looking to the 
conduct of those classes during the Exhi- 
bition of the Crystal Palace, was it fair 
and just to say that men who could con- 
duct themselves with so much propriety 
were not entitled to have the suffrage, or 
to be placed in their proper position as 
citizens of the State? At present they 
Were without a voice in the representation; 
and what interest could they have in a 
Government that gave them no share of 
power, but took the money from their 


pockets, and expended it without giving 
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them any share in making the laws by 
which they are governed? Younger men 
than he was might live to witness changes 
in their commercial system that would 
bring back a period equally lamentable 
and injurious to the working classes as the 
years 1842 and 1843. Let the noble Lord 
now prepare for the storm by giving to every 
individual who contributes to the poor-rates 
and pays direct taxes, and ean be recog- 
nised as a taxed householder, privileges 
that will distinguish him from the vagrants 
who have no stake in the country. Let 
the noble Lord enlist under the banners of 
the constitution those who are now ex- 
cluded from any portion of the representa- 
tion. Let the noble Lord take one of the 
great manufactories in Leeds or Manches- 
ter, where 400 or 500 skilled artisans are 
employed, and he will find that scarcely 
one man in a hundred of that class has a 
vote. Could it bo expected that an indi- 
‘vidual so situated, when the time came, 
would take an interest in supporting their 
institutions? Promises had been made to 
them in other matters which were not 
carried out; but he hoped that in this case 
there would be a just extension of the 
suffrage, and due protection given to the 
voter in the exercise of it. He hoped to 
obtain from the noble Lord much more 
than he had foreshadowed, for it was pro- 
tection against the mob that was wanted, 
as well as protection against the rich, He 
must express his regret that the pro- 
mises which had been held out that the 
colonial system was to be changed, and 
self-government given to the different colo- 
nies, were not fulfilled. The Session 
passed over; there was an Order in Coun- 
cil with regard to the Cape, and every- 
thing he could wish had sed the 
House; but what was the use of its passing 
the House when the Minister for the Colo- 
nies prevented them from being carried 
out? There was not one of their Colonies, 
so far as he knew, that was not at that mo- 
ment dissatisfied and discontented. He re- 
gretted that the noble Lord, in the Speech, 
had stated no intention of carrying out his 
general colonial reform. He had noticed 
only New Zealand, and he (Mr. Hume) con- 
ceived that this notice of one alone meant 
that it was the only colony where he in- 
tended to carry out a measure of reform. 
In Australia and other Colonies reforms 
were necessary, and combinations had oc- 
curred in different places to effect that 
object. Therefore he regretted that the 
noble Lord had not thought fit to intro- 
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duce some paragraph in the Speech pro- 
mising the reform which in former years it 
was stated should be granted. They should 
also have had a paragraph in the Speech 
recommending the carrying out of free 
trade. He admitted that the agricultural 
interest had grounds for complaint, not be- 
cause they had protection taken from them, 
but because, when protection was taken 
from them, they had a right to expect the 
removal of protection from all classes. 
That had not beendone. He recommended 
hon. Members to look to the returns laid 
upon the table of the House last Session, 
which showed all the protective duties that 
remain. It would be seen that upwards of 
400,0007. a year were still levied as pro- 
tective duties, inconsistently with the pledge 
that had been made by Sir Robert Peel, 
and the statement of the noble Lord him- 
self. All these restrictions ought to be re- 
moved, and the landed interest ought to 
have all the benefits they were entitled to. 
He considered the continuance of the in- 
come and property tax as the means by 
which Her Majesty’s Government would be 
enabled to remove all this protection. The 
income and property tax, properly levied, 
and not as heretofore, unjustly and un- 
fairly, were necessary to enable the Go- 
vernment to remove the restrictions on 
manufactures, and to place them on the 
same footing as the agricultural interest. 
He looked upon the removal of all restric- 
tions upon the commerce of this country, 
both agricultural and manufacturing, as of 
vital importance to the welfare of the 
country. He could assure the noble Lord 
that he would not carry out the wishes and 
plans of Sir Robert Peel, or his own pro- 
mises, if he did not take measures’ for the 
removal of the restrictions that exist upon 
many articles. The country gentlemen and 
owners of property in this country would 
have to pay their share of the expense of 
100,0002. or 200,000/. a day for continuing 
the war in Kefraria. When he (Mr. Hume) 
proposed, last year, to give the inhabitants 
of that colony the management of their 
own affairs, the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government replied to him that he did 
not think it right to grant them a constitu- 
tion until the war in Kafraria was at an 
end. In what position were they now ? 
It was said they must send 10,000 men to 
the Cape, and they might send 20,000 men 
there, and not succeed in consequence of 
their mode of proceeding. They must em- 
ploy the inhabitants of the Cape, who were 
ready to assist them if they were allowed. 


Mr. Hume 
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And why were they not allowed? Because 
the Colonial Secretary refused to ‘do so. 
The consequence was that the Kafir War 
would not only take away the whole of 
their surplus revenue, but they would be 
obliged to levy fresh taxes. They should 
get rid of that war, if it were only for the 
purpose of being ready in case of an 
emergency elsewhere. He must repeat 
the expression of his disappointment at the 
measure which the noble Lord had allowed 
the Colonial Secretary to carry out. He 
saw no chance of a change of policy, and 
only saw a prospect of the continuation of 
an expense that would drain the country of 
its resources. With respect to another 

uestion that had been referred to, namely, 
their position with respect to France. 
What, he asked, had they to do with the 
French people and the French Government, 
except to maintain the peace, amity, and 
good feeling that has existed between the 
two countries? What could drive many 
people to entertain an idea that France 
was about to invade this country after the 
kindly and friendly intercourse that had 
taken place last year in consequence of 
the Exhibition here, and the reception 
of the English in Paris? What had 
arisen to create alarm? There was a 
large number of persons who lived by the 
supply of necessaries for the Army and 
Navy, and it was on that account attempts 
were made to persuade the people that an 
invasion was likely to take place. He 
hoped there would be no increased charge 
for military purposes, and no such charge 
would be necessary if the Army and Navy 
were properly reformed. He had no hesi- 
tation in saying that the military force of 
the country was fully sufficient. There 
was a return showing that 185,000 men in 
arms, not including the Navy, were supplied 
with clothing from the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. Before they had agreed to an in- 
creased expenditure of a farthing, he would 
like to see the reforms adopted which the 
noble Lord and his colleagues had recom- 
mended, but had never carried out. The 
Duke of Wellington, it was said, opposed 
all changes; but was he to continue 
those abuses in the Army which ten years 
ago he had condemned? They should not 
be terrified by bugbears. He would not 
believe that the President of the French 
people, after the experience he had ac- 
quired in England, did not value, and 
would not adopt, every means in his power 
to preserve the alliance with England. The 
statement of the noble Lord, that the 
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Government of this country feel nothin 
in common with those alarmists, would, 
he hoped, reach him. With regard to 
what appeared about the President in the 
English press, he (Mr. Hume) would only 
say that no man had been more abused by 
the press than he (Mr. Hume); but when 
he was right he ultimately prevailed, and 
if he were wrong, the sooner it was known 
the better. Let every man act that way, 
and they never need be afraid of the press. 
He hoped that Louis Napoleon would look 
upon the press as a body of men having a 
particular trade to carry on, and particular 
objects in view, and that they did not re- 
present popular opinion in this country in 
any way to sway public affairs. He was 
satisfied it was the interest of England 
and of France to be at peace, and where 
it was their mutual interest to be at peace 
there could be no danger of war. It ap- 
— from a return upon the table of the 

ouse that there were 31 ships of war 
in the Mediterranean, 26 on the coast of 
Africa, 25 in India, and 15 in the Pacific 
Ocean, and let them be compared to the 
proportion of vessels possessed by the 
United States, and consider also the pro- 
tection she gave to her commerce. The 
United States gave protection to their 
trade with one-tenth of the number of ships 
which this country employed for the same 
purpose. Let those ships be used if neces- 
sary, but while the country had that fine 
fleet it should not be put to any additional 
expense. He was glad to hear the noble 
Lord did not anticipate any increase in the 
regular army. There was to be some pro- 
posal made respecting the militia, but he 
might not have properly understood the 
noble Lord. He had followed the noble 
Lord in favour of civil and religious liberty 
since he had entered that House, and 
would be sorry to part company, but the 
noble Lord had been too dilatory of late, 
and had not had the courage to carry out 
his own resolutions; he had therefore lost 
the support of the Reformers. The noble 
Lord would never be turned out of office 
by the Protectionists or Tories, but might 
lose his post by Reformers not giving the 
support which would otherwise be given. 
He, therefore, counselled the noble Lord 
to take an active, energetic, vigorous 
course, and the noble Lord would have no 
cause to complain. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, as 
many opportunities for discussing colonial 
affairs would oceur, he should not at pre- 
sent say a word on the subject; but. he 
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wished to make one or two remarks on a 
matter which had been alluded to by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Montrose. 
He had no desire to offer any criticisms on 
the ornaments of the House, or on the ar- 
rangements for the accommodation of the 
Members; but he thought it right to men- 
tion the fact that one of those heavy can- 
delabra which were suspended from the 
ceiling of the House a short time previous 
to the chair being taken by Mr. Speaker, 
fell down upon and went through the floor. 
It would be rather awkward if any one of 
them were to fall during the sitting of the 
House, and he thought some guarantee 
should be given that those things should 
be properly fitted. He begged also to point 
out that the hon. Member for Cavan was 
now sitting on a spot where the lamps 
leaked, and he would certainly advise the 
hon. Member to move, if not to the Trea- 
sury bench, at least to some other part of 
the House. While on this subject he 
would advert to another point that de- 
served the immediate attention of the 
House—he meant the ventilation of the 
building. Upwards of 200,0007. had been 
spent upon the ventilation of the House 
of Commons and the House of Lords, and 
how were they situated now with regard to 
that point? Why, Dr. Reid informed him 
(Mr. Osborne) last night, that the quarrel 
which had been going on five years be- 
tween him and Mr. Barry was not yet set- 
tled, and he further stated, that unless he 
were allowed to have the entire charge of 
that House no settlement would ever be 
effected. Those two gentlemen by their 
disputes had completely defeated the efforts 
of the Committees which had sat on this 
subject; and, great as were the talents of 
the noble Lord the Chief Commissioner of 
Works and Buildings, he (Mr. Osborne) 
doubted whether he would be able to ter- 
minate the disagreements between those 
two scientific personages. Under the cir- 
cumstances, therefore, he certainly felt 
disposed to move that Dr. Reid should be 
e to the bar of the House, and be re- 
quested to give some explanation upon the 
subject. That was the only way in which 
the House could effectually take up the 
question. They might go on spending the 
public money year after year, and endan- 
gering the lives of many valuable men who 
were arrived at a stage of life which would 
not allow them to bear with the heat that 
prevailed in that House. In his opinion 
the House was most defectively construct- 
ed-in respect of. ventilation. It was Dr. 
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Reid’s wish to be called to the bar of the 
House to be examined on the subject, and 
he hoped that course would be adopted. 

Captain FITZROY suggested to his hon. 
Friend the substitution of a Committee to 
inquire into the warming and ventilating 
of the House, for the examination of Dr. 
Reid at the bar, for they would only get 
an exparte statement from that gentleman, 
and would not be in a position to recom- 
mend what should be done. Every Gentle- 
man, he thought, could testify to the in- 
tolerable state of the House attendant on 
the stench and puffs of alternate hot and 
cold air which prevailed, and which com- 
posed an atmosphere that was unbearable, 
and this too at the commencement of a 
Session which was likely to be long, and oc- 
cupied with protracted discussions. Such 
a state of things required investigation, 
and he would again suggest to his hon. and 
gallant Friend to withdraw his proposition 
to call Dr. Reid to the bar of the House, 
and give a notice of Motion for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to inquire into 
the warming and ventilation of the House, 
which he (Capt. Fitzroy) would himself 
have proposed, but would now leave in the 
hands of his hon. and gallant Friend. Most 
certainly some steps should be taken in the 
matter; and if his hon. Friend did not give 
notice of a Motion for a Committee, he 
(Captain Fitzroy) would move for one. 

Lorp SEYMOUR said, no object would 
be gained by calling Dr. Reid to the bar, 
and it would be better to have a Committee, 
which would be able to ascertain what was 
required, and decide on what should be 
done. Hon. Gentlemen should remember 
that they had themselves determined that 
the House should be ventilated by Dr. Reid, 
while the rest of the arrangements of the 
building, including lighting, were left in 
the hands of Mr. Barry. The conflict 
between these gentlemen had caused some 
confusion, and the House was suffering in 
consequence. Many of the alterations, 
however, which had been proposed last 
year had been only lately carried out, and 
the ventilation was not yet brought to full 
perfection, so that it could not be said to 
have had a fair trial. He thought the best 
course would be the appointment of a Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FITZROY asked whether the noble 
Lord would move for the appointment of a 
Committee ? 

Lorpv SEYMOUR said, he should have 
no objection to do so. 

Mr. HUME did not think any benefit 
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would result from the appointment of 
Committee. There had been several Com- 
mittees already, and they had done no ser- 
vice, and another Committee would, in his 
opinion, be equally useless. 

Address agreed to :—To be presented 
by Privy Councillors. 

Adjourned at half after Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 5, 1852. 


Minurzs.] Pustic Buss.—l* Municipal Cor- 
ration Acts Amendment; Common Law 
rocedure Amendment; Secretary of Batik- 

rupts Office Abolition, 


IRISH SPECIAL COMMISSION. 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH, see- 
ing a Member of Her Majesty’s Government 
opposite, wished to eall the noble Lord’s 
attention to the very fearful state of affairs 
now existing in the north of Ireland. Her 
Majesty’s Government were by that time 
aware of the termination of the trials 
which had taken place in pursuance of a 
Special Commission, and he thought they 
were rather in a dilemma with regard to 
the result. Because either the issuing of 
the Special Commission, and the steps ta- 
ken to put those individuals on their trial— 
and who were not found guilty—was a 
mistake altogether, or the representation 
made that the powers of the existing law 
would be sufficient for the suppression of 
crime and outrage, were not warranted by 
the state of the facts. He wished to know 
whether her Majesty’s Government meant 
to take any new view of the subject; be- 
cause either these individuals had been im- 
properly brought to trial, or a strengthen- 
ing of the existing powers was absolutely 
necessary. 

Eart GREY said, that he understood 
the noble Lord’s question, whether, in con- 
sequence of the failure of convictions be- 
fore the Special Commission, the Govern- 
ment proposed to introduce any measure 
for the alteration of the law. He could 
only say that the proceedings of that Spe- 
cial Commission had but just been furnished 
to him, and since then he had had no op- 
portunity of communicating with the Se- 
eretary of State for the Home Department, 
and it was not possible therefore that any 
decision could be come to as yet. 


REFORM OF THE COURT OF CHANCERY. 
Lorp LYNDHURST said, he had & 
question to put to the noble and learned 
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Lord on the woolsack, relative to the notice 
which had been given by the Government 
in the other House that a Bill for the re- 
form of the Court of Chancery would be 
introduced into that House on Monda 
week. He wished to know if that B 
would be founded on the Report of the 
Commission, and, if so, whether it was in- 
tended that the Bill should carry into full 
and complete effect the recommendations 
of the Commissioners ? 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
the notice in question, he apprehended, ap- 
plied to a Bill which would be framed un- 
doubtedly on the Report of the Commission- 
ers to which his noble and learned Friend 
alluded. Until he had seen the Bill drawn 
out in full, he could not venture to say whe- 
ther he should feel authorised to recommend 
its adoption in‘its entirety. Having consid- 
ered theReport as far as a limited opportu- 
nity would allow (for the document had 
only been signed a few days ago, and its 
contents were very voluminous), he had no 
doubt that the Bill to be introduced into 
the other House would carry out in detail 
the whole or so much of the reforms as 
were recommended in the first Report. 
But the first Report did not extend to the 
whole matter; it embraced the proceedings 
of the Court of Chancery, but not the juris- 
diction, the Commissioners having reserved 
to themselves to make # further report as 
to the jurisdiction. He had found the la- 
bours of the Commissioners so wide, that 
if he were to wait for their Report before 
any measure was prepared, he might cause 
some disappointment as to the period of 
the Session when it would be introduced; 
and therefore he had caused a Bill to be 
prepared which appeared to him of very 
great importance, and which he was so 
sure would not interfere with anything 
which the Commissioners might recom- 
mend. His Bill would be brought in on 
Friday; and the Bill referred to in the 
noble and learned Lord’s question would 
be introduced in the other House on Mon- 
day week, and he could state would be 
based on the Report of the Commission. 

Lorp BROUGHAM rejoiced at the in- 
tended introduction of the two measures 
mentioned by the noble and learned Lord 
on the woolsack for carrying into effect a 
great portion of the recommendations of 
the Commissioners. Nothing more impor- 
tant could be laid before Parliament than 
a measure or measures of that kind; and 
in the recommendation of the Report he 
most entirely concurred, with one exeeption 


particular recommendations as far as they 
went, they had his complete, unhesitating, 
and cordial concurrence. 


HER MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO THE 
ADDRESS. 

THe LORD STEWARD oF tH 
HOUSEHOLD (the Marquess of Wesr- 
MINSTER) informed their Lordships that he 
had waited on Her Majesty on behalf of 
their Lordships’ House to present the 
Address which their Lordships had mg 
ed in answer to the Speech from t 
Throne on Tuesday. The Address was 
most graciously received by Her Majesty, 
who returned the following answer to their 
Lordships :— 


“T thank you for your loyal and dutiful Ad- 
dress. 
“ Tt will at all Times be My earnest Desire to co- 
operate with you in Measures calculated to pro- 
mote the Prosperity and Happiness of My People.” 


THE KAFIR WAR. 
The Duxe of WELLINGTON: M 

Lords, I was unable to address your 

ships two nights ago, when you voted the 
Address to Her Majesty, to which She has 
returned the Hone 0. answer which we 
have just heard read. The Motion now 
before you is, that the Address be entered 
on the Journals of the House; and I wish 
to avail myself of this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my sense of the services of Gen- 
eral Sir Harry Smith, now in command of 
Her Majesty’s troops at the Cape of Good 
Hope. Sir Harry Smith is an officer who, 
from his high reputation in the service, 
ought not to require any commendation 
from me; but having filled a high eom- 
mand in several important military opera- 
tions long before, earried on under his 
direction, and having now been recalled by 
Her Majesty’s Government, it is but justice 
to him to say that J, who am his command. 
ing officer, though at a great distance, en- 
tirely approve of all his operations, of all. 
the orders which he has given to his 
troops, and of the arrangements which he 
has made for their success, I higlily ap- 
prove of the conduct of the troops in all 





their operations; I am fully sousible of 
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the difficulties under which they have had 
to labour, and of the gallantry with which 
they have overcome all those difficulties, 
and of the great success which has attend- 
ed their exertions. _ My firm belief is, that 
everything has been done by the command- 
ing general of the forces, and the other 
officers, in order to a: into execution 
the instructions of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I have myself had the honour of 
holding the command of British troops, 
and superintending different miliary opera- 
tions in a similar country, under three 
Governors General of India; and I am 
proud to say that I have not observed any 
serious error in the conduct of the whole 
of these operations of my gallant Friend 
Sir Harry Smith. He has no doubt com- 
mitted errors as others have done before 
him. The operations of the Kafirs have 
been carried on by the occupation of ex- 
tensive regions which in some places are 
called jungle, in others bush, but in reality 
it is thick-set, the thickest wood that could 
. be found anywhere. The Kafirs having 
established themselves in these fastnesses, 
with their plunder, on which they exist, 
their assailants suffer great losses. They 
move away with more or less celerity and 
activity, sometimes losing and sometimes 
saving their plunder, but they always 
evacuate these fastnesses. Our troops do 
not, cannot, occupy these places. They 
would be useless to them, and, in point of 
fact, they could not live in them. The 
enemy moves off and is attacked again; 
and the consequence is, to my certain 
knowledge, under the last three Govern- 
ments, that some of these fastnesses have 
been attacked not less than three or four 
times over, and on every occasion with 
great loss to the assailants. There is a 
remedy for these evils: when these fast- 
nesses are stormed and captured, they 
should be totally destroyed. I have had a 
good deal to do with such guerilla warfare, 
and the only mode of subduing a country 
like that, is to open roads into it so as to 
admit of the transport of troops with the 
utmost facility. I have recommended that 
course to the noble Earl (Earl Grey) oppo- 
site, who, I believe, has ordered it to be 
adopted at the Cape. It is absolutely 
necessary roads should be opened imme- 
diately into these fastnesses. The only 
fault I can find with Sir Harry Smith’s 
operations is, that he has not adopted the 


of opening such roads, after he had 
attacked and taken — of those 
fastnesses. I have, however, instructed 
The Duke of Wellington. 
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him to do so in future; but it is a work of 
great labour—it will occupy a considerable 
time, and can only be executed at t 
expense. The noble Secretary of State 
has ordered that region to be laid open; 
and the truth is that the war at the Cape 
has come to that point that unless such 
& measure is adopted, there can be no 
peace in that part of the world—there 
can be no enjoyment of the social comforts 
of civilised life. The Kafir chieftains at 
the head of 10,000 or 20,000 men estab- 
lish themselves in these fastnesses within 
the boundary of Her Majesty’s territory, 
and they are not accessible to any 
portion of Her Majesty’s troops. I say 
then, that such a measure must be adopt- 
ed; it will take time, and can only be 
effected at great expense; but the effect 
would be to give peace, and to enable the 
oe? enjoy the blessings of social and 
civilised life—and the expense would not 
be a tenth part of the expense of one 
campaign. If this was not done effectu- 
ally, there would be no peace and no ces- 
sation of armed bodies making inroads 
re the people in that part of the world. 

e thought it but fair to say what he had 
said of his gallant Friend Sir Harry Smith; 
and that it was also right to say that all 
which ought to be done had not yet been 
done to lay the foundation for that which 
was the object of all war, namely, peace. 

Lorpv LYNDHURST wished to kno 
whether the papers laid on the table on 
Tuesday night contained any account of 
the proceedings of the Legislative Council, 
the legality of which was discussed at such 
length during the last Session of Parlia- 
ment ? 

Eart GREY said, the papers laid on 
the table contained a full account of the 
proceedings. There were two sets of pa- 
pers laid on the table, one set confined to 
the circumstances of the war, and the 
other to measures of legislation. The 
latter contained all the proceedings of the 
existing Legislative Council with regard to 
the body, the legality of which was so 
much contested by the noble and learned 
Lord last year. If he referred to those 
despatches, he would find that the Gov- 
ernor did not call together the Legislative 
Council until he had "completed it to the 
number of which it previously consisted, 
and it would continue until the new Par- 
liament came into operation. 

Lorp LYNDHURST: That body then 
never was summoned in its reduced state. 


Eart GREY: It was never summoned 
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in its reduced state, and Sir Harry Smith 
was always desirous of having it, if he 
could, in its full number.. The instrue- 
tions to him required him, in ease of 
his inability to complete the Legislative 
Council to its original number, to proceed 
with the reduced number; but if. he 
could produce satisfactory nominations, he 
was desired to complete it to the increased 
number. 


PRESIDENCY OF THE BOARD OF 
CONTROL. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that as the noble Lord the late President of 
the Board of Control (Lord Broughton) had 
retired from office just at the moment 
when his extensive experience would be of 
most use to the country, he wished to 
know what Member of the Government 
was to undertake the duties of the post 
thus vacated, as he desired to put some 
questions to the Government relative to 
the affairs of India ? 

Eart GREY said, the noble Earl ought 
to give notice of his questions, and then 
some Member of the Government would 
be prepared to answer them. The nobdle 
Earl, however, must be aware that it was 
very common for the President of the 
Board of Control to be a Member of the 
other House. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH was 
aware of that faet, but it was certainly ex- 
traordinary that the moment selected for 
the late President of the Board of Con- 
trol’s retirement, should be just when his 
long official experience would be of most 
service to the Government in revising the 
powers of the Court of Directors, which 
would expire in two years; and it was 
more extraordinary still that the noble 
Lord should be succeeded by a gentleman 
from the office of Secretary at War; in 
which situation also great knowledge and 
experience were necessary, especially when 
measures were about to be prepared for 
strengthening the national defences; and 
that Secretary at War, again, was suc- 
ceeded by a civilian, who knew nothing at 
all about the particular department which 
he was appointed to conduct. He would 
now, however, give notice that on Tues- 
day next he should first ask two questions: 
what measures it was the intention of the 
Government to take during the Session— 
if they were to take any measures—for 
the purpose of putting Parliament in pos- 
session of such information as might ena- 
ble it to legislate with respect to the termi- 
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nation of the present interest of the Court 
of Directors in the revenues and territories 
of India, and. which interest: ceases in 
about two years; and, further, he wished 
for any information which the Government 
might be enabled to afford respecting the 
present state of our relations with the 
Court of Ava, with especial reference to 
the expedition and hostile operations 
which were commencing against the port 


of Ragoon. 


COUNTY COURTS, 


Lorp BROUGHAM said, he had to 
move their Lordships for certain returns 
respecting the Court of Chancery, and in 
doing so he would take that seas 
of giving notice that on Tuesday next 
he would state the course he intended 
to pursue relative to an important Bill 
which last year received the sanction 
of their Lordships, and also the sanc- 
tion of the other House, with some 
alteration, but which Bill was only pre- 
vented from passing owing to the Tate 
period of the Session when the Commons’ 
Amendments came on for consideration. 
He alluded to the County Courts Further 
Extension Bill, which, by the courtesy of 
their Lordships, had received a first read- 
ing last Tuesday.. The measure was, in 
fact, the same measure which their Lord- 
ships agreed to last year, the alterations 
made upon it in the other House not af- 
fecting the principle, but only the modus 

andi. He would read to their Lord- 
ships a communication from one of the 
Judges who presided over the County 
Courts, in which that gentleman, a most 
learned and able person, expressed his 
thankfulness and satisfaction at the bene- 
fits derived from the justice administered in 
those courts. The learned Judge stated 
that, strongly as he had always been led 
to think in favour of the County Courts in 
consequence of the reports which he had 
heard respecting them, now that he had 
seen more nearly the working of the system 
by experience, he was astonished at the 
protection and comfort which they af- 
forded to the people. He added, that 
out of the numerous cases which had 
come before him, he had met with only one 
bad case of perjury. That was a highly 
satisfactory testimony to the good effects 
and the efficient working of those courts; 
and he reckoned his learned Friend singu- 
larly fortunate in having met with but one 
case of perjury in the course of his expe- 
rience. In all probability his statemen* 
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was confined to the cases of the parties ex- 
atnined. He had how to move for returns 
showing the state of business in the 
country Courts of Bankruptcy, and in 
doing so he must remind their Lordships 
of the measure he had introduced in 
the last Session, having for its object the 
consolidation of the bankruptcy jurisdiction 
with the County Courts jurisdiction. The 
only chanee of effecting that consolidation 
was by not filling up the vacancies in the 
offices of the Courts of Bankruptcy as 
they occurred, or, if they were filled up, 
that the persons who were appoitited to 
them should receive their appointment to 
such offices upon terms similar to those 
on which other office-bearers, including 
the Welsh Judges, had sometimes been 
appointed, naniely, that in case of their 
accepting the office, they were to have no 
claim to compensation if it should please 
Parliament in its wisdom to abolish those 
offices. He considered that either the va- 
cancies should not be filled up, or, if filled 
up, it should be jn that manner and on 
those terms. When the returns which he 
now moved for should be laid upon the 
table, their Lordships would see that in 
some of the country Courts of Bankruptcy 
there really was very little, indeed, of 
business transacted. It was stated that 
in some of those Courts a period of two 
months sometimes elapsed without any 
meetings being held for despatching bu- 
siness. Whether that representation was 
well founded or not, he would not under- 
take to say: they would be able to judge 
when the returns were made; but at the 
same time they could not always rely on 
the returns of the number of meetings as 
affording an indication of the real amount 
of business transacted, for he knew by 
what had formerly occurred that it was 
customary to set down notices of meetings 
in these Courts when there was little or 
no business to be brought forward, and 
the meeting was merely nominal. At all 
events, the returns for which he moved 
would furnish much important, and in- 
deed absolutely necessary, information with 
regard to the country Courts of Bank- 
ruptcy. 

he Returns moved for by the noble 
Lord were ordered to be laid before the 
House. 


COMMON LAW PROCEDURE AMEND. 
MENT BILL, 
The LORD CHANCELLOR begged 
to lay on their Lordships’ table a 
Lord Brougham 
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founded on the rt of the Commis. 
sioners appointed to inquire into the Courts 
of Law and Equity, for regulating the or. 
di proceedings in the Courts of Com- 
pony Fy He might observe that the Bill 
dispensed with a great number of forms 
heretofore necessary, that it simplified 
every proceeding, and that it removed 
altogether the uences of merely 
technical objections. It also tended to 
expedite the course of actions at law, and 
would entirely prevent those delays which 
occasionally occurred, owing to the tech- 
nical nature of the proceedings. He might 
also mention that this Bill was but the 
first of several others of a similar character 
that would be laid before their Lordships 
during the present Session. 

Lorp CAMPBELL expressed his satis. 
faction at a measure of so im ta 
nature, and from which so much benefit 
might be anticipated, being laid before 
their Lordships at that early period. The 
Commissioners, on whose Report the Bill 
was said to be framed, were wise men, and 
rejected the notion that legai proceedings 
could be entirely divested of their technical 
character. Formerly there prevailed a 
system of optimism with regard to the 
common law; now there prevailed a system 
of pessimism. A notion was abroad that 
a Judge, like a Turkish Cadi, had nothing 
to do but to call witnesses before him, 
examine them, and give his opinion. But 
doubtless a great number of abuses had 
erept into the administration of the law, 
which ought to be and which would be 
removed, and proceedings would become 
much more expeditious, much more simple, 
and much more economical than they had 
been heretofore. There was one matter 
in which he took a peculiar interest, and 
he should be glad to hear from his noble 
Friend whether any steps were intended 
to be taken in regard to it. He alluded 
to the question of fees, the abuses of which 
had been most enormous, and though the 
evil was not so great in amount as it for- 
merly was, yet it still existed to a certain 
degree, and was very unequal in its distri- 
bution. What he ( am pbell) desired 
was, that there should be one fee i 
early in the cause, which would be abun- 
dantly sufficient to defray all expenses, 
and that all the officers connected with the 
courts of law should be paid by salaries, 
and not by fees. It was partly a 
mendation of the Commissioners that 
officers of the courts should be paid 
salaries, and not by fees, and it would 
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him great satisfaction to hear that a Bill 
for effecting that recommendation would 
be brought before Parliament. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, his 
noble and learned Friend would find that 
the necessary effect of the Bill which he 
had had the honour to lay upon the table 


would be to diminish fees to a very t | th 


extent, for by it the great length and delay 
of proceedings would be put an end to, 
and by that means the fees would be de- 
creased in number. It was also in con- 
templation still further to diminish the 
amount of fees by increasing the use of 
stamps in proceedings; but whether it 
would be wise to do away with fees alto- 
gether, he would not undertake to say. 
The Bill which he had already alluded to 
relating to the Court of Chancery annihi- 
lated all fees, and put the whole of the 
officers of the-court on salaries. He quite 
agreed with his noble and learned Friend 
that fees should not exceed what was ne- 
cessary for the support of judicial estab- 
lishments, and as much as possible had 
been done with the view of reducing fees 
to that point. He might mention that one 
of the objects of the Bills to which he had 
alluded was to transfer all Judges’ salaries 
to the Consolidated Fund. He now begged 
leave to lay upon the table another Bill for 
the purpose of doing away with the office 
of Secretary of Bankruptcy, and also to put 
an end to the office of seeretary formerly 
attached to the Registrar of the Court of 
Bankruptey. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM said, that the 
consequence of the alteration in the pay- 
ment of the Judges’ salaries, mentioned by 
the Lord Chancellor, would be to add 
28,0001. a year to the Consolidated Fund. 

Lorp BROUGHAM was quite certain 
that even a larger sum than that would 
never be grudged, either by the people of 
this country, or by those who represented 
the people in Parliament. He felt sure 
that any measure for relieving the suitor, 
now aggrieved by the complication and 
delays of proceedings in the Oourt of 
Chancery, would meet with general appro- 
bation, and that the nation would not 
led away by any false notion of economy— 
that worst possible system of saving where 
you ought to be liberal, which was usually 
accompanied by lavish expenses where you 
ought to be saving. All the old argu- 
ments in favour of expensive law had been 
utterly exploded since the time of Ben- 
tham. One of them was, that law t to 
be taxed like any other luxury, that 
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the expenses and delays of the law had 6 
salutary to prevent from 
having recourse to it too hastily. that 


was @ doctrine which he was quite sure 
his noble Friend (Earl Fitzwilliam) would 
never sanction by his authority. He 
begged to ask his noble and Friend 
rd Chancellor whether the Bill which 
had been introduced by him relating to 
roceedings in the Courts of Common Law 
been submitted to and approved by 
Lord Denman? 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
he felt anxious to lay the Bill on the table 
at the earliest period of the Session, and 
as his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Denman) had informed him that he pro- 
posed shortly to express his opinions on 
the subject in a pamphlet, he (the Lord 
Chancellor) did not think it desirable to 
wait until that pamphlet had appeared be- 
fore he had brought forward the Bill. He 
had gone through the whole of the Bill 
with the assistance of Mr. Willes, to whom 
the public was already so much indebted. 
He (the Lord Chancellor) claimed no credit 
for it, for it was founded entirely on the 
Report of the Commissioners. No one 
could be more anxious than he was to have 
the assistance of the great learning and 
experience of his noble and learned Friend, 
but he did not think it expedient to post- 
pone the Bill. 

Lorp CAMPBELL expressed his satis- 
faction that no delay had taken place in 
bringing forward the measure. 

Bill read 1*. 


REGISTRATION OF DEEDS. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, that it was 
with great satisfaction that he was autho- 
rised to state that a measure relating to 
the Registration of Deeds would be intro- 
duced by his right hon. and learned Friend 
the Master of the Rolls into the House of 
Commons on the earliest day that could be 
found for that purpose. The question had 
been lately propounded, ** Will you regis- 
ter your deeds?’’ and to that question a 
right hon. Friend of his, Sir Edward Sug- 


be | den, who was justly considered as. one of 


the brightest ornaments of his profession, 
had replied, ‘“ No.” Now, he (Lord 
Campbell) said, ‘“‘ Yes.” Register your 
Deeds, he would say, and by so = you 
would more readily prove the validity of 
your title, and diminish the e of a 
transfer of property. He trusted that the 
Government Bill on this subject, about to 
be introduced, would carry along with it 
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some degree of reputation for last Session, 
and that in the present Session it would 
become the law of the land. He was con- 
vinced that some measure of this nature 
must form the foundation of all improve- 
ment in the law of real property. 

Earu FITZWILLIAM thought that 
this was a question upon which the greatest 
deliberation and care ought to be taken 
before anything could be done. An Act 
which involved the necessity of registering 
in a public office every deed relating to 
property, would be productive of very great 
inconvenience to those who had dealings in 
small quantities of land. He did not ob- 
ject to all registration. Far from it. He 
thought there were great advantages con- 
nected with it; but a measure such as was 
brought forward last year was calculated 
to impose great expense and inconvenience 
in the transfer of small properties. He 
hoped that the Bill would be relieved of 
that obnoxious provision which exposed to 
every curious eye the deeds executed by 

ivate persons. 

Lorv BEAUMONT said, that the Bill 
of last year had since undergone much dis- 
eussion out of doors, especially in the Ri- 
dings of Yorkshire, and he was happy to 
say that, generally, there was an inclina- 
tion in favour of registration, and almost 
all the provisions of the Bill were approved 
of. One, however, was invariably objected 
to, an important clause, but one to which 
there seemed insuperable difficulties—that 
was the principle of centralisation. Many 
great authorities were of opinion that the 
registry of deeds should not be confined to 
a single office, but that it should be ex- 
tended throughout the country. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: It is six of one 
and a half-a-dozen of the other which plan 
you adopt. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR stated, 
that the Bill had undergone no change 
since last year, except the simplification 
of some of its terms. 

Ear FITZWILLIAM repeated his 
conviction that the measure would be pro- 
ductive of great inconvenience to private 
persons, by the exposure which it would 
entail of the deeds and agreements re- 
lating to their properties. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR would re- 
mind the noble Earl, that in consequence 
of similar objections which had been urged 
last Session, a clause was introduced into 
the Bill, which required that all registered 
documents should be given up to the owner 
of the property to which they related, and 
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that no persons should be allowed to in- 
spect the registry, without producing the 
original documents. This would effectually 
prevent these things being exposed to the 
gaze of the curious. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 


— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, February 5, 1852, 
Mixvrzs.] Punic Brr.—1° County Rates. 





PUBLIC-HOUSES IN SCOTLAND. 

Acts [9 Geo. IV., cap. 58, Public Houses 
(Scotland); 6 Geo. IV., ¢. 81, Excise 
Licences] read. 

Mr. FORBES MACKENZIE moved 
that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the whole House to consider the 
laws regulating Public Houses in Scotland, 
with the view of introducing a Bill on the 
subject. 

Mr. HUME thought they should have 
some reason assigned for this Motion. He 
had received no instruction from Scotland 
that any such Bill was necessary, and 
knew nothing of it; but they should have 
some ground assigned for proposing to 
disturb all the vested interests, many of 
them important, by a new measure that 
would re-establish a monopoly, and make 
changes very undesirable. 

Mr. FORBES MACKENZIE said, this 
was a mere preliminary step towards the 
introduction of a Bill. If the hon. Gentle- 
man would wait till he saw the Bill, he (Mr. 
Mackenzie) thought he would see that there 
was no intention of establishing a monopoly. 
A Bill had been passed in the other House 
last year, which came to that House so 
late in the Session that it was impossible 
to pass it into law. He wished only to re- 
introduce that Bill early into the House, 
and should propose after the second read- 
ing to refer it to a Select Committee com- 
petent to deal with this question, from 
whose deliberations he hoped such a mea- 
sure would come forth as the House would 
be satisfied to pass. It was not very 
agreeable for a Scottish Member to be 
called upon to state the grounds of this 
measure in the grievous amount of drunken- 
ness that prevailed in Scotland, and the 
enormous consumption of whisky by the 
lower orders of that country. He believed 
it was acknowledged by everybody who 
had been there, that it was very desirable 
some measure checking the facilities for 
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185 The Queen's Speech— 
such consumption should be introduced, 
and he asked to do something towards it 
by this Bill, the principles of which might 
be much better discussed on the second 
reading. 

Mr. HUME could only say that if Her 
Majesty’s Government allowed a Bill of 
such importance as this to pass without a 
word, the House would be better without 
them. 

The LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
although there was a great diversity of 
opinion as to the desirableness of any 
legislation on the subject, he could not 
see that there was any objection to be made 
to the hon. Gentleman opposite having 
leave to introduce his Bill. 

The House in Committee. 


Resolved—“ That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring ina 
Bill for the better regulation of Public Houses 
in Scotland,” 


Resolution reported:—Bill ordered to 
be brought in. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH—A SUPPLY. 


The Order of the Day having been read 
for taking into consideration the Queen’s 
Speech, 

Mr. SPEAKER read the portion of the 
Speech relating to the Estimates of the 
present year. 

Mr. CORNEWALL LEWIS -noved, 
“that a Supply be granted to Her Ma- 
jesty.”’ 

Mr. HUME begged to ask whether, in 

resenting the Estimates for the Army and 
Sony to the House, it was the intention of 
the Government to carry out any of the 
recommendations lately made of changes 
which had been proved to be absolutely ne- 
cessary by the evidence taken before the 
Committee which sat three years ago. The 
evidence taken before that Committee of 
which he was a Member, showed clearly 
and distinctly that improvements of great 
importance, not only with regard to the 
inefficiency but the economy of both ser- 
vices could be effected. Although that 
Committee separated last Session under 
peculiar circumstances, and did not make 
so full report as was intended, in conse- 
quence of the loss of their chairman, they 
did offer some recommendations, and he 
wished to know if it would appear from the 
Estimates whether those recommendations 
were to be carried out. 

The CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that his right hon. Friend 
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(Sir F. Baring) who had moved the Navy 
Estimates in the two previous Sessions, had 
then stated what had been done in pursu- 
ance of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. The Secretary at War, in moving 
the’ Army Estimates last Session, had also 
shown that the expenditure in that depart- 
ment had been very considerably reduced. 
As far as he eter oes it appeared from 
the statements last year, that a consider- 
ably increased force would be maintained 
at an expenditure below that of the pre- 
vious year. The proper time, however, for 
any details upon this subject, would be 
when the Army and Navy Estimates were 
moved, and he had no doubt they would 
then be furnished in the fullest manner by 
his right hon. Friends by whom that duty 
would be performed. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, that he 
wished to put a question to the noble Lord 
the Chief Commissioner of Works. It 
had been stated on the previous evening 
by the hon. Member for Middlesex (Mr. B. 
Osborne), that one of the chandeliers sus- 
pended from the roof of the House had 
fallen. He should, therefore, be glad to 
know if the noble Lord was in a position 
to assure the House that there was no 
danger of any similar occurrence taking 
place? He also wished to know whether 
any means could be taken to make the 
lamps burn ? 

Lorp SEYMOUR said, that havin 
heard the report that a chandelier h 
fallen upon the floor of the House, he sent 
for Mr. Barry, who, in reply to a question 
upon the subject, presented him with a 
paper (signed by the contractor, the clerk 
of the works, the foreman, and every one 
engaged in the building) denying that such 
was the fact. On the 3rd of January a 
workman let fall a piece of iron, which 
went through the floor of the House, and 
this might have given rise to the report, 
The defective eo of the lamps arose, 
he understood, partly from there having 
been aleakage of the gas, and partly from 
its not having been possible for the gas- 
fitters to complete their work within the 
time expected. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, that 
he did not make the statement with re- 
ference to the fall of the chandelier on 
his own responsibility; he had it from a 
Member of the Government, the noble Lord 
the Member for Lichfield (Lord Anson), 
who told it to him upon the authority 
of the seconder of the Address (Mr, 
Carter). 
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Committee thereupon To-morrow. 
The House adjourned at a quarter after 
Five o'clock, 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 6, 1852. 


THE KAFIR WAR—SALE OF AMMUNI- 
TION TO THE KAFIRS, 

The Hart of MALMESBURY said, 
that seeing his noble Friend the Secretary 
for the Colonies in his place, he should 
like to ask him a question, before answer- 
ing which, he hoped he would not require 
the formality of a notice. He had seen in 
the papers which the noble Earl had laid 
upon the table of their Lordships’ House, 
@ statement which he was sure would be 
extremely revolting to the public, as show- 
ing a de of cupidity and a forgetful- 
ness of all feelings of patriotism which was 
highly discreditable to this country. The 
statement was, that a large quantity of 

npowder had been recently exported 
From this country to the Cape Colony, and 
there sold to our enemies the Kafirs. The 
noble Earl, in these papers, spoke justly in 
the strongest language of this practice, 
Certainly the noble Earl appeared to have 
done what he could on the occasion, by 
giving directions to the Governor to follow 
up with severity any person detected in 
selling this ammunition when it reached 
the Cape; but he wished to ask the noble 
Earl whether he could not take measures 
in this country for stopping the further 
export of that material; use, if he was 
not mistaken, large quantities of gunpow. 
der could not be exported without some 
permission from the authorities in England, 
and must be shipped, he believed, almost 
under the eyes of the Ordnance. He wish- 
ed to ask, therefore, whether the noble 
Earl had any intention of bringing persons 
guilty of such an offence in this country to 
trial or exposure; whether there were any 
means of preventing the continuance of 
such a practice; and whether he was aware 
that arms as well as ammunition were car- 
ried from this country to the Cape to be 
sold to our enemies ? 

Eart GREY said, in reference to the 
important subject involved in the noble 
Earl’s question, he thought the best mode 
in which he could answer it was by simply 
stating to the House precisely what had 
occurred, He was quite aware, before the 
war broke out, that very large quantities 
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of gunpowder had been sent from this 
country to the mages Good Hope; but he 
was aware there was no law to 
prohibit it; he believed, also, that the mer- 
chants of this country sent it out without 
knowing the bad purposes to which it was 
applied; for in peaceable times gunpowder 
was one of the main articles of export to 
the Cape, where a great quantity of it was 
used, it being a necessar i 
colony. But in the month of November 
last, the Chairman of the Board of Cus- 
toms communicated to his right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and to 
himself the fact that these shipments of 
gunpowder and arms to the Cape were 
going on. The moment that he received 
this intimation, he (Earl Grey) wrote a 
despatch at once to the Governor at the 
Cape (which despatch was included in the 
papers on their Lordships’ table), and in 
it he called his Excellency’s attention to 
the circumstance, that he might direct im- 
mediate measures to be taken to prevent 
the arms and ammunition from being used 
so as to fall into the hands of our enemies. 
At the same time, on consulting with the 
Board of Customs and other persons that 
he thought capable of giving him the best 
advice, he had come to the conclusion that 
it would be inexpedient to attempt to stop 
the exportation of arms and gunpowder 
from this country; and for this reason, that 
by doing so, if the gunpowder was intended 
for unlawful purposes, it would only put 
the exporters on their guard, and the 
could send it first to France or Holland, 
whence it could be taken and landed on 
the southern coast of Africa without going 
to Cape Town or Graham’s Town: and, 
secondly, because he thought that by con- 
tinuing to allow the transmission of arms 
and ammunition to the Cape, without any 
interference with it at home, he should be 
able to cut up the traffic more certainly and 
effectually; and he was happy to say that, 
in a report that he had received within 
the last few days from the collector of cus- 
toms at the Cape, that gentlemen express- 
ed a strong opinion that the best course to 
adopt was to endeavour to arrest the traffic 
when it approached the colony, rather than 
attempt to check it from this country. 
Their Lordships would be aware from the 
despatches on the table, that an ordinance 
had been passed (he was bound to say, 
when it was too late) by the Legislative 
Council at the Cape, for intercepting the 
trade there; and he had received, only 
terday, from the Admiralty, ppetion # sa 
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‘the Commodore on the African station, 


stating that he had despatched one of the 
vessels under his command to prevent gun- 
wder from being. antes on the West 
oast of Africa. He was informed by o 
very able officer that the places where the 
ing of it was practicable were so very 

few that there would be no difficulty in 
interrupting the traffic; but at the same 


. time it was utterly impossible to prevent 


the loyal inhabitants and farmers in the 
colony from purchasing powder, because 
they required to have it for their own de- 
fence, not only against the Kafirs, but 
also against the wild beasts abounding in 
that part of Africa, and which were a source 
of very serious danger. After a full con- 
sideration of the question, the Legislative 
Council at the Cape had decided on a 
measure which had now become law, as on 
the whole the best course that could be 
adopted; and he was led to hope, by the 
information that he had received, that 
being armed with these powers the Go- 
vernment would be able to suppress this 
traffic. But he was concerned to add that, 
in his opinion, this precaution had been 
taken much too late, and it was to him 
quite incomprehensible, knowing the strong 
laws in existence at the Cape against the 
sale of gunpowder to the Kaffirs, that this 
trade had been allowed to go on so long. 
The Commodore reported the e 
was now stopped; but his expression was 
that during the last few months several 
hundred tons of powder had been landed 
along the western coast, 

The Eart of MALMESBURY said, it 
appeared to him that if the sale of gun- 
powder at the Cape was placed under this 
restriction, that licences should be pro- 
cured from the Government by persons to 
whom it was necessary for self-defence, 
either against the Kafirs or wild beasts, 
we should have some guarantee against 
the enemy obtaining it. The noble Earl 
had forgotten that his question applied to 
arms as well as to gunpowder, 

Eart GREY said, there was no fault to 
find with the ordinance of the Legislative 
Council, except that it ought to have been 
passed last February instead of last No- 
vember. The instructions he had given 
extended to the prevention of the trade in 


arms as well as gunpowder intended for 


the enemy, He had seen in the news- 
papers a report of certain shipments of 
arms from this country; bat he had no 
reason to believe that they were intended 
for the Cape; he believed they were for 
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traffic on the north-western coast of 
Africa, 

The Eart of HARDWICKE was un- 
derstood to make an inquiry about the use 
of arms by the population at the Cape; 
to which 
Ear, GREY replied, that he thought 
in that country it was the fashion for al- 
most everybody to carry arms. 


RECALL OF MAJOR GENERAL SIR H. 
SMITH FROM THE CAPE, 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
said, that as the subject of the Kaffir war 
had been that evening brought under con- 
sideration, he could not refrain from put- 
ting—though without notice—two or three 
questions to the noble Earl opposite of a 
ar pat character, His first question 

reference to the tech of Earl 
Grey, dated the 14th of January last, 
conveying to Major General Sir Harry 
Smith the opinion which he had formed on 
his military operations. Now, he had 
heard with the greatest satisfaction the 
speech delivered last night by his noble 
and gallant Friend near him (the Duke of 
Wellington)—the highest authority on 
military matters in the world—on the sub- 
ject of Sir H. Smith. He felt that his 
noble and gallant Friend had spoken most 
fitly for his own dignity, and most fitly for 
the high character of Sir H. Smith, His 
noble and gallant Friend’s speech would 
be a panacea for the feelings of mortifica- 
tion which Sir H. Smith must endure on 
hearing that he was made a victim by the 
noble Earl opposite. He (the Marquess 
of Londonderry) did not dispute the right 
of the Government to dismiss any officer; 
but it was of the highest importance to 
the well-being of the Army that that right 
should be exercised with the greatest Se. 
cretion. It should not be in the power of 
Government to dismiss an officer of high 
reputation at its pleasure, and to place in 
his stead an officer whose military exploits 
were not known, It seemed strange that 
any Government should venture to place 
in command an officer who knew nothing 
of his duties, and should dismiss an officer 
who had had great experience in the art 
of war. The selection made of a new 
Governor for the Cape of Good Hope must 
go to the country as a selection of the 
noble Earl; for the determination to dis- 
miss Sir H. Smith was not formed on any 
decision of his noble and gallant Friend 
near him, but on the ipse diwit of the 
noble Earl alone. Sir H. Smith was not 
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an officer of ordinary character; for, with- 
out him, where would have been the vic- 
tory of Aliwal? His high character was 
the property of his country, and therefore 
he (the Marquess of Londonderry) wished 
to know what the precedents were on 
which the noble Earl defended his recall 
of Sir H. Smith, and the appointment of 
Major-General Cathcart as his successor ? 
If the war should become worse in Ka- 
fraria, on the noble Earl and the Govern- 
ment would rest the responsibility for the 
disaster. He doubted the policy as well 
as the justice of dispensing thus uncere- 
moniously with the services of such an 
officer as Sir H. Smith, after the high 
testimonial to his merits which had been 
recently given by his noble and gallant 
Friend the Commander-in-Chief. He con- 
eluded by asking the noble Earl whether 
the dismissal of Sir Harry Smith was ap- 
proved by the Commander-in-Chief, or was 
entirely the act of the Colonial Office; and 
whether the appointment of Major-Gen- 
eral Cathcart as successor to General Sir 
H. Smith, late Governor of the Cape of 
Good Hope, was founded on the selection 
of the Horse Guards, or whether it was 
the appointment of the noble Earl him- 
self ? 

Eart GREY: My Lords, I am not sure 
if the questions just put by the noble Mar- 
quess | sore are of a very usual descrip- 
tion. 1 am quite certain that many of the 
remarks that he has made are remarks in 
which it would be very unfitting in me, on 
this occasion at all events, to follow him. 
If the noble Marquess wishes to question 


the measure which has been adopted by | b 


the Government, let him do so in the re- 
jewel way, and take the sense of your 

ordships’ House on the subject, and I 
shall be prepared to defend the course 
which we have pursued. But mere irre- 
gular remarks at this time on so important 
a subject shall not lead me into following 
the noble Marquess. I will only say thus 
much in answer to his question, first, re- 
garding the recall of Sir Henry Smith. 
It appeared to me, for the reasons stated 
in dese despatches to which the noble 
Marquess adverted, that that officer ought 
to be relieved from his present duties. I 
consulted my Colleagues on the subject; 
and, with their unanimous consent, I de- 
termined to submit the advice to Her Ma- 
jesty, on considerations not exclusively 
military (as to those who read the papers 
on the table will be evident, and as is fur- 
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and conversation in this House), that we 
considered it necessary, although a most 
ainful duty, to relieve Sir Harry Smith 
m his duties as Governor of the Cape of 
Good Hope. Having determined on that 
course, most undoubtedly I did not deter. 
mine on the selection of the officer whose 
name I submitted to the Queen as his suc- 
cessor, without consulting the highest mi- 
litary authority to which it was in my 
power to appeal. ‘I did consult the noble 
Duke at the table (the Duke of Welling- 
ton), and I think the noble Duke will bear 
me out in saying that on naming Major- 
General Cathcart as the person who might 
properly be appointed to this responsible 
situation, the answer of the Commander- 
in-Chief was, that if Sir Harry Smith was 
to be relieved, he did not think that any 
officer could .be selected more fit for that 
military employment than Major-General 
Cathcart. This answer I hope will satisfy 
the noble Marquess; and certainly I de- 
cline to go any further, and discuss now 
at greater length the reasons for the mea- 
sure we have taken. I will only add, that 
having had intercourse with Sir Harry 
Smith before he went to the Cape, and 
having had the highest respect for his 
character, and believing him entitled to 
the high reputation which he bears, it has 


never been my lot while I have had to 


conduct public affairs, to have so painful a 
duty cast upon me as having to advise 
Her Majesty to recall him. But believing 
in my conscience that that measure was 
necessary, I could not shrink from per- 
forming my duty, however painful it might 
e. 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that in moving 
for returns of the cases of appeal to their 
Lordships’ House under its appellate ju- 
risdiction, he wished to take the oppor- 
tunity of making a few observations re- 
garding the hearing of appeals from the 
courts in Scotland. He had been repre- 
sented last Session as having expressed 
his opinion that their Lordships should 
have the assistance of one or more Scotch 
Judges, or of an assessor from these Courts, 
in hearing appeals from Scotland. Now, 
the opinion which he had expressed was 
quite the reverse of that, for he considered 
that the suggestion, which was very likely 
to be made in consequence of the calling 
in Equity Judges to assist the House 
on English cases, would be attended with 
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regarded these forms in Scotland. The 
Faculty of Advocates in Edinburgh had sent 
up a part of their body on a former occa- 
sion to confer with himself and some of his 
noble and learned friends upon the subject. 
He had entered into correspondence with 
them, having left town before their arrival; 
and the result of their communications had 
been, so far as his own opinion was con- 
cerned, that the difficulties of the question 
were not perhaps wholly insurmountable, 
and that some means might by possibility 
be devised to remove the anomaly of the 
present arrangements. He could go no 
further than this, At all events, every 
one must feel that those difficulties were 
great enough to make the House pause 
before it effected any important change in 
the appellate jurisdiction, and that they 
were bound to apply every relief and 
remedy that could be suggested which 
might appear likely to lessen the mischief 
complained of. Without going into the 
entire question, he was about to suggest 
to their Lordships and to his noble and 
learned Friend (the Lord Chancellor) what 
he thought would be a very important 
improvement in their mode of ——e 
the appellate business, which he woul 

venture to.say—and he spoke on the 
strength of communications he had had 
with certain of the heads of the Courts 
in Scotland—would have a most valuable 
effect in removing the difficulties of the 
case. It was simply that they should take 
the Scotch appeals together at some pe- 
riod of the Session, and he should say, at 
that period of the Session which was most 
convenient to the Scotch practitioners. 
There were two months of recess in the 
Scotch courts, commencing in March and 
ending in May. Why, then, should not 
their Lordships take these two months for 
the Scotch appeals ? The suitors in Eng- 
land and in Ireland would have no right to 
complain of such an arrangement, because 
they would gain advantage by having the 
first part of the Session devoted entirely 
to their business; and if there were any 
special case requiring the immediate inter- 
ference of the House, the Scotch appeals 
might be discontinued for a day or two. 
He thought it was of great importance 
that they should take the Scotch appeals 
continuously, which would be the course 
most convenient for Scotch practitioners 
and suitors, and would also be the best for 
their Lordships themselves, becauseit would 
procure for them the assistance and aid of 
Scotch lawyers. It was of essential im- 
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portance, too, that cases should be heard 
de die in diem, without any interval or 
adjournment. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
undoubtedly there was considerable incon- 
venience and anomaly connected with the 
hearing of Scotch cases in their Lordships’ 
House: but he was not aware that any 
different course from that now pursued had 
been proposed by Scotch practitioners. 
However, he was now in communication 
with members of the legal profession in 
Scotland upon the subject, and he should 
give his best consideration to any changes 
which they might suggest in the present 
arrangements. 

Lorp BROUGHAM begged to say a 
word or two in addition to what had already 
fallen from him. It was supposed that on 
a former occasion he had charged the noble 
Earl upon the eross benches (Earl Fitz- 
william) with having entertained the pre- 
posterous notion that the diminution of 
fees, or, in other words, of law taxes, 
would be prejudicial to the public interest, 
upon the ground that it would foster a 
mischievous spirit of litigation, and in- 
crease the amount of lawsuits. He 
had never brought so unjust an accusa- 
tion against the noble Earl. He had, in- 
deed, with pain and astonishment, found 
his noble and learned Friend upon the 
woolsack expressing opinions, last night, 
in favour of that exploded heresy, and he 
had then taken occasion to say, what he 
would now repeat, that, with the exception 
of his noble and learned Friend, he did not 
think there had been a sensible man in the 
kingdom for the last seventy years, indeed 
never since the days and the earlier days 
of the illustrious Bentham, who had cher- 
ished ideas so utterly at variance with 
reason as to imagine it was an advantage 
to the community to have law expensive. 
He certainly never dreamt of alluding to 
the noble Earl. It was his noble and 
learned Friend upon the woolsack of whom 
he had spoken, and of him alone, lament- 
ing that he should seem to continue an 
error so mischievous and so long since 
exploded. 


CHANCERY AMENDMENT BILL. 

In reply to an observation of Lord 
LyNDHuRsT, 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
he heard with considerable surprise of the 
notice which had been given of the intro- 
duction of a Bill for the Reform of the Court 
of Chancery into the other House of Parlia- 
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ment on the 16th instant, because he thought 
that such a Bill, founded on the Report 
of the Commissioners, and embodying cer- 
tain of their recommendations, would re- 
quire a very great amount of thought and 
arrangement, in order to make it available 
for any purpose, and he did not see how 
a well-considered measure could possibly be 
before the 16th instant. 

Lorp LYNDHURST would suggest 
that at whatever time the measure alluded 
to might be prepared, it should be intro- 
duced into that, and not into the other 
House of Parliament. By that means 
much time might be saved. 

Lord BROUGHAM agreed with the 
proposal of his noble and learned Friend 
that the Bill had much better be intro- 
duced into that’ House than into the 
House of Commons. He was aware that 
there was one motive for introducing it 
into the other House, namely, the presence 
there of the learned Commissioners, upon 
whose most able and learned report the 
measure would be founded. He had given 
the subject his best consideration, but he 
was still inclined to think that, notwith- 
standing the presence of those learned 
persons in the other House, it would upon 
the whole be more expedient that the Bill 
should be introduced into their Lordships’ 
House. 

Lorpv CRANWORTH fully concurred 
in the surprise which had been expressed 
that any one could imagine that a Bill 
could be framed before the 16th instant, 
founded on a report so laboured and ex- 
tensive as that which had been presented. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR observed 

that the Bill would probably contain money 
clauses, which would render it not so fit to 
be introduced into that House as into the 
House of Commons. 
. Lorpj BROUGHAM said, that no ‘ob- 
jection could arise on the ground that the 
Bill contained any money clauses, for it 
was quite common for money clauses to 
be omitted from Bills begun in the House 
of Lords, and to be afterwards inserted in 
the House of Commons. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR begged 
to assure his noble and learned Friends who 
had spoken on the subject that their sug- 
gestions should receive every respect and 
consideration; but he could not say at pre- 
sent whether he should recommend the 
Government to introduce the Bill into their 
Lordships’ House. 

House adjourned to Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 6, 1852. 
a Pusuic But—1° Suitors in Chancery 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH—HER MAJESTY’S 
ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 

Lord MAROUS HILL appeared at the 
bar, and being called on by Mr. Speaker, 
said: I have to state, that in obedience to 
the commands of this House, I have had 
the honour of waiting on Her Majesty, and 

resenting the Address of this honourable 
Mhiise, to which Her Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to return the following 
Answer :— 


“ T have received with much satisfaction your 
loyal and dutiful Address. 

“ You may rely on My earnest desire to co-operate 
with you in your endeavours to promote the wel- 
fare and prosperity of all classes of My subjects.” 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 

Lorpv SEYMOUR laid on the table the 
Report of the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the best and most convenient 
site for building a new bridge at West- 
minster. 

Sm ROBERT H. INGLIS said, he 
would take this occasion of asking the 
noble Lord, whether, in compliance with 
the recommendation of the Commissioners, 
confirmed as that recommendation had 
been by the Reports of two successive 
Committees of that House, he was at pre- 
sent prepared to bring in a Bill for trans- 
ferring to the department over which he 
presided the property of the trust estates 
of Westminster bridge ? 

Lorp SEYMOUR said, the result of 
the Commission was, a Report recommend- 
ing that a new bridge be constructed at 
Westminster. In accordance with the re- 
commendation of that Report, he had given 
the regular notices, so that he might be 
enabled, if Parliament should seem to wish 
the matter to be carried out according to 
the recommendation of the Commission, to 
bring in a Bill for the purpose. In bring- 
ing in the Bill which would be necessary 
for constructing a new bridge, he intended 
to introduce some clauses to transfer the 
property of the Bridge Commissioners to 
the Commissioners of Works. He did not 


think it necessary to have separate Bills 
for the two objects, but it was desirable to 
wait till the Report should be in the hands 
of Members, in order to see whether it 
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was the general feeling of the House that 
a Bill should be introduced in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Commis- 
sioners. 

On Question, ‘‘ That the Report be 
printed,” 

Sm ROBERT H. INGLIS begged to 
ask the noble Lord whether he could state 
at what period the Bill would be intro- 
duced ? because it was very clear, that, if 
the Report of the Commissioners were 
carried into effect, no time ought to be lost 
in preparing and introducing such a Bill. 
He apprehended that there would be no 
objection whatever to the introduction of 
such @ measure; and as the season would 
soon be advancing, and the necessary pre- 
parations ought to be made, he trusted the 
noble Lord would not delay it. 

Lorp SEYMOUR said, he would give 
notice on an early day. 

Report ordered to be printed. 


OUTRAGE ON A BRITISH SUBJECT AT 
FLORENCE. 

Lorp DUDLEY STUART said, he 
rose to put a question to the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, of which he 
had given notice. There had appeared in all 
the public papers a statement with respect 
to an outrage committed on an English 
gentleman travelling in Italy, at Florence, 
by the Austrian soldiery stationed there. 
It appeared that a gentleman named 
Mather, happening to be in the street at 
Florence when a regiment was passing, in- 
advertently got into the way of the soldiers, 
and suddenly found himself struck with the 
flat of a sword by one of the officers. 
Turning round to ask what was the occa- 
sion of this assault, he received from some 
person a blow of the fist; and while he was 
reeling under the effects of that blow, and 
in the act of falling, the officer who first 
struck him, and who was in command of 
the troops, cut him down, inflicting a very 
severe wound upon his head. It did not 
actually fracture his skull, but it appeared 
that it was not far from so doing, and the 
unfortunate man was left weltering in his 
blood in the street. He was taken up by 
some passers-by, and carried to the hos- 
pital, where he remained for a considerable 
time; and it was proved that the wound he 
received was of a very serious, if not of a 
dangerous, nature. It was also stated 
that the gentleman representing this Go- 
vernment at the Court of Tuscany, the 
Secretary of Legation, made representa- 


tions to the Austrian commanding officer, 
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and also to the Government of Tuscany 
respecting the assault of Mr. Mather; but 
his representations were met by evasive 
answers, and in fact redress was refused, 
it being stated by the Austrian military 
authorities that the officer who struck him 
would have done quite right if he had even 
put the man to death, such being their rule 
with respect to any person who got in the 
way of the soldiers. He wished, therefore, 
to ask the noble Lord if he had taken any 
steps to procure redress for this gross out- 
rage on a British subject, and whether he 
had obtained what he considered proper 
satisfaction, or if he intended to take any 
other steps for this object ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, in reply 
to the question of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Marylebone, I beg to state that the 
account which has appeared in the papers 
of this transaction, is, I believe, very nearly 
a correct one. There is no difference be- 
tween the English account and the Aus- 
trian, except as to one or two points. It 
appears that the gentleman was walking 
behind the band of the regiment, listening 
to the music, and that there was some ob- 
struction in the street which brought him 
near the officer who was in command of the 
troop. The officer struck him with the flat 
of his sword, and he turned round and was 
about to complain, when he was struck on 
the face by another officer. Then, accord- 
ing to his own account, he put up his hand 
to his face to cover it, and immediately the 
officer who had first struck him, and who 
was in command of his troops, cut him 
down with a stroke of his sword. He bled 
very much, and was taken to the hospital. 
This is the English account. The Austrian 
account, so far as I understand it, is that, in 
the first place, itis the usage of the Austrian 
army not to allow any officer to be insulted 
when on duty in command of troops, and 
that some officers have been obliged to 
leave the army in consequence of having 
submitted to what was considered an out- 
rage. That in this case the officer in com- 
mand of a regiment, finding that he was 
prevented from proceeding at the head of 
it, owing to a person who was before him, 
and who, as he conceived, from the sh 
of his hat, was an Italian Liberal, thought 
that this person meant to insult him, and 
touched him with the flat of his sword, 
desiring him to get out of his way; that 
the person did not do so; that another 
officer then interfered and struck him on 
the face; that then the party (and this is 
the chief difference between the English 
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and Austrian accounts) put himself into an 
attitude of aggression, and, as the officer 
conceived, meant to insult him; and that 
then the officer struck him down with the 
sword, being, as he alleges, obliged by the 
rules of his service so to resent any insult 
offered to him at the head of his troops. 
However, the result was, that this gentle- 
man, who was quietly walking between the 
band and the regiment, and did not intend 
any insult, was seriously injured, and was 
for some days in’the hospital under medical 
treatment. It appears that the Austrian 
officers now say that they were mistaken, 
on their part, in presuming that an insult 
was intended by Mr. Mather. I should 
have thought, Sir, that when once aware 
that there was no intention of insulting the 
officer they would have been ready to offer 
any reparation in their power. However, 
it was not so, and the gentleman was told 
he must say he did not intend any insult 
before any apology could be offered. This 
he, of course refused, and demanded a 

judicial inquiry, which has been granted by 
' the Tuscan Government, and is now pro- 
ceeding. My noble Friend now at the 
head of the Foreign Office (Earl Granville), 
as soon as he heard of the affair, and be- 
fore receiving any report from Florenge, 
wrote to desire that the circumstances 
should be inquired into and redress re- 
quired; but the British resident had already 
taken steps to comply with the request of 
the injured gentleman to procure a judicial 
investigation of inquiry. I have not yet 
heard the determination arrived at; but 
undoubtedly this gentleman is entitled to 
reparation for the injury he has sustained. 


BOARD OF INLAND REVENUE—THE 
STAMP AOT. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he wished 
to put a question to the right hon. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. During last 
year a prosecution was instituted by the 
Board of Inland Revenue against the pub- 
lishers of a work called The Narrative of 
Ourrent Events, edited by Mr. Charles 
Dickens, The Board of Inland Revenue 
having prosecuted Messrs. Bradbury and 
Evans for publishing that work without a 
stamp, the Court of Exchequer decided 
that it was not liable to the stamp duty. 
This decision, as he was informed, had not 
given satisfaction to the Board of Inland 
Revenue, who were still of opinion that 
monthly publications were liable to the 
duty, and the public were yet in doubt 
whether, in case they were to act upon the 
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decision of the Court of Exchequer, the 
Board of Inland Revenue might not insti- 
tute another prosecution for the purpose of 
getting a reversal of the recent decision. 
The decision of the Court of Exchequer 
was, that a person might publish news 
without a stamp, provided the publication 
did not take place oftener than once a 
month; but the Board of Inland Revenue 
held that the publication of news at all, 
even only on one occasion, still rendered 
a work liable to the stamp duty. He 
begged to ask whether the Government 
intended to institute any fresh prosecu- 
tions, and also whether they intended to 
bring in a Bill for the purpose of settling 
the doubts which had arisen with reference 
to the Newspaper Stamp Act since the 
decision given by the Court of Exche- 
uer ¢ 

The CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that it was impossible to give 
an answer in a case involving legal points 
unless notice of the precise nature of the 
question was given; and, as he had only 
received a general notice of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s intention to put some question 
with reference to duties,- he was not pre- 
pared to say whether the right hon. Mem- 
ber had correctly stated the decision of 
the Court of Law. He might say, how- 
ever, that the Government had no inten- 
tion at present of taking any steps with 
the view of reversing the decision of the 
Court of Exchequer. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL said, that 
some particular points of the decision to 
which the right hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. M. Gibson) had referred, were 
now under the consideration of the law 
officers of the Crown, and no final deter- 
mination could be come to by the Govern- 
ment on the subject until the law officers 
had given their opinion as to what course 
should be taken. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH—A SUPPLY. 


Motion, ‘‘ That a Supply be granted to 
Her Majesty.” 

Queen’s Speech referred. 

House in Committee. 

Queen’s Speech read. : 

Mr. HUME said, that the Motion was a 
very proper one, and he hoped that the 
House would agree to grant the supplies 
necessary. All that he asked was that 
the Estimates should be laid upon the 
table of the House at as early a period as 
possible, in order that there might be 
ample time for their consideration; and as 
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it had been said that the militia were to 
be called out, and a considerable expense 
was to be incurred, he had to express a 
hope that the Government would not incur 
any expense on this account until the ques- 
tion had been discussed by the House as 
to the propriety of enrolling such a force. 
He believed himself that the time for the 
militia was now gone by, and that a force 
could be obtained which would be at once 
more efficient and more economical. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that no 
expense would be incurred on account of 
the militia until the Government had taken 
the opinion of the House upon the subject, 
with the exception merely of the charge 
of the inspection and drilling of the mi- 
litia staff from time to time, 

Resolved, ‘‘ That a Supply be granted 
to Her Majesty.” 


COURT OF CHANCERY—SUITORS IN 
CHANCERY RELIEF BILL. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL rose to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill for the 
relief of the Suitors in the Court of Chan- 
cery. He was aware that some apolo, 
was required for prefacing by any remarks 
the introduction of a Bill which was not 
likely to meet with any objection; but he 
was anxious to take the first opportunity of 
stating briefly to the House the course of 
measures which it was in the contemplation 
of the Government to take for the amend- 
ment of those abuses and grievances which 
had for a long time existed in the Court of 
Chancery, in which, he was happy to say, so 
much interest of late years had been taken 
by that House, and to which such pointed 
allusion was made by the hon. Baronet who 
moved the Address in reply to Her Ma- 
jesty’s gracious Speech from the Throne. 
The hon. Baronet was, perhaps, somewhat 
earried away by the warmth of his own 
feelings in respect to the case, in which, 
although not a party concerned, he was 
still deeply interested; but of that warmth 
he (the Solicitor General) was not disposed 
to complain, because he took it to be only 
a mark of that general discomfort and dis- 
satisfaction which must be felt by a great 
proportion of the suitors of that Court 
with respect to the heavy expenses and 
long delays to which they were subjected. 
He thought, however, that he had a right 
to complain of the hon. Baronet’s remark, 
that he had little hope that the numerous 
lawyers who occupied seats in that House 
would take steps for reforming the Court of 
Chancery, because it was notlikely that those 
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who benefited so largely by the profession 
would be willing to reform its abuses. Now 
he must say that that remark was unworthy 
the talents and character of the hon. Baro- 
net, and he trusted that on reflection he 
would think that he was scarcely justified 
in making such an observation, for he was 
sure that it was notfrom any waptof anxiety 
on the part of the members of the profes- 
sion that the Court of Chancery had not 
long since been reformed. Every step 
that had been made towards its reform had 
been taken—as it almost necessarily must 
be—by members of the profession, He 
need not remind the House how long the 
names of Mackintosh and Romilly were as- 
sociated with those legal reforms which 
they attempted from time to time without 
result, owing to the determined inertia of 
the House. Lord Brougham afterwards 
took the same cause in hand, and suc- 
ceeded in effecting considerable reform; 
and since that time a number of Com- 
mittees had been appointed on the motion 
of members of the profession in that House 
for the investigation of grievances connect- 
ed with the administration of the law; and 
the Bill to which he now wished to call the 
attention of the House was founded upon 
the Report of a Committee of that House, 
appointed to consider the whole subject of 
the fees of the Courts of Law and Equity. 
This was the first of the Bills that were to 
be brought forward to remove the abuses of 
the Court of Chancery—it was but the first 
—and had been prepared under the direction 
of the Lord Chancellor, to carry into full 
effect the recommendations of that Com- 
mittee; and he believed that its result would 
be a most material relief to the suitors, 
not merely from the actual expense, but 
from the annoyance attendant upon the 
payment of the numerous fees now levied 
in that Court. This Bill would be fol- 
lowed by another, of a still more effi- 
cient character, founded on the Report of 
the Commissioners appointed by Her Ma- 
jesty to inquire into the whole subject of 
the Court of Chancery, which was laid 
upon the table on the first day of this 
Session; and he trusted that it would be 
found to afford very efficient relief—he did 
not say complete relief, for that could 
hardly be expected in the present state of 
the proceedings—but a very large and ef- 
fective benefit and relief to all those who 
had the misfortune to be involved in liti- 

ation in that Court. It would be remem- 
ae that a Committee was appointed in 
1846, on the Motion of his learned Friend, 
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Mr. Watson, then Member for Kinsale, to 
inquire into the subject of fees in the 
Courts of Law and Equity; and that Com- 
mittee made a Report, upon which consid- 
erable reforms were adopted with respect 
to the system of fees in the Courts of 
Common Law. That Committee was re- 
newed in 1847, in the present Parliament, 
upon the Motion of the present Master of 
the Rolls, and it had made two Reports; 
one of the evidence taken in 1848, and 
the other upon the remedies to be ap- 
00 to temove existing abuses, in 1845. 

uring the year 1850 it was in contempla- 
tion to bring in a Bill to carry into effect the 
recommendations contained in the Report, 
and the subject then occupied much of the 
attention of Lord Cottenham; but his un- 
fortunate illness prevented his completing 
the work, which was therefore delayed 
until the appointment of the present Lord 
Chancellor. In consequence, however, of 
the arrear of business which had accu- 
mulated during the illness of Lord Cotten- 
ham, and of the numerous Bills which re- 

uired attention during the last Session, 

e Lord Chancellor was not then able to 
turn his attention to the subject of the pre- 
sent Bill. During the recess, however, he 
had gone carefully through the Report of 
the Committee, the recommendations of 
which, with one unimportant exception (in 
which he thought the Lord Chancellor 
rightly differed from the Committee), were 
to be carried into effect by the present Bill, 
which would also contain some most impor- 
tant provisions not included in the Report. 
The suitors in the Court of Chancery com- 
plained of the whole fee system as being 
highly objectionable; and it had long since 
been strongly recommended by Committees 
of that House that the officers in the courts 
of justice should be paid by salaries and 
not by fees. Fees occasioned no incon- 
siderable trouble in the collection, besides 
the temptation which they offered to those 
who collected them, if they received them 
for their own use, to multiply the various 
forms on which they were payable; and, 
on the other hand, if they did not receive 
them, but paid them into a fee fund, there 
was serious temptation in connection with 
the accounting for them. Fees too were 
always an obstruction to reform, because 
at every step there was a “ vested 
interest” to be encountered, The Com- 


mittee, on investigating the fees payable 
in the Court of Chancery, arrived at this 
startling result—that the number of fees 
‘paid in the various offices had amounted 
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in the course of a year (on a rough caleu- 
lation) to 333,000, each entailing the an- 
noyance and trouble of a separate payment, 
in addition to the expense. Some of these 
fees, indeed, were v yond a minute cha- 
racter that in one instance 2981. had been 
paid for fees in no fewer than 392 pay- 
ments. There were ninety officers in re- 
ceipt of these fees, and therefore that 
number of persons to be applied to for the 
purpose of making payments, and of these 
only forty accounted on affidavit for fees 
received by them, the fees received by the 
other fifty being merely accounted for by 
their superior officers, who stated that they 
had received a return from the inferior 
officer, which they believed to be correct. 
The Committee were of opinion that the 
whole of this system should be abolished, 
that all the officers should be paid by 
salary, and that some system should be 
instituted by which, instead of receiving 
these fees at various offices, the whole 
might be more economically collected in 
one payment, by which more effectual 
security might be obtained against any 
possible irregularities in the accounting 
for them. According to this Bill, the 
officers would in future be paid by salaries, 
and the fees would be levied by stamps, 
which would be issued to parties requiring 
them, and would obviously leave no room 
for fraud, and would not subject the par- 
ties to the necessity of applying at so 
many various offices to pay fees. The 
Committee found that the tax on suitors 
by fees amounted to no less than 150,0000. 
per annum, or, including the further sum 
they had to pay for office copies, to 180,0007. 
But the grievance did not rest here. The 
House must have heard several times of 
the “‘suitors’ fund,’’ of which the report 
of 1849 gaye a full account, and which 
was formed in the following manner :—A 
large quantity of cash is at all times 
standing to the credit of the Accountant 
General in Chancery, which is not required 
at the particular moment to be invested in 
stock for the purposes of the cause out of 
which the deposit may have arisen: in 
fact, it very much represented the cash 
deposited by customers with a bank, and 
of which they had not required investment, 
The money was liable to be paid out by 
the Accountant General at any moment 
when demanded in the proper course of 
proceedings in the Court; but still the 
various transactions of the Court must 
always leave a large sum of money in his 
hands, not requiring to be invested. In 
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the reign of Geo. II. an Act was passed 
authorising the Accountant General to 
invest 32,0007. of this floating cash, in 
order that a profit might be made of it 
to be applied to the payment of the officers 
of the Court; and Acts had since been 

ed at various times by which this float- 
ing cash, standing to what he might call the 
first account, amounted to 2,590,000/., 
chiefly invested in the Three per Cent 
Consols, and the remainder in the Three- 
and-a-Quarter per Cents. In 1792, how- 
ever, another Act was passed for the in- 
vestment of a further sum of money, 
being the accumulated surplus dividends 
(after paying the officers of the Court) of 
the former fund, under the title of the 
‘suitors’ surplus fund.’’ This second fund 
now amounted to 1,240,0001. so that the two 
funds together gave a total of 3,800,000I., 
or nearly 4,000,000I., arising from the 
money of the suitors so deposited in Court. 
Now, the income of this fund, amounting 
to about 112,0001. a year, was applied for 
the payment of the various officers of the 
Court, and amongst others for the pay- 
ment of that part of the Lord Chancellor’s 
salary which he received independently of 
his office as Speaker of the House of 
Lords, and for the payment of the salaries 
of the two Lords Justices, and of the 
Vice-Chancellors created by the Act of 
1841; so that the suitors supported the 
Judges who had to administer justice in 
the Court, and who, upon every principle, 
ought to be provided at the public expense 
to administer justice to all whose rights 
were disputed; it was contrary to all 
principle to tax the suitors with the main- 
tenance of the Court, to oblige those who 
had the misfortune to be involved in litiga- 
tion to maintain the judicial system. In 
criminal matters it was not attempted to 
make the man robbed on the highway 
pay a fee to the Judge. The principle 
was intelligible enough upon which such a 
fund might be properly applicable to the 
support of what he might call the adminis- 
trative jurisdiction of the Court of Chan- 
ecery, which was exercised in consequence 
of a large number of persons desiring the 
Court to administer their’ property, and, in 
fact, making the Court their trustee. Now, 
it was but reasonable that these persons 
should contribute (as they did largely) to 
the expenses incurred in the management 
of the trust. The following, however, were 
the sums now paid to the Judges out of this 
fund: The Lord Chancellor, 6,000 (in 
addition to 4,000/. received as Speaker of 
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the House of Lords); the Lords Justices 
(6,0002. each), 12,0001.; and the Vice- 
Chancellors appointed under the Act of 
1841 (5,0001. each), 10,0001.; making a 
total of 28,0007. Now, when the Bill for 
the appointment of the Lords Justices was 
under discussion last year, a question was 
asked whether it would not be better to 
make their salaries payable out of the 
Consolidated Fund; and the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government then stated 
(and his reply was received with general 
approbation) that he had it under consider. 
ation whether all the Judges should not 
be paid out of the Consolidated Fund, 
That was the course proposed to be pur- 
sued by the present Bill. This Bill would 
transfer the payment of this 28,0001. from 
the suitors to the Consolidated Fund. Be- 
sides relieving the suitors from the pay- 
ment of a great variety of fees, this mea- 
sure would also release them from a variety 
of payments for ‘‘ office copies’’ and other- 
wise; and it was moreover proposed that 
they should no longer be compelled to take 
office copies at all from any of the offices 
from which they took them under the 
existing system—a system which led to 
an unnecessary multiplication of copies, 
and the payment of ‘despatch money;’’ 
and in future the practice in Chancery 
would be the same as at common law, 
where the attorneys mutually exchanged 
copies of such documents as they required. 
But it should be here stated that this 
question had oceupied the attention of all 
the late Chancellors, beginning with Lord 
Lyndhurst; and by orders of him, and 
of Lords Brougham and Cottenham, the 
former charge of 1s. 6d. per folio had 
been reduced to 4d., effecting a saving 
of 28,0001. a year. While the Bill for 
the appointment of Lords Justices was 
under diseussion last year, the Lord Chan- 
cellor took into consideration the question 
whether, having regard to the extent of the 
suitors’ fee fund, which presented annually 
a considerable surplus, he could not effect 
a considerable reduction in the fees pay- 
able by suitors, and he made orders which 
it was calculated would give a further re- 
lief to suitors to the extent of about 
20,0007. by the reduction of fees which 
he thought no longer necessary for keep- 
ing up the fund; and with such nicety had 
the calculation been made by Mr. John- 
son, the able soligitor to the suitors’ fee 
fund, that in the result there was only a 
deficiency of 1,1281. That deficieney was 





not of any importance, because there was 
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power to supply any deficiency in the 
suitors’ fee fund from the suitors’ fund. 
Now, the surplus of the suitors’ fund 
amounted annually to 33,000/., and adding 
to that the 28,000/. to be transferred by 
this Bill to the Consolidated Fund, there 
would be a surplus of upwards of 61,0000. 
or of 60,000/., after making up the de- 
ficiency in the suitors’ fee fund. That 
being the case, the Lord Chancellor was 
prepared, immediately on the passing of 
this Bill, to make a further remission of 
50,0001. in fees to the suitors. The 
suitors’ fund would still be contributing 
112,0002. towards the administrative 
branches of the Court. But further, the 
Committee which had sat upon this sub- 
ject had pointed out a variety of offices in 
the Court of Chancery, in regard to some 
of which they recommended the abolition, 
while in other cases they had merely stated 
the facts connected with the office, leaving 
it to the Lord Chancellor to consider whe- 
ther he could not fairly and with propriety 
dispense with some of them; and his 
Lordship had, in every such instance, eare- 
fully considered whether it would be possi- 
ble to make any reform, or dispense with 
the office. The Committee recommended 
the abolition of the offices of the Master 
of the Reports, the Clerk of Accounts, 
and the Affidavit Office, which was to 
be transferred to that of Records and 
Writs. It pointed out also a number 
of offices still paid by fees. It had, 
amongst other things, been said in that 
House, that the Lord Chancellor’s six 
Secretaries were much too large a staff 
even for the business of that important 
office. Now the first of these Secretaries 
was his Lordship’s Private Secretary, and 
could not be dispensed with. The Secre- 

ship of Decrees and Injunctions would 
be abolished; but this was rather a name 
to frighten the House withal, than any- 
thing more, and no great credit could be 
taken for abolishing the office, for the 
saving thereby to be effected was only 501. 
There were next two Secretaries not con- 
nected with the Court of Chancery—those 
who undertook the business in connection 
with the Presentation to Livings, and with 
the Commission of the Peace. These 
offices were now full, but it was the inten- 
tion of his Lordship to consolidate them, 
when either fell vacant. The next was the 
Secretary of Lunatics, but though so 
called, he never performed the functions of 
@ secretary; he was in truth a registrar. 
He never even signed the petitions pre- 
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sented. He would be continued under his 
proper name, ‘“‘ Registrar in Lunacy,” being 
absolutely required for the discharge of 
the duties of that office. The remaining 
office, the Secretary of Bankrupts, was 
very justly complained of. He was paid 
by fees, but by an arrangement with Lord 
Cottenham he accounted for all that he 
received above 1,200I., so that it might be 
taken that he had a salary of 1,2001. 
There was also a Chief Registrar in 
Bankruptcy, with 1,200/. That office 
having fallen vacant, it was pro 

in a former Session to make the Secre- 
tary in Bankruptcy perform its duties; 
but a Select Committee appointed to con- 
sider the subject, at the instance of the 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) 
having reported that neither office was 
necessary, he had now to state that the 
Secretary had very honourably, at the 
instance of the Lord Chancellor, resigned 
his office without any compensation; and 
that the office would not be filled up. A 
saving of 2,400/. would, therefore, be 
effected by the abolition of these two 
offices. Then, there were some officers 
about whom the right hon. Member for 
Ripon (Sir James Graham) had made 
anxious inquiries—Chaff-Wax and Deputy 
Chaff-Wax, the Sealer, and the Patentee 
of Subpeenas. These offices, by an Act 
passed early in the reign of Her present 
Majesty, were directed to be abolished at 
the death of their then holders; but it was 
proposed by this Bill to abolish them at 
once, paying compensation to the parties 
holding them. The following offices were 
also to be abolished: The Lord Chancellor 
had two Gentlemen of the Chamber, at 
7007. a-year each; one of these offices 
only was full; but the Lord Chancellor 
had appointed to that office a gentleman 
who was of the utmost assistance to him, 
and really much required by him in the 
discharge of his manifold duties—amongst 
others, in looking into the various cases 
referred to, and matters of that kind. He 
knew as a matter of fact that that gentle- 
man was actually employed until one o’clock 
to two o’clock in the morning in his duties. 
The office of thé other Gentleman of the 
Chamber it was proposed to abolish, and 
to reduce the salary of the remaining 
Gentleman from 7000. to 500/., which 
would not be more than sufficient to re- 
munerate him for the performance of his 
duties. The office of Deputy Sealer, who 
had a salary of 289/., was to be abolished. 
It was also proposed to abolish the Clerk 
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of Affidavits at 1,0007. a year, the Assist- 
ant Clerk at 800/., and the Second Clerk 
at 4007. The Clerk of Reports had an 
income of 660/., arising from fees, and 
2001. arising from salary, and his office 
was to be abolished, which would make a 
saving of 8601. a-year, subject, however, 
to a payment of 400/. to be made to the 
person who would undertake the duties 
which that gentleman had really to per- 
form, so that the saving thus made would 
in fact amount to 4601. a year. The office 
of doorkeeper of the Court of Chancery— 
salary 3471.—was to be abolished; the 
usher of the Court, with 300/. salary and 
1271. fees, making together 427/., was 
to be abolished; so that the offices which 
were for the first time to be abolished b 

this Act would produce a saving of 4,8811. 
a year, or in round numbers about 5,0001. 
a year, subject, of course, to compensation 
to some parties. The saving that would 
be effected in the other offices to be abol- 
ished by this Act, which would terminate 
with the lives of the present holders, 
amounted to 1,838/. a year, making a 
total of 6,9007., or nearly 7,000J. a year. 
But besides that, the Committee had re- 
commended another important reduction. 
The Accountant General of the Court of 
Chancery was paid in perhaps not alto- 
gether a satisfactory manner. He received 
a salary of 1,500/. a year, 4001. of which 
was paid to him as a Master in Chancery, 
and the remainder as Accountant General 
in Chancery. He performed the duties of 
Messenger to the House of Lords, as the 
other Masters did, and conveyed their 
messages to the House of Commons; but, 
besides that salary, the Accountant Gene- 
ral of Chancery, by an arrangement with 
the brokers of the Court, received three- 
fifths of the whole brokerage charged to 
suitors in respect of various transactions 
in stock to the Court of Chancery. 
The brokerage was one-eighth per cent; 
and of that one-eighth per cent, the broker 
only received two-fifths, and the Account- 
ant General three-fifths. That was a sys- 
tem that had existed for more than a hun- 
dred years; it was not recently introduced 
by the present Accountant General; and 
the result of the payments so made to 
the Accountant General was somewhere 
about 3,7001. a year, making a total in- 
come of about 5,2701. a year. It was 
proposed at once that an arrangement 
should be made with the present Account- 
ant General—that, instead of being paid 
by the present system of brokerage, he 
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should be paid by salary; and that, on a 
vacancy occurring in the office, the future 
income of the Accountant General should 
be 3,000/. a year, thus effecting a saving 
to the suitors of over 2,000/. a year. 
That income would not be found exces- 
sive, when they looked to the vast quan- 
tity of transactions that took place in the 
Accountant General's office. In the course 
of a year there were nearly 46,000 cash 
transactions going on in the Accountant 
General’s office, whereby his constant 
attendance there was required; and it was 
thought that his salary should be fixed at 
the amount just stated. The total of all 
these savings would be 8,900I., or, in 
round numbers, 9,000/. a year; so that, 
in addition to the 50,0001. a year already 
mentioned, from which they would be able 
at once to relieve the suitors, they would 
be able, when those changes were effected, 
to relieve the suitors from the payment of 
about 10,0007. a year more. Further 
than that, the suitor was burdened now 
because the fee fund was charged with a 
high amount of compensation by the re- 
duction of the ‘* Six Clerks.”” That com- 
pensation amounted to about 47,0000. a 
year; the entire amount of compensation 
was about 48,000/. or 49,0007. a year. 
When that compensation expired, there 
would be in addition to the 50,0002. a 
year, and to the 10,0002. a year before 
mentioned a reduction of over 40,0000. 
a year more, making altogether about 
100,0002. a year. He hoped the ultimate 
result of the arrangements would be car- 
ried so far, that the suitor would be re- 
lieved entirely from all payments for fees 
of court, and that the only contribution he 
would have to make would be that derived 
from the investment of his own money, of 
which he could scarcely complain, as he 
was making the Court of Chancery his 
banker and trustee; and the Court of 
Chancery only received the profit that an 
ordinary banker should receive whilat de- 
fraying the expenses of the trust, and carry- 
ing it into effect for the benefit of the 
parties. It would be seen from that state- 
ment that the Bill might well be termed 
‘** A Bill for the Relief of Suitors-in the 
High Court of Chancery.”’ There was, 
however, an exception in its provisions 
from the recommendations in the Report 
on which the Bill was founded : the office 
of Clerks of the Accounts and that of the 
Master of Reports was not to be abolished. 
The reason why the Committee recom- 
mended the abolition of the office was this 
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—they found that the gentleman who filled 
the office of Master of Reports had ceased 
to attend the office, and the Committee 
naturally concluded that when he did not 
attend the office, it did not require his 
attention. The Clerks of Accounts cheek- 
ed the Accounts of the Accountant Gen- 
eral’s Office. They went through the whole 
of the accounts, of which they had a tran- 
script corresponding with the transcript in 
the Accountant General’s Office; and before 
a check was issued from the Accountant 
General's Office it was passed through the 
office of the Clerks of Accounts, and thus 
they were able to correct, if necessary, any 
cheques that were drawn to the credit of 
the parties. The cheque was then taken 
to the Bank of England to be cashed. 
The Bank of England had also a book of 
their own, and it seemed to the Committee 
that if the Bank of England had a book, 
and the Accountant General had a book, 
there could be no chance of a mistake by 
overdrawing the account, and therefore 
that the intermediate check might be dis- 
pensed with. The Committee had no rea- 
son to know what took place in the Ac- 
count Office. Unfortunately the Master of 
Reports was unable to attend his office from 
infirmity; they only got their evidence, 
therefore, from the Accountant General's 
Office, and did not examine any of the 
clerks of the Account Office. The Lord 
Chancellor saw the recommendation of the 
Committee, but did not think there was 
sufficient evidence to satisfy his mind that 
the office should be abolished. Therefore, 
he called for the Clerks of Accounts and 
examined them, and asked the result of the 
check they exercised, and if it were an 
efficient one; and he (the Solicitor General) 
was bound to say that from the evidence 
whieh the Lord Chancellor so obtained, he 
was ‘obliged to come to the conviction that, 
as Members of the Committee, they were 
all somewhat hasty in coming to the conclu- 
sion they did. He held in his hand a list of 


_ errors discovered in that office—he would 


not fatigue the House by going into a 
detail of them—but he might say these 
were all instances of accounts being over- 
drawn. There was one instance where the 
amount was 634/., in another instance 
3461,, in another 900/., in another 2931,, 
and in another 1281, The list was a 
tolerably long one, and the sums were in 
the aggregate of considerable amount. 
The evil resulting from these errors being 
undiscovered would be this—the parties 
getting the cheque would no doubt be 
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refused payment at the Bank if his aecount 
were discovered to be overdrawn;- but he 
might very easily get money from anybody 
on the cheque—he might get it cashed by 
anybody to whom he applied, and thé 
party who cashed it, on going to the Bank 
of England, would not be paid. It would 
be some discredit also to the Court of Chan- 
cery if its cheques were overdrawn; the Ac- 
countant General could not well be blamed, 
for they must recollect that he had to deal 
with accounts 46,000 or 47,000 in num- 
ber; and it was desirable that there should 
be some existing check to prevent it, It 
was on these grounds that the Lord Chan- 
cellor considered that this office could not 
be abolished. He had gone through the 
recommendations of the Committee, and 
had stated the mode in which they pro- 
posed to carry them out as regarded the 
Court of Chancery, but he had not yet 
touched upon lunacy. With reference to 
the mode of raising fees, there was a great 
discussion in the Committee as to the best 
mode of raising them. They desired ulti- 
mately entirely to abolish them; but in 
the meantime it was a great object to con- 
solidate them, and have them paid at fixed 
stages of the case, and put an end to the 
numerous and ridiculous small payments 
now required. The Lord Chancellor pro- 
posed to take a power to fix and regulate 
those fees, as they could not be regulated 
at once by the Act, because it required 
judgment and consideration todoso. The 
Committee had recommended, that, if ne- 
cessary, a per centage should be allowed out 
of the monies paid into Court to raise one- 
half of the fees which it might be requisite 
should be paid; and he (the Solicitor General) 
admitted that that point was not carried as 
unanimously as other points in the Report. 
He then saw an hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Walpole) who objected to it; it 
was also objected to by the Vice-Chancellor 
Turner, who then represented the eity of 
Coventry; but there was a majority of the 
Committee in its favour. The Lord Chan- 

cellor, seeing that, proposed to take a 
power to raise the funds required for the 
purpose; but it might not be necessary for 
him to exercise that power, because it was 

thought that the different fees, when pro- 

perly adjusted, would meet any demands 

for the purpose. In lunacy, however, he 

thought the best mode of raising the 

fund would be by this very per centage, 

There was no objection to it in lunacy, be- 

cause the business was not contentious, but 
merely the administration of an estate by 
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the Lord Chancellor as a trust. The pro- 
perty was vested in the Crown upon the 
commission finding the party lunatic, and 
the Crown held it upon trust to administer 
it. There was no reason why the estate 
to be administered should not be at the ex- 
pense of administering it, but there was 
reason why the present system of fees 
should not be continued, because by the 
present system every estate, large and 
small, paid equally. He would give the 
House two instances to explain the mon- 
strous hardship which was thus inflicted 
upon persons having a small estate. One 
was the case of a lunatic who had been 
clerk to a solicitor, and who had realised 
by his savings about 1,5007. That was 
his whole property. The expense in 
respect to that commission amounted to 
2161., and of that, 2161., 557. 2s. 6d. were 
the actual fees which his estate had to 
pay into Court. So that in that small 
estate the party had to pay 55l. 2s. 6d. 
into Court, being the same amount that 
another lunatic possessing 14,0002. or 
15,0000. a year, would have to pay. There 
was another instance, where the party had 
originally filled the situation of a lady’s- 
maid, and had saved 8007. The expenses 
amounted to 183!/., and the fees paid into 
Court amounted to 581. 9s. 2d. for that 
small estate. It was proposed, with refer- 
ence to lunacy, that the fees required, which 
amounted altogether to 6,000U. or 7,0001. a 
year, should be raised by a per centage on 
the estate of the person whose estate was 
to be administered. He thought he had 
stated to the House the principal features 
of the Bill. There were minor details with 
which he would not trouble the House, be- 
eause they would see them as soon as the 
Bill was printed. He would state one cir- 
cumstance with reference to this Bill which 
would lead him to make a remark upon the 
other measures that were contemplated. 
This Bill as originally framed contained 
some elguses with reference to the Clerks’ 
and Masters’ Offices. These clauses had 
been withdrawn from the draft of the Bill 
for this reason: a Report of the Commis- 
sion appointed to inquire into the proceed- 
ings of the Court of Chancery, had been 
presented and laid upon the table of the 
House on the first day of the Session. 
{ Parliamentary Paper, No.[{ 1437] Session 
1852.] He was not then going to enter 
into the various subjects contained in the 
Report; but one of the recommendations 
contained in it was, that in future 4 large 


‘proportion of the business of the Masters’. 
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Office, consisting of the taking of accounts 
and other business, now solely ‘ormed 
by the chief clerk, should be performed by 
some officer of a similar character; that 
the litigious business of the Masters’ Office 
should be performed -by the Judges giving 
their opinion on the cases that arise at the 
Masters’ Office; and that the third class of 
business, namely, business requiring dis- 
cussion with reference to the property of 
infants, the appointment of guardians, &c., 
should be transacted by the Judge himself 
sitting in chambers. And he was happy 
to say that, having had on that Commis- 
sion the advantage of the presence of 
three Judges of the Court, the Master of 
the Rolls, Vice-Chancellor Turner, and 
Vice-Chancellor Parker, the Commission 
found them not only concurring in all these 
propositions, but expressing their entire 
readiness to perform the additional labours 
that would cast upon them by under- 
taking the transaction of this business in 
chamber. And the result would be, that 
if those various recommendations were 
carried out by the Legislature, it might be 
in the power of the Legislature to dispense 
with the office of Master in Chancery alto- 
gether; and they would have it in their 
power to obviate all those delays which 
were 80 often complained of—though thede- 
lays were perhaps somewhat exaggerated— 
by substituting a different mode of proceed- 
ing altogether from that of proceeding in 
the Masters’ Office. All the clauses, there- 
fore, which had reference to the Masters’ 
Office were wholly omitted in the framing 
of this particular Bill that was now about 
to be laid before the House. But before 
he sat down, he could not help stating to 
the House the great satisfaction he felt in 
finding that it was in the power of Her 
Majesty’s Government, in consequence of 
the exertions of the Commission (which 
had been made to enable some immediate 
action to be taken in the present Parlia- 
ment), to bring forward a Bill that would 
go further towards the permanent relief 
of the suitors in the Court of Chancery 
than this present Bill, which simply reliev- 
ed them from a certain amount (not incon- 
siderable) of pecuniary payments. They 
trusted to be able to introduce such a new 
system in the management of the Court of 
Chancery that the delays, which oeca- 
sioned so much suffering and anxiety, and 
which were often felt as a far greater 
grievance than the expense of the suit it- 
self, would be brought within such com- 
pass, that in all cases, except cases of ad- 
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ministration, where the parties accepted 
the assistance of the Court, justice would 
be done in a period not exceeding the ex- 
tent of a single year—that parties would 
be able to obtain speedy justice, and 
in such a shape that it would not only 
be speedy but much more cheap than in 
the mode in which it was hitherto had to 
be sought, and far more complete and 
effective when it is rendered. They would 
then be enabled to prevent parties from 
being bandied about from court to court; 
the business appropriate to other courts 
would be handed over to those courts; such 
business as the Court of Chancery under- 
took they would transact in a manner wor- 
thy of the highest court of equitable juris- 
diction in this country, instead of conduct- 
ing it as it had, unfortunately, been too 
much carried on till the present time, so 
as to reflect great discredit on the adminis- 
tration of justice. He scarcely hoped so 
early as on Monday week to bring forward 
the Bill to which he made reference; be- 
cause, in consequence of the Report of the 
Commission having been made only a few 
days before the meeting of Parliament, 
the Bill was not reduced to such a shape 
as that he could entertain any reasonable 
expectation of being able to offer it on that 
precise day. But there would be no delay, 
as far as he was concerned, in doing what 
lay in his power to meet the most anxious 
desire of Her Majesty’s Government to 
give effect to many recommendations of 
that Report; and he concluded by express- 
ing the hope that when those recommenda- 
tions were carried into effect, they would 
not be compelled, as before, to listen year 
after year to complaints of the Court of 
Chancery as a source of vexation and ex- 
pense to suitors. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman moved for leave to bring in the 
Bill. 

Motion agreed to. Leave given. 

Bill to be brought in by Mr. Solicitor 
General and Sir George Grey. 

Bill read 1°. 


METROPOLIS WATER SUPPLY. 
Lorp SEYMOUR said, he was desirous 
at that early period of the Session to ob- 
tain leave to bring in a Bill respecting the 
supply of water to the metropolis; and he 
would take that opportunity of stating to 
the House the views he entertained upon 
the subject. He considered the House to 
be already in possession of sufficient infor- 
mation by means of Committees and Com- 
missions, which had inquired into the sub- 
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ject during the last two years, to enable it 
to make up its mind upon the _— prin- 
ciples of the measure which he proposed 
to introduce. He imagined that the re- 
sults which the House would be desirous to 
attain were to supply the inhabitants of 
the metropolis with water of a good quality, 
in a sufficient quantity, and at a reasonable 
price. These appeared to him to be the 
three general principles that were required 
to be enforced. " With regard to the quality 
of the water and the mode of distribution, 
a great deal of evidence had already been 
obtained. There was, first, the Report 
of the Board of Health, then the inquiry 
by the Gentlemen appoiated by the Go- 
vernment to ascertain the quality of the 
water; and, lastly, there was the very 
laborious inquiry by a Committee of that 
House, and a large mass of reported evi- 
dence on the subject. There was one 
branch of the question, however, on which 
he did not think sufficient information had 
yet been obtained—he meant as to the rate 
of charge and the mode of assessment. He 
did not find in the evidence before the 
House, anything to guide them as to what 
would be a fair rate of charge, or the best 
mode of assessment. But the first ques- 
tion to deal with was as to the sources of 
supply. He thought it quite right, as far 
as that House was concerned, to say what 
were the sources from which water ought 
not to be supplied; and it was his opinion 
that sufficient evidence was already before 
them to enable them at once to say that 
the river Thames within the tidal influence 
was a source of supply which ought to be 
prohibited. There were some of the water 
companies that had already abandoned that 
source; but there were other companies that 
would be affected by such a prohibition, 
namely, the West Middlesex, the Grand 
Junction, and the Vauxhall Companies. 
This, however, was not a consideration of 
sufficient weight to prevent the House from 
giving powers to the Government to appoint 
an inspector to report on the quality of the 
water, and to found on such report, if 
deemed necessary, a prohibition of that 
source of supply. After the variety of 
evidence which had been given on the dif- 
ferent qualities and properties of soft and 
hard water, he was not prepared to say 
that the quality of soft or hard was in 
itself a sufficient ground of prohibition. 
He thought the Thames water beyond and 
without the tidal influence would be found 
a very fit source of supply. The water of 
the New River also, and its yarious tribu- 
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taries, if properly brought to the houses 
of the people, without being exposed in its 
course to any extraneous impurities, would, 
in his opinion, afford a good source of 
supply. To watch over the sources of 
supply to this extent, was in his opinion 
the duty of Parliament; but it was un- 
necessary there should be any further 
interference; and, if unnecessary, it would 
be unwise further to interfere. On that 
ground, therefore, he was opposed to the 
adoption of the course recommended 
by the Board of Health—that of only 
going to the sands of Surrey for a supply. 
He thought it would be unwise to lay it 
down that that should be the source of 
supply. It would, in his opinion, be much 
better to allow water to be brought from 
different sources, taking care, however, 
that whencesoever brought, it should be fit 
for consumption by the inhabitants of the 
metropolis. Means, also, should be pro- 
vided for filtration at the reservoirs, and 
the reservoirs, if within the districts of 
town, should be covered, to prevent the 
admixture of anything objectionable. It 
should also be provided, in case any great 
majority of the householders in any district 
should require a constant supply of water, 
that that supply should be afforded. That, 
he conceived, could be done without any 
difficulty. One great objection to the 
present system was the insufficient supply 
of water to the houses of the poor. To 
obviate that evil he would propose that all 
houses rated under 10. a year should be 
supplied with water at a fixed rate. Ona 
comparison of the charges made for water 
supplied to the houses rated under 102. 
a year in this metropolis with the charges 
made for its supply to houses similarly 
rated in other towns, it appeared to him 
that the charges in London were at present 
very high. In determining what the 
amount of payment should be in respect to 
that class of houses, it would be necessary 
to ascertain what was the rate of charge 
in other places. But on this subject he 
had not introduced any provision at pre- 
sent, as it would be necessary that the 
Bill should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, where that matter could be more 
conveniently considered. After the pass- 
ing of this Bill, it would be necessary 
for many of the existing water compa- 
nies to come to Parliament for new Acts 
to enable them to comply with the terms 
of the Bill he now sought to introduce. 
It would then be for Parliament to renew 
the powers of those companies upon such 
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terms as might be considered fair as be- 
tween them and the public. One 
question, however, remained to be noticed, 
and that was, to whom should the manage- 
ment and the direction of the water supply 
be intrusted? He at once declared 

it was not his intention to propose that 
private enterprise should be excluded from 
supplying water to the metropolis. The 
Board of Health had recommended man- 
agement by a commission, and a Par- 
liamentary responsibility. He did not be- 
lieve it possible, however, for Government, 
by means of Commissioners who should be 
responsible to Parliament, to superintend 
such a work to the satisfaction of the pub- 
lie. He should, for his own part, be very 
sorry to be answerable for the water supply 
of the metropolis. The Bill of last year on 
this subject recommended a fusion of the 
different existing water companies. He 
believed that a combination of the compa- 
nies, and a concentration of the manage- 
ment, might be attended with considerable 
economy: but he did not think it was the 
duty of Parliament to require that such a 
combination should be effected. All that 
it behoved Parliament: to do was to require 
that water should be supplied of good 
quality, in sufficient quantity, and at a 
cheap rate. The companies had better be 
left to act separately, or in conjunction, as 
they should find best. Another proposi- 
tion had been made, which was that the 
management of the supply should be by 
means of a municipal corporation. Now, 
in the first place, it should be remembered 
that there was no municipal corporation 
existing in this metropolis to whom that 
management could be confided. The first 
thing they would have to do, if the propo- 
sition were adopted, would be to create a 
corporation; and he questioned very much 
the expediency of creating corporations for 
such a purpose. Its first duty would be 
to provide new sources of supply, and new 
means of distribution. Now, to do that 
would be something very different from 
undertaking the management of establish- 
ments already in existence. If municipal 
bodies, inexperienced as they would be, 
were to be suddenly called together —di- 
vided, as doubtless would be the case, by 
party feeling—to provide for the supply of 
water to the inhabitants of this town, great 
delay in the first place would unquestion- 
ably arise. He was the more convinced 
of that from seeing what had been the ef- 
fect of a like management in other towns. 
Last year a Committee of that House went 
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into this subject at great length, and it 
appeared that many rate towns which 
had the power of supplying water to the 
inhabitants had totally failed to do so, and 
that in many cases where they had under- 
taken to do it, they had done it very ill. 
When he observed that the city of Edin- 
burgh, the people of which were as atten- 
tive to their own interests as the inhabi- 
tants of this metropolis, and which had 
corporate power to govern its own water 
supply, rather than undertake the task, 
had abandoned it to a private company, 
and that to the entire satisfaction of the 
inhabitants, he thought he was furnished 
with strong evidence that private compa- 
nies, under proper control, might eonduct 
such works with, great advantage to the 
public. But, whether the water supply 
were undertaken by companies or by mu- 
nicipal corporations, he should be equally 
inclined, on the part of the Government, to 
impose the same conditions upon them : 
namely, that the source’ of the supply 
should be under the inspection of the Go- 
vernment; that the supply should be 
ample; that means for filtering the water 
should be provided; that the reservoirs 
should be covered; and that the rate of 
charge should be under the control of Par- 
liament. From the observations he had 
already made, it might be gathered, that 
for the carrying out of this work he had 
rather more hopes from the companies than 
he had from municipal corporations. The 
large works undertaken by the Lambeth 
Company did them great credit, and em- 
braced most of the requirements that could 
be expected from any company. But the 
question really was, not whether Parlia- 
ment should allow municipal bodies to un- 
dertake the supply of water, but whether 
it should proceed further, and absolutely 
prohibit private companies from under- 
taking that supply. Now, he certainly 
was not prepared to take that step, and to 
say that on no account would he allow any 
private company to supply the metropolis 
with water. The great objection to pri- 
vate companies was, that they would have 
to look to their own interests, and would be 
tempted to have an eye to the question of 
dividends rather than to the public benefit; 
but he thought, if that House obliged such 
companies to obtain new Bills, and took 
eare that in such Bills proper clauses were 
introduced, the public would have every 
security that they would require; and so far 
as carrying out the works was concerned, 
he believed those ecmpanies would carry 
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them out with more efficiency and econo- 
my than any municipal corporation, while 
the necessity of incurring rates for a - 
expenditure in the first instance would 
obviated. The object of the Bill which he 
now proposed to bring in was, in fact, di- 
rected towards the consumer. It sought 
to protect the consumer from bad water, 
from an insufficient supply, and from ex- 
travagant charges. He had been at the 
pains to obtain returns on this subject 
from all the large towns in the country, 
and he found the mode of charge for water 
was so different in the provincial towns 
and in the metropoiis that he thought it 
better not to attempt to introduce a scale 
of rates until he had obtained further evi- 
dence on that subject. He found the Lam- 
beth Company, who recently introduced a 
new scale of charges, had since thought it 
prudent to abandon it, and to adopt an- 
other. He proposed, therefore, when the 
Bill was before Committee, to take some 
further evidence on the subject of the 
mode of rating to be adopted. There was 
one mode of supply which had attracted 
some attention lately: he meant that 
which was acted upon by the Croydon Com- 
pany; and if that company could furnish 
water in sufficient abundance, and at a 
cheap rate, they would undoubtedly 
confer a great advantage on the public; 
but he had not sufficient information 
respecting the cost of that supply, and 
therefore he could not adopt that scale of 
rates. The Bill which he sought to pro- 
pose was in its general outline and charac- 
ter a controlling Bill. It was a Bill which 
did not propose to undertake the manage- 
ment of the supply of water; it left 
that to private companies, and if those 
companies would not assume it, pub- 
lie bodies might undertake it; but who- 
ever undertook it, the Bill proposed some 
inspection and control on the part of the 
Government, with a view to the supply 
being regulated in conformity with its pro- 
visions, and so as to meet the necessities 
and the means of the citizens at large. 
The noble Lord cencluded by moving leave 
to bring in the Bill. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Lord 
Seymour and Mr, Cornewall Lewis. 

Bill read 1°. 


METROPOLIS WATER SUPPLY AND 
DRAINAGE. 
Mr. MOWATT said, he rose to ask a 
similar ieave to that of the noble Lord, 























namely, to bring in a Bill purporting to have 
the same object—the better supply of water 
to the metropolis, and the adoption of a 
better system of drainage. He would take 
up very little of the time of the House in 
explaining the necessity for the introduction 
of some such measure as that, for he 
thought it would be admitted on all hands 
that there was a very great want for an 
amended system of supplying the metro- 
polis with water, and also an amended sys- 
tem of drainage. Indeed, the very fact of 
the noble Lord bringing in a Government 
Bill, released him (Mr. Mowatt) from the 
necessity of establishing that proposition. 
There was, however, an essential difference 
between the Bill of the noble Lord and that 
which he (Mr. Mowatt) proposed to bring 
in. The noble Lord said very properly that 
his Bili was only controlling and permis- 
sive; whereas his (Mr. Mowatt’s), while 
providing expressly for the same objects as 
that of the noble Lord, went a great deal 
further. He (Mr. Mowatt) said most un- 
hesitatingly that this was not a question for 
the interference of Government except to 
the extent of enlarging, he would not say 
creating, municipal institutions in the me- 
tropolis, to enable the inhabitants to do 
what was required for themselves. He 
proposed a Ratepayers’ Bill, and was of 
opinion that the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis, who paid for and used water, and 
who were affected by drainage, were the 
proper persons to determine the question of 
the supply of water and the system of 
drainage : in other words, that they should 
have the management of their own affairs 
in theirown hands. This was no new doc- 
trine. It was recognised by the constitu- 
tion, and was a part of it, as it involved 
the principle of self-government. It was 
his wish to grant further facilities to the 
ratepayers, to enable them to take these 
two matters into their own charge. He 
therefore proposed to divide the metropolis 
into seventeen districts, and in each of 
them to give the ratepayers powers to elect 
district. commissioners to administer the 
affairs of the two services of the water 
supply and the drainage, who should be 
under the control of a central commis- 
sioner in their own district. There should 
be also powers given to the ratepayers, in 
proportion to their numbers and their rating, 
to elect boards, varying in number, but in 
no case to consist of less than nine mem- 
bers. The district commissioners to have 
power to elect out of their own body gene- 
ral central commissioners, amounting to 
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forty-one. To that number he proposed to 
allow the Government, if they i booght fit 
to exercise it, the power of associating 
four other commissioners, representing the 
Commissioners of Woods pos Forests, the 
Poor Law Board, and other boards whose 
property might be affected; in other words, 
that the Government should have a voice 
in the working of the Commission, He 
proposed that the Commission should be 
incorporated for the purposes of the Bill. 
It would be, of course, obvious that the 
Commissioners would require powers for 
raising the requisite capital, first of all to 
establish an entirely new system of water 
supply, and an entirely new system of 
trunk drainage ; and next to provide all 
other means necessary for putting in work- 
ing order the management of those two 
services. Accordingly, powers were given 
in the Bill to the Commissioners to rate 
the inhabitants of the metropolis for the 
purpose of raising the requisite capital for 
putting the machinery in operation, and 
for its future maintenance. In short, that 
the ratepayers should have power to do 
that in this matter which they now had 
power to do in all matters relating to them- 
selves. It was obvious, notwithstanding 
what the noble Lord (Lord Seymour) had 
said with regard to companies, that water 
was quite an exceptional case, being a ne- 
cessary of life, and one which could hardly 
be made, in this large metropolis, the 
legitimate source of occupation to a mer- 
cantile company. He was surprised that 
the noble Lord had not come to the same 
conclusion, considering the impartial atten- 
tion he had given to the subject, and 
arrived at the opinion that this was a case 
in which companies could not legitimately 
meet the wants of the public. He would 
only mention the fact that all the com- 
panies were originally created and their 
existence sanctioned by Parliament, on the 
understanding that it would be for the in- 
terest of the metropolis that there should 
be competition amongst them for the 
supply of water to the inhabitants. It 
was assumed that if there was competition, 
the interests of the public would be suffi- 
ciently guaranteed. But it was lost sight 
of that two companies could not compete 
in one district. It was impossible for the 
inhabitants of Portland-place, if they were 
dissatisfied with one company, to apply to 
another, for it would not be worth their 
while to break up the streets and lay down 
mains and pipes. The public had no gua- 
rantee against the acts of the companies, 
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and he thought it was much to their credit 
that they had treated the public so tenderly 
and moderately as they had, when it was 
considered that, high as their rates were, 
they had power to make them twice as 
high. However it might be with others, 
the supply of water to the poorer classes 
was not a legitimate source of profit. It 
was clear the poorer classes ought to be 
supplied, if not at the expense of the 
wealthy, at least without profit to a mer- 
cantile company, and he believed every one 
would agree with him in coming to this 
conclusion. While, therefore, the Bill 
which he desired to lay on the table pro- 
vided that the water should be good in 
quality, moderate in price, and sufficient 
in supply, he humbly submitted that by 
ereating the body to which he had referred, 
and placing it under the influence of the 
opinion of their brother ratepayers through- 
out the metropolis, the public would have 
a much stronger guarantee for all those 
essentials being carried into practice than 
by simply providing, by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, that the thing should be done. He 
did not propose by his Bill to take any pro- 
vision whatever with respect to the source 
of the water supply or the disposal of the 
sewage, for the reason that when the Com- 
missioners should be appointed they would 
be much better able than probably the 
whole House put together to come to a 
right decision on those questions. In all 
probability, one of the first acts of the 
Commission would be to invite public 
tenders from all parts of the kingdom for 
the best mode of supplying the metropolis 
with water, and for the best scheme of 
putting it into execution, as well as for 
the best system of trunk drainage, and 
the most advantageous way of disposing 
of the sewage of this great metropolis. 
The noble Lord had quoted instances of 
the partial failure of corporations with 
regard to water supply; but he (Mr. 
Mowatt) thought the case of the metropo- 
lis was essentially different from that of 
any town, not even excepting Edinburgh. 
Even supposing it to be the fact that rate- 
payers were so incapable a body, or were 
so organised in vestries and similar boards 
as that they could not work in unison nor 
manage their own affairs in relation to 
water supply and drainage; still, as they 
were to pay for them, they were conse- 
quently the proper parties to manage them; 
and he should contend for that principle, 
even if it could be shown that they had 
failed to carry out the service of those two 
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articles. It was one of the advantages of 
our social institutions, of which we were 
most proud, that we possessed self-govern- 
ment, and one which was to be cherished 
notwithstanding any abuses that might 
exist in it. He was himself a vestryman, 
and as able to appreciate the difficulties 
of such institutions as the noble Lord. 
With regard to the question of the ex- 
pense of these great services, and the 
rights of existing companies, he proposed 
by his Bill that, whenever the companies 
were interfered with by the Commission, 
that within a reasonable time they should 
be abolished, compensation being awarded 
to them by arbitration; so that, whatever 
might be the value of their property, it 
might be ascertained, and compensation 
paid to them. To provide the funds neces- 
sary for carrying the Bill into operation, 
he proposed that the Commission should 
have the power of rating all the property 
of the metropolis in a sum not exceeding 
8d. in the pound in any one year for the 
water supply and drainage. A further 
rate, not exceeding 4d. in the pound, 
might be imposed for other expenses, in- 
cluding compensation to the companies, 
On the whole, this would be to limit them 
to a rate—everything included, even to the 
compensation to the water companies— 
not exceeding twelyepence in the pound. 
This, hon. Members would be good enough 
to remember, would amount to less than 
the average rating of houses, at present, 
for water alone: and obviously, if by 
putting the water supply and the sewage 
arrangements together on the best possible 
footing, compensating, at the same time, 
the companies which would be extinguish- 
ed, they charged for the two not more 
than was at present charged for the one, 
they at once effeeted a very considerable 
pecuniary saving to the public. It might 
be said that this statement as to the pre- 
sent rate was not strictly true, betause 
there were houses in Belgrave-square and 
in Portland-place which were rated much 
lower than this proportion; but, on the 
other hand, there were smaller houses in 
other neighbourhoods which were rated 
much higher than twelvepence in the 
pound, and, on the whole, therefore, this 
would be much less than the average. It 
would be asked, how could this rate of 
twelvepence in the pound provide the ne- 
cessary sum for carrying out this great 
work which would be necessary, as well as 
for granting the compensation to the com- 
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money in this way. He had ascertained 
by returns made to the House last Session 
that the property of the metropolis rated 
to the relief of the poor exceeded in value 
the sum of 12,000,000/.; and this rated 
at 8d. in the pound, would give a sum of 
400,000/. per annum. In order to raise 
the requisite capital, he proposed to take 
power under the Act to issue annuities, 
terminable and otherwise, for sums of 207. 
per annum; and this, he had good reason 
to believe, would be regarded by the pub- 
lic as a desirable investment; secured as it 
would be by the whole rating of the metro- 
polis, and admitting of a simple and ready 
transfer. He proceeded on the calculation, 
therefore, that the capital could be raised 
on most favourable terms, probably at from 
3 to 4 per cent. The reasons which had 
urged the association with which he acted 
to combine the two questions of water sup- 
ply and sewage, would be evident to every 
one on consideration. You could not sup- 
ply water for domestic purposes without 
providing means of afterwards getting rid 
of that water. On the other hand, the 
sewage could not be managed if the 
managers had not an adequate command 
of water; and hence the expediency of 
combining the two services, not only under 
one set of commissioners, but in other re- 
spects. In short, the scheme which he 
had detailed to the House, was applying 
the existing municipal machinery to a 
general purpose in the least expensive and 
most efficient manner. If they were to 
have the municipal machinery resorted to 
at all, it must be reverted to in this man- 
ner. One parish could do nothing but by 
combining with another parish; and it 
was, therefore, apparent that some such 
incorporation of districts as that which he 
had proposed must be sanctioned by Par- 
liament, in order to admit of their working 
out the existing institutions. He should 
conclude by moving for leave to bring in a 
Bill for vesting the water supply and 
drainage of the metropolis in commis- 
sioners representing the inhabitants there- 
of. 

Lorp DUDLEY STUART seconded 
the Motion. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, he pro- 

sed making a few remarks on both the 

ills just brought before the House, and 
should now be able to do so without troub- 
ling the House more than once. He con- 
cluded that the Bill of the noble Lord, as 
well as that of the hon. Member, were to be 
submitted to a Select Committee as rival 
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candidates for favour. [Cries of ‘* No, 
no!’’] He drew that inference from what 
had happened last year. Well, then, whe- 
ther the Government Bill was alone to be 
referred to a Select Committee, or not, 
the House must decide the principle. On 
several points he agreed much more with 
the hon. Member for Falmouth than the 
noble Lord. He with the hon. 
Member in the general view he took of the 
principle which ought to govern legislation 
on this subject, and which raised it above 
@ mere question of commercial speculation; 
and he was surprised the principle of com- 
petition was still adhered to by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in such an article as 
water. He agreed with him as to uniting 
under the control of the same body the 
water supply and drainage. He agreed with 
him that these matters belonged to a class 
properly to be dealt with by public autho- 
rity, and that on general principles that 
authority ought to be the municipality of 
the town; at the same time, in the case of 
the metropolis, there were special con- 
siderations which in his opinion furnished 
grave reasons why the House should pause 
before they adopted the course proposed 
by the hon. Member. In the first place, 
supposing the whole matter to be ulti- 
mately placed under the superintendence 
and control of a popularly-elected body, it 
did not follow necessarily that the rate- 
payers would in the first instance be com- 
petent to decide upon the difficult and com- 
plicated question upon which even scienti- 
fie men were still not quite agreed—as to 
the best scheme for the water supply and 
drainage of the metropolis. It was con- 
ceivable that Government, with the supe- 
rior knowledge and appliances at their 
command, might advantageously lay down 
a general scheme, in tbe first instance, 
to be worked out by popularly-elected 
bodies; and on that point he was at issue 
with the hon. Member. But with regard 
to the question of the establishment of 
such a popularly-elected body in London, 
he must have very little attended to what 
had taken place on the Continent, who 
did not see that the relations between the 
State and the municipality of the capital, 
were most difficult safely and satisfactorily 
to adjust : the experience of Paris, Vienna, 
and Berlin, showed that they now were 
questions of the greatest delicacy and im- 
portance. He was alarmed at the levity 
with which the Government had, in the 
first instance, treated this question of what 
would haye been practically a metropolitan 
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municipality, when it was proposed by the 
hon. Member; but before the end of the 
Session, he had been relieved by the obser- 
vations made upon it by his noble Friend 
at the head of the Government, which 
proved that he, at least, was aware of the 
importance of the question. The House 
should consider carefully a proposition con- 
ferring such powers on a body: repre- 
senting the whole of the inhabitants of 
the metropolis. Whatever might be the 
specific duties they might be called on to 
discharge in their corporate capacity, it 
was quite clear that such a body, acting in 
close proximity to the very seat of the Le- 
gislature, would exercise a very powerful 
influence on the Government and Legis- 
lature of the country. Though the con- 
duct of the Government on sanitary ques- 
tions had last year been far from encour- 
aging—though that of the noble Lord in 
nae as regarded the Commission of 

ewers, the working of the Public Health 
Act, and, above all, of the Interment 
Act, had been far from satisfactory; yet, 
he confessed, with regard to the ques- 
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still more evidence, and produce another 
huge blue book with the same absence of 
any practical result. Now, with regard to 
the estimate of expenditure, in the ab- 
sence of the information which might have 
been given to the House by the Board of 
Health, if the small sum of money he had 
mentioned had been expended in procur- 
ing it, we were obliged to look at what 
had been done in other towns. Besides 
Tavistock, where the Duke of Bedford, the 
owner of considerable property there, had 
undertaken both the drainage and the water 
supply, there were several towns in which 
those two departments were placed under 
one management ; and in many of these the 
public works necessary for the supply of 
water had been laid down at something 
Jess than 10s. per head of the population. 
This was in towns which were constantly 
increasing in size, and in which it had been 
necessary to make provision for the future 
supply of nearly double the present popu- 
lation. In Manchester, he believed, what is 
technically known as the *‘ piping,” had 


| been provided, notwithstanding the large 


tion of uniting the management of water | quantity required for manufacturing pur- 
supply and drainage, he was sanguine | poses, at 10s. per head upon the number 


enough to entertain hopes, from what had 
fallen from the right hon. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on a former occasion, that 
the Government would have seen the ne- 
eessity and desirableness of such a union. 
The noble Lord (Lord Seymour) would 
leave every important item of expense to 
be determined by the Committee; and the 
inhabitants of the metropolis were not fur- 
nished with any approximation even to the 
rates to be charged on them. Why had 
the right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who was so ready to remit money due in 
Ireland, or to lay out money on that most 
splendidly inconvenient House in which 
they were assembled, refused 500I. to en- 
able the Board of Health to finish the le- 
vels and surveys necessary to afford a per- 
fect notion of the expense to be incurred 
for the supply and drainage of the metro- 
polis ? Instead of that, he proposed re- 
ferring the various Water Bills in a body 
to a Select Committee, the expenses of 
which, for days together, in lawyers and 
witnesses, had amounted to 1,000U. a day; 
and the effect of the whole of this expen- 
diture was to leave the ratepayers exactly 
as they were before. The Committee ap- 

inted never made any report to the 

ouse; and now it was proposed to appoint 
another Committee, who would perhaps sit 
as the previous one had done, accumulate 
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of inhabitants. Now, every one knew that 
in the case of very large works there was 
a considerable saving; but even assuming 
that the sum of 10s. per head of the 
population would be required for the new 
piping of the metropolis, they would have at 
most but 1,000,0002. or 1,250,0001. of ex- 
penditure to lay out under that head; and, 
then supposing the money obtained and 
dealt with on the same principle as the 
drainage loan advanced to landowners by 
the Government, the interest and prin- 
cipal of which are paid off in thirty years, 
there would be an annual cost to the rate- 
payers of only something like 100,0002., 
so that they would be enabled to supply 
the ordinary dwellings of the poor at the 
same rate which was now charged by water 
companies for supplying a single room. He 
did think the House had great reason to 
complain of the crude and unsatisfactory 
measure now proposed by Her Majesty's 
Government. But, as he would have an- 
other opportunity of further discussing the 
measure before it was exiled te the Se- 
lect Committee to which it was proposed to 
be consigned, he would reserve the fur- 
ther remarks which he should have to 
make until after he had had the advantage 
of seeing the clauses of the Bill in print. 
Sm GEORGE GREY considered that 
the hon. Member for Falmouth (Mr. 
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Mowatt), who had just moved for leave 
to introduce his Bill, had adopted a fair 
and proper course. He had objected to 
the scheme of the Government for improv- 
ing the supply of water to the metropolis, 
and had embodied his views and opinions 
on the subject in his Bill, and had asked 
leave of the House to be allowed to intro- 
duce it, in order that its provisions might be 
placed side by side with the Government 
measure, and the House be afforded an op- 
portunity of judging of the respective merits 
of the two proposals, His noble Friend 
(Viseount Ebrington) who had just ad- 
dressed the House, had not, however, 
adopted an equally fair course, either to 
the House, to the Government, or to the 
hon. Member for Falmouth. Considerin 

the great attention which the noble Lo 

had paid to the whole subject of sanitary 
legislation, he was somewhat surprised 
that he had not submitted to the House 
the proposal he had to make, together 
with the criticisms which he had offered 
upon the Government measure. The noble 
Lord had objected to everything, and pro- 
posed nothing. He (Sir G. Grey) con- 
eluded from what had fallen from the 
noble Lord, that he wished the Govern- 
ment to take the whole question of water 
supply to the metropolis into their own 
hands by means of a Government Com- 
mission, which should be responsible to 
Parliament, but which was to charge itself 
with the whole superintendence of this duty. 
Now, he (Sir G. Grey) had on a previous 
occasion stated his objection to such a 
course, and his noble Friend had cer- 
tainly not stated any new arguments in 
support of it. As to the application to 
the metropolis of a representative system 
in connection with the water supply, he 
agreed with his noble Friend that there 
was considerable difficulty in its adoption; 
but it was not in a Committee of the 
House, but in the whole House on the 
second reading, that it would be for hon. 
Members to decide between the prin- 
ciple of the Bill proposed by the hon. 
Member for Falmouth (Mr. Mowatt), and 
that of the Government measure. His 
noble Friend had taunted the Government 
—not very charitably, as he (Sir G. Grey) 
thought—with an intention to leave the 
subject in the hands of the Select Com- 
mittee, with a view to the production of 
a ‘large blue book;’’ but the noble Lord 
ought to know that the Bill introduced by 
the Government, as well as that brought 
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must be referred to a Select Committee, 
not by the wish of the Government, 
but by the invariable rule of the House, 
which required that private Bills and Bills 
of this deseription should be referred to 
such a Committee. It-was therefore really 
without any such intention as that attri- 
buted to the Government, but in deference 
to and in accordance with the rules of the 
House, that they had pursued the course 
commented on by the noble Lord. 
Viscount EBRINGTON explained, that 
he was quite aware of the necessity, under 
the wt a of the House, of referring the 
Bill to the Committee upstairs; but what 
he complained of was, that his noble 
Friend proposed to leave the Committee 
to complete his unfinished Bill for him, 
Mr. SLANEY considered, that in any 
Bill that House might adopt, it would be 
obligatory to have water supplied to the 
dwellings of the humbler classes, below a 
certain amount; and, if he had understood 
his noble Friend (Lord Seymour) aright, 
it was intended that this provision should 
be enforeed. It was one of the great- 
est evils that existed in many large 
towns that no such obligation existed, and 
the consequence was, that the owner 
of the house would not pay the rate, the 
poor occupant was not able to pay, and 
small tenements went unsupplied with wa- 
ter, entailing oftentimes a state of disease 
which was productive of considerable ex- 
pense to the ratepayers. Another point 
to which he wished to refer was this—that 
though in his opinion it was not absolutely 
hecessary that the same parties who had 
the management of the sewerage should 
have the management of the water supply, 
it was absolutely necessary that they should 
have such a command over the supply as 
to carry out what was essential for pur- 
poses of drainage, It appeared to him 
perfectly practicable to call upon the com- 
pany, or whoever they might be, to grant 
such a supply of water as was necessary 
properly to cleanse the sewers. Every one 
new that under the improved mode of 
drainage through piping it was quite im- 
possible to have a perfect system of sewer- 
age unless there was a sufficient supply of 
water, and that sufficient supply of water 
it would be necessary to procure by means 
of stringent provisions in any Bill that 
was adopted. 
Sir JOHN JOHNSTONE, as one of 
those connected with a large water com- 
pany in the metropolis, had looked forward 
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of the present Session. He wished to 
state to the House that the present mea- 
sure was entirely the production of the Go- 
vernment, without reference to any of the 
companies, none of whom, as far as he 
knew, had been asked for suggestions. He 
approved of the general principles proposed 
to regulate the water supply, and he would 
remind the House that it was very nearly 
the precise plan which he (Sir J. Johnstone) 
had suggested when the Government Bill 
was first introduced. Some of the provi- 
sion might be productive of harm, but, as 
they would have to be submitted to a Se- 
lect Committee, he would not offer any 
further remarks on the subject. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Mowatt, Mr. Lushington, and Lord Dudley 
Stuart. 

Bill read 1°. 


VENTILATION OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE, in moving 
“that Dr. Reid be called to the Bar of 
the House and questioned as to the means 
at his disposal for ventilating the New 
Buildings,” said, that a good supply of air 
was even more important than a good 
supply of water, and his present Motion 
more nearly affected hon. Members than 
that last under discussion, for it related to 
the supply of fresh air to this House. 
Assuredly nothing could be worse than 
the present state of the ventilation. It 
was suggested that the subject should be 
referred to a Committee, but he had strong 
objections to any such course. In the first 
place, three Committees had already sat 
to consider the metter; and to adopt a 
similar course now would be to shelve the 
whole question, for they would sit in a 
room upstairs, they would make a report 
at the end of the Session, and meanwhile 
hon. Members would be subject to all the 
hot and cold blasts from which they had 
suffered since the Session commenced. 
Now, he proposed that the House should 
exert the power it had in the matter, and 
with this view he would call Dr. Reid to 
the bar, and, without entering into the 
personal dispute between that gentleman 
and Mr. Barry, he would put to him six 
questions. He would ask him, first—and 
he invited the noble Lord’s (Lord Sey- 
mour’s) attention to this question—whether 
there was any impediment to the full and 
proper action of his plan for the ventilation 
to the House? Secondly, what those im- 

iments were as to matters of fact, 
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taking care not to enter upon personal 
differences with the architect? He would 
then ask Dr. Reid to state these matters as 
briefly as possible, calling upon him to say 
what it was he proposed to do, and in- 
quiring whether he could name any works 
already in operation which were upon a 
principle similar to that which he desired 
to carry out in the Houses of Parliament? 
These questions he (Mr. B. Osborne) 
thought were very fair ones; and by call- 
ing Dr. Reid to the bar, as he now pro- 
posed, they would avoid any personal al- 
tereations, they would make Dr. Reid he 
as brief as it was possible for him to be, 
and the subject would be properly brought 
before the House, instead of being for- 
gotten in the hands of a Committee. 

Lorp SEYMOUR said, when the Houses 
of Parliament had been committed to his 
charge, he had himself asked Dr. Reid 
what impediments there were in the way 
of the ventilation, and was told by that 
gentleman that there had been impedi- 
ments existing for the last five years. 
Now, if Dr. Reid were called to the bar, 
the House, in seeking to be informed of 
those causes, must necessarily enter into a 
great deal of detail, involving perhaps 
other persons whom it would be necessary 
in justice to listen to in reply. He was 
anxious to avoid placing the House in this 
position, and would therefore suggest the 
appointment of a Committee to take the 
subject under inquiry, in which case they 
would have the opportunity of hearing 
what was necessary to be heard in reply 
to the statement of Dr. Reid. 

Mr. HUME hoped the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Middlesex would not be 
opposed. The appointment of a Com- 
mittee was very well, looking to some 
distant period, but this was a subject 
demanding immediate inquiry. He hoped 
the noble Lord (Lord Seymour) did not 
mean the House to adjourn until the Com- 
mittee had made its report. What hon. 
Members wanted to hear was, who had 
directions from Government to ventilate 
the House? The noble Lord said that 
Dr. Reid had; but hon. Members could 
hardly judge of this, though they knew 
very well that the House was not ven- 
tilated. Were the Commons of England 
to be put about in the way they had been ? 
No less than 200,000/. had been expended 
from first to last in ventilation, and if we 
had not yet arrived at a knowledge of the 
proper principles, the sooner we did so the 
better. 
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Mr. W. BROWN said, he knew an hon. 
Member who had caught a severe cold in 
consequence of the blasts of cold air that 
were admitted into the House, and who 
had been obliged to keep his bed ever 
since. 

Lorpvj DUDLEY STUART said, it did 
not follow that because Dr. -Reid had 
stated the impediments in the way of his 
ventilating the House were of five years’ 
standing, that therefore it would take him 
five years to explain them to the House; 
and, in fact, Dr. Reid believed he could 
make everything clear on the subject in 
the space of ten minutes. At one time 
hon. Members were warm, and at another 
time cold; they had water coming down in 
all directions, one of the candelabra would 
not burn, and no man could enter the 
House without feeling that he was exposed 
to a great degree of discomfort, which, in 
many cases, would prevent his paying that 
attention to business which he ought to 
give. He hoped the subject would 
receive immediate attention from the 
House. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he must 
confess the ventilation of the House was 
not perfect; but he did not think, if Dr. 
Reid were called to the bar, the question 
for the consideration of the House would 
be found to be so simple a one as some 
hon. Members seemed to suppose. Al- 
though they might question Dr. Reid, who 
might be able in ten minutes to explain 
that which he considered the cause of the 
inefficient ventilation, and that which he 
wished to be done, yet that which he wish- 
ed to be done might not be in any means 
in accordance with the opinions of the 
architect. In that case would the House 
refuse to hear Mr. Barry; would they de- 
cide that everything Dr. Reid desired was 
to be carried out, perhaps at very great 
additional expense, without keeping in 
view what might be proper architectural 
difficulties? They must accordingly hear 
Mr. Barry, and they must hear whether 
Dr. Reid’s objections and views were, in 
the judgment of the House, a sufficient 
angwer to Mr. Barry or not. The ques- 
tion was one which could hardly be con- 
sidered by the whole House. It would, 
probably, take some days to decide upon, 
and it would be far better disposed of if 
referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, several hon. 
Members on that side of the House had 
suffered severely from the state of the at- 
mosphere. He thought that it did not ne- 
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cessarily follow that the House should 
come to an immediate decision upon hear- 
ing the statements of Dr. Reid; if it was 
considered necessary, a Committee might 
afterwards be appointed. 

Captain SCOBELL thought the House 
had wholly neglected its duty, as holding 
the purse-strings of the nation, in per- 
mitting so much extravagance in the out- 
lay upon the Houses of Parliament. If 
either the architecture or the ventilation 
of the House must give way, he thought 
it ought to be the former. The atmo- 
sphere of the House had been almost in- 
sufferable of late. 

Mr. MOFFATT moved, as an Amend- 
ment, that the question of the ventila- 
tion of the House be referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘‘ That” to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words ‘a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the best mode of ventilating the House.” 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 55; Noes 
24: Majority 31. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Dr. Reid called in and examined. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“* That the First Commissioner of Works 
be empowered to carry out the works 
alluded to by Dr. Reid.”” [Mr. Rocug. |— 
Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the first word ‘‘ Works’’ to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words, ‘‘ as- 
certain from Dr. Reid the nature of im- 
provements in the Ventilation of the House 
which he has this night proposed, and on 
Wednesday next report to the House whe- 
ther there is any objection to their adop- 
tion,’’—[Mr. Newpeeare, |—instead there- 
of :—Question proposed, ‘* That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question :”"—Amendment and Motion, by 
leave, withdrawn. 

“ Resolved—That the First Commis- 
sioner of Works ascertain from Dr. Reid 
the nature of the improvements in the 
Ventilation of the House which he has 
this night proposed, and on Wednesday 
next report to the House whether there is 
any objection to their adoption.—[Mr. 
NeEwnEears. |” 

The House adjourned at Nine o’clock 
till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 9, 1852. 


Mrsvres.} Pusiuic Bust.—1* Common Law 
Procedure Amendment. 


BRIBERY OATHS. 

Lorp BROUGHAM, seeing his noble 
Friend the President of the Council, whose 
recent indisposition he, in commen with 
all their Lordships, greatly lamented, once 
more in his place, would take the lib- 
erty of recommending the subject of bri- 
bery at elections to his consideration, and 
that of the Government. It was a subject 
which he had brought before Parliament 
at various times, and many attempts had 
been made by himself, as well as by others, 
to extirpate this grievous evil. All these 
Motions had failed in effect, and one 
which he had introduced some Sessions 
ago, and which had been sent to the other 
House of Parliament, where it was dropped, 
had been justly complained of, because it 
did not go far enough. There was no 
provision to compel the parties themselves 
to be examined. But this defect he 
had completely cured by the Evidence 
Bill of last Session; for now both the 
sitting Member and the unsuccessful can- 
didate for a scat were liable to be ex- 
amined on oath, subject, no doubt, to 
their refusal to answer any question which 
might criminate themselves, but also to 
the consequences criminatory of them- 
selves which might result from their 
silence, and which would be fatal before 
an Election Committee. Unquestionably, 
however, something more than the Evi- 
dence Bill was wanted to render the law 
for the prevention of bribery perfect, san- 
guine as his hopes were of the effects of 
that Bill. He therefore trusted that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers would take the sub- 
ject under their consideration, as the in- 
stances which had occurred of late con- 
firmed rather than weakened the belief in 
the existence of great bribery and corrup- 
tion at elections. He had a very confident 
opinion that a Bill might now easily be form- 
ed,which, with the Evidence Act, would put 
@ stop to these corrupt practices. The true 
course to be taken in order to extirpate 
bribery would be to exact from every Mem- 
ber of Parliament, on taking his seat, a 
solemn declaration either on oath or hon- 
our—he should prefer the latter—that he 
had not, by himself or his agents, directly 
or indirectly, given or promised money, or 
any other valuable thing, to, or had used, 
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or promised to use, any influence, to pro- 
cure a place or pension for, any voter who 
had voted at his election, and that he 
was wholly ignorant of any gift or promise 
made on his behalf by any person to such 
voter, and that he wholly disbelieved that 
any such thing had been done on his be- 
half by any persons for him, or pretending 
to act for him, whether with or without his 
authority; and, furthermore, to bind him 
by a solemn promise not to pay, or cause 
to be paid, any thing, or to fulfil any one 
promise, or to do anything whatsoever to 
carry into execution the promise or en- 
gagement of his agents, or of any other 

rsons authorised or unauthorised in his 

half. The same declaration would of 
course also be exacted from the unsuc- 
cessful candidate at the election for the 
seat, in case he succeeded in ousting the 
sitting Member. That was a declaration 
which he thought that no man would dare 
to make if he were not thoroughly and 
perfectly conscious, in his own mind, that 
he had not, either by himself or by an- 
other in his behalf, done anything, or 
was cognisant of anything, like bribery 
being done in the course of his election. 
If his declaration was in any particular 
false, he would be, as he must know, in 
the hands of worthless persons, and his 
character was gone for ever. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE could 
assure his noble and learned Friend, that 
he should be glad if any effectual remedy 
could be provided against those corrupt 
practices at elections. The noble and 
learned Lord and other distinguished per- 
sons had given their ~' tention to this sub- 
ject at various times; but he feared it must, 
unfortunately, be admitted that no effectual 
remedy could be provided against them. It 
might be satisfactory, however, to his noble 
and learned Friend to know that the sub- 
ject had occupied the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and a notice either 
had been given already, or would be given 
that very night, in the other House of Par- 
liament, of their intention to bring in a 
measure on the subject; and he was sure 
the subject was taken up with a strong 
determination to bring it to an effectual 
issue. 

Lorp BROUGHAM was exceedingly 
happy to hear the statement of his noble 
Friend, that notice had been given, or was 
about to be given, on this subject, not 
having been aware that such an intention 


existed. Much would depend upon the 
form of the Bill; sad he begat and Atal’ 
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there was sufficient virtue in the other 
House of Parliament, to prevent them from 
any longer avoiding this necessary and 
efficacious measure for extirpating bri- 


bery. 


GOMMON LAW PROCEDURE AMEND.- 
MENT BILL. 

Order of\the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR moved the 
Second Reading of this Bill, which was 
one of those referred to in the Royal 
Speech, and was framed upon one of the 
reports of the Commission ny Serta to 
inquire into the Process and Practice of 
the Superior Courts of Common Law. 
Considering the circumstances under which 
the Bill had been presented to their Lord- 
ships, independently of the nature of the 
Bill itself, he did not feel it necessary to 
urge any reasons for the Bill beyond those 
which would present themselves to their 
Lordships’ views, or were offered by the 
Committee in their Report. Their Lord- 
ships were aware that the law was dis- 
tinguishable into two branches: the one, 
that part of the law by which rights were 
adjudicated, and the other, that which 
regulated the course of proceeding, by 
which the questions of right were present- 
ed to the Courts for adjudication. _ The 
present Bill related to the latter depart- 
ment of law. It was intended to supply 
the defects and remedy the abuses by 
which the several steps in the course of 
litigation for the decision of rights had 
hitherto been accompanied. The Bill fol- 
lowed the whole course of a suit from its 
commencement to its final determination in 
a Court of Error, remedying the deficien- 
cies and removing the defects which oc- 
curred at every step or stage of the pro- 
ceeding. The present system of proce- 
dure had originated in a very remote pe- 
riod, when the course of justice was ad- 
ministered under very different circum- 
stances ; and though times had changed, 
yet, at the present day, the forms of pro- 
cedure were still the same, the ancient 
system had remained, and the conse- 
quences were that in many instances re- 
sults had followed which did not belong to 
it at the time the system was originally 
established, and which had never been 
contemplated by the framers of these pro- 
ceedings. Originally the proceedings in 
our Courts of Law were not by written 
pleadings, as now, but were put in by 
counsel ore tenus. Formerly, after the 
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defendant had answered to the writ and 
made his ap ce in the court, the 
plaintiff or his advocate stated his case, or 
(as, in technical terms, it was. called) 
“‘ counted ’’ or “‘declared’’ the nature of 
his cause of complaint. The defendant 
or his counsel then made objections in 
point of form, or presented an answer to 
the plaintiff in substance. The objections 
made in point of form were then and at 
once answered by the plaintiff, and im- 
mediately decided upon by the Court. 
If the objection were allowed, there 
was an application instanter on the 
part of the plaintiff to amend, which 
was generally granted. And, on the 
other hand, if the objection failed, judg- 
ment was given at once against the 
defendant, or he had judgment of 

deat ouster, by which he was called to 
answer over in some better manner on the 
merits on some day then fixed. The ob- 
jections of form having been overruled, 
the Court then went to the merits of the 
ease. Those objections were numerous, 
and any noble Lord might read in Reeves’ 
History of the English Law, vol. ii. page 
344, not less than seven or eight such ob- 
jections urged and answered in succession, 
in the same case, on the same day, and all 
overruled, and the defendant at - last 
obliged to answer on the merits, Their 
Lordships could see very easily what 
different results would have followed had 
written proceedings been the practice. As 
a check upon these objections, however, it 
was provided that if a party craved time 
to answer to the substance of the ‘‘ count” 
or ‘‘declaration,’’ he thereby waived all 
right to take formal objections; and when 
the day arrived on which he was allowed 
to ‘‘ impeach,”’ he was compelled, when he 
answered or “‘ pleaded,”’ to meet objections 
taken in like manner on the part of plain- 
tiff’s counsel, and was obliged to amend or 
answer instanter; and a similar course 
was pursued when the plaintiff replied to 
the answer or ‘‘ plea,” until the parties 
having thus pleaded and replied to each 
other, the proceedings were reduced into 
writing, and the ‘issue’ in which they 
resulted was set down for trial. Since 
those ancient times, the quantity of busi- 
ness had so increased that it would be im- 
possible for those proceedings to be carried 
on in succession ore tenus; therefore the 
complaint or ‘‘ declaration ’’ of the plaintiff 
had to be reduced into writing, and the 
defendant had necessarily some time to 
consider it; and if he answered it in sub- 
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stance, or only by a formal objection, some 
time was also necessary for the plaintiff to 
reply, or to meet the formal objection; so 
that when the written proceedings are set 
down for hearing, it sometimes happens in 
our own time that “‘ hearing’’ takes place 
six or twelve months afterwards. Of 
course this made a great difference as to 
formal objections, which originally had the 
effect of securing precision and regularity, 
without any delay, expense, or injustice to 
the opposite party; whereas now the most 
frivolous objections could be taken, and the 
cause, to a considerable degree, delayed 
and obstructed, or often indeed ultimately 
decided upon a point irrelevant: to the 
merits of the matter in issue. Similar 
observations applied to the ulterior pro- 
ceedings. And their Lordships would per- 
ceive how differently formal objections 
were considered in ancient times to what 
they were in the present day. Formerly 
all causes were tried at Westminster Hall. 
Then came first the statutes of ‘‘ assizes,”’ 
which allowed them to be tried in the 
county once, and afterwards twice, a year; 
and then the statutes of nisi prius, (reign 
of Edward I.), on which all causes were 
tried twice a year; but still the same form 
was continued as if the cause had been 
tried in Westminster Hall. When, there- 
fore, the “ issue’’ was ‘‘ made up,’’ a Writ 
went down from the Court to the sheriff of 
the county, directing him to summon a 
jury to attend the court at a certain pe- 
riod, at which it was supposed or feigned 
that the cause would be tried; but as it 
was known it could not be tried at that 
time, the jury, of course, did not appear; 
and then there was another writ to the 
sheriff, called a distringas, stating that 
the jury had (contrary to the fact) made a 
default, and directing him to ‘ distrain ”’ 
them by a certain penalty, and to have 
their bodies at Westminster at a certain 
other day, ‘‘unless before’’ (nisi prius) 
the justices of the king should come into 
the county and the place where assizes 
were held to try the causes; and all this 
because the ancient process, no longer ap- 
plicable, is notwithstanding retained. Sup- 
posing, however, the parties got to issue, 
and the cause came down to be tried, 
as according to the present course of pro- 
ceeding—if there were too many parties 
joined as plaintiffs, or too few, the plaintiff 
was nonsuited, that is, defeated and lost his 
cause for the time, notwithstanding that the 
debt was undoubtedly due, for the cause 
of action had accrued to some of the 
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plaintiffs; and, on the other hand, in cer- 
tain actions, if there were too many de- 
fendants sued, the plaintiff failed as against 
all, although he had an unquestionable 
claim against some. These‘anomalies had 
been brought about by the alteration of 
circumstances in the course of time. Now, 
it appeared that in 1846 146,000 writs 
were issued; of which only 2 per cent 
ever came to trial, only 5 per cent went 
so far as ‘‘ declaration ;’’ so that not more 
than 7 per cent arrived beyond the writ. 
This showed that nearly all the writs 
issued were settled before the time arrived 
for ‘‘appearance;”’ and that all the rest 
of them had been commeneed for undis- 
puted debts or claims. There were pro- 
visions in the Bill for reducing the cost 
of proceedings in cases of this class; and 
their Lordships would see, that, consider- 
ing the very small proportion which went 
to trial, it was desirable to render the 
expenses in the prior stages of proceeding 
as small as possible. The present Bill, 
as he had already observed, travelled 
through every stage of the suit. It first 
provided that when a writ was issued it 
should have an endorsement stating pre- 
cisely what is claimed for debt, and how 
much for costs. This would give the de- 
fendant an opportunity of knowing whether 
there was anything in the amount of the 
debt claimed to which he objected. If the 
defendant did not ‘‘appear’’ to the writ 
within eight days, judgment would be 
‘‘signed”’ upon the writ without the ex- 
pense of a ‘‘declaration,”’ or of ‘‘ interlo- 
cutory judgment,” or ‘‘final judgment,” 
according to the nature of the action. He 
thought that their Lordships would agree 
with him in thinking that the ‘‘ declaration ”’ 
gave little or no material information to 
the defendant in ordinary actions. It did 
indeed state whether the action was brought 
for goods sold or delivered, or on a bill of 
exchange. But if the causes belonged to 
the class he was referring to—those of 
ordinary debts and claims which the de- 
fendant did not dispute—there was no 
occasion why the cause should proceed to 
‘declaration,’ with ‘ plea’’ and inter- 
locutory judgment, because the writ would 
give the defendant due notice what the 
claim was, putting him upon his guard if 
he meant to defend; and if he did not 
appear in court within eight days to defend, 
‘final judgment’ would be “ signed;’’ 
and the result would be, that the costs 
would be reduced at least one fourth of 
what they would at present amount to, 
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where the cause travelled in the course 
described. With regard to formal and 
technical objections, they were altogether 
abolished. Many of them were connected 
with matters no longer material. For in- 
stance, originally the jury in every case 
came from the vicinity (visne) of the par- 
ties and of the transaction in question, and 
therefore every material fact alleged in the 
declaration was required to be accompanied 
with an averment, not only of time, but of 
place, in order that the Court might see 
what the ‘‘ venue ’’ must be, thatis, the place 
whence the jury must come which should 
try that matter of fact, if denied, and put 
in issue. But now that juries came from 
the county at large, this of course was 
immaterial; yet it very frequently gave 
rise to objections. Numerous other objec- 
tions could be taken in a form called 
‘special demurrers,’’ which would be alto- 
gether abolished. Very early statutes had 
been passed (after the original oral course 
of pleading was abandoned, and the present 
system adopted), requiring that formal 
objections should be stated specifically by 
way of ‘‘ special demurrer,’’ as distinguished 
from those legal objections which went to 
the merits of the case. These ‘special 
demurrers ’’ often remained many months 
upon the paper, awaiting a hearing; the 
present Bill abolished altogether all grounds 
of ‘‘ special demurrer,” that is to say, such 
objections as were only formal. Besides 
these, however, there were occasionally 
slips made in the pleading, which really 
were material—omissions of some important 
allegation, perhaps essential to the main- 
tenance of the action or of the defence. The 
opposite party could at present pass that 
by and proceed to the trial; and when-the 
other side has succeeded, move an “arrest 
of judgment,’’ upon a declaration, or for 
judgment non obstante veredicto (notwith- 
standing verdict), and thus deprive the 
party who succeeded at the trial of all the 
benefit of his success; or even might delay 
still longer, and sue out a writ of error 
after judgment’ had been given upon the 
verdict, and reverse all the proceedings in 
a superior tribunal. The Bill required that 
all these objections should be taken at an 
earlier stage, if at all, and wovld allow of 
no writ of error to reverse a judgment, 
except where the objection had been taken 
in the Court below. Thus their Lordships 
would see that the Bill travelled through 
the whole course of a suit—from the ‘‘writ 
of summons’’ to the “‘ writ of error,’’ dis- 
pensing altogether with numbers of forms, 
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abolishing many statements, and simplify- 
ing all. Although it could not be expected 
that a Bill thus: extensive in its operation 
could be rendered so perfect as to be free 
from objection, yet he believed it would 
remove much of the odium now resting 
upon proceedings at law, and would go as 
far as law could go to secure to a 
success in an honest suit—so far, at least, 
as to protect him from technical objections. 
He would not travel through all the clauses 
of the measure (some of which might pos- 
sibly be considered capable of improvement 
in the Committee), but, persuaded it was 
one their Lordships would ultimately pass, 
he would merely move that the Bill be read 
a second time. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2.” 

Lorp LYNDHURST said, no reason- 
able person could object to the Bill. It 
was the result of many months of labour 
on the part of persons very deeply in- 
formed upon the subject, and who had 
done everything in their power to render 
the Bill as perfect as possible. He did not 
rise to object to the Bill being read a 
second time, because every objection he 
had was to matters of detail, which could 
be considered in Committee. But there 
was one circumstance which he wished to 
present, which had always pressed upon 
his mind, and to which he had never been 
able to discover any satisfactory answer. 
The County Courts had now been estab- 
lished for several years, and their jurisdic- 
tion had been extended so far as 50. 
He understood that upwards of 5,000 
causes of between 201. and 50I. had been 
tried or decided within the last five months, 
which was at the rate of 12,000 per an- 
num; and he was informed in every quar- 
ter that the decisions of these Courts had 
given entire satisfaction. Now, he could 
not understand why, if these Courts had 
jurisdiction in certain cases up to 501., 
and their machinery was found adequate 
to the administration of justice therein, 
there should not be in the Superior Courts 
of Law, with reference to the same classes 
of cases, the same simple machinery 
adopted (presided over by the fifteen 
Judges), within a certain limit at least, 
say to the extent of 2001. or 3001. If 
the machinery now adopted in the County 
Courts were good for causes of 501., he 
could not see why the same system could 
not be adopted for causes of greater value 
of the same class. 

Lorpv BROUGHAM agreed that the 
Bill should be read a second time, and 
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then discuss the details in Committee— 
although he anticipated objections to it of 
three classes: that it did not go far 
enough; that it went too far; and that it 
went in the wrong direction. His own ob- 
jection to it was rather of the former cha- 
racter, that it did not go far enough; 
though he admitted that, so far as it went, 
it was in the right direction. These ob- 
jections, however, as his noble and learned 
Friend had observed, should be considered 
in Committee. He concurred with his 
noble and learned Friend as to the excel- 
lent working of the County Courts system, 
and as to the propriety of extending their 
jurisdiction. . 

Lorp LYNDHURST explained that he 
did not say anything about their jurisdic- 
tion; but he had suggested that if their 
machinery was deemed adequate to causes 
of a certain description, the same ma- 
chinery might be applied in the Superior 
Courts, under the presiding care of the 
Judges, to cases of a similar character, 
though of a larger amount. 

Lord BROUGHAM admitted that he 
had misunderstood what fell from his noble 
and learned Friend. He thought that if 
the suggestion of his noble and learned 
Friend were adopted, it would be of bene- 
fit both to the suitors and to the Courts of 
Common Law. This was a time when 
large and liberal amendments of the law 
were expected by the country, and ought 
to be granted. His Lordship then pro- 
ceeded to read to the House an extract 
from a letter which he had just received 
from his noble and learned Friend Lord 
Denman, on the subject of the Bill of 
which he and the Lord Chancellor had 
spoken the other night. His noble Friend 
said— 

“The present crisis could not fail to excite 
considerations of the highest importance. There 
is every appearance of an attempt to establish 
order on the basis of absolute power, and to 
teach mankind the lesson that the will of one 
man inay be safely intrusted with the interests of 
all, But, if there be any truth in moral reason- 
ing or long experience, it is clear that, without 
the basis of law, no solid fabric of order can be 
reared, nor can any security be given for the 
rights which even the best men and the best de- 
signed decrees may intend to confer. It appears 
to be the peculiar vocation of England to exhibit 
to the nations of the world a steady Government, 
and a peaceful, because contented, people, and 
that content must not be looked for (since it can- 
hot and ought not to exist), where a press is free, 
and the people moderately enlightened, while a 
single grievance is wilfully maintained after ex- 
posure. 


The LORD CHANCELLOR was not 
Lord Brougham 
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exactly aware what the course of proge- 
dure in the County Courts was after the 
‘*declaration”’ or ‘‘ plaint.”” If his noble 
and learned Friend was acquainted with it, 
and was prepared to recommend to the 
House to adopt it as a course of p 
for the Superior Courts, his recommenda.- 
tion would go a great way with the public 
and the profession; but as at present ad. 
vised, he (the Lord Chancellor) thought that 
the course of procedure laid down by the 
Bill was essential to the due administra- 
tion of justice, and fitted to the nature of 
the litigation which took place in the im- 
portant commercial and trading interests 
of the country; and he did not believe 
that the procedure of the County Courts 
was properly applicable to the suits in the 
Superior Courts. He should be glad, 
however, that the public should have the 
assurance of his noble and learned Friend’s 
judgment as to whether or not he thought 
that the County Court course of proceed- 
ing was fitted to be adopted for adminis- 
tration of all suits; but until he heard 
from his noble and learned Friend the deli- 
berate declaration of his judgment to that 
effect, he should not believe that his noble 
and learned Friend really entertained any 
such opinion. 

On Question, agreed to. Bill read 2* 
accordingly. 


FOREIGN REFUGEES IN ENGLAND. 

Viscount STRANGFORD said, he held 
in his hand some very important doca- 
ments, which had been laid on the table of 
their Lordships’ House, relating to the 
proceedings of Pen foreign refugees in 
this country. [Parliamentary Papers, 
No. [1433] Session 1852. ~ ly we - 
ments contained a series of remonstrances 
from the Ministers of Foreign Powers, 
protesting against the practices and de- 
signs of certain persons who had been 
driven from their own countries, and were 
alleged to be abusing the hospitality and 
protection of this country. The first of 
these documents was a remonstrance from 
the French Ambassador, which bore date 
so far back as the 29th of October last; 
and the noble Lord the late Foreign Sec- 
retary had not left office until the 22nd of 
December last. He wished; therefore, to 
know whether, during the long period that 
had elapsed since the receipt of the protest 
in question, any answer had been returned 
to the French Ambassador; next, if such 
answer had been given, what was its na- 
ture and tendeney; and, thirdly, why such 
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answer, if sent, had been omitted from the 
papers that had been laid before Parlia- 
ment? If no answer had yet been re- 
turned by Her Majesty’s Government, all 
he could say, was, that he.would most 
heartily rejoice if it should fall to the lot 
of the noble Earl the present Foreign Sec- 
retary to have to return it. 

Eant GRANVILLE said, he ng <1 
their Lordships would not consider him 
wanting in courtesy to the noble Viscount 
if he refrained from alluding to the intro- 
ductory remarks with which he had pre- 
faced his questions, especially with regard 
to bis predecessor in office. With regard 
to the question, whether Lord Palmerston 
gave any answer to the remonstrances 
which these despatches contained, he had 
to state to the House that no answers were 
sent by that noble Lord. But he (Earl 
Granville) had every reason to believe that 
if the noble Viscount had remained in office, 
his answer would not have been discordant 
with that which he had himself given. 

The Kart of ELLENBOROUGH asked 
if any conversations had taken place? By 
the statement that no answer had been 
given, he presumed the noble Earl meant 
that no “‘ official” answer had been sent 
—that was, none in writing; but he could 
hardly think it possible that there had not 
been some personal communication between 
the late Secretary for Foreign Affairs and 
the Foreign Ministers in this country, by 
which the sentiments of the noble Viscount 
were conveyed to those Ministers. 

Eart GRANVILLE replied, that such 
a conversation as that referred to by the 
noble Earl might not have occurred, he was 
not now in a position to state; but the 
noble Viscount, according to the usage in 
going out of office, had given him a long 
interview, in the course of which he ex- 
plained to him, in that remarkably clear 
and lucid manner for which he was more 
distinguished than any public man he had 
ever met, the state of our relations with 
all foreign countries. The noble Viscount 
alluded to this question as a point which 
he (Earl Granville) would have to consider 
and give an answer upon; but he gave him 
no information of any conversation between 
himself and the Minister of any Foreign 
Court on the subject. 

A Nosize LORD inquired whether any 
despatch had been subsequently received 
from our Ambassador at Vienna on the 
— of the refugees ? 

art GRANVILLE said, that all the 
despatches which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment had received on this plies were 
contained in the papers that had been laid 
before the House. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE, 

Lorpy LYNDHURST hoped that their 
Lordships would not consider him pertina- 
cious, if he again called their attention to 
the course of legislative proceedings in 
that House. He believed, an inspeo- 
tion of the Votes of the House of Com- 
mons, that seven or eight Bills effecting 
great alterations, and it might be improve- 
ments, in the law, were now prepared and 
laid on the table of that House—Bills re- 
quiring minute discussion in their details, 
and therefore scarcely likely to pass into 
law during the present Session. He knew 
many parties who thought that their Lord- 
ships’ House was only a House of revision 
ak not of initiation, and that they were 
rather an appellate jurisdiction than a le- 
gislative bod . That doctrine was quite 
contrary to the principles of the constitu- 
tion, and was, at any rate, novel and ex- 
traordinary. He had already stated the 
number of Bills which had already been 
introduced inte the House of Commons; 
but, with the exception of the solitar: Bill 
introduced by his noble and learned Friend 
on the woolsack, and just read a second 
time that evening, not one Bill for the im- 
provement of the law had been presented 
to the consideration of their Lordships. 
Now, he wished to ask his noble and 
learned Friend why he had not already 
brought forward in that place his Bill for 
the improvement of Charitable Trusts ? 
Last Session it was brought into the 
House at so late a period that it was as a 
matter of necessity thrown over when it 
reached the other House of Parliament, 
where they had no time to discuss it. He, 
therefore, submitted that the earliest oppor - 
tunity ought to be taken to secure a dis- 
cussion of that Bill in the present Session. 
There was another important Bill lost last 
Session, and requiring revival in the pre- 
sent—he meant the Bill for improving the 
Law of Patents and Inventions, That 
Bill went down to the other House, and met 
with nearly the same fate as the other 
Bill which he had just mentioned, partly 
from want of time to discuss it, and partly 
from a want of sufficient understanding be- 
tween the Ministers in that House and the 
Ministers in this. The history of that 
Bill was rather curious. A Bill on that 
subject was brought in originally by hi 
noble and learned Friend near him ( 
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Brougham) at the very commencement of 
the Session. If that Bill had passed 
through their Lordships’ House, it would 
have thas law early in the Session ; but 
his noble and learned Friend thought, that 
from the nature and variety of the in- 
terests involved in it, it should be carried 
through Parliament with the sanction and 
under the authority of Government; and 
the consequence was, that his noble and 
learned Friend expressed his readiness to 
surrender his Bill into the hands of Min- 
isters. Considerable time was consumed 
in the consideration of that proposal, and 
the result was that the proposal was not 
accepted; and a rival Bill, as their Lord- 
ships would recollect, was introduced by 
the noble Lord opposite, who was at that 
time Vice-President of the Board of Trade. 
But even that Bill was not brought in until 
a short time before the Easter vacation. 
As there were then two Bills before the 
House on the same subject, they were re- 
ferred, as a matter of course, to the con- 
sideration of a Select Committee. That 
Committee did not meet till after the Easter 
vacation, and the result of its inquiries 
was, that neither the Bill of his noble and 
learned Friend, nor that of the noble Earl 
opposite, was adopted by the Committee; 
but a Bill was drawn up and compounded 
of the two Bills, reminding him of the quo- 
tation— 


“ The force of nature could no further go ; 
To make a third she joined the other two.” 


That Bill was, he said, adopted by the 
Government, and received the sanction of 
his noble and learned Friend on the wool- 
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should be abolished in all cases of patent. 
What was the result of all this? That 
the Bill, with its Amendments, did not 
come up to their Lordships until the ber 
morning of the prorogation. Those Amend- 
ments were not printed, nor were they 
known to a single Peer. Even his noble 
and learned Friend on the woolsack was 
unacquainted with them. The noble Earl 
opposite, wisely, as it seemed to him (Lord 
Lyndhurst), declined to move their accept- 
ance by the House. The Privy Seal and 
the Great Seal were in conflict with each 
other on the occasion, and the whole matter 
terminated in the loss of the Bill. No, it 
did not terminate so; for their Lordships 
would have again to go over all the details 
of the Bill on the law of Patents and In- 
ventions in consequence of the procrasti- 
nation and delay of legislation in that 
House. He hoped, then, that his noble 
and learned Friend on the woolsack would 
not hesitate to lay at once on the table not 
only his Charitable Trusts Bill, but also 
the Bill for the Improvement of the Law 
of Patents and Inventions—a Bill of the 
utmost importance, which had given rise to 
such interests and such feelings in a large 
and valuable part of the community. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
noble and learned Lord had given the 
House a very amusing statement about the 
Patent Bill, which he dared say was all 
perfectly correct, but he could only say it 
was entirely new to him. That Bill was 
fn cee under the noble Earl then Vice- 

resident of the Board of Trade, and some 
of its provisions, at a late stage, were 





sack. It was natural to suppose that when 
that Bill went to the other Wii of Parlia- 
ment, it would have met, so far as the Go- 
vernment was concerned, with an easy pro- 
gress through that House; but, to his great 
surprise, when it reached the Committee 
in the House of Commons, 40 or 50 
Amendments were made to a Bill which 
had originated with their Lordships, and 
which had left them with the full sanction 
of his noble and learned Friend on the 
woolsack. The result was that the Bill 
was defeated, owing to the animated dis- 
cussions, and to the long delay attendant 
upon them, to which the Bill gave rise. 
One of the Amendments was of a singular 
nature. By the Bill every patent was re- 
quired to pass the Great Seal; but Her 
Majesty’s Attorney General, without any 
communication with the Lord Chancellor, 


brought under his (the Lord Chancellor’s) 
notice; but certainly the Bill generally had 
not come under his consideration. It was, 
however, deliberately considered, he be- 
lieved, and great pains were taken with it. 
He had suggested the addition of one 
clause, which was for the purpose of au- 
thorising a Court of Law to grant an in- 
junction where it was thought right to re- 
strain the proceedings of parties pirating 
patented inventions. The Bill went down 
to the other House. He did not know the 
period when it came up again, but he 
knew that it was a subject of considerable 
inquiry and anxiety to the noble Lord 
(Earl Granville) and himself, and he be- 
lieved it was brought up as early as it 
could be. But such extensive alterations 
had been made in it in the other House, 
that it was impossible for their er 
to consider it. There were several Bills 


which passed that House, and went down to 





proposed that the use of the Great Seal 
Lord Lyndhurst 
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the other House, but which, by reason of 
their arriving there so late, could not be 
considered, and therefore they did not be- 
come law. Other Bills which had passed 
the other House, and came up to their 
Lordships under like circumstances, were 
also lost in a similar manner. In his com- 
munication with the Government for the 
purpose of arranging the order of business, 
the course they decided to adopt was to 
bring in their Lordships’ House all Bills 
which had passed the House of Commons 
in the previous Session, and to bring in in 
the House of Commons all Bills which had 
passed their Lordships’ House in the pre- 
vious Session. Under that arrangement 
the Patent Bill was intended to be brought 
into their Lordships’ House. He had had 
a communication with his noble Friend who 
had charge of the Bill on that subject, and 
they were anxious to Jay that Bill on the 
table as early as possible. Since then in- 
timations had been received by the Go- 
vernment which led them to the conclusion 
that the Bill would be strenuously opposed 
in the House of Commons unless a Com- 
mittee was previously appointed to in- 
quire into the general subject. For that 
reason it was not intended to bring for- 
ward the Bill at the present moment. He 
believed it was found that some very influ- 
ential Members of the other House—per- 
sons extremely competent to form a judg- 
ment on the subject—desired to have a 
Committee of the nature he had observed. 
Upon further communication, his noble 
Friend opposite, or some other Member of 
the Government, who should be charged 
with the conduct of the measure, if they 
saw a probability of passing it by present- 
ing the Bill in their Lordships’ House, it 
would be introduced, and no time would 
be lost in doing so. Under the arrange- 
ment before mentioned, the Charitable 
Trusts Bill was passed in that House. It 
had been diseussed as fully as ever a Bill 
had been discussed in Committee upstairs, 
and therefore, having been passed through 
their Lordships’ House, it was deemed ex- 
pedient that it should be introduced in the 
present Session in the other House, where 
it either had already been, or was about to 
be, laid upon the table. He was unable to 
suggest any more convenient arrangement 
than that Bills which had passed through 
one House in the previous Session, should 
be initiated in the other House in the Ses- 
sion following. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that on re- 
flection upon what had been the fate of the 
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Patent Bill in the House of Commons last 
Session, he was induced to hesitate before 
renewing his solicitations to the noble and 
learned Lord on the woolsack that he 
should bring forward his great Chancery 
Reform Bill in their Lordships’ House. If 
the noble and learned Lord introduced it 
there, he was afraid that it would jeopar- 
dise the passing of so vitally important a 
measure; and he therefore now begged to 
renounce any desire on his part to press 
the initiative of that Bill in their Lordships’ 
House of Parliament. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that, in connection with this discussion, he 
had bad forcibly called to his mind a con- 
versation which he had many years ago on 
this very subject of introducing Bills of 
this description first in the House of Lords, 
with the late Lord Londonderry—than 
whom no man was more carefully observant 
of Parliamentary practice, or better ac- 

uainted with it; and he said, “‘I do not 
think we should gain much time. I never 
knew an instance of any Bill coming down 
from the House of Lords which was re- 
ceived with favour by the House of Com- 
mons.” Now if that could be said with 
truth—and he believed it could—of an un- 
reformed House of Commons, he confessed 
he did not think the changes which had 
taken place since were very likely to im- 
prove the disposition of the House of Com- 
mons towards the favourable reception of 
Bills sent down by the House of Lords, 
The strength of their Lordships’ House 
lay in dealing with the measures which 
came up from the other House; their Lord- 
ships would best consult their own useful- 
}ness by adhering to that course. 

Ear GREY said, that from his own ex- 

rience of that and the other House of 

arliament, he had certainly come to the 
conclusion that the prospect of carrying 
important measures was much greater when 
they began in that House. He believed 
they would never see the work of legisla- 
tion carried on at once with due delibera- 
tion, and also with the avoidance of unneces- 
sary delay, until some arrangement had been 
hit upon by which measures could be con- 
sidered during the one Session in the other 
House, and during the next Session in that 
House. He believed there were valid tech- 
nical objections to the Bill proposed by the 
noble Earl opposite; but he did not think 
that that was inconsistent with the adop- 
tion of some arrangement—whether by Re- 
solution or by Bill—by which it might be 
rendered practical for their Br to 
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consider in a subsequent year the measures 

which, in the former Session, were under 

the consideration of the other House. 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 9, 1852. 
Minurzs.] Pustic Bus.—1° Public Houses 

(Seotland). 

THE RECALL OF SIR HARRY SMITH. 

Mr. JOHN WILLIAMS said, that he 
wished to put a question to the noble Lord 
at the head of Her Majesty’s Government, 
A noble Duke, in another place, had 
lately, in speaking of Sir Harry Smith, 
referred to his conduct in terms of ap- 
proval, and had ee highly of his mili. 
tary services. ince then, however, a 
blue book upon the affairs of the Cape of 
Good Hope had been circulated [ Parliamen- 
tary Papers, No. [1428] 1852], in which 
there appeared a despatch from Earl Grey 
(dated January 14, 1852), condemning, in 
twelve different paragraphs, the proceed- 
ings of that gallant officer, and recalling 
him from his post. Now, on Tuesday last 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment read in that House, for the guidance 
of Lord Palmerston, a letter from Her 
Majesty, dated August, 1850, just six 
weeks after the House of Commons ex- 
pressed its approval of the policy of that 
ngble Lord. He wished, therefore, to ask 
whether any similar letter of instructions 
had been sent to Earl Grey at the Colonial 
Office; and whether the despatch of June 
last, condemnatory of Sir Harr Smith, 
was approved by the Prime Minister, and 
by him shown to the Sovereign, before it 
was sent to Sir Harry Smith; and whether 
the contents of the despatch were com- 
municated to Her Majesty by Earl Grey, 
as it appears in the sixth paragraph ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that, 
with reference to the first part of this 
question, he might state that when he 
entered office he received Her Majesty’s 
directions that all foreign despatches should 
be sent to Her Majesty; and the letter 
which he had read on a previous evening 
was only confirmatory of that instruction. 
On inquiring of Her Majesty whether co- 
lonial despatches also were to be submitted 
to Her Majesty, Her Majesty was pleased 
to say that She was desirous to know all 
important decisions affecting the Colonial 
Office, but that every particular despatch 
need not be submitted to Her. What was 


done with respect to this particular de- 
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spatch he could not say, except that it was 
transmitted to him, and that he concurred 
in, and approved it. The decision to re- 
eall Sir Harry Smith was the decision of 
the Cabinet; and the advice given to Her 
Majesty was that of the Government. 


FEARGUS O’CONNOR, ESQ. 

Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House, 
that he had received a Letter, dated Police 
Court, Bow Street, 9th February, 1852, 
| and signed T. Henry, which he read to the 
| House, as follows :— 


“ Police Court, Bow Street, 9th Feb., 1852, 

“ Sir—As I understand it is the practice to 
communicate to the House the arrest of a Mem- 
| ber of Parliament, I beg leave to report to you, 
| that Mr. Feargus O’Connor was convicted by me 
| this day for having assaulted a Police Constable 
jon last Saturday night, and was committed to 
prison for seven days, under the provisions of the 
2nd and 3rd Victoria, chap. 47, sect. 18.—I have 
the honour to be, your obedient Servant, 

“T, Henry, 





“ A Magistrate of Bow Street Police Court, 
“ Right Honourable the Speaker of the 
House of Commons,” &c. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I have now, 
Sir, to move for leave to bring in a Bill to 
extend the Right of Voting for Members 
of Parliament, and to amend the laws re- 
lating to the representation of the People. 
The state of affairs in which | bring for- 
ward this Motion ought to be satisfactory 
to Parliament and to the country. On 
looking back for the last four years, we 
have seen the continent of Europe torn by 
convulsions; but during that period the 
aspect of this country has been tranquil 
and loyal, and any threatened danger to 
our institutions has been met by the gene- 
ral spirit and unanimous feeling of the 
cuntry. Sir, it appears to me that this 
is she proper time for considering whether 
any further extension can be given to the 
right of voting consistently with the prin- 
ciples of the constitution, by which the 
prerogatives of the Crown, and the autho- 
rity of both Houses of Parliament, and 
the rights and liberties of the people, are 
equally secured. I know, Sir, there are 
some who say that we ouglit to wait rather 
until there is agitation on the subject— 
that it is better to legislate upon a subject 
of this kind when the passions of the peo- 
ple have been aroused—that then there is 
great discontent on the one side, and great 
fear on the other. Sir, I totally differ 
from that opinion. If we think it is de- 
sirable te make any further extension of 
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the right of voting, or to make any amend. 
ment in the state of the representation, it 
is well to consider the question with calm- 
ness, in a time of tranquillity, and to eon- 
fer those franchises without compulsion, as 
a reward of past conduct, and asa security 
for the permanence of the institutions of 
the country. I believe, therefore, I am 
doing right in now bringing forward a 
question of this kind consistently with the 
many previous assurances that I have 
given to this House on the subject. I 
repeat this because I am aware that it has 
been asserted, but asserted without a sha- 
dow of foundation, that it was merely on 
the spur of the moment, being pressed by 
the Motion that was made last year, that 
I gave a promise that I would bring this 
subject under the consideration the 
House during the present Session. Sir, 
it has been prot by me, and was so 
stated in the year 1848, that although I 
could not agree to Motions that were made 
in this House, especially to a Motion made 
by my hon. Friend the Member for Mon- 
trose (Mr. Hume), my opinion was that it 
might be advisable to consider the further 
extension of the franchise at a time when 
the subject could be solemnly and delibe- 
rately considered. In the year 1849, I 
accordingly brought under the considera- 
tion of the Cabinet, whether we should 
introduce such a measure into Parliament; 
and it was thought that as such a measure 
must lead, before any long period, to a 
dissolution, it was advisable not to bring it 
forward in the then ensuing Session. 
Again, last year, there was a deliberation 
of the Cabinet on this subject, and the 
reasons for postponement appeared to out- 
weigh those for immediately bringing for- 
ward the measure. But although the 
reasons for postponement were valid, yet 
it of course exposed me, or any one on 
whom might devolve the duty of stating 
the course of the Government, to this dis- 
advantage, either that I must, by giving 
reasons against the Motion that was made, 
and opposing it altogether, conceal that 
which was the real intention of the Go- 
vernment, and thus appear to pledge them 
to a course which they never meant to 
follow; or, on the other hand, I was 
obliged to state the tenor of my general 
intentions, and thus in some measure give 
information which would raise expectation 
and lead to hopes that might not probably 
be realised. I therefore preferred the 
latter alternative. No doubt that course 
has not been without inconvenience. I 
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must say, however, that there was nothing 
that I had ever said—there was no 
tation which I had ever held out—that could 
induce extravagant hopes on the one side, 
or exaggerated fears on the other, as to 
the nature of the measure I was about to 
propose. Sir, having said this much as a 
preface to my statement, I think it will be 
convenient if the House will, with me, re- 
view the measures that have been taken, 
and indeed the measures that have been 
Day ete on this subject at various times. 
do not mean to enter into any discussion 
with respect to the general principle of 
representation. I believe it is now very 
well agreed that the claim to have the 
franchise extended to every individual, is 
not a claim which ean be supported. The 
abject to be gained is government; 
and the mode of obtaining a fair represen- 
tation of the people, and of obtaining a repre- 
sentation which can perform the functions 
of the House of Commons, is to be sought 
for in any measures that can be adopted. 
In considering any measures that affect 
the representation of the people and the 
mode of electing Members to this House, 
we must always consider how great and 
important are the functions which this 
House has to perform. I do not know 
any example—certainly not in modern his- 
tory, scarcely in ancient history—of func- 
tions so important being performed by any 
similar body; for not only are all the laws 
submitted to us—not only must the taxes 
be voted, and their expenditure regulated 
by this House—but that power over the 
oop purse which this House possesses, 
as gradually led it to give advice to the 
Crown on all questions of its influence 
upon other questions connected with the 
Administration and Government; and this 
House is frequently called upon to exer- 
cise the right which it so possesses. On 
referring, Sir, to the proceedings with re- 
spect to the representation of this House 
in former days, we find that in the year 
1782, when there was great excitement on 
the subject of reform, Mr. Pitt brought 
forward a general Motion, without stating 
any particular measure. He was sup- 
ported by Mr. Fox, who, with his usual 
good sense and grasp of mind, said he did 
not agree with those who would restrict 
the franchise to any particular class or in- 
terest, but should like to see all classes 
and interests represented. In the year 
1785, Mr. Pitt—holding then the impor- 
tant offices of First Lord of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer—brought 
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forward a more mature measure on the 
subject. He proposed that a fund of 
1,000,0007. should be set apart which 
should be devoted to the purposes of pur- 
chasing thirty-six small boroughs return- 
ing Members to Parliament; and he pro- 
posed that those Members should be re- 
placed in the House by Members repre- 
senting counties; in that respect following 
the idea Lord Chatham entertained, that 
what was most to be desired in this House 
was an addition to the county representa- 
tion. He proposed, moreover, that there 
should be a sum also granted for the fur- 
ther purchase of boroughs as they came 
into the market, by means of which some of 
the largest towns which then were becom- 
ing populous would obtain the right of 
sending Members to Parliament. He also 
proposed a great extension of suffrage in 
some of the larger towns. That proposi- 
tion was rejected; and when in the year 
1790 Mr. Flood proposed the adoption of 
a measure of reform, Mr. Pitt declared 
that, although he had not changed his 
opinions as to reform, he did not think the 
discussion of the question would lead to 
any advantageous result, and therefore 
moved the Orders of the Day. I will pass 
over the various Motions that were made 
while this country was agitated by the 
French war and the French revolution. 
I think those measures and plans were, in 
a great degree, influenced by the violence 
of the passions which then prevailed, 
either in favour of very large popular 
rights, or, on the other hand, in favour of 
power for putting down any attempts to 
change the constitution. A considerable 
time after the termination of the war, in 
the year 1821, a measure was brought 
forward by Lord Durham, then Mr. Lamb- 
ton, by which the country was to be di- 
vided into districts; but that plan was re- 
jected by the House. In the year 1822 I 
myself had the honour to bring forward a 
plan of reform by which I proposed that 
100 Members should be taken from the 
smaller boroughs —takjng one Member 
from each of those boroughs—and that 
sixty of those Members should be given to 
counties, and forty to towns. Mr. Canning 
made a most eloquent speech in that de- 
bate, and gave me at the conclusion of it 
great hopes of success on some subsequent 
oceasion in obtaining a reform of the re- 
presentation. Mr. Canning pointed out the 
difficulties I should have to encounter, if 
my plan was carried into effect, of main- 
taining the burgage tenure, which every 
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person knows was a species of occupation, 
and entirely in the hands of the proprie- 
tors. Several Motions were made in this 
House during the period that elapsed be- 
tween 1822 and 1831; and I brought for- 
ward in 1831, as the organ of the Govern- 
ment of the day, a plan of reform which 
was the basis of that which was afterwards 
passed by this House. I hold in my hand 
the original paper which was submitted to 
Lord Durham, Lord Duncannon, and Sir 
James Graham, in December, 1830, and 
which is marked in Lord Durham’s hand- 
writing, ‘‘ Lord John Russell’s plan;’’ that 
plan proposed that fifty boroughs should 
cease to return Members to Parliament— 
that fifty others should only have one Mem- 
ber each—and that in cities and boroughs 
generally a 107. household franchise should 
be established. I proposed likewise certain 
changes somewhat similar to those in the 
former plan. This plan was discussed 
and laid before the Cabinet in a shape a 
little modified from the original of that 
measure I proposed. It was thought 
better, however, to take the limit of po- 
pulation, and it was proposed that all 
boroughs having under 2,000 inhabitants 
should cease to return Members, and that 
all boroughs having a population of from 
2,000 to 4,000, and up to 6,000 inhabit- 
ants, should each return one Member. 
In the long and animated discussions that 
followed the proposition of that plan, a 
difficulty arose with respect to the assumed 
population of the different boroughs. As 
the population returns gave the boundaries 
of parishes and not of boroughs, there 
was a great difference in many cases be- 
tween the population as assumed, and the 
population as it should be taken. It was 
necessary, in consequence, to appoint Com- 
missioners who would ascertain the real 
boundaries of the boroughs, and to obtain 
more accurate information with respect to 
the real number of the population and 
houses. In the subsequent Reform Bill, 
as brought before another Parliament after 
the dissolution, it was proposed not to take, 
as I did at first, an arbitrary number of 
fifty boroughs to be disfranchised, and fifty 
others to be left with the privilege of 
returning only one Member each, nor to 
take the limit of population simply, but 
in reference to the boroughs to be disfran- 
chised, to take, as the test for disfranchise- 
ment, the number of the houses and the 
assessments to the assessed taxes. Such 
was the basis upon which that part of the 
Reform Bill was founded. It went upon 
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the basis of the smallness of those 
boroughs, on the ground that many of 
them were places without any inhabitants 
at all. In others, the inhabitants were 
few in number, and never had any right of 
voting. The burgage tenure was in the 
hands of the proprietors, and therefore 
nomination, strictly and properly so called, 
existed in those boroughs. In proposin 

the great changes that we then po | 
—in proposing that a great number of 
large towns should then be enfranchised— 
that the great seats of manufactures, as 
Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham. Sheffield, 
and other places, should have Members— 
and in proposing likewise a very consider- 
able addition to the county representation, 
we did not, in disfranchising a great num- 
ber of boroughs having a small population, 
go to the extent of saying that no borough 
with a small population should have Mem- 
bers, but only to the extent of determin- 
ing that those boroughs which we con- 
ceived to be nomination boroughs should 
cease to return Members. These are the 
words I find reported—not actually the 
very words I used, but the substance of 
what I said on introducing the second Re- 
form Bill in the month of June, 1831:— 


“In the representation, as we propose to leave 
it, there will still be a class which some may think 
a blot on our system, but the existence, I think, 
will add to the permanence of Parliament, and to 
the welfare of the peopl-—I mean that there will 
be a hundred or more Members from places of 
three, four, five, or six thousand inhabitants, who 
will not perhaps immediately represent any par- 
ticular interest, and who may, therefore, be better 
qualified to speak and inform the House on great 
questions of general interest to the community, 
If we had proceeded as some recommended, viz., 
to destroy the existing system, and to allow none 
but Members from counties, and large cities and 
towns, although it would have been a represen- 
tation of the landed, commercial, and manufac- 
turing interests, something would still have been 
wanting to its completeness. That something I 
find in a number of persons not connected either 
with the land, commerce, or manufactures, but 
who are certainly well worthy to enter these 
walls, and able to give advice and advance opin- 
ions important to the welfare of the community.” 
—[8 Hansard, iv. 338.] 


The fault that was then found with our 
plan ‘was not that we had not destroyed 
those boroughs; but it was said with re- 
spect to Schedule B that we had gone too 
far—that we were taking away Members 
from that class that was stated to be, and 
that we admitted were, an important class 
of Members in this House. I have stated 
this, because you will have reason presently 
to see that it comes immediately to bear 
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upon the question as regards the we 
shall now introduce. In the first nd I 
think that if we had none but Members of 
counties and Members for large cities, it 
would be impossible to say that the people 
of this country were fairly represented. 
You would not find with respect to coun- 
ties that others would be selected as repre- 
sentatives than those who were generally 
known from residence or property in them. 
You would not find in other places 
that persons who did not immediately re- 
present the popular opinion of the da 
would be ected. You would find, 
therefore, that many of those persons to 
whom I have referred would be excluded 
completely from the representation, and the 
result would be an incompleteness in the re- 
| mi caagea ms of the country. Other nations 
ave endeavoured to remedy that which is 
an obvious fault in representation founded 
solely on numbers. In ancient Rome they 
had a particular contrivance to give weight in 
certain cases independent of numbers. We 
find also in the United States of America, 
that besides the institution of the Senate, 
whose members do not immediately repre- 
sent numbers, but are chosen according to 
the constitution of each State, there is a 
wer in the President of the United States, 
holding the executive office, which is a 
power in some respects beyond that which 
the Sovereign of this country . 
The President of the United States, in 
choosing the Members of his Government, 
may utterly disregard the wishes of Con- 
gress, and choose any person he pleases, to 
represent any policy he pleases, and does 
not consider them responsible to Congress, 
but to himself, as head of the Executive. 
Thus, in that constitution, the Congress, 
in this respect, holds a different position 
from that of the House of Commons, whose 
deliberations and decisions affect all hold- 
ing office under the Crown. I therefore 
hold that it would be extremely unwise to 
destroy the balance of the constitution, as 
we should do if we were to say that we 
would have none but the representatives of 
counties and large cities and towns, and 
that we would admit of no other kind of 
representation. In the Bill of 1832, we 
proposed, as I have said, a large and wide 
disfranchisement, and we did that on the 
ground that there were certain boroughs 
that did not and could not represent the 
opinions of the inhabitants, and therefore 
were unfitted for admission to the repre- 
sentation. We did it likewise on the 
ground that there were many great towns 
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and places of manufacturing industry which 
c not otherwise obtain Members, as it 
was desirable not to increase the number 
in the House; but on looking to the pre- 
sent state of affairs, I cannot see that 
there is any such ground of necessity as 
should induce us now to have recourse to 
any absolute disfranchisement. It appears 
to me, as I have stated more than once, and 
stated at the time of the discussion on the 
Reform Bill, that nothing but a great neces- 
sity should induce you to resort to an arbi- 
trary and absolute disfranchisement. What 
we propose by the name of disfranchisement 
is simply this—to disfranchise in every case 
of proved corruption; and by the second Bill 
I have to bring forward this evening, I 
propose that there should be a considerable 
change in the mode of inquiry into cases 
of corruption. It is no doubt true that 
there exists at the present time many 
boroughs in which bribery has become 
inveterate, and that it would be difficult 
for any one to obtain his return if he did 
not resort to those corrupting practices. 
I own that I think considerable damage 
was done in this respect by that which 
otherwise was a great improvement of the 
law—the Grenville Act. The Grenville 
Act enabled parties to come forward and 
state their own case, as between A and B, 
as to whether A or B had a right to be 
returned, with all the medes of evidence 
and the costs of counsel that belonged to 
the trial of a civil action; but while this 
good was obtained, that the return of a 
particular Member, or making void an 
election, was no longer a matter of party 
dispute in this House, this mischief at the 
same time was done—that a seat was no 
longer considered as a matter of public 
interest, of which the whole House could 
take cognisance. At the beginning of the 
last century, when Mr. Sheppard had re- 
sorted to extensive and corrupt practices 
in various boroughs, his conduct was con- 
sidered worthy of notice by Sir Edward 
Seymour, then an eminent Member of this 
House, who proved the corrupt practices 
in every borough, and established facts, 
for which he obtained the thanks of the 
House, But as the matter now stands, as 
soon as the person who wants the seat 
obtains the end of unseating his opponent, 
the inquiry finishes. Of course he will not 
incur the expense of resorting to further 
proceedings ; and while the question re- 
specting the seat is no doubt fairly decided, 

e question of public justice and the purity 
of this House, are left uninquired into, 
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Now, Sir, what I propose is, that on an 
Address from this House to the Crowa— 
be that Address based on the Report of an 
Election Committee, or of a Select Com- 
mittee appointed by the House, or, if the 
House think proper, on common fame and 
notoriety—it shall be lawful for the Crown 
to appoint a Commission, which Commis- 
sion shall resort to the borough, and there 
prosecute the same means of inquiry that 
were so lately exercised with so much suc- 
cess in the case of St. Albans. By this 
mode I conceive that in many cases we 
shall obtain evidence sufficient to enable 
us:to disfranchise a corrupt borough. I 


do not think the other House of Parliament — 


would complain of this mode of proceeding, 
because no disfranchisement could take 
place without their concurrence, and the 
evidence of corrupt practices would be as 
open to them as to us. It would then 
be possible for us occasionally to enfran- 
chise large towns in the country, which 
have a great population, and are the 
seats of trade and manufactures. Of 
course the House, if it thinks fit, can, on 
disfranchising a borough, as in the case 
of Sudbury, give the Members to any 
large county instead of giving them to a 
town, but I think that in those cases towns 
should have the preference. With regard 
to the two seats which are at the disposal 
of the House by the disfranchisement of 
Sudbury, we propose to give a Member to 
Birkenhead, and a Member to Burnley. If 
Parliament shall agree to the disfranchise- 
ment of St, Albans, we will propose, in 
like manner, that two other large towns 
should each return a Member to Parlia- 
ment. I am now merely speaking of the 
disposal of the two seats that have become 
vacant by the disfranchisement of Sud- 
bury, and reminding you that, of course, if 
St. Albans shall be disfranchised, we shall 
have two seats more to dispose of. The 
principle of disfranchisement which we 
propose to adopt is this—to disfranchise in 
cases of proved corruption, but not to 
adopt any arbitrary rule of disfranchise- 
ment. I come now to what we propose 
with regard to the extension of the suf- 
frage. It appears to me there are two 
grounds on which we may propose a con- 
siderable extension of the suffrage in the 
cities and boroughs of the United King- 
dom. At the time of the Reform Bill, in 
placing the right of voting in’ householders 
where the value was 10/. a year,we did what 
I think it was right to do, and what it was 
our duty to do; we placed the suffrage rather 
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i than it was necessary to fix it. We 
r that at a time when, together with a 
great wish to reform, there was a great de- 
sire that it should be a complete reform, 
and we were very unwilling to place the 
suffrage in hands that were unworthy of 
it. I own I think that, although we were 
right in proposing the 10/. franchise at 
that time; yet, after all we have seen of 
the safety with which our institutions have 
worked since the passing of that measure, 
which menaced, it was said, all our insti- 
tutions, we might now place the franchise 
lower. But, Sir, there is another ground 
which I confess has great influence on my 
mind, and it was the ground upon which I 
very much based the original proposition 
for reform in 1832— it is the peo te the 
growing intelligence and education of the 
ro I could prove that proposition if 

thought it necessary to go into details, 
but I shall not weary the House by thus 
adding to the statement I have to make. 
I could prove it by showing the increased 
sale of newspapers and books, and by the 
great number of schools that have been 
established since 1831. I could prove the 
great increase that has taken place in 
intelligence amongst the people of this 
eountry, but I do not think that it is ne- 
cessary to go into those proofs at this 
time. I think that the experience of every 
Member of this House is sufficient to in- 
duce him to concur with me, and to say 
that the franchise which was given in 1832 
might be made more extensive at the pre- 
sent time. We propose, instead of house- 
holders of the rated value of 101., occu- 
pying houses or shops of that annual value, 
to take householders of 5/. rated value. 
In looking at the general returns which 
have been received, I should say that, in 

int of numbers, the proportion of house- 
folders, of from 51. to 100. rated value, as 
compared with those of 100. and upwards, 
is as six to ten. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that when we propose to lower the 
franchise in cities and boroughs to 51. rated 
value, we shall add a very great number of 
persons to those who now exercise the elec- 
tive franchise. For my part, I am per- 
suaded that the franchise may be safely 
entrusted to them, convinced that they are 
a class of householders with whom our in- 
stitutions will be in perfect safety, and 
who have intelligence sufficient to entitle 
them to exercise the power which we 
propose to place in their hands. With re- 
gard to counties, I do not propose to make 
any change in the principle from that 
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which has been the general constitution of 


this House, that the representation of 
counties should be placed on a different 
basis from that of cities and boroughs, 
The greatest change that was made in this 
respect at the time of the Reform Act was 
ac which was introduced by a Noble- 
man, then a Member of this House, and 
now of the other House of Parliament (the 
Duke of Buckingham). That which we 
proposed went on the principle of tenure— 
40s. freeholds, copyhold tenure, and leases 
of a certain duration—not losing sight of 
the original difference between county 
Members and borough Members, the one 
being founded upon tenure, and the other 
upon occupation. But the proposition of 
that noble Lord, which was sanctioned by 
a majority of this House, gave to occupiers 
rated on a rental of 501. a year a right to 
vote. I think, indeed I thought so at that 
time, that we may fairly lower the franchise 
to that amount which entitles a man to sit 
on a jury. Among the jury qualifications is 
one, that persons occupying property of the 
rated value of 201. a year are qualified to 
serve on juries. I think that a person 
who is qualified to serve on a jury cannot 
be an unfit person to be entrusted with the 
elective qualification. Besides this right 
of voting, we propose to reduce the amount 
with respect to copyholders and long lease- 
holders, from 101, to 51. There is another 
right of voting which I have to mention, 
and which we propose should be given in- 
discriminately to persons residing either 
in a county or a borough—that is to say, 
if they reside in a county without the 
limits of a borough, they may vote for 
the county; and if within the limits of the 
borough, they may vote for the borough: 
these new voters being persons paying 
direct taxes in the shape of assessed taxes, 
or paying income tax to the amount of 
40s. a year. We do not propose that per- 
sons paying licences—though they may be 
taken as direct taxes—should have the 
right of voting, because we think it might 
be liable to abuse. But with regard to 
persons who pay 40s. a year in direct 
taxes, we propose that the right of voting 
should be given to them, and clauses have 
been drawn to carry out this object. Now, 
the reason on which this particular fran- 
chise is founded, is the objection which has 
been constantly made, and not without rea- 
son, that while persons having freehold 
property, and others occupying leasehold 


property, are possessed of the franchise, 


there are great numbers of well-educated 
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men who, not having that particular species 
of property, aro debarred from the right of 
voting. We hope, therefore, by this pro- 
position to bor oe them to have votes, and 
thus to contribute to the representation of 
the country. Having stated the extension 
of the franchise within the existing limits, 
I come now, Sir, to state that I propose 
an extension of the franchise without the 
limits of certain small boroughs. As I 
have already stated, I think, on princi- 

le, that we were right at the time of the 

eform Bill in maintaining a certain num- 
ber of boroughs of that kind; and I do not 
find that any of those whom I have men- 
tioned—Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, or any of those 
who brought forward measures of reform— 
have agreed to the total destruction of 
small boroughs. I find there is at this 
time an outery against them; but that 
outcry, with the exception of certain cases 
to which I shall hereafter have to allude, 
is founded on the mistaken notion that all 
the smaller boroughs of the country are 
infected with bribery and corruption. 
Now I believe that is a great mistake. I 
believe that while bribery and corruption 
exist in many of the smaller boroughs, 
the same thing may be said, and to as large 
an extent may be said, of many of the 
larger boroughs. I do not believe it is at 
all peculiar to those smaller boroughs; I 
believe, on the other hand, that there are 
many of those boroughs in which bribery 
is almost unknown, and where elections 
have been conducted with perfect purity. 
But it is said, and said certainly with great 
truth, that with regard to many of those 
smaller boroughs, not only does the influ- 
ence of property prevail, and not only does 
property influence the elections, but that 
the property of individuals is so over- 
whelming in many of them, that they ap- 
proach the character of those boroughs in 
which direct nomination formerly prevail- 
ed. Now, Sir, I think it desirable to take 
away that reproach, because, although we 
might at the present time leave these bo- 
roughs totally undisturbed, yet I cannot 
but think the continuance of that reproach, 
and the odium into which they would fall, 
would render it doubtful at some future 
time whether they could be maintained. 
We propose, therefore, with regard to a 
certain number of those boroughs, to 
diffuse the influence, as it were, and to 
add some of the neighbouring towns in the 
same county, or towns in the neighbouring 
counties, and give them the right of send- 
ing representatives to Parliament. The 
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line which we take is not founded on that 
which was taken in the time of the Reform 
Bill, namely, the number of houses assess- 
ed to the assessed taxes, because we have 
now at hand better, and, I think, a more 
convenient test for the point under con- 
sideration. At the time the Reform Bill 
was discussed in this House, I stated that, 
in my opinion, nearly all the boroughs 
should not have less than 300 voters each. 
While this has been proved to be the case 
generally, there are fourteen smaller bo- 
roughs which have less than the number I 
have stated; there are upwards of thirty 
more with less than 400 electors, and 
several more that have less than 500 elec- 
tors. When I speak now of electors, I 
am speaking of permanent electors, name- 
ly, those who are 10I. householders, and 
those who are freemen holding the right to 
vote, which was maintained and guaranteed 
to them at the time when the Reform Bill 
passed. We propose to go up tothe num- 
ber of 500 of those permanent electors, 
and to add places to all boroughs which 
have less than 500 of such electors, con- 
sisting of 107. householders. The number 
of boroughs to which this principle will + 
ply is sixty-seven. I am speaking now only 
of England and Wales. 1 do not wish at pre- 
sent to enter into any details on this subject, 
because I think those details will be far 
better discussed when the Bill is before the 
House, and when it will be seen in what 
manner this principle will operate. There 
is an observation which I must make, 
which is an observation certainly founded 
on truth, although it may have different 
effects on gentlemen who take different 
views on this subject; it is, that those 
smaller boroughs are, generally speaking, 
with the exception of Yorkshire, in the 
south and west of the kingdom. They 
are, therefore, boroughs situated rather in 
the agricultural than in the manufacturing 
and commercial parts of the country. It 
follows that the places which we can join 
to those smaller boroughs, being places in 
the neighbourhood of towns of somewhat 
the same character, are not towns bearing 
the character of or likely to rise to manu- 
facturing or commercial prosperity. The 
effect, therefore, of this is, whether it be 
right or wrong, whether it be judged poli- 
tic or impolitic, to maintain the same 
general balance established at the time of 
the Refcrm Bill. It is obvious, if we had 
disfranchised those boroughs, and if we 
had given the right of voting to towns in 
the north of England, there would have 
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been a disturbance of that balance, and 
that the agricultural interest would have 
been depressed and the manufacturing 
raised in its stead. That might be a right 
thing to do; that might be what many 
Gentlemen would wish; but I will frankly 
say it is not what we are ou to do. 
We are prepared to extend the franchise; 
but while we make large additions to 
boroughs, we propose to leave general in- 
terests as we find them, and not to disturb 
them; feeling, if we did so, we should 
only raise a fierce struggle, which would 
inflame the minds of Members of this 
House, while it would cause our measure 
to be strongly opposed in the other House 
of Parliament. I have now stated the 
general purport of the measure with re- 
gard to the franchise. There are other 
rovisions in the Bill which I propose to 
introduce, which I will shortly state. In 
answer to a speech of a right hon. Friend 
of mine last year, I stated that no good 
end was attained in retaining the present 
roperty qualification of Members of Par- 
ly seeing that it was so capable of 
being evaded; that I thought it had been 
introduced contrary to the general prin- 
ciples of representation, and that for my 
part I should willingly see it abandoned. 
Sir, maintaining that opinion still, I avail 
myself of this opportunity of repealing all 
those Acts, beginning with the Act of 
Anne, by which those various property 
qualifications were imposed. In so doing, 
I shall propose that Members for places in 
England and Ireland shal] be in the same 
position as those representing places in 
Scotland, and I think that in point of pro- 
perty no one will say the Scotch Members 
of this House are in any way inferior to 
those of England or Ireland. Sir, there 
is another provision which I propose to 
introduce into this Bill, but which I cannot 
introduce at first without going into a 
Committee of the whole House. It ap- 
pears to me that the state of the Oaths 
required to be taken at the table of this 
House are not such as can be consistent 
with the Bill. In the first place, we make 
it necessary to abjure James III. and his 
descendants, and to enter into various par- 
ticulars with respect to that family, in 
regard to which it. is not now necessary to 
say what it was necessary to say in the 
reign of the first Prince of the House of 
Hanover. In the next place, I think there 
is an invidious distinction made in the 
oath between Protestant and Roman Ca- 
tholic Members. It appears to me, then, 
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there ought to be an oath which Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics can alike take. 
I cannot see what is the advantage of 
making the Protestant abjure the eccle- 
siastical and spiritual supremacy of the 
Pope, if you think the Roman Catholic, of 
whom alone you could be afraid in this 
respect, abjures only the Pope’s temporal 
and civil supremacy; nor do I think that 
there is any advantage in the provision 
which leads a Roman Catholic to declare 
that he will maintain the established laws 
of property, that he will not attempt to 
subvert the Protestant religion, or to in- 
terfere with the settlement of the Church 
as established in this realm. It appears 
to me that an oath for these pur is 
totally useless. If a Member admit on 
taking his seat in this House that he has 
no wish to disturb the Established Church, 
the oath is then useless; but if he comes 
here determined to disturb the Protestant 
Church, and to do all that he can to injure 
it, then I say an oath will not prevent 
him doing it. On the other hand, as it 
merely affords upportunities on certain 
occasions for taunting Roman Catholics 
with a violation of their Oaths, I think 
these provisions had far better be aban- 
doned. It will, therefore, not surprise the 
House to learn that the new form of oath 
which I have provided is, generally speak- 
ing, the Roman Catholic oath, with cer- 
tain omissions, and that I have not re- 
enacted the words “ on the true faith of a 
Christian.”’ It is abundantly clear that those 
words were not originally introduced in order 
to confine the right of sitting in this House 
to Christians, but for another purpose ; 
and it is also well known that the Judges 
of the land are not quite ready to decide 
unanimously as to the bearing of those 
words, and as to whether any penalty has 
been incurred in a recent instance. It 
appears to me to be far better to make 
a simple oath which all the Members of 
this Ses could take, and which should 
pledge them to allegiance to the Throne 
and fidelity to the succession, and which 
would not obtain the objectionable require- 
ments I have mentioned. There is another 
provision of the Bill, which I conceive will 
not be objected to, and which the existing 
state of the law seems to render necessary. 
At present, if a Member accepts an office 
under the Crown, it is well known that he 
vacates his seat. Whether that was origi- 
nally a wise provision, I will not say; but it 
is quite clear that it gives the electoral 
body an opportunity of saying whether 
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they choose to have a Member who is in 
office, and will therefore be expected to 
give his vote with the Government of the 
day, or whether they require that their 
Member should be independent and un- 
shackled by any kind of tie. But there is 
another provision which appears to me to 
be totally unnecessary. It is, that when a 
Member changes his office—for example, 
having been Solicitor General, he becomes 
Attorney General—he must vacate his 
seat and go again to an election. It ap- 
pears to me, that the electors having once 
had an opportunity of deciding when their 
representative accepted an office under the 
Crown, he should not again be called upon 
to appear before them on changing his 
office. I propose, therefore, to alter the 
law to that extent. Sir, I believe that I 
have gone through all the main provisions 
of the Bill which I propose to introduce. 
It appears to me to be in consonance 
with that which I have frequently said we 
should endeavour to attain, namely, to have 
a supplement to the Reform Bill, and not 
to provide a substitute for it. I have now 
for thirty years devoted great attention to 
this subject. Indeed it is more than thirty 
years since I first proposed a measure on a 
subject of reform, and it is nearly thirty 
since I proposed a measure when I was 
met by the ability and eloquence of Mr. 
Canning. Since that time I have suc- 
ceeded, under the auspices of Lord Grey 
and his colleagues, in carrying a large 
measure of reform; and, so far from ful- 
filling the forebodings of Mr. Canning, I 
am happy to say that measure has tended 
to promote the happiness and liberty of 
this country, while it is one which has 
in no respeet endangered the Throne or 
any of the institutions of this country. 
I trust that in proceeding further in the 
same direction, but, in so proceeding, 
taking care to measure your steps and to 
weigh the advances you make, you will con- 
tribute still further to the liberty and pros- 
perity of the country, while you maintain 
the framework of the constitution. I have 
only to say that two other Bills will shortly 
be introduced—one relating to Scotland, 
which makes some provision with respect 
to the prevention of fictitious votes, by 
_ taking care that the titles to the qualifi- 
eation shall be completed by the actual in- 
feoffment of the owner. It provides also 
for the reduction to 201. of the franchise 
in counties, and to 51. of that in cities and 
boroughs, whether with res to owners 
or occupiers. With regard to Ireland, 
Lord John Russell 
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which, in respect to the representation, has 
been under the senaldivesiio of a 
very lately, we do not propose to make an 
alteration with regard to the county re 
chise; but with respect to the franchise for 
cities and boroughs we do propose to reduce 
it from 81. to 51. It appears that an 8, 
franchise has greatly restricted the number 
of the electors. With regard to the very 
small boroughs, whether it is not advisable 
to add neighbouring towns to them I will 
not say, nor will I say how far the pro- 
sed extension of the franchise with re- 
gard to the Irish boroughs is likely to en- 
large the number of electors; but when the 
Bill is introduced it may be a question 
for the House to consider how far that ad- 
dition in some of the existing boroughs 
can be made. Sir, I trust, that when this 
enlarged franchise is given in the way I 
have stated, we shall next see the Govern- 
ment of this country, in whose hands soever 
it may be placed, considering most seriously 
and earnestly the great question of the 
education of the people. In my mind this 
question of the franchise is not alien from 
that other one of providing that the in- 
struction and edueation of the people should 
be in a better state than it now is. I am 
convinced that if after a measure of this 
kind, in another Session of Parliament this 
House shall consider the means of estab- 
lishing a really national system of educa- 
tion, they will confer one of the greatest 
blessings which can be conferred on this 
country-—one for which I believe the people 
are now almost prepared, ard which, after 
further discussion, I do trust may be carried 
with very nearly a general assent. I do 
not propose now, however, to enter into this 
question. I have stated the general prin- 
ciples of the Bill I propose to introduce, 
and I ~ mae that in this time of quiet and 
tranquillity we may fairly consider that we 


are not acting under compulsion of any 


kind, that we are not obliged by any 
clamour to introduce this measure, but that 
we do it with an earnest and humble h 
that we may contribute something to the 
happiness and the liberty of the country. 

Question proposed, ‘* That leave be given 
to bring in a Bill to extend the Right of 
Voting for Members of Parliament.’ 

Mr. HUME said, he had waited with 

t anxiety for the statement which had 

ust been addressed to the House; and he 
begged to say, at the outset, that in much 
that had fallen from the noble Lord he en- 
tirely and most eT ee But, 
excellent as was the statement of the noble 
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Lord, as far as it went, it was vitiated by 
its omissions. He (Mr. Hume) did not, 
however, at this stage, intend to do more 
than observe on one or two points which 
might still be worthy the consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government. In the first 
place, he objected to the leading a ae 
tion of the noble Lord, that the people of 
this country were not entitled to the suf- 
frage as a right. He should be prepared, 
at a future period, to show that Lord John 
Russell, in 1792, the period alluded to that 
evening, declared the right of every citizen 
to possess the suffrage, provided there was 
no disqualification arising out of a viola- 
tion of the law. The Lord John Russell 
he referred to was not, of course, the 
present Lord John, but his predecessor. 
The noble Lord had also referred to 1781 
and 1790; and it would have been well if, 
on this oceasion, and in 1832, the noble 
Lord and his colleagues had followed the 
advice which, even thus early, had been 
given, and the opinions thus early pro- 
nounced, by Fox, the Duke of Richmond, 
Mr. Grey, and Mr. Lambton. There was 
no doubt, however, that this Bill, as intro- 
duced now, would be productive of much 
good. The noble Lord congratulated the 
House upon the calmness and quietness of 
the period at which they approached the 
consideration of this question. There was 
no doubt that such a period was most 
fitting for a discussion of the question of 
reform. But it was also a period for the 
settlement of the question; and the noble 
Lord ought to have taken advantage of 
such season, by a bold measure, to set at 
rest every possible dissatisfaction, and to 
equalise the franchise throughout the coun- 
try. Why did not the noble Lord at once 
pro to extend the forty-shilling free- 
hold franchise throughout the United King- 
dom? The Bill to be introduced was, after 
all, but a patching up of that Reform Bill 
of 1832, which was based upon no intel- 
ligible principle. There was here, again, 
no intelligible principle; and he warned the 
noble Lord that this measure would not 
meet the justice of the case, and would not 
appease the demands of the people. The 
noble Lord — intended this to be a 
soothing and quieting measure, and if so, he 


. would be disappointed; for, sooner or later, 


there would come the inevitable protest of 
men who felt themselves aggrieved in being 
denied what they regarded as their rights. 
Even as the Bill stood, and as far as it went, it 
was in itself imperfect, unaccompanied by 
the ballot. He deeply regretted that omis- 
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sion. He also deeply regretted that the 
noble Lord had avoided the question of 
triennial une The noble be had 
adopted a wise principle in pro to 
abolish the et orm yr ns. $n or 
to place representatives for —o and 
Irish constituencies on the same footing as 
hon. Gentlemen from vir scot But why, 
when adopting this principle with re, to 
the deidel, did _ the thie to 
to it in respect to the electors? Why not 
place the suffrage on a uniform basis 
throughout the United Kingdom? The 
principle that taxation and representa- 
tion went together had been recognised, 
theoretically and practically. All those 
great authorities named that evening by 
the noble Lord, had admitted. this prin- 
ciple; and, before long, the country would 
insist on that principle being carried out. 
He, as a reformer, who was asking for 
very much more than the noble Lord seem- 
ed prepared to give, begged to express his 
wish to meet every one of the propositions 
of the Bill on their merits, as they would 
arise; and he hoped to be able to persuade 
the House to increase greatly the value of 
the measure, and to remove many of the 
anomalies and injustices which, it could not 
be denied, did exist. There was no doubt 
that there was considerable apathy at this 
moment among the unenfranchised them- 
selves; and when people were well fed and 
fully employed, they did not think much of 
troubling Parliament. But that was the 
very time of which Parliament ought to 
take advantage to consider such @ com 
hensive measure as would meet the require- 
ments, present and future, of the commu- 
nity at large. This Bill would Jeave out of 
the possession of the franchise 2,000,000 or 
3,000,000 of the artisans and working 
men, the very strength and muscle of the 
country; and the House might be assured 
that these men would not endure their 
degradation for any great length of time, 
The noble Lord, he therefore thought, had 
missed availing himself of an 1 Sola’ 
of performing a great act of justice. 

m JOHN WALSH said, it was about 
twenty years ago since he had the advan- 
tage, or disadvantage, of witnessing the 
exposition of the noble Lord in introducing 
the great Reform Bill, which afterwards 
became the law of the land; and when he 
contrasted the manner in which the an- 
nouncement of that measure was reeeived 
by the House of Commons—when he re- 
collected the intense excitement whieh 
vaded all parts of the House, and when 
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also he contrasted with that excitement 
the frigid indifference with which it a 
to him the statement of the noble 
rd had been received to-night, he could 
not doubt that when the noble Lord said 
that he had chosen the present time for the 
introduction of the measure, because there 
was little general or public interest at- 
tached to the subject, he was perfectly cor- 
rect. During the twenty years which had 
elapsed since the period to which he (Sir 
J. Walsh) had referred, the noble Lord 
had filled many high situations, and had 
rux an gminent political career. But he 
(Sir J. Walsh) did not think that, in the 
whole course of that career, the noble Lord 
had ever incurred a responsibility so deep, 
or taken a step so questionable, as he had 
done on the present occasion. Well did 
he recollect the numerous discussions which 
took place on the introduction of the great 
measure of 1831. But he hesitated not to 
assert, that throughout the whole of those 
discussions, it was alleged as one of the 
grounds for making that measure so large 
and so comprehensive, that it was intended 
by its authors to be a final settlement of a 
great constitutional question. He did not 
accuse the noble Lord of a breach of an 
honourable understanding, nor did he mean 
to throw out an imputation on his personal 
character; but he did say that the Govern- 
ment of which the noble Lord was then a 
distinguished Member—that the authors of 
that great measure presented it to the 
House of Commons upon the ground that, 
being so comprehensive and being so large, 
it would obviate the necessity of repeating 
an experiment which must always be con- 
sidered a dangerous one—that of tamper- 
ing anew with the fixed institutions of the 
country, and plunging again into those 
changes which must ever be considered as 
in a greater or lesser degree possessing 
the character of revolution. If his recol- 
lection served him rightly, he believed that 
during a great portion of the period since 
the ing of the Reform Act, the noble 
Lord had defended the position that that 
measure ought to be , and that he had 
incurred a considerable amount of odium 
on the part of those who, though not his 
habitual supporters, sat very near him in 
that House. Having brought it forward 
as a final settlement, on what alleged 
grounds did he now reopen a question 
which, from its very nature, must so shake 
the institutions of the country? He told 
the House that because nobody asked for 
it, because the country was so exceedingly 
Sir J. Walsh 
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quiet about it, because the people were 
prosperous and there was no excitement 
about it, therefore this was the time when 
he who said twenty-one years ago that the 
settlement of that period ought to be final, 
should propose a large extension of the 
franchise. When the fumes of party spirit 
should be dissipated, and posterity began 
to take a calm review of the political career 
of the noble Lord, this would be one of 
those acts which his biographer would find 
it most difficult to justify—one of those 
acts which would most expose him to the 
imputation of sacrificing the interests of 
the State to the interests of party—* to 
party giving up what was meant for man- 
kind.’”’ The reform of 1831-32 was not 
only pressed upon Parliament on the ground 
of its being a final settlement of the ques- 
tion; when it was passed it was accepted 
as a final measure by hon. Members oppo- 
site. He well remembered that the late 
Sir Robert Peel prophesied that, not from 
his side, not from the party of which he 
was then the great leader, would the first 
inroad upon that measure originate, but 
from the Gentlemen opposite. The pre- 
diction of that eminent statesman was now 
accomplished, and the noble Lord had 
chosen this moment to fulfil the prediction. 
One result at least must follow from this 
breach by the Government of the principle 
of finality, namely, that others who had 
watched the results of the Reform Act, 
not with unmingled approbation, and who 
could not assent to the panegyric upon its 
consequences and beneficial effects which 
the noble Lord, its father, was naturally 
inclined to render to it, would feel that 
they were no longer bound to any reserve 
in questioning its results, and denying the 
argument based upon the assertion that it 
had worked so beneficially for the country. 
On the first night of the Session the hon. 
Baronet the mover of the Address, in 
a very clever speech, took credit to the 
Reform Act for all the good done, for 
every progressive advance society had 
made, since that had happened: he did 
not mention the electric telegraph, but, 
no doubt, in his own mind, he included 
it. He (Sir J. Walsh) thought there 
were some results of that Reform Act 
which had not been so very beneficial; 
he thought results might be traced to 
that measure which, so far from sus- 
taining the argument of the noble Lord, 
supplied reasons for proceeding most cau- 
tiously in further strides in the same direc- 
tion. What had been the history of the 
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Governments of this country since tho Re- 
form Act—Lord Grey’s, Lord Melbourne’s, 
that of the noble Lord himself? Had not 
this been a pervading characteristic of them 
—weakness ? Could the Gentlemen oppo- 
site pretend to say they had ever held the 
reins of a strong Government since? Every 
Government, without exception, which had 
been in office since the Reform Act passed, 
had been marked by one characteristic, 
that of inherent weakness. But was a 
weak Government, a vacillating Govern- 
ment, a Government which did not know 
its own policy, and whose policy no one 
else knew—was this so great an advantage 
to the country ? It was not to be traced to 
deficiency of Ministerial capacity on the 
part of Gentlemen opposite, but to the 
changes in the constitution which they had 
introduced, and which had rendered them 
unable to carry out any systematic policy, 
or put in practice their own views and 
ideas. The hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) the other night, 
ina speech marked by his usual causticity, 
assailed the Administration in every de- 
partment as weak and incapable. It would 
be impossible to deny the force of his 
charges; but in his (Sir J. Walsh’s) opin- 
ion, the causes of all this maladminis- 
tration was to be found, not in the personal 
deficiencies of individual Ministers, but in 
the defects of a representative system, 
which paralysed the Executive power. 
The noble Lord had forgotten to state 
what results he anticipated from the 
present measure; but surely it must 
aggravate these evils. The Ministry now, 
instead of being a Government, was ra- 
pidly becoming a sort of bureaucracy—a 
set of clerks merely carrying out the or- 
ders of the House of Commons; and the 
House was continually imposing different 
laws upon the Ministry, and interfering 
with any fixed plan which they would 
themselves carry out. He would give an 
instance: the noble Lord had had to com- 
plain on the subject of the national de- 
fences, that the House of Commons had 
reversed the policy adopted by acclamation 
two or three years before under a general 
panic and cry for better defences; and he 
had to say, ‘‘ We really don’t know what 
todo; the people never seem to know their 
own mind; after obliging the Government 
to raise the scale of the national defences, 
they turn round and tell us the panic is 
unreasonable, and we are extravagant.” 
The noble Lord now found again another 
popular reaction, and was upon to 
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increase our national defences. This con- 
stant seesaw was owing to the pressure 
which had neutralised the power of the 
Government within the walls of that 
House. There was another point to be 
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noticed in regard to the influence of the 
Reform Bill upon the deliberations of the 
House. A section of Gentlemen were in- 
trodueed by that Bill, who took a promi- 
nent part in discussion, and who came to 
the House as the mouthpieces and dele- 
gates of organised associations out of 
doors. He (Sir J. Walsh) was not speak- 
ing of those who represented large con- 
stituencies, and were fond of stating how 
many electors they represented, but of 
those who were connected with political 
associations out of doors, and who, as was 
the ease of the late Mr. O’Connell and of 
those who were connected with what was 
called the Manchester party, brought the 
force of those associations to bear upon, 
and to a certain degree overawe, the de- 
liberations of the House. That was a 
new feature in the House of Commons, 
which originated with the Reform Bill of 
1832; the only effect of which had been 
to lower the character of Parliament in 
the eyes of the country; to destroy the 
prestige of influence and authority which 
it possessed; and to render it far less effi- 
cient as the representative of the deliber- 
ate judgment of the people. It had, in 
fact, destroyed all that moral influence 
and authority which the House of Commons, 
in olden times, used to exercise over the 
interests of the country. Formerly the 
House of Commons used to lead; now it 
only followed. But, furthermore, the no- 
ble Lord, by bringing forward this mea- 
sure, broke in upon the principle of final- 
ity; for if once that principle was aban- 
doned, it of course was gone for ever. 
There would be no security hereafter that 
any step which might be taken could be 
considered final. The question must be 
always in a state of transition, and no 
principle of stability would be left in the 
constitution of the House of Commons. 
He considered the details of the noble 
Lord’s measure to be of the most tem- 
porary character. They could not have 
the slightest certainty but that next year 
they might be changed. One of two con- 
sequences must inevitably result from this 
constant tampering with the institutions of 
the country, and this perpetual change of 
the constitution on which those institutions 
were based. Either they would overturn 
the English mixed constitution, and render 
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it very much like, if not altogether, a 
democratic republic; or (which he con- 
sidered more probable) they would render 
the House of Commons, what there were 
many indications showing that it was be- 
coming—a representative assembly utterly 
unable to fulfil those .purposes for which it 
was instituted. He cared little for idle 
theories about the right of representation 
being coextensive with taxation, or the 
like, which had no foundation either in na- 
ture or in society. What was wanted was a 
good and an efficient Government; but that 
could not be secured under a system of 
perpetual change in the constitution of 
that House; such changes would make the 
House unfit for its constitutional purposes. 
It was quite notorious that the House was 
now breaking down under the influence of 
reform. The hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield had noticed that Bill after 
Bill had been introduced by the Govern- 
ment, and treated afterwards as waste 
paper. The time would come when the 
practical sense of the people of England 
—regretting, indeed, their ancient consti- 
tution, and still clinging to the memory of 
the representative institutions under which 
this country had so long flourished—would 
come to the conclusion that the time was 
past for such a constitution to exist; that 
it was no longer able to carry out its own 
purposes, but was so decayed that it could 
no longer work at all. And when the 
people should have arrived at that opinion, 
then, in some manner and in some way— 
he would not venture to anticipate how— 
a blow would inevitably be struck even at 
the principle of representative institutions 
themselves, because they had been so per- 
verted from their original purposes, and so 
corrupted in practice by the very means 
by which they were endeavouring to im- 
prove them in theory. He should hold 
the noble Lord responsible for what he 
conceived would oecur should the constitu- 
tion of this country be shaken. In that 
event he believed it to be possible, in the 
course of a few years, that the same form 
of government might obtain in England, 
as they now unfortunately saw obtain by 
@ somewhat similar process in a neighbour- 
ing country. With respect to the present 
Motion of the noble Lord, it was not his 
(Sir J. Walsh’s) intention to offer an 

Opposition to it. He looked, he conf 5 
with the greatest regret at this fresh 
attempt to weaken the constitution of the 
House of Commons; at the same time 
he should give to the details of the 

Sir J. Walsh 
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noble Lord’s measure the greatest atten- 
tion. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY said, he consid. 
ered that the Bill pro by the noble 
Lord would be regarded as some im- 
oe upon the old Reform Act; and 

e believed that the public would think 
that there was something more in it than 
that infinitesimal dose of reform which 
had been promised to them in 4 well- 
known publication. He wished that when 
the noble Lord had turned his attention to 
the extension of the franchise, he would 
have considered and taken that method 
which offered the best and surest mode of 
extending it, which was by giving to the 
people protection at the polling booths. 
That was a point which ought to have 
been introduced into the Bill, and he felt 
certain that it would be a great disappoint- 
ment when it was found that it had been 
omitted. A strong feeling existed on the 
subject of ‘* protection to voters.”’ If the 
noble Lord had given protection to every 
man having the right to vote, he would 
thereby have extended the register and 
increased the poll-book, both of them 
curtailed by intimidation—if he had taken 
care that the voter should be allow- 
ed the means of protecting himself, by 
secrecy, in giving his vote, he would have 
taken a step, one of the most constitu- 
tional he could have taken, and one which 
would have been most satisfactory to the 
electors at large. He begged to state that 
he should propose, in the course of the 
discussion upon the measure, to make that 
improvement in it, and endeavour to induce 
the House to give to the people of Eng- 
land that which they so eminently de- 
served—protection by ballot in the exer- 
cise of that franchise which was thefr un- 
disputed right. 

Mr. P. H. HOWARD begged to differ 
from the hon. Baronet as to the attention 
and temper with which the propositions of 
the noble Lord had been received. He 
contended that the propositions which had 
been submitted to the House had been re- 
ceived with earnest attention and manful 
approbation. The proposition which went 
to reduce the franchise to 51. was one 
which would be well received, and the class 
who by that provision would be admitted 
into the temple of the constitution, were 
as warmly attached to kingly government 
and monarchical institutions as those who 
ranked higher in conventional esteem. Be- 
sides this, since 1831 there had not only 
been great educational improvement among 
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the people, but great advances of science 
and machinery, and the discovery of new 
sources of wealth. These new sources of 
wealth had, as a matter of necessity, in- 
creased the number of the taxpaying 
classes; and many professional persons, 
who from various motives deferred = 
chasing personal property till late in life, 
would, under the . clause, be entitled 
to the franchise. Another provision of the 
Bill was in striet aceordance with the an- 
cient constitution, namely, that which gave 
the vote to all residents in counties who 
were qualified as jurors. Nothing could 
be worse than that men who held in their 
hand the lives and properties of their fel- 
low-subjects should be excluded from the 
minor privilege of voting for Members of 
Parliament. It had been said by the hon. 
Baronet that the Reform Bill of 1831 was 
a final measure; and he confessed that it 
might not be wise frequently to alter the 
Parliamentary franchise. But while he 
said that, he said also that it was quite 
impossible to remain stationary in a moving 
world. The enfranchisement of eopyholders 
of a lower amount would also, he believed, 
tend to render social order more seeure in 
this country. He trusted that though 
this measure might not be received with 
clamorous approval by the people, it would 
meet with that earnest and steady support 
which it merited, and that the large bedy 
of the people who had shown, by their or- 
derly, intelligent, and steady conduct, how 
well they were fitted to exercise the fran- 
chise, would by its passing be enabled to 
pass within the portals of the constitution. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS said, that whether 
the present Motion were considered one 
entitled to no particular degree of interest, 
or whether it were a question the most 
important which had ever been brought for- 
ward, this at least was clear, that three of 
the four Gentlemen who had risen since 
the noble Lord had introdueed the sub- 
ject, had taken different grounds of ob- 


jection to it; yet had, as it — 
to him from the silence of the House, 
not represented more than their own 
individual opinions. The contrast which 
his hon. Friend (Sir J. Walsh) had 
called to their recollections, had operated 
very forcibly onhis own mind. The House 
of Commons of February, 1852, was cer- 
tainly very different from the House of 
Commons of Mareh, 1831, when the sub- 
ject of Parliamentary Reform was first 
brought: forward by the noble Lord as. 
the organ of the Government of that 
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day. At that time, certainly, not only 
every individual in the House itself, but 


in every room and place around the 
House, would have been found listening 
and watching with the most intense 
anxiety to learn the nature of the great 
measure then under discussion; but what 
was the case to-night? Looking at the 
benches around him, it was true, indeed, 
that when the noble Lord to intro- 
duce the question, those benches were to- 
lerably filled with attentive listeners; but 
as soon as the subject had been introduced, 
the House rel its attention into indif- 
ference, and the number of Members was 
proportionately reduced, But, ind 

dently of the main question, he, as an indi- 
vidual Member, could not avoid observing 
that the noble Lord had, in the course of 
his speech, introduced two or three topics 
which were not necessarily connected with 
the question of reform, but which were, . 
nevertheless, vitally important and inte- 
resting to the country. Upon those points 
he could not refrain from asking the indul- 
gence of the House while he addressed to 
them a few words. He might, in the first 
place, observe that the noble Lord had 
contrived to introduce two or three subjects 
into his present measure which had hither- 
to formed subjects of separate legislation; 
but his (Sir R. H. Inglis’) first object 
was to advert to only one of those subjects 
—namely, the one which involved the 
great religious question which was more 
particularly unconnected with Parliament- 
ary reform— namely, the admission of 
the Jews to seats in the House of Com- 
mons. The noble Lord proposed the re- 
moval of certain words from the oath to be 
taken by Members of that House, which 
words had hitherto excluded (he believed 
intentionally and advisedly, but at all 
events practically) a large body of their 
fellow-subjects, as some hon, Members 
held them to be, though he called them 
strangers; but call them what they would, 
those words had hitherto excluded them 
on the highest sanction which could bind 
any body of men, as being distinctly alien 
from, hostile to, and inconsistent with 
their own body as a Christian Legislature, 
The noble Lord now proposed to mtroduce 
into that House, by a side-wind—which he 
had deprecated on a former occasion—men 
who professed an alien creed. Reverting 
to the measure of 1831, he might ob- 
serve that his noble Friend, when he spoke 
of it, stated that it was not a measure of 
revolution. The Tory party, on the other 
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hand, contended that it was, in all its sub- 
stantial parts, of a directly revolutionary 
character. Five yearshad scarcely elapsed 
when a noble Colleague of the noble Lord 
declared in so many words, that that mea- 
sure of reform was a measure of revolution 
—but that it was’a revolution the object of 
which was justified by its results, inasmuch 
as it had terminated in unexampled pros- 

ity to the country. Further reform was 
asked for; but what was the reply of the 
noble Lord? That the country could not 
afford a revolution every year. But now, in 
1852, his noble Friend had proposed another 
great change; and, from the manner in 
which the affairs of the country were now 
conducted, had he given the House any 
reason to believe that another experi- 
ment might not be made in 1872, or more 
probably within a still shorter period, to 
unsettle everything which he now proposed 
to establish ? It was very true they did 
not enjoy under the present Reform Bill 
a constitution having that prescriptive char- 
acter which they possessed from the consti- 
tution under which England, before 1831, 
had been living for centuries. That pre- 
scription was gone; and in its stead they 
had now to deal with a paper charter. 
It was a constitution, octroyée in 1832 
—and the one had destroyed the other. 
It was a written, in opposition to an un- 
written and a time-honoured, constitution; 
therefore there was no security, as the 
hon. Member for Radnorshire had said, 
why the noble Lord himself should not be 
the first to introduce a new measure of re- 
form next year or the yearafter. All these 
things were open to the consideration of 
hon. Members, and were to be regarded 
by them with apprehension or with hope ac- 
cording to their own judgments. He, for 
one, did not now believe that universal 
suffrage was an object so much to be 
dreaded by the possessors of property 
and power in this country, as that for- 
midable weapon of democracy which it 
had hitherto been supposed. The largest 
and most effective experiment in respect 
to it had been tried almost under their 
own eyes in a neighbouring country ; 
and they had seen that universal suf- 
frage had been the most efficient instru- 
ment for granting an amount of power 
greater than modern Europe had ever 
seen concentrated in the hands of one 
man. He did not, therefore, now dread 
the introduction of universal suffrage into 
this country as the means of transferring 
all power to the masses, as he might in 
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former times have done. But still there 
was no security whatever against his noble 
Friend at the head of the Government, 
hereafter bringing forward other mea- 
sures of a still more democratic nature 
than the present. He therefore pro- 
tested against those powerful combina- 
tions of men who exercised more influence 
over the noble Lord and his colleagues 
than they constitutionally deserved, or than 
was consistent with the safety and security 
of those institutions which it was the duty 
of the noble Lord to preserve pure and un- 
impaired. There was another point which 
he was almost ashamed to mention after 

verting to such a topic as that he 
had first referred to, but which the noble 
Lord had forced on their consideration; 
and to which, therefore, he must turn for 
a moment. He had already said that 
the noble Lord was prepared to admit 
those who differed in religion from the bulk 
of the nation, who were almost aliens in 
blood, but who were at any rate unfitted by 
their own principles for the duty, to admin- 
ister the most important interest in this 
country—its Christianity. This he (Sir 
R. Inglis) most decidedly objected to, and 
should oppose by every means in his power. 
After such a subject as that—one so im- 
portant as well as so sacred—he was almost 
ashamed to descend to so comparatively 
low a subject as the property qualification 
proposed to be destroyed by his noble 
Friend. But this was one of the demo- 
eratic objects which the noble Lord was 
so anxious to encourage; for his object was 
to separate from property the duty of pro- 
tecting property; it was to throw open to 
any adventurer the suffrages of the almost 
pauper constituencies which the present 
measure was intended to create; and to 
such a condition he would not willingly 
come. There would be so many opportu- 
nities of discusing the minor points in de- 
tail, he would not ask to occupy the time 
of the House upon them now; but he was 
unwilling that his noble Friend should be 
permitted to introduce such a measure 
without raising one voice, at all events, to 
oppose the introduction of a subject into 
that measure which was quite unconnected 
with it, which was 6ffensive generally to 
the people of this country, and which he 
trusted the House would not allow to be 
contained in the Bill. He knew that, be- 
sides those who wished to expunge the 
Christian character from the oaths taken 
at this table, there were those also who 
wished to abolish all oaths. If any civi- 
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lised country could be found to have 
existed without the sanction of an oath, 
oaths might be an question; but 
unless they could produce some instance 
in the history of modern Europe, or of 
any other part of the civilised globe, 
ancient or modern, in which oaths, ac- 
acknowledging a Power higher than man, 
were not resorted to in the transaction of 
public affairs, he hoped that they would 
steadfastly retain that solemn rite; but, 
above all, he hoped that they would not 
consent to omit from their oath those words 
which constituted that assembly a Christian 
assembly, and a Christian representative 
of a Christian people. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he had been endea- 
vouring to weigh the various portions of 
the propositions which the noble Lord had 
submitted to the House, and he was bound 
in fairness to admit that while there were 
some portions of it of which he entirely 
disapproved, and with respect to which the 
noble Lord had fallen very far short of 
that which it was his duty to propose, 
and which the country expected from him, 
still he was bound to say there were some 
portions of the measure which would give 
some degree of satisfaction to large classes 
outside that House. It was perhaps diffi- 
cult to say so soon after the measure was 
laid before them how much good it would 
do. He spoke of good, of course, not in 
the direction of the bon. Baronet the 
Member for Radnorshire (Sir J. Walsh), 
but in the direction of those opinions which 
he (Mr. Bright) was known there and else- 
where to entertain in respect to the exten- 
sion of the franchise. However, as the 
noble Lord’s speech would be all over the 
country to-morrow, he thought it was quite 
fair that they who differed considerably 
from his views should have the opportunity 
of making some observations on that 
speech, in order that when the public read, 
as every man in England who could read 
would to-morrow read the speech of the 
noble Lord, they might, if they thought it 
worth while, read the speeches of those 
who differed from him. Now, the great 
proposal — democratic proposal —of the 
noble Lord was the 51. franchise for bo- 
roughs; and he agreed with the noble Lord 
entirely, that that class to which this fran- 
chise was to be given, was perfectly com- 
petent: he did not mean every man, be- 
cause every man in the present franchise 
was not competent, but, taking them as a 
whole—and he spoke of that portion of the 
kingdom in which this class was most nue 
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merous, the manufacturing districts—on 
the whole, he said, they might with ‘ect 
propriety be entrusted with the elective 
franchise. He saw them perform their 
duties in their parishes with great and un- 
deniable propriety. He saw also in their 
Poor Law Unions that what class of men 
soever they might choose to elect as Guar- 
dians of the poor, the poor-rates were pro- 
perly and honestly expended. He saw 
that wherever they voted to elect Muni- 
cipal Corporations for towns and cities, that 
these Municipal Corporations showed no 
destructive propensities, but were about as 
respectable, he believed, as would be elect- 
ed by any other class of voters in this 
country ; and, therefore, he took it for 
granted that as all these men had pre- 
cisely the same object in government as 
every Member of that House, he said they 
chad as strong an interest as any man in 
that House, be his property what it 
might, in the conservation of order; and, 
therefore, he believed, that though many 
men might be returned from these bo- 
roughs who might not be conceived to be 
the wisest men in that House, as many 
men returned for counties were known not 
to be Solons, yet he took it that the re- 
presentation of these boroughs would be 
as good as it had been at any time before. 
But he thought the noble Lord had made one 
serious mistake with regard to boroughs. 
He spoke specially with regard to boroughs 
in the north of England, with which he was 
chiefly connected. Now, it had been cus- 
tomary for them to charge hon. Gentlemen 
opposite with being sent to that House by 
votes from tenants who were often coerced 
to vote. He had never pretended that 
landed proprietors were more disposed’ to 
coerce their tenants than great employers 
of labour were in other kinds of industry. 
Now, in the manufacturing towns of York- 
shire and Lancashire there were many 
firms who employed from 500 varying up 
to 5,000 persons. Among these there 
would be, of course, a considerable propor- 
tion of men, and of these men a large pro- 
portion would be electors under the Bill of 
the noble Lord. But besides these men 
there were a great number of women, 
some of them married, some young women 
unmarried, and boys and girls employed in 
these manufactories; but the wages of all 
these persons were taken to somebody’s 
home, and the head of that home would in 
all probability have a vote under the Bill of 
the noble Lord.. Now, as a large:employer 
of labour himself, he must say he regretted 
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extremely that the noble Lord had not 
taken entirely out of his hands, and the 
hands of all those who were in the same 
position that he was, the power to exercise 
that influence which the employer must 
have over the employed. He regretted 
that the noble Lord had left them in a po- 
sition in which the temptation was stron 

to exercise a most coercive influence, an 

that in a manner which was degrading to 
those who were under them in social rela- 
tions, and which would be hurtful both to 
the House and to thecountry. He was of 
opinion that a man who was forced to vote, 
was about as much degraded as a man 
who was bribed to vote: he lost his self- 
respect, and immediately he had given a 
vote contrary to his convictions, he turned 
round and defended the vote he had given, 
asserting opinions he did not believe in, 
and there consequently came a growing 
depravity over his feelings. He (Mr. 
Bright), therefore, said the noble Lord was 
bound to give the ballot if there was to be 
any considerable extension of the fran- 
chise. He would not go into the question 
of the ballot in any long argument. His 
mind was so entirely made upon it, that 
not only on the political ground, but on 
the moral consideration, he had some hope 
that when the hon. Member for Bristol 
(Mr. H. Berkeley) brought that measure 
forward, it would be discussed with more 
attention than it had met with of late 
years, and that they would be able to show 
the House, not that they should reject the 
explanation of the noble Lord, but that it 
was due to the employers of labour equally 
with the employed that a clause enacting 
the ballot should be added to the proposi- 
tion of the noble Lord. The next point 
that he wished to observe upon was the 
lowering of the county franchise from 501. 
to 201. He thought the noble Lord him- 
self would admit that there was no argu- 
ment in favour of a 20I. franchise which 
did not apply with equal force to a fran- 
chise of 101. Now, the 100. qualification 
for counties had been carried, he thought, 
twice in that House upon the Motion of 
his hon, Friend the Member for East Sur- 
rey (Mr. L. King). He thought these 
were reasons why the noble Lord should 
have been favourable to that proposi- 
tion. He asked hon. Gentlemen opposite 
what reason could be given for giving a 
vote to a 51. occupier, an inhabitant of a 
street in Manchester or in Marylebone, and 
refusing a vote toa man who occupied a 
house of the same value in the country ? 
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The thing was too absurd to admit of ar- 
gument. In the country they might have 
a house and garden and all conveniences 
for 51. a year; and when ® man retired 
from business and went to live in the coun- 
try in a house of this class he was to be 
debarred from voting. Then the noble 
Lord proposed that every man who paid 
40s. a year in direct taxes should have a 
vote. No one would certainly object to that. 
But he hoped the noble Lord would not 
think this a great measure. The direct 
taxes were not paid by a large number 
who were not already included. He did 
not object to it in the least, but he thought 
it might have been lower, as it would not 
have a very perceptible effect. He now 
came to the question of the small boroughs. 
The noble Tonl had refused to disfran- 
chise any borough. He did not speak, of 
course, of Sudbury or St. Albans, which 
on many grounds had well merited their 
fate. But in many boroughs throughout 
the country the noble Lord proposed to 
lessen family influence in them by adding 
neighbouring towns to them. Well, it was 
impossible to deny that if the franchise 
were lowered from 10l. to 5l., and if to 
small boroughs neighbouring towns were 
added, family influence to some extent 
would be decreased. He thought it ex- 
tremely likely that that proposition of the 
noble Lord would be some gain, But the 
real question was somewhat different to 
this. The noble Lord said he wished to 
maintain what he called the balance of 
— [Lord Jonny Rossexz: No!] 

ell, the balance of power, the balance of 
interest. But if the noble Lord accepted 
the principle of representation at all, he 
ought to accept it in this shape—that the 
House of Commons should not merely have 
the hon. Baronet (Sir J. Walsh) to speak 
at one extreme, and he (Mr. Bright) him- 
self, perhaps, be considered to speak at 
another, but he ought to have that House 
of Commons so constituted that the pro- 
portion of opinions throughout the country 
should assimilate to the proportion of opin- 
ion inthat House. The noble Lord knew 
full well that the question which had been 
so much agitated throughout the eountry, 
the question of free trade, was settled in 
the country beyond all dispute long ago. 
If he were to say nine out of ten, it 
would be true to say it, but he would say 
three out of four of all the people of this 
—— had long ago disposed of that ques- 
tion; but still hon. Gentlemen opposite 
could muster votes very nearly equal to 
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the votes on that side of the House, 
Why, that proved to demonstration that 


the free-t opinion existing in the coun- 
try had not an adequate number of repre- 
sentatives in that House; and that the 
opposite opinion, by the arrangements of 
their representative system, had far more 
representatives there than it could have 
if the representation were fairly propor- 
tioned throughout all the districts of the 
country. Well, he presumed the noble 
Lord proposed to maintain that class, that 
balance of interest. But it was not a 
balance of interest at all. It was a dead 
lock in the House of Commons which 
made the Government unable to move; 
and if the noble Lord went out of office to- 
day, and hon, Gentlemen opposite came in 
to-morrow, they would be in precisely the 
same circumstances; and so long as the 
progressive opinion in the country was in 
a far greater proportion than in the House 
of Commons, so long would the Govern- 
ment be in the position it then was— 
namely, that they would wish to do that 
which the House of Commons would not 
allow them to do, and which the people 
insisted on having done, The weakness of 
the Government would continue, and they 
would soon find the noble Lord in his place 
again, and hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
be sent back again to where they were at 
present. Now, there was one mode in 
which he did expect that the noble Lord 
would explain that he was going to make 
some progress, and that was with regard 
to those small boroughs which have two 
representatives. The noble Lord did not 
explain when he said he should not dis- 
franchise these boroughs, whether they 
were to retain one Member or two. He 
hoped it was determined that they should 
only have one. Take the cases of Har- 
wich and Thetford. These were two bo- 
roughs in which the noble Lord might pos- 
sibly somewhere or other, by taking in 
neighbouring villages, raise a constituency 
of 300 or to 1,000; but he asked the 
noble Lord, was it consistent even with the 
opinions he had expressed to-night, much 
less with the opinions he expressed when 
introducing his first Reform Bill, to main- 
tain that Harwich—notorious Harwich— 
and Thetford—notorious Thetford—should 
each have two Members, while each of the 
boroughs of the metropolis, one of them 
having 25,000 electors, should have only 
two? Now, he put it to hon. Members 
on both sides of the House whether an 
arrangement like that could be perma- 
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nent? Would the hon. Baronet ite 
(Sir J. Walsh) say that that could be per- 
manent? Of course not, In the very 
next Session of Parliament the question 
of the transference of some of the Mem- 
bers of some of the small boroughs to 
larger constituencies, or to new constituen- 
cies, would be mooted in that House, and 
with a force of argument which he defied 
the noble Lord, or any one else who could 
be Minister, to meet with satisfaction to 
his own mind. And now, with regard to 
the 201. franchise, and the ballot. If he 
sat on the other side of the House, and 
held the opinions which the hon, Baronet 
(Sir J. Walsh) held—if he felt that there 
was something like heresy in introducing 
men of the democratic element into that 
House—yet, if he were entrusted by the 
Queen, holding these opinions, to make a 
ays ag on this question, he would at 
east take away from his Bill a glaring de- 
fect like this. If he had not given a Si, 
franchise, but had given something less, 
he would at least have taken away from 
those who would hereafter advocate fur- 
ther changes the means of pointing to 
these anomalies, The noble Lord had not 
told them all he intended to do with re- 
gard to these small boroughs. He did 
not ask him now—he merely asked him 


between the present time and going into. 


Committee—whether it would not be his 
bounden duty, with regard to these small 
boroughs, to withdraw one Member where 
they had two, and to give the Member 
thus withdrawn to larger constituencies, or 
to large towns not now represented. The 
noble Lord had said nothing on the ques- 
tion of the Septennial Act, and he (Mr. 
Bright) should scarcely say more than a 
single sentence upon it. He believed it 
would be better for Members, if they were 
more responsible to their constituents at the 
beginning of a Parliament. He found 
them suffering under an intense feeling of 
responsibility just before a dissolution. 
He should like that the feeling of responsi- 
bility should be spread over the whole 
period of Parliamant; he believed it would 
add very much to the conscientiousness with 
which Members would perform their cy 
to that House. It would render it diffi- 
cult for Government to call a party meet- 
ing in Downing-street, and to frighten 
them with a dissolution—a course pursued 
by Governments from both sides, greatly 
to the injury of the House. The noble 
Lord had touched upon one question, which 
the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
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University of Oxford (Sir R. H. Inglis), 
had taken great exception to—and that 
was the subject of the Oaths. Now, it 
might be allowed that he could speak on 
this question, probably with a dispassion- 
ateness which hardly any other Member 
of that House could attain to; for he was 
not asked to take any oath at that table, 
and the declaration that he made was 
more simple than any oath. If they were 
to have an oath, it ought to be as simple 
as possible; and one which bound, if an 
oath did bind, to fidelity to the Constitu- 
tion and to the Sovereign. But he would 
advise the noble Lord, and he strongly 
suspected that the noble Lord would adopt 
that advice if the House would agree to it, 
that they should have no oath at all. 
When the French revolution of 1848 took 
place, the oaths taken by the Members of 
the Assembly were abolished. It appeared 
they had come to the conclusion, on look- 
ing back to sixty years of French 
history, that oaths were of very little 
use; and he thought that now they had 
found out that oaths were even of less 
use than they had supposed, for about 
the only oath that was taken, appeared 
to have been disregarded. Nobody sup- 
posed that the hon. Baronet (Sir R. H. In- 
glis), or any other hon. Gentleman, would 
get up plots or conspiracies, as used to be 
the fashion 200 years ago. Then, indeed, 
the oath might have had some effect in 
reventing conscientious men from enter- 
Ing into such conspiracies; but nobody 
would now-a-days ever dream of doing so, 
except perhaps the times required some 
great change in the Constitution or Go- 
vernment of the country; and in such cases 
the history, both of this and of every other 
country, showed that the oath was not 
worth the paper on which it was written. 
For what did they come to that House ? 
They came thither for no other purpose 
than to promote their country’s good. It 
was perhaps impossible that any two Gen- 
tlemen could differ more than did he and 
the hon. Baronet the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; but he did not believe 
that there was any Gentleman more sin- 
cere or more earnest in his good wishes for 
the country than that hon. Baronet. On 
the other hand, he did not think the hon. 
Baronet would object to say the same of 
him (Mr. Bright). Hon. Gentlemen might 
be very much mistaken in their views, but 
still he was satisfied that they all came 
to the table honestly anxious that that 
only should be done which should be for 
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the true interests and security of the coun- 
try, for the just authority of both Houses 
of Parliament, and for the security of the 
rights and liberties of the people. Well, 
then, all that would be necessary when 
| they came to the table, would be to make 
a simple declaration (if, indeed, a declara- 
| tion was necessary at all) embodying what 
the noble Lord had proposed should in 
| future be the oath. Let them teach the 
world that the Gentlemen who assembled 
| in that House (and some of the first Gen- 
| tlemen in England did assemble there) 
| considered that their word and simple de- 
| claration was as sacred for all purposes as 
the most solemn oath that could be pro- 
posed. For himself, he was already only 
required to make a declaration, and there- 
fore he did not ask for any extension of 
liberty on this point; but he did recommend 
| to the noble Lord that a declaration by 
| every Member should in future be substi- 
tuted for the oath. With regard to the 
general question, he must regret that the 
noble Lord had not done more than he had. 
The noble Lord had left open questions 
which he might as well have settled— 
questions that next Session, and in Ses- 
sions after that, would again and again be 
mooted; and the noble Lord, or his succes- 
sor in power, would be compelled to grant 
concessions which might just as well have 
been granted now. But however that 
might be, an extension of political rights 
would be given by the Bill to some parts 
of the country and to some classes, which 
he (Mr. Bright) believed in his conscience, 
every man who loved his country would be 
anxious to support. He felt, therefore, 
greatly obliged to the noble Lord that he 
had proposed voluntarily, and when he was 
under no compulsion, a plan which, though 
it might not be at all that he wished, would, 
he hoped, nevertheless lead to one that 
should be better and more satisfactory 
than it was at present. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, that although it 
was not for him to give any opinion as to 
whether the measure of the noble Lord 
was one which would be satisfactory to the 
country, he was not surprised at the speech 
made by the hon. Member for Manchester 
(Mr. Bright); and, in fact, he should be 
surprised if those who sat on the opposite 
side of the House, and who regarded re- 
form as an article of faith—he should be 
surprised if those hon. Gentlemen did not 
feel some disappointment that a measure 
so imperfect as the present should have 
been submitted to that House as a satisfac- 
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tory solution of the great and difficult 
question of Parliamentary reform, and that, 
too, by so able and experienced a reformer 
as the noble Lord. He (Mr. Baillie) did 
not believe a Reform Bill, in the extended 
sense of the term, was either necessary or 
required at the present moment; but the 
question had been decided by the Govern- 
ment, and the First Minister of the Crown, 
coming here, of course, with the sanction 
of Her Majesty, did in the last Session de- 
clare that it was desirable to increase the 

wer of the democracy. Now, when the 

irst Minister took upon himself to make 
such a declaration—a declaration caleulated 
to rouse the feelings and raise the hopes 
and expectations of great masses of the 
people—he ought, at least, to have been 
prepared to bring forward a measure cal- 
culated to give satisfaction to those who he 
admitted were justly dissatisfied with the 
existing state of things. Was the mea- 
sure which the noble Lord had submitted 
to the House one calculated to satisfy the 
people? He thought not, and would, if 
the House would permit him, point out some 
of those defects which, he believed, would 
prevent this from becoming a permanent 
measure, or one which would secure the 
confidence of sincere reformers. Taking 
it for granted, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the statement of the noble 
Lord was correct, and that it was desira- 
ble to increase the power of the democ- 
racy, if that were the opinion of the noble 
Lord, it was not a little remarkable that 
the most obvious and most necessary mea- 
sure in order to secure such an object had 
been altogether omitted, nay altogether 
ignored, in this Bill—he alluded to a mea- 
sure for shortening the duration of Parlia- 
ments. It was now generally admitted 
that if there ever was a blow inflicted upon 
the power of the democracy, it was that 
essentially Whig measure for extending the 
duration of Parliaments to seven years. 
By that measure representatives became, 
to a great extent, free from the control of 
their constituents; the prospect of the 
resentment of their constituents became 
too remote to exercise much influence 
over them; and this daily experience 
proved, that hon. Members frequently pur- 
sued a very different course at the com- 
mencement of a new Parliament, from that 
which they were compelled to adopt at the 
conclusion of an old one. He might, if it 
were necessary, illustrate this by numerous 
examples, but he should content himself 
with instancing the course now pursued 
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by the noble Lord himself. The noble Lord 
was a Liberal, and represented a large 
constituency. Now the House would re- 
member that, for the first four years of the 
hore Parliament, his hon. Friend the 

ember for Montrose. (Mr. Hume) had 
annually brought on, with great ability and 
with great moderation, the question of re- 
oe — rar every occasion had been 

rmly, he might say obstinately, opposed 
by the Gsieisanail "The noble Lord Goull 
enter into no compromise. He was never 
- 230 4 in his sarcasms upon my hon. 

riend and the party of which he was the 
head; and the noble Lord gave no intima- 
tion that a Reform Bill was to be brought 
in by the Government. Such was the po- 
sition of the question up to the last sitting 
of Parliament. That, however, which the 
eloquence of the hon. Member for Montrose 
was unable to effect, the near approach of 
a dissolution had suddenly accomplished; 
and at the conclusion of the last Session 
of Parliament the House, one day, was 
suprised to learn, not only that the noble 
Lord, but that every Member of his Cabi- 
net, had suddenly become converted upon 
the question. He (Mr. Baillie) could not 
give a better illustration of the operation 
of long Parliaments than by citing this 
example—that the very Bill which the 
House was now discussing, had been de- 
layed by the Septennial Act for a period of 
four years. He, however, believed that 
the noble Lord would be much mistaken 
if he thought that this or any measure 
would give satisfaction to the great body 
of reformers, which did not provide for 
the shortening of the duration of Parlia- 
ments. The next question to which he 
would have wished to draw the attention of 
the noble Lord, if he had been in his 
place, was one which the noble Lord did 
not pretend to ignore, but which he ad- 
mitted, and to which he professed to apply 
a remedy which would, in fact, be a most 
imperfect one. The evil to which he 
alluded was the existence of a number 
of small nomination boroughs, which were 
admitted to be a disgrace to our present 
representative system. It would be re- 
membered that the Reform Act of 1832 
professed to extinguish this rotten borough 
system; and it would also be within the 
knowledge of the House that that Act had 
altogether failed to accomplish the object. 
Thus at the present moment we had con- 
stantly before our eyes the spectacle of 
Members sent to this House who were not 
elected by an independent constituency, 
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but were virtually nominated by Peers in 
the other Hovse of Parliament. There 
was the borough of Marlborough, for in- 
stance, which was in the hands of the 
Marquess of Aylesbury; Malton, the pa- 
tronage of which was vested in Earl Fitz- 
william; Richmond, where the Earl of Zet- 
land was paramount; at Ripon Earl de 
Grey exercised great influence; at Tavis- 
tock, the Duke of Bedford; and at Calne, 
the Marquess of Lansdowne. There were 
many others which he might mention ; 
but he had not Mr. Dod’s work, the Par- 
liamentary Companion, before him, and 
he did not profess to have all these boroughs 
at his fingers’ ends. Now, there could be 
no Reform Bill worthy of the name which 
did not attempt to deal with such an abuse 
as this. The noble Lord had attempted to 
deal with it, but, as he (Mr. Baillie) contend- 
ed, in a very imperfect way. By joining two 
or three of these small boroughs together, 
you might transfer the representation into 
the hands of two or three persons ; but it 
would probably then be something like what 
used to be the practice in Scotland, where 
the patrons of two adjacent boroughs united 
and agreed to keep the representation in 
their own hands, and have the nomination 
alternately. Some such practice as this 
would probably be established; and he be- 
lieved there was no mode of fairly dealing 
with the question but by extinguishing 
those small boroughs altogether. But then 
another difficulty arose. To whom were 


their privileges to be transferred? That | 


was, doubtless, a question of importance. 
It was a question in which the people of 
Scotland and of Ireland were very deeply 
interested. The people of Scotland and 
Ireland were most unjustly treated at the 
time of the last Reform Bill. No attempt 
was then made to place the representation 
either of Scotland or of Ireland upon any- 
thing like an equality with the representa- 
tion enjoyed by the people of England. 
In Scotland, with a population of nearly 
3,000,000, they had only, he believed, 
fifty-four representatives. In Ireland, with 
a population of about 6,500,000, there 
were 105 representatives; while in Eng- 
land, with a population not much more 
than twice that amount, there were five 
times the number of representatives. In 
England every county had two repre- 
sentatives, some had three, some four, 
and the largest six. In Scotland the 
largest county had but one, and there 
were some which had none at all. The 
people of Scotland were perfectly well 
Mr. Baillie 
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able to appreciate the advantages they 
had long enjoyed under the British constj- 
tution as it already existed. They did not 
call upon the Government to make this 
change. They had not complained of this 
inequality, because they knew the danger 
of attempting to patch up or meddle with 
an ancient edifice, lest they should pull it 
down about their ears. They thought it 
better 
" To bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of.” 

When, however, the Prime Minister of this 
country came forward, with the full sanc. 
tion and authority of the Crown, and de. 
elared that the power of the democracy 
must be augmented, then the noble Lord 
took upon himself all the responsibility of 
making changes in the Constitution. Under 
these circumstances the people of Scot- 
land would be wanting in proper spirit, 
would be wanting in common sense, if they 
did not claim their just rights—claim to 
be put on an equal footing with the peo- 
ple of England—claim to have extended 
to them that just influence in Parliament 
which the wealth of their country, the 
number of their population, and the edu- 
cation and intelligence of the people, fully 
entitled them to demand. He trusted the 
representatives of Scotland would be unan- 
imous in their course on this Bill. They had 
on many previous oceasions laid aside all 
party differences, and united together for the 
purpose of resisting legislation injurious to 
their country; and by this union few though 
their numbers were, they had sometimes 
succeeded in arresting the progress of that 
legislation. He trusted that on the present 
occasion they would be equally unanimous 
in asserting the just rights of their coun- 
trymen; and he — to the representa- 
tives of Ireland, who also had a grievance, 
and who also had a right to equal repre- 
sentation with the people of England. He 
would ask them to lay aside all party 
differences in defence of their common 
rights; and if they did so, and acted 
together with the Scotch Members, he 
did not despair of their making their united 
voices heard. He would call also upon 
the English representatives to consider 
the peculiar position in which they had 
been placed by the conduct of the Minister. 
He would ask them to consider the posi- 
tion in which they would be placed here- 
after if the Prime Minister were always 
to have a Reform Bill ready whenever it 
might suit the object of his Government 
to create a little popular clamour on be- 
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half of a weak and failing Administration. 
What would their position be if the ques- 
tion of a new Reform Bill were made de- 
pendent upon whether a Minister was able 
or not to maintain a majority in this House ? 
If public affairs were to be conducted in 
this manner, he asked whether it would 
not be preferable to take the noble Lord 
at his word, and have a new Reform 
Bill—not such @ one as this, which would 
only whet the appetite of the country 
for further changes, and would only excite 
fresh agitation in the country, but a real 
and substantial measure, which would give 
a more equal and better distribution of 

litical power to every portion of the 
United Kingdom. Depend upon it, ‘to 
this complexion we must come at last;”’ 
if this progressive system of reform was 
to be carried on, upon the heads of those 
who, and in order to maintain them- 
selves in office, had not hesitated to ex- 
ercise their official influence to promote 
and renew this agitation, must rest the 
responsibility of the consequences which 
may ensue. 

Mr. ROCHE begged to congratulate 
the House and the country upon the liberal 
and enlightened speech which they had 
just heard from the hon. Member for In- 
verness-shire. Nobody could doubt the 
march of intellect and the progress of 
opinion when they heard such liberal sen- 
timents coming from that portion of the 
House which used to be called the Tory 
camp, and he confessed his curiosity was 
greatly excited to see the new Reform Bill 
to be brought in by those hon. Members. 
After the speech of the hon. Member who 
had just sat down, going far beyond the Bill 
of the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, and after the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester (Mr. Bright), giving a 
qualified approval to the noble Lord’s mea- 
sure, there could be no mistake about get- 
ting a Reform Bill. A Reform Bill they must 
have, because it was declared on both sides 
of the House that reform was necessary and 
needed. But he wished to know distinetly, 
was the Bill, or was it not, to be extended in 
its integrity to Ireland? He quite agreed 
with the hon. Member who spoke last, 
that by the Reform Bill of 1832 great in- 
justice was done to Scotland, and still 
greater injustice to Ireland. Nothing 
could be more monstrous or more unjust 
than the apportionment of representation 
to Ireland. If population were taken alone 
as the basis, instead of 105, the Irish re- 
presentatives ought to number 207. If 
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a pte and ty combined were to 
the basis, they ought to number 150. 
The noble Lord proposed to extend the 
constituencies of all boroughs the electors 
of which did not amount to 500, by join- 
ing to them neighbouring towns. Would 
the noble Lord apply that principle in its 
integrity to Ireland? The boroughs of 
Ireland amounted altogether to twenty- 
four, out of which taking Belfast, as 
being to all intents and purposes a city, 
left only twenty-three, and out of that 
twenty-three only one had a constituency 
exceeding 500. But that was not present- 
ing the case in the strongest aspect. Of 
those twenty-two boroughs, the consti- 
tuencies of which were less than 500, the 
returns showed that sixteen or seventeen 
had constituencies under 200; and his hon. 
Friend (Mr. C. Anstey) reminded him that 
those returns could not be relied on, for 
Youghal, which the hon. Member repre- 
sented, appeared as having 261 electors, 
when, in fact, the number of electors did 
not amount to 200. Upon these grounds 
he called upon the noble Lord to extend to 
Ireland the principle in its integrity which 
he was prepared to apply to England. 
When the repeal agitation was rife, and. 
there was a great desire on the part of 
that country to separate from this country, 
they were told to attend in Parliament and 
state their grievances; but when the Irish 
Members did attend, they were out-num- 
bered, care having been taken in the Bill 
of 1832 to pack the House against them; 
and hence it was utterly useless to attend. 
The same existed now, and he submitted 
it was a matter for the consideration of 
the noble Lord, whether, when altering 
the boroughs, he might not—even if he 
refused to give an additional number of 
Members—throw the difference into the 
Irish counties, between which and the Irish 
boroughs there existed no difference of 
feelings or interests. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE wished to know 
for what day the second reading of the 
Bill would stand. The Bill was of great 
importance, and he therefore trusted the 
noble Lord would afford the House and the 
country full time for the consideration of 
its details. Before the noble Lord answer- 
ed his question, he begged to express his 
regret that the noble Lord seemed deter- 
mined not to have the sanction of Chris- 
tianity for his measure; and his hearty 
concurrence in the able protest against the 


roposed alteration of the Oaths of Mem- 
foen of Parliament so ably made by the 
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hon, Baronet the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. He was sorry to find the 
noble Lord had added an alien element to 
the Bill—an element that was not neces- 
sary to the principle, and certainly not to 
the progress, of the measure, but was ap- 
parently only tacked on to the fag-end, with- 
out having any real connexion withit. He 
would express no opinion at present on the 
first principle of the Bill, which proposed 
to extend the franchise by lowering the 
existing qualification for counties and 
boroughs. In his opinion, the ry ome ts 
of extending the franchise and lowering 
the qualification, was a legitimate sub- 
ject for consideration; but the noble 
Lord had imported a novel element in the 
Bill, which he could not approve of. He 
referred to the floating constituency to be 
created of persons having no necessarily 
fixed residence, or personal connection with 
any locality by the ties of property, and 
who were to be qualified to vote merely 
by the payment of a small amount of direct 


taxes. He could not understand why the | 


Jew portion of the Bill had been introduced, 
unless for the purpose of conciliating a 
small section of the community, and to 
offend the House of Lords. 

Mr. TRELAWNY said, he hoped the 
hon. Member for Inverness-shire (Mr. 
Baillie) would retract the statement which 
he had made, that the borough of Tavis- 
tock, which he had the honour of represent- 
ing, was under the nomination of the Duke 
of Bedford; the assertion he considered 
most unfair. He recollected, that the hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Dis- 
raeli) asked, last Session, what right had 
hon. Gentlemen on that (the Ministerial) 
side of the House to say that hon. Mem- 
bers on the other side were against the ex- 
tension of the suffrage? He believed that 
the object of the hon. Gentleman in put- 
ting that question was to reserve to his 
party the opportunity of outhidding the 
Government on the subject of Parliament- 
ary Reform. The observations which had 
been made by the hon. Member for Inver- 
ness-shire (Mr. Baillie), he suspected, had 
for their object to catch Irish Members, by 
pointing out the injastice which had been 
done to Ireland. The hon. Member’s ob- 
ject was to defeat the present measure, by 
combining against the Government two 
very incongruous elements. He, there- 


fore, warned the liberal party against this 
attempt to create division in their camp. 
He implored them to accept the measure, 
such as it was; and before he sat down he 
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must again express his hope that the hon. 
Member for Inverness-shire would apolo- 
gise to him and the borough which he had 
the honour to represent for the 1 emark he 
had made. 

Sm JOSHUA WALMSLEY said, 
he must express the gratification with 
which he had listened to the speech of the 
hon. Member for Inverness-shire (Mr. 
Baillie). In his opinion the measure was 
not worthy of approbation. It would not 
be received with approval by the people 
out of doors; it was, in fact, a small mea- 
sure, totally unworthy of the noble Lord 
and his colleagues. There were fifty or 
sixty boroughs returning two representa- 
tives having less than 500 voters. But was 
the noble Lord aware that there were 627 
large towns in this country, that were as- 
sessed to the income tax to the amount of 
15,300,000/., that were totally unrepre- 
sented; and did he suppose that such 
places would be satisfied to remain unre- 
presented, except such representation as 
they might find through the county con- 
stituencies? The present measure did 
not recognise the rights of the taxpayers 
and the industrial classes, and therefore 
it neither would nor ought to give satis- 
| faction to the country. The Bill was also 
| defective in its omission of the ballot. At 
every public meeting he had ever attended, 
the ballot was always insisted upon as 
necessary to full and fair representation. 
As the Bill was only to be introduced now, 
he should reserve his further objection toa 
subsequent stage. If the Bill should pass, 
as he trusted it would, he should regard it 
as an instalment by which the progress of 
a larger measure of reform would be ac- 
celerated. With respect to the question 
of the ballot, he thought the ballot-box 
was necessary to protect not only tenants 
and shopkeepers, but also Roman Catholic 
voters against the intermeddling of their 
priests. Without entering into the ques- 
tion whether the ballot would be a pre- 
ventive of bribery, he firmly believed that 
it would be a sufficient protection against 
coercion. He wished to direct the atten- 
tion of the noble Lord to one part of the 
measure having reference to Ireland. He 
understood the noble Lord to propose’ the 
conglomeration of certain small boroughs, 
the constituencies of which were below a 
certain number. He approved of that part 
of the plan. The noble Lord also proposed 
to undo the compromise entered into with 
the House of Lords last Session, when 
the franchise in Irish boroughs was fixed at 
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81., and to fix it for the future at 51. He 
approved also of that part of the measure, 
but reserved to himself the right of voting 
in favour of any further extension, not 
stopping short of even household suffrage. 
The noble Lord did not propose meddling 
with the county constituencies of Ireland, 
He should like to ask the noble Lord if he 
was aware of the effect which would Be 
produced in the county constituencies of 
Ireland by the withdrawal of the small 
towns from their constituencies? He 
feared that the effect would be to throw 
the representation of the counties into the 
hands of a few proprietors. He hoped 
the noble Lord would revise that portion of 
the Bill. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL, in reply to 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Newde- 
gate), said he proposed to take the second 
reading of the Bill on Monday se’nnight. 

Mr. HERRIES wished to know when 
it would be read a first time. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: On Wed- 
nesday or Thursday. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS expressed a 
hope that the second reading would not be 
fixed for so early a day, 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL then said he 
would take the second reading, instead of 
on Monday se’nnight, on the Friday in 
that week. 

Lorp HARRY VANE said, as the de- 
tails of the Bill would naturally come 
under discussion at a future period, he 
would confine himself to the principle. 
The measure did not differ very widely 
in principle from that which had been an- 
nounced some time ago, and was expected 
by all sides of the House. He differed 
from those who thought it an extremely 
shortcoming measure. He believed that 
in all parts of the country, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of Lancashire and the west 
of Yorkshire, it would be received with ex- 
treme satisfaction. After the exposure of 
last Session with respect to hes took 
place in the small boroughs, it would have 
been impossible to leave those boroughs in 
their present state. The mode of dealing 
with them proposed by the noble Lord cer- 
tainly interfered as little with existing in- 
terests as any that could be named. The 
proposed reduction of the franchise was a 
very extensive measure, and went as far as 
was safe in that direction. It was difficult 
to say how far the proposed alteration in 
the county franchise would extend the 
suffrage, but there was no doubt it would 
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give a considerable increase of voters, es- 
ially in the towns, 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY thought 
there was some confusion in the minds of 
hon. Members on that (the Government) 
side of the House. As far as he under- 
stood the noble Lord (Lord John Russell), 
it was not proposed to call upon those 
Members who were in favour of a larger 
extension of the s to make their 
election between his (the noble Lord’s) 
plan and their own. It was not a com- 
promise proposed, but an instalment of- 
fered, and the noble Lord, at the eonclu- 
sion of his speech, which he (Mr. Anstey) 
thought made a deep impression on those 
around him, pointed to the time when it 
would be in the power of the Minister to 
propose to Parliament the adoption of a 
much larger measure of reform, suited, as 
he anticipated, to the progress of national 
education. The noble Lord did not pro- 

se to the House this as a final measure, 

ut as one which the circumstances of the 
country warranted him in submitting to 
the approbation of the Legislature. That 
being the view in which the noble Lord 
roposed the measure, it would be per- 
ectly consistent if he should hereafter 
be induced to accede to the vain hope 
expressed in the remarkable speech of 
the hon. Member for Inverness-shire (Mr, 
Baillie), which, if it meant anything at all, 
referred to the large measure of reform 
once propounded by the hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli). Nothing 


‘in the details of the Bill, and nothing pro- 


mised by either the hon. Member for In- 
verness-shire, or the hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire, would induce him (Mr. 
Anstey) to withhold his support in this 
Session to the present Bill, or in a future 
Session to a scheme of Parliamentary 
reform, grounded on triennial Parliaments 
and household suffrage. If the noble Lord 
succeeded—and succeed he trusted he 
would—in carrying the present measure, 
it would facilitate the progress of a larger 
measure at a future time, and a large step 
would be taken towards that protection of 
the voter which he had tardity and relue- 
tantly come to consider indispensable, and 
without which any measure must be a mis- 
chief and a delusion. He was now satis- 
fied that whether a tenant sought grote 
tion against his landlord, a ep eeper 
against his customers, or a Roman Catholic 
against his intermeddling priest, the ballot 
was the only remedy which promised to 
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be at all efficacious. Let him, however, 
submit to the attention of the Govera- 
ment one point with respect to the mea- 
sure for Ireland. He approved of the 
plan for conglomerating different small 
boroughs, and for reducing the franchise 
to 5l.; but the noble Lord did not propose 
to meddle with the county constituencies. 
Now, when the small towns were with- 
drawn from the counties and added to the 
boroughs, the county constituencies would 
be reduced one-half, and the representa- 
tion would be thrown into the hands of a 
few landed proprietors. This was a mea- 
sure of detail which would more properly 
be diseussed afterwards; but he could not 
resist the present opportunity of expressing 
his own opinion in favour of the plan gene- 
rally of the noble Lord, and of attempting 
to dissuade hon. Members on his side of 
the House from allowing their feelings of 
dissatisfaction to lead them to a coalition 
with other hon. Members against the Bill, 
which would not only be fatal to it, but to 
every other measure of reform for some 
time to come. With respect to that por- 
tion cf the Bill which had reference to the 
oath taken by hon. Members, he heartily 
approved of it, and he hoped that the House 
of Lords, which had swallowed so many 
camels sent up to them from this House, 
would not strain at such a miserable gnat 
as the present measure for admitting their 
Jewish fellow-subjects. He was glad also 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite, mindful of 
the traditions of their party, were inclined 
to offer no opposition to the principle of a 
measure which would have commanded the 
assent of such men as Pulteney and Wind- 
ham. 

Sin JOHN TYRELL said, that the 
friends of reform seemed to find it very 
difficult to define the principle of the pro- 
posed Bill. Now, he ventured to suggest 
that if it were entitled ‘‘ a Bill for the con- 
tinuance of Her Majesty’s present Minis- 
ters in office,’’ it would not be a bad defi- 
nition of its object at least. If one might 
judge by the declarations of those who 
called themselves the friends of reform, 
the measure was not likely to give general 
satisfaction. It was not approved of by 
the hon. Member for Bolton (Sir J. Walm- 
sley), or by the hon. and learned Member 
for Youghal (Mr, rm He must say 
that, with respect to the constituency in 


Essex in which Harwich was situated, and 
to which reference had been made, he be- 
lieved that the Bill would be perfectly 
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harmless. He believed that it would not 
give satisfaction to any great party in the 
country. He was old enough to remember 
the last Reform Bill, and that the hon, 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) expected 
that great benefit would arise from it, 
They were promised men of great habits 
of business, who were to do a great deal of 
good, but that promise had not been rea- 
lised. The noble Lord had brought for. 
ward a canvassing measure for the conti- 
nuance of Her Majesty’s Ministers in office, 
and to carry out this object the noble Lord 
had appealed to the Manchester school, 
by adopting their pet project of national 
education; and he had thrown out an 
anchor to windward, which might be of 
service to him afterwards. On every 
ground, he thought the measure most un- 
satisfactory. 

Coroners SIBTHORP said, he must 
claim credit for having suggested the 50I. 
clause which the Marquess of Chandos 
subsequently adopted and carried. He 
perceived that hon. Gentlemen who had 
spoken on the other side, regarded this 
measure not as a final one, but merely as 
an instalment. He had the honour of a 
seat in the House when the noble Lord 
brought forward what many of them 
thought was to be a final measure. The 
noble Lord now said that he never meant 
anything of the kind. The measure now 
brought forward by the noble Lord, ap- 
peared to him (Col. Sibthorp) to be neither 
more nor less than “ any port ina storm;”’ 
and he thought that the noble Lord would 
be willing to sail to the dirtiest port that 
could give him refuge, if he could by doing 
so extend the period of his official exist- 
ence. They had tried every species of 
trick, trash, and trumpery ; and they might 
rely upon it that, sooner or later, they 
would meet with the reward that such 
trickery deserved. Though he (Col. Sib- 
thorp) had, after the adoption of the first 
Reform Bill, lost his seat for the city he 
represented, yet he was restored, after a 
short time, to his former position, as Mem- 
ber for that most respectable constituency, 
whose confidence he had never lost from 
that hour. It was a satisfaction to him to 
feel that no measure that the noble Lord 
could bring forward could have any effect 
upon that position of mutual confidence 
which obtained between his constituency 
and himself; though he firmly believed that 
one of the main objects of this Bill was to 
enable the noble Lord to retain that seat, 
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of which, after the manner he had acted 
in reference to the subject on which he had 
addressed his celebrated letter to the Bishop 
of Durham, he was but an unworthy occu- 


t. 

Sai W. 0. STANLEY said, that as 
one of those who had, last year, refused to 
support the isolated propositions for reform 
which were brought forward or suggested, 
and who had preferred to wait for the mea- 
sure which the noble Lord had promised 
to bring forward in the present Session, 
and which he had ventured to think would 
prove a satisfactory measure, he had lis- 
tened with interest to the announcement of 
his plans which the noble Lord had that 
night made; and though the Bill to be 
brought forward did not go quite so far, 
perhaps, as he might have wished, yet 
he did think that when the country came 
to consider it, the people would not look 
upon it as that milk and water measure 
which it had been described to be by the 
hon. Member for Bolton (Sir J. Walmsley), 
but that they would rather consider it, on 
the whole, as a great extension.of the fran- 
chise. He confessed, however, he had 
hoped that the noble Lord would have held 
out to them some prospect that the advan- 
tages he calculated upon from the measure 
he had announced, should have been ef- 
fected by means of the ballot; and he 
much regretted to find that one Cabinet 
Minister (Mr. Fox Maule) had already re- 
canted his opinions on a measure (the bal- 
lot) which he (Mr. Stanley) believed in his 
conscience to be necessary for the due ex- 
ercise of the elective franchise. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Some doubt, I under- 
stand, prevails as to the time at which the 
noble Lord proposes to move the Second 
Reading of the Bill. I was, unfortunately, 
not in the House when the noble Lord re- 
ferred to this subject, but I understand 
that the Bill is not ready to be laid upon 
the table. It is customary when a state- 
ment of importance, such as that which 
the noble Lord has this evening made, is 
addressed to the House, that the Bill on 
which it professes to be founded should be 
laid on the table at the same time; but I 
understand it is the intention of the noble 
Lord not to bring in the Bill until Wed- 
nesday next. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I will bring 
in the Bill on Wednesday, or, it may be, 
Thursday. I will then propose that it be 
read a second time on Friday fortnight. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I do not think that 
statement satisfactory. It is impossible 
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that we can properly consider the ques- 
tion till the Bill is in our hands. The 
statement of the noble Lord is, no doubt, 
very interesting; but, seeing the diversity 
of opinion which exists as to the proposi- 
tion of the Government, I think it abso- 
lutely necessary that we should have the 
Bill before us preliminary to fixing the 
second reading; and that the time allowed 
for consideration should date from the day 
on which the Bill is placed on the table. I 
do not think an interval of fourteen days 
sufficient. I collect from the statement of 
the noble Lord that sixty-seven boroughs 
will be largely affected by the measure, 
and that certain towns are to be connected 
with them; and I think it is but fair that 
the opinion of the renee of these bo- 
roughs and towns should .be ascertained on 
the subject. I cannot recollect the period 
that elapsed between the bringing in of the 
first Reform Bill and the second reading; 
but I believe it was much more consider- 
able than that which the noble Lord now 
proposes to allow: and in the case of the 
repeal of the corn laws, I remember Sir 
Robert Peel proposed that not less than 
fourteen days should be given for the 
country to express an opinion on the pro- 
posal. It should be recollected that not 
we alone, but the country, should be al- 
lowed a fair opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with this important measure. 
Now, in point of detail, the measure for 
the repeal of the corn laws is not in any 
way to be compared with the proposition 
sketched by the noble Lord to-night. The 
noble Lord is not prepared with the Bill, 
and I trust, therefere, the noble Lord will 
consider what I have said, and give ample 
time for the country to become acquainted 
with its details before the second reading. 
The noble Lord proposes fourteen days, 
But under any circumstances, and even in 
the case of a Bill of comparatively an-ordi- 
nary kind, such a delay as that would be 
granted. In the present case, I think the 
second reading should not take place for a 
month. I sey again, this time is necessary, 
not for us, but for the country—for those 
who are to »e affected by the Bill. The 
subject ought to be fully placed before the 
country, and ample time should be given for 
the fullest investigation of the details of the 
measure. I am certain no measure of this 
kind can give content, unless a preli- 
minary investigation takes place into its 
provisions. Under any circumstances I 
should appeal for sufficient time. Under 
present circumstances I think I must 
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press for it. The Bill is not to be placed 
on the table till Thursday. It is a most 
unusual thing for a Minister to come 
forward and to make a statement in- 
troductory to a Bill, and not to have 
the Bill ready. We might have assumed, 
not doubting that Government had made 
up their minds on the subject, that the 
delay in producing the Bill was to be at- 
tributed to some technical details requir- 
ing further consideration; but when we re- 
collect the seventeen or twenty-seven Ca- 
binet Councils that have recently taken 

lace, the question assumes a very dif- 
erent aspect. It may be that when the 
Bill is before us, some of its provisions 
may not agree with the statement we 
have heard to-night, or it may be in- 
vested with a great many details which 
may be additions to the statement. That, 
in my opinion, is another reason for a 
much more considerable delay being af- 
forded to the country than that which the 
noble Lord has proposed. As far as we are 
concerned, fourteen days might be suffi- 
cient; but I ask the House whether, con- 
sidering the importance of the measure and 
its details, fourteen days would be suffi- 
cient for the country? If the noble Lord 
is not prepared to lay the Bill on the table 
till Thursday, I think a month trom this 
day—which, after all, would not be much 
more than three Parliamentary weeks— 
should elapse before the second reading. 
With regard to the measure itself, 1 am 
not disposed at this period to enter into 
any discussion of it. I cannot, however, 
help congratulating Parliamentary reform- 
ers on the content with which they have 
accepted the repast provided for them; 
the voracity of their appetites seems to me 
satisfied with very short commons. Having 
on two occasions ventured to mention 
the conditions which a Minister should ob- 
serve in bringing forward such a measure, 
I must say that I think the noble Lord has 
observed them on this occasion. My im- 
pression, in listening to the statement of 
the noble Lord, was, that there was no- 
thing in it which had any tendency to 
disturb—I will not say the balance be- 
tween the two great interests of the coun- 
try, but I will rather say the adjustment 
made by the Reform Bill in 1832—I do 
not use the word balance, because I do 
not think any such balance exists. I 
think the adjustment of 1832 gave a 
preponderance in favour of the towns 
and of the commercial classes. To that 
adjustment we bow. As far as I could 
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discover from the oral statement of the 
Minister to-night, I do not think there is 
anything in this new plan which has a seri- 
ous tendency to disturb it; and therefore, 
on that ground, I felt considerably relieved, 
At the same time, I must tell the hon. 
Member for Manchester that I cannot at 
all agree with his dogma, that the present 
adjustment is unfair because a borough 
like Thetford returns two Members, and a 
city like Manchester returns no greater 
number. Throughout the whole of the 
arguments I have heard on this subject 
from Gentlemen opposite, both here and as 
reported in other places, a great fallacy is 
observable, and pervades all that they 
bring-forward on the subject, as I shall be 
prepared to show at the right time and on 
the fitting occasion. The hon. Gentleman 
has referred to the cases of Thetford and 
Manchester, and it is only because he has 
done so that I enter upon the subject at 
all now. The argument, founded on the 
two tests of population and property, that 
because a borough like Thetford returns 
two Members, therefore Manchester should 
return the number of Members propor- 
tionate to its population and property, is 
an inference altogether erroneous. The 
inference, indeed, is the other way. It is 
that such places as Thetford should not 
return two Members, not that Manchester 
should return more. A paper has just been 
put into my hands, which has some refer- 
ence to this part of the subject. It relates 
to North Cheshire. The total population of 
the county is 217,000. There are two 
considerable manufacturing towns, and 
only two in that great division— Mac- 
clesfield, with a population of 33,000, and 
the too-celebrated Stockport, with a popu- 
lation of upwards of 50,000; together 
83,000, which, deducted from the whole 
population of the Northern Division of 
Cheshire, leaves 134,000. Now, these two 
towns return four Members, though the 
rural population, which amounts to 130,000, 
returns only two. Even admitting the 
tests laid down by the hon. Member to 
be just, which I do not do, it could 
never be inferred from it that Manchester 
should have eight, ten, or fourteen Mem- 
bers, the burden always of the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s argument on this point—but only 
that Thetford should not have two Mem- 
bers. With regard to the second condi- 
tion that there should be no attempt to 
establish the undue preponderance of any 
particular party, I must reserve my _—. 
till we have the details before us. hen I 
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see how the Government propose to deal 
with sixty or seventy boroughs—when I 
see what those boroughs are, and how 
they are to be managed under the new 
arrangement, then I shall better know 
how to form an opinion. But I shall 
assume now that in 1852, after the ex- 
perience on these subjects which the House 
has acquired, any of those not very credit- 
able maneuvres as to the settlement of 
the boundaries which distinguished the 
settlement of the first Reform Bill, will not 
very easily occur. I cannot believe that 
any party in this House, or out of it, will 
support a Minister in any arrangement of 
the new boroughs, the object of which is 
to support his own party in Parliament : 
I have that confidence in the increased 
knowledge both of the House of Commons 
and the country on these subjects, as 
to feel that those mancuvres cannot 
be repeated. Whether, then, I look at 
the Bill as I collect it from the noble 
Lord’s statement, where it appears to 
me to have a character not opposed 
to the constitutional arrangement at pre- 
sent existing; or whether I assume, which 
I do, that all arrangements respecting 
the new constituencies will be con- 
ceived and executed in a fair spirit, I do 
not find on these two points grounds of 
opposition. But I reserve to myself the 
full right, when the subject is fairly before 
the House, to consider whether, under the 
circumstances of the case, it was a wise 
thing to undertake any measure upon the 
subject, and, if it were a wise thing, whe- 
ther the present measure is one adequate 
and suited to the occasion. I confess, so far 
as I can form an opinion—but indeed I do 
not feel authorised, till the Bill is in my 
hand, to give any opinion; in fact it is not 
an opinion but an impression I give—the 
Bill does seem to me to be one of very 
questionable propriety. The noble Lord 
has on several occasions dilated on the 
wisdom of settling great questions in mo- 
ments of comparative calm and tranquillity. 
I agree with him. I think it is wise in a 
statesman, if he has a subject of great 
importance to grapple with—a subject 
calculated to arouse the passions and affect 
the interests of great masses of the peo- 
ple—that he should attempt it in moments 
of tranquillity; but he is bound to deal with 
it so that the settlement may be—I will not 
say final, for that is not an epithet suitable 
for human legislation—but permanent. So 
far as I can now form an opinion I cannot 
say that I think the measure brought for- 
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ward by the noble Lord in that senses 
very statesmanlike measure. What is 
the great object of this 51, franchise ? 
That you should admit the working 
classes to the exercise of the suffrage. 
I have always been the advocate of an 
industrial suffrage; but I am not satis- 
fied that this 5/, franchise will act in that 
way. I am not by any means clear 
that there was no measure better fitted 
for this purpose, no arrangement more 
apposite and more calculated to effect 
this end, than merely lowering the ra- 
ting on which the suffrage depends, I 
have here a paper moved for a few years 
ago by the hon. Member for Marylebone 
(Sir B. Hall), which contains a list of the 
boroughs, with their population and con- 
stituencies, in England. I was anxious to 
find out the 67 boroughs with which the 
noble Lord means to deal in this Bill, and 
I commenced with the list before me, I 
began with Calne; went through what I 
supposed must be the 67 boroughs, as- 
suming from the smallness of the consti- 
tuencies that those I selected must be the 
67 places which the noble Lord wishes to 
disturb. Then, having exhausted the 
67 boroughs, I proceeded with the list, 
taking those that, from the number of 
their constituencies, I presumed must be 
exempted from the operation of the noble 
Lord’s Bill—those above 500. The first 
borough I found on the exempted list was 
St. Albans. I only mention this to show 
that in settling this question we have a 
great many details to consider. The merit 
of a measure like the present depends 
very much on its details; and that is the 
reason why, when a Minister makes a 
proposition of this nature, and is not 
prepared to lay his Bill on the table— 
& very strange occurrence, certainly—I 
think the country have a right to expect 
that ample time will be given to con- 
sider those details. I have thus expressed 
what I really feel on the matter. I feel, so 
far as the two conditions I have referred to 
go, that I am not prepared on those grounds 
to interpose any obstruction to the Bill of 
the noble Lord. On the greater ground 
I shall reserve my opinion. I have much 
hesitation as to the propriety of introducing 
any measure at all on the present occa- 
sion. I have my doubts, too, whether 
the measure introduced is of that deep 
and comprehensive character required. I 
think the noble Lord ought to bear in 
mind that it is of the utmost im 
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maturely considered before it is decided 
on; that all measures for the adjustment 
of the franchise should be of a perma- 
nent character. Indeed, the noble Lord 
himself ought to be the last to doubt 
the correctness of this principle. I 
do not think that it is to the credit of 
this House, or the country, or the noble 
Lord himself as a statesraan, that every 
year he should be altering the franchise in 
Ireland. I think, too, if the noble Lord 
had only sufficiently considered that subject, 
he would not be in the singular position of 
having twelve months ago brought forward 
a Reform Bill for Ireland, which he now 
acknowledges is incompetent to carry out 
its objects. I hope that is not ominous of 
the result of the measure now brought for- 
ward. I think it would be just as well for 
hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the House, 
that this measure now introduced by the 
Minister of the Crown, and supported by 
them, should be one that would be likely 
to last. The hon. Gentlemen opposite 
have now had some experience in that 
matter, They received with enthusiasm 
the Bill of ’32; they denounced every body 
who opposed it, and insisted that it would 
in every respect answer their purpose ; 
they said nothing less would satisfy them, 
and that nothing more would they ac- 
cept; yet they have been mistaken. I 
think they ought to consider—I will not 
say with suspicion, but without passion— 
the proposition of the Minister on this oc- 
easion. It should be remembered too, that 
we have many other important subjects to 
discuss during the present Session; and I 
warn you not to be diverted in your atten- 
tion from other great reforms by Parlia- 
mentary reform. The great body of the 
nation will not be satisfied if the entire 
time of the Session is oceupied with dis- 
cussions on Parliamentary reform. The 
people out of doors wish the whole ques- 
tion of colonial government to be consider- 
ed—the people out of doors wish to have 
the principles of taxation properly establish- 
ed—the people out of doors are anxious to 
know whether there will be any law reform 
or not. These are questions which will 
require the Minister’s serious consideration 
in the management of their laborious de- 
tails. They are reasons why we should 
not approach the subject thrown before us 
thus early in the Session with any degree 
of passion; that we should try to ascer- 
tain whether the time really requires such 
a change as that now introduced; whe- 
ther that change is required by the peo- 
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ple; and whether the proposition of the 
Government is calculated to satisfy them. 
Sm GEORGE GREY said, he had 
listened, as he always did, with atten. 
tion to the speech of the hon. Gentle. 
man who had just sat down, and he must 
confess he was unable to discover whether 
he was to be numbered among the 
porters or the opponents of the Bill, From 
some of his observations it might be im. 
plied that he would have been very glad if 
an extension of the suffrage had not been 
proposed by the Government; but now, 
when an outline of the proposed mea- 
sure had been given by his noble Friend, 
the hon. Gentleman stated that to the 
principle of that measure he did not 
see any objection. Then the hon. Mem- 
ber asked for a month’s delay, in order 
that the minute details of the Bill might 
be considered by the country and the 
House. Now, the details of the measure 
were questions essentially for the Commit- 
tee, such, for example, as whether a town 
should be joined with one borough or with 
another. He hoped, therefore, the House 
would not consent to the delay proposed 
by the hon. Gentleman. He agreed with 
him that other subjects of great impor- 
tance required the attention of Parliament; 
but the best way to ensure their considera- 
tion was to ineur no delay in proceeding 
with the Bill now before the House, The 
hon. Gentleman said it was a very unusual 
occurrence not to lay a Bill before the 
House on the night on which leave was 
given to bring it in; but he believed he 
was wholly mistaken as to the usual 
course in this matter, and that it was very 
common to allow an interval of a couple 
of days before a Bill is presented. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Stam- 
ford asked a question as to the day fixed 
for the second reading; and his noble Friend 
in reply gave a full fortnight, not between 
the present time and the second reading, 
but from the time when the Bill would be 
in their hands. Such a period he did not 
think at all unreasonable. The hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Disraeli) hinted something 
about manceuvres and tricks with refer- 
ence to the arrangements under the Bill, 
and founded that suspicion on what he said 
had notoriously taken place with the Re- 
form Bill of 1832. What the circumstances 
were to which the hon. Gentleman referred, 
he knew not; but if any proposals were 
made by Ministers that could be called 
in question, ample opportunities would be 
given of stating objections when they 
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considered the details of the measure, 
But, on the other hand, what he (Sir G. 
Grey) asked was, that if there were objec- 
tions to the Bill, they should be manfully 
stated by its opponents, and that there 
should be no attempts indirectly to defeat 
the measure by postponing it till a late pe- 
riod of the Session. The hon. Gentleman 
seemed to speak as if the extension of the 
franchise to 51. would have the effect of 
disfranchising 101. householders. [Mr. 
Disrazti: I did not say so.] He under- 
stood the hon. Member to say so; but of 
course if he disclaimed the statement he 
would make no remarks upon the subject. 
The hon. Gentleman also referred to St. 
Albans, and read from an old return, 
which did not apply to the present state 
of the constituency of that borough. He 
believed that the present constituency of 
St. Albans fell within the number which 
his noble Friend had stated as the point 
within which he proposed boroughs to be 
dealt with. It was the intention of the 
Government, however, to bring in a sepa- 
rate Bill for the disfranchisement of that 
borough. In conelusion, he hoped the 
House would not grant the delay asked for 
by the hon. Gentleman. ‘ 

Sm BENJAMIN HALL said, in pre- 
vious Sessions the Government had been 
charged with not introducing a measure 
of reform, and now the Gentlemen op- 
posite came forward and said the noble 
Lord was too hasty in his proposal, and 
was about to cause unnecessary excite- 
ment among the people during this happy 
state of peaceable prosperity; and the hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) 
called upon the noble Lord to postpone 
the Bill for an indefinite time—one of the 
most monstrous propositions he ever heard. 
As the right hon. Gentleman (Sir G. Grey) 
had shown, the material points alluded to by 
the hon. Member were matters of detail, 
and these would naturally be considered in 
Committee. The hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Disraeli) said, the Bill ought to 
have been laid on the table of the House 
at once, and blamed the noble Lord for 
not having it ready at this moment. 
That hon, Gentleman was not a Mem- 
ber of the House when the first Re- 
form Bill was introduced; but he could 
tell him that his noble Friend was now 
acting in the same way as he then did, 
On the 10th of March, leave was given to 
bring in the first Reform Bill, and it 
was read a first time on the 14th of 
March, That was the very course now pro- 
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posed to be taken. And when was it read a 
second time? It was a measure of much 
greater importance than the present, and 
yet only seven days after that Bill was 
brought into the House, the noble Lord 
moved that it be read a second time, 
And now, when they had been calling for 
reform for years, the hon, Gentleman o 
posite got up and asked that it should 
postponed for a whole month! The hon. 
Gentleman had made use of strong lan- 
guage with reference to the boundaries of 
boroughs. The hon. Gentleman talked of 
maneuvres and proceedings having taken 
lace in fixing the boundaries in 1832; 
ut who was the principal party to those 
maneuvres? Lord Stanley, of whom the 
hon. Gentleman was now a follower. That 
noble Lord was one of the principal par- 
ties concerned in the Reform Bill; he took 
a most active part as to the boundaries of 
the boroughs; and now the hon. Gentle- 
man taunted the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government with haying used dis- 
creditable manwuvres and proceedings 
with regard to them, The hon, Gentle- 
man ought to recollect with whom he was 
associated before he cast such reflections 
upon his noble Friend. But when oR 
talked of this not being a full and ec 
prehensive measure, he (Sir B. Hall) 
agreed with him, It was not so in his 
sense, nor perhaps in that of the hon, 
Gentleman, because he knew, from a 
rinted address, that the hon, Gentleman 
been in favour of the ballot and trien- 
nial Parliaments. He wished those ques- 
tions had been introduced into the present 
Bill. It would then be much fuller and 
more comprehensive; but he doubted whe- 
ther, if thus framed, it would have the su 
port of the hon. Gentleman opposite, He 
must, however, congratulate his noble 
Friend at the head of the Government 
on one sign of the times: That whereas, 
in 1830 and 1831—and he was a Mem- 
ber of the House at that time—every 
stage of the Bill was fought (he remem- 
bered, indeed, a division of the House 
at a quarter past seven o'clock in the 
morning, and they had sixteen or seven- 
teen divisions altogether that sitting), now 
there was to be no division, Hon, Gen- 
tlemen opposite dared not, in the face 
of their constituents, vote against this Bill 
being introduced, And when the hon. 
Gentleman taunted the Liberal Reformers 
with voting for this Bill, did he suppose 
they would vote against it because it did 
not give them all they wished for? They, 
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meant to do nothing of the sort. They 
would take all they could get, and move 
Amendments and try and get more. He 
agreed with the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government in one respect, that it 
would be extremely wrong to continue the 
very small boroughs. Some papers which 
he had moved for, and which, he believed, 
would be before the House in a day or two, 
would illustrate his objections on that point. 
Probably there would be a schedule at- 
tached to the Bill, and if there were, the 
first borough in the Schedule beginning 
with the letter A should be Arundel, and 
he would then give hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site the opportunity of moving that that 
town should no longer send Members to 
Parliament. [An Hon. Memper: Abing- 
don came before Arundel.} Well, whether 
it were Abingdon or Arundel, he would 
give hon. Gentlemen the same oppor- 
tunity. For his own part, he feared that 
the scheme of the noble Lord, in congre- 
gating together towns, would place the 
county constituencies more in the hands of 
the landlords, and give the landlords more 

wer over their tenants than at present; 
if so they might rely on it that it would 
come to that which Earl Grey spoke of in 
the House of Lords—they must have the 
ballot to protect the people. He thought 
they ought to have a Reform Bill based 
on the principle of the former one— 
of enfranchisement and disfranchisement; 
and when they had miserable little bo- 
roughs like those referred to by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Inverness-shire 
(Mr. Baillie), they ought to be disfranchised. 
The hon. Gentleman had taken very good 
care to show up some of the boroughs re- 
resented by hon. Gentlemen on his (Sir 
B. Hall’s) side of the House. But were 
there none represented by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite? Were there not Wilton, Christ- 
dias, Hythe, Buckingham, Helstone, 
Huntingdon, and Stamford? He thought 
this state of things was disgraceful to the 
country, and that the first principle of the 
Reform Bill ought to be to disfranchise 
those small boroughs, and then to add pro- 
tection to the voters. He could not quite 
understand why the county constituencies 
should be put on a different footing from 
those of the boroughs; why, in a borough, 
there should be a 5l. franchise and a 21, 
franchise, and yet in counties there should 
only be a 201. franchise ? Was it a compli- 
ment to the voters in towns, to show they 
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extent of 51. a year was qualified to vote, 
while a farmer who rented property of less 
than 201. a year was not qualified to vote? 
But there was a greater anomaly than that, 
Was the Irish farmer so much more en- 
lightened a character than the English 
farmer? And why was the former, with 
a 12/1. holding, to have a vote, when the 
farmer in this country could only have it 
for a 201. holding? He thought there 
should be the same qualification in towns 
as in counties. It might be said that that 
would give more influence to the landlords; 
but, as he had said before, then give the 
people the ballot. He would not trouble 
the House with any details, but would 
thank the noble Lord for bringing in the 
Bill, and hoped he would not admit of any 
delay; and, when the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite spoke of the people being anxious 
for law reform, for an inquiry into the co- 
lonial system and the taxation of the coun- 
try, he entirely agreed with him, but would 
suggest, if the hon. Gentleman and some 
otherMembers would make shorter speeches, 
they would have plenty of time to proceed 
with the great questions to which the hon. 
Gentleman had referred. 

Lorpv DUDLEY STUART said, he 
must admit there was a very great differ- 
ence between the state of feeling in that 
House and the state of public opinion 
out of doors on the subject of reform, 
and that which existed in the House and 
in the country at the time when the first 
Reform Bill was introduced; but it would 
be a great mistake to argue from that 
difference that there was not an earnest 
feeling in the country in favour of reform. 
Twenty years ago, when the first Reform 
Bill was introduced, it was well known 
that the measure to be brought forward 
would be of a large and comprehensive 
nature: it therefore enlisted the ardent 
sympathies of liberal men; while, on the 
other side, Gentlemen were indignant 
that there should be any extension of 
popular rights; and Gentlemen who re- 
joiced in Gatton and Old Sarum, and 
boroughmongers of every class, were in- 
eensed to the highest degree at the idea 
of being deprived of that unrighteous 
power which they had wielded so long; 
and they came down to that House in 
great numbers to defend the abuses in 
which they rejoiced; but now he did not 
think that men on the Liberal side of the 
House, or the Liberal party in the coun- 
try, had formed such sanguine expecta- 
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so much alarmed as they had been on a 
former occasion: there was not so much to 
be hoped on one side, or to be feared on the 
other—and that afforded a true explana- 
tion of the state of that House. He could 
not say that the measure which had been 
brought forward that evening was likely to 
give to the country any great amount of 
satisfaction, nor that it would come up to 
the wishes of the people at large. In the 
first place, he did not see that it was based 
upon any great principle. He admitted it 
would confer an extension of the franchise, 
and so far it would be a benefit; but what 
was that extension? Why, that the quali- 
fication was reduced from 10I. to 51.; but 
he would ask why a man who rented a house 
worth 41. a year had not as good a right to 
the franchise as the man who paid 51.? 
He was glad that the noble Lord, in 
introducing this Bill, had, at least, got rid 
of a reproach which was attached to him for 
many years—a reproach against which he 
had often defended himself in words, but 
had now done so by deeds—he meant the 
reproach of the finality of the Reform Bill 
of 1832; for not only had he repudiated 
that doctrine by bringing in the present 
measure to reform the Reform Act, but 
also by bringing in a measure which he 
must be conscious was no final measure, and 
which could only be considered in the.light 
of an instalment. With regard to the 
changes which the noble Lord proposed to 
introduce into the representation of the 
counties, he believed it was generally ad- 
mitted that a very small advantage indeed 
would ensue as far as regarded giving to 
the people a true and efficient representa- 
tion. He feared that those in whose hands 
the noble Lord proposed to place the fran- 
chise were not likely to prove free agents, 
but that the measure would be the means of 
giving additional power to the great land- 
holders, instead of giving a truly efficient 
representation to the people of this country. 
But there were some parts of the proposed 
Bill which he could not but approve of. 
He approved of any extension of the fran- 
chise, and he thought that the provision 
giving to every man who should pay 40s. 
in direct taxes a vote, was an improvement. 
He approved of everything in the direction 
of extending the suffrage, because he wished 
to see a full, free, and fair representation 
of the people; but he did not regard it as 
a full representation of the people, without 
a much larger extension of the franchise, 
and he could see no real representation of 
the people, unless they were protected in 
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the exercise of their franchise; and when 
he spoke of the rights of the people, he 
could not help noticing an expression which 
fell from the noble Lord upon the extension 
of the franchise. The noble Lord said he 
would extend the franchise as a reward 
to the people. He (Lord D. Stuart) did 
not think that a proper or statesman- 
like view of the subject. If it were for 
the advantage of the people that they 
should have the franchise at all, they 
ought to have it; if it were not, it 
ought to be withheld from them; but 
he could not admit of its being extend- 
ed to them as a reward. Another ob- 
servation in the speech of the noble 
Lord had also surprised him. The noble 
Lord told them he did not desire to get 
rid of the small boroughs; he thought it an 
advantage to the country that the small 
boroughs should be continued, because, 
without them, all classes would. not be 
represented; yet the noble Lord spoke 
of Sudbury being disfranchised, and of 
St. Albans about to be disfranchised, 
and the noble Lord intended bestowing 
the franchise of those places upon some 
large town. The noble Lord, with the 
opinion he held, to be consistent, ought, in 
taking the franchise from one small bo- 
rough proved to be corrupt, to confer it 
on some other small borough. But the 
noble Lord was not altogether satisfied 
with the small boroughs, and he stated 
that, where they were shown to be 
corrupt, they shall be deprived of the 
franchise. He (Lord D. Stuart) thought 
that a good provision, and he approved 
of any measure having a tendency to 
put an end to the immorality of the 
corrupt boroughs. With regard to the 
provision in the Bill as to boroughs not 
having more than 500 electors, which the 
noble Lord proposes adding to some neigh- 
bouring borough, he confessed he had very 
great doubts as to the propriety of that 
provision and its effects, and he warned 
the House not to suppose that, by adding 
to a borough some neighbouring place or 
places, they would always ensure its purity 
or independence : sometimes the very con- 
trary effect would be produced by such 
addition. He would refer to one—the bo- 
rough of Arundel—which he had once 
the honour of representing. In the Re- 
form Bill it was proposed to add to that 
borough the neighbouring port of Little- 
hampton. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Government would recollect-what had 
occurred; and he (Lord D. Stuart) was 
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glad to remind the House of it, because it 
gave him the opportunity of defending the 
noble Lord from an attack which he had 
lately seen made upon him in the papers 
with regard to this very case. It was 
alleged that the Boundary Commissioners 
had recommended the addition of the town 
of Littlehampton to Arundel; but that to 
that recommendation, which would have 
had the effect of neutralising the influence 
of the Duke of Norfolk in the borough of 
Arundel, the noble Lord had objected, 
being secretly influenced by a desire 
to preserve the influence of the Nor- 
folk family over the electors. This 
charge was wholly unfounded, The no- 
ble Lord had been anxious to maintain 
the original arrangement, and he only 
gave it up in consequence of the strong 
opposition made to it by him (Lord D. 
Stuart), at the desire of the inhabitants of 
Arundel. A Committee was, at his (Lord 
D. Stuart’s) instance, appointed to inquire 
into the circumstances, and it was only 
after the report of that Committee that 
the junction of the two plans was aban- 
doned. But why did the inhabitants ob- 
a to the junction? Because they be- 
ieved that the effect of it would be 
to make Arundel, which had still pre- 
tensions to independence, a complete nomi- 
nee borough in the hands of the Duke 
of Norfolk, inasmuch as he held very con- 
siderable property in the town of Arundel, 
but had not complete power over it; whilst 
the whole town of Littlehampton belonged 
to him, and the borough, therefore, would 
have been entirely in his power. This 
would have been done, only he (Lord D. 
Stuart) and the inhabitants of Arundel 
vigorously opposed it. He was happy to 
have that opportunity of thus recording 
the facts connected with that transaction, 
because a very erroneous impression re- 
specting it had gone forth in the public 
press. The proposal to add Littlehampton 
to Arundel was not, as had been represent- 
ed, one of those discreditable tricks and 
contrivances alluded to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) to 
keep power in the hands of the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, for 
it had been abandoned when good reasons 
were shown against it; but the effect would 
certainly have been to consolidate the power 
of a great proprietor, the Duke of Norfolk. 
He was afraid such things would happen 
when two or three small towns were taken 
together, and therefore he could not think 
that such a plan would have the effect of 
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giving to the people the full and free re. 
presentation they ought to have. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
had not said a word about what was con- 
sidered out of doors a very important mea- 
sure—the shortening the duration of Par- 
liaments. He thought this necessary in 
order to give that due control to the elec- 
tors over their Members which they ought 
to have, with a view to call them to 
account at the proper time for their votes, 
He therefore did feel, upon principle, that 
this measure would be very far from being 
likely to satisfy the expectations and de- 
sires of the people; but, inasmuch as it 
was a step in the right direction, and de- 
stroyed for ever the doctrine of finality, 
and gave a guarantee for the improvement 
of the representation, he would accept it, 
but only as an instalment, being at the 
same time determined to do the utmost he 
could to obtain still more. 

Mr. M. O’CONNELL, as an Irish re- 
presentative and a Roman Catholic, wished 
to take that the first opportunity he had 
of returning his earnest thanks to the noble 
Lord for doing away with that most insult- 
ing of oaths, which the law hitherto im- 
gered upon Members of his religious creed. 

e believed the measure would be fully ap- 
preciated in Ireland, and he hoped the 
noble Lord would have simply the Oath of 
Allegiance as competent to admit Members 
to that House. The people of Ireland had 
always proved their allegiance to Her Ma- 
jesty; they were ready to do so again, and 
he was sure that portion of the Bill of the 
noble Lord, to which he had more particu- 
larly alluded, would be regarded in Ireland 
with ardent gratitude. 

Captain HARRIS rose to protest against 
the stigma which the hon. Baronet who 
spoke last but one, attempted to fasten on 
the borough whieh he had the honour to 
represent. He would challenge that hon. 
Gentleman, or any one else, to go down 
and ascertain from his political opponents 
at Christchurch, whether there had been 
any bribery or undue influence exercised 
at his election. It was too bad for these 
‘two patriots” of Marylebone to come 
down and brand boroughs with corruption, 
because they had small constituencies. He 
thought the Bill would at least have the 
effect of opening the eyes of the public to 
the real merits of what were called ‘‘ popu- 
lar orators;’’ and that the poorer working 
classes when represented by such a class of 
men, would not continue to give them their 
support, but would require more solid quali- 
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ties than those of making such a ranting 
speech as they had just heard. 

Leave given. Bill to be brought in by 
Lord John Russell, Sir George Grey, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The House adjourned at half after Ten 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 10, 1852. 


Minvrzs.} Pustic Bris.—1* Parliamentary 
Proceedings Facilitation. 
2* Municipal Corporations Acts Amendment ; 
Secretary of Bankrupts’ Office Abolition. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE — PARLIA- 
MENTARY PROCEEDINGS FACILITA. 
TION BILL. 


Lorp LYNDHURST wished again to 
advert to the conversation which occurred 
last evening in that House with reference 
to the legislative procedure of Parliament. 
In the course of that conversation it was 
suggested by a noble Earl (Earl Grey), 
and the idea had probably suggested itself 
to others, that it might be advisable to 
adopt some measure for enabling either 
House of Parliament to take up the pro- 
ceedings of a former Session, for the pur- 
pose of passing into law measures of which 
want of time had prevented the passing. 
He had brought in a short Bill for the 
purpose of carrying this suggestion into 
effect, and he begged now to move the 
first reading of the Bill. He did not sup- 
pose that he had in this measure met all 
the objections that might be made to it, 
but his object wes to have the question 
put in a tangible and practicable shape, in 
order that they might examine and dis- 
cuss, either in a Select Committee or any 
other mode that might seem expedient to 
their Lordships, the provisions of the mea- 
sure. He should, therefore, content him- 
self on the present occasion with moving 
the first reading of the Bill. He had 
adopted certain restrictions and regulations 
for the purpose of preventing any abuses 
from springing out of the course he pro- 
posed to introduce; but when it was laid on 
their Lordships’ table they would have an 
opportunity of considering the measure, and 
seeing whether the method recommended 
was in itself a valuable one, and whether 
the restrietions by which it was guarded 
were sufficient to prevent any abuses. 

The Eart of DERBY must express his 
great satisfaction that his noble and learn- 
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ed Friend had taken up. this 

Some Sessions ago he had declared his 
concurrence in the proposition now made; 
and a Bill to give it effect was actually in- 
troduced into their Lordships’ House, 
which, though opposed in some high — 
ters, met with very general approval. That 
Bill was sent down to the other House, 
where the subject did not attract much 
attention, though various other suggestions 
for facilitating the transaction of busi- 
ness of the House were made. The mea- 
sure, along with others, was referred to a 
Select Committee; but there in point of 
fact it was swamped, and nothing more 
was heard of it. He only hoped that since 
that time the increasing difficulty which 
had been experienced in carrying any mea- 
sure through Parliament might lead both 
that and the other Hotse to a favourable 
consideration of the proposal of his noble 
and learned Friend. 

Lorp LYNDHURST observed, that in 
order to show the advantages of the mea- 
sure, he need only instance the Bill of Jast 
Session, which had been referred to, for 
the amendment of the patent laws. If he 
were to propose to that House a resolution 
that that Bill should be considered and 
acted upon as a Bill of the present Session, 
he had no doubt that their Lordships would 
agree to that conclusion; and he thought 
also that the other House, if they agreed 
to consider the subject, would arrive at the 
same conclusion. If both Houses would 
agree with respect to a certain Bill which 
had passed both Houses in a former Ses- 
sion, or which had come down to either 
House for consideration from the other, 
that it was a proper Bill to be considered in 
the actual Session, he thought they must 
also acquiesce in the propriety of passing 
@ measure with the view of making this 
the regular course of proceeding. 

Lorp CAMPBELL by no means rose 
to oppose the first reading of this Bill. On 
the contrary, he thought the question one 
of the utntost importance, and highly de- 
serving their Lordships’ attention. Nor 
did he mean to propose any amendment on 
it. He only rose to caution their Lordships 
against supposing that the Bill was to be 
considered free from objection. When it 
was introduced into that House on a former 
oceasion, under the auspices of a noble 
Lord not now present, but who was most 
profoundly acquainted with its laws and 
usages—he meant Lord Redesdale, whom 
they had elected Chairman of their Com- 
mittees, he (Lord Campbell), along with that 
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noble Lord, certainly thought that it was 
liable to very serious constitutional objec- 
tions; but perhaps these might now be re- 
moved, and he might have the pleasure of 
concurring in the measure now proposed 
by his noble and learned Friend. But as 
he was absent from the House on the pre- 
vious day in the discharge of his official 
duties, he must express his humble opinion 
as to what had been said of the impolicy 
of commencing Bills in that House, being 
wholly unable to concur in it. He thought 
that a most erroneous, and it might turn 
out to be a most mischievous, doctrine; nor 
did he think it would be advisable for any 
Government to act upon it. With respect 
to measures that were unpopular, though 
unpopular, he allowed it was much better 
that they should not commence in that 
House; and he believed they would not re- 
ceive much weight from their having passed 
that House when they were submitted to 
the House of Commons. But there were 
many measures now begun in the House 
of Commons which might much better 
originate with their Lordships; and, ac- 
cording to his experience and observation, 
measures were generally received with more 
respect and favour in the House of Com- 
mons when it was known that they had 
been considered and approved by their 
Lordships. 

Lord BEAUMONT said, he had no 
doubt that the Bill proposed by the noble 
and learned Lord would be of great utility; 
and, as the subject was again started, he 
would take the opportunity of putting a 
question to the Government respecting the 
business of the House during the present 
Session. The Government appeared to 
have adopted the principle that the Bills 
passed by that House and dropped in the 
other during the last Session, should be 
commenced in the other House this Ses- 
sion, and vice versd. That almost met 
the principle of the noble and learned 
Lord’s Bill; but, in looking over the list of 
Bills which had been passed in that House, 
but not in the House of Commons, last 
Session, he found that the number was 
considerable, and the subjects they referred 
to very important. The Registration of 
Deeds, the Patent Law Bill, and others, had 
occupied their Lordships a great portion of 
last Session; and he saw from the Votes, 
that those Bills had been commenced this 
Session in the IIouse of Commons. Now, 
he wished to be informed what were the 
Bills of importance which had been passed 
by the Commons in the last Session of 
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Parliament, but which had dropped in this 
House, and which were to be introduced 
into the House of Lords this Session. He 
wished for an answer to this question: 
because he could not discover any measure 
of serious importance which their Lord- 
ships had dropped after havin eer the 
oe nsec ie the rule ' opted by 
Government would still leave the House 
of Lords without business at the early part 
of the Session. He would therefore ask, 
Was there any Bill of importance which 
their Lordships were likely to have intro- 
duced to their notice before Easter, or be- 
fore the Bills came up from the Commons ? 
He protested against the principle laid 
down last night by the noble Earl the Se- 
eretary for the Colonies, that all Bills of 
importance ought to originate in the House 
of Commons. He was himself a good 
Liberal, but not so much of a democrat as 
the noble Earl, who hed said that it was 
advisable that all Bills of importance 
should originate in the other House. In 
his opinion the House of Lords ought on 
no account to abdicate its inherent right of 
originating Bills. There were very many 
Bills, especially those affecting the law and 
the landed property of the country, which 
their Lordships were more capable of origi- 
nating than the House below. If their 
Lordships wished to maintain the utility of 
their own House, they must not let it go 
abroad that they had no power or right to 
originate laws, and that they were merely, 
as had been said by somebody, a House of 
revision, or a Chamber to correct the 
technical and clerical errors of the other 
House. 

Eart GREY protested entirely against 
the accuracy of his noble Friend’s version 
of what he had said. On the previous 
evening a noble Earl, not now in his place, 
remarked that the prospects of success for 
great measures were improved by their 
being originated in the House of Com- 
mons. But he was not aware that any 
fixed principle on the subject had been 
laid down by any one. What he had said, 
and what he now repeated, was, that from 
all his experience in watching the progress 
of Parliamentary business, he thought that 
for a great variety of subjects the prospects 
of arriving at satisfactory legislation were 
better for measures originating in the 
other House of Parliament, rather than in 
that; and for this obvious reason, thatin a 
great variety of subjects, according to the 
usual forms of Parliament, their Lordships 
could not originate a measure in its com- 
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ete shape. Again, all very important 
sows U Gocted « great variety of public 
interests, which were most broadly repre- 
sented in the other House of Parliament, 
and it was by the arrangement of a com- 
promise between conflicting interests that 
such measures were best framed for prac- 
tical use and efficacy. But that that 
House existed for the correction of mere 
clerical errors, he should deny as much as 
his noble and learned Friend. The fune- 
tion of revising legislative measures com- 
menced in the other House of Parliament 
was frequently not less valuable and im- 
portant than that of originating such mea- 
sures. There was also one class of mea- 
sures which most fitly originated with their 
Lordships, and to which much of their at- 
tention was now devoted—he meant mea- 
sures connected with the improvement of 
the law. With respect to the question put 
te him, he could only say that he was not 
at this moment aware of any very impor- 
tant measure likely to be speedily brought 
before their Lordships, with the excep- 
tion of those which had been already an- 
nounced. 

Lorp LYNDHURST said, he would 
take that opportunity of observing that 
Bills originated in the House of Commons 
ought to be sent to their Lordships as much 
as possible separately, and not be brought 
up allin a heap at the end of the Ses- 
sion. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
he would only repeat the assurance already 
given by his noble Friend (Earl Grey) re- 
lative to the conduct of business in that 
House. He entirely dissented from the 
doctrine that any rule should be laid down, 
or even any understanding, that Bills should 
be generally originated in the other House, 
and not in their Lordships’. He should be 
sorry to see any such principle laid down, 
believing that it would be detrimental to 
the honour of their Lordships, and in- 
jurious to the interests of the country. 
He considered it was one of the advan- 
tages of the co-operation of two Houses so 
differently constituted as the Lords and 
the Commons, that an opportunity was af- 
forded in every case of judging (and it was 
only upon the circumstances of each parti- 
cular case that it could be judged) whether 
it were better that a Bill should be intro- 
duced in the other House or in their Lord- 
ships’. Looking at their past practice and 
experience in legislation, as exhibited in the 
Statute-book, it certainly was seen that 
very many Bills were brought under the 
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consideration of Parliament connected with 
matters of trade and finance, or revenue, 
which it was obviously convenient, if not 
necessary, should be introduced in the 
House of Commons; though, on the other 
hand, some measures, even though mea- 
sures of practical detail, might be better 
originated in their Lordships’ House. He 
agreed that it was important that mea- 
sures originated in the other House should 
be sent up to their Lordships, as far as 
possible, separately; and if it had not been 
so, he believed it was not owing to any 
want of zeal or assiduity on the part of 
his noble Friend (Lord J. Russell) at the 
head of the Government, but to other 
causes, and, last Session, to the species of 
opposition pursued by some Members for 
the sake of obstructing a certain measure. 

Loxp BROUGHAM said, he would re- 
mind the House that there was a third or 
middle class of Bilis, independent of the 
two classes which were formed of the Bills 
originated in the House of Lords, and drop- 
ped in the House of Commons, and of 
those passed in the House of Commons, 
and dropped in the House of Lords—there 
was a class of Bills which had 
through both Houses, and which were not 
converted into laws merely from want of 
time to consider the amendments made in 
them. Such was the Bill which he had 
introduced in their Lordships’ House last 
Session for the extension of the jurisdiction 
of the County Courts to cases in bankruptcy, 
the second reading of which was appointed 
for this evening. Considerable alteration 
was made both in the form and in the sub- 
stance of that Bill in the House of Com- 
mons. It came back from the House of 
Commons to their Lordships within a few 
hours of the close of the Session, so that 
the alterations which that House had made 
in it could not be taken even into consider- 
ation. It was therefore postponed to this 
Session. He now proposed that on Thurs- 
day next he should move the second read- 
ing of the Bill. 

Lorp CRANWORTH observed, that his 
noble and learned Friend’s Bill on this sub- 
ject went down last Session to the House of 
Commons with fifteen clauses in it, of which 
fourteen clauses were expunged by the Com- 
mons; and in the fifteenth the word ‘‘not”’ 
was inserted as an amendment, thereby al- 
tering and vitiating its meaning. The Com- 
mons then substituted seventeen new clauses 
of their own. Was that the Bill of which 
his noble and learned Friend intended to 
move the second reading on Thursday next ? 
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Lorp BROUGHAM said, that the ac- 
count given by the noble and learned Lord 
was literally true, though, in point of sub- 
stance and effect, it was the reverse of true. 
The object of the Bill was to give equitable 
jurisdiction to the County Courts, by em- 
powering them to do much that was now 
done by the Masters in Chancery. The 
House of Commons had adopted the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, but had worked it out in 
a different way. The alterations which 
they had iutroduced did not change in any 
manner the principle of the Bill. 

Parliamentary Proceedings Facilitation 
Bill read 1+, 

Second Reading of County Courts Fur- 
ther Extension Bill put of to Thursday 


next. 


NEW ZEALAND. 
The Duxe of NEWCASTLE wished to 
ut a question to the noble Lord at the 
ead of the Colonial Office which had re- 
ference to a Bill introduced by Government. 
Shortly before the prorogation in Avgust 
last, he (the Duke of Neweastle) had given 
notice that in the event of the question 
not being taken up by the Government, he 
should bring forward the subject of New 
Zealand in the present Session, with a view 
to legislation. Notice had, however, been 

iven of the intertion of Government to 
introduce a Bill in the present Session, and 
he should, of course, be unwilling to raise 
any discussion on the subject which might 
be inconvenient. It must be admitted that 
it would be desirable that a measure should 
be introduced in the course of the present 
Session, looking at the condition of the 
colony. He begged, therefore, to know 
whether it was intended by Ministers to 
introduce the measure in that or in the 
other House of Parliament; and if so, at 
what time it might be expected ? 

Eart GREY said, that he must inform 
the noble Duke that with respect to the 
House in which that Bill must originate, 
there was no room for question; inasmuch 
as that when in August last he was ex- 
tremely anxious to commence it in that 
House, he was informed by the highest 
authority in the other House of Parliament, 
that, being a measure of finance, it must 
originate in the House of Commons. The 
Bill would, he hoped, be brought in as soon 
as the state of business in that House gave 
@ reasonable prospect of its being pro- 
ceeded with; it was prepared, but various 
points remained which it would be desirable 
to include in it. He had reason to believe, 
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from the last despatches he had received from 
the Governor of New Zealand, that in a 
very short time they might probably receive 
some additional information which would 
have a very close bearing on the question. 
It was certainly not his intention to wait 
for those despatches if the state of things 
in the House of Commons were such as to 
enable the Bill to be brought in. He —_~ 
with the noble Duke that it was a subject 
of urgency, and should come before them 
as soon as possible. He trusted that be- 
fore long it would be in the power of his 
noble Friend the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury to inform him if the state of business 
in the House of Commons would enable 
the Bill to be brought in there, 


STATE OF IRELAND. 


The Eant of RODEN said, that many 
days had not elapsed since he had left that 
364 of Ireland in which those outrages 

ad been committed of which their Lord- 
ships had heard so much through the 
newspapers. Those outrages had been com- 
mitted, all within a very short time, some 
of them within a mile of his own residence, 
and others at a not much remoter distance. 
Their Lordships, therefore, would not be 
surprised that he should be most anxious, 
as soon as an opportunity arose, to be 
informed of the intentions of the Govern- 
ment relative to the lamentable state of 
things which existed in that part of Ire 
land. He was referring more especially 
to the outrages which had occurred in the 
counties to which the special commission 
applied—Louth, Monaghan, Armagh, and 
Down. There had existed in those coun- 
ties for a long time a system of confede- 
racy, which had broken forth recently into 
some of the most cruel acts which had 
ever stained the history of any country. 
He would not enter at present into any 
details of the circumstances to which he 
referred, but would defer them to another 
opportunity, when he should probably have 
to bring the whole state of Ireland before 
their Lordships. He lamented to say, 
that the confederacy of which he com- 
plained was not the confederacy of a few, 
or of a particular number of persons, but 
that it was a confederacy of the whole 
posi of the country, which, aeting 
y intimidation, and in most cases under 
intimidation and compulsion, was commit- 
ting the most dreadful crimes, murders, 
beatings, and other inhuman acte of vio- 


lence, against Her Majesty’s ape and 
loyal subjects. Such was the state of 
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terror iling among persons in his own 
class Fife, thes no gentleman went from 
his house to ride through the country with- 
out carrying arms in Bis pocket to meet 
the persons who were prepared or hired to 
attack him. These outrages were not 
confined to the night—in open day these 
awful murders were perpetrated. Their 
Lordships must also bear in mind that the 
people had been led to believe that these 
murders were no murders when the unfor- 
tunate victim of them had previously re- 
ceived three notices that it was the inten- 
tion of his assailants to visit him. Such 
was the state of intimidation among the 
higher classes in these districts, that gen- 
tlemen going out to enjoy the pleasure of 
hunting, were in the habit of carrying pis- 
tols with them sweep the day. It 
had come to his knowledge that nine gen- 
tlemen were recently standing together by 
the side of the cover, and that seven out 
of the nine had pistols in their pockets. 
Their Lordships could have no idea or 
conception of the reign of terror thus es- 
tablished in those districts. He hoped 
that the noble Marquess opposite would for- 
give him for asking whether Her Majesty’s 
Government was acquainted with the ex- 
tent of the distressing circumstances which 
he had just mentioned, and whether it was 
prepared to propose to the Legislature any 
measures to meet the evils which existed, 
as the common law had been proved in- 
competent to meet them, and as a special 
commission, for the first time in Ireland, 
had failed of its object ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: I 
am not at all surprised, my Lords, that 
the noble Earl should have called the at- 
tention of the House to this subject. It 
is quite natural for him, himself an intelli- 
gent, humane, and benevolent landlord, to 
seek to know, as far as Government can 
inform him, what are the causes which 
threaten life and property, and what are | 
the means in the hands of Government for 
securing landlords in the rights which un- 
doubtedly belong to them. Not only the 
noble Earl, but every gentleman in that 
country, has a right to know whether, in 
a state of things so lamentable as he has 
described, and, I believe, justly deseribed, 
the state of that portion of the country to 
be, the Government has been prompt to 
apply, and efficacious in the operation of 
the proper remedies, and whether the 
powers of the law have been and are suffi- 
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sesses will not controvert my statement— 
that, from the first indication of thie sys- 
tem of a commencing, I believe, 
about May, 1850, but proceeding to acts 
of a more aggravated character in the 
course of the subsequent year, in each 
stage of these ings the Govern- 
ment has shown itself fully alive to the 
importance of the duty which it had to 
discharge. Upon every occasion, when 
communications have been made as to the 
insecurity of life and property from this sys- 
tem of outrage, the Government promptly 
and immediately attended to every sugges- 
tion on the part of the local magistrates, 
as to the mode in which assistanee could 
be most efficiently supplied. In an early 
stage of these violences it was the opinion 
of the magistracy that it would be attend- 
ed with great effect if the local con- 
stabulary should be increased. No time 
was lost in detaching to those parts where 
these outrages had been committed such 
a number of constables as the magistrates 
deemed sufficient for the protection of life 
and property, and I believe that in many 
cases this has acted beneficially. In the 
present instance it was submitted that a 
special commission should be sent down by 
the Government, for the purpose of ad- 
ministering speedy and effectual justice 
in the disturbed districts; and when your 
Lordships consider how this commission 
was constituted—that there was placed 
at the head of it one of the most able, 
enlightened and experienced Judges that 
ever sat on the Irish Bench—that he con- 
ducted his duties with the greatest ability, 
and that he was supported by the law 
officers of the Crown, and others most able 
in the discharge of their duties, you will 
not think that that portion of the duties of 
the Government has been in any respect 
neglected. That that Commission has not, 
however, effected all that it was intended 
to do, I am with sorrow compelled to con- 
fess; but because, from causes into which 
I shall not enter, but upon which some 
conjecture may be formed, one or two trials 
have not been successful—for it must be 
remembered there have been convictions 
obtained, which, I am told, will be of great 
importance—I am not, therefore, prepared 
to admit at once the entire failure of the 
law, or that it has been shown that extra- 
ordinary measures ought to be submitted 
to Parliament, until at least all legal 
means of repression at the disposal of the 
Government have been exhausted. Fresh 





cient for their protection. I can say—and 
the information which the noble Earl pos- 


measures, consistent with the law and the 
M2 
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existing state of the constitution, are being 
taken for the vindication of justice; and, 
from information which has reached me 
from parties deeply concerned, I feel fully 
justified in — the great object 
sought for will attained. I am not, 
therefore, disposed to admit that, until all 
those means are exhausted, any measures 
inconsistent with the general principles of 
the constitution, ought to be adopted by 
Parliament. I am ready, however, to de- 
clare that if all those should fail, then it 
will be the first duty of the Government 
and of Parliament to consider how, by any 
means, life and property can be secured, 
because I take that to be the first duty of 
all Government, and the end of all laws, 
whether constitutional or of any other de- 
scription, all being intended for that great 
and legitimate end. I hope that Govern- 
ment will not be pressed at this moment 
to propose any extraordinary measures, 
since Parliament will be able to watch the 
working of those legal means which are 
now being taken; and, above all, as it will 
be the duty of Government to take care 
that in those districts where by the crimi- 
nal connivance of some, and the intimida- 
tion of others, all feeling of security has 
been destroyed, no advantage, pecuniary 
or otherwise, shall accrue to any person 
connected with that system of outrage, and 
equally guilty with the actual perpetrators 
by their connivance. But this disposition 
on the part of the Government will require 
the concurrence of the Irish landlords, and 
they must think it their duty, as well as 
that of the Government, to see that those 
deluded persons shall not be placed in a 
position to suppose that, by any acts of 
theirs, subversive of law and order, they 
have attained the objects they sought for. 
It can only be by the determined concur- 
rence of the Government, and those em- 
ployed by it, with the proprietors of the 
soil, that a conviction can be forced upon 
these persons that no benefit will ever be 
ultimately obtained from the system of 
barbarous vengeance in which they have 
been engaged. With regard to the fu- 
ture, I trust the noble Earl will keep his 
attention alive to this subject. I can as- 
sure him that the Government of Ireland 
—ay, and of the country too—is awake to 
its importance, and will be anxiously 
watching from day to day the progress, 
and in devising the means of repression of 
these outrages. In the meanwhile, we 
shall be glad to receive from, and attend 
to, any communication from the noble Earl 


The Marquess of Lansdowne 
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There will be an opportuni , in the course 
of the present Session of Parliament, for 
considering the point; for in the present 
state of things there will be good ground 
for considering the expediency of renew- 


ing the Crime and Outrage Bill, and it will 
be for Parliament then to consider whether 
any more expedient provision can be intro- 
duced into that Bill—a Bill which, I may 
say, has been found most advantageous in 
other parts of Ireland, and in the south 
more particularly, has been attended with 
a success most remarkable. I do not, 
therefore, despair that that Bill, as it now 
stands, may ultimately effect those objects 
which all must so anxiously desire. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY, 
who was very indistinctly heard, said he 
had listened with the greatest respect and 
deference to what had fallen from the 
noble Marquess, and could assure him that 
with many parts of his statement he en- 
tirely concurred. But having last year 
been much in Ireland, he wished, in a 
few words, to give his opinion of the state 
of the country. He regretted to say that 
in the north of Ireland, which had hitherto 
been one of the most peaceful and indus- 
trious districts, there had been instances of 
the most barbarous murder, the houses 
being attacked, and the lives attempted of 
persons who had been the greatest pro- 
moters of the comfort and well-being of 
the population. What was the cause of 
that unfortunate state of things? He very 
much feared it was owing to the agitation 
which had raged on the subject of tenant- 
right; and he thought, if we had been able 
to arrest the influence of the clergy in the 
north as well as the influence which had 
been exercised by the clergy in the south, 
a great portion of these deluded people 
would not have been led astray, and would 
not now form the nucleus of lawless com- 
binations and associations. Though there 
had lately been a diminution of the ery of 
tenant-right, their Lordships would find 
that it was still one of the greatest evils 
with which they had to contend. Until 
lately his own tenantry had been amongst 
the most attached and best affected in all 
Ireland; but he was sorry to say that the 
principle of the prevalent mischievous agi- 
tation had found its way amongst them, as 
well as amongst the tenantry of many 
other landlords. He had every reason to 
believe that the Tenant Right Association 
would take very much the character of the 
Ribbon organisation. Independent of these 
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particular associations, however, he was 
ready to acknowledge that his own tenantry 
were generally in a better disposed state 
than they were last year. A combination 
existed for the purpose of pr land- 
lords to reduce their rents; and he regretted 
to say that clergymen were found making 


inflammatory speeches instigating the peo- | q 


le to agitation. The consequence was 
intimidation to so great an extent that the 
agents in many parts of Ireland were un- 
able to perform their duty to their em- 

loyers; and he believed it was pretty well 
aoe that the agents to estates were not 
able to get an insurance upon their lives. 
The noble Marquess was understood to con- 
clude by complimenting Lord Clarendon 
on the anxiety and activity he displayed to 
preserve the peace in Ireland. 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH hoped 
that when the Government was devising 
the measures it intended to propose, it 
would bear in mind that the ‘‘ Ribbon” 


system was not a partial thing, and that it | P 


had been going on for years in Ireland. 
It was a well-known fact from the history 
of Europe, that a very small body of in- 
dividuals combined together could do a 
very great amount of mischief; and he 
hoped the Government would remember 
that the system of agrarian outrage in 
Ireland was kept up by a comparatively 
small knot of agitators, who involved large 
masses of the people in their lawless con- 
federacy against their own consent. If it 
adopted any measures at all against that 
association, it must adopt measures of a 
rigorous character. But there was one 
remedy which formed part of the Crime 
and Outrage Act which he hoped would 
not be adopted—he referred to the system 
of quartering the police force which was 
sent to quell disturbances upon the imme- 
diate district or locality where the out- 
rages took place. This might be a very 
good remedy in ordinary circumstances, 

ut it was not all suited to the present 
condition of Ireland; for it was one of the 
greatest calamities of the present state of 
things in that country that strangers came 
into a district for the purpose of commit- 
ting outrages in which the inhabitants of 
that district had no share, and when those 
outrages were committed, at once disappear- 
ed; in fact, those districts were the greatest 
sufferers from these outrages; and, if the 
system were adopted of pA & police 
upon them, it would only be adding another 


calamity to those which had already been 
inflicted upon them. He trusted therefore 
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that that part of the Act would not in this 
case be relied upon, but that, on the con- 
trary, it would be repealed. He had only 
another remark to make, He was afraid 
that what had fallen from the noble Mar- 
quess relative to the Irish landlords was 
liable to misconstruction. The noble Mar- 
uess had expressed a wish that the land- 
lords of Ireland would co-operate with the 
Government in promoting the restoration 
of peace in Ireland. Now, he was aware 
that the noble Marquess was a model land- 
lord, and he was perfectly sure that every 
one connected with the land in Ireland 
entertained the same feelings on this sub- 
ject as the noble Marquess himself did. 
But it ought to be remembered that all 
offences which had lately taken place had 
been directed either against landlords or 
their immediate connexions, and that in no 
one instance had they been the instigators 
of crime. He thought it right to make 
these remarks, because it might have ap- 
eared from what the noble Marquess had 
said, that he had been reading a lecture to 
the Irish landlords with regard to their 
duty on this subject, whereas he was sure 
the noble Marquess could have had no such 
intention. The parties who had suffered 
had only put in force the ordinary remedies 
of the law where rents had for years and 
ere remained unpaid, and where their land 

ad been occupied against their wish; and 
for taking the mildest remedy, they received 
notice that they would be shot. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was 
glad that the noble Marquess had given 
him an opportunity of explaining any 
obscurity that might have attached to the 
language he had used with respect to the 
Irish landlords. What he meant to have 
said was, in peeking of the importance of 
the duty which the Irish landlords had to 
perform, that he hoped that, in concur- 
rence with Government, they would take 
care that the instigators of the criminal 
proceedings, and the persons who gave 
them countenance, should not derive, nor 
appear to derive, any benefit from the per- 
petration of those outrages; and that even 
where rents had been reduced, a suspen- 
sion of that reduction ought to take place, 
if it should appear that those reductions 
were sought to be continued by intimida- 
tion. 

The Eart of RODEN could not avoid 
expressing his regret that Her Majesty’s 


Government were not prepared to take 
strong measures to remedy s0 t @ 
state of things as existed in I At 
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the same time, he gave them every credit 
for their feelings on the subject, and he trust- 
ed it would be found in the end that they 
were right, and that hewaswrong. But he 
must say, that unless they took measures 
to strike at the root of the Ribbon system 
—for the system was not confined to any 
particular counties, but extended through- 
out all Ireland—they would do little or 
nothing to put it down. He was glad that 
the noble Marquess had had an opportunity 
of explaining what had been said about 
the Irish landlords; for, certainly, without 
this explanation, a very different impres- 
sion of his remarks might have gone forth 
to the public. He (the Earl of Roden) 
trusted that the Irish landlords would use 
every effort, in conjunction with the Go- 
vernment -—he meant, of course, when 
they acted rightly and promptly—to com- 
bat the evils complained of, and to assist 
in giving confidence and security to the 
people at large. He was perfectly sure 
that such was their object and desire. He 
trusted, above all, that they would not 
allow themselves to be intimidated, and 
tkat, even at the risk of their lives, they 
would remain at their posts, in order to 
maintain the honour and credit of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. He earnestly trusted, 
also, that whatever measures the Govern- 
ment adopted would be found effectual, 
and he should feel it to be his duty to 
watch them, in order to see whether they 
were so. He would defer saying anything 
more on the subject until he saw how 
things went on in Ireland; and, therefore, 
he would not now name the day for bring- 
ing the subject more at large before their 
Lordships; but he freely confessed that he 
thought, from what he heard and saw, 
that things would grow worse, and that 
the time was not far distant when the Go- 
vernment would be sorry that they had 
not sooner adopted strong measures to 

revent the continued effusion of innocent 
lood. 

The Eart of DESART considered that 
the outrages which were taking place in 
Ireland were to some extent attributable 
to the tenant-right agitation, the legiti- 
mate consequence of which must be the 
extermination of landlords in that country. 
The ‘‘ Tenant League” might not have 
had its origin in this desire, but he con- 
sidered their principles to be quite incom- 
patible with the existence of rights to 
property. He hoped, therefore, that in 
any measures which might be adopted for 
meeting the present evils, the Government 


The Earl of Roden 
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would not forget to include the means of 
watching and checking the proceedings of 
the Tenant League meetings. 

House adjourned to Thursday next. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, February 10, 1852, 


Minvres.] Pusiic Buis.—1° Enfranchisement 
of Copyholds. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM (IRELAND). 


Mr. KEOGH begged to ask the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, 
whether provisions for the extension of 
the Irish franchise would be included in 
the measure for reforming the English 
franchise ? He thought it very important 
that Ireland should be included in the same 
Bill with England; and the course which 
he and other Members were likely to take 
with respect to this measure would depend 
very much upon the purport of the noble 
Lord’s answer upon this point. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, that the 
extension of the Irish Parliamen fran- 
chise would be provided for by a distinct 
Bill; but there were some parts of the 
Bill for leave to introduce which he moyed 
on the previous evening—for instance, 
that relating to the Oaths to be taken by 
Members of that House—which would 
apply to Ireland as well as to England, 


LAW OF SETTLEMENT. 


Sr JOHN PAKINGTON wished to 
ask the right hon. President of the Poor 
Law Board whether he intended in the 
course of the present Session to bring 
forward any measure for amending the 
Law of Settlement ? 

Mr. BAINES said, that the arrange- 
ments already made for the conduct of the 
public business in that House, would, he 
apprehended, prevent his introducing a 
Bill on this subject early in the Session, 
The Government, and no member of it 
more than himself, were fully aware of the 
importance of the subject, and of the ne- 
cessity, daily becoming more evident, of 
introducing some material change in the 
Law of Settlement; and if it appeared in 
the course of the Session that there was 
any possibility of legislating on the sub- 
ject, he was authorised to state that the 
Government would be prepared to intro- 
duce a measure. 
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EXPULSION OF BRITISH SUBJECTS 
FROM HUNGARY. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY wished to 
put @ question of which he had given 
notice to the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government. It had been stated that 
British subjects of great respectability 
(including a Protestant clergyman), who 
had been residing in Hungary for ten 
years, during which it was a Protestant 
country, and latterly under the protection 
of the Austrian constitution, which secures 
liberty of conscience to all, had been, 
by an arbitrary order of the Cabinet of 
Vienna, compelled to quit their residence 
at Pesth and the Austrian territories within 
six days. To comply with this order, they 
were compelled to make large sacrifices of 
property, and to expose their families, 
many of the members of which were of 
tender age, to the hardship of a long and 
painful route at an inclement season of the 
year. No charge had been brought against 
them affecting their loyalty to the Govern- 
ment under which they lived, and they 
had the highest testimonials of approbation 
from their spiritual superiors at home, the 
Free Chureh of Scotland. He wished to 
know whether, supposing the Austrian law 
of domicile to be as he had assumed it, 
and the facts which he had stated to be 
true, the Government had taken any, and, 
if so, what measures, to procure from the 
Cabinet of Vienna satisfaction for this 
gross violation of national right ? 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, that, 
although the hon. and learned Member 
had given notice of this question, he was 
not aware that he had intended to bring it 
forward on that day, and he was therefore 
not then prepared to answer it. He would 
make inquiries on the subject, and answer 
the question on a future day; but at pre- 
sent he believed that his noble Friend the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs had no 
means of answering the question. 


TENANT RIGHT (IRELAND), 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD begged 
to move for leave to bring in a Bill to pro- 
vide for the better securing and regulating 
the custom of Tenant Right as practised 
in the province of Ulster, and to secure 
compensation to improving tenants who 
may not make claim under the said cus- 
tom, and to limit the power of eviction in 
certain cases. At the close of the last Sea- 
sion he was invited to call a meeting of 
Members of Parliament and other persons 
interested in the subject in Dublin during 
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the recess, to a conference for the purpose 
of considering whether some measure could 
not be adopted on this subject which would 
receive general concurrence. Such con- 
ference was accordingly held; when the 
Bill which he had introduced in 1850 was 
considered, and an agreement was entered 
into by the gentlemen present to support 
that measure, with certain alterations that 
were then determined upon. Since that 
time there had been various public meet- 
ings in all parts of Ireland, which, so far 
as he knew, had unanimously approved of 
the Bill, which it was believed would meet 
the views and objects of the tenantry of 
Ireland. He therefore felt himself in a 
position to declare to that House what were 
the grievances of which the Irish people 
complained, and lay before them in a sub- 
stantive measure the remedies to which 
that people looked forward. He was about 
to — a Bill avowedly for the Lye 
tion of the tenant’s rights, but he did not 
wish it to be considered merely as such; 
for his view was, that no measure ought to 
be proposed which would not also respect 
and protect the rights of landlords, of 
whom he was one. The rights of landlords 
were at —— in a most unsatisfactory 
state in Ireland; in some parts there was 
an agrarian combination which put those 
rights in abeyance; and generally over Ire- 
land a landlord could not feel himself in a 
position to enforce to the full extent what 
he might consider his just rights. The 
reason of this state of things was, that the 
rights of landlords were not placed upon a 
just footing; the people felt that injustice 
was committed towards them by the autho- 
rity of landlords, and therefore there was a 
disposition on the part of the people at 
large to oppose landlords even in their just 
rights. He (Mr. 8. Crawford) wished to 
secure the landlord’s rights by placing 
them on a just footing. The grievance 
now complained of was not new. Sir John 
Davies, writing in the reign of James I., 
speaking of the condition of the Irish peo- 
ae under English rule, after the Conquest, 
described the various exactions levied from 
the tenant at the will of the lord, all which, 
he said, made the lord an absolute tyrant, 
and the tenant a very slave :— 

‘And in one respect more miserable than 
bond slaves, for commonly the bond slave is fed 
by his lord; but here the lord was fed by his 
bond slave, and this made the land waste and 
the people idle ; and hereupon, of necessity, came .. 


depopulation, banishment, and extirpation, and 
pe. remained became idlers Sot leaden; 


and ‘this oppression did of foree and necessity 
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make the Irish a craftie le, for such as are 
o and live in slavery are ever put to 
ir shifts.” 

Again, he described the absence of all im- 
provements, and asked, ‘‘ Who would plant 
or improve, or build upon that land, which 
a stranger whom he knew not should pos- 
sess after his death? ’’ The grievances of 
which the Irish had to complain had been 
known to the different Governments of 
England for many years. This question 
had long occupied the attention of the 
Legislature; no fewer than ten Committees 
of that House sat upon the Irish land 
question between 1810 and 1835; and the 
Irish Poor Law Commissioners, in their 
Report in 1835, said— 

‘* We are satisfied that enactments calculated 
to promote the improvement of the country, and 
so to extend the demand for free and profitable 
labour, should make essential parts of any law 
for ameliorating the condition of the poor. We 
see that the labouring class are eager for work ; 
that work there is not for them, and that they 
are therefore, and not from any fault of their 
own, in permanent want.” 

In 1843 Sir Robert Peel appointed a Com- 
misson to inquire into the relations of 
landlord and tenant in Ireland; and they 
made a Report, in pursuance of which 
Lord Stanley, in 1845, by authority of the 
Government, introduced into the other 
House a Bill, which, however, never reach- 
ed the House of Commons. Again, in 
1846, the Earl of Lincoln, then Secretary 
for Ireland, afterwards introduced in the 
House of Commons a Bill founded upon 
the report of the Commission, but that 
Bill was lost by the dissolution of the Go- 
vernment on the retirement of Sir Robert 
Peel. In 1848 the present Secretary for 
Ireland (Sir W. Somerville), introduced a 
Bill, and it was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, and afterwards abandoned; and 
another Bill, which the right hon. Baronet 
brought in in 1850, was also abandoned. 
Besides all this, there was the Speech from 
the Throne in November, 1847, in which 
Her Majesty 

—* recommended to the consideration of Parlia- 
ment, measures which, with a due regard to the 
rights of property, might advance the social con- 
dition of the people, and tend to the permanent 
ore of that part of the United King- 

mm. 


Thus the people were naturally led to ex- 
pect from the Government and Parliament 
redress of the evils complained of, but they 
had waited in vain; they had been deluded 
and deceived, and the hopes excited had 
never been realised. What could be the 
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consequence but general discontent? Must 
not all this excite distrust of the Govern- 
ment, and tend to agrarian violence and 
want of respect for the laws? He (Mr. 
8. Crawford) admitted the melancholy 
and grievous state of the north of the pro- 
vince of Leinster, and the adjoining part of 
Ulster, and it was right and proper that 
means should be adopted to put the laws 
in force, and punish offenders: he had no 
wish to screen them; their violent proceed- 
ings did the greatest damage to the cause 
he had so much at heart, and prevented 
him advocating it with the effect he could 
otherwise do. But punishment alone would 
not cure the evil, or secure the landlord’s 
rights. Coercion and punishment had 
been repeatedly resorted to; but outrages 
suppressed in one quarter broke out in an- 
other, and all because the relation of land- 
lord and tenant was not on a just and sa- 
tisfactory footing. The consequence was 
a disposition to combine against the law. 
The people had not a proper respect for 
the law; and where that was so, there 
could never be peace or security for pro- 
perty; the most barbarous murders were 
committed in connexion with the occupancy 
of land. Yet the Irish were naturally a 
kindhearted people. All the evils existing 
at the present day in the social relations 
of Ireland might be traced to the want of 
security on the part of the tenant. The 
law gives the landlord the power to dis- 
possess the tenant on six months’ no- 
tice; and yet by the practice in Ireland 
the tenant is compelled to make all ne- 
cessary buildings and improvements. The 
small holders of Ireland were idle, because 
they could not be secured for the expendi- 
ture of their labour, and the large holders 
would not employ labourers, because they 
would have no security for the money they 
should Jay out on the land. The conse- 
quence was that there was no improvement 
in the cultivation of the soil, rents were 
not paid, arrears accumulated, distraints 
and ejectments were resorted to, and then 
came agrarian disturbance. In _conse- 
quence of the want of security, the land- 
lords were ultimately compelled, in a cer- 
tain degree in their own defence, to exter- 
minate the people, because the tenants 
could not pay the rents; and a clause in 
the Poor Law Act likewise made the land- 
lords responsible for the rates of holders 
under them. The impulse of the landlord 
class, accordingly, was to extermination; 
and the heartrending scenes of which the 
House had often heard, had made an im- 
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pression on the minds of the people against 
the landlords not easily to be removed. 
The remedy for the evils referred to, he 
would repeat, was by offering to the tenant 
security for a return for his labour. What 
was the cause of the greater prosperity of 
the north-eastern portion of Ireland, but 
that there the relation of landlord and ten- 
ant was by custom put upon a footing which 
enabled the tenant to feel secure in making 
improvements? Sir John Davies, deserib- 
ing the settlement of Ulster in the reign 
of James I. remarked that the undertakers 
were bound in their grants to give leases to 
their tenants for fixed terms at certain 
rents. The object of the Bill he (Mr. 
S. Crawford) now asked leave to introduce 
was twofold: first, to secure and regulate 
the custom of tenant-right as practised in 
the province of Ulster; and, secondly, to 
secure in the parts of Ireland where that 
system was not applied, compensation toa 
tenant who made improvements which in- 
creased the value of the property— the 
value of the fee-simple or the rent at 
which the land would let. The principle 
of the Government Bills was, that the 
landlord’s consent must be first obtained 
by the tenant before making the improve- 
ments; but such a Bill would not meet the 


_ ease of Ulster, and was consequently 


valueless in that province. To show the 
extent of property involved, he might 
mention that the area of the Poor Law 
Union of Newtownards, in which he re- 
sided, was 93,000 acres, and the average 
sum expended by the tenants in improve- 
ments was 8l. an acre. He was satisfied 
that some of his own tenants had expend- 
ed double that sum; but taking an average 
of 81. an acre, the property of the tenants 
in that union alone amounted in value to 
the sum of 744,0007. Let them first con- 
sider what an immense sum was thus 
staked on the will of the landlord, and 
without the security of law. He desired 
to afford the tenant security for that out- 
lay, and that before he was deprived of 
possession he should have compensation in 
proportion to the improvements he had 
ereated. His object was to carry into 
effect the propositions stated by Lord 
Stanley in his speech in 1846, in which 
he said that a great portion of the land of 
Ireland was held by incumbered proprie- 
tors, or under strict settlements, and that 
it was therefore necessary to encourage 
tenants to make the requisite improve- 
ments; and that what he asked Parliament 
to do was to establish as law in Ireland 
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that which was the custom and law in Eng- 
land; and he said that according to the 
custom in England the landlord’s previous 
consent was not required. There was a 
case of ‘‘ Ludlam v. Mousley,” reported 
in the Jurist last December, an a 

against a decision of the County Court of 
Derbyshire. The outgoing tenant claim- 
ed, aceording to the custom of the coun- 
try, to be repaid by the landlord a portion 
of the expense of some tile and brick 
draining done without the landlord’s con- 
sent or knowledge. The latter insisted 
that the custom only applied to cases where 
the landlord’s consent had been given; but 
the jury found otherwise. It was then 
argued, on the part of the appellant, that 
the usage was an unreasonable custom; 
but the Judges dismissed the appeal, find- 
ing the landlord liable. He (Mr. 8. Craw- 
ford) was thus able to show that his propo- 
sition, enabling the tenant to claim com- 
pensation for improvements that were not 
consented to by the landlord, was not in- 
compatible with the custom of this coun- 
try. The Bill which he had to submit to 
the House, enabling a tenant to claim re- 
muneration for improvements, was not in- 
compatible with the rights of the landlord. 
In the preamble the reasons were stated 
for bringing forward the Bill, of which the 
provisions were included under five differ- 
ent heads, relating to the estimation of 
improvements of the soil, buildings, &c., 
by which the fee-simple interest of land 
was increased, the preventing of evictions 
without payment to tenants of the value 
of improvements, and other particulars. 
The Bill in its leading features was the 
same as a Bill he had brought forward in 
& previous year. There were, however, 
some additional clauses to the Bill, for the 
purpose of giving temporary protection to 
the tenant from arbitrary eviction. Those 
clauses were introduced in obedience to a 
resolution passed at the meeting to which 
he had before referred. It was far from his 
intention to say that the Bill was in a per- 
fect state; and he should be willing to 

any amendments that might be ay 
in accordance with the principle of the 
Bill, and calculated to facilitate its opera- 
tion. Where a tenant claimed compensa- 
tion, it was proposed that each party 
should name arbitrators; the arbitrators to 
appoint an umpire; but if they did not ap- 
point one, or no award should be made, the 
matter to be returned for decision to the 
assistant barrister in all cases under 1001., 
and in all cases above 100/. to the Judge 
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of Assize, He did not say that such tri- 
bunals might be the best; in the Bill 
which had been introduced by Lord Stan- 
ley, it was proposed that a Government 
Commissioner should be appointed for the 
of deciding those questions, and 
it would be for the consideration of the 
House whether an appointment of that 
sort should be made, or whether ‘the deci- 
sion should be left in the hands of the 
assistant barrister, or Judge of Assize. It 
was said by some persons that there was 
no oe¢easion for this Bill, because the 
country would be regenerated by the sales 
under the Incumbered Ettates Court. A 
great deal might be done by those sales, 
but unless they could secure the tenant in 
the value of the property he had created, 
those sales would rather be an evil, be- 
cause the new comers would perhaps pay 
less respect to the tenant-right than the 
old ones had done. It was said that this 
measure was an interference with private 
rights, but he denied it was so. He 
maintained that the State had a right to 
regulate the transactions of landed pro- 
prietors in such a manner as the public 
interest would require. He maintained 
that the State had, on various occasions, 
assumed that right. The landlords of Ire- 
land had declared their adhesion to the 
principle he now contended for, at an im- 
rtant meeting held in Dublin in the year 
847, and. which was attended by seven- 
teen Peers and thirty-seven Members of 
Parliament. The following Resolution 
was passed ;— 

** That in order to encourage the investment of 
the tenant’s own capital upon his land, his right 
to compensation for permanent improvements 
should be recognised by law.” 


He called upon the landlords of Ireland 
not to draw back from the declaration that 
they had then made, but honestly to carry 
it out. Let them reflect upon the emigra- 
tion that was going on—an emigration that, 
to a certain degree, he rejoiced at; for he 
must rejoice at anything that would enable 
the poor inhabitants of that country to get 
into a better position. Let them reflect 
on that emigration, and on the fact that 
the best blood of the country was going 
away from it. He should wish by all fair 
means to stop an emigration of that kind, 
and it could only be stopped by giving the 

ple who were leaving it compensation 
or the value of their labour. t them 
only think of the immense aggregate sum 
that was carried away by those people. It 
was computed that 0,000. had annually 
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left the country within the last few years, 
He appealed to the Government and to the 
noble at the head of the Government 
to permit this Bill to be considered. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
had not stated that the Government in- 
tended to propose any measure on the sub- 
ject, and therefore he (Mr. 8. Crawford) 
had the greater claim upon the noble Lord 
and upon the Government to consider the 
question. He hoped hon. Members would 
think that the principle of the Bill should 
be supported; and as to the details, he was 
willing that they should be arranged in an 
manner that would be deemed most ad- 
visable. In conclusion, he moved for leave 
to bring in his Bill. 
Mrz. KEOGH seconded the Motion. 
Sir G. GREY said, that the House, 
having upon several former oceasions 
given leave to the hon. Member to lay 
upon the table of the House a Bill upon 
this subject, it was not his wish on the 
part of the Government to offer any ob- 
struction to the hon. Gentleman taking 
the same course on the present occasion. 
But, in stating thus much, he thought it 
was due to the hon. Member to say that 
if his Bill were of the same character as 
that which had been rejected by a large 
majority on a former occasion, he (Sir G. 
Grey) could hold out no hope that he 
would support the second reading. The 
hon. Gentleman had adverted to the evils, 
unfortunately too well known, that were 
connected with the tenure of land in 
Ireland. The hon. Member had alluded 
to the insecurity of the tenants for im- 
rovements, and to the vast amount of 
and that was occupied by tenants at will; 
he also alluded to the vast quantities of 
land held in very small lots by the tenants 
of a landlord who, perhaps, owned a large 
tract of country—to the system of mid- 
dlemen—all which, he said, led to bad 
husbandry, great discontent, and other 
evils with which they were unfortunately 
too well acquainted. Now, he (Sir G. 
Grey) must say he thought that the re- 
medy proposed by the hon. Gentleman 
on former oceasions, and whieh he seemed 
to be now about to propose again, was 
Wholly inadequate to meet those evils, or 
remove the eauses that had led to them. 
The hon. Member had spoken of the 
necessity of enacting a law to allow eom- 
pensation to tenants for improvements 
which increased the value of the land, 
utterly irrespective of the rent which was 
paid by the tenant for the occupation 
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of the land. If the hon. Gentleman’s 
views were to be carried out, it was clear 
that in that remedy must be included an 
arbitrary determination by Parliament of 
the amount of rent that was to be paid 
by the tenant to the landlord for the oceu- 
pation of the land. They had had repeat- 
ed discussions upon this subject, and 
various attempts had been made by repeat- 
ed Governments to deal with it. These 
cireumstances proved the great. difficulty— 
if not impossibility—of legislating effec- 
tively upon the question. The hon. Mem- 
ber alluded but slightly to the erime 
and outrage that at present prevailed in 
parts of Ireland. He believed that the 
combination which at present existed in a 
portion of Ireland was a combination to 
effect by force, by terror, and intimidation, 
not a compensation to the tenant for im- 
provements effected upon the land, but a 
reduction of rents. Now, he had no hesi- 
tation in saying that such a combination 
must be met by the strong arm of the 
law. The hon. Gentleman said, that 
coercion had been asked for merely for the 
purpose of securing the landlords’ rents. 
Coercion was not sought for such an ob- 
ject. The Government were anxiously 
endeavouring by the ordinary existing law 
to put an effectual check upon the pro- 
gress of the system of terror and intimi- 
dation. Whatever might be the assumed 
rights of the landlord, this system of ter- 
ror must be met by the strong arm of the 
law, inasmuch as it is one destructive of 
the best interests of the country. If, 
however, the Government were determined 
to bring the whole weight of the law to 
bear against the offenders, they were also 
entitled to claim the co-operation of all 
those who were really anxious to improve 
the condition of the oceupiers of the land; 
and that co-operation could only be effec- 
tually given by their combined action with 
Government. Let the rents be fairly as- 
sessed, as between landlord and tenant, 
and the law enforced with justice and 
firmness. The hon. Gentleman had re- 
ferred to the proposal in Sir John Davies’s 
time, to fix the amount of land to be held 
by the tenant, and the amount of rent, 
to be paid; but was he now prepared to go 
to that extent ? Mere compensation for im- 
provements would not remedy the evils com- 
plained of, and the want of such compensa- 
tion was in many cases not the cause of those 
evils. In the north of Ireland he was told 
of an estate belonging to a nobleman upon 
whieh there were 3,000 tenants, not one 
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of whom occupied three acres of land, 
Owing to the failure of the apps 
not a shilling of rent could be obtained, 
notwithstanding which the tenants were 


unwilling to leaye the soil upon which 
they had lived so long; the landlord was 
expected to forego his rent, and thus it 
became a matter of life and death between 
the landlord and the tenantry, Why, it 
would be infinitely better for these 
to work for wages in that part of t 
country or elsewhere, or to increase the 
stream of emigration, of which the hon, 
Gentleman had spoken with satisfaction, 
He was only anxious to remove any im- 
pression which the hon. Member might 
entertain that by consenting to his intro- 
ducing his Bill, he looked forward with 
sanguine expectations to the ultimate adop- 
tion of the measure by Parliament, unless 
there were material alterations made in it, 
Mr. GRATTAN said, he wished the 
minds of English Members to be disabused 
of the impression conveyed by the speech of 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary for 
the Home Department—that the combina- 
tion existing in the north of Ireland was a 
combination to lower rents. He could not 
attribute the attacks on Mr, Chambre or 
Mr, Bateson to a combination having such 
an object. It would be much better to 
state the fact, if it were true, that houses 
were pulled down over the heads of their 
occupants, and that men had gone into 
houses to set fire to them to force the 
tenants out. He would ask English Gen- 
tlemen whether these were English prac- 
tices? The Government should know 
the real cause of the disturbances by 
means of their law officers, and if they 
did not apply a remedy they should exone- 
rate the character of the people, The hon. 
Member for Rochdale (Mr. 8S. Crawford) 
did not propose to appoint a set of men to 
fix an arbitrary amount of rent; but he 
merely proposed to appoint persons who 
would decide the amount of compensation 
to which the tenant was entitled for any 
improvements he might have made. The 
right hon. Baronet had not referred at all 
to the case of improvements effected by 
the tenants, It was unjust that a person 
should expend re sums of money for 
the improvement of the estate occupied by 
him, and be then turned out of possession 
without compensation, In no case ought 
the landlord to be exonerated from givin 
compensation. A great deal of the evil whic 
existed in Ireland arose from absenteeism. 
He knew of a property which was worth 
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24,5001. actually sold for 14,000/.; and 
why? Because it was overrun by a 
population of idle people. But who was 
the proprietor of that property? An 
Englishman, who lived away, and never 
discharged the duties of a landlord. With 
respect to the case of the 3,000 individuals 
in the north of Ireland who had not paid 
any rent for the last three years, what was 
the fact? They were small tenants on 
the Bath estate, which was worth 42,0001. 
@ year, but one of the proprietors of which 
had never been in Ireland. The tenants 
occupied not more than two or three acres 
of sificious soil, out of which they got what 
they could, and, notwithstanding all the 
praise which had been bestowed by the 
right hon. Baronet on absentee proprietors, 
those poor creatures were in a state of ab- 
ject misery. The result of the absenteeism 
of English proprietors was seen in that 
instance, where in a series of years an 
able, active, and an intelligent body of 
men had been reduced to the condition 
mentioned by the right hon. Gentleman. 
Much had been said about getting rid of 
the Irish from the land, but there never 
was a greater mistake. Those whom they 
should rid the country of were the English 
absentee landlords. Let them send away 
the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, Earl Fitzwilliam, the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, and Lord Palmerston, and 
sell their lands to those who would reside, 
and let Ireland be left free to manage 
her own affairs. Let them apply to those 
absentees what Bonaparte said to the 
late Duke of Richmond when he claimed 
the territory of Aubigné, ‘‘ He may have it 
if he lives on it.’’ He would have all those 
noble absentees put up to auction. There 
would be sense in that; but there was a 
fatal error in exporting ablebodied Irish- 
men to the shores of America. The evils 
of absenteeism were most grievous, and 
many cases of the greatest distress had 
come under his own immediate observation, 
arising entirely from the neglect on the 
part of English proprietors of Irish estates 
to discharge the duties that it was incum- 
bent on them to perform. When Irish 
— were reproached as being bad 
andlords, and when letters were written 
by a Secretary of State to a journal which 
had maligned, vilified, and abused evory 
man connected with Ireland in terms of 
the greatest laudation, it was time that 
the Irish landlords should come forth and 
vindicate themselves against those foul 
aspersions. He would contrast the condi- 
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tion of the estates of English absentee 
landlords with that of the estates of resi- 
dent Irish landlords, with the view of 
showing that while the latter were effec- 
tually protected against agrarian outrage, 
the former-were constantly suffering from 
that species of lawless violence. A vulgar 
idea prevailed that Irish landlords were 
solely actuated by a desire to get money 
from their tenants. So far from that was 
the case, that he knew of instances where 
landlords in this country had resorted to 
measures to get rents which no Irish 
landlord would ever think of adopting. 
The Irish people entertained the opinion 
that it was the object of the Government to 
get rid of them and make them quit their 
own country, whether they would or no. It 
was believed that the Government thought 
if they could get rid of the Irish proprietors, 
Ireland would then become tranquil, and sub- 
mit to the complete control of this country. 
But there never was a greater mistake, 
While, through the Encumbered Estates 
Bill, they were introducing a new set of 
proprietors of Irish property, the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department de- 
clined to require from those new proprie- 
tors any compensation to the tenants who 
had previously improved those estates, or 
any fixed rent for the future. What was 
the working of that Encumbered Estates 
Act? It was to remove the present race 
of Irish landlords; and to substitute whom? 
Tobacconists, shoemakers, and shopkeep- 
ers; men without education, without 
manners, without influence over the peo- 
ple. There never was a worse plan, or 
one better calculated to bring on a revolu- 
tion in that country, than to get rid of the 
resident Irish proprietors, and to substitute 
for them absentee landlords, or poor land- 
lords, who could become such ae 
virtue of having some 3,000/. or 4,000/. 
at their command, but who could not 
assist their tenants. While this House 
was debating and disputing, the Irish 
people were dying, or were carrying with 
them to America the hostility which they 
had towards England, and to nurse feelings 
of vengeance which they would wreak on a 
future day. The Bill of his hon. Friend to 
adjust the relations existing between land- 
lord and tenant was, in many points, a rea- 
sonable and a proper one; and he called 
upon the Government to admit the principle, 
which was one of justice and one of peace. 
If they lost the present opportunity, they 
would leave a wound rankling in the hearts 
of the Irish nation (for, notwithstanding 
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all the efforts of the Government, had 
not yet lost the Irish heart), which the 
Ministry would have cause to regret to the 
last moment of their lives. They might 
yet want all the men whom their harsh 
and unjust legislation was banishing to an- 
other clime. If a foreign army were to 
land in Ireland they might at present walk 
for miles and miles without encountering 
any opposition, for the entire country, espe- 
cially Mayo and the west, was depopulated; 
and one of his tenants had stated to him 
that he had walked a short time since a 
distance of sixteen miles, not only without 
seeing either man, woman, or child, but 
neither dog, cow, nor horse. Was it 
not a shame—though most of the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were smiling—was it 
not shameful that the wisdom and intelli- 
gence of the English Legislature had 
placed the Irish nation in such a state as 
this ? 

Mr. HUME said, he had listened with 
great regret to the charges which the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Grattan) had brought 
against the Government and against the 
occupants of the benches on that (the 
Ministerial) side of the House. He (Mr. 
Hume) did not see the justice of the accu- 
sations; and he certainly did not see the 
advantages of them. The House would 
be glad to hear the hon. Gentleman if, 
instead of urging these charges, he would 
tell the House what this Motion really 
meant. Surely there were hon. Members 
present who were capable of explaining to 
the House what it was the Irish people 
wanted, and what it was the landlords ob- 
jected to. Let the House understand 
what was really the feeling upon the sub- 
ject, and not run into matters which did 
not relate to it in any degree. There was 
no doubt that this question was of the 
greatest importance, and excited the ut- 
most interest in Ireland. There had been 
humerous meetings respecting what was 
called tenant-right in Ireland, and he had 
read the reports of these meetings. He 
had, however, noticed that the discussions 
in Ireland had been of a very one-sided 
character. There had been an assertion, 
not an argument, in this matter; and even 
the Irish Members who had spoken had 
not stated at all definitely the principles 
upon which tenant-right rested. he 

ouse of Commons was, however, the. fit- 
ting arena for temperate discussion; and 
he hoped that, on this occasion, hon. Gen- 
tlemen representing Irish constituencies 
would enter upon this discussion temper- 
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ately and in a candid spirit. Ireland had 
long been in a most unfortunate condition, 
and mainly in consequence of the misrule 


of the Government. He had been in hopes 
matters were getting better; and he was 
not satisfied that there had not been some 
improvement. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Grattan) made some most absurd com- 
plaints. The hon. Member saw an evil 
in that result of the operations of the 
Incumbered Estates Court, which intro- 
duced into the class of landed proprietors 
persons who had been connected with 
trade, and who. had originally had nothin 
to do with land. But in his (Mr. Hume's) 
opinion, if there was anything calcula 

to regenerate Ireland, it was the introduc- 
tion of capitalists to manage the land. 
The hon. Member also deplored the emigra- 
tion that was goingon. But he (Mr. Hume) 
could not see anything but good in the 
departure of persons who, if they remain- 
ed in Ireland, could find no work; and it 
was for their own benefit that they should 
endeavour to find work elsewhere. As 
regarded this Bill, he could not approve of 
it, so far as he at present understood it. 
He gave the hon. Member for Rochdale 
(Mr. 8. Crawford) every credit for the 
most humane desire to serve his country- 
men. But the = of tenant-right, 
as expounded by the hon. Member, was, 
in his (Mr. Hume’s) opinion, nothing less 
than the principle of communism. It was 
a principle which implied spoliation, and 
would lead to the robbery of all property. 
He would, however, be glad to hear fur- 
ther from the Gentlemen from Ireland 
their views upon the question. He was 
anxious for a full and fair discussion, in 
order that the House might understand 
better the exact character of the remedy 
proposed in this Bill. He had very de- 
cided convictions on the point. He was 
satisfied that the very moment they de- 
stroyed property they destroyed society. 
He objected to the Bill for other reasons. 
He could not see the wisdom of proposing 
a uniform system forall Ireland. They had 
no uniform system for England, nor would 
a uniform system work in England. They 
had one system of tenure in Norfolk, and 
another system in Cumberland; and there 
should be no arbitrary uniformity in any 
country. They must trust in Ireland to 
private bargaining; and the only practica- 
ble tenant-right would be in passing laws 
to remove every impediment which pre- 
cluded fair and equal dealing between 
landlord and tenant. But the question 
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had been very imperfectly explained, and | Ireland were the direct consequences of the 
he trusted that pre srs | hear something | system prevailing in regard to the holding 
more explicit and explanatory from hon. | land. These tions, within the cognis- 
Gentlemen connected with Ireland than| ance of the Government, were di 
what had been afforded by the hon. | to the Government. Was the law as be- 
Member for Meath (Mr. Grattan) that | tween landlord and tenant administered in 
evening. the same just and and fair spirit as between 
Mr. ROCHE said, that whatever had | other debtors and creditors? No; the law on 
been the information that had resulted or | the subject of land was tyrannical, unjust, 
would result from the present discussion, | and unfair. The first great difference was 
Her Majesty’s Government, at all events, | in the law of distress, which allowed a land- 
had done very little to elucidate this diffi- | lord to obtain his rent by most tyrannical 
cult question. The greatest misfortune | means, and put into his hands a power 
which could befall a country was, that it | which no one man ought to be allowed to ex- 
should find itself with a Government who | ercise over another. At present rents in 
in times of danger or difficulty were either | Ireland were far too high, and there was a 
unable or unwilling to govern it rightly; | most iniquitous system of rackrent. Now, if 
and, judging from the speech of the right | the system of distraint were abolished, rack- 
hon. Baronet the Secretary of State for | rents would be rendered almost impossible, 
Ireland, that country was in such a po-/| for if the landlord was obliged to sue for 
sition. Nothing was more futile than | those rents in the same way as a baker or 
for that right hon. Gentleman to say he | butcher was obliged to sue, he would not 
would meet the present difficulties of Ire-| run the risk of letting his land at such 
land by that old system of coercion, by | high rates. Letting the land over its value, 
that vain attempt at what he called| the landlord knew that he would not be 
strengthening the law there, or by an/| able to recover the rent through the ordi- 
alteration in the jury system. By any-/ nary means; and hence the laws which had 
thing so shallow as this, the unhappy state | been passed to secure his artificial rights. 
of Ireland could never be settled; and his} Long arrears were a result of the rack- 
hon. Friend who had just spoken, had acted | rent system, and the tenant who had long 
much more fairly and candidly, not only | arrears hanging over his head could not be 
with the House but with the country, in | otherwise than a dispirited and unenergeti¢e 
calling upon those Irish Members who de-| man. No one would maintain those ar- 
fended tenant-right to come forward. He rears unless he had a reasonable — 
(Mr. Roche) was not prepared to approve | tion of getting them; and if the law of 
altogether of the Bill of the hon. Member | distraint were removed, those arrears would 
for Rochdale; but he did not hesitate, for | become speculative, and would be therefore 
one, to say that many things might be done | abandoned. Again, Ireland never could 
in Ireland to settle to a certain extent the | be improved unless the occupying tenants 
unhappy relations between landlord and|had a more commercial spirit than they 
tenant. In dealing with this question they | possessed at present. They must become 
had first to consider what were the rela-| more industrious, and that spirit must be 
tions of landlords and tenants. These re-; met by facilities for commercial credit. 
lations were the relations of debtor and | Now under the present system of distraint, 
ereditor, and nothing else. Landlord and nobody thought of lending money upon his 
tenant ought to deal with one another, | bill to an oceupying tenant, because no one 
and to be dealt with, as debtor and cre-| knew, with the exception of the landlord, 
ditor; and the question was, why were ‘how the occupier stood in a pecuniary 
not debtors and creditors in connection | point of view. The consequence was that 
with land subject to the same laws|the tenant-farmers of Ireland were @ 
as ordinary debtors and creditors? The} class of men who, commercially speaking, 
ordinary debtor and creditor law was on | had no credit at all, and without that cre- 
a most satisfactory footing. The special | dit they could never be prosperous. Let 
debtor and creditor law, in respect to land-| hon. Gentlemen consider what a degrad- 
lord and tenants, was on a most unsatisfac- | ing influence the law of distraint exercised. 
tory footing. The result was the evil How could any man entertain a feeling of 
which they saw in the present condition of | self-respect when it might be in the power 
Ireland. Whoever heard of paying but-/| of the landlord, by a single scratch of his 
chers’ bills or bakers’ bills with bullet ? | pen, to take everything he possessed, not 
Yet the agrarian outrages and murders in| perhaps, in satisfaction of his own debt, 
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but of that of his predecessor on the 
farm? He believed, then, that if the law 
of landlord and tenant were assimilated to 
that existing between other debtors and 
creditors, a great deal might be done to 

the relations of landlord and tenant 
on & safe and satisfactory footing. It was 
not a very inviting thing for an indepen- 
dent Member, as he believed he might be 
termed, to be called on to discuss a subject 
so difficult as this when Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment set so many bad examples. Go- 
vernments might make the mistake of 
doing nothing : which Her Majesty’s Min- 


. isters were often guilty of with regard to 


Ireland, or that of which they were guilty 
still more often—of doing the wrong thing. 
The Prime Minister, in 1850, put into Her 
Majesty’s mouth an admission that the 
state of landlord and tenant in Ireland was 
unsatisfactory and ought to be discussed; 
but the Government had not acted on that 
admission. Last year, to be sure, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Ireland, in a great bustle, as if he was 
going to settle the whole business, brought 
in a Bill, which was allowed to hang up ail 
the Session, till it fell in ‘‘the slaughter of 
the innocents ’’ at the close of Parliament. 
If Ireland followed the example of the right 
hon. Gentleman, she would be very tranquil 
indeed; but the activity which he had ex- 
hibited on that occasion was only the 
greater contrast to his present neglect. As 
the representative for fifteen years of the 
largest agricultural constituency in Ireland, 
he called on the Government to let them 
know the worst or know the best—to say 
they were going to do nothing, or what they 
were going to do. They had intimated 
they would not allow this Bill to go beyond 
a certain stage. What, then, had they got 
ready on this most important subject ? 
They had refused to state their intentions 
on this occasion. They felt, and had ad- 
mitted, their responsibility; but they were 
trotting off from their responsibility in such 
a speech as the House had had that night 
from the right hon. Baronet the Secreta 

for the Home Department, Her Majesty’s 
Government were trifling with this question. 
The state of Ireland was disgraceful and 
shocking. The population was diminishing 
at a fearful state. In 1851, 250,000 of 


the people of Ireland landed at New York. 
This was at one port : they could not guess 
at the numbers who had shipped themselves 
to the ports of our own American colonies. 
In a very few years, if this went on, Ire- 
land would be a desert. They would makea 
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desert : and they would call the desolation 
. But those who were left were not 
bettered by the emigration. They could 
not put their hands u 
in Ireland, and say, 
prospering. The commercial class was in 


any one class 
+ that class was 


a very bad condition. The landed pro- 
prietary were by no means in an en- 
viable position. The occupying farmers 
were even worse off. The fund for the 
employment of labour had been so dimi- 
nished that one half of the labour remain- 
ing in Ireland was unemployed. Horrible 
and shocking murders were of frequent oc- 
currence, and in all classes of the commu- 
nity there was suffering and depression. 
They had heard something of the Tenant 
League that night. This was a body 
composed of Presbyterian and Roman 
Catholie clergymen—men well qualified 
from their position and calling to judge 
rightly. These gentlemen were of opin- 
ion that much of this ruin, that all 
the insecurity of life and property, were 
the consequences of the unsatisfactory 
state of the relations subsisting between 
landlords and tenants. The Government 
were therefore bound not to deny their al- 
legations without very deep consideration. 
Yet Her Majesty’s Government might 
— that the Tenant League were wrong; 

ut let them not treat it with perfect indif- 
ference. If the Government felt them- 
selves unequal to dealing with the difficulty, 
let them say so; but let them not, on ad- 
mitting their own incapacity, at the same 
time declare that nothing shall be done 
by others. The conduct of the Govern- 
ment was expressly calculated to provoke 
and foment agitation. Agitation was in- 
jurious per se —~ was destructive to the 
commercial well-being of Ireland; but 
agitation was the only resource of a 
country when its affairs were inefficiently 
conducted by its Government. 

Mr. MOORE would act upon the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member for Montrose 
(Mr. Hume), and would endeavour, cate- 
gorically, and in as few words as possible, 
to state to the House what was the evil 
of which the bulk of the population of 
Ireland complained. And inasmuch as the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Rochdale 
(Mr. S. Crawford) was not before the 
House, he (Mr. Moore) would confine him- 
self strictly to the relation of the wrong, 
and would not enter at all into the remedy. 
And to pepe himself still more ca ly 
within the sphere of his own experience 
and observation, he would limit himself to 
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the state of the case in that province and 
in that county in which he resided, and 
which he had the honour to represent. 
About 200 years ago the English people 
drove the whole Catholic people of Irelan 
from every other part of Ireland into Con- 
naught, giving them the other alternative 
of ‘‘ Hell,’’ which, however, they did not 
choose to adopt. Since that. time the 
possessors of the soil of that country had 
searcely reclaimed an acre of the wilder- 
ness to which the people of Ireland had 
been driven. They had scarcely built a 
farm-house; they had scarcely constructed a 
farm-yard; they had scarcely made a fence; 
they had scarcely dug a drain. The old 
population, driven by the English con- 
querors into that country, had, by the 
sweat of their own brow, by the toil of 
their own hands, reclaimed a howling wil- 
derness into a fertile land. And since 
that time, year after year, generation after 
generation, the landlords had grasped and 
confiscated the property which the tenant 
had created; thus generation after gene- 
ration driving him further into the wilder- 
ness, again to dig, again to fertilise, and 
again to be confiscated. Was not that a 
great moral wrong? The object sought 
was to make that moral wrong a legal 
wrong; or rather to prevent that moral 
wrong by the creation of a great legal 
right, by obtaining for the tenant that 
property which his own toil had cre- 
ated. The question whether the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Rochdale would effect 
the purpose, would be a matter for further 
consideration. But he (Mr. Moore) was 
quite sure that every reasonable and feeling 
man in that House would be most anxious 
to give any measure introduced for so 
humane, and good, and just an object, the 
most impartial consideration. If any par- 
ticle of partiality was admitted into their 
minds, it would, he hoped, be in favour of 
the weak and oppressed —those against 
whom they had for so many years been 
legislating. 

Sir JOHN YOUNG observed that, as he 
understood the ‘proposition of the hon. 
Member, he would vest in the landlords 
now just so much property as they had 
when Ireland was desolate and waste 300 
years ago. 

Mr. MOORE explained: He did not 
claim for the tenant restitution of any 
wrong committed, but that the wrong 
should not be allowed in future. 

Sir JOHN YOUNG continued: The 
only view he had in making a reference to 
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the hon. Gentleman’s angtanent was to re 
pudiate the exaggerated views he had ad” 
vanced. As to the Bill before them; whe 
ther from the shape of the House, from Dr: 
Reid, or from the low tone in which the hon- 
Member spoke, he confessed he had only 
heard one observation of the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman who moved its introduction, 
The first part of the hon. Gentleman’s 
Motion was a mere delusion, for it was 
quite impossible to deal with such a sub- 
ject by legislation; but Government had 
not done very wisely in their present con- 
duct, after the course they had taken in 
former years. For the Mover and for his 
motives he wished to speak with every 
respect; but he must say that, from the 
way in which the hon. Member approached 
the question, he (Sir J. Young) was hope- 
less of any solution to it being derived 
from its means. His Bill would, in effect, 
transfer from the landlord to the tenant a 
portion of the property of the land, and it 
would, like every other Bill on this sub- 
ject, do more than the Mover proposed to 
effect. But he was at the same time pre- 
pared to admit that the principle of com- 
pensation to the improving tenant was one 
deserving of the greatest consideration; 
and that the more it was discussed the 
greater was the chance of its solution and 
the light that would be thrown upon it, 
The hon. Member represented the tenant- 
right of Ulster as a benefit, in the ab- 
stract, to the tenant, and as one of the 
causes of the tranquillity of Ulster. He 
was prepared to deny both these assertions, 
and, as one on whose property in Ulster 
the custom flourished in full luxuriance, he 
asserted it was an evil to the tenant. 
Take the case of a tenant leaving a farm 
let at a high rent. The incoming tenant 
gave so much money to the man that was 
leaving; but, if he did so, he lost just so 
much money—the use of it was entirely 
lost to the land, and the owner was not 
only deprived of the principal but of the 
interest. He would never get one farthing 
of that money back so long as he worked 
the farm; but so soon as he was insolvent, 
and was obliged to leave and go to America 
and elsewhere, he would receive a propor- 
tion of the sum he had paid on entering. 
Then, when he fell into difficulties, down 
came the landlord and deducted the ar- 
rears, so that the custom was not good for 
the tenant, but for the inconsiderate, rack- 
renting landlord, who let his land so high 
the tenant could not live on it. It might 
be asked, why the custom prevailed in 
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Ulster? In the first place, the competi- 
tion for property was greater there than 
elsewhere; in the second place, the per- 
sons who had settled in the north of 
Ireland in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies had introduced the culture of flax 
and the manufacture of linen, which en- 
abled them to get money which they ad- 
vanced on the land; and the real secret of 
the tenant-right was, that the people in 
the north were constantly making small 
sums of money which they wished to in- 
vest in the land. To extend this practice, 
instead of being a benefit, would be a mis- 
chief to the agriculture and people of Ire- 
land; but that was a perfectly different 
question from considering the law of 
landlord and tenant in Ireland. No one 
was more anxious to have the law reme- 
died; but what he wished was that some 
learned Gentleman should propose a mea- 
sure that would give them a firm basis on 
which to proceed in future. As to the ar- 
gument of the hon. Member, that tenant- 
right secured the tranquillity of Ulster, 
he might as well say that the tranquillity 
of Scotland was secured 100 years ago by 
the payment of blackmail. No doubt 
those who paid it were, in a sense, secured 
from having their cattle swept off; but 
would the hon. Member bring in a Bill to 
perpetuate such a custéin? By the pre- 
sent system, the tenant obtained, by the 
payment of a heavy fine, that protection 
which the law ought to afford him gra- 
tuitously. At present the law did not 
beget such confidence in the mind of the 
tenant as to induce him to lay out his 
money in the improvement of his farm, 
and this was a state of things that im- 
peratively demanded a remedy. 

Mr. SADLEIR considered that the hon. 
Baronet who had just addressed the House 
misunderstood the nature of the Bill which 
it was proposed to introduce. He (Mr. 
Sadleir) did not think, under the provi- 
sions of the Bill, there would be any en- 
couragement to an indolent or ill-conducted 
tenant. The hon. Baronet had shown, in 
the county with which he was connected, 
what he considered the vicious working 
of the Tenant Right. He had put the 
ease of a tenant who, by the sale of his 
goodwill in his holding, obtained the 
means of paying his arrears, with suffi- 
cient also to enable him to emigrate to 
America. There was another view, how- 


ever, of the question—another case which 
was of frequent oceurrence in many 
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of Ireland—under the Eneumbered 
states Act. It was this: A tenant 
from year to year holds a highly improved 
farm; he has expended considerable sums 
of money, he has drained it, erected farm 
buildings upon it, and rendered it exceed- 
ingly valuable. The estate is put up for 
sale by the Commissioners, and is sold 
under the provisions of the Incumbered 
Estates Act. The tenant is described as 
from year to year. The new proprietor 
enters into possession; he serves notice to 
quit upon the tenant, and possesses him- 
self of all the farm buildings and works, 
the fruits of the improvements and in- 
dustry of the yearly tenant occupier. This 
was a case of great hardship, and he re- 
gretted to say that such instances were not 
singular. They were many. The new 
owner had the advantage of the industry, 
and he might perhaps say of the rashness, 
of the tenant and, as long as the law re- 
mained as it was, the tenant from year to 
year had no security that the value of his 
improvements would be secured to him. He 
had never concealed from the Tenant 
his. conviction, that the proposed Bill fell 
far short of those legal reforms essential 
to a sound state of things between land- 
lord and tenant. But he thought that if 
the principle reflected in the Bill were 
adopted by the Legislature, it would be an 
essential improvement on the present state 
of things. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary plainly intimated that it 
was the intention of the Government to 
oppose this Bill; was it possible then, that 
they meant to content themselves with 
doing. nothing upon this question, which 
was of such vital importance to the people 
of Ireland? He appealed to the Govern- 
ment to state their intentions. If they in- 
tended to reject this Bill, they ought to do 
so at once; its continuance on the paper 
fostered the intense excitement which ex- 
isted, and would have the most mischievous 
effects in Ireland; it would tend to increase 
agrarian crime and outrage. Was it 
sible, after the various declarations made 
by Her Majesty’s Government when in op- 
position, and even since they obtained 
office—after the statements put into the 
mouth of the Queen in speeches from 
the Throne, that they were about to 
allow another Session to pass over with- 
out introducing some one of those mea- 
sures which Session after Session they 
had admitted to be essential to the im- 
provement of land tenure in Ireland ? 
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He was astonished to hear the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose (Mr. Hume) ask for 
a statement of the evils arising out of the 
land system. Why, they had blue books 
upon blue books in their libraries, which 
contained the fullest information upon the 
subject. It was the duty of the Govern- 
ment a a remedy. It was the 
d y of law officers of the Crown in 
I to introduce those measures which 
were essential to the reformation of the 
laws of real property in that country. The 
practice existing in Ireland was very dif- 
ferent from that existing in England. In 
the former country it is the tenant oceupier 
ewho risks his money and means, and incurs 
all the expense, anxiety, and inconveni- 
ence of making permanent improvements. 
This state of things creates in the breasts 
of the people a passion for the land they 
have so improved, and creates the notion 
that the tenant is really a er in the 
Eee of the land. But the tenant 

no security that he may not be turned 
out to-morrow, and lose all the benefit of 
his exertions. It is therefore very desira- 
ble that some alteration should take place 
which would leave unchecked the enter- 
prise and industry of the tenant occupier 
who has the spirit to make those improve- 
ments which his landlord is unwilling to un- 
dertake. When in a former Session this 
subject was debated in that House, the 
right hon. Baronet the Home Secretary said 
it was not an Act of Parliament the people 
of Ireland required; it was a class of land- 
lords, who, like the hon. Member for 
Queen’s County, would undertake, as he 
had done in a notice to his tenantry, to 
be responsible for all improvements they 
should make. He (Mr. Sadleir) upon that 
occasion took the liberty of reminding the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir G. Grey) that 
there would be little need for legislation 
if they could create in Ireland a race of 
landlords like the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Queen’s County. But is it a 
sound state of law that the tenant should 
have no security ? Is it to be supposed that 
a — tenant-farmer will oceupy land 
in Ireland in the serfish position of a tenant 
from year to year? He knew that in this 
country tenants from year to year felt 
themselves safe, but such was not the case 
in Ireland. Such was the confusion and 
complexity of the law of real property in 
that country, that landlords who believed 
themselves competent to make leases, and 
had accordingly granted them, found, when 
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some questions arose, that those leases 
were utterly invalid. Well, then, before 
the discussion closes, for the peace of Ire. 
land, and for the sake of those who have 
purchased land in that country, and for 
the sake of the Irish tenantry, let us hear 
that Her Majesty’s Government will, in the 
present Session of Parliament, introduce 
some measures by which the law of real 
property will be rendered safe, and the 
relations of landlord and tenant placed on 
a more satisfactory basis. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, if 
there was one reason more pressing than 
another which should induce Government 
to legislate on this subject, he thought it 
was that by so doing they would, at the 
approaching election, take away one of 
those popular claptraps which were the 
means of introducing into that House 
Members who had very little practical 
knowledge of the working of the law of 
landlord and tenant, who held language 
out of that House most advantageous to 
the tenant, and who in that House sup- 

rted Bills which were of a character the 

ouse could not agree to. Therefore he 
joined with the hon. Member for Mayo 
(Mr. Moore), and the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Roche), in urging the Govern- 
ment to do something in this matter. But 
he must say it was not very encouraging to 
the Government to hear the very few sug- 
gestions thrown out. The hon. Member 
for Cork, notwithstanding his practical 
knowledge and the good sense he always 
displays, only recommends an alteration in 
the law of distress. If he was correctly 
informed, the evils inflicted by the law of 
distress were not confined to Ireland, and 
the arguments he used were just as ap- 
plicable to the whole of the United King- 
dom. In Scotland, for instance, a dis- 
traint can even reach the crop after it has 
been converted into flour, and is on the 
road to the market. Another hon. Member 
complained of the large stream of emigra- 
tion which was constantly draining the 
country. He thought emigration was na- 
tural to the distresses under which the 
country laboured; but, as regarded the 
south of Ireland, he believed that it was 
slowly emerging from the effects of the 
storm of agitation which passed over it. 
The hon. Member for Mayo described the 
calamities of the country 200 years back; 
and what remedy did he propose? None 
at all. Then came the hon. Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Sadleir), than whom no one 
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knew better the real evils connected with 
Ireland, and there were few Gentlemen 
into whose hands he would rather entrust 
the drawing up a Bill on the subject; 
but the hon, Gentleman gave them little 
assistance on the subject, and he care- 
fully rded himself from the view 
taken Ty the hon. Member for Rochdale 
(Mr. S. Crawford). Now, the measure 
proposed oy the hon. Member for Carlow, 
namely, a Bill for giving compensation for 
improvements, is the only way of dealing 
with the question in which an honest man 
can deal with it. If encouragement were 
given to these Presbyterian agitators to 
neglect their duties in the north, to carry 
the flame of agitation over the country, 
the most mischievous results would ensue. 
Nothing would content these gentlemen 
but to make the landlord a copyholder. 
He considered that there were a few honest 
men among them, but there were only a 
few. People did not wish to say these 
things in Ireland, or to speak their minds, 
Men had often their eye upon the repre- 
sentation of their county or a neighbouring 
borough; but as he had not his eye upon 
his native county, he would speak out, and 
he would studiously disconnect himself 
from identification with the provisions 
of the Bill of the hon. Member for Roch- 
dale, whom he nevertheless regarded as 
an honest man. The hon. Member had 
been invited to a dinner, and came into his 
(Mr. Osborne’s) neighbourhood, but he got 
into very bad company. He came with 
those Presbyterian ministers who were 
preaching doctrines of spoliation. They 
had been accustomed to deprecate the lan- 
guage used by the Catholic clergy; but he 
never heard or read of language from any 
member of that body equally inflammatory 
to that used by these itinerant agitators. 
And he shrewdly suspected that the dis- 
turbed state of the north of Ireland, dis- 
graced as it was by crime and agrarian 
outrage, arose very much from the lan- 
guage and conduct of these Presbyterian 
agitators. He did not hear the whole of 
the statements of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
S. Crawford); but if his notions on tenant- 
right were such as were attributed to him 
in the papers which supported his opinions, 
the House of Commons would never sanc- 
tion them, as long as they lived under the 
dominion of their present constitution, 
and were opposed to those communistic 
theories which had found advocates amongst 
the French people. In truth, the argu- 
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ments put forward by the hon. Member, 

much resembled in practice the maxim of 

M. Proudhon, La Fy he c'est le vol, 
t 


Was it not a fact in Ireland landlords 
considered themselves very lucky if the 
got only a fourth part of their income, an 
they often, to obtain that, had to forgive a 
whole year’s rent? Let them have a sen- 
sible Bill, such as, he believed, the hon. 
Member for Manchester (Mr. Bright) had 
then in his pocket. He called on him to 
produce it. He had devoted great atten- 
tion and much labour to the subject, and 
his great ability and practical knowledge 
well calculated him to deal with it. Being 
himself in favour of a judicious alteration 
in the law, he thought it was incumbent on 
Her Majesty’s Government to say how far 
they were prepared to go, and not to give 
an encouragement to agitators to hold out 
delusive hopes. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, as the 
Government have been appealed to, I will 
state generally the course they have puy- 
sued on this subject, We found when we 
came into office that Bills upon this sub- 
ject had been introduced, and we took 
those Bills for the foundations of the mea- 
sures we proposed. In more than one 
Session of Parliament the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland introduced Bills on this subject, 
one of which was sent into a Committee. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Keogh), and the hon. Member for Car- 
low (Mr. Sadleir), served upon that Com- 
mittee, as did many other Irish Members 
of great knowledge and experience, My 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary gave 
very considerable time and attention to its 
proceedings; and, with no very ambitious 
hopes, he bestowed great labour upon it, 
I was kept informed of the results, and i 
was told that after many meetings there 
was an agreement among the Members of 
the Committee as to what clauses should 
be adopted and amended. That Bill rather 
came under the designation of what might 
be called a sensible Bill; but it did not 
follow because the Bill was a sensible Bill, 
that it would be acceptable gre satis- 
faction to people in Ireland. We were in- 
formed that the Bill would be the text- 
book for agitators: that it was said, 
‘* Look at the clauses of this Bill, see how 
the tenant is rebbed, see how injustice is 
perpetrated. This is the Bill of the Go- 
vernment, and you may see how much the 
wish to oppress the people of Ireland,”’ 
That was the sort of language used to- 
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wards a sensible Bill. A great flame hav- 
ing been raised upon this subject, I had 
an interview with some of the Gentlemen 
who put forward the rights of the tenant, 
and took views opposed to the Bill. I 
went through its provisions. It was quite 
clear that the clauses did not effect the 
objects they had in view, and it was equally 
clear that the first thing they would do 
would be to collect meetings all over the 
country and agitate it, and so far from 
settling the question, or giving satisfaction, 
the Bill would be regarded as a fresh out- 
rage upon Ireland. It does not follow, 
however, that it was not a very sensible 
Bill, because the propositions of its oppo- 
nents were inconsistent with the rights of 
property. The hon. Member for Cavan 
(Sir J. Young) has told us what his views 
of the question are, and has shown us the 
working of this tenant-right in the north 
of Ireland. Now, I very much agree with 
him. But one of the propositions which found 
most favour with the Gentlemen who wait- 
ed — me was, that a legislative sanction 
should be given to a custom which had no 
foundation in law, being merely a matter 
of arrangement between landlords and 
tenants. In short, what they proposed 
amounted to nothing less than taking a 
portion of the landlords’ property, and 
transferring it to other persons. You may 
say that many of these tenants had im- 
proved their land, and there are certain 
tenants to whom that description might be 
applicable; but this wholesale law was to 
give to the idle and improvident man, 
who had not paid his rent for years, those 
advantages to which in equity and justice 
he had no right whatever. When I saw 
these claims and these views so strongly 
urged, it became quite clear to me that no 
law which we could introduce would be 
satisfactory, but would rather be the foun- 
dation of a mischievous agitation. The 
hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. Bright) 
was good enough to send to me some pro- 
positions which his experience in Ireland 
prompted him to make. I read them at- 
tentively, and I sent them over to Ireland. 
They there underwent very much consider- 
ation from the Members of the Privy Coun- 
cil, the Irish Government, and the law 
officers of the Crown. They, however, 
came, after much deliberation, to the opin- 
ion that those propositions in the shape of 
a legislative enactment would not be con- 
ducive to a better relation between land- 
lords and tenants. Under these circum- 
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stances it was impossible for me to bring 
them forward. ell, then, I came to the 
conclusion which I stated last year, that 
in the then temper of Ireland, and con- 
sidering the objections which had been 
made to every measure proposed, there 
would be no advantage in introducing mea- 
sures into this House or of pressing them 
to a conclusion since they would only occa- 
sion disappointment, and furnish a source 
for fresh agitation. The question itself, 
when you come to legislate upon it, is one 
of infinite difficulty. The hon. Member 
for Carlow (Mr. Sadleir) wishes by legisla- 
tion to produce a feeling of confidence be- 
tween the tenant and the landlord. I do 
not think that confidence can be the crea- 
tion of an Act of Parliament. It must 
arise from the state of society—from the 
good feeling of the tenant, and the sense 
of justice in the landlord—from the desire 
of improvement, and the desire to reward 
it—from the feeling upon the part of the 
tenant that he will be treated with fair- 
ness, if he improves his holding, and pays 
what is justly due to his landlord. 

Mr. SADLEIR said, the noble Lord 
had misunderstood him. It never entered 
into his imagination that confidence be- 
tween landlord and tenant could be estab- 
lished by legislation. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I under- 
stood the hon. Gentleman otherwise. You 
cannot by law produce that confidence 
which ought to exist between landlord and 
tenant. Look at the case of many estates 
in England, where there are no leases, but 
where the landlord and tenant conjointly 
erect farm buildings of great value, and 
where perfect confidence exists on both 
sides. The tenant feels that his landlord 
will not deprive him of the advantages 
to which he is justly entitled. Look at the 
eases more general in Scotland where the 
lease is more in the nature of a commer- 
cial transaction. The tenant has his lease 
for nineteen or twenty-one years, and he 
makes his calculation whether he will reap 
the benefit of any improvements, and he 
makes them or not accordingly. In both 
these cases the two parties are satisfied in 
the trustworthiness of the other. But if you 
have no such feeling—if you have no such 
confidence—I will defy any Government or 
any law to bestow it by an Act of Parlia- 
ment. Well, then, if you come forward 
and say farm buildings are an improve- 
ment, and it is the custom, if the tenant 
makes improvements, that the landlord 
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should pay for them, willing or not, I ask, 
is the landlord to have no voice in the 
matter? If he is not, let us suppose a 
ease of a landlord who has five farms of 
ten acres each: he may wish to consolidate 
these into one farm of fifty acres; and is 
he to pay for the erection of buildings 
which, so far from being useful, must only 
be pulled down? There are thousands 
of such like difficulties attending all legis- 
lation upon this subject. And when you 
put the two parties to fight and contend on 
the precise words of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, where litigation is a sort of pastime, 
as it is to the people of Ireland, one party 
will insist that the words are in his favour, 
while the contrary will be maintained by 
the other, and you will have constant suits 
going on as to who has right upon his side. 
It would cause tenants, instead of improv- 
ing their land, to embark in continual suits 
against their landlord. In this state of 
things I declared, at the end of the last 
Session of Parliament, that we were not 
disposed to introduce a Bill upon the sub- 
ject. It is now said that you should not 
allow the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 8S. Craw- 
ford) to bring in his Bill, and this is urged 
by those who declare that they could not 
make out the nature of the propositions 
whick it is to contain. What would be 
said out of doors if we adopted such a ro- 
solution? Not only do the Government 
refuse to introduce such a Bill themselves, 
but they will not even allow the introduction 
of a Bill, and they exclude it without know- 
ing what are its provisions. Let us see 
the hon. Gentleman’s Bill. I do not ex- 
pect, any more than my right hon. Friend 
(Sir G. Grey), that the hon. Member’s Bill 
will be a good one; but it is impossible for 
me to say that it will not contain clauses 
which may be of great use, as the founda- 
tion of some Bill hereafter. This much, 
however, I cannot agree to—the establish- 
ment of tenant-right throughout Ireland. 
Such an institution established by law 
would be injurious to the country. Any 
Bill upon this subject, to effect good, must 
be of the most temperate character. 

Mr. KEOGH did not intend to address 
the House upon the present occasion, as 
he thought there would be many oppurtu- 
nities for discussing the meagre, more 
especially as he learned that the Govern- 
ment would not oppose the introduction of 
the Bill. Butas the debate had proceeded 
so far, and as they had been invited to 
discuss the principle of the Bill, he would 
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state his views of its object and its scope. 
He thought the House, after hearing the 
extraordinary statement made by the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government must 
be of opinion that the charge of toying 
and coquetting with this important ques- 
tion, which the hon. Member for Middlesex 
(Mr. B. Osborne) had preferred against 
some Members, was much more applicable 
to Her Majesty’sGovernment. The Prime 
Minister had candidly acknowledged that 
he intended to allow the hon. Member for 
Rochdale to introduce his Bill, lest, by op- 

sing it, something might be said in Ire- 

d prejudicial to his Government. The 
noble Lord said he had frequently attempt- 
ed to legislate on the subject, but he had 
now dropped it altogether, because he was 
indieeend to encourage agitation. He ap- 
prehended if, in the year 1852, that was a 
valid and conclusive reason for the non- 
introduction of a measure, and the aban- 
donment of a policy after being pursued 
for years by the present Government, at 
all events it was a much stronger ground 
for not introducing this subject at a time 
when great agitation existed in Ireland on 
the subject. He (Mr. Keogh) could not 
forget the course pursued by the First Min- 
ister of the Crown in the year 1846, when 
crime and outrage prevailed in Ireland to 
an extent far greater over the whole coun- 
try than existed now in any particular dis- 
trict. In that year, when a measure was 
introduced by the Government to which 
the noble Lord was then opposed, for the 
suppression of crime and outrage, the pre- 
sent Secretary for Ireland proposed that 
that Bill should not be proceeded with, and 
assigned as a reason, which was adopted 
by the noble Lord himself, that remedial 
measures, more especially one relating to 
landlord and tenant, ought first to be tried. 
Who was toying and coquetting with the 
question then? The question before the 
House was a Bill for the protection of life in 
Ireland. It was admitted that throughout 
the length and breadth of that unfortunate 
country life was not safe, and property 
was not protected. The noble Lord, on 
the 15th of June, 1846, addressed these 
observations to the House :— 


* However ignorant many of us may be of the 
state of Ireland, we have here the best evidence 
that can be procured, the evidence of persons best 
acquainted with that country—of magistrates for 
many years, of farmers, of those who have been 
employed by the Crown—and all tell you that the 
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the cause of violence and crime in 
In fact it is no other than the cause 
which the great master of human nature describes, 
when he makes a tempter suggest it as a reason 
to violate the law :— 
“ ¢ Famine is in thy cheeks, 
Need and oppression starveth in thine eyes, 
Upon thy back hangs ragged misery. 
Thd world is not thy friend, nor the world’s law ; 
The world affords no law to make thee rich : 
Then be not poor, but break it.’ 
Such is the incentive which is given to the poor 
Trish peasant to break the law, which he considers 
deprives him of the means of obtaining a sub- 
sistence. On this ground I say, then, if you were 
right to introduce any measure to repress crime 
beyond the ordinary powers of the law, it would 
have been right at the same time to introduce 
other measures by which the means of subsistence 
might be increased, and by which the land, upon 
which alone the Irish t subsists, might be 
brought more within his reach, and other mode 
of occupation allowed to him more than he now 
possesses.” [3 Hansard, Ixxxviii. 507.] 
The noble Lord disliked agitation on this 
subject now; but when he was in oppo- 
sition he did not allow the fear of exciting 
agitation to prevent him from making a 
declaration so eminently calculated to ex- 
cite the hopes of the Irish people. The 
case did not rest here. When the noble 
Lord came into office, year after year he 
laid on the table of the House a Bill regu- 
lating, or purporting to regulate, the 
relations between landlord and tenant. 
That Bill was thrown on the table with 
the view of something being said about it 
in Ireland—not with the view of putting 
down agitation, not with the view of pre- 
venting hopes being excited, but with the 
view of keeping up a mock popularity; and 
now that the noble Lord saw he could no 
longer command that popularity, he found 
it convenient to withdraw the Bill, lest it 
should excite agitation in that country. 
But, then, the noble Lord alleged as an- 
other reason that five or six of those 'vio- 
lent agitators, with whom he professed to 
have no sympathy at all, whose proceed- 
ings he entirely disapproved, came over to 
London and notified that the measure would 
not give satisfaction. The Bill was with- 
drawn, after being read a second time and 
sent to a Select Committee, because five 
or six violent and irrational people from 
the north of Ireland waited on him, and 
expressed their disapproval ofit, Wasthata 
reasonable or proper proceeding to be adopt- 
ed by Her Majesty’s Government? Thehon. 
Member for Middlesex (Mr. B. Osborne) 
had asked why the Members on that side 
the House did not introduce the measure ? 
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Having announced from the Throne that 
it was a fit subject for legislation, surely it 
was not the province of independent Mem- 
bers of the House, or of Members sitting in 
Opposition, to frame a Bill for the law offi- 
cers of the Crown in Ireland to meet the ex- 
igencies which over and over again they had 
admitted to exist. The hon. Member for 
Middlesex stated—and a similar statement 
was made by the right hon. the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department—that 
the hon. Member for Rochdale (Mr. 8. 
Crawford) proposed to decrease the rent 
received from land. He (Mr. Keogh) 
would argue from that statement, that 
although the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Rochdale had been laid on the table in 
more than one Session of Parliament, the 
right hon. the Seeretary of State had not 
made himself master of the details, be- 
cause on examining them he would find 
that in express words it was only proposed 
that the tenant who, by the industry of 
his hands and the expenditure of his 
capital, added to the letting value of the 
property should not be arbitrarily ejected 
without that compensation which the cus- 
tom of the country gave to every improv- 
ing tenant in England. If a tenant, 
holding from year to year, by the expendi- 
ture of eapital and labour made improve- 
ments under the eyes of the landlord, was 
it just or fair, when he had so increased 
the value of the holding, that he should 
be dispossessed and thrown on the world 
without the slightest compensation ? That 
was the principle upon which the Bill was 
founded, and it was the same as that 
adopted when the Bill was originally laid 
on the table of that House. If great ex- 
citement now existed in Ireland, it had 
been caused by the conduct of Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Government. Under the 
Government of the late Sir Robert Peel, 
it was the constant ery, raised by the 
noble Lord and the Gentlemen who were 
now his colleagues, that Sir Robert Peel 
had forfeited confidence, and omitted to 
discharge his bounden duty, in not intro- 
ducing a Bill for regulating the relations 
between landlord and tenant. The Bill of 
the Earl of Lincoln was not then sufficient 
for the noble Lord; his appetite was great, 
in order to excite hopes among the ten- 
antry of Ireland that when in power he 
would be prepared, in exchange for sup- 
port from their representatives, to give a 
substantial measure of relief on the sub- 
ject most dear to their interests. The 
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present Government had paltered with this 
question in sense. When out of 
office they had excited the people of Ire- 
land to most extravagant expectations; and 
in office, when it would no longer serve the 
P of their Administration, they 
allowed the question, which they them- 
selves had crested, to drop to the ground, 
and now assailed those who, upon their 
invitation, first became advocates of the 
measure. The circumstance of disturb- 
ances in Ireland had been referred to, and 
he could assure the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose (Mr. Hume), that no man bore more 
entire detestation to the commission of 
those crimes than he did, and he should 
most unhesitatingly assent to any steps 
for their repression. But he believed the 
law now improperly administered in Ire- 
land would be perfectly sufficient; though 
he would tell the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government the present law and no 
law would be sufficient, if everything in 
Ireland were made a matter of party com- 
promise. The law would be sufficient if 
everything were done with the view to 
preserve the peace of the country, and 
with the object of carrying out substantial 
measures of relief—not for particular pur- 
poses to inflame the a of the per 
or to be a means of propping up the Go- 
vernment, and, when it suited the pu 
of the Administration, to betray and fling 
them away with ignominy and contempt. 
He would ask why the right hon. Baronet 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland had not 
addressed the House on this question ? 
When in Opposition, the right hon. Gentle- 
man was not so sparing of his words; and 
he (Mr. Keogh) asked, why did he, repre- 
senting an Irish constituency bordering on 
the district in which tenant-right did exist, 
now hold back, and, sitting behind the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, allow that duty which was his pecu- 
liar province to be discharged by another 
Member of the Government? Why did 
not the Chief Secretary manfully come 
forward and, state the opinion on this sub- 
ject which he had deliberately formed, 
and let the people of Ireland know what 
they were to expect and what they were 
not to expect from him on this question ? 
Mr. BRIGHT said, he would not have 
offered a single word to the House at this 
stage of the measure but for the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member for Middlesex 
(Mr. B, Osborne), who, he was afraid, had 
said something to lead the House to sup- 
pose that he ‘had a specific for this very 
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difficult 
with regard to that, that, like some other 
Members of the House, he had paid a 
good deal of attention to the subject, and 
that nearly two years ago he spent some 
weeks in Ireland for the express and only 
purpose of examining into the question, 
and ascertaining, if possible, from intelli- 
gent persons of all nes in that country 
what was the truth regarding it. He had 
studied with more care than he ever studied 
other blue books the reports of the Devon 
Commission; and, having fortified himself 
by a thorough examination of the question, 
he formed an opinion, and endeavoured to 
embody that opinion in a few clauses of a 
Bill. This Bill was submitted to Irish 
Members, and by some on both sides of 
the House it was generally approved. 
However, it did not meet the views of a 
large class in Ireland who were moving in 
relation to this matter, and he thought it 
better that he, who was not connected with 
Ireland in any way, should not bring for- 
ward a measure that did not meet the ap- 
probation of the Members from Ireland, 
and those whom they represented. He, 
therefore, took no steps to submit that Bill 
to the House. He did not think that he 
should be able to support in Committee 
some of the clauses of the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Rochdale; yet he would 
vote for its introduction and second read- 
ing, as approving of this one proposition 
—that the subject was one that required 
legislation; and, that having adopted the 
principle, possibly it might be put into 
such a shape in Committee as would make 
it useful to Ireland. The noble Lord at 
the head of the Government had made a 
very ingenious and dexterous specch, en- 
deavouring to back out of the difficulty on 
this question. The noble Lord, amon 

other things, told them that a Bill h 

been prepared, but that persons in Ireland 
repudiated it as not satisfactory. The 
noble Lord, however, ought to know that 
no class of persons whatever believed that 
that Bill would have been of any service in 
Ireland. It was repudiated for the simple 
reason that the clauses of the Bill were so 
complex, the machinery so involved, and 
80 many notices were to be given from one 
person to another, that it was impossible 
to imagine a case in which the noble Lord's 
Bill could have been of the slightest use to 
tenants. The noble Lord sent his 
(Mr. Bright’s) Bill to the Irish Govern- 
ment, and it was disapproved of by them. 
He (Mr. Bright) vol not condemn a Bill 
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on that ground, though the noble Lord did. 
The noble Lord did not condemn all Bills 
that were disapproved of by the Irish Go- 
vernment, There was one last Session on 
which it would have been better if the 
noble Lord had taken the advice of the 
Irish Government. But the true state of 
the case was this: In the Cabinet there 
were large Irish proprietors, and, without 
imputing to any proprietor a desire of 
doing injustice to his tenants, it was easy 
to understand that after the long con- 
tinuance of the present state of the law in 
Ireland, proprietors were alarmed at any 
proposition coming to them like the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Rochdale. The Irish 
proprietors in the Cabinet, in that House, 
and out of it, were afraid of a Bill that 
would interfere with the powers and privi- 
leges that a Parliament of landowners for 
generations past had been conferring upon 
the proprietors of the soil, That was the 
point. The question was, could the cats 
wisely and judiciously legislate for the 
mice? He did not believe it. He was as 
much opposed as any man could be to 
transferring the land from the landlord to 
the tenant; but a measure of justice was 
due from the former to the latter, both in 
Ireland and in this country as well. After 
the extremity to which Ireland had been 
reduced, they might have expected some 
remedial measure upon this subject; but 
he doubted if it was possible for the noble 
Lord to get his Cabinet to agree to a mea- 
sure that should withdraw from the proprie- 
tors of Ireland or of this country the pro- 
perty which they asserted they had at the 
expiration of the tenancy in all that remain- 
ed on the land, that had been placed there 
by the capital and industry of the tenant. 
As matters stood, the law directed that if 
a tenant expended money on buildings, or 
in draining, or in improvements of any 
kind, the improvement became the pro- 
perty of the landlord at the expiration of 
the tenancy. Now, that was not a just 
state of the law. He had not the slightest 
belief that the condition of the tenancy of 
Ireland could be improved by a violation of 
the true principles of political economy. 
He had never consented to a Bill that vio- 
lated those principles; but the law, as it 
now stood, violated them most flagrantly; 
and, were it not that the law had been in 
existence so long, and that that House was 
com of so many who profited by it, it 
would be seen by every one that such a 
condition of the law was unjust from the 
very beginning. The noble Lord at the 
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head of the Government referred to the 
ease of farmers in Scotland, and also, he 
believed, in England; but there was no 
comparison to be drawn between them and 
the farmers of Ireland. It was proved by 
the Devon Commission, that though it 
examined 1,100 witnesses in Ireland, there 
could not be got twenty-one cases in that 
kingdom in which the landlord had ex- 
pended money in farm buildings. But the 
case was very different in Scotland. These 
were facts that could not be denied by the 
noble Lord; and were they to have no 
change of the law in Ireland, because the 
noble Lord said the evils that prevailed 
there did not exist in Scotland? Then, 
when outrages took place, there were, as 
there ought to be, denunciations of the 
criminals. But the truth was, that these 
crimes had been the condition of Ireland 
for seventy or eighty years back, without 
cessation of any long period. From the 
time when Arthur Young wrote, till the 
period of the Devon Commission, and down 
to the last copy of the Times newspaper, 
the same crimes had been enacted in Ire- 
land, and they sprang from the same 
causes. It was in the eternal decrees of 
Providence that so long as the population 
of a country were prevented the possibility 
of possessing any portion of their native 
soil by legal enactments and legal chica- 
nery, these outrages should be committed, 
were they but as beacons and warnings to 
call the Legislature to.a sense of the duties 
it owed to the country which it governed. 
In conclusion, should the House refuse 
assent to the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Rochdale, he had only to state that he 
was ready to co-operate with any of the 
Irish Members in bringing forward some 
other measure based upon the considera- 
tions he had been urging upon their atten- 
tion; and if any one of them introduced 
such a Bill, he should feel it his duty to 
give it all the support of which he was 
capable, as he believed there was no ques- 
tion affecting so much as this did the true 
interests of Ireland. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, that often as 
he had listened to the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Manchester with pleasure, he 
had never done so with greater gratifica- 
tion than on the present oceasion. The 
hon. Gentleman stated to the House that 
he had visited Ireland on one occasion for 
two or three weeks, and that during that 
time he had applied his great understand- 
ing to the condition of the law of landlord 
and tenant as it existed in that country; 
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that he had mastered the entire question; | all wild interference with the rights of 
and had discovered and overcome all the | property; and therefore it was that he had 
difficulties of a subject which he (Mr. | spoken on this occasion with a degree of 
Whiteside) might say for himself and his | caution and care which he (Mr. Whiteside) 
hon. relative who sat beside him (Mr. Na-| did not think on certain other questions 
pier) had been the object of their study for | his hon. Friend was remarkable for. But 

a period of twenty years. But some gentle-| he must deprecate his friends near him, 
men could come to a solution of the most | and himself, being involved in the task 
difficult and perplexed questions by a rare|that the hon. Member would cast upon 
intuition that did not belong to men of or-|them. He asked why should not his 
dinary minds; and if the hon. Member for| hon. relative, and himself, and other 
Manchester had in three weeks discovered | Gentlemen unite their counsels, and make 
a solution for all the difficulties that beset | out a Bill applicable to this question? But 
the law of landlord and tenant in Ireland, | was that their duty? Was it the duty of 
why, he must embody within himself |the Gentlemen who sat there; or was it a 
the wisdom of a Solon or a Lycurgus. | compliment to the Ministers that was ta- 
Why had the Government not availed | citly conferred, as if they were unequal to 
themselves of the assistance of the hon. | the task, to consign the performance of that 
Gentleman? And why did they not more | task to others? He frankly admitted that 
frequently apply to him for aid? Since | the task was a difficult one. He admitted 
they did not seem disposed to legislate on | that the law was cumbrous, perplexed, 
difficult questions themselves, why could | and multifarious—that both landlord and 
they not avail themselves of the legislative | tenant were embarrassed by the number 
abilities of the hon. Member for Manches-| and variety of the Acts of Parliament 
ter? Hesaid that cats could not legislate | that existed on the question. But it 
for mice, which was a just and beautiful| was not true that they had not endea- 
remark, The hon. Gentleman said, ‘‘ Irish | voured to correct these manifest and 
landlords, in the mass, were unjust and | glaring evils. An excellent work had 
tyrannical to their tenants.’’ He (Mr. | been prepared by Mr. Ferguson, giving a 
Whiteside) represented a portion of the | legal view of the entire subject, in order 
north of Ireland where tenant-right pre- | that it might attract the attention of Her 
vailed, and he repelled the calumny; he | Majesty’s Ministers, and lead to a just and 
said, on the contrary, they were just and | comprehensive measure. He had listened 
merciful, and the tenantry who lived under | to the noble Lord with all the respect that 
them found them better friends and were | his distinguished position entitled him to 
treated more kindly than they could be | | ;receive. The noble Lord said it was a dif- 
even if they had the good fortune of | ficult subject, and he (Mr. Whiteside) ad- 
living under the government of those who | | mitted it. But was that a reason why the 
held the opinions of the hon. Member for | | Minister should shrink from grappling with 
Manchester. He had heard the speech of | this question? Was it only with questions 
the hon. Member for Cork with great satis-| that were easy of adjustment that he 
faction; and he must say, with regard to|was capable to deal? Where were the 
the law of distress, that it was mischievous | ‘law advisers of Her Majesty’s Ministers ? 
to the tenant, and injurious to the landlord. | One part of the work to be performed was 
He could say this from practical expe-| to condense and simplify the law, reducing 
rience, as he had conducted cases of the | | some 150 Acts of Parliament within the 
landlord against the tenant, and of the | compass of two or three. No doubt, this 
tenant against the landlord in relation to | would be a matter of difficulty and labour, 
distresses for rent. The present state | and would require knowledge, care, and 
of the law was wrong, and required to be/ diligence. He frankly confessed, how- 
redressed, and he, for one, was ready to ever, that he did not expect any such 
devote his humble efforts to make it just | measure from the present Ministry or their 
and equitable. With reference to the legal advisers. But the noble Lord added 
speech of the hon. Member for Middlesex | that the adjustment of this difficult subject 
(Mr. B. Osborne), he had said much with | might create a flame of agitation in Ire- 
which he agreed; and the hon. Gentleman | land. If the noble Lord was to shrink from 
had a right to speak confidently on this every question that would raise agitation 
question—as he could vouch for it that he|in Ireland, he never would settle any 
was a good Irish landlord and a good far- jaye in that country. But he con- 
mer; therefore it was that he deprecated | fessed his surprise was still greater when 
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the noble Lord declared that the good and 
sensible Bill which he said the Government 
had prepared had been cast aside, lest it 
should have been objected to, and have dis- 
appointed unreasonable men, who would 
never be satisfied with any Bill whatever. 
That was not a statesmanlike view of the 
case, and ought not to prevent Ministers 
from dealing with this subject. He would 
have thought that the noble Lord would 
have had such just confidence in his own 
abilities, and the wisdom of the measures 
that he might have introduced, that he 
would have persevered till he had added to 
the laurels he had already gained, instead 
of bringing before them mere speculative 
reforms. But he feared that they would 
spend the Session as they spent the last, 
in debates on profitless subjects; while those 
of real practical importance would not be 
brought forward by Government till per- 
haps some future Session, if they were 
then in office, when important questions 
might be settled; and then, and not till 
then, they might see the luminous mea- 
sure which the hon. Member for Man- 
chester had hinted at recorded in the Sta- 
tute-book as a fresh proof of legislative 
wisdom and patriotism. 

Mr. AGLIONBY thought the debate 
was verging very closely upon party and 
personal attacks, and that the speech of 
the hon. and learned Member for Athlone 
(Mr. Keogh) was not so much directed to 
the elucidation of this great question as 
to a party fight; nor had the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) by his speech at all 
cleared up the difficulty which surrounded 
the question. There seemed some fatality 
in their endeavours to improve Ireland, 
since it invariably elicited such warm feel- 
ing; and though the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Enniskillen (Mr. Whiteside) said it 
was not his duty or the duty of his hon. 
relative to frame this Bill, he must tell 
him and all the Irish Members that it was 
the duty of all well-wishers of their coun- 
try to lay aside all party feelings upon 
questions immediately affecting the in- 
terests of their constituents. He believed, 
with the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, that legislation would do little 
to create confidence between landlord and 
tenant—that that must be the consequence 
of a good feeling between the different par- 
ties. In England we are subjected to the 
same laws that existed in Ireland, yet there 
was no complaint on the subject. A tenant 
living upon church lands eould only take £ 


lease for seven years; and if he made any 
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improvements on his holding, his reward 
was, that, at the end of his lease, an addi- 
tional fine was laid upon him on the re 
newal of his lease. So it was with 
to copyholds; and if any improvement were 
made in the law with regard to Ireland, he 
thought it ought to be extended to Eng- 
land. It was the duty of all who wished 
well to their country to meet together and 
to agree upon that which would conduce to 
the general benefit. Let them imitate the 
course of the Members for Scotland, who 
met together, and by each conceding some- 
thing, had contrived to get through their 
public business with much profit to their 
country. He should give his best atten- 
tion to the Bill, although he had no great 
hope of its success. 
rn. LENNARD said, he objected 

strongly to the Bill proposed by the hop. 
Member for Rochdale; and he thought the 
hon. and learned Member for Athlone had 
not put the question fairly, when he asked 
whether a tenant ought not to be compen- 
sated for improvements made by him. He 
(Mr. Lennard) admitted that, if the im- 
provements were made under the eye and 
with the consent of the landlord, the ten- 
ant would be entitled to compensation. In 
England this state of things is provided for 
by previous arrangement; but by the pre- 
sent Bill the landlord was to make com- 
pensation, whether the alterations had been 
made with his consent or not. He con- 
sidered this a great injustice—a great en- 
croachment on the rights of property, 
almost amounting to confiscation. rp 
away all discretion from the landlord, an 
fixing him with a responsibility against his 
will. He wished the Government had ob- 
jected to the introduction of the Bill, even 
for discussion; but as it had not done so, 
all he could do would be to protest against 
it at the present time. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Sharman Crawford, Mr. Keogh, and Mr. 
M‘Cullagh. 


RAILWAYS (IRELAND). 

Mr. TORRENS M‘CULLAGH moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill, to enable Grand 
Juries in Ireland to make Presentments in 
aid of Railways, in certain cases. He felt 
it was not necessary to hee soe at se § 
length, upon the time of the House, in ad- 
vocating the introduction of this measure, 
for, if ‘: had been at all successful in 
sounding the intentions of hon. Members, 





there was no probability of the Bill being 
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at this stage. It would be in the 
recollection of the House, that, at the close 
of last Session, a numerous deputation re- 
ceived from the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government an assurance that he had 
no objection, provided a general opinion 
should be expressed in favour of such a 
measure, to raise the question in Parlia- 
ment of the propriety of giving to Grand 
Juries a power to make presentments in 
aid of railways under certain conditions. 
Acts of Parliament had been obtained for 
the construction of a great number of 
short lines of railway, but the rail fever 
having passed away, there was no likeli- 
hood of any of them being made at pre- 
sent; and without stimulus of some kind 


being given them, it was hard to say if 


ever they would be completed. A general 
opinion prevailed in Ireland that the locali- 
ties and towns which were likely to be 
benefited by those lines ought to bear 
the expense of their completion, and that 
the proper way to effect this was by giving 
Grand Juries a power to make present- 
ments. He proposed, therefore, to lay be- 
fore the House a scheme by which this 
should be permitted, fixing the maximum 
which a be placed upon any district, 
or county, or borough, through which the 
proposed lines were to run; and with a 
power to levy a rate, to give the com- 
pany the power to assign that rate to 
persons who would advance the sum re- 
quired. He sought by this means to ob- 
tain in the market the use of money with- 
out resorting to the Government; and he 
mentioned this, in order that English Gen- 
tlemen in that House might not think it 
was a Bill to obtain money from the Im- 
perial Exchequer. Every Irish Gentleman 
would have in his mind the system under 
which the old post roads were completed 
in Ireland, ail had sought to appro- 
priate in his measure as much of the 
principle of that plan as was fairly ap- 
oo to the present railroad system. 
e proposed that, before any rate was 
made, the company should have estimates 
repared, which should be certified by the 
Board of Works to be reasonable and cor- 
rect; and he did not pro that the 
Board of Works should ie anything 


more to do with the transaction. When 
such estimates and certificates were lodged 
with the town-clerk, or any other official 
that might be agreed upon, the Grand Jury 
might present for the whole sum; but, in- 
stead of making the county liable for the 
whole at once, he had adopted the old post- 
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road arrangement, and that pay- 
ment should be extended over ten years or 
twenty years, between which periods he 
— leave the House to decide. - this 
way he hoped to give a t stimulus to a 
Soak pe parted sik ae closely con- 
nected with the prosperity of the country. 
He did not seek to bind those who assented 
to the first reading, or the Government, in 
any way to the details of his measure; and 
with that understanding he trusted the 
House would permit the Bill to be printed 
and submitted to the Grand Juries of Ire- 
land, which would shortly be assembled. 
When their opinion was taken, he shoald 
propose the second reading; it would be 
time enough then to discuss the details, 
and if any of them were objected to he 
would not oppose the reference of the Bill 
to a Select Committee upstairs. The 
reason he had taken upon himself to intro- 
duce this Bill was, first, because he found 
the Government had no intention of laying 
any such measure before Parliament; sec- 
ondly, beeause he represented a community 
particularly interested in the ing of 
some such law; and, lastly, not being eon- 
nected in a pecuniary way with any rail- 
road in Ireland, he thought himself quite 
free to take the course he had adopted. 

Sin JOHN YOUNG seconded the Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he did not 
rise to make any objection to the Motion; 
on the contrary, he was glad that this 
measure should be placed before Parlia- 
ment and the public in Ireland, the prinei- 
ple embodied in the Bill having received 
so general an assent in the course of last 
Session. As his hon. Friend had just 
stated, the principle of the Bill was 
brought under the attention of the Govern- 
ment at the close of last Session, by a 
deputation composed of various parties, 
when his noble Friend at the head of the 
Government expressed his willingness to 
agree to such a measure, provided there 
was a general assent to its — on the 
part of the people of Ireland. Since that 
time the Government had not received any 
assurance from any of the Grand Juries 
of Ireland that they were anxious for such 
a measure. Had they received any such 
assurance, they were so convinced of the 
importance of extending the —— sys- 
tem in Ireland, as conferring great benefit 
on the country, that they would have 
brought the subject before the House. 
But they had not hitherto received an 
such assurance as would induce or justify 
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the Government in bringing such a mea- 
sure forward. In regard to railway legis- 
lation in Ireland, he held that the Govern- 
ment was scarcely justified in proposing 
any great difference between it and the 
railway legislation for England, unless 
there was a clear expression of opinion on 
the part of Irish Members themselves that 
that diversity of law was required and jus- 
tified by the circumstances of the case. 
Where such an expression of opinion ex- 
isted, the Government had never shown 
any disposition to act on it. Last Session 
he had proposed and carried through the 
House a measure, represented to be neces- 
sary, regulating the power of purchasing 
land for railways. He certainly should 
not oppose any plan of extending railways 
merely because it was different from what 
was acted on in this country. He, there- 
fore, rejoiced that the measure had been 
brought forward, and hoped it would be 
the means of eliciting public opinion in 
Ireland. He had not had the advantage 
of seeing the Bill, and therefore he did not 
wish to commit himself to its details, which 
would require to be carefully considered, 
particularly the question of appropriation. 
He hoped the measure would be fairly con- 
sidered in Ireland; and should it receive 
the general assent of those interested in 
the extension of railway communication in 
that country—and every Irish proprietor 
ought to consider himself so interested— 
he would render every assistance in ma- 
turing the measure and promoting its 
success. 

CotoneL DUNNE believed that the feel- 
ing of the Irish Members generally was in 
favour of this Bill, though he, for one, did 
not wish to commit himself on details, 
With regard to what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Labouchere) had said, that no 
Grand Juries had signified their assent to 
the principle of the measure, the reason of 
that was, that no assizes had been held 
since the question was mooted; but if the 
second reading was fixed at a reasonable 

riod, the Grand Juries would have met 
in the interim, and the Government would 
then have the advantage of knowing their 
opinions. 

Mr. FITZSTEPHEN FRENCH gave 
his hearty assent to the principle of the 
Bill. It was his belief that the counties 
would be fully compensated by the returns 
of the railways. There was a case in this 
country, of the river Weaver, in Cheshire, 
the receipts from which went in reduction 
of the county rates. There was no attempt 
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on the part of the Government to develo; 
the resources of Ireland by means of rail. 
ways. It was most desirable that there 
should be a railway communication between 
Belfast and the west of Ireland. Belfast 
wanted flax, while his constituents wanted a 
market for flax, asthe difficulties in the way 
of its transport at present made it not worth 
the growing. He trusted, therefore, that 
when the Bill was fairly before them, the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade would convert his present 
non-opposition into strenuous support. He 
believed that sufficient money could be 
easily raised under the proposed plan to 
carry it into effect. 

Mr. GROGAN was glad that the pro- 
fessions of friendship to Ireland, which 
had been so often made by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and which had been so long 
barren, were now likely to be productive 
in the way of not opposing, at least, a Bill 
that promised to be of the highest utility 
to that country. If the Grand Juries of 
Ireland were willing to tax themselves and 
their fellow ratepayers for the construction 
of railways, he thought it was not asking 
too much of Her Majesty’s Government 
that they should support a measure of 
legislation that was calculated to enable 
them to do so. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
M‘Cullagh and Mr. Wyndham Goold. 


SALE OF BEER. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, his 
object in rising was to request permission 
from the House to bring in now precisely 
the same Bill which he lndeoshioiel at the 
close of last Session. He must therefore 
move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee in point of form, as this Bill 
related to the affairs of the Exchequer. 
He sought by this Bill to extend the pro- 
visions of an Act, passed some years be- 
fore, with the addition of some new provi- 
sions regarding the police, and other mat- 
ters. The Bill upon the whole was founded 
on the Report of a Committee of the other 
House of Parliament, which sat upon the 
subject in 1849 and 1850, and the evidence 
taken by that Committee would afford 
abundant proof, if any were required, of 
the very serious evils which had arisen in 
all parts of the country out of the present 
state of the law with regard to the sale of 
beer. Complaints on the subject had been 
so generally and so loudly expressed, both 





out of doors and by petitions to that House, 
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that although there might be some differ- 
ence of opinion as to the provisions of the 
measure, he was prtocre to hope that 
little or no difference of opinion would 
exist as to the necessity of some legislation 
on the subject. 

Mr. SCHOLEFIELD was sorry that 
the Bill was the same as last year, be- 
eause he believed that the provisions of 
that Bill would have been exceedingly in- 
jurious in certain parts of the country, and 
particularly in his own district. If the 
measure had applied only to the agricul- 
tural districts, he would have offered no 
opposition, because it might be that abuses 
existed there; but he believed that with 
regard to large towns, the provisions of 
the Bill were not necessary, while he had 
every reason to believe they were likely to 
inflict serious injury. He hoped, therefore, 
the hon. Gentleman would give ample time 
for the consideration of the measure. 

Mr. EWART feared that the morality 
of the people was not to be promoted by 
Acts of Parliament. He knew that the 
beersellers of the metropolis, who were 
a most respectable set of men, had a strong 
fecling on the subject, and he hoped, there- 
fore, the hon. Gentleman would not press 
his measure without giving all parties an 
opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. AGLIONBY agreed with the hon. 
Member who had last spoken that laws 
could not make people moral, but yet they 
might alter those laws which had a ten- 
dency to promote immorality. For his 
own part, however, he should have been 
better pleased if the hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Pakington) had turned his attention to 
secure a good system of rural police, rather 
than reverting to the old system of magis- 
terial licences. 

Mr. MITCHELL was not very well 
acquainted with the provisions of the hon. 
Baronet’s measure, but if it were intended 
to place beershops on the same footing as 
public-houses, he would give it his most 
strenuous opposition, because he believed 
the effect of that system was to give the 
large brewers a practical monopoly that 
enabled them to make great fortunes at 
the expense of the people. 

Mr. SLANEY naid, he must express a 


hope that his hon. Friend (Sir J. Paking- 
ton) would endeavour to apply such a 
remedy to the evils of which he complained 
as would not raise the price of the article 
of life in question. The Gentlemen who 
spoke so frequently of the immorality oc- 
casioned by beershops would do a great 
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deal to diminish the mischief which they 
deplored, if they would afford some oppor- 
tunities of amusement to the labouring 
population. He only mentioned this be- 
cause he had seen the great advantages 
which resulted from such opportunities. 
He had great faith in his hon. Friend with 
respect to this matter, and therefore he 
should be ready to give him all the assist- 
ance which he could. 


* Resolved—That this House will immediately 
resolve itself into a Committee to consider the 
Laws relating to the sale of Beer.” 


House in Committee; Mr. Cornewall 
Lewis in the chair. 


“ Resolved—That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House for leave to bring in a Bill to 
= and amend the Laws relating to the Sale of 

r.”’ 


House resumed. 

Resolution reported. 

Mr. KERSHAW hoped that the hon. 
Member for Droitwich would state what 
was the principle of the Bill which he was 
abont to introduce. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
the Bill was the same as that brought in 
last Session, and as the hon. Gentleman 
would find it in the library, he did not think 
he should be justified in taking up the time 
of the House by further reference to it, 
He might, however, be permitted to say, 
with regard to the observation made by the 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. Schole- 
field), that the Bill was prospective only, 
and he might add that some of the loudest 
complaints came from the most populous 
towns. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir 
John Pakington, Mr. Deedes, Mr. Brother- 
ton, and Mr. Headlam. 


COUNTY RATES. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON moved for, 
and obtained leave to bring in a Bill to 
establish county financial boards for the 
assessing of county rates, and for the ad- 
ministration of county expenditure in Eng- 


land and Wales. 


CUSTOMS COMMITTEE, 

Mr. MITCHELL moved to renew the 
Select Committee of last Session, appoint- 
ed to inquire into the constitution and 
management of the Board of Customs, 
and, in doing so, said that he was only 
earrying out the desire of the Committee. 
He might say that, though the Committee 
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had not made any nor had come"to 
any decision, he believed that a great deal 
of good had arisen from the inquiry, and 
that some improvements had been made by 
the Board of Customs themselves in conse- 
qence of that inquiry. 

The Motion was agreed to. 


ENFRANCHISEMENT OF COPYHOLDS. 


Mr. AGLIONBY, in moving for leave 
to bring in a Bill to effect the compulsory 
enfranchisement of lands of eopyhold and 
customary tenure, said, that he considered 
he should best consult the feelings of the 
House by shortly stating what had been 
done on this subject. The House would 
recollect that his own Bill of last Session, 
and that of the hon. Member for Cirences- 
ter (Mr. Mullings), had both been referred 
to a Select Committee, and it was a re- 
markable fact that that Committee never 
had a division. They unanimously agreed 
to a Report, and had instructed him to pre- 
pare and to present a Bill in accordance 
with it. A Bill accordingly was framed, but 
on account of the lateness of the Session he 
was requested by the House to withdraw 
it, and reintroduce it this Session. It had 
been printed and circulated during the re- 
cess, and he now asked leave to reintro- 
duce it as printed, without the alteration 
of a single word. He would explain the 
principles of the Bill on the second read- 
ing. 

Leave given. Bill ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Aglionby and Mr. Mullings, 


Bill read 1°. 


The House adjourned at a quarter before 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, February 11, 1852. 


Minvrzs.] New Memssr Sworn.—Right Hon 
Fox Maule, for Perth. 
Poustic Bitirs.—1° London (City) Improvements ; 
Sale of Beer ; County Rates and Expenditure. 


MANCHESTER AND SALFORD EDUCA- 
TION BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. BROTHERTON, in moving the 
Second Reading of this Bill, said, that its 
object was to provide a free education for 
the poor inhabitants of the boroughs of 
Manchester and Salford; and so far as those 
boroughs were concerned, to carry out the 
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desire expressed by our beloved Queen, 
‘That the youth of this country should be 
religiously brought up, the rights of con- 
science being respected.’’ The funds for 
that purpose were to be pene by local 
rates, to be administered by the town coun- 
cils of Manchester and Salford, or Commit- 
tees to be appointed by them. He believed 
that there was some difference of opinion as 
to whether the Act would carry out the in- 
tentions of its promoters; but those differ. 
ences were not such that they could not 
be met by the insertion of certain clauses 
in the Bill. He, therefore, asked the 
House to allow the Bill to go into Com- 
mittee, that it might be fairly considered 
in all its provisions, and any difference 
that existed might then be arranged. It 
was certainly very much to the credit of 
the ratepayers of these two large boroughs, 
that they had desired the education of the 
people to be immediately undertaken, and 
that they were willing to tax themselves 
by a local rate, in order that a fair experi- 
ment might be made on this important sub- 
ject. The Bill was generally acceptable to 
the ratepayers of the two boroughs, for 
petitions had been presented to that House 
from the three townships comprised in the 
Bill, signed by the majority of the rate- 

ayers, not only in number, but also, he 
Helieved, in regard to the amount of as- 
sessment. The petition from Manchester 
was signed by 27,596 persons, that from 
Salford by 6,392, and that from Brough- 
ton by 2,396; the residence and amount 
of assessment of each person being in 
every case appended to his signature. 
For his own part, he avowed that his own 
predilection was in favour of a secular 
scheme of education that should not in- 
fringe upon the rights and consciences of 
any. But we must take mankind as they 
are; and when all classes in Manchester 
had united to form a Bill, and had made 
mutual coneessions, with a view to the 
promotion of the great question of the 
education of the poorer classes, he felt it 
was the duty of all to be willing to make 
concessions, in order that this great object 
might be accomplished. With re to 
particular scruples as to religious teaching, 
he felt very much disposed to give way, 
rather than permit the further continuance 
of that street instruction which led to 
poverty, misery, and crime. When, there- 
fore, he balanced these considerations, he 
thought that great good might be effected 
by carrying out this Bill. He preferred 





it, in the present state of public feeling, 
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to @ general measure, for he was sure that 


it would be extremely difficult to frame 
such @ measure as would be equally ap- 
plicable to the agricultural and manufac- 
are arg It was from a feeling of 
that difficulty that it had been desired that 
the towns of Manchester and Salford 
should, as an experiment, unite for this 
laudable purpose; and he hoped that if 
the Bill underwent the investigation of a 
fair Committee, they would form such a 
measure as would give general satisfaction, 
and would fully protect the rights of con- 
seience of all. 

Mr. W. BROWN, in seconding the 
Motion, said, that he was very desirous to 
see this Bill sent to a Committee upstairs, 
beeause he thought that a good deal of 
valuable evidence would be elicited, and 
that even if this Bill did not pass during 
the present Session, the investigation 
would put the Government in possession of 
much information, which would be of great 
value to the Prime Minister in the pre- 
paration of the general measure of educa- 
tion, which he had announced his intention 
of introducing next year. 

Motion made, and Question pro . 
“That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that he 
thought the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Brotherton) had given a somewhat too 
highly coloured description of the amount 
of support which the Bill had received in 
Manchester. It was perfectly true that 
the Bill was supported by a large body of 
the ratepayers paying upon a very con- 
siderable assessment, and also that it was 
promoted by gentlemen whose opinions 
are entitled to great consideration and de- 
ference; but it was not correct to say that 
the Bill was supported by the whole of 
the inhabitants of Manchester. [Mr. Bro- 
THERTON: I did not say so.] He had un- 
derstood his hon. Friend to say, that the 
Bill was supported generally by the in- 
habitants of the borough. However, up 
to this moment, he, as the representative 
of Manchester, had received no intimation 
whatever of the course which the corpora- 
tion of Manchester, the legitimate repre- 
sentative of that great body of the rate- 
payers, was prepared to take upon this oc- 
casion. Indeed, the hon. Member for South 
Lancashire (Mr. W. Brown) appeared ra- 
ther to contemplate referring the Bill to 
a Committee upstairs, with the view of 
supplying the Government with informa- 
tion on which a measure might be founded 
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in a subsequent Session, than that this 


Bill should e law during the 
year. He should feel very great aifioulty, 


whatever his own private opinions upon this 
measure might be, in sore its being 
considered by a Private Bill Sanatieneas 
beeause when a respectable body of men 
came to Parliament with a measure, asking 
to have the advantage of their judicial in- 
quiry—for private legislation now came 
under that deseription—he thought that 
there must be some very strong and special 
reasons shown, before the House would be 
justified in refusing their request. He 
could, however, show a special reason for 
the Amendment which he was about to 
propose. He wished the House to agree 
to the postponement of the Bill, because, 
while on the one hand, he should be un- 
willing to throw any unnecessary impedi- 
ment in the way of the ratepayers, or any 
portion of them, having their proposal con- 
sidered by a Committee; on the other hand, 
he desired that all who were entitled to be 
heard in opposition, had equal favour shown 
to them, and that nothing was done preci- 
pitately, so as to deprive the corporation — 
the representative of the whole body of the 
ratepayers—of the opportunity of being 
heard, if it so pleased them, in opposition 
to this Bill, and which would be the effect 
of their reading it a second time. He was 
informed that the corporation were about 
to meet, on the 18th instant, to take the 
measure into consideration; and as by the 
Standing Orders of the House any person 
petitioning — a private Bill, and de- 
siring to be heard in opposition before a 
Select Committee, must present his peti- 
tion within seven clear days of the second 
reading of the Bill, if the corporation of 
Manchester should decide at their meetin 
to oppose the Bill, they would be depriv 
of the opportunity of being heard if the 
House proceeded to read the Bill imme- 
diately. This measure was of infinite im- 
rtance to the future welfare, peace, and 
armony of the whole of the inhabitants of 
Manchester; and he was quite sure that a 
Committee of that House would feel them- 
selves in a most unfortunate position if, by 
any hasty reading of this Bill a second 
time, they were to be deprived of the op- 
portunity of hearing the views of the cor- 
ration upon it. Without, therefore, going 
into the principle of the measure, or statin 
any opinion whatever upon it, he woul 


upon this ground move that the second 


eo e Bill be postponed for a fort- 
night. 
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Amendment proposed to leave out the 
word *‘ now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words, ‘‘ upon Wednesday 
the 25th day of this instant February.”’ 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
* now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. WILSON PATTEN said, it was 
his intention to support the Bill, not only 
so far as the technical forms of the House 
were concerned, but also upon its merits. 
He felt bound to say a few words on the 
subject, as he had taken charge of this 
particular department of the private busi- 
ness of the House. With respect to what 
had fallen from the right hon. Member for 
Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson), as to the 
propriety of postponing this Bill for a fort- 
night, because the corporation of Man- 
chester had not had an opportunity of ex- 
pressing their opinion upon its merits, he 
was in a position to state to the House that 
this Bill had been under discussion in Man- 
chester for now more than two years, and 
that during that period it had formed a 
prominent subject of discussion in the news- 
papers of every party. Its nature had, 
therefore, been fully known in Manchester 
for many months, and it was therefore in 
the power of any party in that borough to 
take the proper steps for opposing it in 
Parliament if they were so disposed. But 
he strongly suspected that the reason why 
the corporation of Manchester had not pre- 
sented any petition against the Bill was, 
that there was no very great objection to 
the Bill on the part of the corporation 
collectively, though there might be on the 
part of some of its Members. For every 
party in that town, whatever might be their 
opinions, looked with great approbation 
upon those who had brought forward this 
Bill, and who had for two years bestowed 
great pains and labour upon its prepara- 
tion. There could be no necessity for post- 
poning the second reading upon the grounds 
stated by the right hon. Member for Man- 
chester, because no doubt the Bill would 
be opposed in Committee, and any feeling 
which might be entertained upon the sub- 
ject by the corporation of Manchester 
would receive the greatest attention from 
them in a matter in which that body were 
so vitally interested. With regard to the 
merits of the Bill, he must say, there was 
no subject which had created such a strong 
feeling in the county he had the honour to 
represent (Lancashire) as that of educa- 
tion, which had been discussed in every 
part of the county for several years. There 
was a party who wished to establish a ge- 
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neral system of secular education through 
the country; but he thought that t 

minds of the people were by no means 
made up upon that scheme; though many 
of the supporters of this Bill were in favour 
of that system. But what was felt in 
Manchester was, that if this measure was 
rejected until the question of national 
education was settled, Manchester might 
be left for years in uncertainty upon a 
question on which its mind was made 
up, and the mass of its population might 
remain uneducated. In Manchester, tak- 
ing the schools of all denominations, 
there was at present accommodation for 
62,000 scholars. By this Bill it was 
proposed that the present managers of 
these schools should still continue to ma- 
nage them; except that they should not 
be allowed to teach the dogmas of their 
own religion to the children of any inhabit- 
ant who objected to such instruction being 
combined with the general secular and re- 
ligious instruction which these schools 
would in future be bound to furnish to all, 
Upon this subject there had been much 
discussion; several plans to meet the reli- 
gious objections of various denominations 
had been submitted to the Committee who 
had prepared the Bill, and who had ulti- 
mately come to the conclusion that while the 
provisions of this Bill would afford educa- 
tion to all, the conscientious scruples of no 
religious body could be offended; and he 
thought that no one who read the Bill 
would hesitate to come to the same conclu- 
sion. Then there came a clause enacting 
that if the establishment of any further 
schools were required out of the rates, the 
Scriptures should be read in them. But 
as there was accommodation in the existing 
schools for 62,000 children, but by no 
means that number of scholars, he did not 
think that this provision, which would offend 
the scruples of the Roman Catholics, was 
likely to come into operation. At any rate, 
it was a question for a Committee of the 
House to decide whether that clause should 
be inserted or not. This. measure being 
one in which the religious feelings of every 
class in the community had been consulted, 
it had been supported by the bishop, the 
dean, the whole of the clergymen of the 
Church of England in Manchester, and the 
great majority of the Dissenting Ministers; 
and although the Roman Catholics object- 
ed to the provision which he had just men- 
tioned, they felt, that the benefits of the 
measure would be so great as regarded 
their present schools, that he believed they 
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were in favour of the measure with that 
exception, because it would afford them 
means of instructing their children, far 
beyond those they now possessed. With 
regard to the numbers who supported the 
measure, he believed that, taking out the 
females and double entries, there were 
60,000 ratepayers in Manchester; and of 
these rather more than 40,000 had signed 
the petitions in favour of this Bill. Now, 
as this measure applied solely to the bo- 
rough of Manchester, and did not seek to 
involve any other place in its operation, he 
thought that this fact entitled it at all 
events to a second reading. If, however, 
the House considered that the subject, 
being one of great importance, required a 
different tribunal for the consideration of 
its details from that to which a private Bill 
was ordinarily submitted, he might say on 
the part of the promoters of the Bill that 
they had no objection to the adoption of 
such a course, or to its merits being dis- 
cussed in any manner upon which the 
House might decide. He would himself 
suggest that the Government should name 
a tribunal by whom the measure should 
be considered. That was a course which 
would give entire satisfaction to the pro- 
moters of the Bill, who had no objection to 
the Bill being considered and discussed as 
a public Bill, though ‘by the forms of the 
House they were compelled to introduce it 
as a private Bill. If the House refused to 
read this Bill a second time, it would cause 
great disappointment to a vast body of 
people who were interested in it; and 
whatever might be the way in which 


they dealt with it, they would, if they 


knew the assiduity and trouble and talent 
bestowed upon it in the town of Man- 
chester, hesitate before they offered oppo- 
sition to its passing through any of its 
stages, 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that he thought the 
hon. Member who had just resumed his 
seat had failed to reply to the objection of 
his (Mr. Bright’s) right hon. Colleague (Mr. 
M. Gibson), that the corporation of Man- 
chester had not yet had an opportunity of 
discussing the Bill; and that if the House 
proceeded immediately to read it a second 
time, there would not be time for the cor- 
poration to present a petition, so as to 
entitle themselves to be heard in 
sition to it before the Committee. . Now, 
it was no doubt true that this measure, 
and another with a similar object, had 
been discussed in Manchester, though not, 
he thought, for two years, yet certainly 
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for more than one; but the hon, Member 
must know that various plaus had been 
submitted to the population of Manchester 
in this period; that they had been objected 
to, and that repeated alterations had been 
made to meet the objections of various 
classes of the community; so that the 
corporation of Manchester were wholly 
unable to come to any consideration of 
the real nature of the measure, until the 
promoters of the measure laid it upon the 
table of the House. What could have 
been more absurd than that they should 
have met and discussed either this plan or 
the secular plan until they were definitely 
arranged and laid before the House in the 
shape they were intended permanently to 
assume? The hon. Member for North 
Lancashire (Mr. Wilson Patten) might find 
himself much mistaken if he fancied there 
was such unanimity in the corporation with 
regard to this matter. [Mr. W. Patren: 
I did not say so.] This Bill proposed that 
the whole population of Manchester should 
be rated for education, and the corporation 
must clearly be an authority recognised 
by the House, for it was the instrument 
appointed in the Bill for the collection of 
the rates. The Bill might go on to pro- 
pose that some other authority superior to 
the corporation should interfere in the ad- 
ministration of the funds. If, then, the 
corporation had any regard for its munici- 
pal dignity and character, it had an un- 
doubted right, and in fact it was its 
bounden duty, deliberately and most se- 
riously to consider this measure; nor was 
that House less bound, in his opinion, to 
defer very largely to the opinion of a body 
elected freely by the large body of the 
ratepayers of that great town. He (Mr. 
Bright) and his right hon. Colleague were 
not acting in hostility to this Bill, and had 
no idea of preventing it from going to the 
consideration of a proper tribunal. That 
was all he and those with whom he was 
acting asked the House; they did not ask 
the House to postpone the Bill for a fort- 
night in order that they might then be in 
@ better position to oppose it; or for the 
purpose of preventing its deliberate con- 
sideration before a Committee. But from 
what he had heard of the opinions of 
Manchester, looking at the mode in which 
this Bill interfered with the powers of the 
corporation, looking also to the point that 
it was a question of much greater magni- 
tude than those Bills for lighting and 
paving towns, &c,, which were usually 
referred to a Committee of five Members; 
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and looking to the great difference of 
opinion which certainly prevailed, notwith- 
standing the number of signatures which 
the petitions in favour of the Bill had re- 
ceived, he thought they were quite justi- 
fied in asking the House not to reject the 
Bill, or to dispose of it permanently, but 
to postpone it for a fortnight, that they 
might have the opinion of that authority 
in Manchester which the House recognised 
as the municipal government of the town. 
He quite agreed with the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. W. Patten) that the pro- 
moters of this measure had shown great 
industry and great regard for the popu- 
lation amongst which they lived; and al- 
though he might differ widely from them 
in his estimate of some of the clauses; he 
was not adopting the course which he 
urged upon the House with any hostile 
views, but simply upon those which he 
had already mentioned. He submitted to 
the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. Bro- 
therton) whether, after the pledges which 
had been given him, he would not serve 
the interests of those whom he represented 
by consenting to the postponement of the 
second reading to that day fortnight. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the great 
difficulty which he felt with regard to this 
Bill, and the point to which he was most 
anxious that the attention of the House 
should be called, was this, that on the 
aay occasion, under the name, and he 

ad no doubt the technical definitions, of a 
private Bill, the House was discussing, not 
only that which was a public measure, as 
affecting the public and the general law of 
the country, but that which was a public 
measure of the very highest importance, 
involving the most serious difficulties and 
the very highest principles which that 
House could upon any occasion be called 
upon to consider. And he must say that 
he felt very great difficulty when a ques- 
tion of this kind was brought before them 
only eight days after the opening of the 
Session, mixed up with a multitude of 
other private Bills, when hon. Members 
were beset out of doors with gentlemen 
full of zeal for this Water Bill and that 
Water Bill, and when the House approached 
the discussion under the circumstances and 
in the state of mind in which it usually 
came to the consideration of private busi- 
ness—a state of mind differing totally from 
that calm and deliberate composure which 
a measure of this kind required. The hon. 
Member for North Lancashire (Mr. W. 
Patten) had said that this Bill applied en- 
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tirely to the borough of Manchester, and 
did not in the slightest degree involve any 
other place. No doubt that appeared on 
the face of the Bill; but would any one 
contend that the adoption of a system of 
education involving principles of the great- 
est novelty and the greatest importance, 
for a district containing 400,000 people, in 
the case of Manchester, would not pre- 
judge the legislation of the country with 
regard to education. Another reason why 
he felt the greatest difficulty in assenting 
to the second reading of the Bill at the 

resent moment was, that there was no 

ember of the Government in his place 
prepared to give his judgment on the sub- 
ject. Within the last few days, too, they 
had heard an announcement from the First 
Lord of the Treasury, that he considered 
that if the question of Parliamentary Re- 
form were disposed of during the present 
Session, the next great measure under- 
taken should be the establishment of o 
system of public education. Would this 
Bill have no influence on that general 
measure? He would put to the hon. 
Member for North Lancashire this dilem- 
ma. They were asked to enact for Man- 
ehester the principle of supporting out of 
the rates the existing schvols, subject to 
certain limitations, and to apply to a new 
system of education a new and specific re- 
ligious basis as yet unknown to the coun- 
try, for schools that might hereafter be 
built out of the rates. It was, in fact, a 
full, perfect, and consummate system of 
popular education for one district. It was 
no doubt true, as the hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. Brotherton) had said, that 
the cireumstances of the populous town 
districts differed from those of rural dis- 
tricts; and that a precedent laid down with 
respect to a town would not materially fet- 
ter their legislation for the rural districts. 
But suppose they passed this Bill for Man- 
chester, and that the next year they had a 
similar petition from Liverpool, and the 
year following one from Leeds, and the 
year after one from Birmingham; were 
they to bind Liverpool, s, and Bir- 
mingham, to the principles they had laid 
down for Manchester? If they were, he 
contended that the House was then con- 
sidering a public and a national question, 
and that they ought to have all the oppor- 
tunities for considering it, which the forms 
of Parliamentary procedure afforded. On 
the other hand, were the supporters of this 
measure prepared to say that on a question 
affecting the religious divisions amongst 
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as, they would legislate on one basis for 
Manchester, and upon other bases for Li- 
verpool, Leeds, and Birmingham? Such 
were the difficulties of the case, that he 
eonfessed he had great doubt whether a 
local Bill of this kind should be enter- 
tained in the present case. But at the 
same time he would not go so far as to say 
that no such local Bil] should be enter- 
tained. He felt, in the first place, that 
Manchester, on account of the energy and 
intelligence of its inhabitants, and on ac- 
count of the vigilant attention they paid to 
all public discussions, had the greatest 
claim upon the respect and attention of 
that House. And there was no case in 
which the inhabitants of Manchester could 
have a greater claim on the attention of 
that House than in the present one; be- 
eause he agreed entirely with all that 
had been said by preceding speakers of the 
honour and credit due to the promoters of 
this measure, for the patience and the 
vigour with which they had laboured 
to overcome and conciliate differences of 
opinion for the great purpose of promoting 
public edueation. They could not then go 
into the difficulties that attached, he 
thought, to many clauses of this Bill. 
There were many parts of the Bill in 
which he could heartily agree; there were 
many other parts of it in which he could 
not do so, but respecting which there ap- 
peared to be a difference of opinion even 
amongst the people of Manchester; and 
there were other parts of the Bill to which 
he had an insuperable objection. This was 
a measure to which the attention of the 
House should be called as fully as to any 
other measure submitted to them during 
the present Session of Parliament; and it 
was as great an anomaly to have a local 
Edueation Bill for Manchester, as to have 
a special Parliamentary Reform Bill or 
Franchise Bill for Manchestet. Therefore 
he should support the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. M. Gibson). 
He was not aware whether the business or 
arrangements of the House would permit 
it, but his object would be fully attained if 
this Bill were altogether discussed as a 
public Bill on the second reading. It was 
notorious that in the case of a private Bill 
brought forward on the application of rate- 
payers, it was almost conclusively settled 
on the second reading, or it was sent to a 
Committee, and it was left with them to 
deal with the details, This was too im- 
ec a Bill to be treated in that way. 
t was admitted that in this case there was 
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a deviation from the usual course of pro- 
eeeding, and before they assented to the 
principle of the Bill they should know 
what was the course spoken of. He put 
it as a point of fairness to his hon. Friend 
(Mr. W. Patten), that before a Bill of this 
nature was read a second time they should 
know what security there was for the fa- 
ture discussion of its provisions. The dis- 
cussion of a measure of great importance, 
under the title of a private Bill, was a 
matter of so much moment and of so 
much danger, that they ought to look a 
little around them, and see at what point 
they were likely to arrive. It was per- 
feetly plain that if this system were allow- 
ed_to prevail, the whole scheme and form 
of legislation for the country might be 
thrown into confusion. If Bills were pass- 
ed through Parliament as private Bills, 
and — on that account the attention 
of the House, they would prejudge one by 
one every important question: and when 
the House subsequently came to diseuss 
those questions in a general and compre- 
hensive form, it would find that its hands 
were already tied by decisions obtained 
from it unawares on private Bills. They 
had already two examples of this nature 
in regard to the town of Manchester: in 
one case having erected the collegiate 
church of Manchester into a cathedral, 
and put it under the general law of cathe- 
drals, the House took it out of that cate- 
gory, and remodelled it by a private Bill. 
They had dealt with the chapter and 
cathedral by a private Bill, but they had 
brought into existence the bishopric of 
Manchester by a public Bill. In the other 
ease his right hon. Friend the Member for 
the University of Cambridge (Mr. Goul- 
burn) had introduced, as a publie Bill, a 
measure for regulating the bonding system 
in Manchester; but last year that public 
Bill had been repealed by a private Bill. 
He wished to have a full diseussion of this 
measure before it went to the Committee, 
and also that they should know beforehand 
what course it was to take after it passed 
the second reading, because their votes on 
the second reading might be regulated by 
that course. It was a great hardship to 
parties who desired to oppose a Bill of this 
nature, that they should be obliged to op- 
pose it by counsel and agents before the 
Committee. This was a question of pub- 


lie principle, and the rule was, that when 
they were discussing matters of high pub- 
lic eoneern before the House, the country 





should bear the expense. In the present 
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ease, there was a great body of promoters, 
and they did not complain of the expense; 
but a person should have the power to op- 
pose a Bill of this kind without being put 
to expense in doing so. Instead of dis- 
cussing the question as they then were, 
when one-fourth of the Members of the 
House were not aware of the nature of the 
Bill, they should have early attention 
drawn to every point it contained, and they 
should know what course it would take if 
it passed the second reading. He should 
be glad if the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. M. Gibson) was to 
the effect that the Bill should be discussed 
as a public Bill on the second reading. 
The Amendment that had been proposed 
by the right hon. Member for Manchester 
would at all events have the effect of call- 
ing attention to the subject. This was im- 
portant, not with a view to risk the Bill by 
delay, but for the sake of doing what they 
could to bring this measure into the posi- 
tion of prominence which it ought to 
occupy. He would, therefore, give his 
vote in support of the proposition of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. CARDWELL hoped that neither 
high authority nor great ability would be suc- 
cessful in defeating a measure of this kind 
on dilatory pleas which he thought he could 
show were in their nature purely technical, 
and in their operation entirely inconsistent 
and opposed to one another. There came 
before the House 40,500 persons, rate- 
payers of Manchester and of the adjoining 
districts, including the bishop, dean, chap- 
ter, and clergy, the Independent ministers, 
the Wesleyan ministers, and almost, if not 
altogether, every denomination, constitu- 
ting the majority, both in numbers and 
value, not merely of the whole commu- 
nity, but of every particular district of the 
community, and they were all in favour of 
the Bill. [Mr. Brienr: Subject to inquiry. ] 
Subject to inquiry—then go into Commit- 
tee and me Upwards of 40,000 rate- 
payers had signed the petition, and when 
they came before the House on the second 
reading of the Bill, how were they met? 
Not by argument against the principle of 
the measure, but by two dilatory pleas. 
The two Members of Parliament for Man- 
chester, speaking against a majority of the 
ratepayers of Manchester, claimed that the 
Bill should be delayed for this reason—that 
the corporation might have an opportunity 
of considering it, while, in fact, the Bill had 
been before the public of Manchester for 
the last two years. [Mr. Brient: The 


Mr, Gladstone 
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plan, not the Bill, which is a different thin 

altogether.] Not different altogether. If 
there were any difference of detail, that 
would appear in the Committee. The plan 
had been more than a year before the cor- 
poration of Manchester, and they had every 
opportunity of presenting petitions on the 
subject. They might have a very great 
respect for the opinions of the corporation 
of Manchester; but their own Standin 

Orders were of more importance, and al- 
though the corporation of Manchester 
might appoint a particular time for the 
consideration of the Bill, it was by the 
Standing Orders of the House their pro- 
ceedings should be regulated. His right 
hon. Friend who just sat down (Mr. Glad- 
stone) took also a technical objection, 
and of a different kind. He said they 
should call public attention to the subject 
by making it a public Bill; and he asked 
why they should then debate a Bill of this 
kind when there were gentlemen attend- 
ing outside to promote the passing of Water 
Bills. He (Mr. Cardwell) appealed to the 
House if there could be a better opportu- 
nity for dispassionate debate than the op- 
portunity now presented. What better 
time could be selected than Twelve o'clock 
on the first Wednesday of the Session for 
such a purpose, after special notice given 
the day before at Five o’clock? If his 
right hon. Friend wished to debate this 
question in detail, on public —_ 
let him wait until the Bill came down 
from the Select Committee. He might 
then move that it be referred to a Com- 
mittee of, the whole House, and there 
would thus be a double argument—they 
would have an argument upstairs, where 
the interests of Manchester would be con- 
sidered, and they would have an argument 
in that House with regard to the public 
objects of the Bill. It was said that they 
should not legislate on the questjon for 
Manchester alone; but what answer was 
that to the people of Manchester, whom 
they praised so justly for their laudable 
exertions on this subject. Had they no 
experience of the fruitless endeavours to 
make an Education Bill a general Bill? A 
plan for promoting secular education was 
brought forward by the hon. Member for 
Oldham (Mr. W. J. Fox), with consummate 
ability, and the House rejected it because 
it was not a Bill involving religion. But 
they had some experience of the fate of 
Bills involving religion. Did they forget 
the Bill of his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Ripon (Sir J. Graham) in 1843? 
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His right hon. Friend the Member for 
the University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone), 
was a Member of the Government on whose 
behalf the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Ripon propounded that measure. 
It was a strong Government, and it was 
no inconsiderable advocate who took the 
management of that Bill; and what did 
the ple of Manchester find? They 
found that a whole generation of children 
had grown up in ignorance and vice since 
that Bill had failed in that House. When 
they saw that the most consummate ability 
could not obtain for them a system of edu- 
eation either secular or scriptural, then 
they asked for permission to avail them- 
selves of the only means which Parliament 
laid open to them, namely, to bring for- 
ward a Bill peculiar to Manchester, and take 
upon themselves the whole responsibility of 
going on with it. That was the case at 

resent; and they had matured a Bill which, 
in their belief, secured the valuable advan- 
tages of good secular and religious educa- 
tion, and was free from objection. The cor- 
poration would have seven days to petition 
against it, and if any person objected to it 
after it passed through the Committee, he 
eould move that it be referred to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House. In short, they 
would have every opportunity for fair dis- 
cussion, and yet they were now called upon 
by a dilatory plea to resist the second read- 
ing of a Bill which was promoted by a 
large majority of the inhabitants of Man- 
chester. 

Mr. W. J. FOX said, he would not have 
thought it necessary to say anything after 
the lucid speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of Ox- 
ford (Mr. Gladstone), were it not that an 
impression might have been produced by 
what was said by the hon. Member for 
North Lancashire (Mr. W. Patten), and the 
hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. Cardwell), 
that there was something approaching to 
unanimity amongst the religionists of dif- 
ferent persuasions in Manchester, on the 
subject of this Bill. That, most assuredly, 
was very far from being the case. The 
Catholic priesthood of Manchester, the 
Jews, and the Society of Friends in Man- 
chester, had all remonstrated and protest- 
ed against the provisions of this measure. 
There were also other rival societies in the 
field, and out of three public meetings 
held on the subject, one only was in su 
port of this measure, and two were hostile 
to it. It was said that the majority of 
persons on the rating-books had signed the 
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petition; but it should be remembered that 
there was a large body of people in Man- 


chester, liberal-minded men, interested in 
promoting education, and willing to make 
great sacrifices so that something was 
done, who in signing the petition did 
not by any means declare that they did not 
equally or more approve of some other 
scheme. They had signed the petition in 
order that some plan or other might be 
adopted; and if he had been accurately in- 
formed, an absolute majority of the people 
of Manchester had petitioned for a rival 
and competitive plan. And though they 
might not be considered as influential as 
those on the books of ratepayers, yet they 
belonged to the class on which the provi- 
sions of the- Bill were a operate. 
They belonged to the working ¢ 
whose children were to be sent to school, 
and it was important that in passing any 
Bill they should have their assent and co- 
operation. There were two large educa- 
tion associations in Manchester: one of 
them proposed the present measure, and 
the other preferred a different scheme. 
These were the persons who preferred the 
secular plan—men who had bestowed pains 
and labour on the matter, and who might 
in that respect be compared to the pro- 
moters of the Bill, whose painstaking 
qualities he should not by any means at- 
tempt to underrate. Besides, there was 
that large body of persons—the voluntary 
educationists—who had a title to be heard 
on the subject. He had received a letter 
on the preceding day expressing surprise 
at the rapidity with which the Bill was 
hurried on; and the writer expressed the 
determination of himself and those who 
co-operated with him to give it as much 
opposition as they could, and hoped that an 
opportunity would be given them of PI 

ing it. Theright hon. Gentleman (Mr. Glad- 
stone) had referred to the inconvenience 
of discussing a public measure as a private 
one. There were principles involved upon 
which Parliament and Government hesi- 
tated; but those local authorities had rushed 
in prematurely to settle them, while they 
were looking forward to some more gene- 
ral measure to be introduced by the 
Government itself. He (Mr. W. J. Fox) 
was not opposing the Motion on religious 
grounds. Whatever his own opinions might 


be as to the best mode of solving the educa- 
tion question, he had no desire to oppose 
the wishes of any locality if they were unani- 
mously anxious to have religion interwoven 
with the system. He should be exceed- 
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ingly happy to ote such a measure, 
onthe t eae i weal be a great benefit 
to the community to have a union of feel- 
ings and thoughts on such an important 
subject. He did not object to it on that 
ground, but on the ground that they were 
not fulfilling the conditions which had been 
laid down by the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government in the last Session of 
Parliament. The noble Lord had said that 
two things were necessary : first, that the 
education should be religious; and, next, 
that they should do no violence to the con- 
science of any person. §ofar as he was 
concerned with the provisions of the Bill, 
he must say there were conscientious 
classes to whom it would be objectionable. 
What would be the consequence of estab- 
lishing such a measure as this in Manches- 
ter on the eve of a more general measure ? 
They would go forward with a Bill for the 
exelusion of the Jews and Roman Catho- 
lies, and against which the Society of 
Friends had protested. The result must 
be heartburnings and the excitement of 
something like the Church-rate agitation, 
and the great question of education would be 
prejudiced. They would destroy the human- 
ising feelings and the grateful expectation 
with which a measure of education would 
be looked for, and they would throw the 

ple of a great and populous district 
into a state of mind that would be unfit 
for the reception of that benevolent mea- 
sure which they might expect was in pre- 

tion. He hoped the second reading 
of the Bill would be so arranged that it 
would come fully and fairly under consid- 
eration. 

Mr. HUME said, as an ardent suppor- 
ter of education, he must appeal to his 
hon. Friend who had charge of the Bill 
whether standing on a matter of form was 
calculated to advance the common object ? 
Could the delay of a few days affect the 
great principle so unanimously adopted 
with respect to the necessity of promot- 
ing education? He held an entirely dif- 
ferent opinion from those who regarded 
this Bill as being of the nature of a pri- 
vate Bill. He had ventured last night 
to call the attention of the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government to the 
Bill, stating that it appeared to him to 
involve a. great public question which it 
was not proper to discuss on a private 
Bill, and expressing the hope that the 
noble Lord would be in his place when the 
measure came on for discussion to-day. 
He regretted that the noble Lord, being 


Mr. W. J. Fou 
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otherwise engaged, had been prevented 
from attending, He would tell the hon, 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. Cardwell), that 
so far from this being a fit and proper 
time for entering on the subject of the 
Bill, the question of education ought not 
to be diseussed except in the presence of 
the First Lord of the Treasury and of the 
Secretary for the Home Department. It 
was altogether an interference with the 
private business to introduce the subject 
on the present oceasion, The question 
involved in the Bill was the great question, 
whether education should be carried on by 
means of a rate imposed on the com- 
munity. He was one of those who held 
that the whole community ought to be 
edueated by means of a rate on property; 
for education, in his opinion, was as much 
required by the general interest as perhaps 
the law which compelled property to give 
the destitute physical support. The Sill 
was intended to affirm the right to tax the 
property of the community at large for 
educational purposes at the request of a 
certain proportion of the community; but 
of the 40,000 who had signed the petition 
presented in favour of the Bill, he under- 
stood that a large number had signed on 
the ground that it was a petition for edu- 
cation generally. No open public meeting 
had expressed an opinion in favour of the 
Bill; admission to the meetings whieh had 
been held was by tickets alone. His ob- 
jection, however, to now proceeding with 
the Bill was, that the question ought to be 
dealt with by Government; and, after the 
declaration of the noble Lord two nights 
ago, that it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to take up the subject, he thought 
it would be premature to enter on the con- 
sideration of the Bill before the House, 
Sir FRANCIS BARING admitted the 
great importance of the Bill; but thought 
it was exceedingly desirable that the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, and 
also the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department, should be 
in the House when the measure was under 
discussion. He was of opinion that it 
would be of advantage to postpone the 
second reading, and, with the permission 
of the House, he would move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate to Wednesday neat. 
Cries of ‘This day fortnight,”] No. 
hat he thought fair was to leave the 
question in debate undecided only until 
his noble Friend should be in his place, 
Debate adjourned till Wednesday 
next. 
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NEW RIVER COMPANY BILL, that the company were not aware that 
Order for Second Reading read, any suit was pending, for Vice-Chancellor 
Turner had rejected the petition of the 





Motion made, and Question proposed, | 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a Second Time.” _ trustees of the river Lea, but during the 

Mr, COWPER said, he had to express | interval which had elapsed since that state- 
his regret that he should be under the | ment was made to him, that is, within the 
necessity of opposing this Bill, His ob- | last two hours, the first step had been taken 
jections went rather to its principle than towards commencing an action, notice 
to its object. His main objection was, having been given. Was it fair, then, to 
that the Bill contained a clause which prevent the promoters of the Bill from 
enacted robbery and plunder. The Bill , bringing their case before a Committee of 
professed to improve the supply of water that House, or to prevent the inhabitants 
received from the New River Company; | of the metropolis from deriving the advan- 





and if it were desired only te improve the 
supply of water, he would not offer any 
opposition. But the Bill gave the com- 
ny power to take water which did not 
long to them, It gave them power to 
take a portion of the river Lea, and the whole 
of one of its tributaries, For a great many 
years the property of the Lea had been 
admitted to rest in the river Lea trustees. 
A question had arisen between the river 
Lea trustees and the New River Company 
relating to the amount of water allowed 
to be taken from the river Lea; and it had 
become the subject of a suit in bicryiag o 
If the clause to which he objected in the 
Bill were to pass, the company would ac- 
uire a right to which they had no claim. 
he money which would be wasted in the 
proceedings before a Committee might be 
better applied to the improvement of the 
navigation of the river Lea, There was 
pis reason for which he asked the 
House to refuse a second reading to this 
Bill. The New River Company had at 
that moment two Bills before the House; 
and the other Bill—which had been brought 
forward last year, to enable them to make 
such improvements as might be necessary 
in the distribution of the water—would 
give them all the powers they required. The 
hon, Gentleman concluded by moving that 
the Bill be read a Second Time. 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,”’ and at the end of the Question 
to add the words ‘‘upon this day six months.”’ 
Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
that he had been requested by the pro- 
moters of the Bill, in consequence of the 
absence of the hon. Member for Sear- 
borough (Sir J. Johnstone) and another 
hon. Gentleman who had charge of the 
Bill, to watch the proceedings at the pre- 
sent stage of its progress. The argument 


of the hon: Member for Hertford (Mr. 
Cow ) rested mainly on the ground that 
the Bi interfered with suits at law now 
actually pending, He had been informed 





| tages they would obtain from this Bill? 


There were other interests to be considered 
besides those of the trustees of the river 
Lea—the supply of water to 87,000 houses 
would be affected by the decision of the 
House, 

Mason BERESFORD said, that as one 
of the Members for the county of Essex, he 
had looked into the trusts of the river Lea. 
He found that under several Acts of Par- 
liament the trustees had exercised their 
rights not as a speculative company, but 
for the purpose of doing justice to the 
objects of the trust, and preserving the 
navigation of the river Lea in serviceable 
order. If any surplus remained, they 
applied it to lowering tolls or otherwise for 
the public benefit, because the trustees did 
not desire to accumulate money for their 
own advantage. They thought it unjust 
that they should be dragged before Com- 
mittees to expend the produce of their tolls 
in defending property protected by Acts of 
Parliament, ‘When certain rights had 
been conferred upon them by such Acts, 
it was not fitting that they should be told 
those rights were to be taken from them 
in favour of a private company. It was. 
almost insinuated by the promoters of the 
Bill, that the trustees.of the river Lea had 
never obtained an injunction in the Court. 
of Chancery; but the fact was that an 
injunction had been obtained at one time, 
but the New River Company having altered 
their tacties, the trustees were pe Ae to 

o to a court of law to recover damages. 

herefore, whether the notice of the action 
was given on that day or a month ago, 
made no difference. He trusted the House 
would at once reject the Bill, on the ground 
that it was an invasion of the rights of the 
trustees of the river Lea, and an inter- 
ference with questions submitted to the 
highest court of judicature in this country. 

Mr. HUME thought the House ought 
to decide this matter in accordance with 
the Resolution it adopted on the Ist of 
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August last, to the effect that this and 
other Bills mentioned therein should be 
allowed to proceed next Session to the 
stage at which the proceedings respecting 
them had been brought last Session. Those 
Bills should be passed through their earlier 
stages sub silentio, and as a matter of 
right. 

Mr. FORBES MACKENZIE said, he 
had acted as Chairman of a Committee to 
which, three years ago, had been referred 
a Bill relating to the river Lea navigation, 
and having for its object the improvement 
of the navigation for the public good. The 
trustees were compelled to incur great ex- 
pense; but it was obvious that if the tribu- 
tary stream were taken away, so great a 
quantity of water would be ‘abstracted as 
to occasion serious detriment to the pro- 
perty of the trust. He should, therefore, 
support the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Hertford (Mr. Cowper). 

Question put, ‘“‘ That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 80; Noes 
54: Majority 26. 

Main Question put, and agreed to; Bill 
read 2°, and committed, and referred to the 
Committee of Selection. 


SUPPLY—EXCHEQUER BILLS. 

Mr. CORNEWALL LEWIS, moved 
that the House resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply. 

House in Committee. 

Mr. HUME wished to know what had 
been the rate of interest which the Ex- 
chequer Bills had borne during the last 

ear ? 

Mr. CORNEWALL LEWIS replied, 
that the rate of interest during the last 
year had been 13d. per diem. 

Mr. HUME would merely ask, further, 
whether the time had not come when the 
state of the money market would not admit 
of a lower rate of interest ? 

Mr. CORNEWALL LEWIS said, in 
the absence of his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he could not 
give an answer to the question of the hon. 
Member for Montrose. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS would submit that 
the time had come when the public were 
entitled to have the interest on Exchequer 
Bills materially reduced; and said he must 
express his regret that the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was not in 
his place to explain the course he intended 
to take in the matter. 

Mrz. CORNEWALL LEWIS said, his 
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righ hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was unavoidably absent from the 
House in consequence of being required to 
attend the Council to-day. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS thought the House 
ought to be informed at what rate of in- 
terest the Exchequer Bills under consider- 
ation were to be reissued. 

Mr. CORNEWALL LEWIS said, the 
Vote he asked the Committee to come to 
did not at all bind them with regard to the 
interest, but merely related to the making 
good those Exchequer Bills which had been 
already issued. 

Mr. HUME said, he would avail himself 
of the opportunity on the bringing up of 
the Report of the Committee, to ask for 
information respecting the rate of interest. 

“ Resolved — That a sum not exceeding 
17,742,8001. be granted to Her Majesty to pay 
off and discharge Exchequer Bills, charged on 
the Aids of 1852 unprovided for.”’ 


House resumed. 


VENTILATION OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: Sir, the 
Motion of which I have given notice, to 
consider the evidence given by Dr. Reid, 
at the bar, relating to the ventilation of 
the House, may not be worthy of the 
attention that other subjects which come 
under the consideration of the House may 
demand; but I hope the House will con- 
sider the great wear and tear of constitu- 
tion to which Members in the constant 
habit of attending this House are subject. 
When we consider the large per centage 
of Members who regularly attend their 
Parliamentary duties for six months in the 
year, I think I am entitled to some og 
port in drawing their attention to this su 
ject, and I trust that my Motion will meet 
with their approbation. It was said by 
the late Sidney Smith, with reference to 
the practice of locking up passengers in 
railway trains, that no attention would be 
given to that subject until some great dig- 
nitary of the Church was roasted in a 
railway carriage. I am of opinion that 
until some of the more robust Members 
who now occupy the Treasury benches are 
ventilated into another place, or some of 
the Members of the country party on the 
oe side of the House are stifled, we 
shall have no remedy for the erying evils 
to which we are now subject. Now it has 
been proposed to send this subject to 
Committee; but I am prepared to prove 
that the bad ventilation is neither attribu- 
table to Dr. Reid nor to Mr. Barry. The 
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truth is, that all the mischief occasioned 
in this building has been entirely created 
by Committees of this House. They have 
undertaken subjects which they did not 
and could not understand. They have 
been unable to go into the details; and I 
very believe, if the building of this House 
and all the details had been referred to the 
House of Assembly in Jamaica, the matter 
would have been much better managed 
than it has been by Committees of ‘this 
House. If hon. Gentlemen who were not 
in the House on Friday last, when Dr. 
Reid was examined, will look through the 
evidence which that gentleman gave, they 
will find that the defective arrangements 
with respect to ventilation all spring from 
one simple cause, namely, a divided autho- 
rity. I will venture to quote to the House 
an opinion given on this very subject by 
one of the most remarkable men of the 
Be mean the Duke of Wellington— 
who appears to be endowed with a faculty 
of universal application, and to be equally 
ready whether the subject be ventilation of 
a room or the conducting of a war. In 
1846, the works in the building of the 
other House of Parliament came to a 
stoppage, and were actually suspended for 
ten months in consequence of a difference 
between Dr. Reid and Mr. Barry. On the 
31st March, 1846, the Duke of Welling- 
ton warned the House of Lords not to 
enter into any proceedings on the ventila- 
tion of their chamber without there was a 
thorough understanding on the subject 
with this House. Their Lordships did not 
choose to act on that very sensible advice, 
and all the inconveniences from which we 
are now suffering arise from not attending 
to it. Dr, Reid’s first complaint is, that 
he has not sufficient authority for the ven- 
tilation of this House. Now, I want to 
know how far Dr. Reid’s authority does 
extend? It appears that his dominion 
only extends to the inner lobby, not to the 
outer lobby, nor to the libraries. It is 
abundantly clear, from his evidence, that 
the questions of ventilation and of lighting 
cannot be disunited. They are too inti- 
mately united to be placed under two differ- 
ent managements. Without entering into 
any detailed criticism as to the formation 
of this House, I will venture to say that 
the very first idea that would strike a 
foreigner on looking at the interior would 
be, that the edifice was built before the 
window tax was taken off, and that the 
windows were constructed merely for the 
purpose of evading that impost. But the 
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deficiency of light in the interior is amply 
compensated for by a most abundant num- 
ber of lights in the exterior of the House 
—a number thut is sufficient to asto- 
nish any man. I took the opportunity 
last night of going upon the roof of the 
House in order to see the whole system of 
lighting. Dr. Reid informs me, that in 
the original plan by which he proposed to 
light this House, it was arranged that there 
should be no gas in the inside of the House 
at all; but that it should be entirely light- 
ed from the outside. Now, I think we 
might remove these painted windows, which 
I take the liberty of saying on competent 
authority are bad in point of heraldry— 
mere daubs, as I believe, and more; for I 
go further—I believe that, having consult- 
ed a man rather eminent in optical science, 
it is a bad light for the eyes of the Mem- 
bers. It is an atmosphere of rainbows, in 
the first place. What is the consequence ? 
We are obliged, even in the morning sit- 
tings to have gas lighted. There is an- 
other question which arises from perusing 
the evidease of Dr. Reid. Hon. Members, 
perhaps, may be aware, that those two 
enormous towers, called the Victoria Tower 
and the Clock Tower, were originally in- 
tended to be used as channels for the ven- 
tilation of this House; but at present neither 
of them performs any such function. The 
Vietoria Tower is prohibited from being 
used for that purpose, and in consequence 
of the state of the vaults under the Clock 
Tower, it is equally useless in that respect. 
These things have all been stated before, 
but they have never been remedied, for, of 
course, it was ‘‘ nobody’s business”’ to do 
so. [An Hon. Memper: The Woods and 
Forests.] The Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests deny that they have anything 
to do with it. Now, Sir, I do think the 
House should support me in carrying some 
resolutions which I shall submit to their 
notice. As to the present system of ven- 
tilation, the House may not be aware that 
there is a considerable leakage going on 
from the gas pipes connected with the 
House. Now, I am informed that the 
proportion of carbonic acid that escapes 
in the ordinary consumption of is as 
one in a thousand; whereas, in this House, 
the eseape is one per cent: so that we 
are sitting in an atmosphere in which the 
carbonic acid gas is as one in a hundred, 
instead of one in a thousand. In fact, so 
oppressive was the state of the atmosphere 
last night, that my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Montrose (Mr. Hume), who can 
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stand draughts of all sorts as well as most 
men, was obliged to leave the House, he 
was so oppressed with the state of the 
atmosphere, I, myself, also suffered se- 
verely; my eyesight was affected by the 
lights and by the tremendous draughts of 
cold air constantly coming in. At this 
moment, I will venture to say that the 
thermometer on the floor of the House 
shows a different result from that where 
I stand at present, In fact, last night I 
saw an experiment tried with regard to 
these lights, The thermometer in the gal- 
lery, with the light directly shining 5 
it, was a little above seventy degrees, We 
placed a hat before it, so as to intercept 
the rays of light, and in less than a quarter 
of an hour it fell considerably more than 
two degrees. That will give some idea of 
the effect of the light on Members sitting 
in the gallery. Now, having said this 
much with regard to the comfort, health, 
and convenience of the Members of this 
House, I think there is another party to 
be considered. We apportion a part of 
this House for the convenience of the St 
lie—I mean the strangers’ gallery. Now 
I will take upon myself to say, that the 
strangers’ gallery is one of the most abo- 
minable places of punishment that could 
possibly have been constructed. Sir, as 
to strangers sitting at the back of that 
gallery, it is impossible for them to see 
more of the House than yourself and four 
Members in your immediate neighbour- 
hood on each side of the table. But there 
is another evil, greater than that. From 
the circumstance of their being on a level 
with these lights, the effect is, that the 
pupil of the eye becomes contracted to 
such a degree, that it is totally impossible 
for them to distinguish anybody. Sir, | 
thought I knew the respected Deputy Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, Mr. Clementson. But, 
from the strangers’ gallery, I could not 
recognise him; and, as to your own well- 
known features, I had the greatest diffi- 
culty in distinguishing them. I therefore, 
on the part of the public, call for some mi- 
tigation of these evils and inconveniences. 
I turn now, Sir, to those gentlemen of the 
press, those valuable members, as I may 
call them, who report our debates. I am 
satisfied that the health of these gentle- 
men and their eyesight will be seriously 
impaired, if not altogether destroyed, if 
the present system of ventilation and light- 
ing be continued. I will goa step higher 
—to the ladies whom you have condemned 
to that miserable place yonder, which is 
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eaddy. The external decorations resemb 
the former, and, to my great astonish. 
ment, on visiting the place last night, I 
found that a partition, reminding me of the 
latter, had been run across the apartment, 
so as to render the dimensions of each 
compartment so small that the occupants 
would scarcely be able to breathe freely, 
I can only account for the appearance of 
the place by supposing that Mr. Barry, in 
his love for Go gets: Pre =i oo 
must have had some of the stories of 
Gothic monasteries in his mind, and con- 
templated on some future occasion the 
bricking up of some of these poor unfortu- 
nate ladies. No one ean have any idea of 
the misery which those poor unlucky ladies 
are called on to undergo in that miserable 
birdeage without going to see its interior 
arrangements. Now, in making tltese re- 
marks, it is not my object to attack either 
Dr. Reid or Mr, Barry. I believe that 
both those gentlemen are most eminent in 
their respective lines, I do not take ex. 
ception to the arrangements of both Houses; 
but the fault does not rest with Mr. Barry, 
Nobody has a right to complain of Mr, 
Barry ; but everybody has a right to com- 
plain of the Committees of this House 
under whose directions those arrdéngements 
have been made. We have done the whole 
of the mischief, and we alone are respon- 
sible for it all, In a letter which I have 
received from Dr, Reid, he desires me to 
state to the House that he has no personal 
uarrel with Mr, Barry, and that his only 
igerence with that gentleman has refer- 
ence to scientific subjects. But I do not see 
why, because there is some difference be- 
tween Mr. Barry and Dr. Reid, that we 
should be alternately roasted and boiled in 
this House. Dr. Reid said the other day, 
at the bar of this House, it was in his 
power to remove the lesser evil; and I 
think the House has a fair right to ask if 
he has done so. But I find that since the 
House met this very day, the powers which 
he had have been taken out of his hands, 
and that one side of the House is under 
one management, and the other side under 
another. Hon, Members will perceive that 
the lights on one side are differently ar- 
ranged from those on the other, and I per- 
ceive that the lamp over the Treasury 
bench is still dripping a shower of water. 
The consequence is that the atmosphere 
is very disagreeably oppressive on one side 
of the House, whilst it is different on the 
other, But Dr. Reid has done something. 
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In the first place, he has had the floors 
scraped, and a great quantity of oil, which 
was so obnoxious to breathe, taken off 
them. He has also had some offensive 
sewage water removed from the vaults, 
The gas lights have been removed from the 
division corridors because they were not 
ventilated, and consequently acted injuri- 
ously on Members. e ventilation of the 
House has also been altered, so as to admit 
of the direct removal, at least, of all the 
leakage from the gas lights, That is what 
has been done; but at the same time it is a 
mere trifle, and something more is required 
to be done. Hon. Gentlemen will natu- 
rally ask, what more can be recommended ? 
I feel myself perfectly convinced that we 
shall never have a proper state of the 
atmosphere in this House until you put the 
whole system of ventilating, lighting, and 
warming the House under one responsible 
head. I, myself, don’t know sufficient of 
the merits of the question to say what 
should be done; ‘ot I say, let there be one 
man to do it who understands the matter. 
I believe Dr. Reid to be a very able man, 
and one who perfectly understands the 
seience of ventilation. Other Gentlemen 
may have their opinions upon that point; 
but all I urge on the House is to put the 
whole arrangement of ventilating, warm- 
ing, and lighting under one authority. 
With regard to the subject of lighting, 
there have been extraordinary differences. 
The old House of Commons was not lighted 
by Dr. Reid, but by Mr. Gurney. The 
present House is lighted by Mr. Barry. 
Now, Mr. Barry may be a good architect, 
but I don’t think he understands the sub- 
ject of lighting. Dr. Reid is not allowed 
to go into the libraries. He is only allowed 
to come into this House to ventilate, and 
not to have anything to do with the light- 
ing. I believe a Committee would only 
obfuscate the matter; and therefore it is 
that I would propose the Resolutions of 
which I have given notice. 

Sm J. PAKINGTON said, he rose to 
second the Resolution which had been pro- 
posed by his hon. Friend, to whom, he 
thought, the House ought to be much 
obliged for the pains he had bestowed on 
this subject. But he thought his hon. 
Friend had fallen into two mistakes. In 
the first place he talked of the prospective 
fate of the robust Members of this House 
if the present state of things was con- 
tinued ; But he (Sir J. Pakington) was of 


opinion that if the present system of 
lighting and ventilating was not changed, 
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there would soon be no Members at all in 
the Honse. Again, his hon. Friend sup- 
posed a foreigner, on visiting the House, 
coming to the conclusion that it had been 
constructed with a view to evade the 
window tax; but he (Sir J. Pakington) 
could not understand that the window tax 
would have been imposed on windows that 
gave no light. Whatever might be the 
differences between Dr. Reid and Mr. 
Barry, for whose abilities he entertained 
the highest respect, he must say that, 
looking at what Dr. Reid had done for 
them in the old House of Commons, that 
gentleman was entitled to very great eredit 
from the Members of this House. He (Sir 
J. Pakington) never in his life entered any 
room the temperature of which was more 
admirably regulated throughout the dif- 
ferent seasons of the year than in the old 
House of Commons. He had watched the 
thermometer in the old House, at the 
back of Mr. Speaker’s chair, at intervals, 
both in January and in June, and he did 
not remember to have seen it vary to the 
extent of four degrees above or below 64 
degrees. From the experience which hon. 
Members had had of the present House 
during the last three or four days, he 
thought it utterly impossible they could 
attend to their duties in it unless some 
change took place. He was of opinion, 
with their old friend Sir Frederick Treneh, 
that there was no light equal to that given 
by wax candles, but hoped, if they were to 
continue the system of gas lighting, that 
some very decided improvements would be 
made in the present system. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“* That Dr. Reid be authorised to complete such 
temporary arrangements as are imperatively ne- 
cessary at present for the maintenance of a better 
atmosphere during the Sittings of the House.” 

Lorp SEYMOUR said, he could not but 
admit that the ventilation of the House was 
very imperfect, and the lighting also; but 
the best thing they could do was not to in- 
quire into the original cause of the 
evils, but into the mode by which those 
evils were to be remedied. As for him- 
self, he had had nothing to do with the 
arrangements of the House until Novem- 
ber last; and so long ago as 1846 it was 
decided that Dr. Reid should ventilate 
the House of Commons, but that the 
rest of the building should be left to Mr. 
Barry, who had been selected by the House 
of Lords to ventilate their House, in which 
he supposed the House of Commons could 
not interfere, He found that they had 
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already expended on that House, for Dr. 
Reid’s system of ventilation, 46,0002. ; 
and, having expended so much before 
the year 1846, it was proposed that a 
great part of this ventilation should be 
abandoned, and the rest of it made ap- 
plicable, as far as possible, to the re- 
mainder of the House. He found that, in 
addition, there had been further sums ex- 
pended for the same object, which made 
the whole sum spent by Dr. Reid 57,8001. 
Besides that, they had given Dr. Reid a 
staff which cost 1,3007. a year, exclusive 
of three temporary assistants, who were 
granted to aid him. Dr. Reid came to 
him some time ago, and said he was totally 
unable to go on unless he had the assistance 
of three assistant engineers; and accord- 
ingly he had them. Before the Session com- 
menced, he (Lord Seymour) came down to 
look in what condition the House was. The 
first thing he saw was a powerful steam- 
engine, which was required for some pur- 
pose connected with the ventilation, but 
which, Dr. Reid told him, would not an- 
swer its purpose; and when this engine 
was at work it made such a noise that it 
would have been difficult for any Member, 
to make himself audible. He was, there- 
fore, obliged to send to Liverpool at once 
to order another steam-engine to effeet 
the purpose Dr. Reid required, with less 
amount of noise. On that occasion he 
thought it desirable to see the lighting and 
ventilation at work, for he had some doubt 
in his own mind whether the ventilation 
would not put out the lights. He had not 
been long in the House before some fire- 
men rushed in to ask if the new palace 
was on fire. The shaft Dr. Reid had 
erected gave out such a great heat, and 
threw forth such showers of sparks, that 
the firemen came in alarm to ask if the 
House was burning. He confessed he was 
considerably alarmed, too; and he told the 
men employed and the clerks of the works 
that they should not leave the place, for he 
had no security that a conflagration would 
not ensue. It was now proposed, rightly 
as he thought, that the ventilation and 
lighting should be placed in the same 
hands. The ventilation was put under the 
care of Dr. Reid, and he had been paid 
under the impression that he was super- 
intending the lighting; but he (Lord Sey- 
mour) found, on inquiry, that that gentle- 
man had had nothing to do with it, but 
that a short time before the House met, 
Mr. Faraday had been employed under 
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interfered in these arrangements, they 
would have had no lights at all, and he 
therefore had left the lighting under Mr, 
Faraday, acting under Mr. Barry. As to 
the system of ventilation they had heard 
a good deal of complaint with regard to 
the drains and the state of the air chan- 
nels through which the supply of air 
was borne. He could only say he be- 
lieved every arrangement Dr. Reid had put 
on paper, and had sent in to Mr. Barry, 
had been complied with. Now, he i 
wished to state the case between Dr. Reid 
and Mr. Barry fairly. The point he de- 
sired to put was this: Had any requisi- 
tion been made by Dr. Reid to Mr. Barry on 
paper which had not been complied with? 

e found nothing but general statements 
on the other side, which went to this, that 
Dr. Reid required more authority and 
greater powers; but he could not find 
any statement of anything Dr. Reid had 
asked to be done which had not been 
done. He had also gone carefully through 
the system of ventilation established by 
Dr. Reid. He found, first, a chamber 
where the air was mixed; next, there 
was a larger equalising chamber where 
the air was brought in. The air was 
brought down from the top of the Clock 
tower. It was then taken nine feet below 
the level of the Thames, and there it 
was let loose into a large and spacious 
vault, which, from its position, was of 
necessity near a number of drains. The 
air passed through channels which were 
built up with moist damp walls, and in the 
neighbourhood of drains protected with 
pavement andcement. Although he did not 
profess to be acquainted with the science of 
ventilation, or would venture to express an 
opinion as to the best mode of treating 
air required for the refreshment of the 
House, still he could not but feel that 
keeping air enclosed in damp cellars, nine 
feet below the level of the Thames, did 
not tend greatly to improve either its 
sweetness or salubrity. When the House 
met last, he asked Dr. Reid to give in a 
statement of what he wanted done, and 
he made out a list of alterations which he 
said would not cost more than 3001., 
which was sent in next day. The things 
he required to be done were, clearing the 
vaults and repairing the centre vault, the 
pavement of which had been broken by 
the removal of the heavy machinery Dr. 
Reid had brought there, and other small 





Mr. Barry in arranging the lighting. He 
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the removal of the products of combustion of 
ights in the corridors, he (Lord Seymour) 
had met that by dispensing with gas, an 
substituting wax candles, that hon. Mem- 
bers might not be troubled by the escape 
of gas. He had also ordered the people 
to put doors where they could, and in 
other places to put up large curtains, 
which Dr. Reid said would answer equall 
well. But hon. Members must see that 
these precautions were very imperfect in a 
House with large passages and halls be- 
tween it and the House of Lords, unless the 
ventilation of the whole was placed under 
one person. When certain demands were 
made on Dr. Reid, he said he was a medi- 
cal man, and not competent to express an 
opinion upon architectural questions, and 
that not being an engineer he was equally 
incompetent to decide upon questions of 
machinery. It was evident, therefore, 
Dr. Reid could not exercise the sole con- 
trol which was desirable, because he must 
be bound by the acts of others, over whom 
he could, as a medical man, have no 
wer. He had sent to Mr. Barry to 
ow if all Dr. Reid had required in his 
paper had been done, and found it had, 
except furnishing transverse and longi- 
tudinal sections of the drains under the 
House, which would require time to make, 
and the omission of which was not of so 
much consequence, as it would necessarily 
take time to make the required alterations. 
The real question was, what they would 
do for the future, and under whom they 
should place the ventilation of the House? 
If they were to place the ventilation of 
the House and of the lobbies under the 
same person, they must remember that 
there were pipes laid down in connexion 
with the portion of the building under 
Mr. Barry’s control. Mr. Barry had a 
long room where he warmed the air; if 
they took away one-half of the building, 
and put it under the management of Dr. 
Reid, they must reverse all this machinery, 
they must alter these connexions, and 
build and make fresh ones, so as to do 
what Dr. Reid required. They must re- 
member this was not like the old House, 
which was detached from the rest of the 
building, so that it could be ventilated 
by itself. If they wished to detach this 
building in the same way, they must alter 
the existing system altogether at a great 
expense, [Mr. Hume: How much has 
Mr. Barry spent?] Mr. Barry had spent 
about 150,000/. But this sum included 


works done and buildings erected for Dr. 
Reid; they must remember Mr, Barry was 
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architect as. well as ventilator, and he 
could furnish them with the whole expense 


d|of what he had done; whereas Dr. Reid 


could only give them the actual expense of 
ventilation under his orders, unconnected 
with the sums laid out on building. Be- 
tween the two about 200,000/. would have 
been spent on the very imperfect ventila- 
tion of the Houses of Parliament, when- 
ever the works shall have been completed 
according to the estimates. He thought 
that the best mode of extricating the 
House from its present difficulty would be 
for it to appoint some competent engineer, 
who would be above any suspicion of 
partiality towards one side or the other, 
who would inform them what would be the 
best course to pursue. He would recommend 
the House not to agree to the Resolution 
of the hon. Member for Middlesex as it 
then stood, but refer it either to the Office 
of which he was the head, or, as he had 
suggested, to some person competent to 
give an opinion upon the subject. If they 
decided upon referring it to his depart- 
ment, he would be willing to undertake 
any trouble which the task might impose 
upon him, and endeavour, by such assist- 
ance as he might consider it advisable to 
call to his aid, to extricate the House from 
its present difficult position. 

Mra. HENRY DRUMMOND said, the 
matter was shortly this: Mr. Barry had 
spent 150,000/., and had done nothing 
but mischief. The other man (Dr. Reid) 
had spent 57,000/., and had not done as 
much as had been expected. The ques- 
tion was, whether it was possible to venti- 
late that room without having all the doors 
and passages under one control. That 
was not so difficult a question in science 
as it was for the interest of those gentle- 
men to make out. Each hon. Member 
consumed four cubic feet of air per minute, 
which would give about 2,400 cubic feet 
as the amount required for the consump- 
tion of the House. They must have that 
air fresh, and they must get rid of it from 
the House after it had been used—they 
must get into the House properly warmed 
air, and they must not warm it by the 
heat of their bodies. He would leave it 
to any Members if they ever knew a house 
in the country in which the halls and pas- 
sages were not damp and cold in winter, 
so that persons ran shivering through them 
into the warmed rooms. The fact was, 
there never yet was an architect (and he 
had had a pretty extensive experience of 
them, from Mr. Wilkins downwards) who 
knew anything of ventilation. He thought 
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they could not do better than give the 
noble Lord (Lord Seymour) a carte blanche 
to deal as he thought best with the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BOOKER considered that the 
House was under great obligations to the 
hon. Member for Middlesex (Mr. B. Os- 
borne) for the attention which he had paid 
to the subject. He (Mr. Booker) thought 
the people of England would be satisfied 
by the statement of the noble Lord that 
the House of Commons had been guilty of 
gross and profligate expenditure of the 
public money with very little result. The 
suggestion of the noble Lord (Lord Sey- 
mour) was an exceedingly valuable one. 
He (Mr. Booker) was perfectly willing to 
leave the subject in his hands, and consid- 
ered that he might derive great assistance 
from the valuable suggestions which might 
be obtained from the present learned and 
able director of the Museum of Geology, 
Sir Henry De la Beche, who had paid 
great attention to the subject of venti- 
lation. 

Sir DENHAM NORREYS said, that 
ventilation made no portion of the science 
of geology, and that therefore Sir Henry 
De la Beche, whatever his acquirements 
as a scientific man and a geologist, would 
not be the most proper person to decide 
what was best to be done. The ventilation 
of the Museum of Practical Geology was 
by no means perfect. Dr. Reid had, at 
all events, kept his pon in ventilating 
the old House. e recommended the 
hon. Member for Middlesex (Mr. Osborne) 
to adhere to his Motion, and to call on Dr. 
Reid to make a statement of what he was 
Lo ore to do. 

aptain FITZROY said, that when 
the question was last before the House, 
he was of opinion the examination of Dr. 
Reid would leave them just where they 
had been, and in that opinion he was now 
confirmed. It was necessarily an ex parte 
statement of what he could accomplish, 
and they had no guarantee the result he 
asserted would be arrived at. He would 
not press the appointment of the Commit- 
tee against the feeling of the House, but 
would move, as an Amendment to the hon. 
Member’s Motion, that the whole matter 
of ventilation, lighting, and warming should 
be referred to the head of the Board of 
Works, so as to rest all the responsibility 
on him, without associating in it any hon. 
Member of the House. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word “‘ That ” to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words, “the 
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ventilation, warming, and a this 
House be referred to the noble the 
First Commissioner of Works,” instead 
thereof. 

Sm ROBERT H. INGLIS said, he 
should willingly second the Amendment. 
He was strongly convinced the House was 
not a proper tribunal to decide whether 
Mr. Barry or Dr. Reid should have the 
new palace, or a portion of it, placed irre. 
vocably in’ his hands; and that the claims 
of the architect had not been sufficiently 
represented, for, though no words of dis- 
respect had been used towards his char- 
acter, there had been a very strong expres- 
sion of feeling with regard to his rival, 
The House had certainly now a right to 
say they would consider their own conve: 
nience. The noble Lord the First Com- 
missioner of the Board of Works might 
reflect whether it would not be better to 

t rid of the windows which gave no 
fight. He would say nothing of the pas- 
sages which led to nothing; but the object 
of windows was to give light, and, in his 
opinion, it would be far preferable to ex- 
clude the daylight, and have artificial 
light during their day sittings, than to 
deliberate in the artificial darkness which 
those windows created. When he consid- 
ered the expense which the House had 
sanctioned in ventilation, without saying 
anything of warming and lighting, he felt 
that, whether as Committees or as an ag- 
gregate body, they would feel nothing but 
regret for the past. There had been no 
returns moved for. [Mr. Hume: Yes, I 
called for them.] Spirits from the vasty 
deep might be called; but would they come? 
No such returns had been made; and it 
must have struck the conscience of every 
man in that House that he had sanctioned 
such expenditure without inquiry. It 
would be best now to leave the matter to 
the despotie authority of the noble Lord 
(Lord Seymour) without any associate. 
Before he sat down he thought it right to 
say, that whatever the merits of the Mr. 
Faraday, mentioned by Lord Seymour, he 
was not the eminent Professor Faraday 
whose name was so well known to the 
world. He had every confidence in the 
noble Lord at the head of the Board of 
Works, who, during the short period which 
he had oceupied his present position, had 
shown so much ability and attention to 
the duties of his office, and he would eor- 
dially recommend the House to leave the 
matter entirely in his hands. 

Mr. ROCHE rejoiced the House had 
taken the matter into its own hands, and 
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had called Dr. Reid to the bar. The 
whole cause of the state they were in was, 
that Dr. Reid and Mr. Barry had been 
ary weg at hey wigs and he was not 
sure but that the best thing they could do 
would be to dismiss them both. 

Ma. T. GREENE felt it due to Mr. 
Barry and Dr. Reid to state, that the ex- 
penditure had been to a great degree on 
other parts of the House, in the Commit- 
tee-rooms, corridors, and lobbies, and in- 
cluded gas, fuel, steam, and assistants. 
He hoped the House would not hastily 
come to the conclusion that they would ac- 
cede to the proposal made by the hon. 
Member opposite, but that they would leave 
the matter in the hands of the noble Lord 
at the head of the Board of Works, who 
had the same interest as every other hon. 
Gentleman in making the ventilation as 
perfect as possible, and who had every 
means of examining the subject carefully. 

Lorp HARRY VANE hoped the House 
would confide in the noble Lord (Lord 
Seymour), and not tie him down to the 
employment of any particular person, but 
place the full and entire management under 
him, so that he might consult whomsoever 
he thought fit. He agreed entirely with 
the hon. Member for Middlesex (Mr. B. 
Osborne) in thinking that the ventilation 
and the lighting of the House should be 
placed under the same authority. 

Mr. HUME said, the noble Lord (Lord 
Seymour) had expressed himself as en- 
tirely of opinion that the lighting and ven- 
tilation should be under one management. 
Now, that was just the effect of his hon. 
Friend’s Resolution, which did not bind 
the noble Lord to any particular course; 
and he thought, therefore, it would be well 
for the House to agree to the Motion. It 
would be found that in 1845 and 1847 he 
objected to the whole course taken by the 
Government with regard to the new House, 
and he then advised that two individuals 
should be made responsible in carrying out 
the building, and that it should not be left 
to the authority of the First Commissioner 
of the Board of Works, who changed with 
every Administration, and had not time to 
attend to the duties. The consequence of 
the neglect of this advice might be seen in 
the extraordinary expenditare which they 
had heard that night. He should, to- 


morrow, ask the House to direct a return 
to be made, which would show the gross 
mismanagement that had prevailed from 
first to last in the building. He would not 
say so much upon the subject if he had 
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not been one of the original Committee 


before whom Mr. had been examin- 
ed, when he (Mr. Hume) proved that that 
gentleman knew nothing about his own 

lans. As to the dispute existing betwoen 

r. Barry and Dr. Reid, he had two years 
and a half ago taken the sense of the 
House on that subject; and he said then 
that it was disgraceful to allow that dis- 
pute—that no private individual would have 
allowed it if they had been in his employ; 
and he took the sense of the House as to 
whether it would not be advisable to re- 
move hoth the architect and the ventilator. 
He entirely agreed with hon. Members in 
thinking that one individual should be made 
responsible for both the ventilation and the 
lighting. He hoped, therefore, his hon. 
Friend (Mr. B. Osborne’s) Resolution would 
be agreed to, and that then it should be 
left to the noble Lord to call in what coun- 
sel he thought fit. 

Mr. PAOKE thought it must be very 
clear, from the statement made by the 
noble Lord (Lord Seymour), that the large 
expenditure which he had mentioned was 
attributable to there not having been a 
written agreement with those who had been 
intrusted with the carrying out of the build- 


ing. 

Saemm. SIBTHORP always suspected 
what would become of matters intrusted to 
the head of the Board of Works; the fate 
of the marble arch had taught him to dis- 
trust that department. Supposing the 
Government were to be turned out, as he 
hoped they would be before long, who was 
to be responsible then, and what would be- 
come of the House ? 

Mr. COWAN wished to call the atten- 
tion of the House to an extract from a fo- 
reign journal, containing an account of a 
number of experiments ‘on the subject of 
ventilation, which had been very striking 
in their results. The machine made use 
of was capable of producing ten times the 
fresh air which he believed was nee 
for the supply of the House; and he shou 
be most happy to communicate with the 
noble Lord (Lord Seymour), if the matter 
were placed in his hands. The extract to 
which he referred also contained some va- 
luable hints as to the ventilation of mines 
and collieries. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE, in reply, 
said, that one statement made by the noble 
Lord the First Commissioner of Works 
was not exactly true as regarded Dr. Reid. 
The noble Lord stated that 57,0007. had 
been spent by that gentleman in ventila- 
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tion; but this was expressly denied by Dr. 
Reid, who said that since 1842 Mr. Barry 
had refused to give him any estimate of 
the expense of carrying out his plans, so 
that when this sum of 57,0001. was men- 
tioned it was not known how much of it 
was expended in Dr. Reid’s necessary ap- 
paratus, or how much in Mr. Barry’s mode 
of applying it. From the ex parte state- 
ment made by the noble Lord, it was evi- 
dent that the First Commissioner of Public 
Works was very liable to be influenced by 
the architect; and what security had they 
that the noble Lord (Lord Seymour) would 
not deprive them of the services of Dr. Reid 
(who had certainly ventilated the old House 
very well), and intrust it to Mr. Barry, 
whose ventilation of the House of Lords 
was abominable? He should, therefore, if 
he met with the support of the House, 
press his Resolutions to a division. He 
would be very happy to take upon himself, 
if Dr. Reid were allowed the temporary 
management of the ventilation, the re- 
sponsibility that a pure and healthy at- 
mosphere should be produced in that 
House; and he thought it a much more 
sensible plan if, instead of consulting some 
other person, who might perhaps suggest 
expensive alterations in the apparatus al- 
ready fixed by Dr. Reid, that gentleman 
was called upon to enter into a bond, or to 
lay upon the table of the House exact 
estimates of what he proposed. Mean- 
while, however, the health of hon. Mem- 
bers was being ruined. Ten years seemed 
almost added to some of their lives in one 
night—[ Laughter ]—but at any rate many 
hon. Members were suffering most acutely 
from the present ventilation. He almost 
fancied he saw many of his respected 
friends growing old under his eyes. He, 
for one, would be no party to any arrange- 
ment with Mr. Barry. 

Lorpv SEYMOUR said, his hon. Friend 
seemed to think that he had been unchari- 
table to Dr. Reid in what he had stated. 
Now, the figures which he had quoted had 
been taken from a printed paper laid before 
the House on the 14th of August, 1850 [ Par- 
liamentary Papers, No. 650), to which, as 
far as he knew, no answer had been given; 
and he did not imagine that in reading 
from this statement he had offered any 
opinion which could be deemed uncharitable. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 96; Noes 
68: Majority 28. 

Mr, B. Osborne 
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Main Question put, and agreed to, 

“1, Resolved—That Dr. Reid be authorised to 
complete such temporary ments as are 
imperatively necessary at present for the main- 
tenance of a better atmosphere during the Sittings 
of the House. 

“2. Resolved—That the warming, lighting, and 
ventilating of the House of Commons, and its 
Libraries, shall be placed under one responsible 
authority.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That Dr. Reid be called upon to submit forth- 
with, a full Report of all the measures he con- 
siders essential for the health and comfort of the 
House, together with an Estimate of the probable 
expense, and the time which he would require for 
the execution of the works; also, to state 
cially what plan he would propose for the lighting 
of the House.” 


Amendment proposed, after the word 
‘** forthwith,’ to insert the words, ‘to 
the First Commissioner of Works.” —{ Mr. 
Goulburn. | 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

“3. Resolved—That Dr. Reid be called upon 
to submit forthwith to the First Commissioner of 
Works, a full Report of all the measures he con- 
siders essential for the health and comfort of the 
House, together with an Estimate of the probable 
expense, and the time which he would require for 
the execution of the works; also, to state spe- 
cially what plan he would propose for the lighting 
of the House.” 


POOR EMPLOYMENT (IRELAND). 

Cotoye. DUNNE moved for a return of 
all Works, the execution of which were 
undertaken by the Board of Works, on the 
authority of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Treasury, under the Act 9 & 10 
Vict., c. 107, and of the certificates given, 
according to the 8th section of the said 
Act, to the Secretaries of Grand Juries in 
Ireland, of the execution of such Works. 
He had another Motion on the paper for a 
return of the amounts claimed from each 
electoral division on account of sums as- 
serted to be due for the repayment of 
advances; but as the right hon. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had promised to give it, 
he would abstain from now moving for it. 

Mr. ROCHE seconded the Motion. 
What the Irish Members required was a 
clear bill of particulars with regard to the 
money advanced during the late famine. 
They had been charged with repudiation, 
and with acting an ungrateful part to the 
Parliament and people of Great Britain; 
but they only wanted to make it clear what 
Ireland had actually received. If it should 
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be found that a great deal of the money 
debited to the people of that country had 
never been received by them, and that 
they had never been benefited by it, it was 
necessary to know where it had gone to. 
If by neglect or design there should appear 
to have been some confusion of accounts 
or some juggle, nothing was more natural 
than that the Irish Members should wish 
to show that the deceit or juggle had been 
none of theirs. He did not know more 
than one or two Unions that went the 
length of repudiating these debts alto- 
gether. But nothing was more monstrous 
and unfortunate than the manner in which 
the money was laid out, and this was done 
in spite of the remonstrances of every man 
connected with Ireland. It was, in fact, 
robbing the people of England without 
benefiting the people of Ireland. What 
the Irish Members said, therefore, was, 
“Don’t saddle us with the responsibility 
of that expenditure now.” 

Mr. FITZSTEPHEN FRENCH re- 
gretted that the hon. Gentleman had not 
ealled for returns of the works commenced 
under the Act passed by Sir Robert Peel’s 
Administration, the 9 & 10 Vict., e. 1, 
which renewed the 1 & 2 Vict., c. 21. 

Sm L. O’BRIEN said, the mistake 
arose from calling these ‘ works.’’ They 
were not works at all; it was a mere clumsy 
machinery for distributing money among 
a starving population, which money the 
people of Ireland were now called upon to 
repay. The House was no doubt under 
the impression that value had been given 
for this money. Some lives were no 
doubt preserved during the famine; but let 
the House consider on whom the respon- 
sibility of saving those lives fell. The 
Government wished to throw the respon- 
sibility of repaying this money upon the 
gentry and landed proprietary, who did 
their utmost during the famine, and whose 
estates at the time of the famine were 
taxed as high as they could possibly bear. 
What further responsibility remained be- 
longed to Parliament and to the Govern- 
ment. The landed proprietors of Ireland 
might be responsible in terms, but he did 
not think they were morally responsible 
for one farthing of this debt. 

Mr. NAPIER knew of a case in Ar- 
magh which showed the necessity and im- 
portance of these returns being made. 
The Irish Members had a right to see the 
particulars of these works, that_ they 
might know what works were executed by 
the Board of Works, and what sums were 
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expended without finishing the works at all 
for which they were advanced. 

Returns ordered. 

The House adjourned at a quarter after 
Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 12, 1852. 


Mixcres,] Pustic Bru.—Reported.—Municipal 


Corporations Acts Amendment. 


REFORM OF THE COURTS OF LAW 
AND EQUITY. 


Lorp LYNDHURST said, with refer. 
ence to the Common Law Procedure Bill, 
he had read it over with great attention; 
and it appeared to involve questions so 
nice in their character, that the discussion 
of it in the House would be impossible, 
consistently with a due regard to the Bill 
itself; and he, therefore, suggested that 
it should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, to be there discussed in the first 
instance. He might mention that, havi 
compared it with the Report of the Commis- 
sioners on which it professed to be founded, 
there seemed to be a great omission in the 
Bill. The Commissioners had proposed a 
great variety of alterations in the practice in 
the Common Law Courts; and had followed 
up their recommendation with a schedule 
of fees to be paid in the progress of a suit. 
This revision of the fees could not but be 
regarded as an essential part of any mea- 
sure; it was, however, omitted from the 
present Bill; and if the Bill were to pass 
without it, the result would be to produce 
in the administration of the law the great- 
est possible confusion; because the fixed 
system of fees—partly founded on statutes, 
and partly on the authority of the Courts 
—could not be applied to the course of 
proceedings suggested by it. It, perhaps, 
might be said that their Lordships could 
not, consistently with the privileges of the 
other House, send down a Bill enacting 
the payment of fees. But that was not 
necessary, according to the usual course of 
proceeding adopted by their Lordships; 
for when fees or any money clauses formed 
part of any measure originating with their 
Lordships, those clauses were—although 
introduced in the first instance, and agreed 
to in that House—always afterwards struck 
out on the third reading, but printed with 
the Bill; so that the other House could, 
of course, see what had been the intention 
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of their Lordships upon the subject, and 
could exercise their own judgment as to the 
propriety of inserting the clauses. He would 
remind their Lordships, that if the other 
House inserted money clauses, their Lord- 
ships had no opportunity of altering them. 
The usual course would in this instance be 
for the benefit of the Bill, and he sug- 
gested that upon the Committee his pos. 8 
and learned Friend could ascertain the fees 
suggested by the Commissioners, and move 
the reference of the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, it 
did not appear to him to be necessary to 
refer the Bill to a Select Committee; but 
he was not at all surprised that his noble 
and learned Friend should have suggested 
such a course; on the contrary, he had 
anticipated it, and he had no objection to 
that course being adopted. And as his 
noble and learned Friend had on a former 
eecasion intimated an opinion that the Bill 
did not far enough, if his noble and 
learned Friend would suggest any clauses 
carrying the reform further, he should be 
ready to give them his best consideration. 
But at present his impression was, that his 
noble and learned Friend would find it 
extremely difficult to do so. Since the 
subject was last discussed—when his noble 
and learned Friend had expressed an opin- 
ion that it might be possible to adopt the 

roceedings of the County Courts into the 

uperior Courts—he had made himself ac- 
quainted with what that course of proceed- 
ing was, and had found that there was a 
statement by the plaintiff in a general sort 
of way as to what was his demand, but 
there was no such statement on the part of 
the defendant as to what was his defence; 
and so the causes actually went down to 
trial without anybody knowing what the 
question at issue was. He did not know 
whether his noble and learned Friend 
really had been aware that such was the 
course of proceeding; nor did he know 
whether his noble and learned Friend 
thought that the heavy business of this 
country could be carried on on such a sys- 
tem—causes going down to trial without 
the plaintiff knowing what the defence 
was, It struck him (the Lord Chancellor) 
that it was probable their Lordships might 
not adopt that view. Their Lordships 
would recollect that (as had been stated 
oy the former Commission on the reform 
of Common Law Procedure) formerly the 
greatest inconvenience, and injury, and 
expense were incurred, the ‘‘ general issue ”’ 


Lord Lyndhurst 
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being allowed in almost all actions to put 
the plaintiff to the proof of everything in 
his case, material or not to the merits of 
the question really at issue, Great pains 
were taken to put an end to that system, 
and, unquestionably, considerable time was 
saved, and certainly great benefit attained, 
by the introduction of the New Rules (of 
1835), which required that the defendant 
should state in particular what he meant 
to object or to rely on as his defence, 
If his noble and learned Friend was of 
opinion that the present Bill could be 
carried further, he (the Lord Chancellor) 
should be happy to receive his sugges- 
tions. As to the question of fees—it 
being the object of the measure to sim- 
plify the proceedings of Westminster Hall, 
and, as far as possible, to economise and 
expedite them, the Bill travelled through 
the whole course of a suit; and it was im- 
possible to frame a list of fees before it 
was known what might be the opinion of 
their Lordships (especially of his noble and 
learned Friend), and until the Judges had 
been consulted as to what fees ought to be 
exacted, and the stages of the suit at 
which they should be paid. After the 
measure had proceeded a certain degree, 
he would be enabled to form a table of 
fees; which could not, indeed, go down to 
the House of Commons included in the 
Bill, but could, as his noble Friend had 
stated, be printed with the Bill, so that 
the other House would quite see the views 
and intentions of their Lordships on the 
subject. 

Lorpv LYNDHURST said his noble and 
learned Friend appeared to have forgotten 
that the table of fees had already been 
proposed by the Commissioners, and formed 
part of the Report. With respect to the 
remarks he had made regarding the com- 
parison between the Courts of Common 
Law at Westminster and the County 
Courts, his remarks were founded upon an 
assumption of fact. The County Courts 
had jurisdiction in certain cases to the ex- 
tent of 501.; and he was told (and had 
heard it from his noble and learned Friend 
himself) that the jurisdiction had been 
exercised to the entire satisfaction of the 
suitors. Now, his (Lord Lyndhurst’s) 
remark upon that was, if in that class 
of cases in which jurisdiction was given 
to the County Courts, by the simple 
machinery to which he had adverted, no 
inconvenience had resulted, he could see 
no reason why the same machinery should 
not be applied in the Superior Courts of 
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Justice in the same class of cases to a 
larger amount, The whole argument, 
however, rested on the assumption that 
there had resulted no inconvenience from 
the Ooynty Courts’ machinery, and that 
the jurisdiction had been exercised in a 
manner perfectly satisfactory to the suitors 
and to the public. There was a question 
to which he desired to advert, on a differ- 
ent subject, but still connected with the 
administration of the law. He found b 

the Votes of the other House that the Bi 

for the Reform of the Court of Chancery, 
which had been the subject of so much 
conversation, was to be laid on the table 
on Monday next, He wished to ask his 
noble and learned Friend whether he could 
undertake to state that the Bill was in 
such a state of preparation as to render it 
— that it could be laid upon the table 
y that time? He would mention that a 
report was in eirculation in Westminster 
Hall, and in the profession generally, that 
his noble and learned Friend had great 
objections to that part of the Bill whieh 
related to the Master’s Office. Perhaps 
this rumour was founded upon a misap- 
prehension of what had fallen from his 
noble and learned Friend on 9 former 
oceasion, and a consequent mis-statement 
in the newspapers; he therefore gave his 
noble and learned Friend an opportunity 
of setting himself right, As his noble and 
learned Friend had before this had ample 
time for considering the Report of the 
Commissioners, he would, doubtless, be 
able to express a distinet opinion upon the 
subject. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR did not 
know what opportunity his noble and 
learned Friend might have had of con- 
sidering the Report—he, no doubt, had 
leisure time which he could devote to the 
subject. He (the Lord Chaneellor) had 
for his own part given to it the utmost 
time he could withdraw from the judicial 
and ministerial duties of his office; but he 
could not pretend that he had been able 
to make up his mind on every part of it. 
With regard to the rumour referred to, he 
begged to state that he had not expressed 
disapprobation of any part of the Report. 
He had expressed doubts whether certain 

rts of it could be carried out as desired 
y the Commissioners, not at all being 
indisposed to adopt their recommendations 
if they were practicable; as to which he 
repeated that he had doubts. The notice 
to which his noble and learned Friend had 
referred—as to the Chancery Bill—had 
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not by the Solicitor General, but by Lord 
John Russell upon mistake and misinfor- 
eae. ha + ag pet Oars cing not 

» any possibility of the Bill being in 
such a state as to be ted to the 
House by the time mentioned, It was a 
matter of great difficulty, requiring great 
consideration. It was in the hands of a 
gentleman well fitted to prepare it; and 
he (the Lord Chancellor) would do his 
utmost to expedite the preparation of it, 
and to adopt so much of it as could be 
carried out with benefit (though he was 
not prepared to say that the whole could 
be) ; but he was persuaded that the gen- 
tleman could scarcely have yet formed, 
even in his own mind, the shape of the 
Bill, and that it could not possibly be in a 
state to be produced to Parliament by the 
time which had been stated. With regard 
to the remark of his noble and learned 
Friend as to the present Bill, for reform of 
common law procedure not going far 
enough, he had understood the remark 
had been general, and had not under- 
stood it with the qualification alluded 
to by his noble and learned Friend as to 
the County Court system having worked 
satisfactorily and without inconvenience. 
But, he repeated, he had made inquiries, 
and had found that the County Court 
system had been found to involve very seri- 
ous inconvenience—inconvenience which 
was likely to increase in the Courts of 
Westminster Hall if the same system were 
adopted. The inconvenience he alluded 
to was this: When the plaintiff had 
stated his case, the defendant, it not un- 
frequently happened, brought forward ao 
defence quite unexpected; whereupon an 
application was usually made on the part 
of the plaintiff to adjourn the case, and 
such adjournments were not uncommon. 
His noble and learned Friend could form 
his own opinion how far it would be con- 
venient in Westminster Hall that causes 
should be part heard and then adjourned. 
And it would be observed, that the class 
of cases which came to Westminster Hall 
would be far more complicated and diffi- 
cult than those which went into the County 
Courts; and, therefore, it appeared pro- 
bable that the number of adjournments in 
proportion to the number of cases would 


be greater in the Superior Courts. The — 


ineonyenience and injustice would be ex- 

treme if the plaintiff's case having been 

heard, the cause was then to be adjourned. 

Even in the class of cases eammon to the 
P2 
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Superior Courts and the County Courts, 
the inconvenience of the County Courts’ 
system was great; and, if carried further, 
although the difficulty might not be greater 
in point of principle, it would be produc- 
tive of far more injury; and he could 
hardly imagine that his noble and learned 
Friend really thought that such a system 
should be carried further. 

Lorpv CAMPBELL said, he would not 
take part in the discussion on the Chancery 
Bill—at least at present—leaving it to his 
noble and raschat Friend on the woolsack, 
and his noble and learned Friends who 
had occupied it. But having the honour 
to hold the office of Lord Chief Justice of 
England he felt it incumbent on him to 
express his earnest desire that the Bill for 
the amendment of procedure in thé Courts 
of Common Law might pass with as little 
delay as possible. There were crying 
abuses which would be remedied by that 
Bill, which did more than had been done 
to alter and amend our legal procedure 
since the reign of Edward I. He was 
astonished when he heard his noble and 
learned Friend opposite (Lord Lyndhurst) 
say he was not satisfied with the immense 
length to which the measure would go, 
and that he would wish all regular or writ- 
ten proeeedings to be abolished, and that 
the Courts of Westminster should return 
to the system of pleading ore tenus. He 
believed it was of the greatest importance, 
while we had trial by jury, to ascertain 
before the jury were impanelled what were 
the points they had to determine, and this 
could not be done without written state- 
ments of the case on the part of the plain- 
tiff—of written answers on the part of the 
defendant, and the written reply of the 

laintiff thereto. That was provided for 
ty the Bill now upon their Lordships’ 
table; which he hoped would soon be sent 
down to the other House, believing, as he 
did, that it would be productive of great 

ood. He was anxious that it should not 
be delayed until the schedule of fees was 
finally arranged. The reform would not, 
certainly, be completed until there were a 
new arrangement of fees, the present sys- 
tem being discreditable; but the subject 
was one of great difficulty, and was not 
necessarily part of this Bill. Indeed, he 
had understood that it had been the plan 
of the Government to pass the Bill brought 
into that House, and to introduce into the 
other House a Bill for the regulation of the 
fees, which could only be fitly considered in 
the other House. He implored their Lord- 


The Lord Chancellor 
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ships to allow the Bill to pass, with all the 
improvements possible, without waiting for 
the settlement of the fees. 

Lorp LYNDHURST remarked, with 
reference to the County Courts and Com- 
mon Law Courts procedure—if in the 
Select Committee it appeared—comparing 
the two systems together as to the class of 
cases in which they had a common juris- 
diction—if it were found that the course 
of procedure proposed in this Bill was 
preferable, and that it obviated the incon- 
veniences alleged by his noble and learned 
Friend to exist in the County Courts—it 
would be material to consider whether the 
inconveniences alluded to ought not to be 
obviated in the County Courts by the adop- 
tion of proceedings similar to those pro- 
posed in the Common Law Courts Pro- 
cedure Bill. With regard to the reply 
given by his noble and learned Friend as 
to the Court of Chancery, he had never 
supposed it possible that his noble and 
learned Friend had made himself master 
of all the details of the Report, so as to 
make up his mind completely; but the 
particular point to which he had direct- 
ed his noble and learned Friend’s atten- 
tion was one of such paramount impor- 
tance that he supposed his noble and 
learned Friend must surely have made up 
his mind upon it by this time; he meant as 
to the Master’s Office. His noble and 
learned Friend, however, had given no an- 
swer upon that point. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, such 
questions as those put by his noble and 
learned Friend scarcely admitted of an 
answer without entering into explanations 
longer than it would be expedient to give 
on such occasions. He must deprecate 
these endeavours to anticipate the discus- 
sion of the measure in a manner most in- 
convenient. However, he never wished to 
hang back in answering distinctly any ques- 
tion put to him in that House; although 
he was aware that in answering such ques- 
tions much time was consumed, not at all 
to the advantage of the public. He had 
no objection to that part of the Bill which 
related to the Master’s Office, if when he 
came to see the arrangement of the duties 
the Judges were to perform at chambers, 
the new arrangement appeared advantage- 
ous. If, however, Judges at 6,000/. a year 
were to be appointed to perform duties 
which Masters in Chancery now performed 
for much less—if the Judges were to dis- 
charge at chambers the duties which Mas- 
ters in Chancery now perfermed, with sub- 
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ordinate officers, at diminished salaries— 


when he saw how these duties were di- 
vided, and what was to be done by the 
Judges—then he should be able to make 
up his mind. If his noble and learned 
Friend had made up his own mind upon 
the matter so soon after the appearance of 


. the Report, he congratulated him; his 


noble and learned Friend had more facili- 
ties for making up his mind than he had. 
He, however, (the Lord Chancellor) la- 
boured under rather heavier responsibili- 
ties; and he certainly had not yet made up 
his mind, though it had not been for want 
of applying himself to the consideration of 
the subject as speedily and as earnestly as 
possible. But the fact was, that he had 
not been party to the deliberations of the 
Commissioners, and knew nothing of their 
proceedings until the Report came out, 
with one exception alone. He had not 
anticipated the recommendation for the 
annihilation of the office of Master in 
Chancery, and when a vacancy occurred 
he contemplated filling it up; but having 
communicated his intention to a Member 
of the Government, he was asked, ‘‘ Are 
you not aware that the Commissioners are 
contemplating the abolition of the office ?”’ 
He (the Lord Chancellor) had not been 
aware of it, and had applied accordingly 
to the Commissioners to know whether 
they had formed such an intention. The 
answer was, that the intention was not 
formed, though the subject had been men- 
tioned, and was under consideration. Of 
course he (the Lord Chancellor) did not 
choose to act upon that, and requested a 
more definite answer. The second answer, 
however, was much to the same effect as the 
former one. He then requested a meeting 
of the Commissioners to be called, and that 
they would be good enough to intimate whe- 
ther they had the matter in contemplation. 
He received a general answer that they 
had such an intention, and upon that he 
had forborne to make the appointment. 
But he was not before aware, and had no 
suggestion as to what was under contem- 
plation, and had no opportunity, therefore, 
of offering any suggestions for their con- 
sideration. When the Report came out a 
few days ago, in the midst of other busi- 
ness he had. done his best to consider it; 
but as yet he had not been able to express 
a decisive opinion as to the details: for car- 
rying it out. It was certainly a most va- 
luable Report, the result of great labour, 
and marked by ¢ intelligence, and the 
public were much indebted to the Commis- 
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sioners; and he had no ‘doubt that the 
measure would result in the greatest ad- 
vantage. Whether those who almost sti- 
fled the Report with their commendations 
were prepared to go the whole length of it, 
he did not know; but he could at present 
give no decisive opinion as to the abolition 
of the office of Master in Chancery one way 
or the other, and could only say that if the 
advantages anticipated could be secured 
he should be well satisfied. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, it had often 
fallen to his lot to hear questions put and 
answers offered both in that and in the 
other House of Parliament; but he had 
never heard a plainer question put than 
that of his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Lyndhurst); nor had he ever heard an an- 
swer more unsatisfactory and obscure than 
that of his noble and learned Friend on 
the woolsack. It was composed of somany 
‘ifs,’ and ‘‘untils,’’,and ‘‘whens,” and 
‘“‘thens,”’ and with such a variety of other 
qualifications, that he defied any human 
being to comprehend the result of it—ex- 
cept, perhaps, this much—that when his 
noble and learned Friend (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) had time to peruse and consider the 
report—if he should be of opinion, upon so 
considering it, that he could agree with it, 
why then he would agree with it; but that 
until he found, upon consideration, that he 
approved of the report, he could not approve 
of it. His noble and learned Friend had 
really given no other answer whatever. If 
his noble and learned Friend were in such 
a state of entire doubtorof thick darkness 
upon the whole subject—why, until thelight 
should break in upon him—until he could 
make up his mind upon the wmatter, of course 
their Lordships could scarcely expect any 
other answer. But then he felt bitter dis- 
appointment when be found a Bill an- 
nounced in the other House of Parliament, 
in pursuance of a passage in the Speech 
from the Throne, as about to be submitted 
to Parliament on the Report of a Commis- 
sion, and therefore it was to be presumed 
not to be against that report—and least of 
all could it be expected to be in the most 
important part of it opposed to that 
—a report, too, which his noble and learned 
Friend almost stifled with his commenda- 
tions! when he found such a measure pro- 
— in the Queen’s Speech, and yet 

is noble and learned Friend could not i 
clare that he approved of this most im- 
portant part of it—surely their Lordships 
and the country had a right to expect that 
on such a measure, resolved on by the Go- 
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vernmeént, there should not be so much 
difficulty and misunderstanding among the 
Members of the Government—and a no- 
tice given in the one House by the Prime 
Minister disavowed in the other by the 
Lord Chancellor. Why, there did not 
seem to be such good understanding be- 
tween his noble and learned Friend on the 
woolsack and his noble Friend at the head 
of the Government as one would naturally 
have imagined—especially on a subject 
which was peculiarly in the department of 
his noble and learned Friend, and not in the 
department of his noble Friend (Lord John 
Russell) at all. A much better understand- 
ing seemed to prevail up to this period of 
the Session between his noble Friend here 
(the Earl of Derby), and his noble Friend 
and connexion elsewhere (Lord John 
Russell), almost equal to the mutual kind- 
ness of a pair—their namesakes—referred 
to in story for their domestic felicity. He 
wished the same existed between the Wool- 
sack and the Treasury Bench. It was 
lain from the observation of his noble and 
earned Friend, that the greatest and most 
important part of the measure, although 
it consisted in making the Judges work out 
their own decrees with the aid of such 
officers as might be necessary, but without 
the Master’s Office, yet his noble and 
learned Friend on the woolsack had not 
even arrived at an opinion upon the sub- 
jets and, though inclined towards the re- 
ty eould not; until he had gone into 
t; give their Lordships any prospect of 
his adopting it. Really, after this, he 
must eonfess that his hopes as to this 
great measure of Chancery reform were 
dashed from his lips. 
The LORD CHANCELLOR reminded 
the House, that, at the commencement of 
the Session, his noble and learned Friends 
had complained that their Lordships had 
but little to do; nevertheless, from the 
rospect which they now had before them, 
he thought that their Lordships might dis- 
charge their minds from that misapprehen- 
sion. His noble and learned Friend, who 
had just sat down, even before a measure 
which was only in contemplation, had been 
introduced into Parliament—for a purpose 
which could lead to no useful result; and 
which he nevertheless followed up with 
speeches after speeches, without any ad- 
vantage to the eountry—had contrived to 
misunderstand the few words which he 
uttered in way of answer respecting that 
measure, and had complained that he (the 
Lord Chancellor) was not dispdsed to 
Lord Brougham 
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bring in a Bill which would require amend. 
ment every year, and to substitute for an 
old system a new code, which year after 
year would require to be al and im- 
proved. And all this was, first, because a 
report had been presented not more than 
ten days ago, reversing to the entire ex- 
tent the whole system of proceedings in 
Chancery; and, next, because he had : not 
made himself master of that report, in- 
volved as he was in other duties; both ib 
that House and the Court of Chancery— 
a report, too, so voluminous that, if he 
had devoted to it all his time, both day 
and night, since its appearance, hé would 
not have had more than sufficient time to 
appreciate its merits. Was it, then, fair 
or just to him personally that these two 
noble and learned Lords should be indulged 
nightly in the delivery of these ape 
or rather attacks against him? He asked 
their Lordships to judge what motives in- 
duced these noble and learned Lords to 
put these questions to him night after 
night? If their Lordships could not find 
any ground of public importance for them, 
he should like to know what other ground 
could be found for them? He hoped that 
he was not wanting in eandour; but if a 
question was put to him when he had had 
no time for reflecting upon it—as both the 
noble and learned Lords well knew that in 
this instance he had not, whatever they 
might say to the contrary—it was unjust 
to him individually, and he submitted to 
their Lordships whether it was fitting and 
proper that his noble Friends should thus 
attack him night after night? He had 
considered that of the report which 
related to the abolition of the Master’s 
Office. He was not satisfied as to the 
mode in which their places were to be 
supplied—he could not say that he knew 
of any plan by which the object of the 
Commissioners could be accomplished with 
advantage to the public. No doubt it 
eould be acconiplished with advantage if 
his two noble and learned Friends oecupied 
laces, as they once did, on the woolsack. 

heir Lordships saw how they were now 
treated, merely because they had nothing 
to do. He repeated oneé more that he 
doubted how far the plan of the Commis- 
sioners, as regarded the abolition of the 
Master’s Office, could be carried out. He 
was not to be satisfied by mere declaina- 
tion that this or that plan could be accom- 
lished; he required proof. In coiiclusion, 
fe said, that if his noble snd leatned 
Friends persisted in pursuing this eourse 
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on apna Gm = trusted their Lord- 
ships would not consider him disrespectful 
if 5 declined to answer them. 

Lozp LYNDHURST said, that his 
noble and learned Friend had not 
rienced any attack from him. All that 
he had done was to ask a simple ques- 


tion. 

Lorp BROUGHAM observed, that all 
their Lordships who had heard his noble 
and learned Friend’s explanatory answer 
to Lord Lyndhurst must have seen that in 
point of fact it was no answer at all. If 
his noble and learned Friend had not made 
up his mind, as he said that he had not, 
no one could expect him to give an opin- 
ion. He (lated Beongham) had then ex- 
pressed the disappointment which he felt 
at having his hopes of Chancery reform 
dashed to the ground, and that disappoint- 
ment was the more intense because the 
subject of that reform had been mentioned 
and the measure as prepared in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech from the Throne. 

Eart GREY stated that the noble and 
learned Lord was not using the words of 
Her Majesty’s Speech, but was making 
his own version of them. Her Majesty 
had not said that the Government had 
such measures pre , but only that 
the Government had directed them te be 


prepared. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that the Speech 
spoke of measures prepared to be brought 
into Parliament—of measures founded on 
the report, and therefore in aecordance 
with it. This was tantement to story that 
the measures recommended and the report 
were to be b t forward. Taking Her 
Majesty’s Speech, and the notice of Motion 
given by a Member of the Government 
together, their Lordships had a right to 
expect that the substance of the measure, 
however he migth differ as to its details, 


* had obtained the approbation of his noble 


and learned Friend on the woolsack. 


OUTRAGE ON AN ENGLISH SUBJECT AT 
FLORENCE, 

Eart FITZWILLIAM said, that as he 
saw in his place his noble relative, who 
had recently sueceeded to the office of 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Earl Granville), he was desirous of put- 
ting a question to him on a subject whieh 
had awakened the attention of every man 
in England who had cast his eyes on the 
proceedings of foreign nations, and who 
felt an interest in the security and welfare 
of his own fellow-countrymen residing 
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abroad. The question on which he. was 
desirous of obtaining information divided 
itself into two points: the first relating te 
the nature and extent of an outrage to 
one of Her Majesty’s subjects, said to 
have recently taken place at Florence; and 
the second relating to the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s representative at Florence, on 
hearing of the occurrence to which he 
referred. Acccording to the statement 
made in the publie prints, it appeared that 
a British subject, named Mather, was 
walking along the streets of Florence, 
without giving offence to any one, when 
he was first struck by an officer, whom he 
(Earl Fitzwilliam) must consider as an 
officer of the Tuscan Government, for he 
could not suppose ‘that an independent 
Government like that of Tuscany would 
suffer its streets to be occupied by foreign 
soldiers: assuming, then, that it was & 
Tuscan officer, he would say that thé 
Tuscan officer first struck a British subject 
with the flat of his sword, who immedi- 
ately remonstrated. On his then inquiri 
of the officer the eause for which he 
struck him, he was again struck by him} 
and, on making another remonstrance, he 
was struck by another officer, not with the 
flat, but with the cutting part of the 
sword, and was cut severely on the head, 
the effusion of blood being so great that it 
was some time before he recovered his 
senses. He (Karl Fitzwilliam) did not 
exaggerate when he said that our country- 
man was regularly cut down. What fol- 
lowed? The injury was so severe that 
the victim of it was taken to a neighbour- 
ing hospital, and the consequences of his 
wound were there held to be so dangerous 
that three days elapsed before it was 
deemed safe to remove him te his private 
lodgings. Now he (Earl Fitzwilliam) pre- 
sumed, as he had said before, that this 
outrage was the act of a Tuscan officer; 
and he wished to know, in the first place, 
whether the accounts of the cone 
which had appeared in the publi¢e prints 
were corroborated by the more official and 
authentic information whieh had been re- 
ceived by Her Majesty's Government; and, 
secondly, what course Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had thought fit to pursue on the 
receipt of such information. He knew 
not what position in life Mr. Mather moved 
in, and he could not say whether he 
was likely to think it more expedient to 
sue for compensation than to demand an 
apology for his injury ; but he must say that 
if British subjects, when following peaee- 
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ful avocations in foreign countries, were 
not to be protected, a heavy responsibilit 
would lie on Her Majesty's deeontiiand: 
Their Lordships knew, from recent de- 
bates in that and in the other House of 
Parliament, how sensitive Her Majesty’s 
Ministers were with regard to injuries in- 
flicted on persons who, although perhaps 
not of the English race, were neverthe- 
less, under circumstances, to be entitled 
to the protection of the British Govern- 
ment. He trusted the British Govern- 
ment would never shrink from demanding 
ample reparation and apology in all cases 
of that nature, whether they occurred in 
what might be called the infant State in 
the family of European nations—he meant 
Greece—or whether they took place under 
such a Government as that of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, connected although that 
Sovereign was with a much stronger 
Power. He trusted that the conduct of 
Her Majesty’s Government on this occa- 
gion, would be such as to entitle it to confi- 
dence. He was sure his noble Friend (Earl 
Granville) would be actuated, equally with 
his predecessor, by the highest sentiments, 
in demanding and in enforcing from what- 
ever quarter, be that quarter weak or be 
it powerful, an ample and a just repara- 
tion for injuries and insults inflicted on 
Her Majesty’s subjects. He had no doubt, 
therefore, that the answer of his noble 
Friend to the question he had ventured to 
put to him, would be perfectly satis- 
factory. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, the 
noble Earl in putting the question to me has 
alluded to my recent successioa to an office 
of great importance ; and in answering 
that question, which, to a certain degree, 
involves one of the most important duties of 
a British Minister for Foreign Affairs (that 
of protecting British interests and British 
subjects when living in other countries), I 
cannot help feeling that during the last 
few years, when I have frequently been 
obliged to trespass on your Lordships’ 
attention upon the business of the office 
which I previously held, I, perhaps more 
than any other person, have, in addressing 
your Lordships, met with indulgent encour- 
agement from my own side of the House, 
and with forbearance from the opposite 
benches, and I trust that in the new posi- 
tion which I have the honour to occupy 
I shall not be met in a different spirit. 
My Lords, with regard to the facts of 
the ease which my noble Friend has just 
described, they are very nearly accurate 

Earl Fitzwilliam 
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as he has represented them. From the 
official information that I have: received 
on the subject it appears that Mr. Mather 
was walking with ie brother and another 
person, following the band of an Austrian 
regiment, and between that band and the 
regiment itself, and that, by the passing of 
@ carriage, some confusion occurred, in 
which Mr. Mather, in turning round acci- 
dentally came in contact with an Austrian 
officer, who struck him with the flat of his 
sword. Qn turning round to know the 
cause of such an attack, he was struck by 
another officer, and on his lifting up his 
arm to protect himself he was cut at in the 
manner described by the first officer. There 
is some discrepancy as to the facts in the 
account given by the Austrian officer, and 
in that given by Mr. Mather.- But Mr. 
Mather’s version is supported not only by 
his brother, but by other persons (Italians 
and Frenchmen) who were present; and 
I think the variation is so small that it 
may easily be accounted for. The Aus- 
trian officer says that he told Mr. Ma- 
ther to get out of the way; and as the 
Austrian officer probably could not speak 
good Italian, and Mr. Mather probably 
did not understand Italian at all, some 
misapprehension may have arisen in that 
manner. Mr. Mather says he did not 
put himself in an aggressive attitude; 
while the Austrian officer says he put him- 
self in the attitude of a boxer. Now, I 
put it to your Lordships whether a man 
turning round, and lifting up his arm to de- 
fend himself from two drawn swords, might 
not have been mistaken, although it was 
not actually the case, to have assumed the 
attitude of a boxer? The first intimation 
I had of this occurrence was through the 
medium of a private correspondence, and 
afterwards through the newspapers. I im- 
mediately sent instructions, in the name of 
Her Majesty’s Government, to Mr. Scarlett, 
Her Majesty’s representative at the Court 
of Florence, to ascertain if the report was 
true; and, if true, to demand an ample re- 
paration for what I considered a wanton 
and cruel injury to an unoffending British 
subject. In the meantime a despatch 
reached me from Mr. Scarlett, giving me 
the account which I have just stated. In 
that despatch he stated that he understood 
the Austrian general, on hearing of the 
transaction, had reprimanded the second 
officer very severely; and, with regard to 
the first officer, he offered that if Mr. 
Mather would make explanations to him, 
then he would make him an apology for 
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the blow he had infticted. Mr. Mather, 
however—and I do not think your Lord- 
ships will be suprised at it—refused, on 
what might possibly be his death-bed, to 
enter into any such explanations in order 
to obtain an apology, and preferred that 
the ease should be brought before the civil 
tribunals of Tuscany. Mr. Scarlett sup- 
ported that view; and as it was taken at 
the request of the injured party, I ap- 
proved of Mr. Scarlett’s conduct, and de- 
sired him to communicate to the Tuscan 
Government that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment expect that the trial will be con- 
ducted openly, and with all fairness. I 
also gave Mr. Scarlett instructions, not 
knowing the pecuniary circumstances of 
Mr. Mather, to obtain for him the best 
legal advice to conduct the prosecution. 
The only communication I have received 
since, I received yesterday from Mr.Mather’s 
father, who complains of the difficulty in 
overcoming certain legal technicalities in 
Florence thrown in the way of his obtain- 
ing redress. I do not think I should be 
justified in going into further details on 
this point until I hear from Mr. Scarlett 
on the subject; but I cannot refrain from 
saying, that the tone of the private let- 
ters from the two young Mr. Mathers, 
the one being nineteen, and the other only 
sixteen years of age, went far to convince 
me that they were well-conducted young 
men, and little likely they were to 
give offence to the authorities in fo- 
reign countries; and I was glad also to 
find that Mr. Mather (the father) spoke 
with the greatest moderation on a — 
which naturally touched his feelings 
acutely. In deciding what must be 
done, I was anxious to consider the whole 
case calmly, not overlooking the difference 
there may be between the usages of the 
Austrian army and those of our own. No 
doubt, in the Austrian army, an officer, if 
he was insulted in the presence of his men, 
would be degraded if he did not use his 
weapon to repel that insult. A case illus- 
trating this point, if your Lordships will 
allow me to trespass on your time by re- 
lating the story, 1 remember to have oc- 
curred some time ago at Vienna, where a 
general order was issued to the effect that 
no person should be suffered to pass an 
Austrian sentinel with a cigar in his 
mouth. A French gentleman happened to 
pass one day, smoking his cigar, and the 
centinel on guard called to him to take it 
out of his mouth. The gentleman did not 
understand, or did not choose to under- 
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stand, and walked on without heeding the 
challenge. A serjeant them came out of 
the guard-house, and with violence forced 
the cigar from his mouth. The gentleman 
repeatedly struck the serjeant, and then 
took refuge in the French Ambassa- 
dor’s house, who indignantly demanded 
reparation. The serjeant was hoon 
before a court-martial, and the verdict 
given (which was afterwards read at the 
head of every Austrian regiment in the 
service) was to this effect: —‘‘ That, 
considering the long and faithful services 
of the serjeant, he shall not be drummed 
out of the regiment for not having run 
the French gentleman through the body.”’ 
I relate this anecdote, my Lords, not to 
excite a laugh, but only to show how ne- 
cessary it is, in the case of occurrences 
of this nature, to take into account 
the extreme limits to which the point of 
honour is carried in the Austrian service. 
But, making full allowance for this consid- 
eration, and taking the Austrian officer’s 
account, for the sake of argument, against 
that given by the English gentleman con- 
cerned, and confirmed by English and 
Italian witnesses, I confess it still appears 
to me, as it did in the first instance, that 
@ most unjustifiable outrage, and one for 
which reparation is justly due, has been 
committed; and I will say farther, that I 
feel confident that the justice of the Tus- 
can Government will induce them to give 
this reparation. And after the words 
which fell from the noble Earl (Earl Fitz- 
william), I may here add to that, that I have 
full confidence in the keen sense of honour 
of the Austrian military authorities now in 
Tuscany, that they will not refuse to give 
an ample redress. I have mentioned that 
the Austrian officer who wounded Mr. 
Mather offered to make an apology, if that 
gentleman would give him an explanation. 
Now, considering the state in which the 
English gentleman lay, confined to his bed 
from the effects of his wound, I cannot believe, 
if the Austrian officer had spontaneously 
come forward and volunteered an apology, 
that he would have been considered to have 
diminished his reputation for either phy- 
sical or moral courage, or that his eonduct 
would have been regarded as affecting his 
character either as a gentleman or as a 
Christian officer, or as having been incon- 
sistent with the code of honour which ob- 
tains throughout all Europe. The code of 
honour rightly understood must be con- 
sidered the ame for nations as for indivi- 
duals; and for these reasons I trust the 
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Tuscan Government will not refuse redress. 
When I am laying down this rule, and 
stating my belief that nations should be- 
have to others as they would wish others to 
do to them—without making the slightest 
concessions where their honour or their 
= faith is at stake, yet feeling it to be 
umbent 6n them when they are in the 
wrong to make the fullest acknowledgment 
—I may be permitted to add, that Iam not 
stating of foreign nations what I do not 
think _— to our own. And I venture 
to remark to your Lordships, that one thing 
in which I certainly take pride to myself, 
during the short time I have held the seals 
of the Foreign Office, is, that I have been 
able to make, in the name of Her Majesty’s 
Government, an apology where I think an 
apology Was justly due. An unfortunate 
circumstance recently happened through 
the neglect of his instructions on the part 
of an English naval officer and a civil ser- 
vant—an insult was offered to the United 
States. The noble Lord whom I suceeeded 
began friendly communications with the 
Government of the United States on the 
subject through the Minister residing here; 
but I had the satisfaction, on the day after 
receiving the official account of the oecur- 
rence, of writing inthe name of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, disavowing the act of 
violence, and regretting that such an act 
had been committed. And I do not hesi- 
tate to say that I should have pursued pre- 
cisely the same course, if, instead of the 
United States, it had been a weak and 
feeble nation that had been injured; because 
it is the only one consistent with the dig- 
nity and with the just pride of this nation. 
Some allusion has been made to the Aus- 
trian Government being behind the Tuscan 
Government in the present case. Now, I 
cannot but say that there has lately been, 
on the part of the Austrian Government, 
some negligence in checking the insults 
and petty persecutions committed towards 
British subjects by its subordinate agents. 
I eertainly trust this will not be continued, 
and I have some ground for saying it; for 
one of the first steps I was compelled to 
take on entering upon my present office 
was, on learning that an Englishman char- 
ged with despatches for Sir Stratford Can- 
re been seized and exposed to insult, 
to and satisfaction for that outrage on 
international law and usage; and I am 
happy to say that I have received an an- 
swer from the Austrian Government, not 
containing, I think, a good explanation of 
the occurrence, but at the same time in- 
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forming me that the policeman concerned 
in the affair has been punished—and further 
that the Austrian Government repeated! 
expresses its regrets that it has occurred, 
and acknowledges the justice of the de. 
mand for a reparation. For these reasons 
I am inclined to believe, which I do with 
great pleasure, that these sad small mat- 
ters will not again occur, or that, if they 
do occur— which is perhaps unavoida- 
bly the case—they will be met on both 
sides in such a manner as to render it un- 
necessary to make demands which it is pain- 
ful for the Minister of one Government to 
write, irritating to the Minister of ano 
ther to receive, and which lead to reeri- 
minations, as I believe, entirely beneath 
the dignity of the Governments of the two 
countries concerned, who, though they ma 
differ widely in the spirit and form of their 
internal administration, have still the same 
eommon objects in view, in regard to great 
and important interests committed to their 
charge. 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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Thursday, February 12, 1852. 


Mixutes.] New Mewsers Sworn.—Right Hon. 
Robert Vernon Smith, for Northampton; Ad- 
miral Houston Stewart, for Greenwich. 

Pusuic Buts.—1° Tenant Right (Ireland) ; 
Parliamentary Representation ; Corrupt Prac- 
tices at Elections; Pharmacy; Protection 
from Dangerous Animals; Improvement of 
Towns (Ireland); Friendly Societies; Pas- 
sengers Act Amendment, 


BALLOT FOR NOTICES—RULES OF THE 


HOUSE, 

Sin JOHN PAKINGTON begged leave 
to call the attention of the right hon, the 
Speaker, as well as that of the House, to 
the position in which he unexpectedly found 
himself placed at that moment by the omis- 
sion, though he was sure most uninten- 
tentional, of the elerk at the table. He 
had given instructions to the elerk to put 
his name in the glass when the ballot took 
place for Motions; but under this cireum- 
stance he would move that the ballot be 


repeated. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, thet if the hon. 
Baronet wished to give notice of a Motion, 
he should write it down on paper and also 
his name, for every Membcr was respon- 
sible for his own name appearing upon the 
notice paper. If the clerk wrote down the 
name of the Member upon such paper, it 
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should be considered merely as an act of 
courtesy upon his part. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON thought he 
was placed in a most unfair position. It 
was no doubt desirable that the rules of 
the House should be observed. He be- 
lieved it was the constant practice of Mem- 
bers to walk up to the clerk and to request 
him to add their names to the list in the 
usual way. He (Sir J. Pakington) had 
uniformly ed in that way. He did 
not believe that he had ever done other- 
wise. In this case he had reeeived the 
distinct promise of the clerk, and he would 
remind the clerk that at the same time he 
informed him (Sir J. Pakington) that it 
would be irregular for him to put more 
than one notice on the paper. He there- 
fore put in only one notice, and he now 
requested the right hon. (the Speaker), 
when the names of those balloting had 
been called over, that he would be kind 
énough to call upon the elerk for the second 
notice. It was clear that the omission 
was accidental; but he submitted that he 
should net be placed in this position. 
The ballot should be fairly carried out, 
and he therefore moved that it be re- 
peated. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that Mr. 
Speaker had explained that the rule of the 
House was, that each Member should 
write down his own name when handing in 
his notice to be balloted for. The hon. 
Gentleman had then no great ground for 
complaint, as the omission was his own. It 
was obvious that the elerk might have 
other business to attend to at the same time 
these notices were being handed in. It 
would, therefore, be unjust to make the 
elerk responsible in such matters. He 
would, however, admit that some inconve- 
nience was suffered on the present oceasion 
by the hon. Baronet. There would be 
some advantage in the hon. Baronet call- 
ing attention to the matter, because lion. 
Members will in future see that they will 
be responsible for putting down their own 


names. 

Sin JOHN PAKINGTON said, that if 
that was the sense of the House in regard 
to its rules he was ready to bow to it, and 
to submit with the greatest deference to 
the opinion of the right hon. Gentleman in 
the ehair. He, however, felt that he had 
not been well treated. He did not know 
what the practice of others was, but he did 
not remember any one instance in which 
he had ever written his own name upon the 
paper. He therefore eonsidered that he 
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be exposed. He would now give notice 
that he would postpone to that day fort 
night his Motion in respect to the Sugar 
Duties. On Wednesday next he gave no- 
tice of his intention to move for the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee to in- 
= into the present system of Punishing 

uvenile Criminals, and to consider the 
propriety of making some arrangement 
which would combine industrial training 
with the adequate punishment. 


Subject dropped. 


PRESERVED MEATS (NAVY). 
Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE rote to 


move— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
uire into the Contracts, and the mode of making 
thei, for the supply of Meat Provisions for the 
use of Her Majesty’s Navy during the years 1847, 
1848, 1849, 1850, and 1851; into the causes 
which have led to the receiving into the Govern- 
pnw Stores, and to oa issuing for the use of Her 
jesty’s Ships on Foreign Service, certain pre- 
soeed meats, which have proved to be unfit for 
human food ; and into the means by which an oc- 
currence so prejudicial to the Public Service may 

most effectually be prevented.” 


The matter to which his Motion related 
was one that had caused a painful sensa- 
tion; and he regretted that it had not de- 
volved on some Member better able than 
himself to do it justice and to arrest the at- 
tention of the House. He could only pro- 
mise to confine himself as much as possible 
to the subject. Incidents, in themsélves 
somewhat startling, frequently attracted a 
vast increase of attention, and caused a 
great degree of excitement from the pat- 
ticular periods at which they happened; 
and the present case ap to him to 
be exactly one of that kind. At no period, 
he believed, had it been of more impor- 
tance to the country that every bieneh of 
our naval establishments should be in a state 
of efficiency; and it was, he felt satisfied, 
almost an universal opinion, not only that 
upon the efficiency of that great service de- 
pended the safety and security of this coun- 
try, but that it was an element seeond to 
none in importance for the maintenance of 
Buropean peace. At such & monient as 
this the incidents to which his Motion had 
reference had happened, and he was con- 
vineed that no delay could be permitted in 
bringing the influence of Parliament to 
bear on the subject, so that a searching 
inquiry should be made into the eireum- 
stances. In proportion as it was desirable 
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that confidence should be felt in the 
naval foree of the country, exactly in that 
proportion it seemed to him that mistrust 
existed; and in making that remark he 
thought he was justified, for a day did not 
pass without his hearing animadversions 
on the doings of the Admiralty. And even 
the hon. Baronet who moved the Address 
to Her Majesty only last week (Sir R. 
Bulkeley) appeared to feel the force of 
such opinions, when he spoke in somewhat 
such terms as these, that he believed the 
Navy was in an efficient state, whatever 
might be said on that point by disappointed 
admirais. He was not one of those who 
blamed the Admiralty for trying to make 
desirable changes in the food of the 
Navy. He thought, indeed, that it was 
their duty to do so. He was no disap- 
pointed admiral; he had no connexion 
with the service; he had no motive for try- 
ing to cast undeserved blame on any one 
connected with the administration of naval 
affairs; and he could assure hon. Members 
that all his private feelings ran in an en- 
tirely different direction. Without further 
preface he approached the consideration of 
the points which he thought should be 
embraced in the inquiry he sought to have 
instituted. The leading point would com- 
prise all the circumstances of the contracts 
entered into with Mr. Goldner ? Mr. Gold- 
ner was an individual who, it appeared, had 
obtained a patent for preserved meats for 
seagoing vessels as early as 1840. In 1844 
it would appear the first experiment was 
made with those meats in Her Majesty's 
service. In 1845, he believed the first 
contract was made with Mr. Goldner. 
The preserved meats having been used in 
small quantities experimentally, were, in 
1846, used in still larger quantities; but 
it was not till 1847 that the preserved 
meats were adopted as an article for 
general issue to ships on foreign service. 
In 1847 also, he understood, contracts 
were made with Mr. Goldner. But it was 
stated in a document which had been 
commented on by the press as a document 
of authority, that towards the end of 1848 
complaints were addressed to the Admi- 
ralty, and reports made, from which it ap- 
peared that condemnations had taken 
place in respect of preserved meats, other 
than those common to salted provisions— 
that parts of animals unfit for use, and other 
substances, were found mixed with the 
meats contracted for. It was stated that 
immediate steps were taken to remedy 
the evil in the end of 1848, and the 
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beginning of 1849. It was of importance 


to know what those. steps were; hon. 
Members were not in possession of that 
information. It was of importance to know 
by whom those condemnations were made, 
and where they were made; what blame 
was supposed to attach to the authorities, 
and what to the contractor. It was ab- 
solutely necessary that the House should 
be made acquainted with the events which 
he brought under their notice, and that 
the facts should be ascertained —that 
they should understand what took place 
at the end of 1848, and what had been 
done in 1849 to remedy the evil. The 
House were not informed on any of 
those matters. But in 1850 they were 
told a large contract was made; and the 
House would be surprised to learn, that 
the person with whom the contract was 
made in that case, as in the former, was 
Mr. Goldner. One did not see how that 
was taking any step to remedy the evil. 
The contract of 1850, he repeated, was 
a large one; the preserved meats were to 
be delivered into Her Majesty’s arsenals 
at Deptford, Portsmouth, and Plymouth. 
The terms of the contract were issued 
from the Admiralty in April, 1850, setting 
forth the substances which the canisters 
were to contain, and also the substances 
they were not to contain. It would 
really appear, by the terms of the con- 
tract that the Admiralty had fears of 
Mr. Goldner; for the contraet required 
that there should not be offal, intes- 
tines, vegetable and other substances, in- 
troduced into the canisters. There was 
another clause of the contract which de- 
clared that the contract was not to be trans- 
ferred, or 2 Member of the House of Com- 
mons have a share in it. They heard some- 
times in that House of Jewish disabilities; 
and it might be satisfactory to some persons 
to find that a Jew had power to be what 
a Member of that House could not be—a 
Government contractor; in respect of those 
contracts, a Jew was placed on the same 
footing as other subjects of Her Majesty; 
and the only exception made to the admis- 
sion of any class to the privilege of acting 
in the capacity of contractors, was in the 
case of Members of the House of Com- 
mons. There were important provisions 
in this contract to which he hoped the 
House would direct their attention. Every 
tender was to be ‘‘ accompanied by a letter 
signed by two responsible persons offering 
to become bound with the person tendering 
in the sum of 6,0001. for the due perform- 
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ance of the whole contract, or in due pro- 
portion of that sum for a part only; and 
the letter must contain a reference to some 
person or ‘persons well acquainted with the 
sufficiency of the parties so offering to be- 
come bound; and persons in partnership 
with the contractor or with each other 
would not be accepted as sureties.” At 
all events, the House would see from an 
inquiry what was subsequently done by 
the Admiralty. In the end of 1850, also, 
it appeared that there were complaints 
with reference to the preserved meats sup- 
plied by the Admiralty; but from all that 
could be learned it appeared that the whole 
of the preserved meats received under the 
contracts with Goldner in 1850, were re- 
ceived in store, and served out to Her 
Majesty’s seagoing ships; and not only so, in 
1851 a very large additional contract was 
made, and Goldner was again the success- 
ful competitor. But Sir, the year 1851 
brought matters to a climax with Gold- 
ner’s contracts. It appeared that on the 
delivery of the very first parcels under the 
contract of that year, parts of animals not 
proper for the purpose, and other sub- 
stances, were found mixed with the meats; 
and the parcels, amounting to 22,325 Ibs. 
weight, were at once rejected. In the 
next paragraph of the document to which 
he had- already referred, they were told 
that the contract was at once cancelled. 
In his opinion, if the contract of 1851 was 
couched in the same terms as the contract 
of 1850, it would be a question for in- 
quiry how far the forfeiture had been car- 
ried out in strict conformity with the terms 
of the contract. He could not see that 
the Admiralty had any course to follow 
except to adhere to the terms which they 
had laid down. Who were the persons 
that in 1851 became securities for the 
contractor ? He was led to advert, in the 
next place, to a matter with respect to 
which the statements he had heard were 
not made on authority; but, meagre and 
incomplete as the information he had 
might be, it was the same information 
which had been before the public for a 
long period, uncontradicted and unex- 
plained. What was the state of matters 
towards the middle of 1851? He was told 
that in 1851 the contractor had withdrawn 
2,000 canisters of his contract of 1850. 
It was desirable that information should 
be afforded with reference to that cireum- 
stance. He was informed that on the 14th 
of August, 1851, when the Board of Ad- 
miralty was on an excursion of inspection 
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at the arsenal at Portsmouth, and in the 
Clarence-yard, they were met by the au- 
thorities of the place, the parochial autho- 
rities, the magistrates, and called upon to 
interfere in consequence of the stench 
arising from the store. where those meats 
were kept, which they said was not only 
horrible, but was endangering the lives of 
those who lived in the locality, Ata 
time when our shores were teeming with 
foreigners, when the great naval arsenal 
at Portsmouth had more attractions than 
any ther place for visitors, would it be 
believed that there existed a pestilential 
store, as he was informed, in the heart of 
that great establishment, which caused the 
greatest possible alarm to the people of 
the adjoining district? There could be 
no doubt that in August, 1851, those 
stores were not such as could be distributed 
with safety to Her Majesty’s Navy; yet 
one did not learn why an examination was 
not immediately proceeded with, whether 
on account of the heat of the weather or 
any other cause. It was not until winter 
that an inspection was heard of; and hon. 
Members were made painfully aware from 
the public prints, day by day, what were 
the results of the inspection then insti- 
tuted. He did not wish to enter into de- 
tails. Hon. Members knew, as he knew, 
what was said of the horrible substances 
which were mixed with the preserved 
meats. They knew that the inspection 
was compelled to be delayed day by day, 
because it was feared that the lives of the 
persons who acted as inspectors would be 
sacrificed. There were apprehensions that 
pestilence would break out at Portsmouth. 
The condemned meats were consigned to 
the sea. He did not wish to travel one 
atom beyond what was currently reported. 
He did not find fault with the Admiralty 
on account of the contract into which they 
had entered for a supply of preserved 
meats; but he did blame them because the 
meats were atrociously bad and corrupt. 
He had seen and heard enough to convinee 
him that it was perfectly possible to supply 
the Navy with meats to which no objec- 
tion could be made, and that such meats 
could be supplied by contractors well 
known in this country, in Ireland, in 
Scotland, and in Australia. There was 
an accidental confirmation of the view he 
took of the blame which attached to the 
department under whose administration 
these incidents had occurred; and such 
evidence was often stronger and more 
satisfactory than any other in a case of 
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this kind. Hon. Members had not access 
to official documents, and he would not 
bring forward anything surreptitiously ob- 
tained, But he had received testimony to 
the quality of Australian preserved meats. 
When our ships were in that distant part 
of the world, they were supplied from 
the manufactories in Australia, Cap- 
tain Yule, of Her Majesty’s ship Rattle- 
snake, spoke of the Australian preserved 
meats as very far superior to those which 
had been put on board that ship. The 
Australian meats were deseribed as being 
excellent in quality, and were preferred to 
the meats supplied in vim It ap- 
peered, therefore, that Her Majesty’s ships 
at the Antipodes had a great advantage in 
being so far removed from those whose 
duty it was to watch over their supplies 
at home. He had seen it stated that 8,000 
eanisters had been examined; but he took 
the lowest estimate, which was that 6,378 
eanisters had been examined; of these 5,408 
were condemned as bad, and consigned 
to the sea, and only 910 were serviceable. 
Now, could a worse state of things exist, 
and did not those facts confirm the report 
that the state of Clarence-yard, Gosport, 
was most horrible and dangerous to the 
health of the people around it? He hoped 
a satisfactory answer would be obtained 
from the Government; but at the same 
time he did not mean to say that any state- 
ment from the Minister could supply the 
place of a Parliamentary inquiry. He 
thought that on the score of humanity 
some explanation ought to have been given, 
long ago, of the gross imposition which 
had been practised on the Government. 
He approached a painful part of the sub- 
ject, to which he would advert, in the hope 
of obtaining a satisfactory explanation from 
the Admiralty. In 185] it was understood 
that orders were sent out to discontinue 
the use of those provisions and to return 
them to store; but when they reflected 
that our fleet was scattered all over the 
world, in the Atlantic, the Pacific, the 
Indian Ocean, and the Arctic Seas, it must 
be obvious that the ships, if supplied with 
these meats, must have been exposed to 
great suffering. What he wanted to know, 
therefore, was, what steps had been taken 
to mitigate the disadvantages which must 
occur on the different stations from the 
supply of this abominable stuff? He 
should be glad to know, also, if the ships 
employed in Sir John Franklin’s Arectie 
Bxpedition had been supplied with pre- 


served meats by Mr. Goldner? If they 
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were, he feared that the chance of their 
safety was but small, The 7 
and the Enterprise had, he believed, been 
two winters in the Aretio regions. Now, 
it was of importance that the Admiralty 
should inform the House whether or not 
they, too, were supplied with Mr. Goldner’s 
provisions. In 1849 the North Star de- 
ited cases of provisions at Navy Board 
nlet, and subsequently Captain Sir James 
Ross deposited a large supply at another 
place. What sort of provisions were they ? 
Several exploring ships also went to the 
North Sea in search of Franklin, in 1850, 
and had since returned. He alluded to 
Captain Austin’s squadron—the Resolute, 
the Assistance, Pioneer, and the Intrepid. 
He had had the satisfaction of learning 
that in their case the stores had turned out 
serviceable, and that upon reaching Eng- 
land, and being inspected, they were pro- 
nounced perfectly good. He was told that 
there had already been a sufficient expo- 
sure of the management of the provision 
contracts; but he begged to say that the 
public at large, as well as the Naval ser- 
vice, entertained very strong doubts upon 
that head, and whether under other eon- 
tracts the same maladministration might 
not take place. It became his duty, then, 
not to shrink from asking the House to in- 
stitute an inquiry upon the subject. If the 
result of inquiry were to show that every- 
thing had been done according io Parlia- 
mentary routine, then they would see that 
what had been done was abortive, and that 
some new system must be adopted. In 
conclusion, he ealled upon the House to 
grant him an inquiry, and so vindicate the 
eharacter which hon. Members sometimes 
claimed for the House of being the guard- 
ians of the public purse, and at the same 
time prove themselves the protectors of a 
service upon which our national greatness 
had hitherto depended, and upon which he 
believed, under the blessing of God, it must 
till continue to depend. The hon. Baronet 
then moved that a Select Committee be 
appointed. 

Coroxe, CHATTERTON seconded the 
Motion. 

Sm FRANCIS BARING (who was 
imperfectly heard), was understood to say 
that, so far from objecting to the Motion 
of the hon. Baronet, he would give the 
Committee what they asked for, with the 
sincerest pleasure, not only on the grounds 
stated, but on account of many things 
which had been stated elsewhere; because 
he was anxious that they might be brought 
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forward in that House, where he was able 
to meet them, and not in places where he 
could not reply to them, And, whether 
it was a charge as to the ‘‘ preserved. 
meats” or a charge as tothe Megera, 
of which they had heard so much out of 
the House, but which no one had brought 
forward in the House, he was quite ready 
to meet it on the part of the Admiralty. 
If the hon, Gentleman was anxious to have 
a full and fair inquiry, he would have no 
objection to the small Amendment he (Sir 
F, Baring) proposed, which would ex- 
tend the inquiry a little further; and, al- 
though the hon. Gentleman had expressly 
stated that his Motion was not founded on 
the question of the meat supplied to the 
Navy being foreign meat, he must say he 
thought that his present distrust had been 
suggested to him by others, and that the 
employment of foreign meat had occasioned 

eat dissatisfaction in certain quarters. 

e (Sir F. Baring) wished to throw that 
question on one side. It was an impor- 
tant question, but he would not deal with 
it then. What he asked was, that they 
should not confine the inquiry—which the 
words of the Motion studiously did—to 
foreign meats. In 1847, for the first 
time, there was a contract for foreign 
meats, The hon. Gentleman wished to 
confine the inquiry to the contracts since 
1847; but his own argument showed that 
it was necessary to go further. The hon, 
Gentleman had alluded to Sir John Frank- 
lin; but Sir John Franklin was supplied 
in 1845, and therefore he ought to have 
no objection to extend his Motion to that 
time, for it was not a question between one 
Government and another. If reference 
was to be had to contracts for salt meats, 
he should propose that the inquiry should 
begin with 1840. He did not wish to 
alter or to confine the inquiry, but he 
thought it should include one of the most 
serious cases which had been mentioned. 
With regard to the preserved meats, the 
hon. Gentleman’s inquiry was confined, by 
some strange fatality, to Mr. Goldner’s 
contract. Why should it be confined to 
them only? He was sorry to say that 
this matter was not confined to one case, 
or to foreign meats only, but that he should 
have to state, what was no doubt very un- 
satisfactory, that there were other parties 
who had taken contracts, and whose meat 
had been rejected. Let that also come 
within the inquiry. The words he should 
add ta the Motion would be very trifling, 
but they would be such as would make it 
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full and searching. The hon, Gentleman 
had said nothing with regard to salt meats, 
so he should not trouble the House on that 
point, but proceed to speak of the pre- 
served meats. It would be convenient for 
him to state that the meat was ed 
in canisters, from which the air ought to 
be entirely excluded; but if in the examina- 
tion the canisters were opened, the meat 
was destroyed, and in forty-eight hours 
was unfit for food; and therefore in con- 
cluding the contract, a certain number of 
canisters were selected for examination 
before the meats were received into store, 
When they were issued to a ship in com- 
mission, there was a second examination, 
and the purser was present to attend to 
the store department, by whom they were 
received; again, when the meat was served 
out for consumption, it was received by the 
petty officers, on the of the crew, the 
officer of the watch being present, and if 
complaints were made by the crew, the 
were reported to the captain, who orde: 

a survey to be made. If they were found 
to be objectionable, they were not issued to 
the sailors, but condemned and destroyed, 
It was said that there was an impression 
abroad that the sailors were obliged to eat 
bad provisions; but that was not the case, 
Care was taken that no bad meat was is- 
sued. If the meat was bad when it was 
first received into store, it would be dis- 
covered, and they would be returned. 
Meat might be well preserved, and when 
examined to-day, might be found good; and 
yet, in a short time after might corrupt 
and be unfit for food. There were a num- 
ber of cases of this kind that he could 
mention. In one of thosecases there was 
a quantity of meat spoiled which was not 
Mr. Goldner’s, but another contractor’s, 
and English meat besides. That meat 
had been examined by the head of the 
victualling department at Devonport; a 
captain in the Navy, and Lord George 
Paulet, the captain of the ship, was pre- 
sent; and they did more than examine, for 
the report says, that they partook largel 
of the meat—found it to be very » an 
so reported it, and yet in a very short time 
it was unfit for food. As yet no test had 
been discovered by which it could be en- 
sured that good meat prepared properly to- 
day might not soon become bad if the air 
was not perfectly excluded. If it was 
good when it was received, there could be 
no blame attached to the officers who re- 
ceived it, if after it was put into store it 
became corrupt, from causes which they 
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could not ascertain at themoment. Some- 
times the contracts, it was true, were not 
well performed. They (the Admiralty) 
were bound, in the first place, to show that 
they had not adopted the use of preserved 
meats rashly and carelessly; next, that 
there had been always a proper examina- 
tion when the meat was received into store; 
and, lastly, that when complaints were 
made, they were attended to, and as much 
as possible was done to remedy them; and 
if the hon. Gentleman liked, to punish the 
contractors. First, with regard to the 
employment of preserved meats, the hon. 
Gentleman had not blamed the object of 
the Admiralty in adopting their use, which 
was directed to the health and comfort of 
the sailors. The hon. Gentleman stated, 
that the use of preserved meats first com- 
menced in 1844; but his hon. and gallant 
Friend near him (Admiral Berkeley) in- 
formed him that as early as 1813, he had 
some preserved meats on board his ship, 
for the use of the sick of his crew; but it 
was in 1840 that the use of it began to be 
general in the Navy, on the application of 
different officers to the Admiralty request- 
ing that they might be permitted to take 
it it on board. Some time after, Mr. 
Goldner—who was a Jew and a foreigner, 
but because that was so, it was no 
reason that he should not have had a 
fair trial—and who was the inventor of 
a patent for preserving meats, applied to 
the Admiralty to be allowed to have them 
used in the Navy. He brought a recom- 
mendation from the chemical Professors of 
the London University, who had examined 
the meats, and who spoke highly of them; 
and also from Mr. Brande, the chemist, to 
the same effect. Besides this, there had 
been a report from the Army Medical 
Board, which was in his favour; and Sir 
W. Burnett, the head of the Naval Medi- 
cal Department, had also reported favour- 
ably on the subject. The use of the pre- 
served meats was not rapidly introduced, 
but gradually. They were first tried by 
the surgeon of a convict ship; and in con- 
sequence of his and the preceding recom- 
mendations—not he (Sir F. Baring) nor 
his noble Friend who preceded him in his 
office (the Earl of Auckland), but the 
First Lord of the Admiralty who preceded 
Lord Auckland (the Earl of Ellenborongh), 
had made it one of his last acts to in- 
troduce the use of preserved meats in 
the service; and among the contractors 
was Mr. Goldner, with whom a kind of 
running contract was made. The first con- 
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tract, therefore, had been made under the 
auspices of Gentlemen opposite—for which 
he did not blame them, for he believed 
them to have been actuated by benevolent 
intentions, and to have acted on 

grounds. He had thus proved that the 
orders for the general adoption of pre- 
served meats had not been rashly given. 
Mr. Goldner’s meats had been long tried, 
and had turned out well. Up to 1849 
there had been no complaints to the Ad- 
miralty in respect of the preserved meats; 
and in the beginning of that year a report 
was received from the Commodore on the 
African station (Sir C. Hotham) favourable 
to Mr. Goldner’s meats, and another from 
Sir Charles Napier, then in the St. Vin- 
cent, who said that he had consulted the 
men, who were unanimous about the meat, 
and only wanted a few more potatoes. He 
now came to the second point, namely, that 
no steps had been omitted by the Admiralty 
which they ought to have taken. It was 
only late in 1849 that complaints about 
the meats were received. In 1849 the 
Admiralty received two serious complaints. 
Mr. Goldner was called on for an explana- 
tion; and on the Ist January, 1850, Mr. 
Goldner was definitely informed that his 
contract must cease, and that he must 
enter into a fresh contract. The hon. 
Gentleman had read some of the clauses 
of the contracts, but did not appear to be 
aware that those clauses were fixed by 
law, and were not within the control of the 
Admiralty. There were great difficulties 
in carrying out these contracts. If the air 
was at all permitted to be introduced into 
the canisters, the contents were immedi- 
ately corrupted. It was also found that 
the larger the canister, the more difficult 
did it become to expel the air. The con- 
tracts had, therefore, at different times 
been altered; and in 1850 the contract 
was altered for the purpose of lessening 
the size of the canisters; and in that year, 
in order that the contractor might not es- 
cape, his guarantee was extended to five 
years. The complaint now made was, 
that Mr. Goldner, after the discoveries 
which had been made, should have been 
allowed to have another contract. But 
the contract was put up to public competi- 
tion—it was not in any way a private con- 
tract—and Mr. Goldner applied to know if 
he should be allowed to tender for the con- 
tract. There was a wish in some quarters 
that permission should be refused; but, 
taking all reasons together, it was con- 
sidered that it would be advisable té grant 
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the permission. Mr. Goldner was the per- 
son who had himself invented the system 
introduced into the Navy; he had for seven 
years been a contractor, and had been 
highly approved of; and there had been no 
complaint whatever against him up to with- 
in a few months before the new contract. 
Certainly the Admiralty had been informed 
of some exceptional defects in the pre- 
served meats he had supplied; but they 
had heard that there had been a quarrel 
between Mr. Goldner and his men, the re- 
sult of which had been that for a time the 
men out of spite prepared the meat in an 
improper manner. The Admiralty did not 
feel themselves compelled to refuse Mr. 
Goldner; they felt that it was a serious 
thing to ruin a man who had invested 
large sums of money in the establishments 
for carrying or a business as a contractor 
of these articles. On the whole, the com- 
plaints not having reached any height, the 
Admiralty did not think that sufficient 
eauses had been held out for refusing Mr. 
Goldner permission to enter into competi- 
tion. In 1851 there were complaints, but 
not of the meat supplied under the new 
contract; the complaints made in 1851 re- 
ferred to the meat supplied under the old 
contract. But the very moment the Ad- 
miralty received complaints of the meat 
supplied under the new contract, the con- 
tract was cancelled, and Goldner was in- 
formed that he must cease to supply the 
Navy with preserved meat. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said, that the Admiralty did no 
more than cancel the contract. But was 
that truly all? No, that was not all; and 
it was what had been additionally done by 
the Admiralty which had occasioned the 
whole of this outery. The Admiralty were 
advised that for the purpose of taking legal 
proceedings against Mr. Goldner, it would 
be necessary that the meat should be ex- 
amined—hence the examination of the in- 
dividual canisters at Clarence-yard. Now, 
as to that examination, the hon. Gentle- 
man had drawn a good deal upon his ima- 
gination. He (Sir F. Baring) had been 
down at Portsmouth on the occasion, and 
he had not noticed that anybody had been 
affected by the stench which had been de- 
scribed. The statement of the hon. Gen- 
tleman was, that the local magistrates had 
interfered and had brought the case before 
the Lords of the Admiralty. But this was 
a mistake; and he warned the hon. Gen- 
tleman that if he relied upon the news- 
papers for his information he would make 
many errors. The fact was, that for the 
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purpose of having a condemnation, the 
Admiralty thought it would be satisfactory 
if they could induce a magistrate to sit upon 
the meat, and condemn it. For that pur- 
pose they got one of the inhabitants to ap- 
ply to the magistrates. The magistrate re- 
fused—very naturally, feeling indisposed 
to go through such a duty. But the 
House would understand that the com- 
plaint to the magistrates had been made, 
not by the inhabitants, but by the Admi- 
ralty themselves, as the first stage of 
legal proceedings against the contractor. 
He had now gone over the case; he 
believed he had not omitted any point, 
except one, but that point was undoubt- 
edly of great importance, It concerned 
the meats supplied to Sir John Franklin’s 
expedition. These supplies were furnished 
in 1845, and therefore previous to the 
present Government taking office. But 
those meats were supplied under Goldner’s 
contract; this had given rise to much ap- 
prehension; he (Sir F. Baring) did not, 
however, participate altogether in those 
apprehensions. The supplies were put 
into the ships at a period when no com- 
plaint whatever of Mr. Goldner had reached 
the Admiralty, and there was therefore no 
reason for supposing that the supply was 
not perfectly sound and proper. In sup- 
port of this position, he might adduce a 
circumstance to which most persons had 
not sufficiently attended. Among the re- 
mains and traces of Sir John Franklin’s 
expedition were numerous Goldner canis- 
ters; and as, in each instance, those 
canisters were completely emptied, he 
thought they had procured the very best 
test of the meat having been perfeetly 
good. He felt, indeed, confident, from 
this and other circumstances, particularly 
from the fact that no complaints had been 
received of the meats supplied by Mr. 
Goldner at that time, that the meats sup- 
plied to the gallant officers and crew of 
that expedition were quite good. With 
regard to the other expeditions, he had to 
inform the House that the contracts were 
special contracts, quite out of the general 
ractice of the service; and the supplies, 
in those instances, were from different 
sources, but on each occasion were sup- 
ag of the best meat that could be had. 

e was, however, sorry to say, not for 
himself, but for the Navy in general, such 
was the present state of science in this re- 
spect, that the Board of Admiralty was 
not able: to secure as good a supply as 
they could wish of these stores of food. 
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They had had, since Goldner’s patent, 
different contracts, undertaken by different 
persons; and they had found invariably 
the same unsatisfactory results. These 
contractors were most respectable persons, 
extremely anxious toe do the best; but it 
was a misfortune that the meat which they 
knew on examination to be good, would 
very soon afterwards, from the imperfect 
expulsion of the air, turn out to be ex- 
tremely bad and unfit for use. It was at 
present out of their power to prevent that. 
The general impression of the House 
seemed to be that the meat obtained was 
bad meat. But he begged that the House 
would understand—and the fact would be 
clearly made out in Committee—that the 
discovery of anything bad or improper in 
the canisters was of extremely rare occur- 
rence; and where this did oceur it would 
be found to arise, not from the meat having 
been originally bad, but from good meat 
having been corrupted by the admission of 
air. He thought he had now said quite 
sufficient. He had shown that the Admi- 
ralty had not entered rashly on the sys- 
tem under which these things had occurred. 
He had also shown that there had been 
efficient examinations; that at these exa- 
minations the evil could not be precluded; 
and that, therefore, no blame attached to 
the officers of the Admiralty. He had 
shown that as soon as the Admiralty had 
received any serious complaint, the com- 
plaint was inquired into, and that the form 
of the contract was first altered, and that, 
subsequently, Mr. Goldner’s contract was 
set aside. He had therefore only now to 
state that Mr. Goldner was a ruined man, 
and that it was the intention of the Admi- 
ralty to proceed against Mr. Goldner’s se- 
eurities, The right hon. Baronet con- 
eluded by moving, as an Amendment on 
the Motion for returns, that the returns 
with respect to the salted meats should be 
from 1841 inclusive, and with respect to 
preserved meats from 1845 inclusive. 
Cotone,. CHATTERTON: Sir, having 
had the honour to second the Motion of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Peters- 
field (Sir W. Jolliffe), I must beg the 
attention of the House to a few remarks I 
have to offer. The right hon. Baronet 
(Sir F. Baring) has taunted me, that, in- 
duced by local interests, I have dictated 
to my hon. Friend what course he should 
pursue. Sir, I utterly deny the statement, 
although, from my local interests, 1 should 
be perfectly justified in so doing. I shall 
now beg, in a few words, to call the atten- 
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tion of the House to the comparative merits 
of this Hungarian Jew, Goldner, and an 
eminent and most respectable house in the 
trade—that of Gamble and Co.—and let 
the House draw its own conclusions. For 
four years, commencing in 1846, this Gold- 
ner has enjoyed all the benefits of those 
contracts, and in no one instance has he 
faithfully or honestly performed them. His 
cases, in many instances, were short of 
weight, some not properly filled, and fre- 
quently returned into store as unservice- 
able, although, by the contract, they were 


warranted to hold good for five years; but - 


certainly his great coup @’état was reserved 
for the year 1851; for out of 6,378 cases 
of preserved meat, 5,468 were, upon ex- 
amination, found on opening to be a perfect 
mass of putridity, and many filled with the 
most filthy and revolting matter, which I 
shall not disgust the House by detailing. 
Besides these, there were 2,000 cases re- 
moved by Goldner’s agent equally bad as 
those under examination—inaking a total 
of 7,468 cases found perfectly unfit for 
human food; and let this be borne in mind, 
it was only the produce of one store—that 
at Portsmouth; and I have no doubt were 
those at Plymouth, Sheerness, and others 
examined, similar results would be found. 
Now, Sir, permit me to detail the proceed- 
ings of another house in the trade—that of 
Mr. Gamble, of Cornhill, and Cork. These 
gentlemen have frequently been employed 
in the furnishing of preserved meats to the 
Arctie expeditions—to those of Captains 
Parry, Austin, Ross, &c. &e. Mr.Gamble 
supplied Captain Parry’s expedition in 
1819 and 1820, and in 1824 and 1825, 
with 24,314 cases of preserved meat, 
weighing 108,393 lbs., and not one of 
these cases, when opened, were found 
defective in the smallest degree; and it is 
a remarkable fact, that some of Gamble’s 
preserved meat was on board the Fury 
when she was wrecked in the Arctic seas 
in 1826, and, upon examination by Captain 
Ross, was found in a perfectly fresh and 
nutritious state, although it had been ex- 
posed for a number of years to all the 
vicissitudes of a climate where the ther- 
mometer ranged from 80 above zero to 92 
below. With these facts before their eyes, 
is it not strange that a Government should 
continue to patronise this Hungarian Jew? 
I greatly fear he has been employed to 
victual the last.expedition under Sir John 
Franklin. It is impossible to imagine the 
despair and horror of these devoted and 
gallant men, when expecting a wholesome 
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meal, to find these cases full of rottenness 
and corruption. This, alas! which I fear, 
severs another link from the already too 
slender chain of hope of their preservation. 
But, Sir, it is not the Navy alone that have 
suffered from these extraordinary and dis- 
creditable proceedings. The Army also 
have come in for their share; and I 
intend very shortly to make a statement 
the aécuracy of which is undeniable, and 
which has partly come under my own ob- 
servation. In July, 1849, one of the first 
and most distinguished regiments in Her 
Majesty’s service, were ordered to embark 
for Hong Kong; and the Apollo, an old 
troop ship, was appointed for their convey- 
ance from Cork, first taking in the neces- 
sary stores at Portsmouth for the voyage, 
including Goldner’s preserved meats. The 
number to embark amounted to 689 per- 
sons; but upon embarkation it was found 
the ship could not contain so many, which 
with the crew, amounted to 789 persons— 
another proof of the admirable arrangements 
made by the authorities for the conveyance 
of Her Majesty’s troops, cramming to re- 
pletion an indifferent old troop ship, having 
a voyage to perform in a tropical climate, 
averaging from four to six months, when 
so many vessels are actually rotting in our 
different ports. A representation was made, 
and most fortunately, as the sequel will 
show, attended to; and five officers, 130 
men, and seven women, were removed to 
another ship for conveyance, leaving, in- 
cluding the crew, 672 persons for convey- 
ance by the Apollo. From the first a most 
disagreeable smell and malaria pervaded 
the ship, which could not be accounted for. 
This increased during the voyage. The 
cholera unfortunately broke out; and in 4 
short time one officer and twenty-five per- 
sons were consigned to the deep: these 
casualties doubtless caused by the crowded 
state of the ship, the malaria which pre- 
vailed, and the almost unsufferable heat 
(particularly at night) of the Apollo 
between decks. The soldiers became 
weak and emaciated, fresh provisions were 
considered essential, and some of Goldner’s 
cases were ¥ rae the cause of the im- 
pure atmosphere was immediately discov- 
ered, for the contents were a perfect mass 
of putridity—consequently rejected by all, 
and thrown into the sea, whilst the pre- 
served meats purchased by the officers in 
Cork, from Mr. Gamble, for their store, 
were perfectly serviceable and excellent, 
I am convineed the House will commiserate 
with me the truly wretched state of these 
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devoted persons, shut up in a bad and 
crowded ship—alone on the wide sea— 
without help near—a frightful disease 
raging on board—and bad provisions, - It 
was ided they should steer for Rio; 
when they arrived, the troops were imme- 
diately disembarked on Isle Grande, and 
being placed in temporary huts and im 
some tents, and amply supplied with fresh 

rovisions, soon re; , comparatively, 

ealth and strength. After a month’s 
sojourn on shore, they again embarked— 
the Apollo, in the meantime, being fully 
cleansed and fumigated. She arrived in. 
safety at Hong Kong, after a voyage of 
eight months; the other ship, with the 
remaining part of the corps, reaching her 
destination in four. But, Sir, the malaria 
continued, for Goldner’s provisions were 
re-embarked. This sensibly affected the 
health of the men, and in a short time 
after arrival at Hong Kong, 130 men died 
in hospital, and afterwards the mortality 
continued to a frightful extent. Thus a 
noble regiment—one of the finest in the 
service—was nearly annihilated; and we 
can with truth assert that this was to be 
attributable to the hardships of this peril: 
ous voyage, and the provisions supplied 
by this Hungarian Jew. Such are some 
of the blessings of this much-vaunted 
system of free trade, by which our rulers 
are permitted to purchase poisonous food 
from foreign markets, and, for the pal 
saving of about ld. in the pound for this 
misealled preserved meat, not only jeopar- 
dise but sacrifice the lives of the brave 
defenders of our country. 

Apmrrat BERKELEY said, he felt it 
his duty to express his opinion, that when 
the proper time arrived, it would be de- 
monstrated that the present Board of Ad- 
miralty, that had been so much abused in 
this matter, had done more than any of 
their predecessors to promote the health 
and comfort of those engaged in the naval 
service. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
(Col. Chatterton) made a charge against 
one of the finest transport ships in Her 
Majesty’s Navy—a large frigate which had 
been selected for conversion into a yacht 
by George IV., a ship perfectly sound in 
all respects; indeed, he defied any man 
who knew anything of the subject, to say 
there was a finer vessel in the service. 
Hon. Gentlemen laid it down that anything 
the Admiralty did was bad, and took up 
charges which were flung about in the 
newspapers, and came down here to repeat 





them, taking them all for granted. [Col. 
Q2 
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Cuatrerton: I did nothing of the kind. ] 
He had not stated the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had done so, but that such 
things were constantly done. This vessel, 
so far from having been untried, had 
served, not only at Woolwich, but at Ports- 
mouth. It was, indeed, very easy to make 
those general and sweeping allegations, 
but not at all so easy to prove them. The 
Admiralty had been found fault with for 
embarking troops in the Megera, alleging 
that she was not a sound vessel; but the 
fact was, the Megewra was a properly se- 
lected and most efficient vessel, and had 
weathered a very severe gale of wind, 
notwithstanding the statements of a gallant 
Admiral, who had made himself conspicuous 
by his letters in the newspapers, and who 
alleged that the Megewra had broken down. 
He fully believed that the result of an 
inquiry would be the entire confirmation of 
the statements of his right hon. Friend 
(Sir F. Baring). All these questions the 
Admiralty were perfectly ready to meet, 
and he was satisfied it would come out in 
Committee, that everything had been done 
which ought to have been done in every 
case mentioned. For his own part he 
was obliged to the hon. Member (Sir W. 
Jolliffe) for having brought the subject 
forward. 

Mr. MILES said, he was not a little 
astonished at the speech of the gallant 
Admiral who had just sat down. He 
(Mr. Miles) regretted that the case of 
the Apollo and Megera had been intro- 
duced into the discussion, and hoped the 
Committee would not inquire into them. 
The question was, whether or not a pro- 
per supervision had taken place over the 
supply of meat to the Navy—not the pre- 
served meats of Goldner’s merely, but the 
salt meat also. The right hon. Baronet 
(Sir F. Baring) had spoken of the system 
of preservation as not perfect; but they 
did not want to inquire whether the system 
was perfect or not, but how it was that 
abominable and excrementitious matter 
had come to be mixed up with the meat ? 
He had received a letter from a naval offi- 
cer, who stated the result of his own ex- 
perience with regard to the supplies of pro- 
visions to the Navy. In quoting passages 
from that letter, he must beg to be excused 
for not giving either the name of the ship or 
the name of the officer, who thus wrote— 


‘‘The preserved meats (Goldner’s patent) are 
now being done away with ; but it was truly dis- 
gusting to see the contents of some of the tins ; 
the offal, in some eases, with the dung inside, look- 
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ing more like horses’ than anything else, being 
packed equally with the good meat. 1 have 
myself seen, while it was being issued on board 
this ship, it fall short of weight, or the contents 
were bad to the extent, on an average, of 15 per 
cent. The other day, at Jamaica, a survey was 
held on that remaining in store, and upwards of 
13,000lbs. condemned as being unfit for food.” 
He (Mr. Miles) recollected when Goldner’s 
patent provisions were first contracted 
for. It was for the year 1846-47, when 
asum of 5,0001. was voted for that pur- 
pose. In the financial year of 1847-48, a 
similar sum of 5,000U. was voted for the 
same object. Had there been any com- 
plaint at the time the Naval Committee was 
sitting, no doubt it would have been inquired 
into; but, so far from that being the case, 
there was no evidence whatever adduced on 
the subject. The Committee examined Sir 
Henry Ward and the late Lord Auckland; 
and he (Mr. Miles) could well recollect 
that Lord Auckland said the supply of 
the Navy was perfectly satisfactory. Was 
that the case now? The right hon. Baro- 
net (Sir F. Baring) had said, that while 
the contract was going on, in 1849, the 
meats were reported to be bad, and yet 
that another contract was entered into with 
Mr. Goldner two years afterwards. Why 
was the Admiralty so anxious to enter 
into that second contract? The Admi- 
ralty was not justified in giving this 
second contract to Mr. Goldner after the 
running contract was known to be so 
ill supplied. But where were the securi- 
ties? Why were they not proceeded 
against? Was everything done to take 
care that Mr. Goldner should perform his 
contract properly? Again, he wished to 
know what had been the quantity of meat 
destroyed under the contract from its com- 
mencement ? He wished to see how they 
stood in pounds, shillings, and pence with 
Mr. Goldner. He knew perfectly well how 
they stood with him in regard to provisions, 
for nothing could be more execrable; but 
what he was desirous of knowing was, 
whether the people of this country, or Mr. 
Goldner, had been muleted? That seemed 
to be the whole question. Another subject 
of inquiry before the Committee would be 
that of salted provisions. In the letter to 
which he had referred it was stated, with 
regard to salted provisions, that— 

“In the first place the quantity condemned to be 
returned into store for the benefit of the Crown, 
or to be thrown overboard, is very great. In the 
second place, there is a great loss of weight in 
boiling ; the meat is cut into four-pound pieces, 
including bone, before boiling, and the average 
weight has been about 1}b. after, hardly ever 2Ib.; 
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some I have seen as low as 9 oz. with bone. Now, 
as the men are allowed 2lb. of uncooked meat 
extra for each 4lb. piece that loses half its weight 
in boiling, there is a considerable sum paid for 
extras, as the following account of our estimates 
a ont beginning July 1, and ending Novem- 
ber 7 :— 


{Fup. 12, 1852} 











SOUND. CONDEMNED. 

— eS a e = 
be | alle | 2284 | 38 

= Meee | &S85 | 828 

Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. 
Beef ...| 2,445 1,01 1,824 1,118 
Pork ...| 6,023 2,092 40 28 

















The beef condemned was repacked and examined 
in January, 1849. The cause of decay seemed to 
be from the great quantity of blood left in the 
meat. The worst meat for losing weight was 
supplied to Government in Oct., 1847, or rather, 
I say, packed at that time; the pork was exa- 
mined in January, 1850.” 

This statement showed the necessity for a 
strict inquiry being instituted into the whole 
subject, for it was not only on shipboard 
that these provisions were being given, but 
the colonial service was affected by it; and 
he trusted the inquiry to be instituted 
would be full and searching—that it would 
extend to ascertaining, not only what had 
been the nature of the supplies to our 
fleet, but to the expeditions which had been 
sent to the Arctic regions— Sir John 
Franklin’s, for instance. 

Mr. CORRY said, that having been 
connected with the Admiralty at the time 
the provisions were supplied to Sir John 
Franklin’s expedition in 1845, he felt 
bound to remove the impression which ap- 
peared to be entertained, that the crews of 
the Arctic vessels were suffering from the 
improper food supplied by Mr. Goldner. 
In 1845 preserved meat was not issued as 
an article of food, but as one of medical com- 
fort. At that time so excellent were these 
provisions that not more than one per cent 
of them had been found to be bad, while 
in the best qualities of Irish salt meat it 
amounted to from two to three per cent; 
so that in point of fact, there was then 
greater safety in the potted meat than in 
the ordinary salt provisions. The medical 
comforts of the crew were, however, most 
carefully looked to. The ordinary pre- 
served meat for the use of the Navy was 
supplied to the Admiralty at the price of 5d. 
perlb. Being, however, anxious that the 
crews of this expedition should be furnished 
with meat of the best possible character, 
& separate and special contract was en- 
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tered into by the Admiralty with Mr. Gold- 
ner, for supply of the very best i 
tion of meat, at prices ranging from 8d. to 
ls. per lb. He thought that this explana- 
tion would tend in some measure to allay 
the anxiety which was naturally felt on the 
subject of the provisions supplied to the 
Aretic Expedition. It was also well known 
that meat in the cold latitudes of the 
Arctic regions was not liable to decay; and 
in confirmation of the safety of supplying 
provisions of the kind, he might state that 
of 35,000 cases supplied to Captain Aus- 
tin’s expedition, only eighteen were found 
to be faulty. Some of the meat had been 
returned into store, and recent examina- 
tions had tended to confirm the opinion 
upon the subject. On all these grounds, 
therefore, he thought the public might 
safely conclude that the safety of Sir John 
Franklin and his crew would be in no de- 
gree perilled by the nature of the provi- 
sions which they took with them. 

Captain SCOBELL rejoiced that this 
subject had been brought before the House. 
He had listened with much attention to 
what had said on both sides, and it struck 
him that if Gentlemen on the other side of 
the House (the Opposition) were to have 
their Committee, they were giving evidence 
before the Committee sat. The Committee 
would hear evidence on all sides, whereas 
those hon. Gentlemen were only making 
statements and reading letters which they 
had received from parties interested on one 
side of the question. ' No doubt those who 
now administered the affairs of the Na 
would be able in Committee to answer 
the points which hon. Gentlemen were now 

rematurely bringing forward. He had 
longed to the Navy before the discovery 
of the art of preserving meats, and he was 
not sorry for it; but they had brought that 
meat into consumption in the Navy, and it 
was his opinion that unless the system of 
supply was much amended, it was not 
likely to be finally approved of. 

Cotone, SIBTHORP said, he was not 
at all surprised at the Government pre- 
ferring a angeias Jew contractor to one 
of our own countrymen. He had often 
recommended an improvement in the con- 
struction of the Board of Admiralty—worse 
than it now was could not. he conceived. 
Too many cooks spoiled the broth. He 
recommended the cutting down of two lay 
Lords; and he should say of them as he 
said of a noble relative of his who was in 
the Admiralty Board, that he would be 
sea-sick in a punt under Westminster 
Bridge. As regarded the contracts ‘for 
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stinking meat, he wanted to know how 
many tenders there were from solvent and 
respectable men, besides that which Gold- 
ner sent. Probably Goldner would now 
be knighted, as knighting was the order 
of the day. However, he still indulged a 
hope that the name of Goldner would not 
be suffered to disgrace the list. He want- 
ed to know what tenders had been offered 
by people in the United Kingdom, and 
how it was that nobody had any chance 
with the Admiralty but this Hungarian 
Jew ? He never yet had been Jewed, and, 
with the assistance of God, he never would. 
The meat was not made to feed, but to 
poison. Had he his wish, the Board of 
Admiralty should be put to feed upon this 
stuff, instead of those fine dinners which 
they feasted upon. He would like to know 
where the price of those dinners came 
from. He supposed from the same source 
as the editor of the Dublin World news- 
paper had been paid—out of the seeret 
service money. 7,000/. were lavished 
upon the World. He supposed there were 
other departments of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment equally well managed. The 
water on board our ships was, he believed, 
as good as the preserved meat; and the 
cheese—American cheese—would choke a 
dog. 

Mr. MACGREGOR was anxious not to 
let the question pass without a few words 
of observation. With the exception of the 
ships of the United States, the British 
Navy was better victualled than those of 
any other service in the world. It was a 
fact which ought to be extensively known 
that the vietualling of ships was exclu- 
sively made up without reference to pre- 
served meats. A sufficient quantity of 
food was put on board, and preserved 
meats were only superadded to the store 
already obtained. This was a circum- 
stance which, were it known, would allay 
much anxiety in the residents of many of 
the seaport towns. The right hon. Baro- 
net at the head of the Admiralty had taken 
as much eare and bestowed as much pains 
on his department, as any person who had 
ever preceded him in that office; and if 
blame were to be attached to any person, 
it certainly was not the right hon. Baronet. 
There had been a great deal of exaggera- 
tion on the subject, and he was quite satis- 
fied that upon investigation it would turn 
out that the First Lord of the Admiralty 
had taken every possible precaution in the 
way of security. It was clearly impossible, 


however, that he could foresee how this 
contract would turn out. He (Mr. Mac- 
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gregor) believed that many eases of dam. 
aged meat had been designedly placed in 
the contract for some wrong purpose, He 
trusted, however, that in future the pre- 
served meats for the Navy would be made 
up in this country, and he was, therefore, 


glad that the subject was to be referred to . 


a Committee, 

Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE, in reply, 
said, he had, in bringing forward the Mo- 
tion, acted on his own responsibility, and 
not under the advice of any person or 
party whatever. He was satisfied that the 
inquiry should include the years 1845 and 
1846, and, therefore, he was prepared to 
adopt that portion of the suggestion which 
would include the victualling of the Zrebus 
and Terror. 

Sm FRANCIS BARING was only too 
happy to give the fullest facilities, and to 
make the inquiry as strict and as searching 
as possible. 

Select Pommittee appointed. 


LAW OF MORTMAIN. 

Mr. HEADLAM, in rising to move the 
reappointment of the Select Committee of 
last Session to inquire into the Laws of 
Mortmain, said, that the Committee ex- 
amined a great number of witnesses, some 
of whom gave very interesting and valu- 
able evidence. Owing, however, to the 
late period of the Session to which their 
inquiries extended, the Committee sone 
rated without making any Report, He 
was now anxious that the Committee 
should be reappointed in order that they 
might receive some slight additional evi- 
dence before proceeding to make a Report. 
The Master of the Rolls for Ireland had 
been an active member of the Board for 
administering the Charitable Bequests Act 
in Ireland, and was able to give some 
valuable evidence to the Committee. He 
was unable to come over last Session, and 
he (Mr. Headlam) wished the Committee 
to be reappointed, in order that his evi- 
denee might be taken on the operation of 
the present Law of Mortmain. There 
was some misapprehension as to the ob- 
jects of the Committee, but he trusted 
their labours would lead to the law being 
placed upon a better foundation than at 
present. The Aet of Lord Hardwicke 
had entirely failed in its object, and an 
Amendment in the law was requisite, 
They had no desire to offer any impedi- 
menis to the stream of charitable a- 
tions; but they eonsidered that it was 
infinitely better for those who had any- 
thing to give to give it during their own 
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lives, when they could superintend its dis- 
tribution. 
Select Committee appointed. 


BRAZIL MAIL PACKET CONTRACT. 
Mr. FITZSTEPHEN FRENCH mov- 
ed for 
“ Copies of the Tender made, or Agreement or 
Contract entered into, with the West India Mail 
Packet Company, to earry the Mail to the Brazils 
at three shillings and twopence per mile, and the 
number of voyages performed by that Company 
under such Tender, Agreement, or Contract.” 


In bringing forward this Motion, it was 
necessary for him to make a short state- 
ment as to the course pursued oy the 
Admiralty in reference to this subject. 
Up to 1849, Government was in the habit 
of carrying, through the instrumentality 
of their own officers, the mail from Holy- 
head to Dublin at an annual cost of about 
56,0001. At that time Lord Auckland 
deemed it advisable that the service should 
be contracted for. It was put up to ten- 
der, and the Dublin Steam Packet Com- 
pany offered to do it for 45,0001. a year. 
A director of the Mail Packet Company 
was told by the Lord of the a 
whose peculiar province it was to regularly 
to transact such business, that their tender 
was accepted. However, certain parties 
connected with the Chester and Holyhead 
Railway thought it necessary to remon- 
strate with the Admiralty. It appeared 
that a transaction by the Admiralty must 
have a counter signature at the Treasury. 
Taking advantage of this, although the 
lowest tender had been accepted, the 
Treasury thought it necessary to interfere, 
and insisted that the matter should be 
reopened, and these gentlemen were 
foreed to take it afterwards much under 
that sum, for the protection of their Liver- 
pool traffic. If that had always been the 
course pursued, perhaps he should not 
have so grievous a case; but his complaint 
was, that that had not been the course, 
and that, on the contrary, a totally differ- 
ent principle had been acted upon. In 
1849, Lord Auckland deemed it advisable 
that the last of the sailing packets from 
England to the Brazils should be super- 
seded by a steam-packet, and he entered 
into an agreement with the Screw Steam 
Company, that the mail should be earried 
at a certain rate, the lowest rate that at 
that period had ever been agreed to by 
any company. The serew steamers were 
prepared to carry out this agreement, but 
the Treasury pursued the same course as 
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in the case of the Dublin Steam Pack 
Company. They stated that they 
not sanction it unless the services were 
put up for tender. A tender was accor- 
dingly made by the West India Steam 
Packet Company at 3s. 2d. per mile, and 
the contract was given to them. Now, 
the Screw Company were prepared to have 
earried the mails at 3s. 4d. per mile, 
whereas the other Company had only one 
small serew steamer, the Esk, which was 
totally unfit for the service. They never 
took any steps to carry out the contract, 
nor were any proceedings instituted by thé 
Admiralty to force them to do so, alth 
it was clearly their duty to see the pub 
service performed. So matters went on 
until the eontract for the carriage of the 
mails to the West Indies expired, and then 
a joint contract was given, without a pub- 
lie tender being called for, to the West 
India Mail Company, for the carriage of 
the double mails at the enormous sum of 
270,0007. a year. He really could hardly 
eredit the statement he was about to 
make, but he was informed that this eon- 
tract had been given for the period of ten 
years, although a tender from another 
Company equally competent was in the 
possession of the Admiralty, to do the 
same service for 80,0001. a year. Thus, 
a sum of 190,000/. of the public money 
had been wasted. He knew no reason 
why this particular Company, either on 
ublic or private grounds, should be peeu- 
iarly favoured; yet no stipulation had been 
introduced into the contract, that the ships 
should be of timber of a certain seantling, or 
that they should be able, in case of war, to 
carry guns of a certain ealibre; which he 
had been informed they would not be able 
todo. Again, though the Admiralty, in 
spite of the advantages offered by the em- 
ployment of iron in we Ne had de- 
cided against the use of iron vessels, they 
had, nevertheless, allowed them to be used 
by this favoured company. Again, the 
Admiralty had taken no eare as to the kind 
of wood of which the ships were made. 
The vessels of the Serew Company were 
of oak, whereas those of the other com- 
pany were of pine; and they had seen the 
evil effects of the use of pine, in the ca- 
lamity which had occurred to the Amazon. 
That ill-fated vessel was built of pine, and 
the turpentine in that wood had added fury to 
the flames. The West India Company were 
now not efficient in the performane of their 
duties, for complaints were constantly being 
made against them. Letters from the West 
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Indies were sent to New York to be brought 
to England by Cunard’s line, for expedi- 
tion "The company had not been selected 
for their patriotism, for they had adopted 
in the West Indies a Danish island for their 
station. Seven of its vessels had already 
been lost, five of which, according to the 
evidence of their own secretary, had been 
wrecked in consequence of the gross’ negli- 
gence of their commanders. It had been 
said that the reason of the favour which 
had been shown the Company was in com- 
miseration of their losses; but even there 
they were unable to‘ make a case, for their 
directors had stated that they had a fund 
of half a million for the building of ships, 
and they had made a dividend of 8 per 
cent. He had been informed that at this 
moment the Admiralty had entered into a 
contract for the Australian service, with a 
company which had yet to be formed; and 
which had offered terms so ruinously low 
that it was impossible for them to be ful- 
filled. It was essential that the mail ser- 
vice of this country should be efficiently 
performed; and yet it was said that the 
Admiralty had entered into a contract with 
a company which had neither ships nor 
capital. There were two companies per- 
fectly competent to have taken the con- 
' tract—the Oriental and Peninsular, and 
the Screw Company—and yet the Admi- 
ralty were said to have selected a company 
which might or might not be formed. In 
conclusion, he had only to state that he 
had received the information which he had 
laid before the House from persons high in 
authority in the different companies to 
which he had referred; and no one would 
be more gratified than himself if the ex- 
planation of the hon. Gentleman opposite 
should prove satisfactory. The hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded with his Motion. 

Mr. COWPER said, that the only ob- 
jection he had to the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman was, that no such documents 
were in existence. There had been no 
tender made for 3s. 2d. per mile, and there 
was, therefore, no agreement, and no con- 
tract, consequently the return must be nil. 
Of course, if the hon. Gentleman liked to 
move for the returns, the Admiralty would 
make no objection, for they desired that 
the most searching inquiry should be made 
into the whole of the cireumstances. The 
hon. Gentleman had said that he should 
bring grave charges against the Board of 
Admiralty; but it appeared that they all 
amounted to this, namely, that in three 
eases the Admiralty had made bargains 

Mr, F. French 
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ruinously low to the contractors. With 
reference to the last, the Australian Com- 
eer. the contract was certainly very low; 
ut the company was composed of persons 
of capital and substance, who had a good 
name in the City, and who could give ef- 
fectual security that they would perform 
their undertaking, or pay the penalty to 
which they would be exposed if the con- 
tract should be broken. As to the con- 
veyances of the mails between Dublin and 
Holyhead, it was quite true that the Ad- 
miralty had at one time entered into an 
agreement to pay 45,000/., and had ulti- 
mately made a contract to perform the 
same service for 25,000I., thereby saving 
20,0007. a year. That charge was per- 
fectly correct. They were on the point of 
entering into a written agreement for the 
former sum; but, fortunately, before any for- 
mal document had been executed, another 
party stepped in and signified their wish 
totender. The first negotiation was there- 
fore broken off, and the result was a saving 
of 20,0001. a year to the public. He could 
speak with confidence and certainty upon 
this subject, because, since then, it had 
been brought before a Committee of that 
House, which had reported in terms of the 
greatest approbation of the Admiralty’s con- 
duct; and it was certainly no great xaatter of 
reproach to save 20,0001. per annum. With 
regard to the Brazilian contract, the lowest 
tender was accepted, being that of the 
West India Company. It was true the 
Serew Steam Packet Company made a 
proposal and laid a plan for the sevice be- 
fore the Admiralty; but instead of accept- 
ing that proposal at once, they called for 
tenders, and as the Screw Company did 
not make the lowest tender, they did not 
obtain the contract. So far the result was 
favourable to the practice of the Admiralty. 
The tender of the West India Company 
was accepted; but after its acceptance the 
Company found their vessels were, by age, 
unable to compete with the more rapid 
vessels put into those seas by the United 
States, and that they must go to a large 
expenditure to procure more efficient vessels 
of greater power ; they made a proposal to 
the Admiralty for a fresh contract. [Mr. 
Frencu : How long after?] In the year 
1849. Their proposal was not agreed to, 
because a Committee of the House of 
Commons was then sitting on the subject, 
and it was thought desirable that the whole 
of this contract should be made the subject 
of examination before that Committee. No- 
thing was thus actually done for a year and ¢ 
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a half; and the West India contract ex- 
piring, @ proposal was made to do the 
double service of the Brazils and the West 
Indies. The West India Company had 
received 240,000/. for the single service, 
and therefore if they received 270,0001. 
for the double, it was clear that the Admi- 
ralty only gave 30,0007. more than they 
had given before. There was no public 
tender; but the offer of the other company 
was about 30,000/., and if the Admiralty 
had accepted its offer on the moment, the 
cost of the two companies for performing 
the double service would have amounted 
together to precisely the same sum. The 
public, however, had been the gainers by 
the arrangement ultimately come to, inas- 
much as instead of vessels of only 100 
horse-power, ships of 400 horse-power were 
used, and the service was conducted in a 
much better manner in consequence. It 
was quite a mistake to suppose that the 
contractors had not executed an engage- 
ment with respect to the manner in which 
the ships should be built. The regulation 
as to the armament of the vessels was 
strictly enforced; and it had been ascer- 
tained that it had been rigidly fulfilled. It 
was true that there was no agreement as 
to the character of the wood to be em- 
ployed, and therefore the Admiralty could 
not interfere on that subject. There was 
no case in which iron vessels had been al- 
lowed by the Admiralty in the conveyance 
of mails, except in one instance, where 
they had applied for permission to use an 
iron ship as an indulgence; and as the 
company had besides that ship the full 
number which they were required by the 
contract to have, the Admiralty could of 
course have no objection to their having 
an extra vessel. 1t was probably this cir- 
cumstance which had misled the hon. 
Gentleman. If, then, there was any just 
reason to reproach the Admiralty, it 
would only be on the part of the compa- 
nies who might perhaps complain that the 
Board had driven too hard a bargain with 
them; and as the hon. Gentleman was un- 
derstood to take a warm interest in one of 
the companies, he (Mr. Cowper) could un- 
derstand why the hon. Gentleman com- 
plained. The Admiralty, however, had 
not dealt harshly with the companies. 
They had certainly endeavoured to make 
good bargains with them, as they were 
bound, but they had never treated them 
unfairly, or shown the slightest partiality 
or favour. 


Mr. HUME said, the explanation of the 
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Admiralty was perfectly satisfactory to 
him, and he merely rose to impress on the 
Government the importance of giving our 
colonies the advantages of the penny post- 
age. A letter could be sent to Ireland or 
the Channel Islands for a penny; and he 
could not see why every one of our colo- 
os should not have the same advantage. 

e were paying for forei tage ser- 
vice 00,0001, a 7 00,0001, agin and 
the amount of postage receipts was incon- 
siderable. In vessels of 2,000 tons there 
could be no difficulty in devoting a hundred 
tons to the mails instead of thirty or forty 
tons; and it would be so beneficial, and so 
high a satisfaction to those who were obliged 
to expatriate themselves, that he trusted 
Her Majesty’s Government would place 
our colonies in the same position as Ireland 
or the Channel Islands. It might be done 
without increase of charge for the service, 
though he anticipated a reduction of re- 
ceipts; but when the House saw how in- 
considerable those receipts were, he was 
sure there would be no objection to placing 
our colonies within the range and facility 
of penny postage. 

Mr. FITZSTEPHEN FRENCH would 
be very happy to take the return in any 
way the Admiralty might wish; but surely 
the hon. Member for Montrose had not 
been in the House when he (Mr. French) 
made the statement that 270,000/. a year 
was being paid for a service tendered at 
80,0007., or the hon. Member would not 
have expressed himself so perfectly content 
with the explanation of the Admiralty, 
which left that statement unanswered. If 
the hon. Member was content, he was the 
only person that was so. 


Copies ordered. 


IMPROVEMENT OF TOWNS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

Sm WILLIAM SOMERVILLE moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill to make better 
provisions for the paving, lighting, cleans- 
ing, supplying with water, and regulation 
of towns in Ireland. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he must call for 
an assurance from the right hon. Baronet 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland that the 
same course would not be pursued with this 
Bill as was pursued last Session, when, 
within three days of the prorogation it was 
abandoned, and all their labour was found 
to have been in vain. 

Mr. ROCHE hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would also give some information 


of the mode in which he proposed to carry 
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other important Bills relating to Ireland 
through the House. He would suggest 
setting aside some portion of the week for 
Irish business. 

Sm WILLIAM SOMERVILLE said, 
it did unfortunately happen that at the end 
of last Session it was found impossible to 
carry a great number of Irish Bills success- 
fully through the House, That very im- 
portant Bill, for the better Administration 
of Justice, was carried, but the Bill now 
before the House was abandoned. For 
himself, he could only say it was his full 
determination to omit no effort which 
should bring this Bill to a successful issue 
during the present Session. He had fixed 
the second reading for this day week, and 
should name an early day for going into 
Committee. In the last Session many 
clauses were inserted in Committee, which 
occupied a great deal of time; but many 
of those Amendmerits were now included 
in the Bill. 

Leave given: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir William Somerville and 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland. 

Bill read 1°. 





PHARMACY BILL. 

Mr. J. BELL said, the Bill for regulat- 
ing the qualifications of Pharmaceutical 
Chemists, which he asked leave to bring 
in, was the same he introduced in the last 
Session, with Amendments, to meet objec- 
tions then raised against it. To comply 
with the forms of the House, he would 
move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee for the purpose of giving leave 
for the introduction of the Bill. 

“ Resolved—That this House will, immediately, 
resolve itself into a Committee, to consider of 
regulating the qualifications of Pharmaceutical 
Chemists.” 


House in Committee. 

Mr. HUME wished to know, whether 
anything had been added to render the 
Bill more aceeptable, and whether it had 
received the approbation of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers ? 

Mr. J, BELL said, he had been in com- 
munication with the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment; he had no objection to bringing 
in the Bill, and as soon as he had seen it 
he would state whether he would support 
it or not, The objections last year were, 
that the Bill gave too much power to the 
body which it created, and it had since been 
altered to meet those objections. 

** Resolved—That the Chairman be directed to 
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move the House, That leave be given to bring 
in a Bill for regulating the qualifications of Phar- 
maceutical Chemists. 

House resumed, 

Resolutions . 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Jacob Bell and Mr. Ewart. 

Bill read 1°. 


CUSTOMS. 

Mr. MITCHELL moved the appoint- 
ment of the Select Committee on Customs. 

Mr, W. WILLIAMS thought there was 
already sufficient evidence to satisfy the 
Government that there ought to be some 
change in this department, and therefore 
he did not see the necessity for the ap- 
pointment of the Committee. Three years 
ago a Commission was appointed, includ- 
ing officials and Lords of the Treasury, 
and they reported that the Commissioners 
and officers of Customs had been guilty of 
neglect of duty, and had shown their in- 
competency in the issue of orders which it 
was impossible for officers under them to 
earry out, The Customs presented such a 
scene of mismanagement that frauds had 
to an unknown extent taken place, in which 
officers of the Customs of high rank had 
been concerned. There was overwhelming 
and, if possible, stronger evidenee before 
the Committee appointed last Session of 
the total incompetency of the Board. The 
blame rested, he believed, more with the 
mode in which the Board was constituted, 
than with the individuals of which it was 
composed; though when they looked at 
the appointments to that Board—not in 
reference to the present Board more than 
te any former Board—it did appear the 
Commissioners—of which there were nine 
—were not appointed for their competency 
to discharge the duties of the office, but 
merely to fill places; and he had heard it 
often described as a sort of refuge for the 
destitute, The cases of the St. Katherine 
and London Docks further showed that 
the Board of Customs ought not any longer 
to be entrusted with the management of 
that important department; and he was 
surprised that the noble Lord at the head 
of Her Majesty’s Government, having seen 
the Report of that ease—having seen the 
Report of the Commission, and having 
heard the statements which had been made 
before him by the leading merchants of 
the city of London and of Liverpool, show- 
ing the total inefficieney of the present 
system for the collection of revenue, did 
not propose any change. With regard to 
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the proceedings of the Board of Customs 
against the St. Katherine’s and London 
Docks, to which he (Mr. W. Williams) 
had alluded, the Customs—without any 
justification, without any evidence save 
that picked up, in the first instance, from 
discarded servants, and afterwards obtained 
from upwards of sixty of the dock ser- 
vants, who were paid for giving evidence, 
sent a body of their officers through all 
the warehouses, containing 12,000,000. 
or 14,000,0002. of property, threw every- 
thing inte eonfusion, made seizures of 
packages to the value of 20,000/., and is- 
sued 120 informations against these docks 
for defrauding the revenue. Every means 
were taken by the dock companies to bring 
on a speedy trial. The Board of Customs 
threw impediments in the way. At last 
one case was brought to trial, and after 
oceupying eleven days, and costing the 
dock company 10,000/.—he supposed the 
costs to the public on the other side would 
be as much—the jury found there had been 
only irregularity, without any intention to 
commit fraud, on two packages of the 
value of 61. Every means were then taken 
by the dock companies to go to trial on 
the other informations; but after numerous 
delays, the Custom-house Board came for- 
ward and offered to compromise these 
charges of fraud to the amount of 20,0004. 
for 51., and which, owing to other influ- 
ence, was eventually compromised for 1001. 
in each of the cases. Having charged the 
docks with having committed these gross 
frauds, and having offered to compromise 
them for 51., the Board of Customs had 
been guilty either of great calumny and 
oppression, or of participating in com- 
pounding for frauds on the publie of a 
most serious amount. In either case they 
were unfit to manage a départment through 
which 22,000,0001, sterling of duties, 
65,000,0007. sterling of imports, and 
71,000,000, sterling of exports, passed 
through last year. But if such was their 
conduet to the principals, their conduct to 
the servants of the dock was much worse, 
He learnt from a petition which he had 
presented, that servants of the company 
who had for thirty-six years, twenty- 
eight years, twenty years, and other pe- 
rieds respectively occupied situations of 
trust, and borne irreproachable characters, 
were arrested like common felons, and 
taken, not before a magistrate, to ascer- 
tain whether their detention was just or 
not, but to the Central Criminal Court, 
and some were absolutely committed to 
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1, because they were not prepared with 
il on the instant. These men demanded 
@ trial. The trial was first put off, and 
when the time fixed arrived, was removed 
to another court, to the incurring a great 
expense for their defence, and at last these 
men were set at liberty, the whole charge 
was abandoned, and the onvens of si § 
charged turned out to be the sweepings of — 
the warehouses, of the value of rm and, 
supposing duty to be payable, only of the 
value of 27s, Fora year and a half these 
men were kept with the charge hanging 
over them, atid put to the expense of some 
hundreds of pounds. After these cireum- 
stances were known, could Her Majesty’s 
Government hesitate in making an instant 
change in the Customs, or did they really 
think these men were fit to have the man- 
agement of this, the most important, de- 
partment in a commercial country ? During 
the last year the public newspapers were 
teeming with complaints of the unjustifiable 
conduct of the Custom-house officers in the 
examination of passengers’ luggage, He 
himself came from Ostend, and had to wait 
two hours and a half to get his portman- 
teau, and his was the first examined from 
amongst the baggage of 170 passengers, 
who were detained he knew not how long 
ins dirty filthy room. He wrote to the 
Lords of the Treasury, and it became per- 
feetly evident that those most important 
gentlemen thought him guilty of great pre- 
sumption in complaining, for he had to 
send four letters before he could get an 
answer to the most ordinary question, and 
the whole tone of conduct was such as 
would not be expected towards any Mem- 
ber of that House. He knew not why 
those gentlemen were so important, un- 
less it be that they were receiving a vast 
deal of money, more than they had either 
the ability or industry to deserve. He did 
hope this Committee would not be granted 
by Her Majesty’s Government for the pur- 
pose of delay. The noble Lord at the head 
of the Government had received a very 
large number of the most important mer- 
chants of London, and they had represent- 
ed to him the perfect inefficiency, the end- 
less inconveniences, and the harassing im- 
iments to the commerce of the country 
inflicted by the present system. After 
such evidence he had hoped the noble 
Lord would have taken up the question, 
and effected a thorough reform; and unless 
he placed at the head of that department a 
Member of this House and a ber of 
the Cabinet, it would neyer be found satis- 
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factory to the merchants, or efficient in the 
collection of revenue. He did not so much 
object to the Committee; but he certainly 
thought overwhelming evidence already 
existed of the necessity of an entire change 
in the present system of management of 
the Board of Customs. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, he was 
perfectly ready to assent to the appoint- 
ment of the Committee, with the view that 
it might be able to point out such altera- 
tions in the laws or regulations of the 
Customs as might be useful to the com- 
merce of the country, and be conducive to 
the public service. After listening to the 
representation of the deputations to which 
the hon. Member had referred, and con- 
sidering a very long and elaborate report 
from the Board of Customs, he had been 
ready to appoint a Commission on the sub- 
ject. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mitchell), 
however, preferred a Committee of that 
House; and now, after he (Lord John Rus- 
sell) had complied with the preference of 
the hon. Gentleman, he was told by the 
hon. Member for Lambeth that this was 
done for the purpose of delay. [Mr. Wi- 
uiaMs : I said I hoped it was not done for 
the purpose of delay.] He had no doubt 
that the very able Gentlemen who were to 
be nominated members of the Committee 
would apply themselves to the considera- 
tion of those reforms that might be use- 
fully made. With regard to the proposition 
of the hon.Gentleman, that the Board of Cus- 
toms should be abolished, and that one Com- 
missioner should be appointed who should 
have a seat in that House and be a Member 
of the Cabinet, he did not think it would 
be an advisable change; and, if he did 
adopt it, he was afraid he should be told 
that he had done it for the sake of patron- 
age. He must also say, with regard to 
the present Chairman at the Board of 
Customs, Sir Thomas Fremantle, that the 
right hon. Gentleman was no political 
friend of his, because in that House the 
right hon. Gentleman was generally entirely 
opposed to him in political sentiments, and 
was placed by the late Sir Robert Peel in 
the very high and responsible situation 
which he now held; but he believed that a 
man of greater honour or of more attentive 
industry in the performance of his duties 
could not be found. With regard to some of 
the legal questions that had arisen, the 
hon. Gentleman had considered himself 
bound to take legal opinions, which opinions 
could not have been well founded; but he 
(Lord J. Russell) thought there was nothing 
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to induce that House or the Government 
to withdraw their confidence from a most 
meritorious public servant. 

Mr. HUME did not believe there was 
@ man connected with the trade of this 
country, whether in England, Scotland, 
or Ireland, who had not fully made up his 
mind that the Board of Customs ought 
long ago to have been remodelled. This 
was not a question of politics; every class 
of the mercantile community had already 
expressed their condemnation of the pre- 
sent system, and he could only regret that 
Her Majesty’s Government, with such a 
mass of evidence before them, should still 
hesitate upon the subject. He also had 
long known Sir Thomas Fremantle, and 
had been opposed to him for years in that 
House. He could also bear his testimony 
that he had always considered him to act 
like a gentleman in all his proceedings 
there. But his observations were directed 
against Sir Thomas Fremantle, not in his 
personal character, but as the head of a 
Board which had made itself notorious for 
causing delay in the transmission of all 
sorts of goods, whether exports or imports. 
Indeed, he had lived long enough to say, 
that he now began to doubt all Boards; 
he was for one or more responsible indivi- 
duals in every department. Since, how- 
ever, Her Majesty’s Government wished 
to have the opinion of the Committee, he 
trusted that the Committee would go into 
the whole question, and particularly that 
they would review the whole proceedings 
respecting the late compromise with the 
Dock Companies which he considered dis- 
creditable to both parties, and which he 
believed had been come to in order to pre- 
vent this Committee from offering any opin- 
ion upon the conduct of the Board. But 
he trusted the Committee would go into 
the whole question, and see who was in 
fault, whether the Dock Companies had 
been guilty of fraud, or whether the Board 
of Customs had acted ignorantly or mali- 
ciously-in bringing against them a criminal 
charge. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Government had given the Committee 
a fair challenge, and he trusted the Com- 
mittee would accept’ it, and inquire not 
only into what was fact, but with regard 
to the future remodelling of the Board, and 
whether any reductions could be made in 
its staff, for he regretted to say, that 


though the late Sir Robert Peel had re- 
duced or abolished between 600 and 700 ar- 
ticles of customs, yet no reduction whatever 


had taken place in the number of officers. 
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Mra. CORNEWALL LEWIS said, he 
did not think it was desirable that they 
should, in the Motion now before them, 
enter into all the points which had been 
raised by the hon. Member for Lambeth 
(Mr. W. Williams), or the hon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Hume); but at the very se- 
vere censure that had been passed on the 


_ Board of Customs, he felt he could not re- 


main wholly silent. He did altogether 
question the statement that the Board 
had thrown any difficulty in the way of 
the progress of the trials which had been 
alluded to, or that they had placed any 
impediment in the way of the trade of this 
country. The present Board was at least 
as liberal as any which preceded it. It 
had originated many improvements, and it 
was not right to say that it had thrown im- 
pediments in the way of justice. It was 
the duty of the Board to see that the 
statutes relating to the Customs were faith- 
fully acted up to. They had to see that 


* the law as to the Customs’ duties was car- 


ried into effect, and, being responsible to 
the Crown for the collection of 22,000,0001. 
of revenue, a very great responsibility de- 
volved upon them. Last year they came 
into contact with two great and powerful 
companies, and having taken legal advice, 
they were told by the law officers of the 
Crown that they would not be doing their 
duty properly if they did not institute 
legal proceedings against them. With 
respect to the compromise which the hon, 
Member for Montrose said was effected, in 
order to prevent inquiry, and to screen the 
conduct of the Commissioners of Customs, 
it so happened that the proposal for the 
compromise did not originate with. the 
Commissioners, but with the London Dock 
Company. That compromise, too, was by 
no means an unprecedented occurrence; 
for, some twenty years ago, a dispute 
having arisen between the Customs and 
the Dock Company, it was settled in the 
same way, and by the payment of a small 
fine. He was not aware at that time that 
any censure was passed upon the Board of 
Customs for making that compromise. As 
the hon. Member for Bridport (Mr. Mit- 
chell) had named him a Member of the 
Committee, he could promise the House 
that he would support the utmost facility 
being given to the reception of evidence, or 
suggestions as to the way in which the law 
ought to be administered, or as to any 
changes in the law itself; and he sin- 
cerely hoped the reappointment of this 
Committee would be the means of showing 
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that the greatest misapprehension prevailed 
as to the alleged ilodoeloteadinine of 
the Board of Customs. 

Mr, MITCHELL said, that hon. Mem- 
bers on the Government benches had fallen 
into one or two slight inaccuracies. The 
noble Lord the Member for the city of 
London, had said, that if any mistake had 
been committed by the Board of Customs, 
it had been under the direction of its legal 
paige Rctadiy evidence went to show 
that, although in every step they had | 
advice, the Board si ite Chelate ei 
exercised their own discretion as to the 
manner in which they should carry out 
the law. He (Mr. Mitchell) therefore pro- 
tested against the assumption that if there 
were any blame, it was attributable merely 
to a lawyer’s mistake, and not the Commis- 
sioners of Customs themselves. Sir Thomas 
Fremantle admitted over and over again to 
the Committee that he had acted upon his 
own discretion. Another statement, that 
made by the hon. Member for Hereford- 
shire (Mr. C. Lewis), might be technically 
right, but it was substantially wrong. The 
hon. Gentleman said, that the pro for 
& compromise came first from the Dock 
Company. The first letter of the corre- 
spondence which eventually led to a com- 
promise might be written by the Dock Com- 
pany; but if the hon. Gentleman would 
inquire, he would find that Sir Thomas 
Fremantle, when he went down to the 
docks with a foreign gentleman, conde- 
scended to ask Mr. Cattley, the chairman 
of the Company, whom he had charged 
with smuggling, to go over the docks with 
them, saying that they should no doubt be 
as good friends as ever when all this was 
blown over; and he would find, too, that 
the officers of the Customs repeatedly inti- 
mated that the Commissioners were quite 
ready to accept proposals for a compro- 
mise. That was not in evidence, but he 
felt bound to mention it, inasmuch as the 
statement of the hon. Member for Here- 
fordshire, that the Dock Company made 
the original proposal for a compromise was 
also not in evidence. He would express 
no opinion whatever on this subject; but 
as far as in him lay, he would, if the Com- 
mittee were reappointed, do his duty in re- 
spect to the inquiry. 

Committee nominated. 

The Motion was agreed to, and the fol- 
lowing Members were nominated as the 
Committee:—Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Corne- 
wall Lewis, Mr. Goulburn, Mr. Gladstone, 
Sir John Yarde Buller, Sir George Clerk, 
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Mr. William Brown, Mr. Alderman Thomp- 
son, Mr. Forster, Mr. M‘Gregor, Mr. Ar- 
chibald Hastie, Mr. Alderman Humphery, 
Mr. Moody, Mr. Anderson, and Mr. Ten- 
nent. 


PASSENGERS ACT AMENDMENT BILL, 


Mr. PEEL moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill to amend and consolidate the 
Laws relating to the Carriage of Passen- 
gers by Sea. As the Billinvolved no new 
prineiple of legislation, he did not feel 
called upon to make any remarks, except 
that its object was to render more effective 
the laws now in existence. A Committee 
had been appointed on this subject last 
Session, presided over by the right hon. 
Member for South Wiltshire (Mr. 8. Her- 
bert), and the report of that Committee 
contained a variety of suggestions of great 
value, most of which he had embodied in 
the Bill he now sought to introduce. He 
anticipated it would, if agreed to by the 
House, be a measure which would have 
the effect of providing more efficiently for 
the comfort and the security of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of our fellow-subjects 
who now left the shores of the United 
Kingdom every year for Australia or the 
United States. 

Mr. HUME submitted that there ought 
to be laid upon the table of the House a 
return of all the ships carrying emigrants 
which had been lost during the past yegqr, 
inasmuch as there existed out of doors a 
strong opinion that there was a great want 
of attention on the part of the authorities 
with respect to that examination into the 
seaworthiness of emigrant ships which the 
House had desired should be made. It 
was a matter of the greatest importance, 
as he could assure the House that he knew 
of cases in which persons desirous of emi- 
grating had been deterred from doing so 
by the serious and repeated losses of emi- 
grants, from the ignorance of the officers, 
or the badness of the ships. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY wished 
to know whether this Bill applied only to 
steerage passengers, or to cabin and inter- 
mediate passengers also? Ships, not 
called emigrant ships, but which, never- 
theless, took out emigrants, were often 
scandalously deficient in their supplies of 
food and water, as well as defective in con- 
struction and arrangement; and their sani- 
tary regulations were, in fact, no regula- 
tions at all. He made a voyage to the 
Cape himself in one of these vessels, and 
he could assure the House that not a day 
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ps in which the passen were not 
n fear of plague, Ledlllimsar hil famine; 
and on looking into the law, on their arrival 
at port, he found they had no remedy 
whatever. 

Mr. PEEL said, that the provisions of 
the Bill did not include what were called 
eabin passengers, but they did include 
intermediate, as well as steerage pas- 


er ge 
rR. GOOLD, on behalf of his emi- 
grating countrymen, expressed his grati- 
tude to the hon. Member (Mr. Peel) for 
this measure, which he believed was very 
much required. 

Leave given :—Bill ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Peel and Mr. Labouchere. 

Bill read 1+, 

The House adjourned at half after Nine 
o'clock, 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 13, 1851. 
Minvres.] Sat first. — Viscount Hutchinson, 

after the Death of his Father. 

Prsuic Bris.—1* Patent Law Amendment. 

2* County Courts Further Extension. 

SALE OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION TO 
THE KAFIRS, 

The Eart of MALMESBURY moved, 
pursuant to notice, for a Return of the 
Customs accounts of Gunpowder and Arms 
imported since 1847 into the colony of the 
Cape; and for an Address for a Return of 
all Ordinances ‘published at the Cape as to 
the sale of the same previous to November 
17, 1851. The noble Earl then said: 
When I addressed your Lordships upon 
the subject the other night, I confined my- 
self to the only fact which had then come 
to my knowledge. In reading the blue 
book, however, laid upon the table by the 
noble Earl the Secretary for the Colonies, 
I find that since the war broke out at the 
Cape, certain British merchants have not 
been ashamed to export from this country 
and others to the Cape, and have not been 
ashamed even of selling to our enemies, 
the Kafirs, arms and gunpowder, to the 
prejudice of our best interests both at 
home and the colony itself. The noble 
Earl has reprobated this practice; and it 
having come to the knowledge of the Go- 
vernor in November, he published an Or- 
dinance to prevent, as far as he could, fur- 
ther dealing and smuggling in arms and 
ammunition. My Lords, I am not aston- 
ished at the indignation the noble Earl ex- 
pressed in his letter at such a practice; 
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and I give the noble Earl credit for not 
havin what I should have deemed the 


false delicacy, of not bringing forward the 
names of those men who have been con- 
cerned in this detestable traffie. They 
have carried out, indeed, the principle of 
** free trade,”’ though to an extent which I 
am sure none of your Lordships can pos- 
sibly defend. They acted quite up to 
the favourite axiom of free-traders, that 
“capital owns no allegiance.” But, my 
Lords, I think I should not be doing my 
duty if I confined myself only to that part 
of the subject; for I have since heard that 
the trade in gunpowder and arms has been 
carried on with the Kafirs in the Cape colony 
for years; and I cannot but think that the 
enormous quantity of arms and gunpowder 
I can show your Lordships has been intro- 
duced into that colony for several years, 
has been one of the main causes, if not 
the main cause, of the war being pro- 
tracted to such length, and of the eompa- 
rative failure of Her Majesty’s troops in 
that period. It appears that for the first 
time in November last, it came under the 
observation of the Governor that this traffic 
was extensively carricd on, and he then, 
on November 17th, issued an ordinance— 
severe, but not too severe—for the purpose 
of putting a stop to it; and he then for the 
first time informed the noble Earl the See- 
retary for the Colonies that not only had 
the trade been carried on in the colony, 
but through Port Natal, and along the 
eastern side of the colony, and that he be- 
lieved it was also carried on vid Delagoa, 
a station belonging to the Portuguese. 
The letter from the Governor to the noble 
Earl appears to have crossed one from the 
noble Earl—a confidential letter, which 
had been written about the same time— 
for on the 14th January we find a despatch 
in which the noble Earl says— 

“In my confidential despatch of the 14th No- 
vember I informed you that I had learned from 
the Customs department that large shipments of 
gunpowder had been made from this country to 
the Cape of Good Hope, and I instructed you to 
adopt the most effeetual means in your power to 
— this powder from finding its way into the 

ands of the Kafirs. It is with a degree of sur- 
prise, which I am altogether at a loss to describe, 
that I have now learned from Mr. Commissary- 
General Miller, who arrived in this country by 
the last steamer, that for some months previously 
to his departure from the Cape it had been matter 
of general notoriety and common conversation in 
the colony, that there had been shipped coastwise 
from Cape Town large quantities of gunpowder, 
which could be intended for no other purpose than 
that of carrying on a trade—if not directly, with 
the Kafirs, who are now in arms against Her Ma- 
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immediate communication with our 
and supply them with this most essential 
for ¢ on the war. . Miller has men- 
tioned to me, as one instance of the oper manner 
in which this trade has been carried on, that to 
his own knowledge, Messrs. Walton and Bushell, 
in October or November last, shi for the west 
coast of the colony 100 barrels of powder, taken 
from the store in the custody of the Ordnance 
officers.” 


I thank the noble Earl for giving the 
names of the guilty parties in this trans- 
action, and they will now meet the infamy 
they deserve. The despatch proceeds ;— 


“This powder would, as he informs me, be 
landed either at St, Helen’s Bay or at the mouth 
of the Ora River, from either of which points 
it could with the utmost facility be conveyed to 
the hostile Kafirs. Were it not impossible to 
doubt information resting upon such high autho- 
rity as that of Mr. Miller, to whose merits you 
have frequently borne the strongest testimony, I 
should have been unable to believe that an extet- 
sive trade in gunpowder, for the supply of those 
who are ¢é in deadly hostility with Her 
Majesty’s forces and with the colony, could have 
been allowed for a long time after the breaking 
out of the war to be thus openly carried on from 
Cape Town, without any complaint being made 
to me on the subject. I have always supposed 
that almost the very first object which in every 
war must engage the attention of the person 
charged with conducting it, is that of cutting off, 
if possible, the enemy’s supply of ammunition ; 
and in the case of savages like the Kafirs, who 
are supposed to be unable to manufacture gun- 
powder, the importance of preventing them from 
obtaining it by traders were particularly obvious. 
I am the less able to understand why a trade 
in gunpowder was allowed to be carried on, be- 
cause I am informed that from the nature of the 
coast there would have been no difficulty in pre- 
venting it ; and even supposing that the existi 
law conferred upon you no legal power of inter- 
rupting the trade, and that it had been im le 
to have supplied the deficiency, you would have 
been fully justified, or rather, you would only 
have done what was your obvious duty, had you 
exercised a power beyond the law for the purpose 
of effectually — gunpowder from being 
conveyed by any channel it was in your power to 
close to those by whom it has been used for the 
slaughter of Her Majesty’s faithful subjects and 
troops. 1 trust that long before this 
ean reach you, all that is requisite will have been 
done on this important subject; but I must re- 
quest you to explain why it was so long neglected, 
and why no information as to the that was 
a FM was sent to me either by yourself or 

. Montagu.” 


The noble Earl here expresses his aston- 
ishment that he should have heen kept in 
ignorance of all this—that none of the 
servants of the Crown in the colony should 
have informed him of it. Well might 
the noble Earl, indeed, have been fie. 

with them if he had reeeived no 
information on the subject. But is it not 


Hs 
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astonishing that in the eleven months 
during which the war had then continued, 
the noble Earl should have been uninform- 
ed of a matter on which its duration so 
essentially depended? Your Lordships, 
hewever, will be yet more surprised when 
I say that the noble Earl was one of the 
few public men who did not know that this 
traffic was going on. Your Lordships, I 
say, will be still more astonished when I 
tell you that as far back as June a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons sat on 
this very question of the Kafir war, and 
that every witness who was examined be- 
fore this Committee bore testimony to the 
long-continued exercise of this disgraceful 
traffic, so dangerous to the safety of the 
colony—and that upon that Committee sat 
the colleague of the noble Earl, Mr. La- 
bouchere, President of the Board of Trade; 
Mr. Fox Maule, now a Cabinet Minister, 
and then Secretary at War; and the noble 
Earl's alter ego, Mr. Hawes, Under Sec- 
retary for the Colonies. Is it more mar- 
vellous that Sir H. Smith and Mr. Mon- 
tague should have omitted to inform the 
noble Earl of all this (one being at the 
frontier of Kafraria, and the other at Cape 
Town), than that the noble Earl should 
not have heard of it from his own col- 
leagues, from his own Under Secretary, 
from the evidence before a Committee of 
the House of Commons? Although, how- 
ever, the noble Earl may say that he per- 
sonally did not know this traffic was going 
on, still his responsible officers knew, and 
their neglect must be visited upon him. 
One of the first witnesses examined before 
the Committee was asked questions upon 
this subject, Major Bissett, who had been 
all his life in the colony, and for fifteen 
years an officer in the service: — 


“In what respect are the Kafirs more formida- 
ble now than they used to be ?—You may say in 
numbers, but particularly in bravery and their 
possession of fire-arms. You say the Kafirs 
are now better supplied with arms and ammuni- 
tion, and are much more formidable than they 
were in preceding wars ?—Yes; very much so. 
Are you aware how those arms and ammunition 
have been supplied to them?—No. Are the 
traders forbidden to carry arms and powder for 
sale? — Yes. Are they supplied by the tra- 
ders —No ; except in the case of smuggling. 
But gunpowder must be introduced in consid- 
erable quantities ?—Yes, it is so; there is no end 
of it. Is there any possibility of the Kafirs 
manufacturing powder if we could stop its expor- 
tation to them ?—None. Then we should put a 

to further war if we could put a stop to the 
introduction of powder ?—Yes, Could we stop 
the introduction of powder into that country ?— 
Not unless you extended the operation to Natal. 


The Earl of Malmesbury 
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Would not that be too great an extent of country 
to undertake operations over?—There would 
always be smuggling; there are so many little 
bays and means of landing anything on the coast 
of Kafirland. You spoke of many of the Kafirs 
having fire-arms: have you any idea of the pro- 
portion as far as you can judge from what you 
saw of them ?—Probably one-fourth or one-fifth 
of the whole may possess fire-arms. Do you 
think if the war continues they will be able to 
keep up the supply of powder which is necessary? 
—No; I do not think they have any means. of 
obtaining powder except what they capture, or the 
rebels take to them.—Are the arms which they 
have of English manufacture ?—All of them, I 
think, English ?—Yes, I think so.” 


M. de Stockenstroom gives similar evi- 
dence :— 

** Are you aware whether the Kaffrs are better 
armed now than they were ?—Yes. How did 
they obtain those arms ?—From the Colony. The 
Custom House returns will show what import of 
ammunition and fire-arms there is. Is it for- 
bidden ¢—The importation into the colony is legal ; 
it is unlawful to send them into Kafirland. You 
think that the trade in arms and ammunition 
comes from our own colony ’—The greatest part 
of it. Some may come from Natal, and some 
from the petty ports on the coast. The import of 
ae and ammunition in the Cape Colony is 
earful.” 


So Lieut. Colonel Smith bore the same 
testimony :— 


“You say the Kafirs are becoming more and 
more formidable by reason of being better armed 
and disciplined ?—Yes. Have they facilities for 
obtaining arms and ammunition ?—Yes, very 
great. They are imported into the colony by 
merchants, and the traders continue to smuggle 
them along the frontier. Would there be any 
great difficulty in preventing that trad: ?—Possi- 
bly not ; but more stringent regulations should be 
adopted. Do you think it would be expedient to 
check it ?—I think very expedient. From Algoa 
Bay to Port Natal there is scarcely any creek 
or place where it is easy for a vessel to have com- 
munication with the shore ?—There are places 
where vessels could have communication, but not 
many, and with considerable difficulty. That 
being the case, would there be likely to be much 
smuggling going on: could a vessel go and 
smuggle powder and arms without having any 
previous communication with the shore, and 
knowing to whom they were to sell ?—I do not 
think that the arms that find their way into the 
colony are smuggled that way: they are imported 
by the merchants to a large extent.” 


And, in short, all the witnesses confirmed 
this evidence. Now, my Lords, one might 
imagine that if the noble Earl had been 
aware of this state of things having ex- 
isted before the war, he would have at- 
tempted to put an end to it before the war 
broke forth—upon the plainest principles 
of self-preservation. It is proved, then, 
that his colleagues and the subordinates 
even of his own department, have been 
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remiss in their duties in not informing him 
of facts which they themselves were not 
only cognisant of, but had themselves 
elicited upon this Committee. My Lords, 
I have thus, therefore, laid the grievance 
before you, and I now ask the noble Earl 
what remedy he proposes to apply? On 
a former occasion I understood the noble 
Earl to say that a steamer had been sent 
to blockade the coast, and prevent these 
supplies from being landed. [Earl Grey 
was understood to dissent.] If the noble 
Earl has not done so, I do not think it of 
much importance, for I think the sending 
of a single steamer would have been a 
very insufficient measure. The coast from 
Delagoa Bay to Algoa Bay is upwards of 
600 miles in extent, and although there is 
a difference of opinion among the witnesses 
as to the number of places on which pow- 
der could be landed on that sea-board, it 
is impossible to believe that on a coast of 
such extent, there must not be several 
places fit for the purpose; so that a soli- 
tary steamer could not be sufficient to 
guard the entire coast. Indeed, the noble 
Earl himself, in his letter of January, 
states that there are two places—St. 
Helen’s Bay, or the mouth of the Orange 
River—at either of which points the pow- 
der could be landed, and with the utmost 
facility be conveyed to the hostile Kafirs; 
and to protect these two places alone, of 
course two steamers would be required. 
It appears, however, from the returns, 
that there are but three steamers on the 
Cape station, of which the largest is en- 
gaged in taking out the new Governor; 
and it is proved by the very servants of 
the Government that the present system is 
insufficient to check the evil. I think, 
then, my Lords, under such circumstances, 
that I am not departing from my duty in 
suggesting to the noble Earl that we 
should, now when the slave trade has been 
in a great degree suppressed, send to the 
southern coast some of the steamers now 
uselessly stationed on the western, and 
protect our interests in that quarter from 
the danger to which they are at present 
exposed. The question which I now pro- 
pose to ask the noble Earl is this—what 
means, naval or military, has he taken to 
prevent the increased exportation of gun- 
powder and arms from this country to the 
colony of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
the inereased exportation of them from 
the frontiers of that colony to the nations 
beyond them, and what hopes he enter- 
tains that the reduction of the exporta- 
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cae bear sensibly on the fate of the 
war 

Eart GREY said, if the noble Earl had 
had a little more acquaintance with the af- 
fairs of the Cape, he would have quite under- 
stood the apparent contradiction between 
his (Earl Grey’s) despatch and the fact 
that the existence of the trade in gun- 
powder at the Cape was mentioned by 
various witnesses before the Committee of 
last year. That a trade in arms and gun- 
powder had been carried on between the 
colony and the native tribes, in ordinary 
times of peace, to avery great extent, and 
that in spite of a very stringent law a 
large amount of the gunpowder introduced 
into the Cape was contraband, had been 
notorious to every one for many years. It 
was not the fault of the law; because there 
existed a law of a very stringent character, 
requiring all gunpowder going into that coun- 
try to pass through the hands of the Ord- 
nance officers a other Government fune- 
tionaries, and that the full sanction of the 
publie authorities for its importation should 
be obtained. No gunpowder could be land- 
ed at the Cape without notice given to the 
colonial authorities; none could be removed 
without certain formalities, which inter- 
posed great difficulties in the way of its 
falling into the hands of other than proper 
persons. But it had for many years been 
notorious that, in spite of that law, this 
trade was very actively carried on; and he 
found that, in 1842, the question was sub- 
mitted to the Executive Council of the 
Cape, whether more stringent measures 
ought not to be taken for the purpose of 
stopping the trade in powder for the supply 
of the natives to the north of the Orange 
River. The report made by the Committee 
of the Executive Council was to the follow- 
ing effect : ‘‘ That no further measures were 
necessary with respect to the trade in gun- 
powder, because the restrictions already 
imposed appeared perfectly sufficient, if 
put in force, to prevent such illicit traffic; 
and the entire prohibition of the sale of 
gunpowder within the country would be in- 
jurious to the interests of the inhabitants, 
particularly on the frontier, who required it 
to defend themselves and their property from 
the attacks of marauding natives. The diffi- 
culties to be encountered in the attempt to 
put a stop to the illicit traffic were to be 
traced, not to the want of a law for the 
purpose, but to the physical difficulties of 
the country, and the scattered nature of 
the population on the frontier, and to the 
want of a sufficient body of troops or a 
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well-organised police force along the north- 
ern boundary, comprehending an extent of 
eountry some hundred miles in length, and 
passable at so many different points.”’ This 
report was sent home with the Minutes of 
the Executive Council; but nothing was 
done. The noble Earl opposite (the Earl 
of Derby) was then Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, and as he took no measures 
in consequence, it was fairly to be inferred 
that he acquiesced in the decision, and con- 
sidered that it was impossible to take any 
further measures. He believed the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Malmesbury), if he would 
only consider the extent of the African 
coast to which these regulations applied, the 
defective means of communication through 
the Portuguese colonies, and the length of 
the frontier, would be obliged to acknow- 
ledge that it was utterly impossible to stop 
this smuggling trade. If he considered, 
further, that it was absolutely necessary 
that every farmer on the frontier should be 
supplied, as well as his servants, with 

owder and ammunition for his own de- 
ence and that of his household, and that, 
in fact, half the food of the frontier popu- 
lation was derived from the game they 
shot; and, again, that a profit so great was 
made by exchanging a pound of powder, 
which might be bought at Cape Town for 
8d., against an ox, which was worth 51.; 
to suppose that any restriction applicable 
to a state of peace could prevent that trade 
from going on would appear absolutely fu- 
tile. The law had now conferred additional 
powers on the Governor applicable to a 
state of war, by which he could at any time 
stop the issue of powder from any and every 
private gunpowder magazine within the 
colony, until further proclamation. This 
power was exercised by Sir George Napier, 
in 1838; and again, in 1842, he repub- 
lished his first proclamation, and warned 
the inhabitants of the penalties to which 
they were liable for the infraction of it. 
If the noble Earl would look attentively 
at the evidence taken before the Committee 
of last year, he would see that it applied 
to the supply of the Kafirs in time of peace, 
although it was now to be feared that they 
were supplying themselves, then, for the 
warfare which they subsequently made, and 
were now making. Looking back to the 
former situation of things, he did not be- 
lieve that any measure that could have 
been taken would have been effectual for 
the purpose of preventing this traffic from 
being carriedon. But, undoubtedly, it ap- 
peared to him that, with so stringent a 
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law on the Statute-book, when the war 
broke out, the first thing that should have 
occurred to the local authorities would 
have been to adopt every means in their 
power to put a stop to the trade. It was 
as natural to suppose that instructions to 
that effect would have been given to all 
the subordinate officers of the Soomanie 
as it was to suppose that in time of war 
every captain of a ship had power in his 
instructions to burn, sink, and destroy the 
vessels of the enemy. The evidence of 
Major Bisset quoted by the noble Earl, 
seemed to confirm this view of the case. 
He was asked, “ Are the Kafirs replenish- 
ing their stores ?”’ and stated, in answer, 
that he thought they had already supplied 
themselves by stealth, but that during the 
war care would be taken to cut off the su 

ply. Major Bisset, having been desperately 
wounded soon after the commencement of 
hostilities, knew nothing of what had subse- 
quently taken place. The Commissary Ge- 
neral, Mr. Miller, after his arrival in this 
country, had told him (Earl Grey) that he 
did not believe a single pound of powder 
‘had gone to the Kafirs, except what had 
been landed openly and avowedly in our 
own ports, where it was the great article 
of supply. Some powder was derived, un- 
doubtedly, from the Portuguese settlement 
at Delagoa Bay; but the trade by this 
roundabout route was not speedily carried 
on, and was of very trifling extent. The 
main supply to the Kafirs had, undoubtedly, 
come through Cape Town and the frontier. 
With respect to blockading the coast, he 
was informed that there was no coast in 
the world where it was so utterly impos- 
sible to carry on the smuggling trade. Mr. 
Miller told him that the best landing-place 
for troops and stores was East London, 
where arrangements were made by Sir 
Harry Smith, during the last Kafir war, 
for landing stores; but even at that point 
the difficulty was so great that a consider- 
able number of persons had lost their lives, 
even with all the appliances which could be 
afforded by the British Navy for landing 
goods; it was necessary to stretch a line 
from the vessel to the shore, and by using 
peculiarly-shaped boats small — 
might be conveyed to land. ithin our 
own dominions it was impossible that arms 
and ammunition could be landed without 
the knowledge of the Government authori- 
ties. Except at one or two of the small 
harbours, where no illegal trade was car- 
ried on, he believed it was impossible that 
gunpowder could be landed. On the west 
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coast there are difficulties of a similar char- 
acter; there being only one or two ts 
where they could land, and it only 
be done by small vessels, that are not fitted 
for the voyage from Europe, and which 
almost invariably take their cargoes from 
Cape Town. He believed that the Com- 
modore, hearing that it was probable the 
attempt would be made to land certain 
uantities of powder at the mouth of the 
Tega River, had ordered certain vessels 
to be sent to watch that part of the coast. 
But it was the opinion of those who were 
best acquainted with the colony, that it 
was not through these attempts to land 
that the real danger arose, because it was 
impossible to smuggle there, but that the 
real difficulty was to prevent the powder 
which was necessary in the colony from 
finding its way from those persons who, 
secing the immense profit to be obtained, 
would sell it to the Kafirs; and if their 
Lordships would look at the ordinance 
lately passed at the Cape, they would per- 
ceive that it was entirely directed to that 
end. It was not the evil of smuggling, 
properly so called—meaning by that the 
landing on the coast by stealth from ves- 
sels not duly entered at the Custom-house 
—that was the true source of mischief; but 
the real danger arose from powder being 
taken from the legal and authorised stores, 
and then sold to the Kafirs. The new 
ordinanee increased the severity of the re- 
gulations to check that offence; and he 
hoped it would do it successfully. This 
was undoubtedly a very painful subject, 
and naturally excited much interest among 
their Lordships. With regard to the re- 
tarn which the noble Earl had moved for, 
of course there would be no objection in 
granting it. He would only suggest that 
its designation should be slightly changed, 
to prevent the delay that would otherwise 
ensue, and that instead of asking for the 
quantity of powder imported into the Cape 
since 1847—for that return could not be 
made without communication with the Cape 
—he should call for a return of the powder 
exported from this country to that colony, 
which would afford precisely the same in- 
formation, and in a more speedy manner. 
It would afford the same information, be- 
cause powder was practically only intro- 
duced to the Cape, from the United King- 
dom and the British possessions. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE thought that little 
of the gunpowder used by the Kafirs was 
imported either from or through the Por- 
tuguese or any other foreign possessions in 
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Africa, and therefore it was obvious that 
it was furnished to them by British mer- 
chants at Cape Town, who sent it with a 
knowledge that it would be used for the 
purpose of slaughtering their own fellow 
countrymen. The noble Earl (Earl Grey) 
was quite correct in saying that the colo- 
nists on the frontier must have arms and 
gunpowder to protect themselves with from 
the Kafirs and from wild beasts; but the 
frontier colonists were the last persons in 
the world who would part with their arms 
and ammunition to the Kafirs, who were 
their enemies. The powder and muskets 
obtained by the enemy did not proceed 
from the settlers on the frontier, but from 
the merchants at Cape Town itself. It 
was the capitalist at Cape Town who sup- 
plied the enemy with the means of destruc- 
tion, by pursuing the trade which was 
deseribed by the noble Earl as being so 
very profitable. No effectual step had 
been taken till the late ordinance to check 
this atrocious traffic. The very contrary 
was the case. The fact was, the Govern- 
ment had been struggling for years to re- 
concile two things which were totally in- 
compatible, namely, an enormous extent 
of frontier, with a greatly reduced army; 
and this impracticable attempt was the 
root of all the difficulty. We had unwisely 
abandoned the system established, he be- 
lieved by Sir Richard Bourke, of limiting 
our commercial intercourse with the Kaftirs 
within certain times and places fixed and 
limited by law. The moment we allowed 
individual traders to pass the frontier with 
their commodities, it beeame impossible to 
prevent the sale of arms and powder to the 
Kafirs. He wished to call their Lordships’ 
attention for a few moments to the evi- 
dence contained in the papers which had 
been laid upon their table. At page 344, 
Major Sir James Anderson, speaking on 
the 3rd of July, 1851, said, he thought a 
change might be effected in the habits of 
the Kafirs—first, by establishing military 
posts, and then by inducing them to 
attend fairs, where they might exchange 
their cattle for British s. At ques- 
tion 2,722, he gave his opinion that 
although there might be men of good 
character who supplied the goods to the 
Kafirs, yet they were obliged to employ 
persons of very inferior character to sell 
them, sometimes British deserters; and at 
question 2,725 he added that, by prevent- 
ing the traders from going into the coun- 
try, and by making the inhabitants resort 
to the fairs, the introduction of arms and 
R 2 
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ammunition might be considerably check- 
ed, but not altogether suppressed. He 
(Lord Monteagle) would next refer to the 
testimony given by General Sir George 
Napier on the 23rd of June, 1851, who, 
in answer to question 1,617, stated that 
the traders introduce gunpowder and arms, 
brandy, and everything that is bad among 
the Kafirs—that they smuggle very much 
—that things were better under the sys- 
tem established by Lord Charles Somer- 
set (or rather by Sir Richard Bourke), 
when there were fairs held, at which 
the Kafirs met the traders, and bought 
what they wanted — that that system 
seemed to work well; but that now the 
traders take gunpowder and arms into 
Kafirland, which were supplied by the 
merchants at Cape Town and Graham’s 
Town, who purchased large quantities of 
arms in England—that he (Sir George 
Napier) had tried to stop the gunpowder 
from going to the Kafirs, but found it im- 
possible to do so. Again, at question 
1,619, the same witness added, ‘* Do not 
let the traders go into Kafirland, except as 
formerly. Put a stop to itinerant traders.” 
Now, if all this evidence was entitled to 
any weight, and he thought it was entitled 
to the very greatest, it pointed out the course 
which the Government ought to pursue in 
accomplishing an object that he could not 
consider so entirely hopeless as the noble 
Earl the Secretary for the Colonies seemed 
to suppose. Experience proved that it was 
peer practicable. At the same time, 

e could not find language strong enough 
to express his abhorrence of the merchants, 
whether in England or at Cape Town, who 
made use of a time of calamity like the pre- 
sent to draw from an infamous commerce the 

rofits that the noble Earl had described. 

heir conduct recalled to his mind the lan- 
guage of the Dutch merchants, who, when 
reproached by Louis XIV. for carrying on 
a somewhat similar traffic, frankly told that 
monarch that if they could make a good 
profit from a trade with the infernal regions, 
they would not hesitate to do so though at 
the risk of burning their sails. 

The Eart of MALMESBURY replied. 
He referred to the evidence of an officer 
of engineers to show that powder could be 
landed on the coast, notwithstanding the 
opinion to the contrary of the noble Earl 
the Secretary for the Colonies. He agreed 
to the suggestion of the noble Earl for 
altering the terms of his Motion for the 
returns. 

Eart GREY added, that the collector 
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of Customs at Cape Town believed that 
nearly all the powder obtained by the 
Kafirs paid duty, and went through the 
Custom House at Cape Town. The noble 
Earl also expressed his belief that it would 
be impossible to prevent the landing of 
gunpowder in time of peace; and remarked 
that from certain quantities of saltpetre 
and sulphur that had been sent to the 
frontier settlers, he inferred that the manu- 
facture of gunpowder was being introduced 
into the colony. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH 

thought the Colonial Office ought to be able 
to produce the returns now asked for by 
his noble Friend, according to the original 
terms of his Motion. It only required a 
little attention to system and method in 
taking the statistics of the imports at the 
Cape. 
Sass GREY defended the alteration he 
had suggested in the wording of the Mo- 
tion, as the more convenient and speedy 
mode of attaining the same end. 

Motion, as amended, agreed to. 


COUNTY COURTS FURTHER EXTENSION 
BILL, 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorpv BROUGHAM then moved the 
Second Reading of this Bill, and explained 
that it was the same as the one which 
was sent down by their Lordships to the 
other House of Parliament last Session, 
and returned from thence the last day of 
the Session, with one or two slight excep- 
tions. Some alterations were made on the 
Bill in its progress through the other 
House, not in its substance and import, 
but in the mode of carrying its objects 
into effect; and considering most of these 
to be improvements, he had retained them. 
There was, however, one material altera- 
tion which the House of Commons had in- 
troduced, namely, the clause which had 
been inserted in the Bill as presented by 
him, and which their Lordships struck out 
last year, enabling barristers, whether in- 
structed by attorneys or not, to appear on 
behalf of parties. Considerable difference 
of opinion existed in their Lordships’ House 
with respect to that clause, and eventually 
it was struck out. He had restored the 
clause in the present Bill; the object of 
the clause was to repeal a provision in the 
County Courts Act of 1846, which prohibit- 
ed the counsel who practised in those courts 
from taking briefs from the suitors them- 
selves, and required that they should be 
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instructed by an attorney. He would re- 
mind their Lordships that probably, in the 
County Courts, the same practice prevailed 
as in the Superior Courts, namely, that 
eounsel. were not in the habit of taking 
briefs from the clients themselves, but from 
attorneys. He, however, thought that it 
was desirable that an option should be 
given upon the matter, and therefore it 
was that he had reinserted this clause in 
the Bill. With respect to the Superior 
Courts, there was no inflexible statute 
law or common law which prohibited coun- 
sel from taking briefs from the clients 
themselves ; but they had always been 
prevented from doing so by usage or 
custom, the etiquette of the Bar. In the 
Superior Courts, generally speaking, no 
counsel took a brief in a cause, unless 
he had been instructed by an attorney 
—a practice which in most cases he (Lord 
Brougham) approved of. He thought it 
expedient that both in the superior and 
inferior courts a line should be drawn 
between the two branches of the pro- 
fession, and that, as a general rule, no 
barrister should appear on behalf of par- 
ties in either the courts at Westmin- 
ster or in County Courts without being in- 
structed by an attorney or solicitor. But 
he also thought that the same freedom 
upon that point which existed in the Supe- 
rior Courts might be extended to the 
County Courts without any fear of its 
being abused. His objection to passing a 
law which would prevent counsel from 
taking a brief in a County Court directly 
from a client was, that circunistances might 
arise when the ordinary rule should be de- 
parted from. The professional etiquette 
was a flexible rule; it went to circum- 
stances; it admitted of exceptions in cases 
of necessity. The statutes’ prohibition was 
inflexible and allowed no exception, how- 
ever urgent the necessity for the barrister’s 
protection. The Bill which had passed 
their Lordships’ House last Session upon 
this subject, and which had been sent down 
to the House of Commons, might appear, 
from the number of Amendments which 
that House had made, to have undergone 
considerable alteration. That, however, 
was not the case, for the other House had 
adhered to the substantial portions of the 
Bill, and only embodied its enactments 
in a different form. The noble Lord con- 
cluded by moving that the Bill be read a 
second time. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, he always had 
been and still was a warm friend to the 
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County Courts, and he was sure their es- 
tablishment had most materially improved 
the administration of justice in this coun- 
try. He rejoiced to see a Bill again brou 

in which improved the Acts that had been 
previously passed. [Lord Brovenam: Im- 
proved and extended.] But he regretted 
that an alteration had been made in this 
Bill after it left their Lordships’ House last 
Session—an alteration not only materially 
affecting the profession to which he be- 
longed, but—what was infinitely more im- 
portant still—affecting the due administra- 
tion of justice. He believed we were greatly 
indebted in this country to the distinction 
which had been drawn from time imme- 
morial between the functions of attorneys 
and the functions of barristers, and he 
thought that that distinction ought to be 
sacredly preserved. -With one exception, 
this distinction had been instituted not by 
law but by usage; but when the County 
Courts were established, it was felt that 
an exception should be made with regard 
to those courts, and that it should be 
made by a itive enactment on the 
subject. With respect to the Courts at 
Westminster Hall and on circuit, there 
was @ superintendence and a discipline 
abundantly sufficient to keep up all wise 
and salutary rules regarding the profes- 
sion, without any legal enactment; but it 
was felt that in the County Courts such 
discipline and superintendence would not 
exist, and must be supplied by the Legis- 
lature. It was therefore rovided by the 
91st section of the County Courts Act, that 
no barrister should appear in any of those 
courts unless instructed by an attorney. 
That he believed was a judicious and salu- 
tary rule, and most earnestly would he 
advise their Lordships to continue it; be- 
cause if that rule or custom were not main- 
tained, the distinction between the two 
branches of the profession in the Count 

Courts would be entirely obliterated; liti- 
gation would be stirred up and multiplied 
to an indefinite extent among the lower 
orders, by having every stage from the 
beginning to the end of the suit conducted 
by aspurious barrister; the profession would 
be degraded, and, what was still worse, 
the most serious evils would be entailed 
upon the public. Such a class d 

the order to which they belonged; and the 
serious objection he entertained to the 
24th clause of the noble and learned 
Lord’s Bill was, that it would have a 
tendency to increase the evil. He knew 
that there was an idea abroad in fa- 
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vour of what was called ‘‘ free trade in 
law.”’ Now, although there were many 
things to which the principle of free trade 
was well adapted, he could not think that 
the law was one of them. It was his opin- 
ion that it was highly desirable that this 
prohibition against counsel practising in 
the County Courts without being in- 
structed by attorneys or solicitors, should 
continue. It was said, indeed, that it 
was at present competent for a barrister 
to decline practice which was not accom- 

nied by instructions from an attorney; 
bat if it were for the general good that 
such a usage should prevail, surely there 
could be no objection to its being enforced 
by legal enactment. The barrister, too, 
ought to be guarded against a practice 
which now prevailed, namely, that of at- 
torneys acting in court, not on their ac- 
count, but in the capacity of advocates, 
and instructed by other attorneys. He 
was ready to second any measure which 
should put an end to such a practice. Ifa 
suitor were contented with one law agent, 
he might choose an attorney to act for 
him; but if he thought proper to have two 
law agents, an advocate as well as an at- 
torney, that advocate ought to be a bar- 
rister, both for the sake of the suitor him- 
self, and also for the sake of the Bar. The 
question was one with which the interests 
of justice were very intimately connected, 
and he could not help regretting that his 
noble and learned Friend had not allowed 
himself to be guided by the strong opinion 


expressed in their Lordships’ House last | 


Session, that a clause of this kind was 
necessary. He (Lord Campbell) trusted 
that it would be introdueed in Committee, 
and in that hope he would give his entire 
and cordial support to the Bill. 

Lorv CRANWORTH did not rise for 
the purpose of protracting the discussion 
on this subject. He only wished to say 
that he reserved for himself the full 
power of expressing in Committee, when 
the Bill should reach that stage, the opin- 
ion which he expressed last year upon the 
same point, and which, it would be re- 
membered, was generally to the same 
effect as that which had just been given 
by his noble and learned Friend beside him 
(Lord Campbell), though he did not antici- 
pate quite the extent of evil contempiated 
by his noble and learned Friend. His ob- 
ject in now rising was to make a remark up- 
on the general frame of the Bill. Though, 
as their Lordships were aware, it was 
only one Bill, it had, in fact, two distinct 
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objects—one half of the Bill related to 
the extension of jurisdiction of the County 
Courts over those subjects in which they 
had jurisdiction at present, and which he 
would call common law jurisdiction; the 
other half of the Bill conferred upon them 
powers for assisting the Court of Chancery 
in carrying into execution such decrees 
and orders as it might issue, and to a cer. 
tain extent to enable them to discharge the 
functions of the Masters in Chancery. 
On the importance of both these objects 
he entirely concurred with his noble and 
learned Friend last year, and he concurred 
with him still; but he owned he enter. 
tained considerable doubt as to the poliey 
of now proceeding with that part of the 
Bill which related to the Court of Chan. 
cery, when they knew—or, at least, had 
been informed upon authority which they 
could not doubt the accuracy of —that 
there was soon to be brought into the 
other House, and he hoped before the end 
of the Session would be brought before 
their Lordships, a Bill which would grapple 
with this and all the other difficulties of 
the Court of Chaneery. In those cireum- 
stances he doubted the propriety of run- 
ning the risk which would be oceasioned 
by the passing of this Bill, of increasing 
the difficulties which existed in carrying 
into execution the recommendations of the 
Commissioners with respect to the very 
matter which formed the subject of one 
half of this Bill. He thought it would be 
more expedient to strike the part relating 
to the Court of Chancery out of the pre- 
sent Bill, and introduce it as a separate 
measure, which they could either pass or 
not, according as they might be satisfied or 
otherwise with the larger measure with 
reference to the Court of Chancery. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that the point 
urged by his noble and learned Friend had 
not escaped him. He was aware that when 
the measure to which his noble Friend al- 
luded came before the other House, it might 
be found to contain some provisions re- 
specting the taking of evidence, and the 
transactions of other business belonging 
to the Masters’ Offices, on which he now 
proposed to give powers to the County 
Courts. But still he could not help think- 
ing, from the best attention which he had 
bestowed upon the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, that it would be found not to dis- 
pense with the necessity of some such pro- 
vision as should give the County Courts 
certain of the functions now performed b 
the Masters in Chancery. It would still 
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be necessary to take evidence in the 
country, and have other matters there 
transacted, without bringing parties or 
their agents up to London. That, however, 
would be more easily considered at a fu- 
ture stage of the measure; but he entirely 
concurred with his noble and learned Friend 
in deprecating any proceeding which might 
have the effect of retarding or impeding 
reforms of a more extensive and impor- 
tant nature. With respect to what had 
fallen from the Lord Chief Justice, he 
(Lord Brougham) could not think that his 
noble and learned Friend. had fully or suffi- 
ciently considered the subject on which he 
had spoken. He had argued that the dif- 
ference between the County Courts and the 
Superior Courts was such as well to justify 
& particular enactment in the case of the 
former. Now, it was not merely the in- 
fluence of the Bench, or of usage, and eti- 
quette connected with that usage, in the 
Superior Courts, which served to prevent the 
confounding together of the two branches 
of the profession, because in the country 
Courts of Bankruptcy and in all other 
courts except the County Courts—in the 
more obscure as well as the higher courts, 
the barrister was left at perfect liberty, 
and there was nothing to prevent him 
from taking practice without the inter- 
vention of an attorney or solicitor. The 
etiquette which prevailed in the Superior 
Courts was not universally recognised, and 
there was no confusion, notwithstanding, 
between the two branches of the legal 
profession. And was it not right to 
throw around the barrister a protection 
by which he might be enabled to defend 
himself against combinations by solici- 
tors and attorneys? That such combina- 
tions had at times existed, there could be 
no doubt whatever. In one instance, of 
which he (Lord Brougham) had some re- 
collection, a member of his profession, in 
consequence of what he believed to be the 
faithful discharge of his duty in the other 
House of Parliament, incurred for a season 
the displeasure of the other branch of the 
profession, and a circular was issued to that 
part of the country in which the barrister 
practised, giving a plain intimation of the 
opinion of the principal attorneys and soli- 
citors that he should be visited with the 
displeasure of the profession for what he 
had said in his place in Parliament. That 
displeasure was exercised not only affirma- 
tively but negatively, by withholding all 
professional intercourse from the obnoxious 
party; but the barrister in question, know- 
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ing that it was usage alone which ted 
him from throwing open his chambers, and 
taking practice without the intervention of 
attorneys, gave an intimation that he would 
resort to this course. By these means room 
was afforded for explanations, and the cir- 
cular was ultimately withdrawn. Other 
combinations had also existed at times upon 
different and perhaps less important ques- 
tions. What would their Lordships think 
of combinations among attorneys and 
solicitors not to give a brief to a barrister 
in any Court f he should presume to 
attend the County Courts, that branch of 
the profession being minded to have amono- 
poly of those courts? In such a case, if 
etiquette were the only prohibition, a bar- 
rister might protect himself against such 
a combination. He (Lord Brougham) threw 
out these remarks by way of ifustration of 
the view which he had submitted to their 
Lordships, and he commended them to the 
candid consideration of his noble and 
learned Friend. Another subject had 
again been pressed on his attention. A pro- 
posal had been made now, as last Session, 
to vest in the County Courts a general 
equitable jurisdiction, and a petition had 
been presented to that House. praying that 
they might be given an equitable juris- 
diction in the case of sums of money not 
exceeding 5007. He wished to take that 
opportunity of saying that he had given 
the suggestion his best and most attentive 
consideration, and he had arrived at the 
opinion that it was entirely impossible to fix 
any such rule. He should, however, con- 
tinue to direct his attention to the subject, 
as he was aware of the interest which it 
excited in many parts of the country. He 
had presented a Bill to the House last 
Session which embraced this subject; and, 
as it appeared to him, without the manifold 
objections to which the plan of giving 
the equitable jurisdiction under a certain 
amount was plainly liable. Last Session 
the Bill had been much considered, but 
it had not passed their Lordships’ House, 
although it had never been rejected by 
them. 

Lorp CAMPBELL, referring to the 
instance of combination mentioned by his 
noble and learned Friend, observed that 
pthere was little danger of the attempt of 
the solicitors and attorneys prevailin 
against an individual whose splendid tal- 
ents and profound learning were such as 
to make him generally sought after by 
suitors. No one seat be more proud of 
his profession than he (Lord Campbell) 
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was; but there must be in every rank and 
profession some members not so remark- 
able as others for delicacy and propriety; 
and in the present case he feared that 
there might be a class of barristers, who 
never came to London, who were not in 
the slightest degree under the influence of 
the leaders of the profession, and who, 
unless they were restrained by ‘positive 
enactment, would be liable to be tempted 
into improper proceedings. He had ob- 
served that his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Brougham) was by no means confi- 
dent in the correctness of the opinion 
which he had expressed upon this subject, 
and he implored him to be guided by the 
decision which their Lordships had already 
arrived at. 
Bill read 2°. 


PATENT LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


Lorp BROUGHAM presented a Bill 
for the further Amendment of the Law 
touching Letters Patent for Inventions. 
His Lordship, who spoke in a scarcely 
audible tone, was understood to say, that 
the measure was similar in principle to 
that which had been under the consid- 
eration of Parliament last Session, but 
that it did not embody the Amendments 
introduced into the Bill of last year by the 
House of Commons. 

Loxrv CAMPBELL: I hope my noble 
and learned Friend retains the clause in 
the Bill of last year which gives the Courts 
of Law a power to grant an injunction in 
case of infringement of patent. 


Lorpv BROUGHAM: Yes, certainly I 
d 


0. 
Bill read 1+. 
House adjourned to Monday next. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 13, 1852. 
Minvrss.] Pustic Bu.—1° Railways (Ireland). 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Sm BENJAMIN HALL wished to put 
@ question to the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government with reference to an 
appointment which had lately taken place 
to a canonry in the Cathedral church of 
Durham. In 1836 Dr. Maltby was ap- 
a Bishop of Durham, and he (Sir B. 

all) found from the Parliamentary papers 
that 8,000/. a year was assigned to the see 
of Durham, and that Dr. Maltby, being a 

Lord Campbell 
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Bishop upon a new foundation, was entitled 
to that sum. He found, however, from a 

per presented last year, that Dr. Maltby 
od received 79,6581, more than that in- 
come. In 1843 there was a vacancy in the 
rectory of Eaglescliffe, and the Bishop ap- 
pointed his son to that valuable preferment, 
which was worth ],200/. a year. Three 
weeks ago a canonry, which he believed 
was known as a “‘ golden canonry,”’ became 
vacant in the Cathedral church of Durham, 
and the Bishop appointed this same son, 
the rector of Eaglescliffe, to that canonry. 
He (Sir B. Hall) wished to ask whether any 
remonstrances had been made by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, or whether any cor- 
——— had taken place between them 
and the Bishop with reference to this ap- 

intment; and, if so, whether the noble 
pa would have any objection to the pro- 
duction of such correspondence ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL understood 
that a correspondence had taken place with 
regard, he believed, to the emoluments the 
canon was to receive, and there would be 
no objection to lay it on the table. His 
hon. Friend seemed to be under some mis- 
apprehension as to the value of the ‘‘ golden 
eanonry.”’ The Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers had been taking measures to reduce all 
the canonries to 1,000/. a year; and by an 
Order in Council the value of the canonry 
to which the hon. Baronet alluded would 
be reduced to that amount. 


BRITISH SUBJECTS IN AUSTRIA. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY wished to 
ask the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment a question on the subject of the 
recent expulsion of certain Scottish clergy- 
men from the Austrian territories, by order 
of Prince Schwarzenberg, and, as it was 
alleged, in contravention of the municipal 
laws of the Austrian empire, as well as of 
internal rights. He would not now recapi- 
tulate the facts towhich his question re- 
ferred; but he wished to draw the noble 
Lord’s attention to its importance, relating, 
as it did, to the expulsion of certain Scot- 
tish clergymen from the Austrian territory, 
under circumstances of great cruelty and 
hardship. He wished to ask whether 
the statement of facts which he (Mr. An- 
stey) had made on a former occasion was 
correct, and also whether it was not true 
that under the laws of Hungary before the 
revolution, and under the Austrian consti- 
tution of 1848, ample liberty of conseience 
was secured to persons of the religious per- 
suasion of these gentlemen? He wi 
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to ask, also, whether, applying the prece- 
dent of Mr. Finlay’s claim upon the Greek 
Government to the present case, the noble 
Lord was prepared to say that, supposing 
the expulsion to have taken place merely 
because of the religious profession of those 
parties, or merely because it was thought 
expedient to gratify the wishes of a por- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Austria, this was not a case demanding the 
most exact attention and scrutiny at the 
hands of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
the most ample reparation at the hands of 
the Austrian Government ? 

Lory JOHN RUSSELL replied, that 
there was so far truth in the statement of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, that cer- 
tain persons, ministers of the Scotch Free 
Church, who were residing in the Aus- 
trian territories, for the purpose of the 
conversion of the Jews to the Christian 
faith, had been expelled from those terri- 
tories. Those persons stated that they 
had not attempted to make proselytes 
from the Roman Catholic to the Protestant 
faith, but that their sole endeavour was to 
promote Christianity among the Jewish 
population. They certainly seemed to 
have been persons who entirely separated 
themselves from any political associations 
or proceedings whatever. But when the 
hon. and learned Member asked him whe- 
ther liberty of conscience was secured by 
the ancient laws of Hungary, and the 
constitution of 1848, he (Lord John Rus- 
sell) could only state that it was well 
known that the ancient laws of Hun- 
gary were exceedingly favourable to re- 
ligious freedom, and so, he believed, was 
the constitution of 1848; but these laws 
had at present no effect in Hungary, 
and the Austrian Government had thought 
proper to repeal the constitution. Her 
Majesty’s Government had not at present 
information of the grounds upon which the 
steps that the question referred to had 
been taken; but upon representation made 
to Lord Granville, he had addressed a 
communication upon the subject to Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Vienna. He (Lord 
John Russell) was not able to state whe- 
ther the proceedings of the Austrian Go- 
vernment had been against the present 
municipal laws of the Austrian empire, or 
contrary to international rights; but un- 
doubtedly, the case called for explanation, 
from the hardship of the sudden expulsion 
of innocent persons, and their considerable 
loss of property in consequence of that 
expulsion. 
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THE HOLMFIRTH CATASTROPHE. 


Mr. SANDARS gave notice that on 
Monday he would ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
it was his intention to institute an inqui 
into the frightful loss of life which had 
recently occurred at Holmfirth, and whe- 
ther any funds would be made available on 
behalf of the sufferers ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he was in 
& condition to answer the question at once. 
He had received from the magistrates an 
account of the appalling calamity to which 
the hon. Member referred, and they stated 
that an inquest had been begun on some 
of the bodies that had been found, and 
they requested the Government to send a 
competent engineer to attend the adjourned 
inquest, and to make previous inquiries as 
to the cause of the accident; they also 
stated something as to another reservoir, 
with respect to which they thought inves- 
tigation desirable. A gentleman had ac- 
cordingly been directed to go down and 
watch the proceedings, and render any 
assistance to the magistrates that he could. 
With regard to the last part of the ques- 
tion, he could not hold out hopes of any 
assistance from the public money; and he 
trusted that the case would be amply met 
by public subscriptions. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill to carry into effect cer- 
tain provisions contained in the Copyright 
Treaty with France, and said, that inas- 
much as this Bill contained a principle of 
legislation novel to the House, it would 
perhaps be deemed proper that he should 
in a very few words explain what that 
principle, or extension of principle, was. 
The House were aware that by an Act 
passed in 1838 the subject of interna- 
tional copyright generally was raised. By 
that Act (1 & 2 Vict. c. 59) it was pro- 
vided that the Crown might, by an Order 
in Council, give to books, prints, music, 
and similar articles from foreign countries 
the same privileges of copyright as were 
enjoyed in this country, provided those 
foreign countries conceded reciprocal pri- 
vileges. By an Act passed in 1844, en- 
titled the International Copyright Amend- 
ment Act (7 Vict. c. 12), these powers 
were extended to articles of sculpture, and 
other works of art. In these enactments 
original works only were included, trans- 
lations being expressly excluded. In order 
to procure the benefits of these enact- 
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ments, treaties had been entered into with 
Prussia, Saxony, and some other States on 
the Continent; and we were at this mo- 
ment in communication with Bavaria on 
the same subject. Gentlemen who had 
paid attention to this subject were aware 
that for a long time negotiations had been 
going on between this country and France 
upon the question of international copy- 
right, but that the various proposals of the 
two countries had not hitherto terminated in 
any satisfactory arrangement. The French 
Government, however, had recently sent 
over a gentleman to this country, specially 
commissioned to negociate with the Go- 
vernment on the terms on which the regu- 
lation could be relaxed; and the result of 
communications with that gentleman was 
the treaty between the two Governments, 
a copy of which had been laid on the table 
of the House. It was to enable the Go- 
vernment to carry out certain stipulations 
in that treaty that he now moved for leave 
to bring in the present Bill. By this 
treaty various extensions of powers were 
proposed to be made in the Act of 1844, 
but as they were of a trifling description, 
he would not dwell upon them at length, 
contenting himself with a reference to the 
more important principle contained in the 
Bill to which he already adverted. 
He would at once proceed to state what 
that principle was. It had been strongly 
pressed upon the Government by France 
that we should extend the protection now 
confined to original works to translations 
of works; and after some discussion the 
British Government agreed to that pro- 
posal, with certain restrictions and modi- 
fications. It was now intended to give 
protection to the authorised translation of 
the original work, on certain terms. It 
seemed to him unjust and improper to 
place translations on the same, or anything 
like the same, footing as original publica- 
tions, for he thought there was a plain 
distinction between them. It might, in- 


deed, be contended that a translation, 


being the result of a new application of 
original labour, should be considered as an 
independent work, and under certain cir- 
cumstances he thought that was so. Trans- 
lations of works of imagination and poems, 
even of works of fiction (for instance, one 
of Sir Walter Scott’s novels), must, it 
was clear, be very imperfect, if they had 
not in a great degree the merit of the 
original works. On the other hand, there 
was a class of works purely historical and 
scientific, as Humboldt’s Cosmos (which 
Mr. Labouchere 
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had been translated by various in 
England), the translations of which were 
little more than mere reproductions of the 
original work, by a merely mechanical 
operation. Taking all these questions into 
consideration, it appeared to the Govern. 
ment that it would not be right to accede 
to the proposal of the French Government, 
or to grant a very extended protection to 
translations; but that it might be just, 
that it would be a great advantage to the 
author of the original work, and that the 
general advantages of the arrangement 
would more than counterbalance any in- 
conveniences which might arise from it, if 
for a certain limited period protection were 
given to the authorised translation of an 
original work, It was agreed, therefore, 
that for a period of five years the author 
of an original work, published in either 
country, should be entitled to protection 
for the translation which he himself au- 
thorised, provided that at the time he pub- 
lished the original he announced on the 
title-page of such first publication his in- 
tention of protecting the translation, and 
that the latter was published within a cer- 
tain limited period after the former. This 
was the principal provision of the Bill; 
which would, however, not only enable the 
Government to carry out the convention 
into which they had entered with France, 
but would enable them to make similar 
conventions with other Powers; for it was 
clear that the law on the subject should be 
of universal application; and that if we 
entered into a convention of this kind with 
France we should be prepared to make 
similar conventions with all other coun- 
tries who were willing to enter into them. 
The measure would also extend the power 
of the Crown, and might lead to future 
negotiations with such other countries as 
should be desirous to make arrangements 
similar to those which had been entered 
into with France. The Bill, in fact, not 
only carried into effect the convention with 
France, but must also be regarded as a 
sort of complement to the measure of 
1844. 

Viscount MAHON said, that, so far 
from offering any opposition to the propo- 
sition of the right hon. Gentleman, he 
thought, on the contrary, that he was 
entitled to the thanks of the publie for the 
care he had bestowed on the subject. He 
thought also that the thanks of the publie, 
and more especially of men of letters, were 
due to the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton (Viscount Palmerston), under 
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whose administration of the Foreign Office 
this treaty was entered into. He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman had taken a just 
view of the subject of translations; it was 
a subject of difficulty—for while, on the 
one hand, translations could not claim to 
be put on a footing with original works, 
on the other hand, he concurred with him 
that they were entitled to some degree of 
protection. There was an obvious advan- 
tage to the public in such a course. The 

had an example in the case of the wor 

that had been cited by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, Humboldt’s Cosmos; it was a 
strictly scientific work, without any room 
for the play of fancy, or for any especial 
felicity of diction; but yet, even in a work 
of this kind there was a great difference 
in the degree of merit of the various 
translations of it, and the popular accept- 
ance of such a work must depend upon the 
fidelity with which the translation of the 
work may have been executed. It was of 
advantage to the public that there should 
be one translation that should come for- 
ward under the auspices of the author of 
the original work, and that they should 
give to the author of the original work 
some interest in providing an authorised 
translation. On that ground he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman had taken a just 
view of the subjeet, or had fixed a proper 
period, for the present at least, when he 
named five years as the time of vested 
right in translations; and he trusted there 
would be no division of opinion as to the 
utility of passing this Bill. His learned 
Friend Mr. Justice Talfourd introduced 
the Bill on the subject, and when he 
ceased to be a Member of the House that 
Bill came into his (Viscount Mahon’s) 
hands; but he (Viscount Mahon) and Mr. 
Justice Talfourd both felt they could not 
complete the subject in a satisfactory man- 
ner without the aid of a treaty respecting 
international copyright. He rejoiced to 
see that some progress had been made 
towards effecting that object; and he was 
anxious to elicit from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in what condition they stood with 
respect to other countries besides those 
which he had mentioned. There were two 
countries of especial importance—Belgium, 
which, from its geographical position and 
manufactures, was able to compete in 
many respects with great advantage with 
England and France; and there was 
another country of still more importance— 
the United States of America. In con- 
sequence of the affinity of race and of 
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language, there was no country with which 
it was more desirable that they should 
come to a understanding with regard 
to copyright, or any other subject, than 
the United States of America. He had 
reason to believe, frem communications 
from that country, that there was now 
(what there was not at a former period 
a growing wish for the establishment 
a system of copyright between the two 
countries ; and he hoped that the negotia- 
tions on that subject would now have a 
happier issue than at a former period, He 
wished to know from the right hon, Gentle- 
man if any negotiations were in progress 
between those countries to which he had 
referred, or: whether he could hold out to 
them the expectation of establishing such 
negotiations on the passing of this Bill ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE could only say, 
in answer to the question of the noble 
Lord, that at present he was not aware 
of any negotiations going on with any 
country but the one he had already ad- 
verted to; but it was the intention of Go- 
vernment, when this Bill should become 
law, to communicate the law as it should 
then stand to the various countries of the 
world, especially to the United States, 
and to urge upon them the subject, in 
order that a negotiation might be entered 
into that would lead to a satisfactory eon- 
clusion. 

Leave given. Bill ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Attorney 
General. 


- PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION 
(SCOTLAND). 


The LORD ADVOCATE moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill to extend the Right 
of Voting for Members of Parliament, 
and to amend the Laws relating to the 
Representation of the People in Scotland. 
The learned Lord said that the provisions - 
of this Bill would be so nearly identical 
with those of the Bill moved the other 
night, by the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government for England, that he need 
not detain the House with many observa- 
tions. There was a topic, however, to 
which he could not help adverting. It 
was the good fortune of his noble Friend 
who introduced the English Bill, not only 
to have introduced and witnessed through- 
out its whole career the results of the 
first measure of reform, but also to have 
been the instrument of introducing the 
second measure, which was in to 
extend it. In regard to reform in Seot- 
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land, the case was different, Of his great 
countryman. who introduced the former 
Bill (Lord Jeffrey), unfortunately we had 
nothing now left except the fruit of his 
public labours and the honoured memory 
of his name; and he (the Lord Advocate) 
could not more properly and more appro- 
priately commence the honourable and 
gratifying task committed to him than by 
recalling to the recollection of the House 
the name of one who devoted, during so 
long a period of his life, his great ability 
to the cause of the liberties of his coun- 
try—a man who had spread the fame of 
Scotland throughout every part of the 
world where the English language was 
understood, and whose name would be 
venerated and loved by every true son of 
Seotland as long as genius and eloquence, 
and learning, and patriotism, were honour- 
ed and appreciated. When Francis Jeffrey 
moved the first Reform Bill for Scotland, 
he had a task imposed upon him which, in 
some particulars, was even one of greater 
interest than that which had devolved upon 
his noble Friend in the introduction of the 
Bill for England. The electoral system of 
England, though overlaid by antiquated 
abuses, yet preserved in its form, and to a 
certain extent in its substance, something 
of popular representation. Scotland at 
that time had not even itsshadow. The 
state of the representation in Scotland 
before the Reform Bill, would, when a few 
years had passed away, be entitled to a 
ana among the fabulous parts of Scottish 
istory. The county representation was 
vested in a small knot of landholders called 
the Court of Freeholders, not freeholders 
in the English acceptation of the word, but 
persons holding directly of the Crown pro- 
perty valued according to certain ancient 
valuations at a certain amount; and this 
body was only diversified by the intro- 
duction, when political animosity ran high, 
of certain very expensive but altogether 
fictitious tenures. As for the borough 
representation, it was still more unpopu- 
lar, for the town-councils were the only 
constituencies, and they not only elect- 
ed their representatives, but also elected 
themselves. The House might well conceive 
to what extent representatives so elected, 
and constituencies so constituted, were 
calculated to reflect the opinions of the 
people. That, notwithstanding such a 


system of representation, Scotland should 
have flourished as it did, did not prove that 
popular representation was of no value, but 
simply what the energy of a nation might 


The Lord Advocate 
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do, notwithstanding the greatest political 
disadvantages. hen Lord Jeffrey pro- 
posed the former Bill, it would not have been 
extraordinary if, in introducing popular 
representation into Scotland for the first 
time, the gratification of suecess had been 
to a certain extent blended with anxiety; 
if the Reform Bill was an experiment in 
England, it was so to a much greater ex- 
tent in Scotland. But, if an experiment, 
it had proved completely a successful one, 
His countrymen had made good use of 
their privilege. There was no part of the 
United Kingdom in which the franchise 
had been more honestly or more indepen- 
dently exercised. He could only hope that 
if this measure should pass, the same use 
might be made of it, and that Scotland 
would maintain and increase her cha- 
racter for purity in elections. He hoped 
that all parties—candidate and voter, land- 
lord and tenant, employer and employed— 
would make it their pride and duty to 
maintain the national character for self- 
respect and independence, without which 
popular institutions were at the best but a 
doubtful good. In regard to the results of 
the Reform Bill, that part of the subject was 
one too general for him then to enter on. 
But he must be allowed to say, when the 
Reform Bill was spoken of as a failure— 
however true that might be in a compara- 
tive sense, that, as a positive proposition, 
he could not help thinking the reverse 
was true. He knew at least that in Scot- 
land it had been productive of great bene- 
fits. A great though peaceful revolution 
in polities and political sentiment had taken 
place within the last twenty-one years. 
Any man who saw what an increase of 
strength public opinion had received during 
that time, how much the country had found 
both a voice and a response within the 
walls of that House, what an increased 
sense of responsibility prevailed, and what 
an improvement had taken place in the 
tone of political morality, must be con- 
vinced that, whatever the Reform Bill 
might not have done, it was impossible to 
estimate too highly that which it had done. 
The Government were taunted with the 
fact, that there was no popular excitement 
on the subject of reform. They were told 
within that House and without, that apathy 
prevailed, that no crowds were gathering 
round the walls of Parliament to learn the 
probable fate of the measure. That was 
perfectly true; and the case being so, he 
said, if this were the first measure of the 
kind proposed in peaceful times, and dis- 
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eussed without excitement, it was one of 
the greatest distinctions such a measure 
could possess. But further, there could 
not be a more expressive, though silent, 
tribute to the merits of the former Bill. If 
the people were content to leave the matter 
for discussion with the House, if that ery 
of reform, which had been the battle ery 
from the Rockingham Ministry till the 
time of Lord Grey, was no longer heard as 
at former periods, the extinction of that ery 
was itself one of the greatest triumphs of 
the former Reform Bill. The reason why 
it had ceased was, that the system estab- 
lished by the Reform Bill had drawn to- 
gether more closely the representatives 
and the people. The people had more 
confidence than formerly that they would 
obtain justice in that House, and they 
felt that it was not necessary to agi- 
tate for justice out of it. If there was at 
the time of the Reform Bill excitement 
among those who were anxious for pro- 
gress, there were on the other side tremors 
among those who were afraid of it. Were 
there no anticipations of ruin to the con- 
stitution? In Scotland, at least, there 
were many expressed; and now, when a 
measure was proposed carrying much fur- 
ther the same popular principles, he asked 
why there were none of those tremors 
or fears? The moral he read from the 
position of matters was this, that the Re- 
form Bill had created in the minds of 
the people a measure of confidence in the 
Legislature such as it never possessed be- 
fore; and, on the other hand, those who 
were jealous of the effects of popular in- 
fluence, and afraid of the popular voice, 
had learned at last the still more salutary 
lesson of confidence in their countrymen. 
With these few introductory remarks, he 
would proceed to explain, as shortly as 
he could, the specific provisions of the 
measure he had to propose. With re- 
spect to the enfranchising clauses, they 
were, as he had already remarked, almost 
exactly analogous—they corresponded al- 
most exactly—with those of the English 
Bill; for instance, at present the right of 
voting for the county representation was 
vested, first, in proprietors of real estate and 
holders of long leases of 101. annual value; 
and, in the second place, in those who 
held of a landlord paying 501. of yearly 
rent. It was proposed by the present Bill 
to reduce the amount conferring the pro- 
perty and long leasehold qualification from 
101. to 51., and to reduce the 501. qualifica- 
tion for those paying rent to 201. Then 
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with respect to burghs, the 101. occupation 
franchise was to be reduced to 5/.; and the 
same provision was to be made with re- 
spect to the vote depending on direct tax- 
ation, as had been announced with refer- 
ence to the English Bill. Beyond these 
points, he did not know that there was 
anything to explain relating to the fran- 
chise. But there were two other points to 
which he would direct the attention of the 
House, and which, as regarded Scotland, 
were of no inconsiderable importance. 
First, it was thought that in any revision 
of the electoral system there should be 
an endeavour to secure that the fran- 
chise should be real, honest, and sub- 
stantial. He did not need to remind 
hon, Members acquainted with Scotland, 
that, owing, he supposed, principally 
to the smallness of the constituencies, 
there had been, for many years after the 
Reform Bill, a great manufacture of ficti- 
tious votes. He did not mean to take 
credit for the one side, or to throw blame 
on the other, with reference to the manu- 
facture of these votes. Both parties, it 
must be said, had availed themselves very 
considerably of the facilities they had 
under the old Reform Bill for carrying on 
that manufacture; and at the present time 
he thought he might safely say that both 
were very considerably tired of it. In ex- 
tending the franchise, however, the endea- 
vour should be made to procure, if possible, 
the means of protecting it from invasion by 
fictitious qualifications. It was proposed, 
then, in the first place, to insist that par- 
ties claiming upon a property qualification 
should be infeft, which was a step neces- 
sary by the law of Scotland to complete a 
real title, a feudal title, without which the 
creditor of a party could not attach the pro- 
perty, and without which the party himself 
had only a personal right. In the second 
place, it was proposed that persons holding 
property in joint liferent, who were not 
placed in that position by succession or by 
marriage, should not be entitled to enrol- 
ment as voters. Hon. Gentlemen ac- 
quainted with the law of Scotland would 
well understand the intention of that pro- 
vision. The conveyance of a liferent by one 
man to another during his life, was a kind 
of right hardly known in ordinary practice 
to the law. It was competent for a person 
to convey a liferent to another; but a 
liferent to two persons jointly, granted by 
a man possessor of an estate during his own 
life, was so rare in ordinary transactions, 
that, by excluding from the register a per- 
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son who held in joint liferent, no one would 
be excluded who could be supposed to be 
one really possessing a genuine qualifica- 
tion. There had, however, been a prac- 
tice of manufacturing votes by large clus- 
ters by means of liferents; 20, or 25, or 
30 parties were joined together in one 
deed, thus creating 20, or 25, or 30 life- 
rent votes; and the extent of these crea- 
tions, and the facilities which existed for 
them, were notorious to every man who 
knew anything of legal proceedings in 
Scotland. It was therefore proposed that 
joint liferenters should not be entitled 
to be enrolled, when liferenters by con- 
stitution. Then it was proposed to de- 
fine and explain the old law of Scotland 
with respect to nominal and fictitious qua- 
lifications; so that in those cases, where 
real and substantial rights were never in- 
tended to be conveyed, the claim to be 
aay on the register should be rejected. 

rom the working of the system in Scot- 
land, it had been found very doubtful whe- 
ther the old law was applicable to the state 
of matters which had arisen under the Re- 
form Act. So much for the second of 
those provisions which the Bill was in- 
tended to embrace, relating to the reality 
of the franchise. There was a third matter 
on which legislation would, he trusted, be 
productive of great improvement. Per- 
haps it might not be generally known that 
in Scotland the Registration Court con- 
sisted, first, of the sheriff, and, secondly, 
of the Appeal Court, which was consti- 
tuted by the sheriffs of particular districts. 
One result had happened from this form of 
tribunal—that the sheriff of one district 
decided one way, and the sheriff of another 
district decided another way; and there 
was no supereminent tribunal whose de- 
cisions might give uniformity to the law 
relating to registration. It was almost 
unnecessary to remark that any enfran- 
chising system which might be brought 
forward would be incomplete without an 
attempt to remedy that evil. Following 
the precedent set by a Bill introduced 
with respect to England in 1843, if he 
rightly recollected, by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Ripon (Sir James Graham) [3 
Hansard, \xvi. Ixvii.], the Government 
proposed to institute a right of appeal, on 
points of law only, either from the sheriff 
or from the Court of Appeal to the Judges 
of the Court of Exchequer in Scotland. 
They proposed to make the appeal to that 
Court, because, from the small amount of 
business before it, and from the general 
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nature of that business, there seemed to 
be every reason to believe = a short, 
summary, and inexpensive mode of bring- 
ing appeals to thet tribunal might be es- 
tablished without interfering with the ordi- 
nary business of the Court. He made 
that observation, because otherwise it would 
not appear why that tribunal was selected 
as a court of ultimate appeal. The object 
was to afford a compendious and effective 
court of appeal on points of law, so that 
the working of the appeal would be, that 
when a party pl from the sheriff to 
the Court of Exchequer at once, he was 
foreclosed from opening the question in 
other respects; and if he chose to appeal 
from the sheriff to the Court of Appeal, 
and took his chance there, he still had the 
right of appeal on the law of the case to 
the Court of Exchequer. With these short 
explanations, he begged to move for leave 
to bring in the Bill; and he would con- 
clude by expressing the hope, that as the 
privileges of the constitution were extended 
to a lower class, so it would be deeper 
rooted in the affections of society, and 
tend more and more to the welfare of the 
country. 

Mr. CUMMING BRUCE said, that, in 
the eloquent panegyric which the learned 
Lord had passed on his eloquent predeces- 
sor, whom all who knew must esteem and 
admire, as one distinguished by great ability 
and not less distinguished by every good 
and amiable quality of life, he cordially 
concurred; but with regard to the measure 
introduced by the noble Lord, he could not 
allow even the first stage to be taken in 
regard to it, without expressing his strong 
conviction that it was most ill-timed, un- 
called for, and in a wrong direction. The 
provision which the learned Lord, had sha- 
dowed forth as affecting the county con- 
stituencies of Scotland—with which he 
was more immediately concerned—would, 
he believed, furnish a class of persons 
much less qualified to exercise the fran- 
chise with advantage to the country than 
those who were now entitled to vote. He 
did not mean to say that tenants oceupying 
farms between 201. and 501. were not a 
class of persons as upright, independent, 
and well qualified to possess the franchise 
as were those who held for terms of a 
greater extent; but he conceived that all 
unnecessary peddling with the basis upon 
which their representative constitution 
rested was most mischievous, and must be 
productive of evil consequences. No in- 
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was required. Though he did not 

to og. a0 which ne Bil proposed oo 
franchise, yet he thought it was altogether 
uncalled for and unrequired. With regard 
to the lowering of the qualification for 
burghs to 5/., he was not sure whether the 
noble Lord meant a 51. rating, as in the 
English Bill, or a 52. occupancy; but his 
own knowledge and experience, and all he 
had heard of the working of the Reform 
Bill, led him to believe it went a great 
deal too low. He could not say, from the 
attention he had been able to give to the 
statement of the learned Lord, whether he 
should feel it to be his bounden duty to 
oppose this Bill; but he thought that by 
its operation there would be an interference 
with the independent exercise of the fran- 
chise in the larger towns of Scotland. 
The learned Lord had greatly glorified the 
introducer of the former Reform Bill, in 
consequence of the good effects it had pro- 
duced. He (Mr. C. Bruce) was one of 
those who sat in the House when the 
former measure was introduced, and he 
had felt it his duty to oppose almost every 
clause except the clause referring to the 
county voters; and he was free to confess 
that the evils he had expected from the 
Bill were not realised to the extent he had 
apprehended. When the learned Lord, 
and the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment, glorified themselves on the mani- 
fold good produced by the Reform Bill, he 
(Mr. C. Bruce) asked, if under that Bill 
they were yet able to answer the question 
put by an illustrious man, ‘“‘ How is the 
Queen’s Government to be carried on ?”’ 
How would they be able to answer it after 
the passing of the proposed measure ? 
Let them consider what was the power of 
the Government and of the Legislature 
since the Reform Bill had passed. Let 
them consider their relative positions at 
that moment. Had they not seen Govern- 
ments, and particularly during the official 
existence of the parties now in power, at a 
dead lock, and was it not often found im- 
possible to carry on the business of the 
eountry? The move about to be taken 
would make it still more difficult to answer 
the question how the Queen’s Government 
was to be carried on; and he could not 
consider it otherwise than ill-timed, mis- 
chievous, and uncalled for. The hon. 
Member for Inverness-shire (Mr. Baillie) 
had the other night let fall sentiments in 
which he could not concur. The hon. 
Member seemed to think that it was a 


good opportunity for giving a larger num- 
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ber of Members to Seotland; but he (Mr. 
C. Bruce) did not think that Scotland re- 
quired more Members than she had—he 
did not think she would be a gainer b 
having ten seats transferred from Engli 
boroughs to Scotch burghs. He believed 
that in the English Parliament his country 
received a full measure of justice, and that 
English Members felt as anxious to pro- 
mote the interests of Scotland, and at- 
tended as much to her prosperity, as the 
Members for that country themselves. 
The hon. Member had also said that the 
duration of Parliament should be short- 
ened, and he (Mr. CO. Bruce) also dissented 
from that opinion. The shortening of the 
duration of Parliament would increase the 
difficulty of finding persons willing to un- 
dertake the responsible duties of re 
senting the interests of Scotland in Par- 
liament. That country was now repre- 
sented by men who had no motive for seek- 
ing a seat in that House but to do their 
duty to their country. If the duration of 
Parliaments were shortened to three from 
seven years, the difficulty of getting per- 
sons to perform those laborious duties 
would be greatly increased. The quality 
of the representation would undergo a 
change, and the ‘ Mountain” section of 
that House would send the fag-end of their 
agitators to the hustings; the ballot would 
be introduced; and no doubt some of those 
candidates would be returned for the large 
towns; but he doubted whether the nation 
at large would be benefited. With re- 
spect to the provisions which had reference 
to fictitious voting, he begged to say that 
he most cordially thanked the learned Lord 
for having undertaken to deal with the 
subject, and would go with him heartily in 
any part of his Bill which tended to pre- 
vent anything of the kind. 

Mr. HUME was not surprised at the 
observations of the hon. Member (Mr. C. 
Bruce). He was only consistent; for since 
he had been in Parliament, he had always 
been a strenuous opponent of reform and 

opular progress. He did expect that the 
tem Member for Inverness-shire, by his 
enlightened speech, with which he (Mr. 
Hume) was delighted, would have bene- 
fited those around him more than it ap- 
peared he had. He was sorry for it; but 
he thanked the hon. Member for the very 
able manner in which he had stated what 
the Government ought to have done. He 
wished they had done so, for they would 
have avoided what the hon. Member well 
ealled this peddling reform. This was a 
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peddling measure of reform, both for Eng- 
land and Scotland; and the noble Lord, 
who professed to be a bold reformer, when 
the advocates of reform had been for fif- 
teen years pointing out the errors of the 
Reform Bill, used to reply there could not 
be a Reform Bill every year. Now, this 
peddling measure would indeed necessitate 
a Reform Bill every year. He was not 
surprised that the hon. Member for Elgin- 
shire should concur with the Duke of Wel- 
lington in asking ‘‘ How the Queen’s Go- 
vernment was to be carried on?’ But he 
(Mr. Hume) was of opinion that if the noble 
Duke and every Member of every Govern- 
ment were swept away, the common sense 
of the people would soon, show how the 
Queen’s Government was to be carried on. 
He had such confidence in the people of 
Scotland and England as to believe that 
they would always select proper Members; 
and it was an insult to his countrymen to 
say that they would accept of the ‘* fag- 
end’’ of any party. They were as good 
judges of proper representatives as the 
hou. Gentlemen or any of his friends, and 
it was not treating them well to make such 
an assertion. The hon. Member looked 
back with regret to the period of the 
Reform Bill, but yet he admitted that all 
the alarms he felt at the time were ground- 
less. He held the same opinion as to the 
present measure; but he should not be 
alarmed now, and believe that those who 
were bringing in this ‘* peddling’’ measure 
were doing no more to realise anticipation 
of disaster than they had done in intro- 
ducing the original Reform Bill. As to the 
Bill now introduced, it was to him a matter 
of great satisfaction to hear the opinion of 
the learned Lord. He, unlike the learned 
Lord, could go back to the years 1817, 
1818, and 1819, when, as a Reformer, he 
proposed a change in the Scotch borough 
system. At that time he was met by hon. 
Gentlemen connected with Scotland who 
were determined to stand by the represen- 
tative system as it then existed. He was 
now, however, told that great advantage 
had arisen from the popular franchise in 
Seotland which had since been given, and 
that the people had made good and proper 
use of it. He was certain that that would 
be the case; and, therefore, was it that he 
desired to see that franchise further ex- 
tended. He was opposed to an arbitrary 
line being drawn, by which one man should 
have the privilege of electing a Member of 
Parliament, and another man, equally va- 
luable to society, should be deprived of 
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that privilege, or rather of that right; for 
he differed from the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, and would not 
call it a privilege. The noble Lord would 
soon be called upon to give chapter and 
verse for his authority in support of that 
strange doctrine which he had laid down— 
that every man in society had not a right 
to elect Members to represent his interest 
in Parliament. Men who associated to- 
gether and formed a community resigned 
such of their natural rights as it was found 
|convenient for them to do for the general 
| benefit, while they retained all those which 
| could be exercised by each individual, with- 
out detriment to the general weal. The 
noble Lord, however, had broached a dif- 
ferent doctrine, and in doing so was laying 
| the ground for continual agitation on the 
‘subject. He (Mr. Hume) only wished he 
could live for twenty years longer, to trou- 
ble the noble Lord every year. He should 
certainly prove a thorn in the side of the 
noble Lord; for the doctrine he had pro- 
mulgated was decidedly at variance with 
all sound policy and common sense. It 
was entirely at variance with that principle 
of justice on which he ought to place the 
population of the country in regerd to the 
rights they were entitled to enjoy. He 
would ask the learned Lord (the Lord Ad- 
vocate) why Scotland should not be placed 
on the some footing as England? Why 
not give a 40s. freehold franchise to Scot- 
land? If the noble Lord (Lord John Rus- 
sell) had wished to give satisfaction, and 
to save trouble, expense, and annoyance, 
he would have made one registration both 
for England and Scotland sufficient for all 
municipal and Parliamentary purposes. 
Why should not a man who voted for a 
municipal officer equally have a voice in 
the election of a Member of Parliament ? 
A more trustworthy class than the muni- 
cipal voters did not exist. He did not, 
however, disapprove of all the doings of 
the noble Lord. In bringing down the 
franchise to 5i., the noble Lord had acted 
wisely, but he ought to have gone further. 
With regard to the counties of Scotland, 
it was impossible the present proposal 
could be considered satisfactory. Some 
of the counties had not more than 2,000 
electors, and yet it was intended to con- 
tinue a system which was discreditable to 
the Legislature, and an insult to the people. 
He hoped the House would not sanction such 
a stigma on the population of the counties, 
but extend to them the same franchise as 
was to be given to the towns. Without 
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going further into the question now, he 
would observe that while he was willing to 
accept everything which tended to a step 
forward in the emancipation of his coun- 
trymen, and by which the basis of the con- 
stitution would be widened, while at the 
same time the Crown and the proper autho- 
rities of the country were maintained, he 
believed that in order to give the people an 
interest in good government, the more the 
suffrage was extended the better. He 
called this a peddling measure, and one 
which would cause a Reform Bill every 
year. The noble Lord would do well to 
consider the question of triennial Parlia- 
ments and the ballot, the absence of which 
he (Mr. Hume) thought the greatest de- 
fect of this measure. 

Mr. FORBES MACKENZIE rose, not 
for the purpose of offering any remarks 
upon the details of the Bill; these he 
should reserve till it came to a second 
reading; but he wished to put a question 
to the learned Lord Advocate with regard | 
to a circumstance which took place on the 
first Reform Bill. It was well known to 
all Scotchmen, that, in ascertaining the 
value of property in Scotland which gave | 
the franchise, the fact of its being charged 
with debt was not taken into consideration. 
Thus, if a house of the yearly value of 
102. was saddled with an incumbrance of 
2001., it still conferred the franchise. 
What he desired to know then was, if it 
was intended by the present Bill to make 
the qualification a bond fide one, and in 
ascertaining its value make allowance for 
the amount of debt with which it might 
be charged ? 

The LORD ADVOCATE was under- 
stood to say that the law of Scotland did 
not at present require that the property 
should be free from debt, in order to give 
a right of voting. The present Bill would 





contain provisions on that subject intended 
to prevent that state of the law being 
abused, in the way of creating fictitious | 
votes. The subject had been made a mat- 
ter of consultation, the result of which was, | 
that no alteration in the law should be | 
made in any other respect. He should be | 
ready at a future day to explain the rea- | 
sons for that decision. Scotland having 
a very perfect system of registration of 
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Jide transactions, were they to alter the 
law. 

Mr. JOHN STUART thought that if the 
Bill were accurately described by the hon. 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume), when 
he said that, instead of improving the 
representation either of counties or bo- 
roughs, it would only lead to continual 
agitations upon the subject, then it was 
deeply to be regretted that the fruits of 
the noble Lord’s labours should be so 
unworthy the attention of the House. To 
him it was a matter of great surprise that 
upon the introduction of a question of this 
kind, and when the learned Lord Advocate 
referred to what teok place on the Scotch 
Reform Bill of 1832, he did not also 
notice the fact that the sense of the House 
was on that occasion taken, after an extra- 
ordinary debate, npon the question of the 
eounty representation in Scotland. It was 
then proposed to the House that the 
county representation of Scotland should 
be revised, in regard to the number of 
Members who should appear in this House 
as the representatives of Scotch coun- 
ties; and its attention was called to the , 
circumstance that several of the great 
counties of Scotland—Perthshire, Aber- 
deenshire, Lanarkshire, and Inverness- 
shire—all of them having immense po- 
pulations and a large amount of pro- 
perty, returning to this House but one 
Member each, whilst insignificant boroughs 
in England, with not one-tenth of their 
populations, or of their importance in point 
of property, returned two Members to Par- 
liament ? The proposition made by Sir 
George Murray upon this subject had the 
support of a considerable portion of the 
Members of this House, and it had the 
reluctant, the avowedly-reluctant, oppo- 
sition of Lord Jeffrey; and his (Mr. Stu- 
art’s) hon. Friend (Mr. Bruce), who had 
declared his change of opinion upon other 
matters, seemed to have changed his opin- 
ion also on that; for if he (Mr. Stuart) 
was not mistaken, his hon. Friend voted 
at that time for Sir G. Murray’s Amend- 
ment. Well, a proposition, reluctantly 
opposed by Lord Jeffrey, and founded 
upon justice and common sense, was at 
least entitled to consideration in bringing 
forward a measure of this kind. The 





titles, stood in a different position from cireumstances and the situation of the 
England with regard to the power of par- | constituencies of the larger Seoteh coun- 
ties to make real property the subject of | ties were very extraordinary indeed; and 
credit, and he thought it would consider-| he hoped that when the attention of Go- 
ably limit the right of voting, and throw | vernment should be applied to this point, 
obstacles in the way of ordinary and bond | they would give it their full and fair con- 
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sideration, and introduce some proposal | sive trade, and when he knew that it only 
which would render it unnecessary for an | sent one Member to Parliament, and that 
independent Member of the House to raise | no addition was to be made in its represen- 
a discussion upon the subject. Let them | tation by this Bill, he said such a state of 
take the ease of the county of Inverness, | things was exceedingly unjust with regard 


with a ulation of above 100,000, and | 
tld find that little short of one-half | 


they wo 
of that county was in the Western Isles, 
totally dissociated from the other parts of 


the county, with interests altogether differ- | 


ent from the interests of the great body of 
the inhabitants and proprietors in the same 
county on the eastern coast. He submit- 
ted it to the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, therefore, whether a more reason- 
able proposal could be made than that the 
county of Inverness should, in future, like 
some of the counties of England, be con- 
stituted of two divisions, each of which 
should return its own Member to this 
House? He mentioned this proposition 
with no hostile view, but with the view 
of making this Bill something which 
should really improve the representation 
of Scotland, and render it worthy of a 
measure proposed for the adoption of that 
House. 

Mr. EWART said, that while he agreed 
with his hon. Friend the Member for Mon- 
trose upon the general principle of widen- 
ing the basis of representation in Scotland, 
he differed from him with regard to making 
payment of rates the basis of representa- 
tion in that country, as it was well known 
that in many parts of Scotland the people 
were not rated at all. He had not yet 
heard whether the 40s. freeholders in Scot- 
land were to be put on the same footing as 
those in England. He hoped, on the se- 
cond reading of the Bill, the House would 
have that matter cleared up to its satisfac- 
tion. He might say that he cordially ap- 
proved of that part of the noble and learned 
Lord’s Bill intended to put a stop to the 
practice of fictitious voting. 

Me. MACGREGOR said, he always 
held the principle that taxation and repre- 
sentation should go hand in hand. He 
considered that the Bill was exceedingly 
unsatisfactory with regard to Scotland, and 
that it was casting an extraordinary reflec- 
tion on the property, industry, and intelli- 
gence of that part of the kingdom, 
that it should ‘iol be represented in that 


House by 53 Members. He agreed with 
all that had fallen from the hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Newark (Mr. John Stuart), 
with respect to the large Scotch counties. 
He would take the ease of Aberdeenshire, 
with its immense population and its exten- 


Mr. J. Stuart 





to Scotland, and to that populous and 
thriving district of it im particular. He 
should reserve his opinion upon the details 
of the Bill itself until it came before the 
House; but he did trust that, with refer- 
ence to the large counties and cities in 
Scotland, some alteration would be made 
in it before it received the sanction of the 
House. When he looked to the city of 
Giasgow, containing, with its suburbs, half 
a million of inhabitants, and yet only send- 
ing two Members to Parliament, while 
miserable places like Harwich, and others, 
returned each two, he said this Bill would 
only be an instalment of the reform in the 
representation which the people of Scot- 
land had a right to look to in future. He 
would accept the measures proposed by 
Government as an instalment of justice as 
regarded England and Ireland; but that 
portion of them whieh regarded Seotlaud 
he considered as utterly unjust. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by the 
Lord Advocate, Lord John Russell, and 
Mr. Fox Maule. f 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION 
(IRELAND). 

Sir WILLIAM SOMERVILLE moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill to extend the 
Right of Voting for Members of Parlia- 
ment, and to amend the Laws relating to 
the Representation of the People in Ire- 
land, and said, that the question of the 
Irish franchise having been so recently 
under the consideration of the House, the 
Bill he now proposed to introduee would 
not deal so extensively with that subject 
as it would have done had not the subject 
been so recently before Parliament. The 
House would remember that in the year 
1850 it was his duty, in consequence of 
the almost extinction of the county con- 
stituencies in Ireland, to submit for their 
acceptance a Bill for the amendment of 
the representation in that country. The 
House would also remember that at that 
period the measure to which be alluded 
underwent very great diseussion, and he 
believed there was searcely a Gentleman 
in the House who was not fully convinced 
that the time had arrived when the inter- 
ference of the Legislature was absolutely 
necessary. At that time the county re- 
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presentation for Ireland gave about 27,000 
electors; that was to say, there was that 
number of electors on the register, though 
the actual number was considerably below 
it. He had introduced a Bill in the year 
1848 to place the county franchise on a 
new basis, namely, that of rating; but 
that Bill was subsequently withdrawn. In 
1850 he introduced it again, and had the 
satisfaction, with the concurrence of the 
House, of finally passing it into a law. 
The effect of that enactment upon the 
representation of Ireland might now be 
fairly judged of from the returns which 
had been laid upon the table of the House, 
which afforded the means of comparing 
the number of county electors on the 
register before and after the passing of 
that Act. [Parliamentary Papers, No. 
. Session 1852.] Previous to the 
passing of that measure the number of 
county electors upon the register was 
27,000, being, as he had already observed, 
a far greater number than the bond 
county electors really amounted to. The 
state of the county franchise there at the 
resent moment was as follows: Instead of 
the 27,180 electors who were on the re- 
gister before the Act of 1850, the effect 
of that measure had been to increase the 
number to 135,645. He believed, more- 
over, that the machinery of the Bill had 
worked satisfactorily; therefore the Bill 
which, with the permission of the House, 
he should now bring in, was not designed 
to interfere in any way whatever with the 
county franchise. But the state of things 
with regard to cities and boroughs in Ire- 
land presented a widely-ditferent aspect. 
Under the registration system, before the 
existing law was passed, the number of 
voters upon the register for counties of 
cities, and counties of towns and for bo- 
roughs in Ireland, was as follows—though, 
as was the case with the county constitu- 
encies, the number of bond fide electors 
was, in reality, much less. The numbers 
which appeared at that -time on the regis- 
ter were—for counties of cities and coun- 
ties of towns, 21,863, and for boroughs, 
11,993. These numbers, he should repeat, 
were known to be far beyond the real 
bond fide number of voters at pee geo 
Several severe and closely-contested elec- 
tions showed that the actual number of 
voters was considerably less. But, taking 
those numbers as they stood on the regis- 
ter in 1850, what did the returns show to 
be the number on the register since the 
passing of the Bill of that year? It ap- 
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peared that the number on the register in 
the year 1851 for counties of cities or 
towns was 20,255, and for boroughs was 
8,046; thereby showing that the constitu- 
encies had not increased, but that there 
had been a considerablé diminution of elec. 
tors, as compared with the year 1850 
under the old law. Now, it was undoubt- 
edly intended that the’ Act of 1850 should 
extend the number of voters; but, instead 
of doing so, a decrease had been the re- 
sult, The proposal contained in the Bill, 
which he hoped, with the permission of 
the House, to introduce this evening, would 
therefore be to reduce the borough fran- 
chise in Ireland from an 81. rating to a 51. 
rating. It would be further observed, 
upon reference to the returns on the table 
of the House, that the number of voters 
in many of the boroughs in Ireland was 
exceedingly small; and that the number in 
the counties of cities and counties of towns 
was in every instance above 500. There- 
fore it was not intended to take any mea- 
sures whatever, further than the reduction 
of the voting qualification from an 81. to 
a 51. rating, so far as regards the counties 
of cities and the counties of towns; but 
as regarded the towns where the number 
of voters was in many instances exceed- 
ingly small, it was proposed to apply the 
same principle as the Bill brought in by 
his noble Friend (Lord John Russell) ap- 
plied to England—a principle which was 
recommended when the Bill of 1832 was 
before the House—and associate with such 
boroughs certain towns in their neighbour- 
hood, situate in the same or an adjoining 
county, which would have the effect of 
greatly increasing the number of voters. 
He proposed, therefore, in every instance 
where the number of electors now upon 
the register did not amount to 400, to 
associate with the parent borough one or 
more towns in its vicinity in the same or 
the neighbouring county, and so increase 
the number of voters. By reference to 
the returns before the House, it would be 
seen that this provision of the Bill would 
affect every borough in Ireland, with the 
exception only of Belfast and Newry. He 
would not at present enter further into the 
details of the Bill, and the provisions it 
contained for registration, polling, and the 
rest of the necessary machinery. The 
Bill would not be a very long one; and he 
trusted that the plan it was intended to 
carry out would prove satisfactory to the 
House. 


Mr. WHITESIDE thought that a more 
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unnecessary Bill had never been intro- 
duced; but he did not wish to oppose the 
introduction of a measure the principle of 
which the House had affirmed in the case 
of England, and he was willing to look at 
it as a measure which the Government 
roposed for the solution of the problem 
to remedy the evils of Ireland. It 
required the genius of a statesman to dis- 
cover the necessity for altering, at the 
resent moment, the franchise in Ireland. 
e must, however, congratulate the right 
hon. Baronet on being himself the indi- 
vidual to discern the necessity of reform- 
ing his own Reform Bill, which, be it 
remembered, was yet scarcely twelve 
months old. ‘It escaped all common un- 
derstanding why the Ministry should be 
so anxious to pass the present measure, 
Supposing that the Government had been 
compelled by some great outburst of public 
feeling to introduce this Bill, he had 
turned back to the Reports of the Com- 
mittee on Public Petitions; and on looking 
to the petition that had been presented to 
the House, in favour of Parliamentary 
Reform in Ireland, he found that in 1850 
there was one petition, signed by 49 per- 
sons, for, and one petition, signed by 39 
rsons, against, that measure—majority 
in favour of the Bill, 10. He found that in 
1851, the return as to the petitions from 
Ireland respecting Parliamentary reform 
was “‘nil,”” And, indeed, he firmly believed 
that it would be impossible to find, in Ire- 
land, any body of individuals, in a respectable 
position of life, to set their hands and sig- 
natures to any petition praying the House 
to extend the franchise, in the present con- 
dition of that country, to 51. householders. 
He did not believe that it would be possi- 
ble to find such petitioners ; because he 
knew it was a general conviction that such 
an extension would be a measure to trans- 
fer political power from those best fitted 
by their education and position to possess 
it, to those who were least qualified to 
enjoy it. The noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) grounded his proposal of Parliamen- 
tary reform in respect to England upon 
the great increase of late years of news- 
‘ae ad circulation and newspaper know- 
ge among the people. But the same 
reasons could not be adduced in regard 
to Ireland. 


noble Lord had been very unceremo- 
nious in its treatment of newspaper edi- 
tors in Ireland, inasmuch as the noble 
Lord had felt it his duty to transport a 
good many of them; and as to those who 


Mr. Whiteside 
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had escaped prosecutions, the noble Lord 
at the head of Government in Ireland had 
bitterly regretted their escape, alleging as 
a reason that the instructors of the public 
and of the popular mind in Ireland were 
in the habit of inculeating lessons which 
were opposed to all order, and to the peace 
and well-being of thecountry. The grounds 
of the Government measure failed, there- 
fore, in reference to his (Mr. Whiteside’s) 
unfortunate country. He would admit, 
however, most readily with the noble Lord, 
that there had been an increase of know- 
ledge in Ireland; for it had been recently 


notices were written in a much better style 
than was formerly the case—the hand- 
writing was better, and the orthography 
more correct; and if the noble Lord 
would inquire, he would find that the rea- 
son of this was that some of the school- 
masters who were paid out of the national 
funds were the writing preceptors of these 
Ribbonmen. What was the case now ? 
That very gentleman whose case had re- 
cently been before the world, and who 
was now lingering in torture and upon the 
point of death, had been shot because he 
had signed as a magistrate tue commit- 
ment of a schoolmaster who had been de- 
detected in the act of writing a Ribbon 
notice. Well, that confederacy was in 
most active and formidable existence in 
several towns; and the first result of a 
measure of this description, decreasing 
the suffrage test, would be greatly to ex- 
tend the power of that body. The de- 
scription given by the right hon. Baronet 
of the Reform Bill of 1850—that Bill 
which they were now again to reform— 
was, that it ought to be received as a wise, 





The Government of the’! 


just, and liberal measure. But the con- 
| demnation of this Bill was to be found in 
| the reasons offered for the first Bill. The 
| registration under the Reform Bill of 1850 
‘had only just been completed; 110,000 
| persons had been added to the constitu- 
|eney, but they had never had an oppor- 
tunity of exercising their new power, and 
a had never had a general election 
in Ireland since they had obtained those 
advantages, under a measure described as 
wise, liberal, and just. There had been 
no instances of corruption at isolated 
elections, because there had been no 
Coppock. The last Reform Bill had 
never yet been tried, and yet it was 
under such circumstances that the right 
‘hon. Baronet came forward to condemn 


tas own Reform Bill, and to declare that 








remarked by the police that the Ribbon: 
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it was necessary to the peace of Ire- 
land that we should have another Re- 
form Bill; and the probability was that 
they were to have a reformed Reform 
Bill every year they lived. Concurrently, 
however, with this vast increase of the 
’ Trish constituency, there had been a vast 
diminution of population. The reason al- 
leged by the hon. Member for Athlone (Mr. 
Keogh), in 1850, as necessitating the Bill 
of that year, was, that the population was 
8,105,000. But what was it now? Let 
the right hon. Baronet look to the emi 

tion returns, and he would find that in 1851 
alone the emigration from Ireland amounted 
to 279,000—the diminution of the popula- 
tion was immense. What possible necessity, 
then, could there be for a Bill like this ? 
Who had called for it? Who had asked 
for it? Who had expected it? Why, not 
one man in Ireland. Therefore the Govern- 
ment was without any justification for this 
proposal, and in particular was without 
justification in contemplating a system of 
patching the representation by the associa- 
tion of the small boroughs with the small 
towns essentially of the eounties—a system 
which had never existed in Ireland during 
the five centuries in which they had had 
Parliamentary representation. The Bill 
was entirely a mistake, and it was only 
to be described as a Bill for handing 
political power to those who were dis- 
qualified to exercise it. On one point 
in connexion with this measure he could 
congratulate the right hon. Baronet. It 
appeared to him (Mr. Whiteside) that the 
separation of the Irish and English Bill 
was judicious; for whatever might be the 
fate of the English Bill, he thought he 
might rely upon the good sense and 
discretion of Parliament to reject the 
Irish Bill. On another point he had to 
ask the right hon. Baronet a question; 
or he would put the question to his 
right hon. and learned Friend whom he 
saw opposite (Mr. Hatchell), and who had 
probably just returned from the Monaghan 
Commission. He had asked the right 
hon. Baronet the other evening whether it 
was the intention of the Government to in- 
troduce a Bill to reform the jurors’ lists of 
Ireland ? and the answer of the right hon. 
Baronet was, that no reply could be given 
until the return of the right -hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland. On 
seeing his right hon. and learned Friend, 
he (Mr. Whiteside) had repeated the in- 
quiry, and he was then informed that it 
was his intention to bring in such a Bill. 
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By the last Reform Bill—or, to speak more 
distinctly, by the last but two or three—it 
was intimated that there must be a con- 
current alteration in the jurors’ lists, and 
a Jurors’ Bill followed the Reform Bill— 
the principle being that a 10/. voter ought 
to be also a juror; and the noble Lord, in 
introducing his Reform Bill for England, 
(Lord J. Russell) had said with truth the 
other evening, that it was a very reasonable 
thing that a man qualified to serve on a 
jury should not be disqualified to vote for 
a Member of Parliament. He (Mr. White- 
side) now wanted to know from his right 
hon. and learned Friend, or from the right 
hon. Baronet, whether the Government in- 
tended to look the country in the face and 
to propose that the precedent established 
in connexion with the first Reform Bill 
should be preserved in the Bill which had 
been promised, though probably hastily, 
by his hon. and learned Friend the At- 
torney General for Ireland. In certain 
districts in Ireland the effect of creating 
51. jurors would be just this, to transfer 
the Ribbonman from the dock to the jury 
box, and the execution of criminal justice 
in that country would no longer be difficult, 
but would become impossible. It was 
therefore of great importance that the 
House should know whether this phantom, 
this Reform Bill, was likewise to be ac- 
companied by a new Jurors’ Bill. If that 
indeed were to be announced by the Go- 
vernment of this country, nothing would 
remain for the weak and innocent in Ire- 
land but to prepare for death, and for the 
strong men but to take up arms and pre- 
pare to defend themselves against a confed- 
eracy which it appeared was already so 
strong and united as to have defied at the 
Monaghan Commission all the abilities of 
his right hon. and learned Friend, backed 
by a corps of Queen’s Counsel to procure 
even a single conviction. 

Mr. HATCHELL said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s observations were 
made with a double view: first, to call the 
attention of the House to the necessity of 
amending the Reform Bill; and, next, to 
bring under discussion some intended Bill 
with respect to the formation of juries in 
Ireland. As to the latter, he thought it 
would be most unreasonable to expect him 
to enter upon the discussion of a measure 
which was not now before the House. As 
to the former point, the amendment of the 
Reform Bill, the hon. and learned Member 
seemed to intimate that the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir W. Somerville) had discovered 
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some great neglect or inaccuracy in the 
former Bill, which made it necessary to 
come again to the House before that Act 
had obtained a trial; but he (Mr. Hatchell) 
could only account for his learned Friend’s 
ignorance of the question on the ground that 
he was not a Member of the House when 
that measure was under discussion; be- 
cause there was at that time a strong de- 
sire expressed by several hon. Members 
that there should be engrafted on the Bill 
some such provisions as the right hon. Ba- 
ronet now asked them to adopt; and, under 
a promise that the state of the franchise of 
the small boroughs and the question of con- 
necting them with adjacent towns would be 
considered at a future period, the Bill passed 
without the Amendments which had been 
proposed. It would, therefore, be seen that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had been 
treating the House to some of that declama- 
tion to which the people of Ireland were so 
well accustomed, without paying any very 
particular attention to facts. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had likewise introduced 
the subject of the recent outrages in Ire- 
land, and appeared to attribute them to 
the increase of education amongst the 
pees of that country. Because, said the 

on. and learned Gentleman, you have 
educated the people, they are enabled to 
dictate and write better English in their 
threatening notices to landlords. Such are 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s senti- 
ments touching the education of the Irish 
people; and the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man went further, and made use of 
expressions with regard to a great na- 
tional institution which he (Mr. Hatchell) 
thought ought not to have been used 
in that House, The hon. and learned 
Gentleman told them the magistrate on 
whom a murderous outrage had been com- 
mitted was attacked as he was returning 
from having signed the committal of a 
master of a national school for writing a 
threatening notice. The fact followed the 
committal certainly; but it was well known 
that that worthy and exemplary magistrate 
had, from time to time, been warned of 
his danger long before, and that the as- 
sassins who fired at him had been lying in 
wait for some time before, and at a distance 
of some miles from the town in which he 
signed the committal, and therefore the 
attack on him arose, not from the fact 
stated, but from circumstances connected 
with the agrarian outrages of that district. 
He had called attention to this because the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had endea- 


Mr. Hatchell 
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voured to draw a false conclusion by beg- 
ging premises which he was not justified in 
assuming. 

Mr. GROGAN said, he had the ad- 
vantage over his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Whiteside) in possessing a seat in 
that House in 1850, and he could assure 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Hatehell) that he remem- 
bered no such promise or understanding as 
that now mentioned in connection with the 
measure of that date. What he did re- 
member was utterly inconsistent with any 
such understanding; for on a specific and 
positive Motion being made by his hon. 
colleague (Mr. Reynolds) to reduce the 
proposition of the Government from an 8. 
to a 51. rating clause, a division took place, 
and the whole weight of the Government 
was thrown into the scale against that 
Amendment. He would not oppose the 
introduction of this Bill; but he must pro- 
test at the outset against the wanton agi- 
tation into which the Government had 
plunged Ireland in introducing these dif- 
ferent Reform Bills. But for the present 
Government, nothing whatever would have 
been heard of an Irish Reform Bill; and 
he could consider these successive mea- 
sures as neither more nor less than traps 
to catch the wavering support of certain 
unattached parties, without whose occa- 
sional assistance Her Majesty’s preseut 
Ministers would be utterly unable to keep 
their places. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I think 
that the hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland was perfectly justified in what 
he said in reference to the observations of 
the hon. and learned Member for Ennis- 
killen. The hon. and learned Attorney 
General did not allude to any statement 
which was made during the progress of the 
last Reform Bill for Ireland as to reducing 
the borough franchise from 8/. to 51., but 
what he did allude to was the very general 
wish which was expressed, on the part of 
Irish Members, that a plan should be cou- 
sidered, and should be introduced into that 
Bill, for embracing other towns and bo- 
roughs in Ireland than those which already 
possessed the franchise, and in which the 
body of electors was then too small, and 
would still continue to be too small under 





| the measure then proposed to be passed. 
‘In answer to that call, I said I thought 
| there were many objections to such a pro- 
| position, but at all events, it ought not to 
‘be adopted hastily; I did promise, how- 
| ever, that it should receive the future con- 
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sideration of the Government. To these 
facts my hon. and learned Friend alluded, 
and he is perfectly right in his recollection 
that such was the view taken by the Go- 
vernment. Well now, Sir, when we had, 
in accordance with all that was said in 
1848, and, indeed, from 1837 to the pre- 
sent time, introdueed a Bill to amend the 
laws relating to the representation of Eng- 
land, we had to consider whether there 
was anything in the Act of 1850 which 
required further amendment. It will be 
recollected that at the time some Irish 
Members said that, instead of the franchise 
being extended, it would be considerably 
restricted in the boroughs of Ireland. It 
was stated that the 8/. franchise would di- 
minish the number of eleetors. My right 
hon. Friend near me, the Chief Seeretary 
for Ireland, had a contrary impression; 
but when we come to the facts, it appears 
that while by the former return there were 
in the boroughs of Ireland, exclusive of 
the counties of cities and towns, 11,993 
electors, there are by the last returns only 
8,046. There is, therefore, a reduction 
of upwards of 3,000 (nearly 4,000) in that 
small number; and when we come to the 
particular instances, we are still more 
startled by the results. We find that in 
some cases the numbers stand as follows: 
—in Armagh, 318; Athlone, 181; Ban- 
don, 209; Carlow, 237; Cashel, 111; 
Clonmel, 379; Coleraine, 222; Down- 
— 236; Dundalk, 267; Dungannon, 
58; Dungarvon, 314; Ennis, 143; En- 
niskillen, 172; Kinsale, 139; Lisburn, 
188; Mallow, 143; New Ross, 171; Port- 
arlington, 71; Sligo, 336; Tralee, 228; 
Wexford, 348; and Youghal, 261. So 
that, whether we lovked to the general 
numbers, or whether we looked to the 
numbers of each particular borough, we 
did consider it reasonable further to extend 
the franchise, and to endeavour to ensure 
a larger number of electors in these small 
boroughs. It does appear to me, that 
with such facts before us, there were good 
primd facie grounds for introducing this 
further measure. Now, Sir, I will not 
say anything further on that point. I 
must say, however, that I think the oc- 
easion upon which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite the Member for En- 
niskillen (Mr. Whiteside) has chosen to 
introduce a sneer at my hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney Genera] for Ireland, 
with the view of producing some laughter 
in the House, is hardly an occasion which 
is decent and proper. It is certainly true, 
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that the law officers of the Crown went 
down to Monaghan to proseeute persons 
who were believed, in consequence of state- 
ments and of evidence laid before those 
learned Gentlemen, to have been guilty of 
secret atrocious murders. It has cer- 
tainly also happened, that no person was 
eonvieted before that Commission. There 
has therefore been in that case, I appre- 
hend, a failure of justice, and to my mind 
that is to be regarded as a most lamentable 
matter. It is one which ought to be a 
subject of deep concern to all Members of 
this House, if life and property are ren- 
dered less secure in these parts of Ireland; 
it is a subject which I am sure can afford 
no pleasure to any one; and I do not think 
it is an occasion for a lively sneer at the 
expense of a political opponent. 

Mr. REYNOLDS remembered that 
when an Irish Reform Bill was last before 
the House, the debate had been conducted 
without any heat. It was also to be re- 
marked that the discussion on the Scotch 
Reform Bill, introduced that night, had 
been in perfect good temper. He there- 
fore regretted that, on this occasion, on 
the bringing forward of a new Irish Reform 
Bill, gall and bitterness should have been 
instilled into the debate by the hon. and 
learned Gentieman the Member for Ennis- 
killen. It appeared: to him (Mr. Reynolds) 
that the speech of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that evening was most injudi- 
cious. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
might have taken a better opportunity of 
bearing his angry testimony against his 
own countrymen. It ap to him, 
that on an occasion like this, the people 
of Ireland ought not to be described by 
an Irishman to the British senate as per- 
jurers and assassins, and, as such, unworthy 
to be possessed of civil rights. [Mr. 
Wuiresive: I most distinctly deny the 
fact.} He was happy that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was ready to deny the 
fact. But what had the hon. and learned 
Gentleman said? He said, ‘* If you confer 
a 51. franchise, you will not be able te exe- 
eute the laws, because you will have your 
juries composed of Ribondmen to try their 
confederates.’ It was impossible to give 
utterance to a more infamous libel on the 
Irish people. He (Mr. Reynolds) must re- 
mind the hon. and learned Gentleman that 
at the late special commission at Monaghan 
the juries were all Protestants. They were 
not at all composed of the peasant or of the 
farmer class; they were taken from the 
gentry of the country. And yet, in spite 
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of this, and although the accused had to 
contend with.all the talent of the law offi- 
cers of the Crown, a Protestant jury of 
that country could not agree in convicting 
the very Ribbonmen to whom the hon. and 
learned Gentleman alluded. But what 
right had the hon. and learned Gentleman 
to mix this question with the question of 
the franchise? The hon. and learned 
Gentleman seemed to gloat on the expec- 
tation that this Bill, though passed by the 
House of Commons, would be strangled 
elsewhere. He (Mr. Reynolds) would take 
the hint; and he begged to ask the noble 
Lord why he had not incorporated this 
miserable Bill—for it was only a miserable 
instalment of justice—with the English 
Bill? He could understand why the Scotch 
Bill should be made a separate Bill, seeing 
that the law of Scotland differed so widely 
from the law of England. But the same 
remark did not apply to the law of I[re- 
land; and it appeared to him that there 
was no reason whatever why there should 
not be an incorporation of the English and 
Irish Bills. He had some fears on this 
subject. He remembered how Ireland was 
treated when the Municipal Reform Bill 
was passed; and he was under an appre- 
hension that there was some thought in 
some quarters of playing the same game 
over again now. Were the Irish Members 
to be called upon to vote for the English 
Bill, and then to be left in the lurch in 
respect to the Bill for their own country? 
The adviee of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Whiteside) was to leave mat- 
ters as they were. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman meant to say, ‘‘ we are very 
well off in Enniskillen.’’ But in glancing 
ever the returns respecting the Parliamen- 
tary cities and boroughs in Ireland, he (Mr. 
Reynolds) saw reasons for thinking that 
no man, however in the abstract opposed 
to suffrage extension, would be disposed to 
leave the existing state of things in Ire- 
land unaltered. He would call attention, 
in the first place, to the state of things in 
Enniskillen. That place, which had the 
honour (and he spoke without affectation 
when he said the honour) of sending the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to Parlia- 
ment, possessed only 172 electors. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman did not even 
represent the 172; he represented only a 
majority of the 172; and that majority 
could not be very imposing. Why, if 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
consent to let those of the people of En- 
niskillen who were rated at 5/. be included 
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in the Parliamentary franchise, he would 
only be creating 87 electors more; and no 
one would pretend to say, that even this 
constituency would be sufficiently large. 
Was the hon. and learned Gentleman pre- 
pared to contend that the city of Cashel, 
with its population of 8,000, ought only to 
have 111 Parliamentary voters? Take 
the case of Portarlington. » Portarlington 
had only 71 voters. The majority of 71 
was 36; and was a Member returned by 
36 men a representative of the people ¢ 
The right hon. Baronet the Secretary for 
Ireland had given the total number of 
eleetors in Ireland as 28,282. But the 
total had to be still further modified. Out 
of the 28,000 they had to deduet 6,000 
freemen, who voted in virtue of no pro- 
perty qualifications whatever. In the city 
of Dublin he found 3,783 freemen entitled 
to vote, but not compelled to show a pro- 
perty qualification, although, no doubt, 
many of them could show such a qualifica- 
tion, and, in fact, possessed a double quali- 
fication. Now, how was it that in the Bill 
the freemen were to be passed over? 
According to the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell) the basis of all these Bills—Eng- 
lish, Seoteh, and Irish—was the principle 
that taxation shall accompany representa- 
tion. If this was so, were the four thou- 








Mr. Reynolds 





sand freemen in the city of Dublin to 
continue to possess the right of voting 
irrespective of a property test? The 
noble Lord was not proposing a real Re- 
form Bill while he was leaving this blotch 
on the Parliamentary roll. For his (Mr. 
Reynolds’s) own part he had no confidence 
in this Bill. But, because he said this, 
let not hon. Gentlemen run away with the 
supposition that he was going to join in a 
vote with a man who had described his 
countrymen as a nation of perjurers and 
assassins. He acknowledged the urgent 
necessity of a Reform Bill for Ireland. 
He looked to these returns, and he could 
not get over the facts. He would remind 
the House that there were 33 cities and 
boroughs in Ireland which returned Mem- 
bers; and of these 33 cities and boroughs, 
he found four cities and boroughs—Dublin, 
Limerick, Belfast, and Cork—with a popu- 
lation in round numbers of 500,000, re- 
turning eight Members. He took the 
remaining 29 boroughs, with an aggregate 
population of 300,000, and he found that 
these returned 31 Members. With such 
a state of things as this existing, the hon. 
and learned Member for Enniskillen could 
yet say that we required no reform at all. 
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He (Mr. Reynolds) could not coincide in 
opinion with the hon. Gentleman, and, 
though he did not pledge himself to the 
course he should take on this or any other 
Bill, he could not help expressing his belief 
that, at all events, imperfect and contract- 
ed as the measure of the Government was, 
it was a step in the right direction. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY hoped that 
no attempt would be made to obstruct this 
Bill. The hon. Member for Dublin blamed 
the noble Lord for not having engrafted 
this Bill on the English Reform Bill, and 
said, that the law of the two countries 
was the same. But there was not a Gen- 
tleman in the House besides the hon. 
Member for Dublin who did not know that 
though the common law might be the 
same in the two countries, the statute law 
had disturbed this uniformity of the law. 
The mode of registration was different in 
Ireland, and there was a difference in a 
variety of other respects. It was, there- 
fore, more convenient that there should be 
a separate Bill. After what had been 
said, he need say but little on the bad 
taste of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite in turning the impunity from law 
in Ireland into a joke. It was a sneer 
unworthy of any one, and especially of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. When the 
last Bill was before the House, he pro- 
posed that it should be made to meet the 
exigencies of the country, and that the 
suffrage should be household. But the 
House of Lords raised the franchise higher 
than what had been agreed to by that 
House, which was considered already too 
high. When it came back, the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government said 
the House of Lords had made a mistake, 


and that the form in which the Bill had} get 


passed this House was a compromise. 
The Irish Members, almost to a man, 
called upon the noble Lord to reject the 
Lords’ Amendments. However, they were 
agreed to, and the Bill passed; but, if 
there was one thing better understood 
than another in the country, it was this— 
that no Irish Member who had voted for it 
in any stage, considered it as a settlement 
of the question, and that Her Majesty’s 
Government were bound to consider how 
soon they could bring in another Bill. 
After this it was monstrous to hear, not 
the hon. Member for Enniskillen, because 
he was not in the House at the time, but 
the hon. Member for Dublin (Mr. Grogan) 
who was, say that that was a settlement 
of the question. There would be ample 
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opportunities hereafter for considering the 
measure in detail, and of endeavouring to 
make it more effectual as a measure of 
reform. He should do his best to make 
suggestions of that kind, and to unite 
with those who agreed with him in the 
necessary measures for carrying those sug- 
gestions out. He considered the Bill a 
large concession, and one which would go 
far to carry out the promises of reform 
made to them by Her Majesty's Ministers 
in 1851. 

Mr. ROCHE was glad that he had given 
way to his hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General, because they had heard 
from his hon. and learned Friend a clear 
vindication of himself and his colleagues. 
The hon. and learned Member for Ennis- 
killen (Mr. Whiteside) had said it would 
require the genius of a statesman to dis- 
cover the necessity for this Reform Bill. 
Now, if that were the case, every man in 
Ireland was a statesman, for there was 
hardly a man in it who did not think that 
it ought to be enlarged. Nothing in his 
view could be more unjust than that 
Enniskillen, for example, with its 172 
electors, should have half as much weight 
and voice in that house as the county of 
Cork, which had 13,000 electors. Sucha 
state of things ought not to be continued. 
He was glad that a measure substantially 
identical with the English Reform Bill was 
to be proposed for Ireland. It was true 
that while the limit was taken of 500 
electors in England, no alteration was to 
be made in the Irish boroughs having 400 
electors. This, however, was merely a 
difference in figures, and practically it 
would be no difference at all, because there 
would be the same number grouped to- 
ber as having under 400 electors as 
there would have been if 500 had been 
taken. He trusted the Bill for Ireland 
would be carried through by the Govern- 
ment pari passu with the English Reform 
Bill. Members opposite spoke in favour of 
the English Bill; but when the Irish Bill 
was brought in, he was sorry to see a dif- 
ferent spirit come over them. He heard 
with great pleasure the speech of the hon. 
Member for Inverness-shire (Mr. Baillie). 
He was rejoiced to hear such a speech 
from that side of the House. He thought 
they were going to rival the noble Lord in 
their desire for reform, but he was sorry 
to see the change that had come over the 
party. From the speeches of the hon. and 
learned Member for Enniskillen and of the 
hon. Member for Dublin, he feared that for 
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the sake of a party triumph they were 
about to strangle the Reform Bill for Ire- 
land. He hoped the party opposite would 
hesitate before they made Ireland once 
again the battle-field of party. Heaven 
knew they had had enough of that. He 
applied that observation to all parties in 
that House. He believed that much of the 
sufferings of Ireland, and especially that of 
the landlords, might be traced to Ireland 
having been made the battle-field of party 
in that House, and he warned them not to 
repeat that game. He guarded himself 
against an unqualified approval of the Bill. 
They had not it yet before them in detail, 
nor had they the English Bill, and there- 
fore it was impossible that he could com- 
mit himself on either the one or the other. 
It might be said there was something ano- 
malous in bringing ina Reform Bill every 
year; and no doubt there was some truth 
in that. But the Bill of last Session was 
very unsatisfactory. The electoral ma- 
chinery in Ireland was in such a state that 
it was impossible to work it much longer 
without some alteration and improvement. 
One of its defects was, that it was based 
on the rating to the Poor Law, which, in 
turn, was based upon a valuation in which 
there was no uniformity. In one union, 
a man paying 12/. a year rent had a vote, 
because he was rated at the rent he paid; 
while, in another union, a man paying a 
rent of 201. had no vote because he was 
assessed at a 10/. rating. The Govern- 
ment ought, long ago, to have brought in 
a Bill to make the valuation uniform, and 
to take it out of the hands of the Poor 
Law Guardians. The present franchise 
was too high, and he begged to express 
the satisfaction with which he had listened 
to the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had brought in the Bill. 

Mr. NAPIER would not have inter- 
posed in the debate, only that some of the 
views put forward by his hon. Friends the 
Members for Enniskillen and Inverness, 
had been perverted or misunderstood. The 
hon. Member for Inverness had suggested 
that there should be a principle of consis- 
tency in this matter. If towns having 
small constituencies were locked together 
so that a certain number of electors should 
return a certain number of representatives, 
how were they to deal with such consti- 
tuencies as the city of London, if it was to 
go through the country and give to every 
400 electors the election of a representa- 
tive; but it was not the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Inverness to reduce the 
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franchise to 5/. and then group them to- 
gether. The noble Lord had commented 
on the observations of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Enniskillen; but 
every one who knew his hon. and learned 
Friend knew perfectly well that he was 
wholly incapable of the construction put 
on his observations. If he (Mr. Napier) 
understood the argument of his hon. and 
learned Friend aright, he had only asked 
the Attorney General for Ireland whether 
he was prepared to follow out consistently 
his own principle—namely, to reduce the 
qualification of a juror to that of a 51. 
elector, or to enable 5/. electors to sit on 
juries. He (Mr. Napier) cast no reflection 
on the conduct of the juries on the late 
trials in the north of Ireland, but never- 
theless thought it a perfectly fair propo- 
sition to consider the question whether the 
man qualified to return Members to Parlia- 
ment, who would have to deal with subjects 
involving the glory and greatness of the 
empire, should be disqualified for the jury- 
box, or vice versd? The argument was a 
fair argument; and he (Mr. Napier) was 
satisfied, for one, that his hon. and learned 
Friend in using it did not in the slightest 
degree seek to cast any imputa‘ion on the 
administration of justice in Ireland. As 
regarded the Bill before the House, he 
(Mr. Napier) felt bound to say that he did 
not regard it with any very pleasant anti- 
cipations, with respect to its operation in 
Ireland. The noble Earl who governed 
that country said on a recent occasion that 
what Ireland wanted was peace and re- 
pose—that men might sit down and 
pursue their several occupations calmly. 
This Bill would have a contrary effect to 
that predicated by the Lord Lieutenant as 
necessary for Ireland; for if year after 
year this question was to be brought for- 
ward, the country could not have repose. 
He (Mr. Napier) considered, moreover, 
that as the qualification for boroughs had 
been fixed last year at its present figure, 
by the consent of all parties, there was no 
ground now to disturb it. In respect of 
the small constituencies, he did not think 
the Bill would improve the representation; 
at present these boroughs did not return 
the worst Members. 

Mr. TORRENS M‘CULLAGH said, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who last 
addressed them, had told them that in 
1851 no exception was taken to a 8l. 
borough franchise. He remembered a con- 
versation that took place between the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, and 
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the humble individual who now addressed 
the House on that subject; and the hon. 
Member for Mayo (Mr. G. H. Moore) left 
the House rather than vote for the com- 
promise that was come to. The truth 
was, that the majority of the Irish Mem- 
bers did distinctly protest against the 81, 
franchise, and told the Government the 
mistake they were committing, and that 
they would have a miserably small borough 
constituency. The noble Lord, to his 
great credit, now attempted to repair that 
error; and now, when he was doing that, 
they were told by two hon. and learned 
Gentlemen—one of them was excusable, 
because he was not a Member of the 
House at the time; but the other was a 
Member then—that they (the Irish Mem- 
bers) submitted to that franchise. He 
found that on the 4th March, 1850—the 
question being that 51. be substituted for 
81.—32 Irish Members voted in favour of 
that proposition, and 28 against it. They 
asked at that time, that the boroughs 
should be grouped as in Scotland, and 
that the franchise should be lowered to 5l. 
He was prepared to accept this Bill, and 
he believed it would be acceptable to the 
people of Ireland. 

Sm JOHN YOUNG believed it would 
be found that great inconvenience and ex- 
pense would be occasioned by adding small 
country places to the small boroughs, and 
he questioned whether as good a consti- 
tuency could be got from these small 
boroughs as by disfranchising them, and 
transferring their representation to the 
counties and larger towns and cities. That 
would be a better and much more per- 
manent arrangement than the one now 
proposed was likely to be. Some of these 
boroughs had increased in population con- 
currently with the decrease in the county 
population; not from any increase of in- 
dustry or prosperity, but because the people 


who had lost their land had betaken them-! 


selves to the towns, where they swelled the 
population from which the future econsti- 
tuencies were to be drawn. He was afraid 
that the arrangement now proposed would 
not be satisfactory. He (Sir J. Young) 
had no fears for himself of a 51. franchise, 
or even a lower franchise than 51. He 
believed that permanency of residence was 
a more important clement than the amount 
of the qualification. The measure pro- 
posed two or three years ago relative to 
the Irish counties was a very wise measure. 
Each party was inclined to be satisfied 
with it, and, seeing this, he was willing to 
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leave the legislation for the boroughs in 
the noble Lord’s hands. The difficulty 
was to make such an arrangement as the 
noble Lord proposed a permanent one. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be. brought in by Sir 
William Somerville, Lord John Russell, 
and Mr. Attorney General for Lreland. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 16, 1852. 


Minutes.) Pusiic Bitt.—3* Secretary of Bank 
rupts Office Abolition, 


AFFAIRS OF INDIA—EXPEDITION TO 

RANGOON, 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that since he gave notice of his intention 
to ask ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Government what 
measures they intended to pursue during 
this Session for the purpose of affording 
to Parliament the necessary information 
previous to the termination of the existing 
interest of the East India Company in the 
territory and revenues of India,” he had 
found, from the Votes of the House of 
Commons, that notice had been given by 
Ministers of a Motion for a Select Com- 
mittee on that subject on Friday next in 
that House. All, therefore, that he should 
ask of the noble Marquess now was on 
what day they would move for a similar 
Committee in the House of Lords? When 
he had the honour of moving for a similar 
Committee in the year 1830, he had pre- 
pared, after a labour of six months, a mass 
of information which was ready to be laid 
on the table of both Houses of Parliament 
at the time, in order that their Lordships 
in that House, and hon. Members in the 
other, might have before them in a com- 
pact shape all the information in posses- 
sion of the Government relative to the 
financial condition of India, and relative to 
the working of the measure for the internal 
administration of that country for twenty 
years before. He wished to know whether 
Her Majesty’s present Ministers had taken 
the same pains themselves, and whether 
they were ready to lay on the table the 
same information with regard to the action 
of the Government in India, and to the 
present condition of that country? He 
begged leave to express his earnest hope 
that that information, which he concluded 
would be laid before Parliament, would 
comprise all the papers necessary to throw 
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light on his (the Earl of Ellenborough’s) 
recall from the Government of India some 
years ago. Whatever might be the reasons 
which induced the late Sir Robert Peel 
and others to decline laying before Parlia- 
ment the pa for which on his return 
he (the Earl of Ellenborough) most ear- 
nestly pressed, those reasons could not exist 
at present. Eight years had now elapsed 
since his recall, and those papers came 
now within the legitimate domain of his- 
tory. The matters to which they referred 
had in no respect any character of secrecy. 
It was to be hoped that, after the lapse of 
so long a time, they could now be discussed 
calmly and dispassionately. He thought, 
however, that at all events it was essential, 
previous to the determination of Parliament 
as to the terms on which the future go- 
vernment of India was to be conducted, 
that there should be laid before it every 
document which could by any possibility 
throw light on the relations existing be- 
tween the Governor General of India and 
the body from which alone, under the law, 
his orders and instructions as to measures 
could originate. He assured their Lord- 
ships that he desired the production of 
these documents not so much from per- 
sonal motives and interests—being secure 
as to the judgment which posterity would 
form regarding the matters in controversy 
between himself and the Court of Direc- 
tors—as from thinking that their produc- 
tion was essential to the establishment of 
the truth of history, more particularly as 
to two measures of great importance, he 
meant the combined movements of the 
two armies on Cabul and Ghuznee towards 
the end of the year 1842, and the policy 
and conduct of the campaign of Gwa- 
lior. There were also other important 
matters most materially essential to the 
fature government of India touched upon 
in his letter of the 4th of July, 1844, 
and in the documents enclosed in that let- 
ter; and he must once more repeat his 
conviction that it was essential to the 
proper consideration of the great measure 
which must shortly be submited to Parlia- 
ment, that all the documents should be 
produced which were calculated to throw 
light upon it. 

As to the other question to which he 
had intended to draw their Lordships’ at- 
tention that evening, namely, the grounds 
and objects of the expedition recently sent 
to Rangoon, it so happened, that in wait- 
ing for the return of the new President of 
the Board of Control (Mr. Fox Maule) to 
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the House of Commons, their Lordships 
had been practically waiting for the arrival 
of the mail from India, and that mail 
seemed to have brought information of 
some importance. He confessed, however, 
that he himself did not take the same san- 
guine view of the character of that in- 
formation which had generally been taken 
by others. He did not consider the matter 
as yet to be entirely settled. What he 
had heard amounted to this, that the King 
of Ava had been advised—and he thought 
wisely and properly advised—to adopt to- 
wards us a very diplomatic and a very ci- 
vilised course of proeeeding. He had an- 
swered the requisition for indemnity which 
had been sent him by the Governor Gene- 
ral by expressing great regret that any 
misunderstanding should have taken place 
between his Government and ours; he had 
recalled or dismissed the Governor of Ran- 
goon, and had sent to that place two per- 
sons who were to hear all the several com- 
plaints which had been made against the 
late Governor, and to give an indemnity to 


the sufferers, wherever an indemnity was ~ 


justly required. From that mode of pro- 
ceeding on the part of the King of Ava, it 
was inferred that the matter was perfectly 
settled. At the same time he saw that 
the advisers of the King of Ava had given 
an example not unworthy of consideration 
by other States which considered them- 
selves wise, enlightened, and civilised. 
They had advised him, pending this dis- 
eussion, and with a view to all possible con- 
tingencies, to put his people under arms; 
and thus it was said that not less than 
100,000 men—probably, that was an exag- 
geration, and that there were not more 
than half that number—were now collected 
in the neighbourhood of Rangoon. The 
King of Ava could not have adopted a 
course of policy more advisable for him- 
self, whatever course he might hereafter 
intend to pursue. But, in the meantime, 
what were we, on our part, about with re- 
gard to the possible contingency of hos- 
tilities ? for when a requisition was sent to 
a half-civilised State like that of Ava, hos- 
tility, he supposed, was a possible contin- 
gency. Now, viewing the possible contin- 
gency of hostilities with Ava, he thought it 
would have been advisable to reinforce our 
posts on the frontiers of Tenasserim, Assam, 
Arracan, and Chittagong; for when once our 
requisition was sent to the King of Ava, it 
was not in our power to tell in what way or 
on what point the war might break out. If 





it did break out, it was quite as possible 
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that the King of Ava would take the ini- 
tiative, as that the initiative should be 
taken by the British Government in India; 
and on our long common frontier, especially 
in Tenasserim, and on the side of Assam, 
Arracan, and Chittagong, it was open to 
the Burmese to make, at any time or place, 
an irraption which would be excessively 
embarrassing to the Government of India. 
To any person acquainted with the history of 
the last war in Ava, it would appear that it 
was not safe for ships te remain near Rangoon 
without occupying the point of Kemendine 
above it, and that with a force of 2,000 or 
3,000 men, for the fire-rafts would unques- 
tionably be sent against them, unless that 
point was occupied. He thought that great 
risk would be incurred if such a precaution 
were negleeted; and if war should break 
out without it, it might be an unfortunate 
affair for the Government of India. He 
also wished to know whether, before any 
requisition was sent to the King of Ava 
for mo agew a for the injuries inflicted on 
British subjects in Rangoon, any trust- 
worthy officer of ours was sent there to 
ascertain the truth of our representations, 
and the extent of the injuries inflicted ? 
He could recolleet—it was not so distant 
an era—he could recollect the circum- 
stanees of a complaint which had been 
brought under the notice of the British 
Government by a certain Don Pacifico. 
Athens rejoiced in one Don Pacifico; but 
he could assure their Lordships that there 
were dozens of Dor Pacificoes at Rangoon. 
If there were not the grossest ignorance of, 
or the strangest misrepresentations about 
Rangoon, on thepart of those who have writ- 
ten about it, Rangoon was the sink of Asia 
—the Alsatia to which all men went who 
could not keep a footing elsewhere. Per- 
sons of European origin, who had disco- 
vered that Asia was too hot to hold them, 
lived in Ava, and generally went to Ran- 
goon, and there, under the same, or per- 
haps some other name, endeavoured to 
gain a new reputation and a new fortune. 
He should not wish the Government to 
take any political measures with regard 
to Ava, without sending an officer there to 
inquire into circumstances. He regretted 
that this had not been done in the first 
instance; for it was reported that when the 
Commodore went to Rangoon with his fleet, 
he found circumstances very different from 
those which had been represented to him. 
The Don Pacificoes pushed off their boats, 
and went on board with representations of 
the damage which they said they had sus- 
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tained. The amount of the damage sostated 
to have been sustained, appeared to Commo- 
dore Lambert so enormous, that he sent— 
very properly, as he (the Earl of Ellen- 
borough) thought—to Calcutta for further 
instructions. Now, this was a state of 
things rather alarming. Taking into view 
what had been done by the King of Ava, 
they had a right to suppose that he would 
do justice, but that he would do nothing 
more than justice; that he would not pay 
any sum unless his commissioners awarded 
it. Inregard to this point, then, he asked 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, on what grounds 
an expedition was sent in the first instance 
against the King of Ava, and whether any 
attempt had been previously made to ascer- 
tain the truth of the representations on 
which it was sent? He also wished to 
know, if the noble Marquess could state 
it without injury to the public service, 
what was the object of the Government 
in sending out that expedition, and to 
what extent they intend to press on the 
King of Ava, compliance with the requi- 
sitions that had been made to him ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that he would first answer the first ques- 
tion of the noble Earl—a question which 
it was not surprising that the noble Earl 
should put, considering that the period 
was approaching when Parliament must 
consider the propriety of renewing the 
charter of the East India Company. Not 
only was it correct that a Committee was 
to be moved for in the House of Commons, 
on Friday next, for the investigation of 
this important question, but it was his 
intention in that House also to propose @ 
Committee for a similar purpose. When 
he moved for that Committee, as he should 
do on an early day, he should be most 
happy if the noble Earl would give him 
his attention and the Committee his at- 
tendance. It was the wish‘of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to afford Parliament 
all the information which they deemed ex- 
pedient to enable it to form a sound judg- 
ment on that important question, involving 
as it did the fate of so many millions of 
persons, and of so valuable a portion of 
the interests of England. If the papers 
which he should then produce did not meet 
the views of the noble Earl opposite, it 
would be in his power to propose, either in 
the House or in the Select Committee, the 
production of such additional information 
as would throw light on the subject to 
which he (the Earl of Ellenborough) had 
alluded. As to the peculiar papers con- 
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nected with the noble Earl's recall from 
the Government of India—which took 
lace at a period when he had not the 
ee of being in Her Majesty’s councils 
—it was im 
what grounds the late Sir Robert Peel 
acted when he declined to make a com- 
munication of them to Parliament. Whe- 
ther it was expedient to renew the discus- 
sion upon those papers now, and whether 
they were necessary to enable the country 
to form a right judgment on the whole of 
this great question, would be a point for 
that Committee and for Parliament to de- 
termine. As he had only had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing and perusing those papers 
within the last few hours, he would give 
no opinion on them at present. He would 
say no more on the appointment of the 
Select Committee; but the noble Lord 
had proceeded to advert to a notice which 
he had given a week ago, and which he 
had courteously postponed till the return 
of the President of the Board of Control 
to Parliament. The noble Earl had truly 
stated that it had accidentally happened— 
and he (the Marquess of Lansdowne) was 
not sorry for it—that, simultaneously with 
his return, despatehes had been received 
from India giving satisfactory information 
that: a settlement of the dispute with Ava 
had been obtained by the means which 
had been promptly, speedily, and effica- 
ciously taken by the Government of India. 
It was not for him (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe) to state whether it was in the 
power of the King of Ava to give or to 
withhold the redress which he had pro- 
mised. In the despatches he had seen, 
there was a primd facie case which led 
him to think that there was insincerity 
in the proceedings of the King of Ava. 
The state of the misunderstanding be- 
tween us was this—and in describing it 
he should best answer the peculiar ques- 
tion put to him by the noble Earl. 
In the month of June last, a distin- 
guished officer, Colonel Ogle, being then 
employed as the superintendent of our 
nearest settlement to Rangoon, reported 
to the Governor General and Council 
of India, that a merchant of high char- 
acter and responsibility had satisfied him 
that he had suffered a gross act of injus- 
tice from the authorities at Rangoon. 
Many of their Lordships might perhaps be 
aware of the class of persons who usually 
resorted to Rangoon. The merchant in 
question reported to the Colonel that in 
consequence of some accident which hap- 
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pened to his vessel, it was taken, through 
the ignorance of his pilot, into the Ps of 
Rangoon; that on his finding fault with 
this pilot, the. man threw himself over- 
board, and that this eireumstance had led 
to a charge against him of having endea- 
voured to murder the man. The object of 
this charge was to obtain from the mer- 
chant a compensation which he was not 
bound to pay. He refused compliance 
with the demand, and the consequence was 
that he and his crew underwent a vexa- 
tious prosecution. The Governor of Ran- 
goon ordered a court of arbitration to be 
held on this demand. A court of arbitra. 
tion was accordingly empannelled, and, 
after it had pronounced a sentence favour- 
able to the merchant, its sentence was set 
aside by the Governor, who ordered him to 
pay a considerable sum for the benefit of 
the relations of the pilot, and a consider- 
able sum also for the benefit of the Gover- 
nor himself. Another merchant had also 
undergone a similar persecution in conse- 
quence of his having refused to pay the 
wages of a certain portion of his erew who 
had deserted from his vessel. He was also 
accused of having murdered one of his 
men, who died of sickness; bnt no proof 
of murder was produced against him. In 
short, the eases of complaint for injuries 
like these appeared to the gallant officer 
to be so enormous, that he submitted to 
the Governor General and Council in India 
the necessity of obtaining redress for them. 
It was on these grounds—it was on the 
responsibility of Colonel Ogle—that the 
Governor General, being then in communi- 
cation with him, suggested it as his opinion 
that Commodore Lambert should be sent 
to Rangoon with a sufficient force to de- 
mand reparation and compensation for 
these specific injuries. When the Com- 
modore arrived at Rangoon, he was as- 
sailed, as the noble Earl had stated, by a 
number of Don Pacificoes, but also by 
many persons who had been sufferers from 
these exactions. They came to him and 
stated their grievances, which the Commo- 
dore found to exceed greatly those for 
which he had been sent to demand re- 
dress. Under these cireumstances the 
Commodore exercised, as he thought, a 
very wise discretion, for he abstained from 
proceeding further with the Governor of 
Rangoon, who had acted so unjustly and 
so extortionately, but insisted that that 
Governor should send to the King of Ava 
a letter stating the case against him, and 
demanding reparation. The event proved 
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the propriety and justice of the Commo- 
dore’s mode of proceeding; for that letter, 
addressed to the King of Ava was taken 
into consideration by kim, and his Majesty 
felt that reparation was due to us, and 
immediately removed the Governor from 
his post. have no reason to presume 
that the redress asked for will not fairly be 
given; the course taken by the King has 
been extremely just; and he has sent two 
persons to the spot in order to inquire into 
the various acts of injustice, and settle the 
amount of compensation to be paid in re- 
spect of them. I see no reason to think 
that the settlement of these claims will not 
be effected in a bond fide manner; and I 
must express my opinion that the proceed- 
iegs on the part of the King of Ava and 
the Governor General were such as the 
nature of the ease required, whilst the offi- 
cers employed in the transaction undoubt- 
edly did their duty. 


THE “ MEGZRA” STEAM FRIGATE. 
The Duxe of MONTROSE rose to put 


a question to Her Majesty’s Government 
with respect to the state in which it was 
alleged the Megewra steam frigate was 
sent to sea, having on board one of the 
regiments destined for the Cape of Good 
Hope. A letter had appeared in the Times 
of January 8, from a clergyman (a gen- 
tleman of high respectability, and he be- 
lieved a near relative of the commanding 
officer of the regiment), which would state 
to their Lordships more forcibly than he 
eould do the discomfort to which the 
troops were subjected in consequence of 
the amount of stores with which the vessel 
was loaded :— 


“ On the 2nd of January the Rifle Brigade, nu- 
merically 700 strong, embarked on board Her 
Majesty's steamship the Megara, for the Cape. 
As night drew on the frigate bore up for the 
Downs, where she lay until the morning of Satur- 
day, the 8rd, at daybreak, and proceeded down 
Channel with a living mass of 900 human be- 
ings on her decks, You will now ask, was not 
every provision made to meet the emergency and 
afford accommodation on board ? You shall hear. 
The storeroom and stowage were filled with ord- 
nanee stores, and thus no place remained for the 
arrangement and proper disposition of the vast 
amount of sea-stoek, baggage, and ‘belongings’ 
of this large body of men. Government, at the 
sacrifice of the men’s and officers’ just claim to 
regard and consideration, had made the ship to 
answer a purpose for which it was never intended 
—the transport of stores and the conveyance of 
the troops, the latter being evidently put aside to 
make room for the other. Well, the night of 
Saturday came on, and with it a gale of wind, and 
‘you may easily imagine the condition of a number 
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of raw soldiers, without proper conveniences or 
even necessaries, the stores and baggage lying 
wherever they could find a space unoccupied. the 

to another of the ship 


m one 
aur ateraiane impeded, and in most places 
obstructed,” 


The statements contained in that letter 
were borne out by private letters from vari- 
ous officers in the regiment. It might be 
said, that in the case of a regiment which 
had the misfortune to meet with bad 
weather within forty-eight hours after its 
embarkation, it was impossible to avoid in- 
convenience, and some confusion and dis- 
comfort; and that what had occurred in 
this case was nothing more than might be 
expected with an ordinary sea breeze, and 
would not have been felt by those who were 
accustomed to the inconvenience of a sea 
voyage. He must, however, doubt the 
correctness of that statement. These offi- 
cers were not mere landsmen; their regi- 
ment had only lately returned from the 
Cape, and were therefore accustomed to 
a sea voyage. The regiment had been se- 
lected for this duty in consequence of the 
services it had performed, the high state 
of its discipline, and its peculiar fitness 
for the service to which it was destined, 
and he thought therefore that every state- 
ment made by the officers must be received 
with greater weight than if they had be- 
longed to almost any other regiment, They 
stated that the amount of Ordnance stores 
on board was very great, and that they 
were stowed in such a way that there 
was no room to stow the baggage belong- 
ing to the troops. Now, whether this was 
caused by the amount of the stores, or 
arose from the neglect on the part of the 
officers charged with the stowage, he could 
not say, but blame must attach to some 
one. He had heard it stated that the Ad- 
miralty assert that there was no undue 
amount of such stores on board—indeed, 
he had heard it asserted that there were 
none. But whether the stores on board 
were Ordnance stores, or were tents in- 
tended to be used by these very troops at 
the Cape, still, if the vessel were crowded 
with them to such an amount that there 
was no means of stowing away the bag- 
gage of the troops, he must contend that 
it was very improper that this should be 
the case. He knew that in this case the 
sea stock and the stores of officers were 
placed in hampers on the deck in a man- 
ner which was disgraceful in a ship be- 
longing to Her Majesty’s service. There 
was another statement made, showing also 
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a very great neglect on the part of those 
who fitted out the vessel. The state- 
ment which he alluded to was, that there 
were no lockers for the purpose of putting 
away the baggage belonging to the troops. 
Now this might appear a trifling neglect; 
but upon these small circumstances de- 
pended the comfort of a large body of 
men going upon a long voyage. Then, 
again, there was another flagrant piece of 
neglect. It was said, that the racks on 
which the arms were piled had been ar- 
ranged for the purpose of carrying muskets 
and not rifles, and consequently, when the 
troops got on board, there were no means 
of properly stowing away their arms. It 
was first stated that those racks were put 
up for muskets, and that no alterations 
had been made in them; but he (the Duke 
of Montrose) had been led to believe, from 
inquiries he had made, that an alteration 
was made; that the officers connected with 
the ship, having learned that there were 
riflemen going on board, made an altera- 
tion of the racks; but that in consequence 
of there being no pattern rifle sent, the 
racks were as perfectly useless after altera- 
tion as they were before. The letter he 
had quoted closed with a paragraph to the 
effect, that on the morning of the 5th 
January the vessel put into Plymouth 
much disabled, and with a large depth of 
water in her. This was also the report 
stated currently, and by another version 
of it the ship was said to have been so 
shaken on the passage from Dover to Ply- 
mouth that all her seams had opened, 
and it was impossible for her to go to sea. 
That he believed was an exaggeration; 
but as to the fact of her having shipped 
an unusual amount of water, there could 
be no doubt. The cabins of the officers 
were entirely filled; and though such a 
thing might arise from accidental reasons, 
he believed the fact was that there was 
some defect in her with respect to the fit- 
ting of the port-holes, or some of the up- 
per works of the vessel, so as to allow the 
water to pour into her in a very unusual 
manner. All these matters caused great 
uneasiness to the friends of those on board, 
and they must have been greatly relieved 
by the accounts in the papers of the ves- 
sel having arrived at Madeira. By a letter 
from one of her officers after her arrival 
at Madeira, he learned that this very de- 
fect of shipping water had existed all 
through the voyage; that they had been 
subjected to a great degree of discom- 
fort in consequence of the cabins dur- 
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ing the whole time of the voyage being 
filled with water, and also from the 
crowding of the vessel. Such discomforts 
were almost always certain to occur in 
transports hired by Government; but he 
did think that, when Government were 
altering the hired transport system, and 
sending out troops in vessels belonging to 
Her Majesty for the purpose of ensuring 
the comfort of the troops placed on board, 
it was much to be regretted that defects of 
this description were found to exist. If 
any explanation could be given of all these 
circumstances of which he had stated the 
purport, he should heartily rejoice; the 
question he wished to ask was, what 
amount of Ordnance stores were on board 
—whether they was any extreme quantity, 
or any neglect on the part of the officers 
entrusted with the storing of them, which 
caused all the inconvenience to which he 
had alluded ? As tothe state of the vessel, 
he asked no questions with respect to her 
being seaworthy; but if the noble Lord 
could say that she had been unusually sub- 
ject to the water coming in, he should be 
glad to know that it arose from no neglect 
on the part of any of the functionaries en- 
trusted with preparing the ship for sea, 
or of the officers whose duty it was to 
take her safely to her destination. 

The Eart of MINTO, who was nearly 
inaudible said, he was sure the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Admiralty 
would feel extremely indebted to the noble 
Duke for having afforded him an opportu- 
nity of making some explanation. He 
was instructed to say that the Megwra 
had been selected for this particular ser- 
vice on which she was employed—namely, 
the conveyance of troops to the Cape— 
because in that vessel an amount of accom- 
modation not to be found in most other troop- 
ships had been provided. Every possible 
attention had been bestowed on her equip- 
ment, and she was fitted out in such a 
manner as to provide every comfort for 
the accommodation of the persons taken 
out in her. She was a ship of 1,400 tons 
—a very large screw steamer. Amongst 
other arrangements for the convenience 
of the troops he might mention that 
separate accommodation was provided in 
the poop and forecastle for ie officers 
and crew, so that the sailors might be en- 
tirely separated from the military, who had 
possession of all the decks below. The 
vessel carried a distilling apparatus, which 
was capable of supplying 300 gallons of 
water every day; she was furnished with 
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the best articles of every description; glass, 
crockery,plate, linen, and so forth, were pro- 
vided for the officers’ mess at the public cost, 
and a steward appointed to assist in prepar- 
ing their table. He now came briefly to 
notice the points to which the noble Duke 
had adverted. And, first, that the ship was 
overcrowded. When it was proposed to 
take this ship for the purpose, the number 
to be embarked was not quite accurately 
known. The number stated by the Horse 
Guards was 677 officers and men, with the 
usual proportion of women and children. 
The Admiral at Sheerness was directed to 
state what number she could conveniently 
accommodate; and the answer was 702. At 
the same time a requisition was made to 
the Admiralty for the conveyance of further 
detachments of troops, and the Birkenhead 
was appointed to carry them. The Ad- 
miralty suggested that 100 of the Rifles 
might be transferred to the Birkenhead, 
which was declined, the commanding officer 
of the Rifles preferring that they should 
all remain together in the Megera, which 
afforded due accommodation to the entire 
number. With respect to the Ordnance 
stores which were supposed to have encum- 
bered the vessel so much, it was quite true 
that a requisition had been made to the 
Admiralty for the embarkation of certain 
tents and rifle ammunition, which no doubt 
were embarked; nor could it be supposed 
the troops were to be sent on service un- 
provided with what was necessary to enable 
them to take the field. With regard to 
the discomfort and inconvenience justly 
complained of on the passage to Plymouth, 
this was solely attributable to the miscon- 
duct of the master who had charge of the 
vessel, and who for certain reasons of his 
own was determined to touch at that port; 
which, though unknown to the Admiralty, 
was so well known in some quarters, that 
letters were waiting for the ship at Ply- 
mouth, where the Admiralty had no notion 
she would go. The troops were embarked 
on the 2nd January, the vessel having ar- 
rived at Dover on the Ist. On the 2nd, 
after the embarkation, she immediately 
sailed for the Downs. It was quite true, 
as the noble Duke had stated, that some 
inconvenience arose from the circumstance 
of the arm-racks being fitted for muskets, 
and not for rifles; which, however, might 
have been rectified by the artificer on board. 
The steamer sailed in very bad weather; 
she left the Downs on the morning of the 
3rd, and arrived at Plymouth, after a se- 
vere passage, in which she was forced 
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against a heavy head sea in a westerly 
gale. In the state in which they had sail- 
ed, all on board must necessarily and in- 
evitably, under such circumstances, have 
been exposed to much suffering and dis- 
comfort, which the master might have 
spared them by taking shelter under Dun- 
geness or St. Helens. On her passage to 
Plymouth the steamer consumed near 100 
tons of coals, which certainly made it then 
necessary to put in there to replenish her 
stock of fuel. But the ship had behaved 
exceedingly well in very trying weather, 
and the circumstance of her reaching 
Plymouth in so good a state as to re- 
quire little from the dockyard entirely 
disproved the supposition that she was 
unseaworthy. 

Lorp COLCHESTER said, he had taken 
some pains to inquire into this subject, and 
certainly had learned in well-informed quar- 
ters that the Megera was well adapted 
for the purpose of a troop ship. It was 
true, as the noble Lord had stated, that no 
ship could sail in bad weather, especially 
with soldiers unaccustomed to the sea, 
without some discomfort being caused; 
but, then, this might have been foreseen, 
and he had never heard it explained why 
Dover should have been chosen for the 
place of embarkation; he supposed it was 
for the purpose of saving the Government 
a trifling expense in moving the regiment 
by rail to a harbour where it could have 
been embarked in smooth water. The noble 
Earl had not answered two points. First, 
as to the amount of baggage and ordnance 
stores which had been conveyed. This 
was material; for, although the Admi- 
ralty might have been right in their esti- 
mate as to the number of men the vessel 
would carry when nothing else was on 
board, it made all the difference if a large 
quantity of Ordnance stores were on board, 
taking up the space required for the ac- 
commodation of the troops. Again, as to 
the want of due accommodation. Some 
years ago he (Lord Colchester) was a lieu- 
tenant on board a frigate, in which a batta- 
lion of these very troops, the Rifles, had 
embarked for Scotland; and he well re- 
membered that the only thing the troops 
seemed to care about when they got on 
board was their rifles. So soon as they 
had placed their weapons in a proper man- 
ner they appeared quite satisfied, and com- 
paratively careless about their own per- 
sonal accommodation; and he had no 
doubt that in the present instance the dis- 
content of the troops on account of their 
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own personal discomfort had been very 
much increased by the inconvenience they 
had found in respect to their rifles. It 
was true that the racks had been altered; 
but as the Admiralty had forgotten to send 
a pattern of the rifle, though altered they 
were not amended. The answer of the 
noble Earl had not been so satisfactory 
as he could have desired. He (Lord 
Colchester) would call their attention to 
another point—as to the class of officers 
to whom the command of vessels employ- 
ed as troop ships was now committed. 
Formerly those vessels were given to 
officers who held the rank of Commander 
in the Navy—equal in rank with the field 
officers of a regiment. This secured him 
that proper degree of authority and respect 
which it was necessary he should have in 
such cases, and which he could not have 
when he was only a master, inferior in 
rank to the commanding officers of the 
regiment embarked. It was not likely 
that under such circumstances he should 
have that authority and weight which it 
was desirable he should have on board the 
vessel. And he believed that on this ac- 
count, in many cases, considerable difficulty 
had followed. He thought that the old 
practice should be resorted to of having 
troop ships commanded by officers of the 
rank of Commander. 

The Eart of MINTO said, as to the 
Ordnance stores they were only the tents 
and ammunition attached to the regiment. 
He agreed with the noble Lord that it was 
better these transport vessels should be 
commanded by officers of higher rank than 
that of master. It had been usual to give 
these vessels to Commanders, and the 
change had arisen only from the desire to 
find more accommodation for the troops 
embarked; as a Commander carried with 
him lieutenants and other officers, who all 
took up room. He believed, however, 
that the Admiralty were now satisfied that 
the experiment had failed, and that in 
future Commanders would be employed. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH would 
recommend the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Montrose) to move for the production of the 
doctor’s report, which would afford the 
true test of the conduct of the Admiralty, 
and of all the officers concerned; for it 
would then be seen whether the troops 
maintained their health and efficiency, not 
merely up to the time of their arrival, but 
for three or four weeks afterwards. It 
was often not until after the arrival of 
troops at their destination that sickness— 
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the germs of which had been laid during 
the period of their passage—fully mani- 
fested itself. If it appeared that the 
troops maintained their health after their 
arrival at the Cape, then the Admi 
and other authorities might be absolved 
from blame; but if it should be found that 
the regiment landed in a state of ineffi- 
ciency, or that within a very short time 
after landing it became inefficient, then, 
without any regard to the subject of bag- 
gage, or rifles, or anything else, he would 
not hesitate to say that the authorities 
were in error as to the state in which they 
sent the regiment afloat. It was of in- 
finitely more importance that 400 men 
should be landed in a state of efficiency 
than that 600 should be landed with the 
germs of disease in them, and in a state of 
inefficiency. The importance of this sub- 
ject had been brought under his notice in 
connexion with the expedition to China. 
The 95th Regiment was placed on board 
ship for transport to China, together with 
a number of recruits for other regiments; 
and, although the health of the troops was 
maintained during the passage, the regi- 
ment fell to pieces as soon as it was 
landed, and was for many months unable 
to take the field. His conviction was, 
that, with a view to the transport of troops 
efficiently, ample room should be afforded 
them. He thought also, that out of eon- 
sideration for the comfort of the troops, 
they ought not to be sent to sea so soon 
after embarkation, but that a lapse of, say 
48 hours, should be allowed between em- 
barkation and sailing. 

The Ean. of MINTO said, the troops 
on board the Megara were not unduly 
erowded; for if they were so, the officers 
were given the option of removing 100 of 
their number to another ship, and had de- 
clined to do so. 

The Ean of ELLENBOROUGH 
thought the ship must have been over- 
crowded. The Megera was stated to be 
a vessel of 1,300 tons. {The Earl of 
Mixto: 1,400 tons.}] They must, then, 
deduct from that the tonnage appropriated 
to machinery. There were on board up- 
wards of 700 troops, and a crew of 200-— 
altogether about 900 persons; so that the 
ship must have been greatly overerowded. 
He certainly would not venture to send 
troops to the Cape without allowing at 
least one ton and a half, if not more nearly 
two tons, to every man on board. 

The Eart of MINTO said, that, in an- 
swer to inquiries as to how many men the 
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Megera would accommodate conveniently, 
the report of the naval authorities at 
Sheerness was about 702. The Admi- 
ralty, as he had said, offered to transfer 
100 men from the Megera to the Birken- 


head. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH would 
beg, then, at once to move for a return of 
the number of men, women, and children 
embarked on board Her Majesty’s steamer 
Megera, and also for a return of the 
tonnage of that ship, deducting the ton- 
nage of the machinery. 

Eart GREY said, there could be no 
objection to the return. He agreed with the 
noble Earl that the real test on this sub- 
ject would be the state in which the regi- 
ment arrived; and he was glad to inform 
the noble Earl that hitherto every regiment 
sent out had arrived at the Cape in such a 
state of efficiency that the troops had been 
enabled to march straight from the trans- 
ports to’ take part in the operations in 
progress. 

The Douxe of NORTHUMBERLAND 
said, that the commanders of transports, 
in addition to their pay as masters in 
the Navy, had a per centage upon the 
provisions consumed. Therefore, although 
it was the duty of an officer to make his 
voyage in the shortest possible time, it 
was to the advantage of the master of a 
transport to make his passage long. The 
master, he believed, also derived a pecu- 
niary advantage from going to the cheap- 
est market for provisions. Now, if any- 
thing happened to a ship in the Downs, 
the master would, most naturally, put into 
Portsmouth; but if there was an advan- 
tage in seeking a cheaper market at Ply- 
mouth, an officer might be tempted to go 
there. He thought it was not right to 
place officers in such a situation as this, 
when their duties and their interests were 
at variance. 

The Motion agreed to: Returns ordered. 


SECRETARY OF BANKRUPTS’ OFFICE 
ABOLITION BILL. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR moved the 
Third Reading of this Bill. 

Lorp BROUGHAM was understood to 
say a measure of a somewhat similar nature 
had been previously introduced, which had 
been characterised elsewhere as a job for 
the purpose of increasing patronage, though 
its objeet was to lop off a payment of 3,000. 
a year, which would have been saved to the 
= That measure was called a job of 

ord Cottenham’s, and the House of Com- 
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mons threw out the Bill. He thought it 
but just to that late noble and. learned 
Lord to make this observation. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR confirmed 
the statement of the noble and learned 
Lord, observing that Lord Cottenham had 
desired the suppression of the office. It 
was also but justice to the Gentleman who 
had for many years held the office of Se- 
cretary of Bankrupts to state that he had 
long since intimated his readiness to resign 
the appointment. 

Bill read 3*: Amendment made; Bill 
passed. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 16, 1852. 


Minvures.] New Memser Sworx.—Hon. Wm. 
Ernest Duncombe, for East Retford. 

Pusuic Brris.— 1° General Board of Health ; 
Municipal Corporations Acts Amendment; St. 
Albans Disfranchisement ; Irish Fisheries. 

2° Suitors in Chancery Relief. 


LOCAL MILITIA. 
Order for Committee read; paragraphs 
in Queen’s Speech at the opening of the 
Session read, as follow :— 


*« Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“ T have ordered Estimates of the Expenses of 
the current year to be laid before you. 

“T rely with confidence on your loyalty and 
zeal to make adequate provision for the Public 
Service. 

“Where any increase has been made in the 
Estimates of the present over the past year, such 
explanations will be given as will, I trust, satisfy 
you that such increase is consistent with a steady 
adherence to a pacific policy and with the dictates 
of a wise economy.” 


Mr. HUME objected to going into Com- 
mittee without some reasons being stated. 
There had been no ballot for the militia 
for many years, and he should object, alto- 
gether to the industrious classes being dis- 
turbed now for such a purpose, and peace- 
able and quiet habits interfered with by a 
measure most unequal in its pressure, and 
for which no reason was given. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I think it 
will be more convenient to discuss the sub- 
ject in Committee, where Members may ask 
questions and receive explanations, and 
make remarks upon the matter, without 
being fettered by some of the rules of de- 
bate in a sitting of the House. 

Mr. REYNOLDS wished to know whe- 
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ther the intended measure was confined to 
England ? 


Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: I will explain 
the measure at length in Committee. 
House in Committee. 
Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, in 1848 
I made a statement to the House with re- 
spect to the defences of this country, and 
in the course of my statement, I said I 
thought it would be desirable to form a 
foundation for a permanent militia force, 
which might be of great service in case of 
invasion. Unfortunately, that proposition 
of mine, and other propositions with re- 
spect to the naval and military service, 
were coupled with a proposal for increased 
taxation, which became very unpalatable 
to the House and to the country, and the 
Government did not persevere in the pro- 
1. I recall it to recollection now, 
chiefly for the purpose of showing that, in 
the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, 
without any pressure of extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, it was wise to make provision 
for the defence of the country. At the 
time at which I then addresse the House 
Louis Philippe was upon the throne of 
France; there was no apparent revolution 
at hand; the disposition of that King was 
known to be pacific; his counsels were 
moderate and wise. At that time I thought 
it would be advisable to make permanent 
provision for the defences of the country; 
and I now renew the proposition, with the 
hope that the House and the country will 
take the same view which Her Majesty’s 
Government take, that it would be wise to 
have a permanent force of militia. When 
I say that, it is not that I mean to depart 
in any respect from the assurances which 
were given in Her Majesty’s Speech, that 
the relations of this country with foreign 
Powers were of a friendly nature, and that 
there was nothing apparently at hand to 
disturb those relations; but at the same 
time I think it never can be assumed that 
@ country in the position in which this 
country is can be secure from the danger 
of war. In the first place, we may have 
some aggression upon some of our posses- 
sions, or even upon our own country. In 
the next place, it is possible that we may 
have some dispute with respect to the rights 
of our subjects, or injury supposed to be 
inflicted upon them by subjects of other 
countries. In the third place, we are bound 
by treaty with respect to several of the 
countries of Europe to defend them, if at- 
tacked. [An Hon. Memper: No.] Yes; 
I will only mention one instance; we are 
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bound to defend Portugal against any 
enemy that might attack that country; 
an obligation which was avowed by the 
whole House in 1826, and Mr. Cannin 

ealled upon the House to fulfil that ob- 
ligation. But, in the fourth place, we are 
connected, and have been for more than 
a century, with the general system of Eu- 
rope; and any territorial increase of one 
Power, any aggrandisement which disturbs 
the general balance of power in Europe, 
although it might not immediately lead to 
war, could not be matter of indifference to 
this country, and would, no doubt, be the 
subject of conference, and might ulti- 
mately, if that balance were seriously 
threatened, lead to hostilities. These are 
reasons, Sir, why we cannot believe our- 
selves altogether safe from the danger of 
war. But there is another question which 
has arisen of late years, and which has 
been so much the topic of discussion in 
books and pamphlets, in conversation and 
in letters, in newspapers, both on this and 
the other side of the Channel, that it will 
be quite unnecessary for me to dilate upon 
it, or do more than mention the subject. 
It is, that since the invention of steam na- 
vigation this country can no longer be con- 
sidered so safe as it formerly was con- 
sidered, when it was necessary for an 
enemy to obtain the command of the Chan- 
nel, and even to be favoured by the winds 
and waves, in order to effect any invasion, 
or even to inflict the most petty insult 
upon this country. The changes intro- 
duced by steam navigation are very great. 
What would be their extent in case of war, 
I believe no man can safely predict; but 
this, at least, is obvious, that any foreign 
force attempting to land on any part of 
this coast would no longer have the same 
difficulties to contend with which other 
proposed invaders of England in former 
days had to contemplate. Now, with that 
change of circumstances we must couple 
this fact—which is likewise one universally 
acknowledged—that this country is gene- 
rally averse to large military establish- 
ments; that we never have been able 
under any Government, Whig or Tory, to 
endure the notion of very large military 
establishments, and the maintaining 4 
large standing army, and have rather kept 
onr establishments very far indeed below 
those of other countries. But it must like- 
wise be considered that in former times, 
and, indeed, from the time of the Seven 
Years’ War, I believe, to the last peace, 
it was generally reckoned wise as well as 
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constitutional to maintain a considerable 
force of militia, which could be, as it 
were, a reserve for the general army, and 
upon which the country might rely from 
time to time for a certain number of men 
who had been trained to the use of arms. 
As things at present stand—as they have 
stood now for many years—we have no 
support of that kind, no such force of 
militia. It is to that subject I particu- 
larly wish to call the attention of the 
House. I shall say a few words, and only 
a few, with regard to our military force. 
With respect to our naval force I shall not 
make any observations at present, think- 
ing it much better that my right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Admiralty 
should state his views upon that subject 
at length when the onal “idiabia shall 
come under consideration. With respect 
to our military force, I should say that the 
addition we propose to make to our regular 
Army in the present year is very small, 
amounting to 4,000 men of the line, and 
1,000 for the artillery, in all rather a less 
number of men than have been despatched 
to the Cape since the commencement of 
hostilities in that colony. But I think it 
is of importance to state, first, the ge- 
neral policy which we hold with respect 
to our military force in the colonies, and, 
next, to advert to the views of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief with respect to our pre- 
sent armaments. With regard to the for- 
mer subject, I should say that there has 
been for some time past a policy rather 
to diminish the military force in our colo- 
nies, and rely upon the people of the colo- 
nies themselves to furnish such force as 
may be necessary to preserve internal tran- 
quillity, and keeping only a very small 
force of our regular Army there. We have 
acted in pursuance of that policy in more 
than one instance; and I should say gene- 
rally I think it is better, with respect to 
the force we maintain in our colonies, to 
have it in positions in which a considerable 
number can be collected, rather than dis- 
persed, as has been in former years, over 
all our colonies, thus leaving many of them 
open to attack, and without any adequate 
force to protect them. With regard to the 
second topic I have mentioned, I should 
say that the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Master-General of the Ordnance have for 
some time turned their attention to the im- 
proved arms which have been introduced, 
the muskets, which it is well known have 
a much longer range than those formerly 
in use; they have likewise considered the 
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subject of training the men to the use of 
those muskets, and inquiries have been 
made, and boards of officers have sat, as 
well with respect to the choice of the 
musket that shall prove the best arm of 
service, as the weight, of balls to be used, 
and the practice of soldiers in the use of 
the weapon. These matters have been 
subject of much consideration, and the 
noble Duke at the head of the Army un- 
ceasingly turns his attention to this matter, 
with a view that whatever military force 
we have be in the highest degree of effi 
ciency. I now come, then, to the subject 
of a militia; and we have to consider, in 
the first place, whether it would be ad- 
visable to establish a militia on the plan of 
the old militia, or whether it would be 
better to establish one on the plan of 
the local militia. Now, with regard to 
the regular militia, as it was constituted 
in the last war, I should say that it 
differed little from the regular Army; 
but, at the same time, it was a force 
which the Government was restricted 
from using out of the United Kingdom. 
I own I think, if we were to propose such 
a force at present, there would, in the first 
place, be a very great objection to any 
compulsory service in such a force, con- 
sidering it as a permanent military force; 
and if it were to be restricted (as it would) 
to service in the United Kingdom, it would 
be better, in case of hostilities, to have a 
large increase of the military foree. But 
what I have now to propose is a force of a 
very different description. It is a force 
intended to be embodied for very limited 
service, employed generally in their own 
counties, and only called out for a small 
portion of the year. It appears to me, 
that if, at the breaking out of war, you 
had no force of this kind, it would take a 
very considerable time before you could 
collect and organise a sufficient number of 
recruits for your Army, and during that 
time you would have but a very limited 
and insufficient force; and, considering 
that some of your posts abroad, such as 
Malta, and Gibraltar, and others, would 
ask for an increased force, it would be im- 
possible to have a sufficient number of 
men to supply them. But, if you can 
have a considerable number of men who 
have been partly trained, they would be 
immediately available, and for a certain 
time they would be upon the coast and 
ready to meet invasion, while at the same 
time the process of recruiting was going 





on and the increase of your regular Army; 
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and when that was done, the militia might 
return to their homes, or at all events be 
confined to very limited and partial ser- 
vice. I will now state the nature of the 
local militia as it was established in 1808, 
ar? amended in 1812, and remained till 
the end of the war. The local militia 
were balloted for in the same manner as 
the’ regular militia, by a long and expen- 
sive process, I think, and when chosen 
they were assembled and trained for twenty- 
eight days in the year. They were bal- 
loted for from all persons between eighteen 
and thirty years of age, and they were 
commanded by persons appointed by the 
Lord Lieutenant, having certain qualifiea- 
tions in respect of property. The pro- 
posals we have now to make, so far as 
there is any change, are, first, with respect 
to the officers. With respect to the offi- 
cers, we propose that two-thirds should be 
appointed by the Lord Lieutenant, and 
one field officer and one-third of the cap- 
tains by the Crown; so that the regiments 
may have the benefit of the experience of 
half-pay officers available for this service, 
and who must be of great use in assisting 
the officers appointed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. We propose that the Lord Lieu- 


tenant should not be bound by the restric- 


tion of qualification, but that he should 
name any persons for officers he may think 
fit, of course with the approbation of the 
Crown, as formerly, but without the re- 
quirement that they should be possessed 
of a certain amount of landed property. 
It is very desirable that the gentlemen of 
the county should take their part in the 
command of the local militia, but that 
there should not be too strict a regard had 
to a qualification derived from property. 
When the original militia laws were framed, 


there was a very great jealousy of the | 


Crown, and of encroachments upon liberty, 
and it was supposed that if there was a 
limitation to persons of property, it would 
form a security against any attempt of the 
Crown in that respect; but our liberties 
are now so firmly secured, that of all dan- 
gers there is none less than that of an at- 
tempt by the Crown, by means of a stand- 
ing Army, to suppress our liberty. With 
regard to the men, we propose some alter- 
ation from the former plan, according to 
which all men between eighteen and thirty 
years of age were subject to the ballot. 
That was a considerable number of years; 
and the process of sending round to each 
householder, and requiring a return of the 
number of persons in his house between 
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those ages was a long, complicated, and 
very costly one. We conceive that it would 
be at the same time better, and a great 
advantage to a large portion of the popula- 
tion, if, taking the foree we thought suffi- 
cient, we took them within a shorter num- 
ber of years. We propose, therefore, for 
the first year, that the ages at whieh per- 
sons should be subject to ballot for the 
local militia should be from twenty to 
twenty-three, and in subsequent years that 
they should be only persons of the ages of 
twenty to twenty-one. It is supposed that 
the former proposition of taking from 
twenty to twenty-three, taking one-fifth as 
the number to be balloted, would give a 
foree of about 80,000 men, and that in 
subsequent years the number to be pro- 
cured from the age of twenty to twenty- 
one would amount to an average of 30,000. 
In procuring these men, I think it would 
not be necessary to adopt the means taken 
formerly; I believe that, with the assist- 
ance of the census of last year, we should 
know the number of persons in each county 
and union who would be liable to the bal- 
lot, and that it would be sufficient to re- 
quire all such persons to present them- 
selves on a certain day; that, however, 
is a part of the machinery of the Bill 
which requires great consideration. I will 
not now enter further into the,details, but 
only say, that I think the process may be 
more economical and speedy than that 
hitherto adopted, owing to the change in 
the age to that of twenty to twenty-one in 
most years, instead of eighteen to thirty, 
and with the advantage of our knowledge 
which we have obtained through the census 
of the number that ought to be in the 
union and parish between those ages. 
With a view to the ballot, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant will be ordered to make the neces- 
sary subdivision of the county, having re- 
gard to the boundaries of unions and 
parishes, and it will be necessary to make 
such subdivision where there are not at 
present unions and parishes. The Deputy 
Lieutenant of the county, some of the 
magistracy, and adjutant, and some other 
officers of the local militia, would be pre- 
sent when the men were to be balloted 
for. It is proposed that when they are 
balloted, one-fifth should be taken, and 
that ten per cent of those remaining be 
taken as a reserve for all cases where ex- 
cuses might afterwards be made. There 
would then be, according to the Militia 
Acts, an appeal, at which excuses might 
be made or disqualifications proved; and 
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there would be the examination whether 
the men were fit for service, and those who 
belonged to the reserve of ten per cent 
might be called in to supply deficiencies, 
It is proposed also that any man from 
twenty to thirty years of age may volun- 
teer to serve in the local militia, and that 
so far as these volunteers supply the requi- 
site number, the balloting should not take 
place: It is proposed likewise that the 
volunteers thus placed in the local militia 
should serve for one year less than the 
balloted men. The period of service pro- 
for the local militia is four years; 

ut it is proposed that we might by an 
Order in Council require them to serve for 
six mouths longer, and in case of Parlia- 
ment, by an address to the Crown, re- 
quiring their services still further, another 
period of six months may be added, mak- 
ing twelve months altogether, in the event 
of the country being menaced with dan- 
ger. I next come to the question how 
these men shall be trained in the use of 
arms. It is proposed that they should be 
formed into battalions, and be assembled 
either for fourteen or twenty-eight days in 
the first year, and for fourteen days in 
subsequent years. It is not proposed that 
either the twenty-eight or the fourteen 
days should necessarily be consecutive; 
the men might be trained for a week, and 
then, if it were necessary for any opera- 
tions in the country, or for any other rea- 
son, they might go back to their homes 
and come again at another period of the 
year. That is the practice at present 
with regard to the pensioners. It is like- 
wise proposed that three hours’ drill and 
training should count for half a day, which 
would be a more convenient period to take 
in some parts of the year, when the ser- 
vice might be performed after the regular 
work or business of the militia man is 
finished, During the period they should 
be out, they would have the same pay and 
allowances as regular soldiers, and would 
be of course subject to the provisions of 
the Mutiny Act. With regard to the 
service to which this force could be ap- 
plied, I conceive that in case of any danger 
of invasion they could be embodied and 
marched to any part of the country where 
their services might be required. With 
respect to the amount of training which I 
think it would be necessary to afford the 
men, and which I have already stated, I 
believe that it will be found amply suffi- 
cient for the purpose, and that in a very 
short time after the commencement of 
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hostilities they would become very effec- 
tive. It should be remembered that many 
of our great battles have been fought with 
armies a considerable portion of the troops 
of which were mere recruits—troops which 
had never been in action, and which had 
received their training almost exclusively 
in the field. The next question is, what 
will be the immediate expense of this 
force? It is estimated that in the course 
of the present year not more than 30,000 
men would require to be trained in the 
manner I have deseribed—there would be 
@ greater number enrolled, but that is the 
number which it is intended to train for 
the year. The expenses altogether, in- 
eluding the ballot, in the first instance, 
the cost of clothing, the pay for the time 
the men are at drill, and the expense of 
the officers attached to the foree, would be 
somewhere about 200,000. It may be 
necessary to take a somewhat larger sum, 
as there may be a number of. small inci- 
dental expenses not included in this sum. 
The number of men enrolled in the first 
year will not be less than 70,000; in the 
next year there would be 100,000, in the 
third about 120,000. These would be the 
numbers enrolled only, not called out, 
The further calling out of the force would 
be matter for the consideration of the 
Crown and Parliament, and the force 
might readily be increased to 150,000 
men. Such, then, is the plan of Her 
Majesty’s Government for amending the 
laws respecting the local militia. It in- 
volves, of course, a large number of de- 
tails; my object, however, was rather to 
give the Committee a general idea of the 
plan than to enter into any detailed ex- 
planation. I believe myself that the peo- 
ple of this country will gladly adopt the 
use of such a foree as the militia for the 
purpose of its security and defence. I ought 
not, however, to omit to state that the 
Bill will contain a provision to the effeet 
that in certain places, where there is a 
large police force in existence, such force 
should be organised and trained according 
to the regulations of the local militia; and 
inasmuch as there would then be a trained 
force in such particular county, that there 
should be a proportionate exemption from 
such members of the local militia as would 
otherwise be required in the first ballot. 
In cases where volunteer corps already 
exist, or might hereafter be raised, their 
services will be aecepted by the Crown, 
according to the provisions of the law at 
present in force, and such force of volun- 
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teers will be accounted as corps of local 
militia, and in proportion to their numbers 
would be the diminished force of militia 
which would be required. This, therefore, 
is the plan which I shall have to propose; 
when, however, the Bill is before the 
House, hon. Members will be better able 
to judge of its provisions. For my own 
part, I should be perfectly willing if upon 
the details the Bill were referred to a 
Select Committee for the purpose of eon- 
sidering how far it might be advisable to 
adapt its provisions to the present Local 
Militia Act, or to make such further im- 
provements in it as might be considered 
necessary. Whatever may be the course 
adopted with respect to the details, if the 
principle of the Bill is agreed to, it will be 
a satisfaction to me to have proposed to 
the Committee a plan for laying the foun- 
dation of a national force of this kind. 
Mr. REYNOLDS said, the nobie Lord 
had not replied to his question as to whe- 
ther this Bill would apply to Ireland. 
Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: This is a Bill 
only for England and Wales. With respect 
to Ireland, we do not propose a local militia. 
Mr. REYNOLDS supposed that he was 
to consider that the noble Lord had now 
answered his (Mr. Reynolds’) question, but 
he was at a loss how to interpret the 
answer. He did not know whether the 
exception of Ireland from the Government 
plan was to be regarded as a boon or an 
insult. As an Irishman he could not accept 
the exemption of Ireland as a compliment. 
If the arguments of the noble Lord were 
good for embodying a local militia in Eng- 
land—and he (Mr. Reynolds) was not pre- 
pared to say that they were not good— 
those arguments were still better as ap- 
plied to Ireland. If it was necessary be- 
cause of the fear of an invasion from some 
part of the Continent—and he could not 
guess as to the particular country by which 
they were most likely to be interfered with 
—to raise-a local militia in England, there 
was more urgent need of possessing sucha 
force in Ireland, where, in consequence ‘of 
her geographical position, the danger was 
still greater. He must remind the noble 
Lord that an Irish local militia was embo- 
died once before at a time of great peril, 
when the existence of the empire was in 
the scale. He must remind the noble Lord, 
in particular, of 1798, when an armed 
French force arrived at Kitala; and 
marched without impediment from the Bay 
of Killala to the centre of Sligo; and it 
should not be forgotten that that foree was 
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encountered by a body of Irish militia, 
commanded by Colonel Vereker, now Lord 
Gort. [An Hon. Memper: Surely not the 
present Lord Gort.] Well, his father. It 
was a trifling mistake; and there was no 
doubt that it was very creditable to the 
present Lord Gort to have had such a 
father. To have exempted Ireland from 
this plan was, therefore, no compliment to 
the loyalty of that kingdom: and he 
greatly regretted that the noble Lord had 
made such a mistake. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON begged that 
the noble Lord, before the debate proceeded 
further, would state one point more clearly. 
The noble Lord had not stated how the 
force was to be distributed over the country 
with regard to the counties. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: In counties. 
They are not to be taken out of their own 
counties without their own consent, except 
in eases of danger of invasion, or of other 
imminent danger. 

Mr. HUME said, he had heard the state- 
ment of the noble Lord with deep regret. 
He (Mr. Hume) was totally opposed to this 
project. He was as earnest in his desire 
that the country should run no risk as any 
one else; but if they were in cianger, he 
was for having a proper regular force, as, 
for instance, the existing force properly 
applied; and he warned the Committee and 
the country against sanctioning the prin- 
ciple involved, and all the social mischief 
implied, in the scheme of a local militia. 
The militia was an old and worn-out expe- 
dient. The militia was resorted to for the 
purpose of avoiding the putting the Crown 
in possession of too great a standing army; 
and the course which was formerly taken 
in removing the militia force from under the 
control of the Crown, and placing it under 
the government of a Committee of the House 
of Commons, indicated the jealousy which 
had existed between the Crown and the 
Parliament, and out of which sprung the 
very idea of such a force at all. That 
jealousy had now long ceased; and no one 
within those walls would have any jealousy 
of any powers Her Majesty might enjoy as 
the executive officer of this country; for 
the Crown, like every individual in the 
nation, would be bound by the rules which 
the constitution laid down. Why, then, 
were they to revert back to a system of 
war preparation whieh no longer was ne- 
cessary? This scheme would be a tax 
bearing most unjustly upon those classes 
who would be drafted into the local militia. 
The service would be compulsory; and thus 
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people who could not afford absence from 
home would be subjected to a removal from 
their ordinary occupations, to their own 
great injury, and to answer no good na- 
tional purpose whatever. The proposition 
which he would submit to the Committee 
was, whether, with so large a military force, 
and with so large a naval force, they would 
be warranted in consenting to the plan pro- 
pounded by the noble Lord. An expense 
of 200,0001. was, no doubt, a slight matter; 
but they were not te consider this plan in 
reference simply to the expense. It was a 
plan full of social evil. The evil would 
fall altogether on the poorer classes. The 
payment to obtain exemption from the con- 
scription was a heavy and serious burden 
to men of the working classes; and he 
thought the proceeding both morally and 
politically injudicious; for it was resorting 
to the old doctrine which was held before 
the division of labour was recognised. But 
there could be a division of labour in de- 
fending the country as in everything else. 
He was for the regular army so long and 
to such an extent as the regular army was 
necessary. To take one of the industrious 
community forcibly and make him tempo- 
rarily a soldier was mischievous; in the first 
place, as removing him from a labour that 
could not probably do without him; and in 
the next place, as unfitting him, by the 
new habits he would acquire, for resum- 
ing an orderly citizenship. They had 
seen the effects of what he might call 
militia forces on national characters 
among the nations on the Continent; and 
he wanted to know if they were to over- 
look all the lessons thus taught them. 
France used to be referred to as an ex- 
ample to be avoided; and now they were 
going to imitate her example. He had 
nothing to say against military men. He 
was not abusing military men. They form- 
ed habits necessary to their profession, 
which were fit for their profession and not 
for ordinary callings, being, as he believed, 
dangerous to private society. What was 
now proposed was to introduce military 
manners, modes of thought, and modes of 
acting into ordinary life; and it was to this 
he objected. But, apart from the principle 
of the Bill, he objected to the details. The 
men to be selected, according to the noble 
Lord’s plan, were to be between twenty 
and twenty-three years of age. Now, why 
was this margin fixed upon arbitrarily ? 
Why were men between twenty-five and 
thirty to be exempt? It was an obvious 
injustice, and utterly indefensible. The 
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noble Lord had talked about the “ balance 
of power,” and of the expediency of this 
country being on its guard when the balance 
was overthrown, and of some one nation 
assuming too much. What did the noble 
Lord mean? Did the noble Lord consider 
that France was two powerful? He (Mr. 
Hume) considered that France, at this mo- 
ment, was far weaker—far less likely to 
become the aggressor of England—than 
at any former period. Were we to have 
some new Holy Alliance against some one 
Continental State? He was astonished at 
such ideas—at such a policy—in the pre- 
sent Government. Was any man in that 
House so mad as to think that he would 
ever again see a British soldier on the con- 
tinent of Europe as an aggressor? Such 
a sight would never be seen, would never 
be permitted again. To contemplate such 
a thing was to contemplate a renewal of 
that fatal foreign policy which had saddled 
the country with 800,000,000/. of debt, and 
which sum, as a permanent debt, ground 
down the whole people. The noble Lord 
could not be aware of the dissatisfaction 
which would be experienced at this proposal 
to force portions of the population into com- 
pulsory service. There was no suggestion 
that the men so forced from their homes were 
to be enfranchised. Oh,no! They were to 
be the defenders of the country; but they 
were not to have the rights of citizenship. 
Here, then, was a Whig Government adopt- 
ing the principles and the practices so se- 
verely reprobated in the Tory Governments 
of former years; and if the noble Lord 
persevered in such courses, he (Mr. Hume) 
would tell him that the day was not distant 
when he would have to give way. The 
noble Lord seemed to have forgotten Lord 
Grey’s declaration, and the approbation 
which that declaration elicited from the 
whole people. He (Mr. Hume) would take 
the: sense of the Committee on the ques- 
tion, if he could find a seconder, and he 
would give the Committee the opportunity 
of dividing. He would ask what were the 
fleet of 250 vessels doing, that they could 
not be employed in the protection of our 
own coasts? After thirty-seven years of 
peace they were bound to hesitate before 
they adopted hastily exploded principles and 
proved bad systems. He would demand 
that, before they arbitrarily interfered with 
the civil rights of the people, they should 
inquire if their existing naval and military 
forces could not be better and more effi- 
ciently applied. The noble Lord, no doubt, 
wished peace. But here, in this proposal, 
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he directly and palpably insulted a neigh- 
bouring Power. This militia was an arma- 
ment to prepare against the possibility of a 
French invasion. But they all knew that 
the interests of France were to be at peace 
with England; and in that House the noble 
Lord, and all of them, had repudiated the 
statements and the assaults against the 
present Government of France. Yet, now, 
the noble Lord said that they were in fear, 
and that they must not attach any credit 
to the declarations of the foreign Govern- 
ment. Half of the 30,000 men to be called 
out would be taken from agriculture; and 
they should be careful how they thus inter- 
fered with the natural arrangements of so- 
ciety. They were to be drilled for a week 
ata time. Now, no one could believe that 
that would make them soldiers. It would 
just suffice to make it extremely dangerous 
to let them have arms in their hands. At 
any rate, the noble Lord should have pro- 
posed to accompany this Bill with the con- 
eession of the elective franchise to every 
rson serving in the militia; and if the 
ill went forward, he (Mr. Hume) would 
take care to move such an Amendment. 
The noble Lord had referred to steam and 
to steam vessels as increasing the risks to 
this country. But he (Mr. Hume) was pre- 
pect to show, steam had been the greatest 
lessing to us, in point of national defence, 
and that the power of protecting ourselves 
had been increased tenfold by our steam 
vessels, Certainly, they were running risks 
at present. They had ten ships in the 
Tagus to assist the Government of Portu- 
al. They had from twenty to thirty ships 
in the Mediterranean to keep the Ionian 
Islands in slavery and in subjugation. They 
had twenty-three ships on the coast of 
Africa for the purpose of plundering the 
natives, and, by way of freak, of putting 
down one man, and putting up another 
chief. Then they had an enormous army. 
It was called a small army. But the esti- 
mates showed that they supplied clothing 
to 185,000 troops, either in arms, or ready 
at a moment’s notice to take arms; and 
why was this vast force (and it was quite 
exclusive of our sailors) not sufficient ? 
CotonEL THOMPSON said, from all 
the information he could collect, the coun- 
try would be too glad to see the Govern- 
ment doing anything in the direction of the 
present proposal, to be very critical as to 
the measures proposed. There was a ge- 
neral impression of the necessity for being 
prepared, not against what reasonable and 
sagacious men might do, but unreasonable 
Mr. Hume 
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and foolish. See what was the intelligence 
on which the publie had to reflect. A 
journal of this very day, noted for its efforts 
in procuring intelligence from abroad, an- 
nounced that the generals commanding 
corps in the Freneh army were direeted, by 
circular, to have their matériel and per- 
sonne} in readiness on the 22nd. What 
was to be done on the 22nd? On the 23rd 
we shall know; but curiosity may be ex- 
cused before. The surmise of the inform. 
ants of the journal was, that on that day 
the ruler of France was to declare himself 
Emperor. It did not much concern this 
country if he declared himself ‘‘ Mama- 
mouchi;”’ but if the ruler of France knew 
his trade, which was to go on till he was 
stopped, there was a more likely object than 
this. What would the House say, if it 
was a point on Belgium? It is presumable 
we should know it to-morrow, by hearing 
that a steam force was assembling in the 
Downs. On all this we are likely to know 
more hereafter; but, in the meantime, the 
country will be grateful to the noble Lord’s 
Government for all and everything it shall 
do in the way of precaution. 

Cotone, SIBTHORP said, that a Ses- 
sion or two ago their ears were @:aned with 
the words reform, retrenchment, peace— 
they were told of nothing but harmony, 
amity, and peaceful confederation to pro- 
mote the welfare of mankind, and such 
stuff; and this humbug reached its climax 
in that Great Exhibition. Everything was 
then to be happy and prosperous. He never 
joined in that cant. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and, he grieved to say, many of our 
gentry, were “‘ hail, fellow! well met,’’ with 
every foreign ragamuffin. Her Majesty’s 
Government was foremost indeed —every 
foreigner was a brother and a friend—no 
matter what or who he was, the foreigner 
was taken by the hand, whilst our own 
poor people were neglected. But, not 
content with all this fuss about foreigners, 
nothing would suit the Government but 
that those amicable strangers should be 
allowed to pry into our dockyards, and in- 
spect the Tower and our arsenals, THe 
whole nakedness of the country was laid 
open to them, and now we were about to 
reap the fruits of our generosity. Higher 
and better people than the noble Lord and 
his Colleagues countenanced this delusion; 
but the absurdity had now passed away, 
and instead of the olive branch they were 
to have the trumpet. He objected to the 
scheme of the noble Lord, which he thought 
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what he never for a moment forgot on any 
occasion, great or small, namely, to in- 
erease the patronage of himself and his 
Colleagues. He was unable to hear much 
of what the noble Lord said, but what he 
did hear he disliked. The noble Lord 
spoke in so low a tone of voice, no doubt 
intentionally, that it was impossible to 
catch more than a sentence here and there. 
Even that circumstance tended to increase 
his suspicion of the nature of the measure. 
He was of opinion, if any additional force 
were required, that the old militia might 
be called out at much less expense and in 
a more efficient manner than this new con- 
scription which was now proposed. He 
protested against all these dark and subtle 
designs, and thought the best that could 
be done with the Government, who had 
brought the country to such a condition, 
and left her so defenceless, was to ship 
every one of them off to Botany Bay. 

Sir HARRY VERNEY said, he must 
complain of the manner in which the hon. 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) had 
spoken of the soldiers of the British Army. 
He (Sir H. Verney) would maintain that 
there was not a more honourable, well- 
conducted, and moral set of men in the 
country ever collected together in a body 
of 600 or 800 than those who composed a 
regiment of British soldiers. What was 
the fact? Every regiment had a library, 
consisting of 5,000 or 6,000 volumes, 
which were paid for by the men themselves, 
and the library was conducted by non- 
commissioned officers. In each regiment 
there was a school open for the soldiers 
morning and evening. On one evening in 
each week the commanding officer procured 
a lecture to be given; and on another even- 
ing in the week some scientific and intel- 
leetual entertainment was afforded to the 
soldiers. He could not avoid making these 
few remarks when he heard the character 
sof the British soldier calumniated and 
spoken of in a way which it did not de- 
serve. It was with some degree of regret 
that he had heard the proposal of the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, for 
he could not believe that a force so colleet- 
ed, so organised, and so disciplined as was 
proposed, could be competent successfully 
to encounter an invasion of this country. 
If they were to have a militia foree, let 
it be thoroughly efficient. He believed 
that nothing would be more easy than to 
raise one battalion or even two battalions 
in each county, who, instead of being de- 
moralised by becoming soldiers, would 
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prove to be the best class of labourers 
the country possessed, and who would be 
looked up to by their fellow-labourers. He 
hoped the present opportunity would be 
taken by the Government to bring all 
branches of the military service into ® 
state of complete efficiency, and make 
those branches become more closely con- 
nected with one another. He should also 
have been glad if it had been proposed te 
make the state of the military service more 
agreeable and desirable to the ntry 
and labourers of the country. fe should 
have liked to see the ra militia made 
more useful, and constituted as a link with 
the regular army; the local militia of each 
county being put in immediate connexion 
with the regiment that bore the name of 
that county. He believed that a system 
of that sort could be worked at an expense 
quite as small as that which the noble Lord 
now proposed. Sure he wes that if the 
militia foree of the country were connected 
with the different regiments of the Army, 
the national defence would be rendered 
extremely efficient. Let not the noble 
Lord suppose that fourteen or twenty-eight 
days’ training of militia could form an 
adequate defence for the country. He 
considered it necessary at this juncture to 
organise an efficient force to resist aggres- 
sion, but not to interfere with any portion 
of Europe; and no such force could be 
organised at a less expense than an efficient 
militia. That, in his opinion, would be 
the most judicious step that could be taken. 
He agreed with the noble Lord in the pro- 
priety of employing officers of the regular 
Army who were now on half-pay in the 
formation of the new force proposed by 
him. Before he concluded he would ear- 
nestly warn the noble Lord of the respon- 
sibility which devolved upon the Govern- 
ment on this momentous question, Should 
any disaster befall the country, he would 
tell the noble Lord that those men whom 
we now loved and honoured, and who had 
hitherto assisted in founding and confirming 
our liberties, would be handed down to the 
execration of after ages if, by their means, 
any disaster should fall on our country. 
But he did not anticipate that the Govern- 
ment would be so remiss. He felt confi- 
dent that the people would most heartily 
support them in every necessary measure 
of defence. Could it be supposed that the 
people of England, who insured themselves 
in every other matter, would be so blind 
as not to insure to themselves their lives, 
their liberties, and their properties? It 
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was necessary that the Government should 
ae | take the whole matter into their 
consideration, and, if they did, he felt con- 
vinced that the people would enable them 
to place the country in such a condition as 
should defy all foreign aggression, whether 
by a single nation or by a combination of 
hostile States. 

Mr. M. O’CONNELL hoped the noble 
Lord would consider whether the present 
measure should not be extended to Ireland. 
Taking as an instance the county of which 
he was a native, and the chief town of 
which he had the honour to represent— 
Kerry, the people of that county was pre- 
eminently loyal. That county was a range 
of coast extending from the Shannon to as 
far as Bantry Bay; and yet what was the 
force which that county possessed? They 
had one weak depédt, a small constabulary 
force, which the magistrates of the county 
were endeavouring to reduce, and a body 
of Coast Guard, mostly worn-out men, and 
many of them more fit for Greenwich Hos- 
pital than to be on service. Considering 
the condition of a country like Ireland, 
nothing could be more easy than for an 
enemy to effect a landing there. On two 
occasions such a circumstance had been 
accomplished. He trusted the noble Lord 
would not leave the miserable inhabitants 
of that country without the same defence 
as he was now providing for England. He 
was quite sure that if the measure were 
extended to Ireland, it would be received 
with thanks, and that the Government 
would find an organised force collected 
there that would withstand the efforts of 
any foreign enemy who should attempt to 
invade its shores. 

Mr. COBDEN: Sir, the hon. Member 
for Bedford (Sir H. Verney) has stated 
that he hoped, as Englishmen were in- 
sured for everything else that they pos- 
sessed, they would consent to pay for the 
insurance of their lives, their liberties, 
and their properties. I have no hesitation 
in saying that Englishmen are quite wil- 
ling to pay an insurance for their lives, 
their liberties, and their property; but the 
question is, not whether they pay an 
insurance or not, but whether they pay 
enough insurance or not for those lives, 
those liberties, and that property. The 
question is, whether having already effect- 
ed an insurance in the Royal Exchange, 
they should be called upon to insure in the 
Phenix as well? The question is, whe- 
ther they have not already amply insured 
this country from all hostile attacks by 
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means of those votes—those scandalous 
votes, I will say, which the House has for 
so many years sanctioned for the support 
of the Army and Navy of this empire. 
This is the sole question for the Committee 
to consider. As a representative of the 
people in this House, I never expressed 
any other opinion than this, that the 

ple of this country were perfect] willing 
to defend themselves against unjust 
aggression. Now, the question again 
comes to this, whether we have or have 
not made a due defence against any such 
aggression? This brings me to consider 
what is the nature of the defence we now 
possess? What, in the first place, is it 
that we have voted for our Navy? Why, 
if I were to go back to the whole period 
of thirty-seven years that have elapsed 
since the war, it would be seen that we 
had voted no less than 250,000,000/. for 
our Navy; but I will confine myself to the 
last ten years of that period, because we 
have something to show for the money we 
have during those years expended. Dur- 
ing the ten years, then, from 1841 to 
1850, we have paid for wages to artificers 
employed in Her Majesty’s dockyards at 
home 6,850,0007. In the same period we 
have paid for Naval stores, for the build- 
ing and repairs of ships, &c., 13,400,0001.; 
and during the same period of ten years 
we have laid out in new works, improve- 
ments, and repairs in the dockyards, &., 
3,700,0007. Now, what would a private 
shipbuilder say if, after having laid out 
23,950,000/. in shipbuilding, that is to 
say, in purchasing materials, in paying 
artificers’ wages, in the repairing of ships, 
&c., he should find all those ships in an 
inefficient and destitute state, and unfit 
for carrying out any of the purposes what- 
ever for which they were designed, and 
that he must apply to some foreign and 
extraneous source to make up for the 
absence of that power for which he had 
paid upwards of 23,000,000/. This is 
precisely the question which the Committee 
have to consider. The question put to us 
by the hon. Member for Bedford is, whe- 
ther, as a country, we are to insure our- 
selves against foreign aggression? I 7 
we are already abundantly insured. I as 
what it is that we do with the vessels 
which we have constructed at such a vast 
cost—a cost which, even within the last 
ten years, would purchase nearly the whole 
mercantile marine of this kingdom ? What 
is it that we do with our ships while we 
hear of this danger of invasion? Where 
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are our ships? Where is our Navy? Up 
even to this moment we have a squadron 
in the Tagus, but which I am told has 
been ordered home. And, at the present 
moment, we have another squadron in the 
Mediterranean. I will to the Com- 
mittee, and to the people of England, who 
appear to be frightened out of their wits 
that something is coming to attack them 
in their own homes, the number of ships 
this country possesses, and where they are 
stationary. In the Mediterranean there 
are the Albion, of 90 guns; the Belle- 
rophon, of 78; the Indefatigable, of 50; 
the Phaeton, of 50; the Queen, of 110; 
the Trafalgar, of 120; the Vengeance, of 
84; and the Superb, of 80. This does 
not include above a dozen small vessels of 
war. We have all this force in the Me- 
diterranean at the very time that we 
hear this outery about invasion. Why 
does not the Government order these 
vessels home? - But, so far from this, 
what is their policy? Why, at this very 
moment they seer just ordered the Bri- 
tannia, a ship of 120 guns, to sail to 
Malta, 1,200 miles away from the coast 
where it might be of use to us. Besides 
this, the Lisbon squadron, or squadron of 
evolutions, as it is called, consists of the 
Arethusa, of 50 guns; the Arrogant, of 
36; the Hogue, of 60; the Leander, of 
50; and the Prince Regent, 90. Now, is 
such conduct as this rational while the 
people are raising a cry of invasion? Is 
it wise, or consistent with common sense, 
that you should have such a force as this 
—a force large enough for any naval pur- 
poses whatever that can possibly be re- 
quired in the actual condition of the coun- 
try and of Europe—that you should have 
such a foree 1,200 miles away from your 
own shores, and that you should then raise 
the ery of invasion, and come down to 
this House and ask the people to leave 
their daily avocations to go out to be armed 
and drilled, and to give you an addition to 
your Army in order that you may protect 
them against somebody who is going to 
molest them? I am not going to do the 
Admiralty or the Government the injustice 
of assuming that we have no ships at 
home. These 23,000,000/. have not all 
been wasted. We are not without ships 
of war in the ports on our coasts. e 
are not liable to be bombarded by a few 
gunbrigs, or a thousand or two of buc- 
caneers coming to our shores. We have 
in commission at Sheerness the London, 
of 90 guns, the Monarch, of 84, and the 
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Waterloo, of relies have at Portsmouth 
the Neptune, of 120 guns, the Rodney, of 
90 “at ewe ship), the Blenheim, of 60, 
the Edinburgh, of 58, the Eacellent, of 
76, and the Victory, of 101; we have at 
Chatham the Boscawen, of 70 guns; at 
Woolwich, the Fisgard, of 42; at Devon- 
port, the Impregnable, of 104, and the 
St. George, of 120; and at Pembroke, 
the Saturn, of 72. Here are ten line-of- 
battle ships and four frigates. But we 
have also paid very largely for a force of 
steamers which are lying in our ports, and 
we have besides line-of-battle ships in the 
West and East Indies. Now I ask any- 
body in the world to say what possible use 
there is in our having a line-of-battle shi 
lying at Jamaica, or another line-of-battle 
ship lying in the East Indies? I challenge 
any one to show that a line-of-battle ship, 
either in the East or in the West Indies, 
could ever be called into service, whatever 
might be the occasion for them. And 
yet, we have heard of attacks on British 
vessels in the Eastern Archipelago, and 
where you have had to pay head-money 
for more than 5,000 men. But we never 
employ our line-of-battle ships in hunting 
down these pirates, as they were called, 
and destroying them in the rivers and 
narrow creeks, We might as well bring a 
field battery into the lanes and alleys of 
London to look after thieves and pick- 
kets. Therefore, to keep these line- 
of-battle ships at Hongkong and Singa- 
pore, while we are afraid of an invasion 
here upon our coasts, is one of the most 
monstrous and ridiculous things that can 
be imagined. The argument was, that 
we were so near France, that we were in 
danger of being invaded by French people. 
But our Colonies were some thousands of 
miles off France, and there could be no 
fear that the French were going on a buc- 
eaneering expedition against them. The 
whole argument was, that we were in 
danger for our own shores. If you are 
sincere in using it, the first thing you must 
do to satisfy me of that sincerity, is to 
order home those large vessels, which are 
comparatively useless where they are now 
placed, to your own shores, for the pur- 
pose of protecting you. Now, I must say 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, in the speech he delivered this night, 
and in the arguments he used, has put 
himself very much in antagonism with 
what he told us the other day at the open- 
ing of Parliament. The noble Lord on 
that occasion informed us that the news- 
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per press of this country had taken great 
iberties with the President of France; 
but that that gentleman had lived in Eng- 
land, that he knew the habits of this 
country, that he knew the press was free, 
and that, though it might be licentious, it 
was not to be taken for granted that what 
the press said of the President of France 
was the opinion of the English people. 
Now, without offering a word of objection 
to what the noble Lord said on that occa- 
sion with regard to the press of this coun- 
try, I must say I think he has contrived to 
take up a position which, while it is ten 
times more menacing to France than any- 
thing the newspapers can say, has not the 
excuse that he is not speaking in the name 
of the English people, for, if you agree 
to this proposal, to organise a militia of 
80,000 men—to set up this foree with an 
elastic organisation which may become 
110,000 or 120,000 men—lI say then the 
noble Lord will do far more than the press 
of this country, which he took on himself 
to lecture, to put us in a state of antago- 
nism with the French people. But the 
voble Lord, when he ealled on us to do 
this, failed to give one proof that what he 
said at the opening of Parliament, and 
that which the Speech from the Throne de- 
clared, was not true, and that his asser- 
tions as to the pacific intentions of the 
French Government were unfounded — 
he failed to show that what the noble 
Lord who leads the Opposition in the 
other House stated was unfounded on the 
same point—he had not done a single 
thing to show that what the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton (Lord Palmer- 
ston) said was wrong, when he declared 
he had left us in relations of amity and 
security with all the nations of the 
world. The noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
had not given them an argument why 
they should depart from the security with 
which he gratified them at the beginning 
of the Session, and by which the funds 
went up. He feared they would go down 
again to-morrow. But, comparing the 
noble Lord’s statement now with that 
which he made in 1848, we may find 
arguments to show why there is less dan- 
ger at present than then of any attack 
from the French people. I remember 


when the noble Lord brought forward his 
i aro in 1848 to draw out the militia, 
said the King of the French during his 
long and pacific reign had doubled the 
amount of expenditure on the navy. He 
has not pretended to show that the present 
Mr. Cobden 
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Government of France has increased the 
navy at all. On the contrary, I have seen 
in some of those French newspapers which 
are allowed to be published, reeommenda- 
tions of the policy of laying up some of 
their large ships. The noble ve 
us another argument in 1848 for aie 
out the militia, when he said the French 
had 2,000,000 of National Guards; but 
the present President has dissolved and 
disbanded the National Guards, and that 
argument can no longer apply. I think 
we are as safe from molestation now as 
then. I say as safe from molestation, 
because, judging from the very suggestive 
and somewhat alarming remarks of the 
noble Lord with respect to our arrange- 
ments on the Continent, and from the 
observations of the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford (Col. 
Thompson), who took upon himself to 
speak of the policy of Belgium as a matter 
which might affect our policy, I am afraid 
there is some danger of our getting into a 
war from meddling with affairs on the Con- 
tinent, and that this proposal and talk of 
calling out the militia may be from the 
intention of employing our forces on the 
Continent. Now, I can only say, if the 
people of England, remembering the expe- 
rience of the last year, and efter having 
suffered from the desertion and treachery 
of every people on the Continent in turn, 
and after bringing a long and dreary war 
to a close, in which they did nothing per- 
manent, and settled no principle on a fixed 
basis, but burdening the country with an 
enormous debt, again allow any Govern- 
ment, Whig or Tory, to attempt to drag 
them into a Continental war, they will 
richly deserve the catastrophe of a national 
bankruptcy which will inevitably befall a 
country so impervious to all the counsels 
of sense and experience. As to the pre- 
sent measure, | am persuaded it will be 
very unpopular in the country among all 
classes; but less so among the rich than 
the poor, because the rich can pay for sub- 
stitutes, which the poor cannot do. I 
have no doubt, before this discussion is 
brought to a close, there will be public 
meetings like those in 1848, when I re- 
member the largest meeting I ever saw col- 
lected, in Birmingham, to protest against 
the noble Lord’s measure; and he will see 
the same expression of hostility—and, I 
think, very deservedly—to the course he is 
now proposing. What is it in effect? A 
mere fraction of the community are to be 
drawn away from their business and pur- 
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suits to take on themselves the duty of 
soldiers, and to be put under martial law, 
—for what? I say, if you want 150,000 
soldiers, take them, and pay them; pay 
them liberally. But, to call « man from his 
labours, to take a man from his work who 
ean earn his 4s. a day, or from his small 
shop, where he is with difficulty supporting 
his family, and to put him into a soldier’s 
jacket and drill him, subject him to martial 
law, and pay him ls. a day, is a most 
flagrant hardship and injustice. But I 
ol reters to the point, that our Navy is 
our national guardian. I say that there is 
no necessity on national arers for this 
measure. You have no business to con- 
template any invasion of your shores, if 
the numerous fleets for which you pay so 
large a sum are properly kept up and dis- 
posed of. You have in that case no reason 
to dread invasion, whether by a few bri- 
gands or by a foreign army. I observe, a 
Swiss gentleman—one Baron Maurice, I 
believe, has been giving us a plan of inva- 
sion by an army of 120,000; but that has 
been disposed of, I believe, by military 
men, who say that it would be impossible 
to effect it, because to carry such an army 
would employ all the merchant men as 
well as all the ships of war belonging to 
France, and we should be a nation of 
soldiers before they could land on our 
shores. But there is another plan put 
forth by the Army and Navy journal of this 
month, which I will state for you in their 
words. It is from the United Service 
Journal for February, and is, I suppose, 
the opinion of military and scientific men. 
The editor says— 

“ What we have to dread is, not an invasion, 
but a hostile descent, throwing on some part of 
our coast a force of 10,000 or 12,000 men, who, 
although not strong enough to occupy the country, 
might do irreparable mischief before they are 
subdued. A buccaneering expedition might even 
make its way into the Thames, and demand a 
Canton ransom from the metropolis of the world.” 


Now this is a very grave and serious 
matter put forth by the United Service 
Journal. But, in the first place, I take 
exception to it on this ground—it is a libel 
on the French army. I don’t believe you 
could find a French officer to undertake a 
buecaneering expedition of this kind without 
a declaration of war; and if you did, then 
the expedition would be an act of piracy. 
If it be too high an appeal to make to 
French morality and French honour to 
suppose they would not act in this way, 


there is still this appeal—that they will 
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be pirates. I am told one of the objects 
of such an invasion would be to avenge 
Waterloo; but how would it avenge that 
defeat, if they only came over here to be 
hanged? Again, I am told they will burn 
our ships in Liverpool and Bristol. If they 
did, they would not burn English ships 
only, but they would burn American ships, 
Dutch ships, vessels under every flag in the 
world; and the nation that warranted such 
an act, and the Government that permitted 
it, would be hunted at least from the face of 
the ocean by all the ships of every mari- 
time nation of the globe. These are the 
most serious arguments I have met with 
for the increase of our defensive armaments. 
Nay, I have no belief in anything of the 
kind. I have no fear of anything of the 
kind, and the only thing we want is, that 
the ships you pay for to the extent of 
8,000,0002. a year, including the various 
departments of the service, the dockyards 
and Ordnance, may be employed so that 
they may satisfy the timid that they have 
no fear of invasion from our opposite neigh- 
bours. We pay for this fleet twice as much 
as France pays for her navy, and three times 
as much as America does. Why do we 
pay so? Because, being an island, havin 

extensive commercial operations over all 
the world, we require more ships than 
other nations; but, having them, we do 
not require to call out the militia to pro- 
tect our shores against invasion. I trust 
the noble Lord will defer the question, so 
as to give the country an opportunity of 
expressing its opinion upon it. As to this 
ery of invasion, I believe the fear is much 
less general than many persons suppose. 
I have seen an attempt made to manufac- 
ture this panic before. I had in 1848 to 
contend against a far louder outery, and I 
succeeded, along with a few hon. Mem- 
bers, in defeating the noble Lord’s — 
sition, which he says he regretted. y 
does he regret it? Has the country been 
less safe during the last three years, be- 
cause we prevented the noble Lord from 
spending 500,000/.? On the contrary, I 
have heard it said by the press, that while 
the French people governed their own 
country, we never had been so free from 
fear of war. I hope the good sense of the 
people will resist this attempt, which, 
whenever it has been mentioned at public 
meetings has been treated with scorn. It 
is, in fact, a cry got up, newspapers having 
nothing better to talk about during the 
recess, which ought to have vanished at 
the meeting of Parliament; and give us 
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but a few weeks more, and you will see 
that we shall be able to get rid of this fear, 
and of this ery of invasion, and then I 
hope it will never return again. If the 
noble Lord would only suffer a short delay 
to elapse, he would be enabled quietly to 
withdraw his measure, and thus to avoid 
the demoralising effects which the embo- 
dying of the militia could not fail to have 
upon all our social relations. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I 
have heard with satisfaction the speech of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman on this 
side of the House, the hon. Member for 
Bradford (Col. Thompson), who expressed 
his gratification that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were at last doing something, 
and were proposing a measure on the sub- 
ject of the present discussion. My satis- 
faction, I can, however, assure the House, 
is not founded on any temporary panic, or 
on any opinion that there is now pressing 
on us any danger which has not existed at 
any former period. I trust our relations 
with all those countries from which, un- 
der any circumstances, danger might arise, 
are friendly, and that there is no ques- 
tion at present likely to arise which can 
expose this country to the danger of 
war. But the noble Lord at the head 
of Her Majesty’s Government knows that 
so long ago as the year 1846 I took the 
liberty of pressing on him my opinion, that 
on general principles, and with a view to 
the permanent and lasting interests of the 
country, it was desirable that some such 
measure of precaution should be taken as 
that which is the object of the present pro- 
posal, and I have at various times renew- 
ed my instances; but there were difficulties 
which prevented my recommendations from 
being caried into effect. I am glad, Sir, those 
difficulties have disappeared, and that Her 
Majesty’s Government are now enabled to 
propose measures to provide more ade- 
quately for the defence of the country. 
There are hon. Gentlemen who say they 
hope we may not be again engaged in Con- 
tinental warfare, or mix ourselves up un- 
necessarily with Continental quarrels. Sir, 
I agree with them entirely; but, as the 
noble Lord truly said, we have engage- 
ments, and some of them of long stand- 
ing, which may involve us in discus- 
sions with other countries. [Lord Jonny 
Russet: Hear, hear!] We have poli- 
tical interests beyond our own shores; 
and there are changes which it would not 
suit either the safety of this country or its 
dignity, that we should sit quietly by, and 
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see take place. We have interests scat- 
tered over all the surface of the globe, and 
there is no country in which we have not 
subjects, property, and commerce. Ques- 
tions, moreover, often arise, and sometimes 
of the most dangerous character, from mat- 
ters which in themselves are apparently of 
the most trivial characters. e had an in- 
stance of this in the Administration of Sir 
Robert Peel, when a question arose about 
Tahiti, of a very grave kind, not indeed 
involving any national interest, but involv- 
ing the national dignity and honour. Hon. 
Gentlemen talk as if the only danger of 
rupture were from our immediate neigh- 
bour, France; but they should remember 
that France is not the only Power that pos- 
sesses a large fleet and a large disposable 
army, and that there is no saying if we 
were involved in war with one Power, to 
what extent the flame might spread, or 
how far the jealousy of other Powers 
might prompt them to take advantage 
of the difficulties in which we were en- 
gaged. Weare told that our position is 
insular, and that we have a fleet which is 
our defence; but that insular position, 
which constitutes, in some degree, our 
strength, constitutes also our danger. The 
Continental States are accessible only by 
certain roads and approaches, which they 
can watch and protect by fortifications, 
and they know where and how the attack 
will come. But the vast circumference of 
our shores is open all around, and it is im- 
possible to foresee what place an invading 
force may choose to land at. The Channel 
is narrow which divides us from our imme- 
diate neighbours; but then, as Lord Howe 
said, ‘‘the sea is a wide place.”” That 
Channel may be crossed in a few hours; 
and a few days may bring a considerable 
force to any portion that may be selected 
of the extended surface of our shores. I 
believe our Navy is, as my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Cobden) said it ought to be, consider- 
ing the expense which has been incurred 
upon it, as efficient as it ever was at any 
former period in proportion to its extent. 
Nay, I believe it is more efficient than it 
ever was; I believe that we have a great 
amount of valuable stores in our dockyards, 
and that we have a large number of ships 
in ordinary. But is that a reason why 
we should permit an enemy to come and 
destroy those stores, to burn those ships, 
which are capable of receiving men, but 
which have no men on board? And here 
I must complain of the exaggeration of 
the hon. Gentleman in enumerating the 
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force of our Navy, when he reckoned as 
part of our defence ships like the Excellent, 
which is only placed for target practice, 
and the Victory, which is only a guardship 
in Portsmouth harbour, and not, so far as 
I know, fit for sea at all. But what I say 
is this, it would be madness to rely gas 3 
on our Navy for safety from invasion. It 
is perfectly impossible for any navy, how- 
ever active, vigorous, and numerous, to 
prevent altogether the landing of a hostile 
foree, when we consider the short interval 
of space between our own shores and the 
numerous points from which an enemy might 
come, and whence an expedition might 
sail to some spot of our wide-extending 
shores, and land, for instance, in Ireland, 
or any less guarded portion of the country. 
It is therefore necessary that we should 
have a land force—that we should have 
armed men to resist armed men; for, 
as to fortifications, it is useless to think 
of fortifying more than our arsenals and 
dockyards, and such places of vital impor- 
tance ; there is no fortification like brave 
men armed, organised, disciplined, and 
ready to meet an enemy. That is the 
best fortification, and such a fortification 
you will always find in the hearts and arms 
of Englishmen. But if it be necessary that 
we should have armed men to meet the 
unfortunate possibility of an invasion—I 
hope not the probability; and mind, the 
less probable it will be the more we are 
prepared for it: nothing so much tempts 
aggression as weakness and incapacity to 
resist, when to that is added enormous 
wealth and a great temptation for political 
objects—if it be necessary that this country 
should have a force capable of defending 
our homes against an invading army, and of 
protecting us from the incalculable calam- 
ity which would arise from the occupation 
of any portion of our country, even for a 
month, by an invading force, why then, I 
say, something like the mode proposed by 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment seems to me the best, if not the only 
possible, mode of accomplishing our pur- 
pose. It is mighty well for persons in 
this country to talk of the hardship of 
taking men away from their homes, their 
farms, or their shops, in order to teach 
them to defend themselves, their fami- 
lies, and their country. Fortunately, Sir, 
the people of England do not know what 
the calamities of war are; but those 
who have served abroad, and those who 
have read with common attention the ac- 
counts of the effects of war in foreign coun- 
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tries, must know that a greater calamity 
could not well befall this country than the 
landing of a force of sufficient magnitude to 
oceupy any portion of it for even the short- 
est conceivable period. If then there is to 
be a standing force, I think the mode in 
which the noble Lord proposes to raise it 
is, on the whole, the best that ean be 
adopted. I am satisfied that the habits, the 
feelings, and the finances of the country 
would not permit us to have a regular force 
in time of peace sufficient to defend the 
country in the event of war. The only 
thing we can have, then, is what every other 
country of any magnitude and importance 
has also, and that is a dormant force, 
trained, organised, and disciplined to a 
certain degree, in time of peace, and ready 
to appear under arms in time of war, 
and to take a part with the regular 
forces in operations against an invading 
enemy. My hon. Friend (Mr. Cobden) 
talks about the hardship of taking per- 
sons from their homes; but the people 
of the United States of America do not 
feel it as a hardship to be called upon 
to learn the use of arms to defend their 
homes and their country in the event of 
invasion. Why, it is said there are 
somewhere about 2,000,000 of militia- 
men in the United States. In most 
of the countries of Europe there is a 
similar force. Prussia has a large de- 
fensive force in her Landwehr; and 
Austria has a large amount of dormant 
force of this kind. The National Guards 
of France were a very numerous bady, 
and, although they have been recently dis- 
banded, they will no doubt be again par- 
tially reorganised. There is no great 
country in the world that follows the ex- 
ample of this country—I should say the 
recent example of this country, for it is 
only of late years the militia has been 
discontinued. Considering the enormous 
wealth which“we have to protect, there 
is no country so defenceless and so des- 
titute of the means of protecting itself 
in case of attack, What we want 
is a trained, an organised, disciplined, 
foree, and assembled for a short time 
in the year in order to be accustom- 
ed to the use of arms, and practised 
in those movements without a knowledge 
of which armed men are a mob, and not 
an army; which is not to be sent out of 
the kingdom, and which can be called to- 
gether in a short period, and assembled 
under arms to defend the country. The 
militia is that foree. The militia has been 
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in existence for nearly two centuries; and 
I cannot understand the meaning of the 
distinction made by the noble Lord (Lord 
John Russell) between the regular and the 
local militia, upon which the noble Lord 
grounds his preference for the local militia. 
The regular militia is, in time of peace, 
like the local militia, but in time of war 
it is within the limits of the United King- 
dom, like the regular army. It is a body 
formed by ballot—those who were drawn 
providing a substitute, if they chose to do 
so; and this is an important distinction 
between the regular and the local militia. 
In the regular militia there may be sub- 
stitutes; but in the local militia substitutes 
are not allowed, and balloted men must 
serve in person, with a few exceptions. 
The regular militia is the old and consti- 
tutional force of this country, formed by 
ballot and by substitutes, officered, train- 
ed, armed, and equipped, assembling every 
year for twenty-eight days, or a less 
period, and ready within a week or ten 
days, when war is imminent, or has broken 
out, to assemble under arms and join the 
regular army for the defence of the coun- 
try. The regular militia, too, is liable 
to serve in the whole of the United King- 
dom; and I really am astonished that in a 
plan for the defence of the realm, Ireland 
should be left without the protection said 
to be essential for the defence of this 
country. The local militia, which the 
noble Lord at the head of the Gdvernment 
purposes to organise, can only be called 
upon to serve in Great Britain; and why 
a defensive force is not to be raised for 
Ireland, I am at a loss to conceive. Do 
the Government doubt the loyalty of the 
Irish people? Why, Sir, I would pledge 
my existence that there is not a man in 
Ireland who, being called out, and having 
taken the oath of allegiance to his Sove- 
reign, would not lose his life rather than 
not defend his country against invasion. I 
have the most complete confidence in the 
loyalty of the millions of Ireland. I am 
persuaded they would be true to the 
Queen and to their oath; and as to their 
courage, that is sufficiently well known to 
need no eulogium from any man. If, then, 
Sir, we are to have a militia—which, in my 
opinion, we ought to have—I do not un- 
derstand why the noble Lord has adopted 
so complicated an arrangement as this ex- 
periment of his seems to be, when he has 
a simpler and more effective force in the 
regular and well-known militia, raised with 
less personal inconvenience, and more 
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available for national defence; because, 
while the local militia does not ag of 
substitutes, the regular militia does, and 
it is a force which may be required to 
serve in any part of the United Kingdom, 
The local militia apparently is not to be 
trained by battalions, but the men are to 
come out by tens and twenties whenever 
they like to be trained by squads. Now 
squad drill will never make soldiers fit for 
service. To render troops fit for service 
in the field, they must have been practised 
in battalion movements. Then it seems, 
from the statement of the noble Lord, 
that this local militia, even when formed 
into battalions, is to remain each battalion 
in its respective county, and it would thus 
be eaten up by an enemy in detail just 
as in this House we dispose, one after the 
other, of the clauses of a Bill. The re- 
gular militia is founded upon Acts of Par- 
liament which now exist, and is available 
on the first breaking out of a war; but the 
new force could not be called out until 
the enemy had landed, and until it was 
too late to be of any service, I submit 
to the Government that it would be de- 
sirable to leave ont the word “local” 
from the title of the Bill, and to bring 
in a Bill to amend, if necessary, the 
Act of 1802, and the laws, in short, 
which regulate the regular militia. The 
Government might make some arrange- 
ments connected with the ballot by which 
the constitution of the foree might be im- 
proved. I have no doubt, too, thet it would 
be advisable to introduce some half-pay 
officers, aequainted with the practical du- 
ties of the service, into the regiments of 
militia, who would give a tone to the force, 
and improve its efficiency. The men might 
then have the advantage of being trained 
in battalions, and not in awkward squads, 
as they would be under this Bill. These, 
however, are details which may be diseuss- 
ed when the clauses of the Bill are consider- 
ed in Committee. But the Government may 
depend upon it that no valuable and effi- 
cient service can be given by these troops, 
unless they are trained by battalions, and 
accustomed to those movements in the field 
which are essential to render them useful 
in the operations of an action against an 
enemy. In conclusion I can only say 
that I am glad that the Government 
have at length resolved to provide a de- 
fensive force. I think it the cheapest and 
most effective means which can be pro- 
vided for the protection of the country, 
and the danger of invasion may be best 
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averted by its betng known that we have 
the means of defending ourselves if we 
should be attacked. But while I agree 
in this general principle, I think the pro- 
posed Bill is susceptible of much improve- 
ment, and I would beg leave to point out 
the regular militia as the standard by 
which this House should be guided in 
framing the measure. 

Mr. FOX MAULE said, he had heard 
the speech of the noble Lord who had 
just resumed his seat, with great satisfac- 
tion, and he rejoiced that his noble Friend 
had coincided completely with the Go- 
vernment as to the necessity of being 
prepared with a force of the description 
of a militia body; but his noble Friend 
was mistaken in supposing the Govern- 
ment Bill could be amended by substi- 
tuting in place of a local a permanent, 
or regular militia. That subject had un- 
dergone great consideration at the hands 
of the Government, and to their minds it 
appeared far better to confine themselves in 
the present instance to a militia of a local 
rather than of a permanent character. The 
regular militia was composed of men who 
were permitted to serve by substitute, and 
that arrangement created so much con- 
fusion that it was often impossible to put 
their hand on the militiaman when his ser- 
vices were required. Under the system 
by whieh substitutes were admitted, a man 
might serve as such in the county of York, 
and when the training was over there, 
he might resort to the county of Somer- 
set, and serve as a substitute there. 
Thus 5,000, or 6,000 men might in this 
way be doing the duty of the whole militia 
foree. That might not be discovered in time 
of peace; but in time of war, when the sub- 
stitute was detained in the first corps in 
which he was enrolled, there would be a 
lamentable deficiency of trained men. Be- 
sides, the Government did not propose to 
go so far as the expense of a regular mi- 
litia. All that was aimed at under present 
circumstances was a force which should be 
mustered, partly drilled, and rendered easy 
of enrolment whenever the necessity arose 
of having recourse to their services. By 
the old system it took many weeks before 
even the lists preparatory to a ballot 
could be made out, and many months 
before the men could be enrolled. It 
was not proposed by this Act to render 
every man between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five liable to ballot, as by the old 
Militia Act, whereby married men were 
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drawn, and great expense thrown on the 
country in providing for their wives and 
families. But it was proposed to ballot for 
men between the ages of twenty and twenty- 
three, by which they believed they would 
get a sufficient force, and a force com 
of those on whom the engagement of ser- 
viee would fall with the greatest lightness. 
He could assure his noble Friend (Lord 
Palmerston) that it was proposed to bat- 
talionise the foree as soon as they were 
mustered, It was not proposed, as his 
noble Friend insinuated, to keep them in 
awkward squads permanently; but they 
must have them in awkward squads until 
they were ready for battalions. They 
would have officers and non-commissioned 
officers appointed, and, except in case of 
absolute invasion or threatened invasion, 
they would not be called for service out of 
their own localities. Now it appeared to him 
(Mr. Fox Maule) that this would be a very 
simple foree, and easy to be got together; 
very economical, and perfectly effectual 
for all the purposes for which it was re- 
quired. The hon. Member for Montrose 
(Mr. Hume) had compared the proposed 
system to a different system in France, 
only in diluted form, which was known 
under the name of the conscription. He 
(Mr. Fox Maule) was one of those who 
held that it was a constitutional obligation 
on every man to rally round his hearth and 
altar; and to that obligation every man 
in the country ought to be bound. 
When the Government asked then for 
only one-fifth part of the adult male 
population, and that between the ages 
of twenty and twenty-three, to serve (or 
rather be liable to serve) their country 
for a period of four years, and during 
that period never to be taken from their 
own locality, except the country was in- 
vaded or in danger of invasion—to submit 
to fourteen, or as much as twenty-eight 
days’ drill in the course of a year, for a 
period of about six hours of the day, he 
thought this the lightest duty which could 
be required of the youth of a great coun- 
like this; and he was very much mis- 
en if such a proposition would either 
be hooted at, or be as unpopular as a con- 
seription, as the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose imagined. The hon. Member for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire (Mr. Cobden) 
said he would prefer a regular army to 
any militia; but there were some people 
who, whenever there were two courses, 
somehow or other had objections to both; 
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and he had very little doubt, when an 
addition of 4,000 men to the Army Es- 
timates was proposed, the hon. Member 
for the West Riding and the hon. Member 
for Montrose would be the first to say, 
** We have troops enough.” The hon. 
Member for the West Riding had also 
said, nothing could be so menacing to 
France as the proposition now made. He 
(Mr. Fox Maule) could understand no pro- 
position as menacing which had for its 
object alone the defence of our own shores; 
it could only be menacing when France, or 
any other country, landed on those shores, 
or intended to attack and invade us; he 
apprehended no act of self-protection could 
be menacing to any nation. He was per- 
fectly ready to take any share of blame 
for not having moved in this direction 
sooner; but he confessed he thought 
the time was come when Government 
would have been remiss in not taking the 
steps which they had done. Some said 
those steps had been delayed; but at all 
events they had the satisfaction of thinking 
the foundation was now laid for the estab- 
lishment of a home force, never to be 
called on until their services were abso- 
lutely required, and consisting of that por- 
tion of the community whom he would not 
object to see trained to the use of arms. 
They would be men who had something to 
lose, and had a desire to protect that 
something, and not men who, being sub- 
stitutes for others, were eventually drawn 
from the refuse of the population. As his 
noble Friend (Lord J. Russell) had stated, 
there were many country gentlemen in 
that House who had had many years’ 
experience, and were well acquainted with 
the details of the militia in their several 
districts; and the Government did not 
object to this measure being considered 
in a Committee of the whole House, or, 
after a second reading, to be referred to a 
Select Committee upstairs. But there 
was one point to which he must for a 
moment allude. The hon. Member for 
the city of Dublin (Mr. Reynolds) had 
asked if Ireland was to be included in this 
Bill? His answer was, neither Ireland nor 
Scotland was included—England was the 
point most essential, to which, in the first 
instance, the Government applied them- 
selves; but they omitted Scotland and 
Ireland, nothing doubting the loyalty of 
the Scotch and Irish, if they were in 
any danger of any foreign foe, for, come 
from where it may, there was not one 
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subject of the Queen, be he in what por- 
tion of Her Majesty’s dominions he may, 
be he of what religion he may, be he of 
what political opinion he may, who would 
not fly at once to arms in defence, 
and rally round the Sovereign with the 
same loyalty which had ever distinguished 
them. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE was sure that, 
after the very able and patriotic speech of 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton— 
a speech which evinced the truest English 
spirit—a spirit that noble Lord had on 
many important occasions manifested—it 
was not necessary for him to trouble the 
Committee with many observations. No 
one was in a position to give a more inde- 
pendent or a more competent opinion on 
the subject before the House than the 
noble Lord, having lately left the Govern- 
ment, and being perhaps more versed in 
the relations of this country with foreign 
States, and their present attitude, than 
any other person. Assured, as he was, 
that the circumstances of the country 
were not such as to warrant an over- 
weening confidence in the perpetuation 
of peace, he hoped that England would 
not suffer herself to be misled by the 
hon. Member for the West Riding (Mr. 
Cobden) into that state of over-confi- 
dence with which he would inspire the 
House. The hon. Member for the West 
Riding had not been very successful 
as the prophet of peace, for last Session 
he and the hon. Member for Montrose 
(Mr. Hume) said there were no pirates in 
Sarawak. One of their witnesses was a 
Mr. Burns, who had since paid with his 
life the price of his temerity and overcon- 
fidence. He did not wish to enter into any 
discussion of the necessity for the measure 
which had been announced; but after care- 
ful inquiry of those who were most compe- 
tent to give information on such subjects, 
he was convinced that he was doing his 
duty, as a Member of the Opposition, in sup- 
porting the proposal now made ; in saying 
that, he was not of course pledging him- 
self to the forthcoming measure in all its 
details. In 1848 he (Mr. Newdegate) op- 
posed the embodiment of the militia; but 
in 1852 he would support a defensive mea- 
sure such as the Government had pro- 

sed. He was confident he was doing 
his duty in giving to the proposal of the 
Government a general support. 

Mr. ROCHE said, he entirely coneurred 
in the eulogium passed by the noble Lord 
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(Lord Palmerston) on the loyalty and 


courage of the Irish people. But in what 
they were doing, bringing forward a Bill 
for the further self-defence of the country, 
would Government allow him to ask whe- 
ther they were acting quite fairly or pru- 
dently towards a people described by the 
noble Lord as pre-eminently loyal? It 
was folly to think the acts of that House 
would not be canvassed in England, in Ire- 
land, and on the Continent. They might 
be assured that Continental nations would 
say, ‘‘ While England is arming herself for 
defence against hostility, is there not an 
important portion of the kingdom, either 
by neglect or design, left undefended ?”’ 
Let Members speak boldly and plainly. He 
had seen with pain writings and publications 
in Irish newspapers, tending to invite a 
French invasion. He had seen with pain 
and disgust those publications. He de- 
plored the fact of such things having been 
written—he deplored the effect and the 
act; but he also deplored the conduct of 
Her Majesty’s Government in hesitating 
at arming the Irish people, for such a pro- 
ceeding added a kind of colouring to the 
base and wicked attempts and arguments 
of misguided people. He did not agree 
with the views of the hon. Member for the 
West Riding. He believed the voluntary 
system was the best, cheapest, and most 
constitutional mode of defence. If that 
were so, in what position was Ireland 
placed ? What the noble Lord said was 
true—the better defended and prepared a 
country was, the less was the chance of in- 
vasion. But if they took care that Ire- 
land should not be armed, what was that 
but an advertisement to France, that 
‘* Soldiers may be landed here.” Such 
would be the consequences of excluding 
Ireland from the Bill. There might be a 
small number of disaffected persons in Ire- 
land, but the great body of the people were 
as loyal and as little disposed to fraternise 
with the Freneh as the people of England. 
That was the ground on which he ealled 
upon Government, if they were well affect- 
ed to Her Majesty’s loyal and peaceful 
Irish subjects, to give them the same 
means of protecting their country as they 
had given to England. The Bill excluded 
Ireland and Scotland. He hoped, how- 
ever, like the new Reform Bills, that they 
were to have separate Bills to effect the 
same object.. If not, it would be nothing 
short of a declaration to Europe, that the 
people of Ireland were not to be depended 
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upon. If they did this, they would com- 
mit a great mistake as statesmen, and 
Pint peocls they would also calumniate the 
ris 

leans J SOHN RUSSELL: Sir, the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down sup- 
poses, without any warrant or foundation 
whatever, that Ireland is not placed in this 
Bill in consequence of some distrust of the 
loyalty of Irishmen. Sir, as I have al- 
ready said, there is no sort of foundation 
for such a supposition, It would have 
created the greatest confusion if we had 
proposed to introduce into the same Bill 
different authorities with regard to Irish 
parishes and Irish unions ; and, therefore, 
we took first a Militia Bill which affected 
England, and made that the foundation, 
not making it applicable either to Scotland 
any more than to Ireland. At the same 
time we imply no distrust of the loyalty 
of Scotchmen. We do not say the Scotch 

ple are not loyal, but we say we wish, 
in the first instance, to introduce a Militia 
local Bill for England. There is another 
thing which I stated with regard to this 
Bill, namely, that a portion of the police 
force employed in the metropolis, and in 
the great towns of some larger counties, 
was regarded as a part of the quota to be 
furnished, and was so far an exemption from 
the obligations of the Bill. If the same 
principle is applied to Ireland, where there 
is a large force of constabulary formed 
entirely of Irishmen, who have always be- 
haved well in every respect, and are,’ I 
believe, as fine a body of men—some 
10,000 or 12,000 strong—as can be mus- 
tered; of course, that circumstance has to 
be considered, when we have to introduce 
a Bill for Ireland. It is a matter for con- 
sideration whether we shall follow this Bill 
up, when it has been approved by both 
ea by Bills with regard to Ireland 
and Scotland; and if no measure is intro- 
duced for Scotland or Ireland, it will be 
from other causes than a want of confi- 
dence in the people of Ireland or Scot- 
land. 

Captain HARRIS said, he approved 
of something being done, for he considered 
it quite disgraceful that people should be 
thrown so often into such a state of panic 
as they lately had been on the subject of 
invasion. The hon. Member for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire (Mr. Cobden) had ad- 
mitted to-night more than he had ever 
heard him previously admit—that our com- 
mercial relations were much larger than 
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those of other countries, and for that rea- 
son required a larger navy. He wished to 
keep the hon. Member in that position, 
and taking the country which naturally 
suggested itself for the comparison—with 
which we were now at peace—they had as 
efficient a line-of-battle force as we had, 
both in number, guns, and men, for he 
(Capt. Harris) could not consider our ad- 
vance ships in harbour as efficient ships. 
Within the last two or three months it 
had been tested, and found to require 
several months to get an advanced ship in 
efficient condition. Men ought to be pro- 
vided, and he hoped the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Admiralty would give 
them some plan for effecting that object. 
The militia ballot presented an argument 
for a measure which he (Capt. Harris) 
brought forward two years ago for manning 
the Navy. He presumed the seafaring 
portion of the community would be exempt 
from the militia ballot, and that would 
afford great facility to the Admiralty for 
balloting among merchant seamen to man 
our advanced ships, and carrying out the 
plan he had proposed. He had not brought 
forward that plan last year, in consequence 
of the seamen having been led away by 
agitators on the question of the Mercantile 
Marine Act; but he hoped the subject 
would now receive that attention which it 
most assuredly deserved. 

Sm F, BARING thought he should be 
able on an early day to bring in a measure 
on the subject, and hoped the hon. and 
gallant Member would therefore postpone 
for the present any Motion he might con- 
template with regard to it. 

rn. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he 
could bear testimony to the fact stated by 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
(Lord Palmerston), that the opinion which 
he had expressed to-night on the subject 
of the militia was no new opinion, for when 
he (Mr. S. Herbert) held the office of See- 
retary of War the noble Lord frequently 
questioned him on the subject in this House. 
Those questions had not been without 
effect, for the late Government were so 
fully persuaded of the necessity of taking 
some steps in the matter, that at the de- 
sire of the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Ripon (Sir James Graham), then Sec- 
retary for the Home Department, and of 
the late Sir Robert Peel, he (Mr. 8S. Her- 
bert) drew up a Bill for the revising of the 
militia laws, with the view of bringing the 
subject before Parliament; but the measure 
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was not brought forward, in consequence 
of a change of Administration. Hewas glad, 
therefore, that the Government had now 
taken the matter in hand. It was most im- 
politic, and, moreover, it was very unecono- 
mical, to allow this country to be perpetually 
oscillating between Spr and parsimony. 
He quite agreed with the hon. Gentlemen 
who had spoken previously, that the mili- 
tary service of the country should be or- 
ganised, so that the greatest efficien 

should be had for the money expended. 
On this point be as stringent as you can. 
But, looking to the feelings—prejudices, if 
they pleased—existing in this country, it 
was obviously impossible to maintain a 
standing Army large enough for the pur- 
pose of national defence, at all times, 
and under any conditions. Under these 
circumstances it was necessary to have 
recourse to some inexpensive mode of 
training an armed body to which we might 
have recourse in cases of emergency. 
Some inconvenience, however, was likely 
to arise from the Government having 
chosen to deal with a local instead of the 
general militia. The local system was 
supplementary to the general, and differed 
from it in many respects; but the chief 
distinction between them was, that the 
local militia could not be removed out of 
their respective counties, except in case of 
invasion, or under the immediate appre- 
hension of invasion, while the general 
militia could be moved at any time, with- 
out any such condition, on the notifica- 
tion of any such apprehension. The local 
militia, therefore, was less efficient than the 
general, and, therefore, less fit to be a 
model. Take this illustration of the ob- 
jection to local as compared with general 
militia: It was exactly when invasion was 
apprehended that the negotiations between 
two countries became most delicate, and 
the greatest efforts were made to preserve 
the appearance of reciprocal confidence up 
to the last moment, in the hope of a 
happy solution’ of the difficulty. If, then, 
at such a critical moment our Govern- 
ment should remove the local militia to 
any point which they thought exposed to 
the danger of attack, the proceeding would 
be almost tantamount to a declaration of 
war, by implying the apprehension of hos- 
tilities, while a similar movement effect- 
ed by a general militia need attract no 
observation. The right hon. President 
of the Board of Control (Mr. Fox Maule) 
spoke at the conclusion of his speech 
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about sending the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee. This was eminently a subject 
which ought to be dealt with by Govern- 
ment on its own responsibility; and, there- 
fore, he protested against its being thrown 
loose with the view of making the House, 
and not the Ministry, responsible for what 
might be done. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, a distinction 
had been drawn by the right hon. Gentle- 
man between the local and the general 
militia, and a preference expressed by him 
for the latter. The real difference was, that 
one was an offensive force, while the other 
was purely defensive. All they now wanted 
to provide was a defensive force—a force 
to guard this kingdom in the event of an 
invasion against the attack of a foreign 
country. They did not want, what was 
wanted at the conclusion of the Continental 
war, a militia which should set free every 
soldier of the regular army in the country, 
so that the latter might be employed, not 
for purposes of internal defence, but to 
carry on the war on thé Continent of 
Europe. It was well known that at the 
period to which he referred, the militia all 
through the country did the duty which 
was originally performed by the soldiers 
of the line. More than that, the militia 
then afforded the most valuable means of 
recruiting the Army. They had no such 
intention at the present moment. They 
had no anticipation of a war on the Con- 
tinent in which this country would have to 
take a part; but if unfortunately cireum- 
stances should occur to render such a force 
indispensable, it would then be for Parlia- 
ment to determine what course should be 
taken to enable the country to maintain 
its honour and its interests. That, how- 
ever, was not what was now contemplated. 
All the Government felt it their duty to do 
at present was to provide a force which 
might serve as a purely defensive force 
against foreign invasion. If a foreign 
invasion took place, the local militia would 
be available for that purpose; beyond that 
they did not think it right to go. The 
right hon. Gentleman who spoke last 
thought that the removal of the local militia 
from one part of the kingdom to another 
pending a negotiation would amount to a 
declaration of war. So would the removal 
of the general militia. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: No; the 
law provided for the removal of the general 
militia at any time. What he had referred 
to was the moving of the local militia 
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from one county or part of the island to 
another. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, the right 
hon. Gentleman appeared to contemplate 
the embodiment of a regular militia, as an 
army in ‘the country, capable of being 
moved to the coast in the event of an 
invasion. That was a course which at 
present they need not contemplate; and, 
should it be necessary to employ the militia 
as they were employed at the end of the 
Continental war, probably the better course 
would be to increase the Army by a certain 
amount. The object they had in view was 
purely defensive in itself; it was one of 
which no foreign country could complain, 
for it was not to provide a means of 
aggression against any other country. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he rose 
to set the right hon. Baronet right on a 
matter of fact. The right hon. Baronet 
had stated that, at the close of the last 
war, the regular militia did the whole of 
the military duty of the country, by which 
means the Government was enabled to 
send all the regular force abroad. Now, 
in January, 1814, the regular militia in 
the United Kingdom amounted to 82,000, 
and the regular troops at home to 56,000. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he had not 
stated that every individual soldier was 
sent out of the country; but had the 
militia not been embodied, there would 
have been a necessity for 82,000 more 
soldiers at home. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: 56,000 
troops form a wide margin. 

Mr. KER SEYMER hoped the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government would 
adopt the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Wilt- 
shire (Mr. 8. Herbert), and not refer so 
important a matter as the present measure 
to a Select Committee. He differed en- 
tirely from the hon. Member for the West 
Riding as to the feeling of the people of 
England on the subject. He did not 
allude to the opinions of that portion of 
them who were members of peace societies, 
or to their platform orators; but to the 
great bulk of the people. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, there 
was much inconvenience in discussing a 
measure that was not printed. He would 
express no opinion as to the policy of form- 
ing a militia, reserving that till the Bill 
was before the House; but he must express 
his dissent from some observations of a 
Gentleman for whom he had the greatest 
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respect, and with whom he frequently voted 
(Mr. Cobden). He quite agreed with the 
observations of the hon. Gentleman at the 
commencement of his speech, that if dan- 
ger was to be apprehended from any foreign 
country, the first thing to be done was to 
withdraw our fleet now lying in the Tagus. 
Till he heard of its return, on the authority 
of the Admiralty, he (Mr. B. Osborne) 
should conclude that that fleet still remain- 
ed there; and before forming any militia, 
local or general, that fleet ought to be in 
its proper place in the Channel. But his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Cobden) was never more 
provoking or more aggressive than when he 
talked about peace. This was to be re- 
gretted, as the services of a highly-gifted 
and intelligent man were placed in abeyance 
by the unfortunate monomania to which he 
was subject. It brought him into the most 
glaring contrarieties. In the last half hour 
he had said he had such confidence in the 
morality of the French army, that he was 
certain they would not attack this country. 
[Mr. Cospen: No, no!] He would ask 
what was the morality of any army when 
led? Had his hon. Friend confidence in 
the morality of the French army, when he 
had seen the late scenes in the capital of 
that country—when he had seen the suc- 
cessful fusillade by the troops of the Boule- 
vards—when he had seen their bayonets 
yootes against their French brethren; or 
rom the execution done by the artillery in 
other streets where the cannon was fired 
by Frenchmen on Frenchmen? Did he 
imagine that General Espinasse or General 
St. Arnaud would hesitate to attack this 
country, when they had not hesitated to 
break through all laws, human or divine, 
and place their own Legislature under 
arrest? If the hon. Gentleman felt that 
confidence in the French army, or in any 
army when led by officers, he (Mr. B. Os- 
borne) did not concur with him. But he 
went with him in saying, ‘‘ Send for your 
Tagus fleet.’ He was not an alarmist, 
nor an economist; but he held the Govern- 
ment responsible for the defence of the 
country, and they had a right to take the 
measures necessary for that purpose. With- 
_ out defending the calling out of the militia, 
he would say this, that no foreign Power 
had a right to view it in the light in which 


as a measureof aggression. Foreign Powers 


knew well that a militia was only for the 
purpose of defence. His hon. Friend, he 
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| ment, when he said they were going to pay 
the militia too little. He complained that 
they were only to be paid ls. aday. So 
far as that went, he (Mr. B. Osborne) was 
repared to defend the measure, as he 
ooked upon the militia as the cheapest 
force that could be employed. The com- 
plaint about justice to Ireland had been 
sufficiently answered by the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government; for every one 
connected with Ireland knew that the police 
was one of the most efficient forces in the 
‘country. They would probably come first 
| into collision with any invading army that 
might have the misfortune to be thrown on 
those shores, and he was confident they 
would give a good account of them, and 
| that the result would be much more unfor- 
| tunate for the invading army than for the 
| police. He did not think this was a ques- 
tion which ought to be referred to a Com- 
‘mittee upstairs. He presumed the Go- 
_vernment were in possession of much better 
|information than any individual Members. 
| He would throw the responsibility on the 
Government. If it were necessary to call 
out the militia, he would give them his 
vote; but he was not prepared to refer a 
measure of this vast importance to a Select 
Committee. He hoped the noble Lord would 
think well on the matter; and that, what- 
ever was necessary to be done, he would do 
it well and economically. He hoped there 
were not many Members of that House so 
bitten with these peace principles as to be 
satisfied to peril for one moment the honour 
and defence of this country. 

Mr. COBDEN said, he had always ob- 
served, in his not very long experience of 
that House, that when a Gentleman who got 
up to speak upon any subject found either a 
want of logical power to give his reasons, 

‘or, still more, if he was not prepared to 
give any opinion on the measure at all, he 
very often fell off into a misrepresentation 
of what other people had said. His hon. 
Friend who had just spoken had charged 
him with having said that he believed our 
safety was, that the French army had too 
much morality to invade this country. Now, 





|what he had said was, when told that 
10,000 or 15,000 men would be thrown 


upon our shores as buccaneers, without 


|any declaration of war, that he had that 
it had been represented by his hon. Friend | 


opinion of the French army that they would 
not find an officer to lead them. He had 
gone so far as to say that they would be 


hanged if they were taken alive. On a fu- 
must say, used an old economical argu- 


ture occasion opportunities would be given 
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of discussing this question further; and he 
hoped that then his hon. Friend would see 
that there was no necessity whatever to 
misrepresent his friends. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE thought his 
hon. Friend had just substantiated all that 
he had said. His hon. Friend had great 
confidence in the present ruler of France. 
He did not know whether he had French 
railway shares or not; but he had such con- 
fidence in the President as to believe that 
the man who upset the French constitu- 
tion without notice would not send an army 
against this country. His hon. Friend was 
completely run away with. He failed in 
his logical deductions whenever he talked 
of peace; but he was bound to say that in 
his explanation he had borne out all that 
he (Mr. B. Osborne) had said regarding 
him. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL wished to ob- 
serve, that he had no objection to send the 
Bill before a Select Committtee to consider 
the details of the question; but if the 
House desired it, he was quite prepared to 
carry it through the various stages without 
that course. 

Mr. TRELAWNY thought foreign Go- 
vernments would have no jealousy on this 
subject, as they might very naturally sup- 
pose the militia would become necessary to 
suppress those seditious proceedings of fo- 
reigners in this country of which they had 
complained. He demurred to the statement 
that, because the party he generally voted 
with chose to maintain the executive foree 
of the country, therefore they were not en- 
titled to be called radical reformers. Not- 
withstanding all the money that had been 
spent, he maintained that they were still 
very inadequately defended in the west of 
England. It was most essential that the 
Tagus fleet should be recalled. He be- 
lieved this had been done, and that the 
Arethusa had already arrived. But he 
would carry the principle further, and have 
all our fleets at home, sending them abroad 
only when they were required. He gave 
his cordial support to the measure before 
the House. 

Mr. ALCOCK would also support the 
measure, and was strongly in favour of 
a better equipment of the Army. Sir 
Charles Shaw had stated that 500 men, 
well equipped and armed, would be equal to 
3,000 armed as at present; and the Ez- 
aminer newspaper said one man properly 
equipped avd armed would be equal to two 
men, if not to three, under the present 
system. The arms now given to our Army 
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were worse than those of any army in Eu- 
rope. They were inferior to the French, 
the Belgians, or even the Indians and the 
Algerines. [The hon. Gentleman read an 
extract from an article which had appeared 
in the Quarterly Review, with reference to 
the Affghan war, under General Elphin- 
stone, in which it was stated that the great 
disasters sustained in that war were caused 
by the circumstance that the arms with 
which the troops were supplied were no 
match for the unerring jezails of the ene- 
my.] He contended that it was most essen- 
tial to have the Army equipped in the very 
best manner. But it was not difficult to 
see why it was otherwise. They did not 
allow the firearms of any foreign country 
to be imported; and the consequence was, 
as in the case of every other monopoly, that 
they did not get from the gunmakers so 
an article as otherwise they would do. 

Mr. HUME would not have risen again 
but for the very erroneous statements made 
by the hon. Member who had just spoken. 
The hon. Gentleman read to the House a 
paper written, he supposed, ten years ago, 
and did not seem to be aware that within 
these five years every arm of the British 
Army had been changed. Every gun used 
in the Affghan war had been changed, as 
was proved before a Committee of that 
House. He thought that the public mind 
ought to be disabused of the idea that the 
Army was inefficiently armed. Sir Hussey 
Vivian sent to every State in Europea com- 
mission of officers to bring home the best 
muskets that could be found. These arms, 
when brought here, were thoroughly tried 
both by officers and men. Reports of these 
trials were given in; and in consequence of 
those reports, Sir Hussey Vivian directed 
that the very best arms should be prepared 
for the British Army. Every one of them 
had been altered; the whole of the flint guns 
had been taken away, and those with per- 
cussion locks put in their place. Why, 
they had voted 150,000/. a year to make 
those changes, and he hoped, therefore, 
they would hear no more of inferior arms. 
If they were to have the militia at all, he 
hoped all the militia laws now existing 
would be consolidated into one. He must 
express his surprise at the hon. Member 
for Middlesex (Mr. B. Osborne) speaking 
on the question without having heard the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government. 
The right hon. Secretary of State (Sir G. 
Grey) told them this measure was for de- 
fence only; but the noble Lord attributed 
it to the general state of Europe, and told 
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them that the change which had taken 
place in one t country had disturbed 
the balance of power; therefore it was 
necessary to have an additional force, in 
order to be prepared to support foreign 
States. He said we were bound to sup- 

rt certain foreign States, and spoke of 

ortugal. Did the noble Lord mean to 
say we were bound te support Belgium if 
it were attacked ? He regretted that there 
existed a panic so uncalled for as the pre- 
sent. But, if there was danger, let all 
men who had property to defend share in 
that danger; and do not select a few vic- 
tims between the ages of twenty and twenty- 
three. Let all who were between eighteen 
and forty be called out, and not confine 
the selection to one class. If ever there 
was an act of oppression more severe than 
another it was this—it was a conscription 
without being either general, fair, or just; 
and its object was to defend the country 
against an evil that nobody knew any- 
thing of. 

Captain SCOBELL would reserve his 
opinion of the Militia Bill till it was before 
the House; but he hoped they would al- 
ways remember that our first and best 
defence was the British Channel. He 
thought they had no cause to be at all 
alarmed about steam vessels. However 
much the intention of an enemy to attack 
this country might be forwarded by steam, 
the power of prevention on our part was 
quite as great. He had no doubt what- 
ever, that with the power that steam had 
of getting to any given spot in almost any 
weather, it would be morally impossible 
for an enemy to come over without being 
attacked by our naval force. But then he 
concurred in what had been said by pre- 
vious speakers about drawing more of their 
navy home. They had them scattered 
everywhere, and very needlessly in some 
places, as to numbers; but if they wanted 
defence let them be drawn home, for that 
was their right defence. If they only 
took due precautions with their Navy, they 
would never have an enemy land upon 
these shores. They might have an irrup- 
tion—a kind of piratical expedition—but 
no real invasion. They had double the 
population that existed when the war 
ceased; they had ships also equal in size 
to those of any enemy, and steamers able 
to cope with any that were afloat. In 
time of peace their consuls abroad would 
be sure to inform them if any hostile pre- 
parations were going forward. In the 
case of France, Cherbourg was the only 
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port capable of floating a line-of-battle 
ship; whereas in this country they had 
several ports of sufficient depth for the 
purpose. Let them keep but one-fifth of 
their Navy at home, and England would 
be perfectly safe. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY thought 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman should re- 
member that if the population had increased 
to the extent which he stated, that popu- 
lation had at the same time been disarmed, 
and become unwarlike. Parliament had 
constantly followed the pernicious system 
of suspending, by the annual Militia Bill, 
those old wholesome measures of our fore- 
fathers by which a constitutional force was 
created, disciplined, and kept up, sufficient 
to encounter all the terrors of invasion 
with which they had been amused, and 
yet not sufficient to inspire any of that 
alarm which justly attached to an increase 
of the standing Army. He agreed with 
the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) 
that this conscription should be general 
and equal, and not confined to those who 
were between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-three, otherwise it would not be 
just; and it should be similar to that pre- 
vailing in the Channel Islands, where every 
male person more than six months resident 
was liable to serve in person ur deputy in 
a regiment the depét of which was not 
more than two miles from his place of 
residence. That was the law which he 
wished to see adopted in this country, 
because he believed that was the only way 
in which they could obtain a reduction in 
the standing Army, of which they had 
already seen the dangers ina neighbouring 
country, where a standing army had over- 
turned the constitution, and that among a 
population which was not, as ours was, 
unused to arms. Therefore, though he 
did not share the alarm regarding an in- 
vasion, yet he thought such a measure as 
the present was well adapted to check that 
which the ability, the honesty, and the 
courage of the President of France were 
only adequate to—a piratical invasion of 
the coast, where booty was to be gained 
without the risk of fighting. But at the 
same time he wished to see no limitation 
with respect to age; and he hoped the 
noble Lord would listen to the strong ob- 
jections of the hon. Member for Montrose 
and other Members in this respect, for he 
saw no reason for the population of this 
country being saddled with taxes to sup- 
port a standing army for doing that which 
they could, and which they ought to do 
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for themselves. A standing Army he 
knew they must still continue to have; 
but if this measure were carried out to its 
full extent, he believed that the amount, 
and consequently, the cost of that Army 
might be considerably reduced. 

Mr. HUME rose to ask the noble Lord 
whether he did not think the old laws re- 
lating to the militia should be repealed, 
and a new enactment made? They had 
heard from the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. §. Herbert), that he had it in 
contemplation to consolidate those laws, 
and doubtless his measure would be found 
ready in the War Office; but at any rate 
it would be much easier to begin anew 
than to refer to old enactments which no- 
body understood. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL saie, they had 
had the Bill of which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman spoke before them; but he thought 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hume) had bet- 
ter wait till he saw the present Bill. 

** Resolved—That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, That leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the laws respecting the Local 
Militia.” 

House resumed. 


SUITORS IN CHANCERY RELIEF BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Sim HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
this was an important Bill, and one to 
which he believed the highest authority in 
the Court of Chancery could have no ob- 
jection, because it conferred upon him 
additional, and, as some might think, too 
much power. It was proposed by this 
Bill to abolish all fees—a proposal in 
which he (Sir H. Willoughby) entirely 


coneurred; but then it was also proposed | 


that the money which was to be paid in 
lieu of fees should be raised by stamps to 
be issued with the sanction of the Lord 
Chancellor. Now he wished to ask whe- 
ther this power of the Lord Chancellor to 
issue stamps was to be limited, and, if so, 
to what amount? for in this case the 


House would remember that they were | 
parting with the important power of tax- | 
ing Her Majesty's subjects through the | 
| not think it was at all improper that par- 


Stamp Office. There was another point 


on which he wished for some information. | 
‘bankers or their trustees should make 


One elass of officers in the Chancery Court 
was to be paid from this fund arising out 
of fees and stamps, while another class 
was to be paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund. Now he thought that a great 
advantage would arise from having all the 
officers paid out of one fund, and then 
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they would know exactly what was the 
cost of the Court of Chancery. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL aid, 
the system intended to be introduced by 
the present measure was exactly that 
which the hon. Baronet wished, namely, 
to substitute a simple measure instead of 
one of great complication. By the existing 
system there were 90 different officers, who 
received 330,000 different payments, and 
the amount of these payments was be- 
tween 112,0002. and 113,000/. a year. 
Now it was proposed to abolish this sys- 
tem, and to pay the fees by means of 
stamps. The hon. Baronet asked whe- 
ther the number of those stamps would 
be limited. Now, there would not be the 
least difficulty in fixing a general maxi- 
mum—say the present sum of 113,0001. 
—but that there was some little difficulty 
in fixing the precise point of the cause at 
which the payments should be made. It 
was most desirable to concentrate all the 
different payments upon some epoch in the 
cause, but the exact moment could only 
be finally fixed by experiment, and there- 
fore the power to which the hon. Baronet 
had referred was given to the Lord Chan- 
cellor. Then the hon. Baronet had com- 
plained that one class of officers was to be 
paid from the fee fund, and another from 
the Consolidated Fund. Now, he had no 
doubt that the suitors in the Court of 
Chancery would be very well pleased to 
have the whole expense of the Court 
thrown upon the Consolidated Fund; but 
he did not think that it would be right to 
do so, for reasons which he explained on 
introducing the Bill. As he then stated, 
that portion of money which was paid for 
obtaining a decision on conflicting rights 
ought to be paid by the Government; and 
accordingly the Judges who were appoint- 
ed to decide conflicting rights were paid 
by the country. But there was another 
branch of the proceedings of the Court 
which was purely administrative, where 
parties thought proper to make the Court 
of Chancery the trustee for their property, 
as offering a greater security for the pro- 
tection of their infant wards. Now, he did 


ties who made the Court of Chancery their 


some contribution to the fund, and there- 
fore it was proposed by the Committee, of 
which he thought the hon. Baronet him- 
self was a Member, that a small tax 
should be placed upon them. But this 


would not apply to proceedings in lunacy. 
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At the same time hoped the period was 
not distant when, by the further reduc- 
tions that were contemplated, suitors would 
be relieved from fees nearly altogether. 
Sm JAMES GRAHAM: Sir, I do not 
rise to oppose the second reading of this 
Bill: on the contrary, having in former 
Sessions complained of the delay which 
has taken place in giving effect’ to the re- 
commendations of the two Reports of the 
Select Committee on which this measure is 
founded, I have now great pleasure in ex- 
pressing my satisfaction at this Bill being 
introduced. This is not the moment to 
go into the details of the Bill. I think 
that in general the details are satisfactory, 
and such as are calculated to carry into 
effect the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee—though there are certain points 
on which their recommendations have not 
been adopted; and when this measure is 
in Committee it will be my duty to call 
attention to some of those particular points. 
But at present I rise to ask a question of 
my hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General with respect to a matter that is 
germane to the subject of this Bill. The 
House will recollect that on the 27th of 
last June the House agreed to a unani- 
mous Address to Her Majesty, praying that 
to the Members composing the Chancery 
Commission, two Gentlemen not of the 
legal profession might be added : 
—‘“and also praying that Her Majesty would be 
graciously pleased to cause instructions to be 
given to the said Commissioners to direct their 
immediate attention to the course of business be- 
fore the Masters in Ordinary of the said Court, 
so as to report as speedily as may be their opinion 
as to the proper steps for regulating the business 
in those offices in such manner as to diminish the 
delay and expense to the suitors.” 


Her Majesty, in answer to that Address, 
was graciously pleased to nominate the 
hon. Member for the county of Oxford (Mr. 
Henley) and myself as the lay Members 
of that Commission. During the recess 
that Commission, in obedience to the wish 
expressed by this House, directed its 
patient and earnest attention, not only to 
the mode of administration of justice in 
the courts of equity, but more especially 
to that portion of the subject to which 
this House had particularly wished their 
attention to be directed. That Commis- 
sion, I need hardly remind the House, was 
composed of very eminent persons—the 
Master of the Rolls, two Vice-Chancellors, 
three leaders of the Chancery Bar, Mr. 
Bethell, Mr. James, and my hon. and 
learned Friend the Solicitor General; and 
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my hon. and learned Friend—who, though 
last, was not the least distinguished among 
them—Mr. Justice Crompton ; to these 
were added, as lay Members, my hon, 
Friend (Mr. Henley), and myself. It may 
ae at first sight that the materials of 
which this Commission was composed were 
of a somewhat heterogenous nature; but 
I can truly say that we acted together in 
this inquiry with the most perfect har- 
mony, and we had the satisfaction of pre- 
senting to Her Majesty a Report which 
was adopted unanimously, and signed by 
all of us. Now what was our recommen- 
dation in respect to that special point to 
which the House of Commons directed our 
attention? We reported as our opinion 
that no addition to the existing Masters in 
Chancery ought to be made. We farther 
reported our opinion that the Masters now 
employed should occupy their time exelu- 
sively in winding up the business now be- 
fore them; that henceforth the Judges in 
chambers, with certain appliances, should 
perform all the functions now discharged 
by the Masters in Chancery; and we de- 
cidedly and unanimously recommended 
that the other duties of the Masters should 
no longer be performed by the Masters 
but by the Judges themselves. Nothing 
could be more satisfactory to me, and [| 
can answer for my colleagues, than that 
passage in Her Majesty’s Speech relating 
to the proceedings of the Commission, in 
which Her Majesty informed the Parlia- 
ment that She had directed Bills to be 
prepared in conformity with the recom- 
mendations of the Commission. I was 
more than delighted—I was surprised at 
the speed with which my hon. and learned 
Friend the Solicitor General hastened, on 
the very first day of the Session, to give 
notice of his intention to introduce a Bill 
founded on our Report. I am aware that 
there are circumstances which may have 
led to some delay on this subject, and I 
would not have risen to address the 
House on the question but for the sur- 
prise with which I heard that in another 
place the Lord Chancellor, the head of 
the law, has expressed doubts as to whe- 
ther a certain portion of the Report ought 
to be adopted. I, for one—and I believe l 
speak the opinion of others—hold that the 
recommendation as to the Masters’ Office 
is the very keystone of our Report. If 
this be not followed out, I believe all 
our recommendations will fail. If this be 


adopted, I have a sanguine hope that an 
important benefit wi 


be given to the 
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ple of this country with regard to the 
administration of justice. I rise, there- 
fore, for the special purpose of putting a 
question to my hon. and learned Friend 
(the Solicitor General), and of asking him 
whether we are really to understand that 
Her Majesty’s statement that such a Bill 
is to be introduced, must be taken with 
the reservation that the Lord Chancellor 
has not yet made up his mind whether or 
not this portion of our recommendations 
be worthy of the sanction of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ? I do not deny that 
something may depend upon the details, 
though our Report is very elaborate, and 
goes fully into details upon this subject; 
and therefore I am quite sure that if there 
be a will there will be no difficulty in the 
way of bringing in a Bill to give effect to 
our recommendations. But the question of 
what shall be the retiring allowance to 
the Masters—the question whether they 
shall retire upon their full salaries, or only 
upon a portion of them—the question whe- 
ther they shall be employed in the execu- 
tion of other duties—these are questions 
beyond the scope of the Commission; they 
must be dealt with by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and by Parliament; and I, for 
one, am of opinion that any hardship cast 
upon individuals when carrying great legal 
reforms into effect, is a direct obstacle to 
all future legal reforms; and I would, 
therefore, be the last to see those gentle- 
men treated with any hardship when the 
public good is the object in view. That 
is my opinion and the opinion of my 
Brethren on the Commission; but if there 
be any doubt or hesitation in carrying into 
execution the recommendation of the Com- 
mission on this point, which is its main 
substance, it will give rise to disappoint- 
ment, which I believe will only issue in 
absolute despair. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
was glad to have the opportunity of stating 
how completely, as it appeared to him, the 
observations made by a noble and learned 
Lord elsewhere (the Lord Chancellor), and 
to which reference had been made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Ripon, had been misunderstood. Un- 
questionably that noble and learned Lord 
was placed in a very unusual position in 
being interrogated on a number of ques- 
tions of detail with reference to measures 
which were not only not then under discus- 
sion in the place where the questions were 
put,but which had not then been even in- 
troduced before either branch of the Legis- 
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lature for its consideration. He believed it 
was not usual for those questions to be put 
at a time when a measure was actually in 
preparation embodying the views of the 
person who was questioned, and when 
there would be ample opportunity of ascer- 
taining what those views were on the in- 
troduction of the measure; but at the 
same time he was bound to say that if 
any impression had gone abroad from any 
statement that was made by that noble 
and learned Lord either that there had 
been any delay on the part of the Govern- 
ment in giving instructions for the pre- 
paration of a Bill, carrying into effect the 
recommendations of the Commissioners, or 
any hesitation, doubt, or difficulty in bring- 
ing forward that Bill, beyond the mere or- 
dinary difficulty which always attended the 
placing in precise legal language resolu- 
tions that been had come to, and which 
were not yet put into precise form— 
that impression was most erroneous. All 
he believed that the noble and learned 
Lord intended to state was this—that 
whereas he was asked whether he had 
finally and conclusively made up his mind 
with reference to certain of the Re- 
port, the whole of which Report was to be 
carried into effect by an Act of Parliament, 
and the clauses of that Act—he in answer 
had to say that it was extremely inconve- 
nient to be asked whether he had made up 
his mind as to the Act of Parliament be- 
fore it was brought before the Legislature, 
and that he declined to say he had made 
up his mind, one way or the other, as to 
the various provisions of the Bill until it 
was before Parliament for consideration. 
Further, with reference to that noble and 
learned Lord, he begged to say that the 
noble and learned Lord did prepare the 
present Bill now before the House with 
the Report of the House of Commons be- 
fore him, and with the most anxious wish 
to carry every detail of their resolutions 
into execution as far as he thought reason- 
able; and he (the Solicitor General) be- 
lieved that in almost all points the noble 
and learned Lord had done so, and that the 
noble and learned Lord was prepared to 
take the same course with respect to the 
recommendations of the Commission to 
which the right hon. Gentleman had re- 
ferred. The Report of the Commission 
had been placed in the hands of the noble 
and learned Lord only four or five days 
before the meeting of Parliament; but he 
(the Solicitor General) had been allowed 
by the Commissioners, at the request of 
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the noble and learned Lord, to communi- 
cate to him some of the main features of 
that Report before it was formally and 
finally signed; and, so great was the 
anxiety of the noble and learned Lord not 
to take any step that would interfere with 
the recommendations of the Commission- 
ers, that on a vacancy occurring in the 
office of Master in Chancery, he specially 
requested him (the Solicitor General) to 
attend his Lordship in order that he might 
inquire before he made any communication 
to the noble Lord the Prime Minister on 
the subject of filling up the office, whether 
by so doing he should in any way interfere 
with the views entertained by the Commis- 
sioners as to the office of Master in Chan- 
cery; and although he (the Solicitor Ge- 
neral) was not authorised at that period to 
communicate to his Lordship the definite 
conclusions of the Commissioners, inas- 
maueh as at that period that point was not 
finally determined, still, on his informing 
his Lordship that the question was under 
the consideration of the Commissioners, 
his Lordship said that if that were so, he 
would not take any step that would inter- 
fere with their recommendation. As soon, 
however, as his Lordship was in possession 
of the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion, he immediately did that which was 
noticed in the Speech from the Throne— 
gave instructions to have a Bill prepared 
to carry into effect the recommendations of 
the Commission; and he gave those in- 
structions to the very able gentleman who 
had served the Commissioners as Secre- 
tary, and who was most distinguished both 
as @ conveyancer and an equity draughts- 
man, and he gave, in his letter to that 
gentleman, the reason why he had re- 
quested him to prepare the Bill, namely, 
that, being in possession of the views of 
the Commissioners, he could prepare it 
with greater expedition, and also with 
more attention to the minuter details that 
might have been discussed by the Commis- 
sioners, although they were not embodied 
in the Report. Hon. Members, in fairness, 
must admit that very often, however ma- 
ture their deliberations, and how much so- 
ever they might have considered a subject, 
when they came to frame a Bill founded 
upon it, that proved itself to be the real 
test by which to ascertain the exact value 
of every detail of their conclusions, and 
the necessity of any modification, not of 
principle, but of such details. He believed 
the remark of the noble and learned Lord 
to have applied to that—namely, that, un- 


The Solicitor General 
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til he saw the Bill in its actual shape, he 
could not say how far he did or did not 
approve of the special clauses of the mea- 
sure, which was then really only in a state 
of preparation; but that that measure, 
when prepared, would fully and effectually 
carry out the substantial recommendations 
of the Commissioners, including that to 
which the right hon. Gentleman had refer. 
red. Of that he entertained no manner of 
doubt whatever. He himself did give notice 
—or, rather, notice was given on his behalf, 
as he himself was not present—for the in- 
troduction of that Bill at an early period; 
and he was in hopes—although he scarcely 
expected it could have been prepared for 
the day for which he had given notice— 
that it might have been ready on Thursday 
week. He could not say positively that 
it would be ready by that day, but he could 
say there would be no delay in the prepar- 
ation of the Bill—that it was in the hands 
of the gentléman most competent to pre- 
pare it, and nothing but his want of leisure 
would prevent its being prepared imme- 
diately, and when prepared, it would be a 
Bill to carry into effeet in their integrity 
the recommendations of the Commission- 
ers. 
Mr. HENLEY had heard with great 
pleasure the statement of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Solicitor General, if he 
rightly understood the observations he had 
addressed to the House; because, viewing 
his hon. and learned Friend as a fair and 
proper exponent of the mind of the Lord 
Chancellor in that House, if he (Mr. 
Henley) rightly caught his meaning, it 
was this, that the supposed or presumed 
doubt of the Lord Chancellor in another 
place had reference not to the subject- 
matter of the report, or that particular 
and important part of it to which the 
right hon. Gentleman had referred, but to 
the details of the measure which might be 
prepared to carry out that subject-matter. 
He trusted he had rightly understood his 
hon. and learned Friend, because, if it 
were so, it did to a great degree relieve 
his mind, and he thought it would relieve 
the minds of other persons, of the fear 
they might have entertained of the Go- 
vernment not sanctioning the carrying out 
that part of the recommendations of the 
Commissioners. After the announcement 
made in the early part of the Queen’s 
Speech as to the intention of the Govern- 
ment, followed up by the statement of the 
Prime Minister as to the introduction of 
this Bill, it was not surprising that that 
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feeling should have been somewhat damp- 
ed by the misunderstanding which he was 
glad to hear now had existed in the public 
mind as to the doubt the Lord Chancellor 
was supposed to have had on that part of 
the Report. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just addressed 
the House had understood with perfect 
correctness the statement made y his 
hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General. The Report had been presented 
only a few days before the meeting of 
Parliament: it was immediately brought 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, and a passage was introduced in the 
Queen’s Speech relating to the measure to 
be founded on that Report; and his noble 
Friend at the head of the Government 
thought that the most distinct and authori- 
tative manner in which the intention of 
the Government could be expressed would 
be by giving notice of an early day for 
the introduction of a Bill founded on that 
Report. He could not sit down, however, 
without stating that from all he had heard, 
the legal part of the Commission had de- 
rived the greatest possible benefit from the 
cordial assistance they had received from 
the association of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Ripon (Sir James 
Graham), and the hon. Member for Oxford- 
shire (Mr. Henley); and the Report, which 
was unanimously agreed to by the Com- 
mission, was one for which the public 
must feel deeply indebted to them. 

Bill read 2°. 


ST. ALBANS DISFRANCHISEMENT. 

Sm GEORGE GREY, in moving for 
leave to bring in a Bill to disfranchise the 
borough of St. Albans, said, the House 
would remember the proceedings connected 
with the last election for the borough of 
St. Albans, and were aware that in con- 
sequence of the obstacles that were thrown 
in the way of a complete inquiry iuto those 
proceedings, the House passed an Act last 
Session in the preamble of which it was 
stated— 

“There is reason to believe that the practice 
of bribery at elections of Members to serve in 
Parliament for the borough of St. Albans hath 
long prevailed in the said borough, and that bri- 
bery to a great extent hath been systematically 


committed there at the last election of a Member 
of Parliament ;” 


and that Act appointed three Commis- 
sioners to conduct an inquiry on the 
spot, giving them large and extensive 
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powers, and compelling all persons con- 
cerned in that election to give evidence be- 
fore the Commission. He must now con- 
gratulate the House on the complete success 
of that Act, and the Commission appointed 
under it, shown as it was by the blue book 
then before him containing the evidence of 
the details and the Report the Commis- 
sioners had presented to Her Majesty 
founded upon the evidence. The Commis- 
sioners stated that they began 


—‘ with an investigation into the facts connected 
with the last election, in order to ascertain whe- 
ther the corrupt practices alleged to have pre- 
vailed were confined to that election, or whether 
they were the result of a system or practice of 
bribery which there was reason to believe had | 

prevailed in the borough. This course of - 
ing soon disclosed that the practices referred to 
were the result of a system which was the ordi- 
nary accompaniment of every contest.” [Parli- 
amentary Papers, No. 67.] 


He would not trouble the House by readin 
long extracts from the Report, and woul 
only allude to some of the more strikin 
facts they had detailed, and which he be- 
lieved were fully supported by the evidence. 
They stated that the number of electors, 
including 107. householders, scot and lot 
voters, and freemen, was 483, and that the 
number who usually took bribes was 308; 
and they stated that the money expended 
at eight elections since 1831 was 37,0001., 
of which two-thirds, or upwards of 24,0001., 
were spent in bribery. Politics, they said, 
appeared to have no influence in these elec- 
tions, the agents being ready to transfer their 
own services and the votes they commanded 
by the means of bribery, to every candidate 
who would find the money. At page 20 
of the Report, the Commissioners said— 
“Mr. Bell made his entry into St. Albans on 
Monday, the 2nd of December, 1850, when the 
apparent canvass coramenced, but Edwards had 
already begun to see the electors at the committee- 
room in Sovereign-alley. The course adopted 
then, and pursued up to the day of election, was 
one of systematic, unblushing bribery, which, but 
for the failure of evidence before the Committee of 
the House of Commons, we should have thought 
could not have escaped detection. The house in 
Sovereign-alley was taken by Edwards. It con- 
sisted of three rooms below, and two above ; in 
one of the rooms below there was always refresh- 
ment, and there the voters attended from time to 
time in great numbers, in the evening, and waited 
until they were introduced to Edwards, A door- 
keeper was stationed at the head of the stairs, 
whose duty it was to introduce the voters who 
inquired for Edwards, singly, to his presence, 
in a room where he sat alone. His brother- 
in-law had at former elections acted as door- 
keeper ; but on this oceasion the office was filled 
by one of Edwards’ sons. Edwards began to see 
the electors in this room on the 29th or 30th 
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of November, and on the evening of that day he 
saw and secured from 40 to 50 voters, to each of 
whom he gave a sum varying to from 51. to 8l., 
but generally 5/. These voters being thus secured 
were afterward canvassed at their own houses or 
elsewhere by the candidate aud his party, when 
they formally promised their votes. ... . The 
same system of seeing and bribing voters by 
Edwards in the room in Sovereign-alley continued 
up to the day of the election, the great majority 
of the persons bribed by him receiving their 
money in the manner stated, although in a few in- 
stances Edwards saw and bribed a voter in his 
own house, or left the money with the voter’s 
wife.” 

Asto the rival candidate, Alderman Carden, 
it was only fair for him to state, that the 
Commissioners reported that, while prac- 
tices the reverse of pure were resorted to 
by some of those who brought him forward, 
and that very improper payments were 
made to voters by his agent, Mr. Lowe, 
which in their judgment amounted to bri- 
bery, they acquitted him of all participation 
in the bribery committed by those who 
brought him forward; he persevered to the 
last in his expressed determination to stand 
wholly upon what was termed the ‘“‘ purity 
principle;’’ and from the first he firmly 
discountenanced any idea of obtaining a 
seat in Parliament by anything like cor- 
ruption. Nothing would tend more to 
show the extent to which corruption pre- 
vailed in this borough, than the fact that 
when a gentleman of Alderman Carden’s 
position was desired to stand, it was found 
impossible to secure to him even that small 
minority of votes which might have been 
expected, without having recourse to the 
practice which he had described. The 
Commissioners, at page 27, summed up 
the evidence upon which they gave their 
final opinion, and said— 

“ Having now presented to Your Majesty the 
facts of the two elections in 1847 and 1850, 
and detailed the system of bribery adopted, we 
think it right to add that the habit of taking 
bribes was not confined to those who might plead 
the state of their circumstances as a temptation, 
but was usual with many who from their position 
might have been supposed least likely to accept 
them. Professional men and tradesmen of a su- 
perior class admitted that they received money 
for their votes, and were active in bribing others, 
and persons holding subordinate offices connected 
with the administration of justice in the borough 
were deeply implicated in these disgraceful trans- 
actions. The system had so long prevailed, and 
corruption was so widely extended, that the moral 
sense of the inhabitants was deadened, and they 
evinced no shame when they avowed their parti- 
cipation in these practices. From this sweeping 
charge we are happy to be able to exempt the 
clergy of all denominations, and some of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the town, who united their 
efforts to put an end to so degrading a system.” 


Sir G. Grey 
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As to the individuals themselves who had 
given evidence before that Commission, as 
they were indemnified by the Act of Par- 
liament, he said nothing; but as to the 
borough itself, they finally reported— 

“« That the practice of bribery at elections for 
Members to segve in Parliament for the 
of St. Albans hath long prevailed in the said 
borough, and that bribery to a great extent was 


systematically committed there at the last election 
of a Member to serve in Parliament.” 


The perusal of that Report must carry 
conviction to the mind of every man that 
corruption, to an extent almost unprece- 
dented, had prevailed for a long time in 
St. Albans, and that the evil was so in- 
grained in the constituency that the bo- 
rough ought to be disfranchised. This 
was no new course; it was the remedy 
which Parliament had contemplated in the 
appointment of the Commission, in the 
event of the result of that Commission 
being such as it had been. He supposed, 
therefore, there would be no objection to 
the Motion. He would not say one word 
on the Motion of which notice had been 
given by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Westminster, as he understood that the 
hon. and gallant Member did not intend to 
press it on this stage of the Bill. 

Sir De LACY EVANS said, with re- 
spect to the Amendment of which he had 
given notice—to include Harwich in the 
Bill—he believed there were ample and 
substantial grounds why such a Motion 
should be agreed to. But he was aware 
that technical objections might be pro- 
posed. A Commission had not sat with 
respect to this borough. There had, how- 
ever, been a Committee to inquire into the 
corruption that had taken place in Har- 
wich; and it was his impression that if a 
Commission were appointed to inquire into 
the practices that prevailed there, instead 
of a lesser case than at St. Albans, greater 
corruption would be found in Harwich, and 
more ingrained in the constituency. The 
Committee over which the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) had 
presided, had done all that a Commission 
appointed by the Crown could do, and 
therefore, instead of proposing as an 
Amendment on that occasion the Motion 
of which he had given notice, he should 
to-morrow move that no new writ should 
be issued for Harwich without ten days’ 
notice, which would afford an opportunity 
of taking the sense of the House upon the 
propriety of that borough being disfran- 
chised. 
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Mr. KER SEYMER said, that the 
borough of Harwich being unrepresented in 
that House—[ Cries of ‘+ No, no !’’]—and 
he having been the chairman of a Commit- 
tee that had sat to inquire into the votes 
given on the election for that borough, he 
must say that of bribery and corruption 
there was only a very slight trace; he could 
not say more; there was one case in whieh 
some thought that the election was in- 
fluenced by corrupt practices, but that was 
the only case, and that was very doubtful. 
He did not say that the electors were im- 
maculate; but at all events they were pru- 
dent, and that prudence ought to serve 
them in good stead. There was no proof 
of corruption, and, that being so, he 
thought that, having no representative in 
that House, the borough ought to have 
some consideration. 

Mr. BAGSHAW said, that no one 
doubted that up to 1841 the greatest 
possible corruption did exist at the elec- 
tions for the borough of Harwich; but he 
emphatically denied that anything of the 
sort had taken place since that time. 
Could anything show it more than the 
circumstance of Sir John Cam Hobhouse’s 
having been nominated for the borough, 
and being returned for it without having 
ever seen the place? But unquestionably, 
from that time to the present, nothing in 
the shape of corruption had existed in the 
borough; and he was delighted to find that 
the hon. and gallant Member for West- 
minster would move for a Commission to 
inquire into the corrupt practices alleged 
to prevail there, as the bad odour and bad 
character of the borough would be at once 
obliterated, and it would come out pure and 
shining from the ordeal. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY had been 
nominated to serve on the last Harwich 
Election Committee; that election was 
voided not on the proof of any corrupt 
practice, but because the polling booths 
had been carried away while an election 
was polling, before four o’clock. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he was anxious 
to do away with a sham. There could not 
be a doubt of the downright corruption of 
the House. There could not be a shadow 
of doubt in any man’s mind—in his own 
heart he could not hesitate to decide that 
such was the ease. The question he wished 
to put to the House was this: Wherein 
lay the difference between this corruption 
which they were about to punish in the 
many, and that which they were in the 
habit of seeing in a single rich man with 
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his powerful borough influence; or did they 
differ at all? He very much wished to 
ask what difference. there was between the 
man who sold his vote for 5/. and the man 
who sold his borough for 2,0001.? He 
wished to know that.. [ Jronical cheers. ] 
Yes, it was a question worth their atten- 
tion in these days, when a-new theory was 
afloat with respect to the representation of 
the people, namely, that a nemination bo- 
rough was an ease to the Ministry, and a 
corrupt borough an evil to the community. 
He hoped that in the Bill the Government 
were proposing to bring in te reform the 
representation of the people, there would 
be a clause excluding pretences, all 
schemes, all admirable contrivances for 
bringing the influence of the private man 
to bear upon the public interests of the 
constituency. In a free representation a 
poor man sold his vote for 5/., and he was 
branded in that House with the name of a 
corrupt voter. Yet, at the same time, a 
rich man was in the habit of selling what 
he called influence, and he was allowed to 
do so with impunity. That was unblame- 
able in a rich man which they punished in 
the poor. One man might with impunity 
proetine the same amount of corruption, 

ut under a sham and a pretence , they 
came forward to disfranchise St. Albans, 
because 200 people in that case had done 
no worse than one rich man did in another 
borough. Let them no longer practise 
shams. Let them get rid of nomination 
boroughs. He should vote for the disfran- 
chisement of this borough and of every 
corrupt borough; but, at the same time, 
he should lose no opportunity to get rid of 
the nomination boroughs. 

Lorpv DUDLEY STUART said, the 
hon Member for Harwich (Mr, Bagshaw) 
had spoken in defence of his constituents, 
but he did not know whether what he had 
said would do them a great deal of good, 
or arrest the wish of the House to get rid 
both of corrupt and nomination boroughs, 
He hoped the House would yet adopt such 
measures as would make the representation 
a reality, and not a mockery. The hon, 
Gentleman, however, to prove the purity 
of his constituents, cited the case of Sir 
John Cam Hobhouse, who was elected for 
Harwich without going near it; and he 
thought that a defence. He (Lord D. 
Stuart) did not think a man’s being un- 
known to a community was any proof of 
the purity of his election. He knew an 
instance of a man who now sat in the 
House of Lords, who, before Parliament 
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was reformed, for two successive Parlia- 
ments represented a borough, and all the 
time he never saw his constituents, and 
never put his foot within the House. He 
hoped the Government would lend their aid, 
by their present measure, to make the 
ouse what it pretended to be, a repre- 
sentation of the people, and not of landed 
property. , 

Mr. J. BELL said: I rise, Sir, to say 
that I shall prefer reserving myself for the 
second reading of the Bill, 

Mr. WHITESIDE begged to ask the 
right hon. Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment whether the attention of the Govern- 
ment had been directed to that part of the 
St. Albans evidence which stated that 
Government places had been the reward of 

ns who had committed corruption on 
behalf of Reform candidates ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY was ignorant of 
any such rewards having been given by 
the Government to which he belonged for 
any such corrupt practices; but the evi- 
dence referred to having been given on 
oath, it was not for him, of course, to ques- 
tion it. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON wished 
to put this test to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Roebuck) who had spoken 
of the corruption of the House, whether, 
being a member of a certain political club, 
he ever tried to get rid of a man who bore 
the character of having corrupted more 
electors than any man of his age? He 
asked the hon. Gentleman whether he ever 
heard of the name of Mr. Coppock, that 
remarkably active member of the Reform 
Club; and whether, if he were a member 
of the Reform Club, he had ever tried to 
purge that society of his company? No 
sooner had a vacancy occurred in the re- 

resentation, than that gentleman was 

usy, first with the members of the Reform 
Club, then with the constituency on the 
seene of action. Had the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman ever tried to put a stop to 
that gentleman’s conduct, whieh had been 
notorious for the last twenty years? He 
thought when the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man spoke of shams, he, like others, was 
but making a pretence, well knowing a dis- 
solution was near at hand, and sincerely 
hoping such a debate would not be without 
its weight at the poll. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he wished the 
House would allow him to answer the 
question put to him by the noble Lord. 
He said he was now Member for Sheffield. 
He meant simply to answer the question. 
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He was solicited to go down to that bo- 
rough; he: went down by train; he was 
elected without opposition; he asked what 
were the expenses of the election, and the 
answer he received was, ‘* Mr. Roebuck, 
that is no business of yours.” [ Laugh- 
ter.] Let not the House sneer at that 
observation; it could not misunderstand 
it. He asked what were the expenses 
of the framework from which he had 
spoken, of calling together the electors, in- 
deed what was called, and properly so, the 
legitimate expenses of the election; and for 
these he was told he was not in any way 
a debtor. That was the last election. Of 
the two former, the earlier, being the first 
in which he had ever appeared, cost him 
not a farthing; and the second was the 
same: but of Mr. Coppock, his name, or 
his influence, he had never known anything. 
That person dared not come where he was 
a Member, and pretend to be on his side 
of the question. He said he stood in the 
country upon his character, and he told 
the noble Lord that he had put forth flimey 
imputations that were based entirely on 
the fancies of his own mind. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
had asked the hon. and learned Gentleman 
a question, and his answer had no bearing 
on it whatever. Was not the hon. and 
learned Gentlemen a Member of the Reform 
Club ? 

Mr. ROEBUCK : I am, but I never go 
there. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON: That is 
an answer. 

Mr. SPOONER considered the subject 
then before the House one of grave im- 
portance, and which required an answer 
on the part of the right hon. Baronet the 
Home Secretary different from that which 
he had just given to the question put by the 
hon. and learned Member for Enniskillen 
(Mr. Whiteside). On turning to the evi- 
dence the House would see that Mr. Cop- 
pock was asked— 


“ Have you, asa matter of fact—we do not 
ask any details or any names—exerted yourself 
to obtain places for those who have served you 
on those occasions, either under Government 
or elsewhere ?—i have exerted myself on every 
oeeasion to serve those to whom I considered 
myself indebted. 

“ But in that particular way of obtaining a 
place ?—Not more in that way than in any 
other. 

** Have you in that way ?7—I have taken people 
into my own office ; I have placed them in other 
people’s offices; I have got them situations on 
ae and I have got them situations any- 
where. 
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“ Have you them situations under Govern- 
ment in any oné case ?—I certainly have been 
the means of recommending people to situations 
under Government. 

« And they have obtained them ultimately ?— 
Thave had clerks in my own office who have had 
situations from Government. 

«“ Have you, as a matter of fact—I do not ask 

any details or any names—exerted yourself to 
obtain places for those who have served you on 
those occasions, either under Government or 
elsewhere ?—Certainly, I have exerted myself to 
serve parties who have served me.” 
Now, he (Mr. Spooner) thought no person 
could read these questions and answers 
without seeing that at some time or the 
other Government places were obtained on 
the recommendation of Mr. Coppock. That 
was a serious charge to be made, and re- 
quired a serious answer from the right hon. 
Baronet opposite. He would, therefore, 
put it to the right hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther, after that statement, he did not feel 
himself called upon to examine these cases 
and see if there was ground for the charge; 
and if not, vindicate the Government from 
the obloquy. But if he should decline, 
then the country would believe that whilst 
measures were being brought forward to 
put down bribery and corruption, the Go- 
vernment themselves were the principal 
promoters of both in the elections of the 
country. He made no charge, but there 
was the evidence on oath which he had 
just read, and therefore it was incumbent 
in the Government to put themselves right 
with the country. 

Sir GEORGE GREY: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Ennis- 
killen (Mr. Whiteside), asked me if I was 
aware that it was stated that places had 
been given by Government upon the appli- 
eation of certain parties. 1 told him that 
if it was so I was ignorant of it; that I had 
no cognisance of it; but if it was stated 
upon oath before the Commission, I had no 
reason to doubt it. I can only say that, 
judging from the cheers with which the 
observations of the hon. Member for South 
Warwickshire (Mr. Spooner) was greeted, 
no Member now in this House has been 
guilty of such a course of proceeding. 

Mr. JACOB BELL said, upon several 
occasions during this unfortunate transaction 
he had been placed under a kind of restraint 
by the urgent desire of some of his friends 
that he should not take any part in these 
proceedings. The consequence was, that 
for about fifteen months he had had a kind 
of incubus hanging over him, and he had 
not had the slightest opportunity of mak- 
ing any remark in explanation of the facts 
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which had been brought forward against 
him. That course, which he had taken 
at the request of his friends, had been 
misinterpreted, and it had been supposed 
that he (Mr. Bell) was indifferent upon the 
subject, or that he was unable to say any- 
thing in his own behalf. On the present 
occasion he was about to utter a few words, 
when he was particularly requested, as he 
had been many times before, to sit down. 
He had so often regretted not having 
acted upon his own judgment in eases of 
that sort, that he was determined now to do 
so. He had admitted the expediency of 
his abstaining from addressing the House 
on the subject while a judicial inquiry was 
pending, and while a number of other per- 
sons besides himself, engaged in this un- 
lucky transaction, were capable of being 
compromised by any observations he might 
make in defence of himself or the borough; 
but no such reasons now existed for with- 
holding the explanation which he desired 
to make to the House. Before he said 
anything about the borough of St. Al- 
bans, he wished, in some degree at all 
events, to clear himself from the extreme 
severity of the accusations which had 
been pressed upon him, and from the impu- 
tation that it was with his eyes open he 
had plunged into this affair, and knowing 
all the circumstances of the ease before 
him. It was very easy for Gentlemen, 
taking a retrospective view of a transac- 
tion, all the details of which had been 
mapped out before them, to point out what 
should have been avoided, and where the 
difficulties and dangers lay; but he had 
had no such advantage when he set out 
in the matter. He had discovered long 
ago that he had committed one grave 
error, and that was in going down to 
St. Albans at all. He committed that 
error under a belief, which turned out 
to be entirely fallacious, that there would 
be no opposition to his return. Was 
there not ground for him to su 
that in going down he should not be op- 
“ses seeing that the three parties in the 
rough had each, through its representa- 
tives, requested him to go down? In his 
ignorance of the borough, and of the poli- 
ties of the people there, when he found all 
three parties saying they were willing to 
support him, surely it was not for him to 
suppose that any disputes about secondary 
matters would set any of these parties 
against him when he had got down amongst 
them. Having onee embarked on the 
field, having pledged himself to go to 
X 2 
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the poll, having canvassed the electors 
vigorously in order to secure a position as 
soon as possible, it was too late for him to 
retreat; there was no opportunity of re- 
tracing his steps, or of extricating himself 
from the dilemma in which he found him- 
self, And when an opponent appeared in 
the field, when rumours arose respecting 
improper practices in the borough, although 
he saw no evidence of them, or of any- 
thing illegal going on, at the same time 
he had his suspicions; but then he had not 
conceived it to be his duty to ferret out all 
the details of the proceedings. He under- 
stood that it was not usual for candidates 
to dive into every act of every agent who 
might be employed, but that it was simply 
the business of the candidate to canvass 
the constituency, in order to secure his 
election; and this was the course which he 
took. He had since found himself to have 
been greatly deceived in various respects. 
For instance, there were electors who 
had questioned him and cross-questioned 
him for half an hour together, and when 
the electors so questioning him had gone 
away as his supporters, he had imagined 
that he had gained them by his arguments, 
whereas it had transpired in evidence that 
these parties had been corrupted before- 
hand, and had merely interrogated him 
and argued with him in order to keep him 
in the dark as to their proceedings. There 
was one particular consideration which had 
made him not a free agent, though he 
might have had strong suspicions that 
something improper was going on—that he 
was in the field and occupying a place that 
would otherwise have been occupied by 
another individual belonging to his party, 
the Liberal party; he felt that he was re- 
sponsible for the principles on which he 
went down, and he could not, therefore, 
have withdrawn, even had he been so dis- 
posed. He might mention that when he 
spoke of going down to St. Albans on the 
principles of ‘¢a party,” he was not allud- 
ing to the Government, for the report that 
he had gone down as the Government can- 
didate had no foundation in fact, and it 
was right that he should take that oppor- 
tunity of contradicting it. He fully ex- 
onerated the Government from any parti- 
cipation whatever in the transaction; and, 
in fact, it was the Government that had 
been pursuing him from the period of the 
election to the present time. Moreover, 
it was they who were bringing in a Bill to 
disfranchise the borough; and from that 
and every other circumstance, he exon- 
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erated them from having any participation 
whatever in his election. He had nothing 
further to say respecting himself in this 
matter; but with regard to the borough, 
he felt in a rather responsible and delicate 
position—first, as the representative of the 
borough; and, secondly, as having a cause 
to defend, for which it was impossible to 
offer a defence. But still, that being the 
case, he thought that the only course which 
he ought to pursue, was to point out the in- 
justice of carrying to such an extreme a 
measure with reference to one single bo- 
rough, when it had been proved before the 
Commission at St. Albans that the system 
was not confined to St. Albans, but pre- 
vailed in many other boroughs throughout 
the kingdom. The object of the Commis- 
sion had been to investigate the system of 
corruption, and to take means for putting 
an end to it; and he must say that the Act 
of Parliament which had been passed for 
that purpose was the most sensible and 
efficacious measure which had ever been 
passed in reference to bribery and corrup- 
tion; and he believed that if a similar Act 
were applied to every other borough in the 
kingdom, it would do more towards putting 
an end to those practices than any thing 
that had ever been done. He must say, 
however, if that House, instead of taking 
that general, fair, and consistent course, 
were to be content with making St. Al- 
bans the scapegoat, and grafting upon 
it the sins of every Member of that House, 
upon the supposition that by exterminating 
that one borough the House wwuld be left 
perfectly pure, that such a course would 
be a complete delusion, and not only a 
delusion, but an injustice. A few days 
ago he had gone over the House of Cor- 
rection, and he saw there about 150 pri- 
soners. He knew at the same time there 
were 40,000 outside as bad as those who 
were in, but rather more cunning. Now, 
if those 40,000 were to hold a meeting, 
and to pass a resolution, that, for the sake 
of making themselves stand well with the 
public, and for the sake of proving them- 
selves innocent of all that was corrupt, 
they should hang those 150 who happened 
to be in the prison, then, he conceived, 
that those 40,000 would be taking a 
course similar to that which the House 
was taking in disfranchising St. Albans, 
and leaving all the other boroughs of the 
kingdom as they were. He considered 
that under these circumstances, as repre- 
sentative of the borough, and being sure 
that unless he advocated its cause, other 
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ple would not, it was quite proper that 
eg soe come forward and op the 


roposed Bill to the best of his ability; and 
he put it to the consciences of other hon. 
Members who knew what elections were 
better than he, whether it were right to 
single out St. Albans in this manner ? 
He was told that the extravagance which 
he had indulged in, was such as ought to 
have left no doubt upon his mind of the 
nature of the transactions that were going 
on. He begged to say, that at the time 
of the election he was not aware of the 
amount that was being expended; and even 
if he had, comparing it with the amounts 
which he constantly heard spoken of, there 
was nothing extraordinary in it. He had 
heard it said, ‘‘ Here is an hon. Member 
who paid 60,0007. for his election,” and 
“Here is another who paid 50,0001.,” 
and another he had himself heard state 
that his election had cost him 40,0001., 
while they all knew that elections costing 
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nient to himself, and having it dragged 
out of him after an election all at once? 
Again, if an agent at an election treated 
an elector with a mutton chop and a goes 
of ale, he was liable to a penalty, and the 
Member might be unseated; but if a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, during the period of the 
Exhibition for instance, invited crowds of 
electors to his mansion to enjoy his hospi- 
tality, even in anticipation of an election, 
it was considered perfect purity and mere 
hospitality. A great number of instances of 
a similar kind might be brought forward in 
which appearances were avoided, although 
the principle was precisely the same. 
Coronet SIBTHORP had been charged 
with corruption because he had exercised 
Christian charity towards a Christian peo- 
ple. He had been charged with giving 
away coals in the winter. He had done 
so, and he would do it again. But what 
was the situation of the Government? He 
talked of Greenwich. Had the Govern- 
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from 5,0001. to 10,0007. were as plentiful | ment had nothing to do with that election ? 
as blackberries. Now, he had had the | Would the noble Lord at the head of the 
excitement of an election, the luxury of Government say that he had not sanctioned 
a petition, and the further indulgence of | many acts which amounted to bribery, and 
a Commission, and the sum total of his | that he had not unduly influenced boroughs 
expenses had not exceeded 4,3000. Under | and eounties,—aye, and a city, too? The 
these circumstances, he thought it was un- | | fact was, that the Government found fault 
fair to taunt him with any exteneedinary | with humble individuals for acts of charity, 
extravagance. Hon. Members who knew and if they would not vote for the noble 
what elections were ought to know better | Lord’s party, they soon got a broad hint 
than to be so exceedingly severe on St.|that they were not wanted. He was 
Albans. It was true that the system did | astonished that the Government, who 
appear to be exceedingly corrupt when | needed reform themselves, should dare to 
every detail was made clear; but how would | make a victim of a small borough like 
it be, if the same principles were a plied | St. Albans. He had never influenced & 
to cases where 50,0001. or 60, 000) had | tenant of his own to give a vote, nor would 
been expended? He was not desirous of | he do so; but he would not be restrained 
making any personal remarks; but he | from visiting the poor man in his cottage, 
thought it only fair, having been singled and relieving his wants. It was unfair 
out in this way, in consequence of the in-| to visit poor parties in the manner pro- 
experience of himself and the imprudence posed, when their superiors were tenfold 
of those who had conducted his election | more guilty. 

(which constituted the chief distinction be-| Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY would re- 
tween himself and many other hon. Mem- | mind the House that there were two Mem- 
bers), that he should represent the cireum- | bers for St. Albans sitting in the House. 
stances of the case, and do all he could to| One sat upon the Government side, the 
place it in a fair eres It certainly ap-| other upon the Opposition side. The Mem- 
peared remarkably corrupt for a person to ber who sat upon the Government side of 
pay a sum of money for his election; but the House, who was the junior and the 
they found others, who instead of paying least experienced, had been heard that 
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& sum down, spread it over seven years, 
and at the end of that time walked over 
the course and entered the House perfect 
patterns of purity. He wanted to know) 
what difference there was between an hon. | 
Gentleman putting down 2,0001. or 3,00Ul. 
in several sums, in a manner most conve- 


night at considerable length; but though 
the other Member had been frequently 
called upon, he had not as yet favoured 
them with his explanation upon the matter. 
Having heard the one Member, he thought 
that it was but fair his Colleague should 


' state his views —_ the subject. He took 
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this occasion to notice the disinterested 
exertions and munificence of Mr. Alderman 
Carden in this matter, to whom they were 
indebted for the disclosures which had 
forced the attention of Parliament to the 
wholesale system of corruption which had 
prevailed, not only in St. Albans, but in 
other boroughs throughout the country. 

Mr. REPTON said, that having been 
called upon by the hon. and learned Member 
who had just sat down, he would trouble the 
House with a very few words. He would 
be very short and very brief. He regretted 
that he did not possess the power of carry- 
ing the House with him, evening after 
evening, as the hon. and learned Member 
for Youghal was so capable of doing. 
This House had last year appointed cer- 
tain Commissioners to inquire into the 
conduct pursued at the St. Albans elec- 
tion. They pursued their inquiry—they 
made their Report. He bowed to that 
Report, which he thought a perfectly just 
one. With regard to himself he had no 
share in any such transactions when he 
was a candidate there in 1841. He stood 
a second time as a candidate for St. 
Albans at the last election in 1847. He 
went there with a firm desire to resist 
everything like bribery and corruption. 
He said that he would not advance any 
money for such improper purposes. He 
told his agent that he would sooner lose 
the election over and over again than lend 
himself to such practices. He went to the 
poll; but from what he saw on that day 
he felt convinced, by the manner in which 
the poll was carried, that bribery was in 
some shape or another resorted to. The 
Commissioners put tbe question to him; 
and he answered, unhesitatingly and 
frankly, that he believed bribery had been 
earried on. About ten days after the 
election a number of bills were brought 
to him to pay. Although his legal adviser 
told him that he was not bound to pay, he 
felt, upon the point of honour, that he was 
called upon to pay them, and he did so. 
He then declared, both publicly and pri- 
vately, that he would never again be a 
candidate for St. Albans. He had been 
called upon by the House to make a state- 
ment. He had nothing more to say, ex- 
cept that, upon the word of a gentleman, 
what he had stated was the truth. 

Mr. G. THOMPSON wished to offer a 
few remarks with regard to what had been 
said relating to the Reform Club. He did 
not think they would be doing strict jus- 
tice if they were to censure Mr. Coppock, 

Mr. C. Anstey 
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out of consideration for many other in- 
dividuals, who had been for years engaged 


in practices precisely similar to those of — 


which Mr. Coppock, by his own confession, 
had been guilty. Having been a member 
of the Reform Club for many years, and 
knowing a large number of those who were 
also members of it, he wished to say that 
a large proportion of the members of that 
association were totally unconnected with 
Mr. Coppock and his proceedings, and that 
the revelations made by Mr. Coppock at 
St. Albans were perfectly new te many 
members of that club. But, admittin 
that there was a party ia it that ow 
much to the assistance of Mr. Coppock, 
he thought there could be no question 
that other political associations at that end 
of the metropolis were quite as much im- 
plicated in such proceedings as that poli- 
tical club. He had been informed, and he 
believed that it was not at all an unusual 
thing, for a gentleman in that House to 
confer with some other gentleman con- 
nected with a club immediately adjacent, 
on such transactions. He should like to 
call the attention of the House, as he had 
done before, to the fact that, since the 
last Reform Bill, there had been an abso- 
lute necessity to employ such persons as 
Mr. Coppock, with the view of obtaining 
seats for places in different parts of the 
kingdom. If there were any truth in the 
statement of Mr. Coppock, that, beginning 
with Andover and ending with Yarmouth, 
he could tell the price of the majority of 
the small boroughs, it was rot fair toe 
single out St. Albans, which had the 
misfortune to be discovered in such prac- 
tices, and to inflict on that borough a con- 
dign punishment, when, if Commissioners 
were appointed, so many other boroughs 
would be found in a similar predicament. 
He was anxious to see the accomplishment 
of some scheme of reform which would 
render unnecessary the intervention of 
such gentlemen as Mr. Coppock. He 
asked Her Majesty’s Government to in- 
troduce some such scheme, so that a seat 
in Parliament might ‘be obtained without 
such practices as had been equally resorted 
to on both sides of the Heuse. 

Leave given. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘ That Sir George Grey and Mr. Attorney 
General do prepare and bring in the said 
Bill.” 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he wished to say 
a few words upon this Motion, for the 
Government were affected by it. As far 
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as they had evidence upon the subject, this 
Mr. Sappook was in the immediate confi- 
dence of the Government. He was in- 
formed that the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
C. Hamilton), who had put a question to 
him, had not intended to imply that he 
(Mr. Ruebuck) was at all implicated with 
Mr. Coppock, or that Mr. Coppock had 
dared rg etal with him, ey merely 
that he was connected with a club of which 
Mr. Coppock also was a member; and upon 
that he had asked—‘‘ Have you, who are 
a purist, done anything, after the declara- 
tion that was made by Mr. Coppock, to get 
rid of him as a member of the Reform 
Club?”’ His answer to that question was, 
that in social life he was a member of the 
Reform Club. He went there once or per- 
haps twice a year; but of the internal 
working of that club, or of anything con- 
nected with it, beyond taking a chop at 
the table, he knew nothing; and he asked 
hon. Gentlemen present whether the ap- 
ger which had been made to him was a 
air one? He knew nothing of what went 
on there; but he was now going to put 
Mr. Coppock to the test, and the Govern- 
ment also. Mr. Coppock said that he was 
employed by somebody. Mr. Edwards 
said that there was an insinuation of a 
Government employment to be given to his 
son, He wanted Mr. Coppock to be there 
inting to the bar of the House]. He 

ad not had the satisfaction of examining 
Mr. Coppock. He should like to have that 
satisfaction if the House would grant it, for 
he did not believe in the purity of the 
Government. He believed that they were 
working a sham, and that they were mak- 
ing St. Albans a sort of scapegoat to be 
sent into the wilderness to take off the sins 
of the Administration. He wanted to 
know if the House would support him in 
bringing Mr. Coppock to that bar, in order 
that they might have a different sort of 
revelation from that which had been elicited 
by the Commissioners, capital as that was; 
but still they might reap some advantage 
from it. He wished the House to support 
him in that Amendment; and he felt sure 
the Government would not oppose it, be- 
cause, if they did, it might be insinuated 
that they knew themselves to be guilty, 
and he was sure that they would not allow 
such an insinuation to pass. He wished to 
bring Mr. Coppock to the bar, in order to 
learn from him what his communications 
with the Government were, and who it was 
that told him that he had the power to dis- 
pense the favours of Government. Mr, 
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Coppock would no doubt be able to en- 
lighten them upon those points, Hon. 
embers were at present in the dark on 
the subject. Would they allow the House 
to go into a discussion upon this Bill in the 
dark? Would it not, besides, be an ad- 
vantage, before proceeding with the Bill 
for the prevention of corruption, to have 
the secret springs of corruption laid bare? 
—to have the instruments of corruption 
before them to explain the whole system 
of wires by which bribery had been so long 
earried on in the borough of St, Albans. 
He was sure the Government would be the 
first to second his Motion for bringing Mr. 
Coppock to the bar to explain the proceed- 
ings with respect to St. Albans, in so far 
as his evidence had impugned the Govern- 
ment; for the Government, under that 
evidence, were aetually impugned, for em- 
loying him as an agent of corruption. 
t the House, then, have him at their bar, 
to explain to them whether the inference 
which had been drawn from his evidence 
was a correct one, and whether he had ac- 
tually been employed by the Government. 

Amendment pro to leave out from 
the word ‘‘ That”’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words ‘* Mr. Cop- 
pock be called to the Bar of this House”’ 
instead thereof. 

Question preponesl “That the words 
proposed to ft out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON, in second- 
ing the Amendment, begged to say that in 
alluding to the corrupt practices of St, 
Albans, he had not had the slightest in- 
tention of imputing to the hon and learned 
Member for Sheffield any share in those 
transactions. But the hon. and learned 
Member was generally very free in the 
imputation of motives to hon. Members on 
that side of the House; and since the word 
‘‘sham” had been used, he (Lord C, 
Hamilton) merely wished to ask the hon, 
and learned Member, whether as a private 
individual he had used his influence to 
remove from that society which was sup- 
posed to be the nucleus of liberal policy a 
person who was supposed to be an instru- 
ment of corruption. If the hon. and 
learned Member was as sincere as he (Lord 
C. Hamilton) was, in wishing to put down 
bribery and corruption—and he believed 
that the hon. and learned Member was 
perfectly sincere—he would persevere in 
using his best exertions to expose and put 
a stop to such practices as had been car- 
ried on at St. Albans. 
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Sm GEORGE GREY said, that the 
eourse which had just been pursued by the 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Roebuck) was the most extraordinary and 
unprecedented he ever remembered to have 
seen in that House. He (Sir G. Grey) 
had risen about an hour and a half ago, in 
pursuance of a notice given on the very 
first day of the Session, to move for leave 
to bring in a Bill for the disfranchisement 
of the borough of St. Albans. There 
was also on the paper a notice of an 
Amendment by the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman the Member for Westminster (Sir 
De L. Evans), whieh, for the reasons which 
the House had heard, had not been pressed 
upon their consideration that evening. 
There was not the slightest hint that any 
other Amendment was likely to be moved, 
although the Report of the Commissioners, 
and the evidence which was taken before 
them, had been in the hands of Members 
for nearly two weeks. During the discus- 
sion which had taken place that evening, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, and the 
noble Lord (Lord C. Hamilton), who had 
seconded his Amendment, had both, by 
the courtesy of the House, been permitted 
to make two distinet speeches; and yet 
neither of them had hinted in their speeches 
that they had any objection to make to the 
introduction of the Bill. It was only after 
the House had given leave to introduce the 
Bill, and upon the formal question which 
had been put from the chair, that the 
name of the Attorney General should be 
associated with his (Sir G. Grey) in bring- 
ing in the Bill, that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, nettled at some observations 
that bad fallen from the noble Lord oppo- 
site (Lord C. Hamilton), rose to explain, 
and concluded by moving that Mr. Coppock 
be called to the bar, and that without read- 
ing one word of Mr. Coppock’s evidence 
in support of his Motion—without, indeed, 
stating any grounds whatever for ‘it, ex- 
eept his own belief, which he (Sir G. Grey) 
begged the House to receive with due cau- 
tion, that Mr. Coppock had been employed 
as an agent of the Government in corrupt- 
ing the electors of St. Albans. Now, 
speaking for himself, he (Sir G. Grey) 
could only express his firm belief that 
there was not the shadow of a foundation 
for the assumption of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. He thought the House ought 
to pause before it called Mr. Coppock to 
the bar upon the mere suggestion of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, unfortified by 
any evidence which could support such a 
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Motion. With respect to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s Motion, he would not 
prejudge the question as to what should 
be its fate, provided he brought it forward 
after due notice, and without taking the 
House by surprise with regard to it. He 
would only say that Mr. Coppock had al- 
ready been examined under an Act of Par- 
liament by the Commissioners appointed 
for the purpose. He (Sir G. Grey) had 
already stated that he had no reson to 
doubt the veracity of Mr. Coppock, more 
than of any other witness that had been 
examined before the Commission. The 
evidence of that gentleman was before the 
House; but if the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Roebuck) thought that a fur- 
ther inquiry was necessary, and should, 
after due notice, state to the House his 
grounds for thinking so, the House would 
then be able to decide—not hastily, as the 
hon. and learned Gentleman now proposed, 
but after due deliberation, whether any 
further inquiry should take place. In the 
meantime, he hoped the House would agree 
to the formal Motion which had been sub- 
mitted to them. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he was willing to 
withdraw his Motion for the present. He 
begged to give notice, however, that after 
the second reading of the Bill, and on the 
Motion that the Bill should be committed, 
he should move that Mr. Coppock be called 
to the bar. He withdrew the Motion now 
on the full understanding that when he 
brought it forward at the proper time there 
would be no opposition on the part of the 
Government to his Motion. 

Sm GEORGE GREY would appeal to 
the House whether the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was using the Government fairly 
in insinuating, as he had just done, that he 
(Sir G. Grey) had given a pledge on the 
part of the Government that they would 
accede to his Motion before they had heard 
the grounds for it stated. He had given 
no such pledge. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: Then I will not with- 
draw my Amendment. 

Sir GEORGE GREY would appeal to 
the House whether it could assent to the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber with a due regard to its own character, 
and acting in that deliberative manner to 
which, he thought, they were bound to ad- 
here. What he had stated was, that if 
any hon. Member should think there were 
sufficient grounds for hearing Mr. Coppock 
at the bar, the proper mode of proceeding 
would be to give notice of a Motion to that 
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effect, and then the House could decide 


whether that Motion should be granted. | 


He asked if it was fair in the hon. and 
Jearned Member for Sheffield to insinuate 
that he (Sir G. Grey) had pledged the 
Government to accede to such a Motion 
before he knew the grounds on which it 
was made. 

Mr. HAYTER said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire (Mr. Spooner) 


had thrown out gentle insinuations that 


the Government had acted corruptly in 
making promises, or that some Government 
had made some promises; but those allega- 
tions were of too general a nature to allow 
him to give them what he then proposed 
to give them, an unqualified denial. He 
could only deny, so far as he was concerned, 
that there was any ground for any such 
insinuations. But the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield became more specific 
in his charges, and stated that Mr. Cop- 
pock was a dispenser of the places of the 
Government. But where in the evidence 
did hon. Gentlemen find anything to war- 
rant such an assertion? So far as he (Mr. 
Hayter) knew, Mr. Coppock had no con- 
nexion with the Government with respect 
to St. Albans, except that he had happen- 
ed to be present when the hon. Member 
for St. Albans (Mr. J. Bell) had shown 
him (Mr. Hayter) his address. That was 
all that he had had to do with him directly 
or indirectly. He thought the address was 
such a one as was consistent with the views 
of the hon. Member. Mr. Coppock had 
never in his life asked him (Mr. Hayter) a 
favour. It was also insinuated that some 
promises had been made by Mr. Coppock 
to Mr. Edwards, who relied on them; but he 
(Mr. Hayter) begged to deny in the most 
explicit manner, as far as he was concern- 
ed, that any promise or expectation had 
ever been held out by the Government with 
respect to the election at St. Albans. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I rise to sug- 
gest to the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield that he should avail himself of 
the proper opportunity, if the present is 
not considered a fair one by the Govern- 
ment, for pressing his Motion, which I 
think is a very proper Motion. 1 also 
wish to make one observation upon the 
charge made by the right hon. Secretary 
to the Treasury (Mr. Hayter) against my 
hon. Friend the Member for North War- 
wickshire (Mr. Spooner). The right hon. 
Gentleman says that my hon. Friend in- 
sinuated a charge against the Government. 
Now wy hon. Friend merely read evidence. 
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He did not state his own opinion. He 
simply read a portion of the evidence from 
the blue book of the admission on the part 
of Mr. Coppock that he had got places 
for his friends, That was the only state- 
ment made by my hon: Friend. It was a 
statement, not a charge. It was quite 
unnecessary for my hon. Friend to make 
a charge on such a subject. But, Sir, 
perhaps I may be permitted to recall the 
attention of the House to a certain docu- 
ment upon the table, of a very interesting 
character, and peculiarly apposite to the 
subject now before us. And here I may 
say that I am not one of those liable to 
the imputation of the right hon. Secretary 
of State, namely, that I came prepared 
for this discussion, as I was totally un- 
aware that it was on the paper. What I 
wish to do is to call attention to a passage 
in the Report of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed by a Tory Government to inquire 
into the existence of bribery at Sudbury, 
with reference to the election which took 
place at the general election of 1841, 
when the late Mr. Dyce Sombre was re- 
turned, although he never took his seat in 
this House. [An Hon. Memper: Oh, 
yes, he did.] I mean that he was unseat- 
ed on petition. But I find this passage in 
the Report of the Commissioners appoint- 
ed to make the inquiry in 1843. [The 
hon. Member then read an extract from 
the Report, to the effect that the Commis- 
sioners in the course of their inquiry found 
that Mr. Dyce Sombre borrowed a sum of 
3,0001., which was placed by the bankers, 
Messrs. Coutts, to a separate account; 
that this sum was immediately drawn out 
by cheque payable to bearer, and that 
Bernard was the name of the bearer. The 
money was paid in three 1,000I. notes, 
two of which were cashed in gold on the 
same day. The person was required to 
write his name upon the back, and the 
name given was “‘ Samuel Moore and Com- 
pany, King William Street.” Samuel 
Moore said that the signature was not his, 
and was consequently a forgery. Bernard, 
the party who signed his name, was at the 
time in question a clerk in the office of 
Mr. Coppock, but had since been appointed 
to a clerkship in the Custom House.] So 
it appears by this Report that the late 
clerk in Mr. Coppock’s office was the per- 
son who received the 3,0001., who com- 
mitted the forgery by signing the name of 
Moore and Company, and who ceased to 
be a clerk in Mr. Coppock’s office to be- 
eome a clerk in the Custom House. I 
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think this passage is extremely illustrative 
of the oceurrenees that may be brought 
before us. It seems to me to prove that 
the system was going on so far back as 
the election of 1841, and to afford an 
additional reason why the Motion of the 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
should be supported by the House. Whe- 
ther notice is given or not, I think, after 
what has transpired to-night, it will not be 
in the power of any Minister to prevent 
that Motion being carried. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he would with- 
draw his Amendment, and should move on 
the second reading of the Bill, that Mr, 
Coppock be called to the Bar of the 
House. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ; 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Ordered—*‘ That Sir George Grey and 
Mr. Attorney General do prepare and 
bring in the said Bill.”’ 


Universities 


BURGHS (SCOTLAND). 

The LORD ADVOCATE moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill to alter and amend 
certain provisions in the Laws relating to 
the number and election of Magistrates 
and Councillors in the Burghs in Seot- 
land. 

Mr. EWART begged to call the atten- 
tion of the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate to a defect which existed in the 
present Municipal Law of Scotland. When 
the Municipal Corporations Bill was before 
the House, there were nine boroughs in the 
schedule which were stated to require re- 
form, but they were omitted from the Bill 
on the understanding that they would be 
dealt with by a separate Bill; but this was 
never done, and there was one borough 
which was connected with the district he 
(Mr. Ewart) had the honour to represent, 
in which the magistrates were self-elected, 
and disposed of the funds of the corpora- 
tion without being responsible to any con- 
stituency. It was also the case with a bo- 
rough forming part of the district of Mon- 
trose. He hoped that the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate would take the op- 
portunity afforded by this Bill to deal with 
this question. He would at present leave 
it in his hands; but if the right hon. and 
learned Lord did not turn his attention to 
the matter, he (Mr. Ewart) would bring 
forward a Motion on the subject. 

The LORD ADVOCATE said, any 
communication made to him by the hon. 
Member would meet with his immediate at- 
tention. 


Mr. Disraeli 
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Leave given; Bill ordered to be brought 
in by the Lord Advocate and Sir William 
Gibson Craig. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND). 
The LORD ADVOCATE moved— 
“« That this House will immediately resolve it- 
self into a Committee to consider of abolishing 
Tests in the Universities of Scotland.” 


It was not his intention to make any state- 
ment at this stage of the measure, and he 
hoped the House would allow the Bill to 
be brought in. The subject having been 
twice fully discussed, he thought it would be 
best to take any further discussion on the 
second reading. 

House in Committee. 

Viscount MELGUND thought the Bill 
was a good one, so far as it went; but the 
fact was, that the law was, to all intents 
and purposes, obsolete at the present mo- 
ment, and there were many persons holding 
offices in the Scotch Universities who were 
not members of the Church of Scotland, 
One very desirable point omitted in the 
present Bill wrs the abolition of Tests now 
imposed on parish schoolmasters, who were 
now subject to the same Tests as were now 
proposed to be repealed in the case of Uni- 
versity Professors. He could not see why 
the Government should select only one of 
the classes of educators, Professors in Uni- 
versities, as the objects of their legislation, 
and exclude from the benefits of the present 
measure all those who were included in the 
operation of the old Acts, If the Go- 
vernment did not take up this subject, he 
would endeavour, by every means in his 
power, to prevail,on the House to abolish 
the laws which were a disgrace to the Sta- 
tute-book. 

The LORD ADVOCATE said, there 
was a clear distinction between the two 
cases mentioned by the noble Lord who 
had just spoken; he did not desire to mix 
up the two matters in the present discus- 
sion. The consideration of the question 
mooted by the noble Lord would be better 
disposed of in another Bill. 

Mr. FORBES MACKENZIE was glad 
that the two subjects were not mixed up 
in the present Bill, which, as he under- 
stood it, applied only to lay professors, he 
should not now oppose. if the people of 
Scotland were prepared to let those tests 
be abolished, and took no steps to strength- 
en their hands in that House, he would not, 
single-handed, take upon himself to fight 
their battle. If, on the contrary, they 
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Tests, they would find him ready to take 
up their cause. 

Mr. FOX MAULE said, the people of 
Scotland, even those belonging to the Es- 
tablished Church, were beginning to see 
the impropriety of imposing on the lay 
professors Tests which it was perfectly 
well known had been to some extent taken 
by people who were notoriously not of the 
faith which they professed. Now, nothing 
could possibly be so damaging to the char- 
acters of the instructors of youth as to 
tender to them any test which did not ap- 
pear to bind, and which was not of bond 
Jide utility, and he saw no object whatever 
in the Tests at present imposed. As to 
theological professors, he was willing that 
the Tests in their case should be main- 
tained; but in regard to the instructors of 
youth in the dead languages and the posi- 
tive sciences, he must say that the Tests 
had long operated to prevent the Univer- 
sities from obtaining the services of the best 
men; and the sooner therefore they were 
done away with the better. He agreed 
with the noble Lord (Viscount Melgund) 
in much of what he had said as to the 
Tests for parochial schoolmasters ; but 
that was a subject for another Bill and 
another diseussion. He hoped that at 
present the two points would be kept 
separate. 

Mr. FORBES MACKENZIE said, 
that any measure brought forward to 
abolish Tests for parochial schoolmasters 
in Scotland would meet with his most un- 
compromising opposition. 

Mr. COWAN would give the Com- 
mittee an instance of the absurdity of the 
present law regarding Tests in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. The Greek Profes- 
sorship, one of the most important chairs 
there, being vacant, was applied for by 
upwards of twenty candidates, among whom 
were some of the most eminent men the 
country could produce; but out of those 
twenty only four were legally qualified to 
be inducted. It was in the power of the 
Town Council to prevent the induction to 
the chair of the most accomplished scholar. 
He hoped this Bill would meet with the 
hearty support of both sides of the House. 

Viscount MELGUND wished to know 
whether the Government intended to intro- 
duce a clause in the Education Bill which 
they had promised, for the repeal of the 
be imposed on parochial schoolmasters; 

ut 

Mr. FOX MAULE said, that when 
the Bill was introduced, its provisions would 
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| be explained to the House; but it was 
rather too much to expect that its provi- 
sions should be explained on a Motion for 
the introduction of another Bill, ? 

“ Resolved—That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to abolish Tests in the Universities of 
Scotland.” 


House resumed. 

Resolution reported ; Bill ordered to be 
brought in by the Lord Advocate and Mr, 
Fox Maule. 

The House adjourned at a quarter before 
Twelve o'clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 17, 1852. 


Minures.] Pusiic Birz.—2* Office of Messenger 
to the Great Seal Abolition. 


THE OATH OF SUPREMACY. 

Viscount CLANCARTY (Eari or 
CiancarTy, in the Peerage of Ireland), 
gary himself at the table, with his 

rit of Summons, to be sworn. His Lord- 
ship said, that in accordance with a com- 
munication he had made to the Lord Chan- 
ceilor, he now presented himself to be 
sworn, adding, that although he retained 
the objections he had expressed at different 
times by petition to their Lordships’ House 
to taking the Oath of Supremacy, yet, 
being desirous of resuming his place in the 
House, as he was unable as a member of 
the reformed part of the Catholic Church, 
conscientiously to take that oath, he was 
ready, if legally permitted so to do, to take 
the oath prescribed for persons professing 
the Roman Catholic religion, which he con- 
sidered unobjectionable, 

Lord CaMPBELL, the Lorp CHANCELLOR, 
and Lord BrovenaM expressed their opin- 
ions that this proposal could not be enter- 
tained. 

The Eart of CLANCARTY then re- 
ferred to the Standing Order of the House 

viding that no oath should be imposed 
te Bill or otherwise upon the Peers, with 
a penalty, in case of refusal, to lose their 
places and votes in Parliament, or liberty 
of debates therein; and stated that he was 
willing, although retaining objections to 
the oath, taken in its grammatical sense, 
to take and subscribe it secundum sensum 
imponentis, if he was informed authorita- 
tively by the House what was the sense in 
which ey imposed the oath. 
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Lord Campsett and Lord Brovenam 
considered that the House could not give a 
legislative exposition of the meaning of the 
oath, which could only be done by a Bill in 
Parliament. 

The Duxe of WELLINGTON inquired 
whether Viscount Clancarty had ever been 
sworn ? 

The Eart of CLANCARTY replied, 
that he had not taken the oaths in the pre- 
sent Parliament. 

The Duxe of WELLINGTON consid- 
ered, in that case, that it was most irregu- 
lar, and contrary to all the rules and forms 
of the House, that Viscount Clancarty 
should be allowed to address them. 

Lorp CAMPBELL expressed his opin- 
ion, that all that was intended by the oath 
was to deny the legal power of the Pope. 

The Eart of WICKLOW conceived 
that no Protestant Peer could take the 
Oath of Supremacy without a mental re- 
servation, and stated that he knew noble 
Lords who had taken that oath with a 
mental reservation. There was no clause 
in this oath—as was the case in the oath 
of abjuration—requiring that it should be 
taken without any mental reservation, and 
therefore Peers were enabled to take it 
with such reservation. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR expressed 
his opinion in accordance with that of Lord 
Campbell, and observed that the question 
was entirely one of law. 

The Earl of Cuancarty thereupon with- 
drew. 

The following is a copy of the letter ad- 
dressed by the Eart or Crancarty to the 
Lord Chancellor :— 

“ Garbally, Feb. 9. 

“ My Lord—Having, with the Earl of Brad- 
ford, repeatedly represented, by petition to the 
House of Lords, that as Protestant Peers we were 
excluded from Parliament on account of conscien- 
tious objections to the form of the oath called 
‘the Oath of Supremacy,’ and prayed, but with- 
out effect, to have those objections examined into 
with a view to their removal ; I should, on merely 
personal grounds, be disposed to regard the 
silence of the House as a refusal, and be content 
to remain excluded from a seat in Parliament, to 
which I could only be admitted by affirming upon 
oath what I believe to be untrue ; but public duty 

uires me, no less in vindication of the rights 
and privileges of the Peerage, than in obedience to 
the Queen's writ of summons, not to acquiesce in 
‘ my exclusion from Parliament upon a ground 
alike unconstitutional and at variance with one of 
the most ancient of the standing orders of the 
House, still, 1 believe, unrepealed, to the effect 
‘that no oath shall be imposed, by any Bill or 
otherwise, upon the Peers, with a penalty in 
ease of refusal to lose their places and votes in 
Parliament, or liberty of debates therein.’ (See 
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Standing Order of the House of Lords, dated 
‘Die Veneris, 30th Aprilis, 1675.’) Having there- 
fore determined, when presenting my to be 
sworn at the table of the House, to state that I 
cannot conscientiously take and subscribe the 
oaths as at present administered to Protestant 
Peers, and that I therefore claim to be admitted 
on taking the oath prescribed for persons pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion, which oath 
I consider unobjectionable, and am prepared to 
take, if I may legally do so, as a member of that 
reformed part of the Catholic Church that is by 
law established within this realm, I have felt that 
it might be convenient, as well as most respectful 
towards the House and to your Lordship, as 
Speaker, to notify to you such my intention. 

“ My objections to taking the oath of supre- 
macy, more fully explained in the three publica- 
tions I have the honour of transmitting to you, 
may be briefly stated to have arisen from its 
apparent inconsistency with certain provisions of 
two Acts of the late Parliament, viz., the Irish 
Charitable Bequests Act, and an Act (local) for 
the maintenance of certain cemeteries in the 
county of Dublin, the former involving a legis- 
lative acknowledgment of the establishment of a 
branch of the Church of Rome in Ireland, and 
giving, in certain cases, a legal efficacy to the 
exercise of the foreign ecclesiastical authority by 
which it is governed; and the latter expressly 
recognising the spiritual jurisdiction in the dio- 
cess of Dublin of a succession of archbishops in 
known ecclesiastical subjection to the Pope. I 
cannot pretend to interpret with certainty the 
exact legal bearing of Acts of Parliament which 
afford subjects of controversy among lawyers, 
but, assuming Parliament itself as the best inter- 
preter of its own Acts, my belief of the incon- 
sistency of the Bequests Act, with the denial the 
oath contains of all foreign ecclesiastical au- 
thority, is much confirmed by the concluding sec- 
tion of the Ecclesiastical ‘Titles Assumption Act 
of the last Session, the most recent, and therefore 
the most binding exposition of the Legislature on 
the subject of foreign jurisdiction. The last 
clause of that Act contained a proviso to the 
effect, that nothing therein contained should ‘ be 
construed to annul, repeal, or in any way affect 
any provision contained in an Act passed in the 
8th year of Her present Majesty, entitled ‘ An 
Act for the more effectual application of Chari- 
table Donations and Bequests in Ireland,’ thereby 
implying that the provisions were an exception to 
the general law with respect to foreign ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction. An oath I am aware is only 
binding in the sense in which it is imposed and 
known to be taken; but, in the absence of any 
exposition more authoritative, that sense is only 
to be gathered from the language of the oath 
itself. Regarding, therefore, the oath of supre- 
macy in the sense its wording conveys, I am con- 
strained to refuse it ; but, should this objection 
be met by an authoritative exposition from your 
Lordship on the woolsack, or from the Speaker of 
the House for the time being, of the legal con- 
struction of the oath, or the sense in which it is 
to be understood as administered, I can have no 
doubt that then, viewing the oath secundum 
sensum imponentis, and not in the sense its word- 
ing appears to convey, I should be enabled to 
comply with the requirement of the law, by taking 
and subscribing the oaths in the usual manner, 

“I purpose leaving this place on Monday next, 
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and, should I arrive in sufficient time on the fol- 
lowing day, shall present myself to be sworn, 
unless I should in the meantime hear from your 
Lordship anything to alter my intention; and I 
need hardly say, that should your Lordship’s ad- 
vice be afforded in the matter, it would be received 
with great deference and respect.—I am, &c. 
“ CLANCARTY, 


“The Lord High Chancellor, House of Lords.” 


STATE OF IRELAND. 

The Eart of RODEN moved, in pur- 
suanee of his notice, to put a question to 
the noble Marquess opposite respecting cer- 
tain Returns connected with the Distur- 
bances in the North of Ireland, and said 
that he would avail himself of that oppor- 
tunity to call the attention of their Lord- 
ships to that important subject. He begged 
their Lordships to grant him their pardon 
for the anxiety which he felt on this ques- 
tion, which involved the safety of all who 
were near and dear to him in that part of 
the kingdom. He believed that the very 
security of their lives depended on the 
course which Her Majesty’s Government 
intended to pursue. Since he had last had 
the honour of addressing their Lordships, 
he had waited for accounts from that part 
of Ireland in which he lived, in the hope 
that he should have to congratulate them 
on the prospect of better hopes for the 
future; but he was sorry to say no such 
prospect was reserved eithet for him or for 
their Lordships. Since the failure which 
had taken place at the special commission 
in Monaghan, there had been a great in- 
crease of spirit in the rebel conspiracy, and 
many threats had issued from it against 
some of the most useful and respectable 
proprietors in the north of Ireland. He 
had read an account, which he had re- 
ceived from an authority he was not at 
liberty to disclose, that two of the most 
useful men in his own immediate neigh- 
bourhood had been denounced by the 
Ribband conspiracy, and had received two 
notices, and it was quite certain that after 
two warnings they would suffer death if 
steps were not taken to protect them in 
the meanwhile, or if the arm of Providence 
were not stretched out in their behalf. He 
had communicated to those two gentlemen 
the account which he had received, and he 
hoped that they would take the necessary 
means for the preservation of their lives, 
The statements which he had made to their 
Lordships when he addressed them the 
other night might appear to some of them 
too highly coloured; but since that time 
there had been a meeting at Armagh of 
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the magistrates of the counties of Louth, 
Down, Monaghan, and Armagh, under the 
respective Lords Lieutenant of those coun- 
ties, with the Lord Lieutenant of the county 
of Armagh at their head. At that meeting 
those magistrates agreed to a series of re- 
solutions, respecting the state of their 
counties, much stronger than anything 
he had said. They stated that— 

“ A succession of murders, attempts to murder, 
assaults, burning of houses, acts of intimidation, 
&c., had taken place within the district, all marked 
with the same agrarian character, and evidently 
proceeding from the same secret conspi ; that 
this secret association possessed the sympathy of 
many, and had overawed the whole of the po 
tion to such an extent that the evidence of the 
most atrocious murders, perpetrated in the open 
day, could hardly be obtained ; that jurors, from 
whatever class impanelled, were too often either 
disaffected or intimidated; that the audacity of 
the conspirators had fearfully increased with their 
impunity; and that the conspiracy was rapidly ex- 
tending into the neighbouring districts; and that 
the sympathy, and yet more the terror, of the 
population, was proved by facts which would come 
under their notice daily, and were well known to 
the authorities—such, for instance, as an un- 
willingness to render the common offices of hu- 
manity to the victim of assassination or outrage, 
and the levy of forced contributions for the pur- 
pose of defending agrarian criminals.” 

Such was the testimony which these ma- 
gistrates gave to the existence of the out- 
rages now prevailing in those districts. 
He informed their Lordships that they 
were much mistaken if they conceived that 
this Riband conspiracy was applied only 
to agrarian objects, and was not applied 
to political aa religious objects. It was 
guided by a secret hand and head, and 
appeared first in one part and then in an- 
other part of Ireland. Such was the con- 
spiracy, and after all that their Lordships 
had done at different times with the view 
of suppressing it, they had never been able 
to come to the root of it, What means 
ought to be taken to enforce or strengthen 
the law, it was not for him to say; but it 
was the duty of Government not merely to 
inquire, but also to execute, for so long as 
this conspiracy had sway, there never would 
be either peace or security in Ireland. Even 
now the High Sheriff of the eounty of 
Louth was obliged, for his protection, to 
have two policemen resident at his house ; 
and only the other day, when he paid him 
(the Earl of Roden) a visit, he came at- 
tended by two policemen as the guardians 
of his life. Was this no hardship or pun- 
ishment to individuals? and had not they 
who suffered it a right to look up to Go- 
vernment for protection against such an 
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intolerable state of intimidation? His 
Lordship then referred to the murderous 
attacks which had been made upon Mr. 

Chambre and Mr. Eastwood, neither of 
whom had anything to do with land. The 
fault which the former had committed in 
the eyes of these conspirators was his hav- 
ing committed the priest Spooner to prison 
on a charge of having written a threatening 
letter; and the fault of the latter was, that 
he had d wen of his licence a publican 
at whose one of their illegal meet- 
ings had San. held on the Sabbath. He 
had already said that this Riband conspi- 
racy had increased of late. It was not 
confined now to the eounties of Louth, 

Armagh, and Monaghan; it was also rife 
in the county of Down. He would not 
trouble their Lordships by going into the 
details of the threatening letters which had 
been sent in that county; but he was anx- 
ious to draw their attention to a circum- | 
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them at the Suit of the Crown, and the Result of 
the same: And also, 

“ Return of the number of Threatening Letters 
received by Persons in the Counties of Louth, 
Monaghan, Armagh, and Down, between the Ist 
January 1849 and the 17th February 1852, which 
have been sent to the Government or lodged with 
the Police ; specifying their Date and the Persons 
to whom they have been addressed.” 


The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was 
understood to say that he had no objection 
to grant the return moved for by the noble 
Earl, who certainly had not overrated the 
importance of the subject; but that, with 
regard to any further measures of repres- 
sion, the Government thought it advisable 
to await the termination of the forthcoming 
assizes in Ireland. 

The Eart of WICKLOW wished to 
call the attention of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to a change in the law of the country 
which had been from time to time brought 
before the Legislature, but had never been 


stance which had happened last Tuesday, \earried into effect. He alluded to a mea- 


and which he thought would naturally ex- 
eite their indignation. The facts to which 
he referred were those which had already 
appeared in the public journals. [The 
noble Earl then read from an Irish journal 
an account of a trial which had occurred at 
one of the petty sessions in Ireland, where 
two policemen were fined 10s. for stopping | 
at 100° "clock at night a man on the high- | 





sure for enabling the venue to be changed 
in criminal cases. It was a measure which 
had been recommended by the highest au- 
thorities, and he was sure that, without it, 
convictions could not be obtained from the 


| juries. 


The Eart of GLENGALL regretted 
the indisposition on the part of the Govern- 
ment to take efficient steps to meet the 





way, who, instead of having a blunderbuss | terrible emergency in which the respec- 
in his possession, as they suspected, had | table portion of the Irish people found 
only a bottle of whisky.] If these potice-| | themselves. No man had had greater ex- 
men erred, they erred in the right direc-, perience of special commissions than he, 
tion, and did not deserve any punishment. | and he traced their failure to the difficulty 
That decision would damp the ardour of | of procuring the necessary evidence. No 
the police, and would throw the apple of | doubt pains were taken to get juries of the 


discord among the magistracy. He hoped | highest respectability; but without evidence 


that the Government would inquire into 
that case, and would take measures to en- 
force and strengthen the law until it was 
adequate to meet the outrages now so pre- 


valent in Ireland. The assizes in Ireland ' 


would shortly take place, and he should | 
make a point to attend them. If any 
eases should occur requiring the attention 
of their Lordships, he sho ald bring them 
forward in the Motion on the general state 
of Ireland, of which he had already given 
notice. He then moved for an Address to 
Her Majesty, for— 

“ A Return of the Number of Murders, Cases of 
shooting at, waylaying, and other Outrages, in 
the Counties of Louth, Monaghan, Armagh, and 
Down, from the Ist of January, 1849, to the 17th 
of February 1852, in which Inquests or Informa- 
tions were returned to the Clerks of the Crown 
and Peace ; specifying the Crime, when committed, 
the Persons ¢ and Proceedings against 
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to convict, all efficient action was para- 
lysed. Owing to the insufficiency of the 
evidence in this particular case coming 
within his own knowledge, it appeared that 
a man tried and found not guilty by a jury 
‘by a majority of nine to three, was again 
acquitted a day or two after by another 
jury by a majority of seven to five. The 
juries were composed of the most respec- 
table persons, and no blame could be attri- 
buted tothem. The question was, whether 
the Government were justified in sending 
that commission to Monaghan without suf- 
ficient evidence? Every one was satisfied 
that the evidence was not sufficient; and 
nothing could be more unfortunate than 
failing in a special commission. The Rib- 
bandmen were generally known to the 
police, who could find them whenever they 
pleased at their places of resort, but could 
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never find them with aye Git were 


too elever forthem. The authorities knew 
them well, but had no power to arrest 
them, He (the Earl of Glengall) considered 
that changing the venue, introducing the 
Scotch jury system, or courts-martial, were 
of doubtful utility, for without evidence the 
trials were futile. He considered that the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act was 
almost justifiable to meet such an atrocious 
system of Thuggee. By its suspension in 
1848 the Government hsd saved the lives 
of tens of thousands, and of devastations 
and burnings throughout half Ireland. The 
suspension of the Act is a question for con- 
sideration to meet such an emergency. It 
was not astonishing that Ribbandmen 
should have inereased enormously. Not 
only was it a very old conspiracy, having 
existed ever since 1798, and being founded 
upon the ‘* United Irishmen” Association, 
but there had been an immense stimulus 
and impulse applied lately to the system 
by the agitation of tenant-right. Mr. 
O’Connell invented fixity of tenure to plun- 
der the landlords; tenant-right had the 
same objects. The people construed it to 
mean that the tenant should oecupy that 
land as an owner which he held now as 
tenant; it was the *‘ stand-fast’’ system of 
the old American revolution, which was so 
successful, Nor was this all. The effect 
of the operations of the Encumbered Es- 
tates Commissioners had been to encourage 
the tenants in this agitation; for, with an 
appearance of justice, they might say that 
if confiscation was the order of the day, 
they ought to have a share, and that it 
was quite as fair they should have tenant- 
right as that persons should be enabled to 
purchase the land at halfits value. It was 
certain, at all events, that a wide-spread 
combination existed amongst the tenants, 
and those who aided them, to denounce the 
landlords systematically as the cause of all 
the evils in Ireland. Nor was this con- 
fined to the ordinary agitation of the eoun- 
try: for even the adherents of a Govern- 
ment which had descended to pay jour- 
nalists for the support of ‘* law and order” 
had not been ashamed to hold up the 
owners of the soil to execration and assas- 
sination in the very same journals. 

Lorpv LYNDHURST said, he had in- 
tended to ask that a copy of the report of 
the proceedings before the late special 
eommission in the chief cases should be 
laid before their Lordships; but as he 
understood the persons acquitted were to be 
again indicted, and as observations on the 
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evidence might prejudice their cases, he 
should not at present take that course, and 
should wait until the result of the second 
trial was known. 

The Eart of RODEN was understood 
to ask if the Government would assent to 
certain returns relative to the number of 
recent murders in Ireland ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE, on 
the part of the Government, assented to 
the Motion, at least in a modified form. 
The noble Marquess then said, with refer- 
ence to the late special commission, that 
he should wish the whole of the proceed- 
ings before the commission to be laid upon 
the table. 

Lorpv LYNDHURST remarked that he 
did not think this would be sufficient to 
enable their Lordships to form any judg- 
ment as to the propriety of issuing the 
commission, for which purpose the appli- 
cations made, or the evidence sent up to 
the Government, should be produced. 

Lorp BROUGH AM said, with reference 
to the remarks made by the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Wicklow), as to the question of venue, 
that subject was worthy of consideration; 
and it should be borne in mind that in 
Scotland such a system as that suggested 
(of changing the venue in criminal cases 
as a matter of course where there was the 
least doubt of a fair trial) had existed from 
time immemorial—that is to say, a criminal 
trial could take place either in the county 
in which the offence was committed, or in 
any other. He could not, however, at all 
approve of another suggestion which had 
been made for abolishing the system of 
unanimity in juries. He thought such a 
change would be extremely dangerous. 

Lorp ABINGER believed the proceed- 
ings in the case of the policeman to which 
the noble Ear! had referred, had originated 
under the Crime and Outrage Act, which 
authorised a search for weapons, so that 
the matter was the more unexplainable. 


Motion agreed to. 


HOSTILITIES AT LAGOS. 

Viscount CANNING: Seeing the Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs in his 
lace, I beg leave to ask him whether Her 
Majesty’s Government is prepared to lay 
on the table any papers explanatory of the 
events which have reeéntly occurred at 
Lagos. Your Lordships will have seen in 
the public prints a copy of the official report 
from the Commodore of the West African 
Station to the Admiralty, in which he states 
the nature of the operations, and the great 
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loss of life with which they were attended. 
It was only natural and proper that such 
despatches should be published at the ear- 
liest possible opportunity; but your Lord- 
ships may fairly make a claim for farther 
information, as in the very first paragraph 
of the despatch printed in the newspapers, 
allusion is made to ‘‘the instructions of the 
14th of October,” and also *‘ to the wishes 
of the late Secretary for Foreign Affairs as 
far as regards Lagos,” which appear to 
have been the ground and guide of the re- 
cent operations. I am sure that the noble 
Earl will not think that I ask this ques- 
tion from any hostility to the progress and 
consummation of that great task in which 
we have been engaged now nearly half 
a century. It is on behalf of the great 
cause of the suppression of the slave trade 
that I wish these papers to be laid before 
Parliament early. It is too much the 
custom to father on the suppression of the 
slave trade much inconvenience and ex- 

nse and loss of life which are not attri- 
butable to that cause; and we may gather 
even from the public prints that the disas- 
trous loss of life which occurred off Lagos 
is not wholly to be assigned to our exertions 
for the suppression of the slave trade. 
Whether it was necessary for the protec- 
tion of our commerce on that coast, or 
whether it was owing to some desire on 
our part to depose one Negro king and to 
set up another, I will not pretend to dis- 
cuss, or invite the noble Earl to say; but 
as the noble Lord, his predecessor in office, 
was the protector of one black king on the 
Mosquito shore, I hope that his experience 
of the responsibility of such an office on 
one side of the Atlantic, has not led him to 
take up lightly the protection of another 
king on the other side. I think that it is 
most desirable that all papers bearing upon 
these transactions should be laid before 
Parliament, and if the noble Earl accedes 
to my request, I hope that he will select 
from the preceding papers contained in the 
voluminous blue books upon the Slave 
Trade which have been already laid before 
the House, any despatch which may throw 
light on the course which our naval officers 
were instructed to pursue. i 

Ear. GRANVILLE had no objection 
to furnish all the information on the sub- 
ject of which Her Majesty’s Government 
were in possession. He would take care 
that such selections would be made from 
the blue books, or any other available 
sources, as would aid in making both the 
particular transaction in question and the 


Viscount Canning 
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general subject intelligible to their Lord- 
ships. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that if any papers connected with the un- 
fortunate affair at Lagos should be laid 
before the public, he should like to know 
whether any orders had been sent from 
the Admiralty to our officers on that coast 
not to fight on Christmas-day. His reason 
for asking that question was, that it ap- 
peared that the operations were com- 
menced two days before Christmas-day, 
and were suddenly stopped for that day— 
a circumstance to which he attributed half 
the loss of life which subsequently oc- 
eurred. If our gallant sailors were not to 
be permitted to fight on Christmas-day, 
they had better have deferred commencing 
their operations on the 26th; but that 
men in action should stop twenty-four 
hours for Christmas-day appeared to him 
ae inconceivable; and he (the Earl of 

llenborough) desired to know whether 
any expression of opinion to that effect, 
either previously or subsequently, had come 
from the Admiralty? The noble Earl pro- 
ceeded to say, that he thought improve- 
ments might be made on board ships des- 
tined for hot climates which would greatly 
conduce to the comfort and health of the 
crews. Some time since he went on board 
a vessel at Plymouth which was about to 
sail for the coast of Africa; he desired to 
see the awnings, and when they were pro- 
duced he was quite astonished. It was 
true, there were both rain-awnings and 
sun-awnings; but the two together would 
not keep out either sun or rain. He 
ordered the ship to be supplied with awn- 
ings—the value of which he knew from 
his recent Indian experience—double tent 
awnings, which would keep out both rain 
and sun; and he had received a letter 
from the officer in command of the vessel 
stating that she was the envy of the 
whole station; that the crew were per- 
fectly healthy; that they had suffered 
neither from rain nor sun; and that they 
had fresh water at ali times, the manner 
in which the awnings were placed enabling 
the water to be saved whenever there was 
rain. Other improvements he had also in 
contemplation, about the efficiency of which 
he had not the least doubt, founded as 
they were upon his Indian experience, 
with the view of obviating that dreadful 
oppression from which Europeans suffered 
in hot climates. He believed, indeed, that 
many of the devices adopted in India 
might be applied on board ships greatly 
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641 County Courts 
to the improvement of the health of the 
crews. 


COUNTY COURTS FURTHER EXTENSION 
BILL. 

House in Committee (according to order). 

On Clause 24, 

The LORD CHANCELLOR moved the 
omission of words from Clause 24 which 
enables barristers to appear for clients 
without the intervention of attorneys, and 
the substitution of words enabling the wife, 
clerk, or servant, bond fide, of any suitor, 
to appear on his or her behalf. He wished 
to offer a few observations upon two points 
suggested by the terms in which this clause 
was framed—first, upon the expediency of 
allowing barristers to practise who were not 
instructed by attorneys, but who communi- 
cated with and were instructed directly by 
the suitors; and, next, as to the new order 
in the profession which seemed about to 
arise from attorneys associating themselves 
to practise as barristers, or rather as ad- 
vocates instructed by other attorneys. Un- 
doubtedly, as far as experience went, no- 
thing had been considered, generally speak- 
ing, more detrimental to the administration 
of justice than the practising of barristers 
without being instructed by attorneys. 
Very few persons were found to practise in 
that way; but there had at all times been 
a few barristers who had communicated 
directly with their clients. He believed 
he might appeal to his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Brougham), as he might to 
all the Judges, with regard to the conduct 
of such persons. It had never met with 
approbation, and had never been regarded 
as advancing the interests of justice. He 
believed the general rule which had been 
acted upon had conduced to the creation of 
that high character which the profession 
enjoyed. He had lately had some com- 
munications with gentlemen who had come 
from America, and were acquainted with 
the state of the profession in that country, 
and he had never heard any other remark 
from any member of the Bar in that coun- 
try than this—that they were very much 
struck with the different manner in which 
business went on in this country and in 
America; that they found it went on here 
with much more order and much more 
satisfaction; and they ascribed this to the 
circumstance of the barristers in that 
country not being instructed by an at- 
torney, and not forming a distinct profes- 
sion. He appealed to his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Brougham), with his former 
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experience, whether he did not know that 
formerly it was made matter of complaint 
against those members who departed from 
the ordinary practice, and they were un- 
graciously looked upon. He must repeat 
his opinion, that under the system pro- 
posed by this Bill, the public would not 
enjoy the same advantages as the present 
distribution of duties and business pro- 
duced, and that the administration of jus- 
tice would be greatly prejudiced by such a 
course being adopted. He considered that 
even in the Superior Courts at Westmin- 
ster the practice of counsel receiving in- 
structions directly from their clients would 
be found most inconvenient, although there 
the Judges possessed higher authority than 
the County Court Judges, and commanded 
a respect which the gentlemen who pre- 
sided in the County Courts, respectable as 
they were, and competent to discharge 
their duties, could scarcely hope to obtain. 
If this clause were passed, an impression 
would certainly be created that this irre- 
gular practice was sanctioned by the au- 
thority of their Lordships, and it would no 
doubt be found to increase considerably. 
He submitted, therefore, that it would not 
be expedient to make any change in this 
respect. Another point to which he wished 
to advert, was that of attorneys themselves 
practising as advocates; and he feared 
that if the House of Lords should give 
their sanction to this practice, it would very 
much increase. He conceived this to be a 
course attended with many inconveniences. 
If an attorney wished to act as. an advo- 
cate, the road was open to-him; and there 
were instances of those who, having com- 
menced the practice of their profession as 
attorneys, had afterwards pursued a suc- 
cessful career at the Bar. But there was 
no reason whatever why an attorney should 
desert his practice, why he should quit 
that path which he professed to desire to 
pursue when admitted on the rolls of the 
Court. Why the attorney should resort 
to another attorney to act as advocate, and 
not to a barrister, he could not discover, 
and he did not believe there there was any 
good reason for it. He apprehended it 
was likely to lead to grave inconveniences. 
He should therefore propose, in substitu- 
tion of the existing clause in the Bill, an 
alteration which would leave the law as it 
at present stood. 

orD BROUGHAM quite agreed with 
his noble and learned Friend that it would 
be a serious injury to the profession if 
the two functions of advocate and attorney 
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were confounded; but it did not by any 
means follow that he should also agree 
with those who, in 1846, for the first 
time, introduced a statutory prohibition 
(9 & 10 Vict., c. 95, s. 91), confined 


exclusively to the County Courts, prevent~ 


ing barristers from practising in those 
Courts unless they were instructed by a 
solicitor or attorney. Up to 1846, every 
barrister had the power of appearing in 
any Court in the kingdom, instructed by a 
client, without any intervention whatever of 
an attorney or solicitor; and the exception 
then introduced applied only to the County 
Courts. What, then, had prevented the 
practice from being general? The usage 
of the profession, professional etiquette, 
supported by the heads of the profession 
both at the Bar and on the Bench, who so 
discountenanced, on all occasions, the class 
of individuals who practised both as attor- 
neys and barristers, that no respectable 
member of the profession had been known 
to violate the rule, by generally practising 
without instructions from attorneys. The 
County Courts Act, however, introduced 
® positive prohibition, and the only ques- 
tion was whether they should continue 
that prohibition or repeal it, and place 
the County Courts upon the same footing 
as all other Courts, from the highest to 
the lowest. He was in favour of placing 
the County Courts, in this respect, on the 
same footing as all other Courts, leaving the 
practice in them to be regulated by the de- 
cent and salutary professional observance 
which was effective everywhere else. If 
this prohibition had never been enacted, he 
believed it would not now be proposed; but 
it was said, that having once been enacted, 
its repeal would be held by the profession to 
give a countenance to the breach of the 
existing usage and general understanding. 
He, for one, could not think the repeal 
would have any such effect, accompanied 
as it would be by the universal desire on 
the part of its supporters that the matter 
should be left to the etiquette of the pro- 
fession, but the opinion that as a general 
general rule there should be instrue- 
tions. But some even went so far as to 
say that if we had to begin to legislate de 
novo, an exception ought to be made in re- 
gard to the County Courts, because they 
were more obscure, and the Judges of 
them would not have the same authority 
as the Judges of the Superior Courts. But 
it should be recollected that the profes- 
sional etiquette, restraining barristers from 
appearing without the intervention of at- 
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torneys, was found by experience to be as 
little infringed in Bankruptey Courts, Po- 
lice Courts, and all other inferior Courts, 
as it was in the Court of Chancery, the 
Queen’s Bench, or on the circuits; and at 
Manchester, where the County Courts was 
attended by a Bar of fifteen or sixteen 
members, the practice was as rigidly ad- 
hered to as it was on the Northern Circuit, 
His noble and learned Friend was very 
justly anxious to prevent the rise of a class 
of attorneys-advocates, receiving their in- 
structions not directly from the client him- 
self, but through the medium of another 
attorney; but any restriction that could be 
adopted with the view of checking such an 
evil must be practically nugatory, because 
it would be impossible to restrain an attor- 
ney who had not the qualification, or the 
time, perhaps, for appearing personally in 
Court from instructing another attorney to 
appear, on the understanding that they 
were to divide the fee between them. He 
had in his possession a declaration signed 
by 150 highly respectable members of the 
Bar, praying earnestly for the abolition 
of this prohibition with regard to their 
practising in the County Courts. Their 
object was not to be enabled +0 practise 
without the intervention of attorneys, be- 
cause in not one case out of a thousand 
might that ever take place; but they sim- 
ply wished to be protected against the mal- 
practices of the other branch of the profes- 
sion, and against the monopoly which they 
wished to set up for themselves. He 
could tell their Lordships that there was a 
combination on foot among the attorneys 
to exclude barristers from the County 
Courts altogether. Barristers had been 
warned at various places that it would 
be at their peril they took a brief in a 
County Court; and that if they did so, 
they should never have another brief, 
neither in the County Courts nor at 
sessions or assizes. Thus the attorneys 
were attempting, by combination, to dictate 
their own terms to the Bar, and to exclude 
from all these courts; and their malprae- 
tices were likely to be effectual, unless the 
Bar was afforded the means of protecting 
itself against such a combination. Ata re- 
cent meeting of attorneys and solicitors, 
held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, one of the 
speakers, an attorney, was reported in the 

urist (a work cited as of authority in the 
Courts) to have said, “that the attorneys 
had the power of excluding the Bar, and 
that the barristers should get nothing un- 
less they choose to divide the guinea fee 
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with the attorney.”’ Now the 150 gentle- 
men whose cause he represented had no 
desire at present to infringe the rule of the 
profession, but only wished to be protected 
against such processes as these. Among 
these 150 petitioners were a serjeant-at- 
law, two recorders, double first-class men 
at Oxford, several wranglers at Cambridge, 
five fellows of colleges, an ex-colonial chief 
judge, and twenty authors of esteemed 
works on legal subjects. He mentioned 
this to show the respectability of the class 
of individuals who had signed the declara- 
tion he had referred to. There were from 
90 to 100 others, amongst whom were 
seven Queen’s Counsel, twenty gentlemen 
behind the bar, but in full practice, several 
gentlemen connected with law reports, and 
others of a similar standing, all of whom 
had declined to sign their names to a docu- 
ment which it was intended to make public 
with the signatures attached; and he be- 
lieved their reason for declining it was an 
exceedingly justifiable one, for he knew 
well what the effect might have been on 
not a few, respectable as they were in 
standing —respectable in character he ven- 
tured to say they were all—but respectable 
in their standing in the profession, and in 
the amount of business which they now 
obtained. They had not chosen to sign 
their names, but he had been furnished 
with a copy of them. But all these per- 
sons in these different classes were strongly 
of opinion that the rule should be left to 
the etiqnette of the profession, which was 
flexible, and liable to exception; not from 
a wish that it should be bent if it was 
not absolutely necessary, but that, if it 
should become absolutely necessary for 
purposes of self-defence, then they should 
be able to bend it. And the mere know- 
ledge on the part of the wrong-doers that 
barristers were furnished with such a 
means of defence, and could practise in 
the County Courts without an attorney, 
their Lordships might trust him, would be 
most effectual to preclude the necessity of 
their almost ever having recourse to such 
aremedy. Not only were the gentlemen— 
between 200 and 300 in number—that he 
had mentioned in favour of this proposi- 
tion; but it was supported by the Gentle- 
man at the head of the Bar at this mo- 
ment, his hon. and learned Friend the At- 
torney General, who had distinctly stated 
in the other House of Parliament that his 
opinion went to the full length of their 
prayer to their Lordships for protection. 
And not only the Attorney General, but 
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he might mention also that a noble and 
learned Friend of his, whom ill health 
rendered unable to attend in his place in 
that House, and one who commanded the 
highest respect of all, both in the profession 
and out of it, the late Lord Chief Justice 
(Lord Denman)—in a letter to him that 
morning, not written in answer to one from 
himself on the same subject, strongly 
urged him (Lord Brougham) to persevere 
in his intention; and expressed his h 
that the prohibition would be left to 
apres etiquette, uninterfered with 

y statutory enactment. When he (Lord 
Brougham) reminded their Lordships that of 
the 80,000 suits brought in the year 1849, 
hardly as many as 2,000 came to trial, to 
a verdict, and a judgment; and that in 
the County Courts 6,000 cases a year were 
tried from 201. to 507. in amount; he thought 
they would agree with him that it was cruel, 
in this state of the law business of the coun- 
try, that this branch of the profession should 
be excluded, as they now were, from the 
County Courts. He would leave the sub- 
ject in their Lordships’ hands, confident 
that they would do justice to the parties 
whom he represented, and simply remind- 
ing them that although this clause had 
been struck out of the Bill before it was 
passed by their Lordships, yet it was re- 
stored in the other House of Parliament 
almost by acclamation. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, this was a 
subject in which the public had such a 
deep interest that he must trouble their 
Lordships with a few observations. The 
due administration of justice, he believed, 
greatly depended on keeping distinct the 
profession of an attorney and the profession 
of a barrister or an advocate; and there 
would be great danger of that distinction 
being obliterated if they allowed attorneys 
to practise in the County Courts who had 
been instructed by other attorneys. That 
would be a great encroachment on the pri- 
vileges of the Bar, and he was sure it would 
be extremely detrimental to the adminis- 
tration of justice. At the same time he 
thought it highly necessary and expedient 
to restrain barristers from practising in the 
County Courts unless they had been in- 
structed by attorneys; and it was his firm 
conviction, after much reflection, that if 
this prohibition were not continued, there 
would be constituted all over the country 
a class of persons calling themselves bar- 
risters who would practise merely as at- 
torneys, and who would get up the suit 
from the very beginning, and would con- 
Y 2 
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duct it all through, and who would not in 
any degre be subject to the control of the 
Courts at Westminster or of the County 
Court Judges. It was very important that 
those who conducted suits should be under 
the superintendence of the Judges, because 
it was most essential, if there was any 
malpractice with regard to costs, or the 
mode of executing judgment, or any other 
point, that the person who acted as attor- 
ney should be liable, on a summary appli- 
eation, to punishment for his misconduct; 
and this could not be the case if the party 
performed the functions of a barrister, be- 
cause he could only be reached by application 
to the Inn of Court to which he belonged. 
That was the reason why the 91st section 
was introduced into the County Courts Act 
in 1846 for the first time; and if it had 
not been introduced before, he thought it 
would have been most politic to introduce 
it now. It had worked most beneficially; 
and if it were now to be withdrawn, he was 
sure the most mischievous consequences 
would ensue, because it would go forth 
that this and the other House of Parlia- 
ment were of opinion that there should 
be no distinction between a barrister and 
an attorney, and not only that barristers 
and attorneys, but that all who chose to 
come forward, should be allowed to con- 
duct cases. It was true that the prohibi- 
tion was not necessary for the gentlemen 
who had signed the declaration that had 
been entrusted to his noble and learned 
Friend opposite (Lord Brougham); but the 
noble Lord must be aware that in their 
profession, as well as in every other, there 
were always certain unscrupulous and un- 
principled members, and it was to control 
the conduct of such persons that the re- 
striction was demanded. His noble and 
learned Friend had referred, he thought 
rather indiscreetly, to the opinion of a very 
eminent member of the profession, the At- 
torney General; for that hon. and learned 
Gentleman had taken a most sanguine 
and zealous view of what ought to be done 
for the benefit of his own order. Now, he 
(Lord Campbell) looked to the benefit of 
the public; but the Attornoy General had 
proposed that in all causes over 201. bar- 
risters should have pre-audience in the 
County Courts, the consequence of which 
would be that the client would require to 
employ two agents, a barrister and an 
attorney. He (Lord Campbell) considered 
that there ought to be no necessity for 
employing a barrister, or more than one 
agent, and that the wife, or a clerk, or 
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any one selected by the suitor, might ap- 
pear; so that it should not even be neces. 
sary to employ an attorney—so anxious 
was he that there should be full freedom 
and facility for the public in seeking for 
justice through the instrumentality of the 
County Courts. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, it 
appeared that his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Brougham) had a paper signed by 
150 persons, having a bearing on this 
subject; and that he had the names of 
some 100 other persons who had refused 
to sign it. Now he should have thought 
that the signatures of the first 150 would 
have been a sufficient guarantee to the 
other 100, if they were really in favour of 
the declaration; and he, therefore, could 
not understand why they had refused to 
sign it, if they so highly approved of it. 
His own communication with the profes- 
sion led him to a conclusion exactly the 
reverse of that come to by the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Brougham); for he 
believed the Bar were by no means desir- 
ous of the protection which it was sought 
to afford them. What was the noble 
Lord’s argument? That the attorneys 
had entered into a combination not to 
employ barristers at sessions, assizes, or 
elsewhere, who thought fit to appear in 
a County Court. It was wished to protect 
the Bar against that combination. How? 
Why, by allowing them to appear in the 
County Courts without being instructed by 
an attorney; that was, to place themselves 
in a position to be the direct objects of 
that combination. When their Lordships 
heard the number of causes tried in the 
County Courts, and if they had the means 
of abstracting from that number the por- 
tion of them in which counsel would be 
employed, not through an attorney, but 
directly by the client, he should wonder 
what sort of a Bar would be found attend- 
ing the County Courts, and what kind of 
fortunes they would make. They could 
not go on cireuit, because their Lordships 
were aware how the County Court Judges 
travelled through the counties. If the 
etiquette of the profession had hitherto 
been sufficient to prevent barristers prac- 
tising without the intervention of attorneys, 
and to a great extent it had been sufficient, 
the barristers would still be influenced by 
that etiquette, notwithstanding any enact- 
ment that might be made on the subject. 
But if, indeed, his noble and learned Friend 
supposed that after the passing of that 
Bill, barristers would attend the County 
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Courts, and act on their own account, with- 
out regard to the etiquette of their pro- 
fession, then he (the Lord Chancellor) 
believed the result would be greatly to 
deteriorate the administration of justice, 
and to lower the dignity and respectability 
of the Bar. He apprehended that up to 
the present moment nobody had doubted | 
the great importance of preventing the 
barrister from having direct communica- , 
tions with his client. No rule had been | 
more inflexibly observed, and exceptions | 
to it were only permitted in rare and im- 
portant cases; for instance, where wit- | 
nesses had to be examined on scientific 
matters. But the general rule, which it 
was of the last importance to preserve, 
was, that a barrister should never commu- 
nicate with his client or with witnesses; 
and one of the most essential duties of an 
attorney consisted in the examination of 
witnesses to find out what they knew, and 
to ascertain how far the evidence would go 
to establish the main points of the case. 
But if you admitted barristers to com- 
municate with clients, you could not pre- 
vent them from communicating with wit- 
nesses; and if a system of that kind were 
once established, infinite mischief would 
be done to the Bar, and he believed to the 
administration of justice also. He hoped 
it would not go forth as the opinion of | 
Lord Brougham that it was not fit to pre- | 
vent a barrister from communicating with 
parties without the intervention of an at- 
torney. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: It is also the 
opinion of Lord Denman and Lord Lynd- 
hurat. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR: Then, if 
that principle, dignified by the approbation 
of those noble and learned persons, should 
once be recognised by law, a class of men 
would spring up in connection with the 
County Courts, who would attend public- 
houses, picking up causes, finding out 
defences in cases where no one would ever 
dream of a defence, and devising means of 
establishing claims which could never enter 
into an honest man’s head. Such a class 
of men would not be subject to that re- 
straint and discipline which prevailed where 
the Judge had more authority. He (the 
Lord Chancellor) feared that if that Bill 
should pass in its present shape, it would, 
notwithstanding the etiquette, prevail to a | 
considerable extent, and that barristers 
would be found to act without the inter- 
vention of attorneys. 
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Lorp BROUGHAM said, that his noble 
and learned Friend seemed to think that 
he (Lord Brougham) was an advocate for 
barristers gs, into court without an at- 


torney. Now he did not maintain any- 
thing of the kind, and he did not wish it 
to go forth that he or either of his noble 
and learned Friends whom he had men- 
tioned were of that opinion. What they 
said was this—not that barristers ought 
to go into court without an attorney—not 
that they would do so—on the contrary, 
he thought that they ought not, and he be- 
lieved, moreover, that they would not do so, 


| but what he maintained was, that barris- 


ters ought to have protection afforded to 
them against a gross and erying abuse, 
and that they should not be prevented 
by positive law from acting without an 
attorney in order that they might have the 
means of defending themselves in case 
of a combination being formed against 
them. His noble Friend called this a 
provision for doing away with attorneys. 
But surely it was a different thing for 
a person to have arms in his house for 
the purpose of defending himself in case 
of attack, and using those arms to commit 
murder and robbery upon the whole parish. 
What he wished ‘to point their Lordships’ 
attention to, however, was this— Was it to 
be supposed that the hundreds of respect- 
able men who were subjected to those com- 
binations to which he had alluded, would 
quietly lie down and die; or was it not more 
likely that they would reconsider the eti- 
quette of the profession a little? Eti- 
quette was more or less a matter of feel- 
ing, nay, of faney; and if they were driven 
to it, with the simple authority of their 
own judgment on their own case, they 
would be exceedingly likely when they 
found themselves shut out by the state of 
the law from all participation in these great 
and increasing branches of professional 
business, to reconsider that etiquette which 
alone prevented them in other courts, and 
to attempt to drive the Legislature (which 
he ventured to predict the Legislature 
would not do) to apply to all other courts 
that which, in’ an evil hour, they had in- 
considerately applied to the County Courts, 
and to them alone. The consequence would 
be the universal practice of barristers act- 
ing without attorneys, except in these 
County Courts. 

Amendment made; other Amendments 
made. 

House adjourned to Thursday next. 
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ARMY ALLOWANCES. 

Cotone. CHATTERTON begged to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of War if he intends to recommend the 
discontinuance of the deductions to which 
officers of the cavalry are subject in paying 
for the forage of their regimental charges, 
kept for the public service, whilst other 
mounted officers in the service receive an 
allowance for that purpose: also, if he has 
directed his attention to the justice and ex- 
pediency of granting to officers in command 
of cavalry regiments the allowance called 
“‘command money,” which the officers 
commanding infantry regiments receive; 
also, if the right hon. Gentleman has di- 
rected his attention, or intends to direct 
his attention, to the expediency of re- 
commending to Her Majesty to grant to 
the sergeants of the Army a continuance of 
that ‘‘ pay for good conduct” which they 
enjoyed as privates and corporals, but were 
compelled to resign upon promotion to the 
rank of sergeant; also, if he intends to re- 
commend an increase of the allowance of 
2,000/. per annum to sergeants of the Army 
as a gratuity for good conduct whilst ser- 
ving; and also, if he intends to recommend 
an increase of the Vote of last year of 
2,0001. per annum granted as a reward to 
deserving non-commissioned officers and 
privates of the Army on discharge ? 

Mr. VERNON SMITH said, that the 
questions that had been put by the hon. 
and gallant Member would perhaps have 
been better put on the discussion on the 
Army Estimates; but he would endeavour 
to answer them as briefly as possible. With 
regard to the first question which had been 
= to him by the hon. and gallant Member, 

e begged to say that, being but a-short 
time in office, his attention had not as yet 
been directed to the matter to which it re- 
ferred. With regard to the second ques- 
tion, he could assure the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, that it was his intention to di- 
rect his attention to all questions affecting 
the comforts and interest of the Army; and 
that in zeal for the service he hoped he 
should not be found inferior to any gallant 
officer who, in the double capacity of an 
officer in the Army and a representative of 
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the people, felt bound to attend to the in. 
terests of the Army. As to questions in 
relation to different rates of pay in the two 
branches of the Army, it was almost im- 
possible to enter into them without enter. 
ing also into the details of the different re- 
gimental papers. The regulations to which 
the questions of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber had reference, were of ancient standing, 
and he could not take upon himself to alter, 
on his first entrance into office, a practice 
that had received the sanction of so many 
of his predecessors. With regard to the 
continuance of the good-conduet pay to in- 
dividuals who were appointed sergeants, 
the hon. and gallant Member must know 
when a soldier attained the rank of sergeant 
it was considered to be a reward for good 
conduct, and therefore that from that pe- 
riod the good-conduct pay should cease. 
If the hon. and gallant Member could 
persuade the House that it was desirable 
to continue that pay to the sergeants, no 
person would be more willing to agree 
to it than he (Mr. V. Smith); but it would 
entail a great expense upon them, because 
almost every sergeant in the service would 
be entitled tothe good-conduct pay. The hon. 
and gallant Member knew that the pay of a 
sergeant was higher than the ordinary pay 
received by him before his appointment, and 
that, therefore, as a sergeant, he received 
as much as he had previously received, in- 
cluding the good-conduct pay. This an- 
swer would also apply to the subsequent 
question of the hon. and gallant Member. 
There was a vote of 2,0000. taken for gra- 
tuities to the men. That had been done 
ever since the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South 

bert) was Secretary at War, and he (Mr. 
V. Smith) was not prepared this year to 
alter or increase the amount. If the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman could induce the 
House to increase the sum, there were 
many instances in which it could be made 
available, and he thought there was no pro- 
position in which the country would more 
perfectly agree. < 


THE CABOOL DESPATCHES, 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY: Sir, to 
make intelligible the question I am about 
to put to the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Control, I must 
state the fact that a gentleman of great 
ability (Mr. Kay) has written a work on 
the war in Cabool, and in that work it is 
stated, in the strongest language, that the 
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—— of Sir Alexander Burnes were 
garbled and emasculated by the State ana- 
tomists—that the pith and marrow of the 
despatches were taken out of them—that 
lie upon lie was palmed upon the world, 
and that the characters of Dost Mahomed 
and Sir Alexander Burnes were lied away. 
He gives various extracts from the 
spatches of Sir Alexander Burnes, dated 
26th January, 1838, which portions, if 
genuine, are not to be found in the de- 
spatches laid before Parliament on the 26th 
of Mareh, 1839; and the question I have 
to ask of the right hon. Gentleman is, 
whether he will place on the table of the 
House copies of the entire despatches of 
Sir Alexander Burnes to William Henry 
Maenaghten, Esq., the secretary to the 
Governor General of India, from the 4th of 
October, 1837, to the 30th of April, 1838 ? 
Mr. FOX MAULE: Sir, in reply to 
the question of the hon. Gentleman, I can 
only state that I have looked into the sub- 
ject to which his notice refers; and I must 
remind him, in the first instance, that those 
papers which were presented to the House 
of Commons to which he alludes, never 
pretended to be the entire despatches to 


which he has referred. They were laid | 


upon the table of the House as the extracts 
which, at that time, it appeared to my noble 
Friend then at the head of the Board of 
Control, would be sufficient to inform the 
House of Commons with reference to the 
policy pursued in regard to Cabool, with- 
out producing papers which then would 
have been inconvenient for the public ser- 
vice, The House will, perhaps, recollect 
that this question has been twice discussed 


' with reference to those despatches. The 


last discussion that took place was a full 
one, in 1842, on which occasion my noble 
Friend (Lord Broughton) justified himself 
and the Government of the day for not 
poten any more of those despatches. 

n reply to the direct question of my hon. 
Friend, I may state that it is not my inten- 
tion to lay those despatches now, in extenso, 
before the House. I do not see why, by 
doing so, we should bring under discussion 
again the policy and conduct of the Aff- 
ghanistan war and its misfortunes—ques- 
tions that have altogether become matters 
of history—and I hope the House will not 
ask me to do so, 


EXTENSION OF BRITISH JURISDICTION 
IN SOUTH AFRICA, 

Mr, ADDERLEY:; I beg to ask the 

hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary for the 
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Colonies, whether the Government have in 
ee pa the Bill for the extension of 

itish Jurisdiction in South Africa to the 
Equator, which Earl Grey stated his inten- 
tion to introduce this Session, in a despatch 
to Sir Harry Smith given in the papers, on 
the assumption of the Orange territory, 
a to the House on the 19th of May 
ast. 

Mr. PEEL: In the year 1836 an Act 
of Parliament was passed bringing British 
subjects in territories adjacent to the Co- 
lony of the Cape, and south of the 25th 
degree of south latitude, under the juris- 
' dietion of criminal laws and courts of the 
'eolony of the Cape. The object of that 
Act was to protect the natives against the 
outrages sa violence of any of the British 
' subjects. That Act was, I believe, found 
_to be of considerable service in checking 
| outrages; but a difficulty arose with respect 
to assigning limitations, and fixing upon 
the exact latitude of the spot where a crime 
was committed; and a recommendation was 
made, with a view of removing that objec- 
tion, to do away with the limitation of the 
degree, and, at all events, to extend the 
jurisdiction of the courts of the colony as 
far as the Equator; and Earl Grey did an- 
‘nounce to Sir Harry Smith that it was his 
| intention to bring ina Bill, and to act upon 
that recommendation. If matters had pro- 
ceeded in conformity with that recom- 
mendation, a Bill would have been intro- 
duced last Session; but, seeing the state of 
affairs on the eastern frontier of the colony, 
it was not thought advisable to proceed 
with that measure; and as the war still 
continues on the eastern frontier of the 
Cape, no step has been taken for the pre- 
paration of such a measure as that to which 
the hon, Gentleman refers. 








SAVINGS BANKS. 

Mr, H. HERBERT said, that in rising 
to propose the Resolution of which he had 
given notice, relative to the neglect of Her 
Majesty’s Government in not introducing 
any measure for the regulation of Savings 
Banks, he felt that some apology was due 
to the House. It might be fairly said, 
that, considering the immense importance 
of the subject, and the interests it involved, 
it was one which should have been brought 
before the House by a more experienced 
Member than himself; but if the House 
would bear with him while he stated very 
shortly the position of this question as re- 

arded the age" and the House, he 
abate they would acquit him of any un- 
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due presumption in bringing it under their 
consideration. In 1848, after every ex- 
ient for postponement and evasion that 
arliamentary experience could suggest 
had been exhausted by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, he (Mr. H. Herbert) was fortunate 
enough to procure the nomination of a 
Committee to inquire into certain failures 
in local Savings Banks; but that Com- 
mittee was so long delayed, that it was not 
until a late period of the Session that it 
could meet; and after sitting for a short 
time they made a Report, on the Motion of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself, 
which concluded in these terms: — 

“Your Committee have proceeded with the 
inquiry intrusted to them by the House; but, ow- 
ing to the late period of the Session, they found 
themselves unable to bring it to a satisfactory 
conclusion, and they are of opinion that it is ad- 
visable that a further inquiry should take place 
either during the recess or in the next Session of 
Parliament into the existing system of savings 
banks. They are of opinion, however, that it is 
expedient that a Bill should be introduced in the 
present Session of Parliament regulating the lia- 
bility of trustees of savings banks.” 

A Bill was introduced on the 29th of 
August, and passed in a modified shape. 
In 1849 the hon. Member for the city of 
Dublin (Mr. Reynolds) moved the reap- 
pointment of the Committee. That pro- 
position was met by the Government with 
a direct and positive refusal; and, had it 
not been for the sense of justice inherent 
in the House which put the Government 
twice in the minority, the inquiry would 
not have been brought to a conclusion. 
Before 1850 events occurred which ren- 
dered it impossible for the Government to 
avoid taking some steps; and on the first 
night of the Session of 1850 the right hon. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer gave notice 
of his intention to move in the matter. In 
answer to a question from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Peeblesshire (Mr. F. Mackenzie), 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment represented the subject (which was 
fixed for a Tuesday) as being of such vital 
importance that he could not consent to 
one hour’s delay. Owing to the indis- 
position of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the progress of the Bill was delayed till the 
29th of April, when a discussion took 
a but there was no objection to the 

ill except on two points, and that related 
to the reduction of interest. From that 
day to this, notwithstanding the declara- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman, notwith- 
standing the Report of the Committee, 


Mr. H: Herbert 
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then 9 ag on his own nomination, 
the right hon. Gentleman had never brought 
forward any measure on the subject. The 


Committee of 1850 reported in these. 


terms :— 


“Your Committee have observed with much 
satisfaction that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has introduced a Savings-bank Bill which is cal- 
culated to remedy several important defects in the 
existing law, and extends the responsibility of 
Her Majesty’s Government to the depositors, and 
they therefore abstain from all observations on this 
part of the subject, further than to state the con- 
viction which this inquiry has forced upon them, 
of the urgent necessity for further legislation if 
these institutions (which have acquired of late 
years an extent and importance so little antici- 
pated by the original founders of savings banks) 
are to preserve their hold on the confidence of the 
country, or produce the beneficial results expected 
from them, in encouraging and rewarding the in- 
dustry and self-denial of the working classes.” 


To that Report the right hon. Gentleman 
had acceeded, but from that period no at- 
tempt had been made at legislation. He 
(Mr. H. Herbert), therefore, under these 
circumstances, thought he had made out a 
case for asking the House to concur in his 
Resolution. With the permissien of the 
House he would advert to the actual posi- 
tion of the Savings Banks. If any one 
were to ask what was a savings bank; the 
answer would be, an institution for the 
benefit of the working classes, under an 
efficient Government control. Either that 
should be the answer, or that those insti- 
tutions were private and charitable institu- 
tions, not controlled by the Government, 
but in which parties investing had such 
security that it was impossible to incur 
loss. How far did either description hold 
good? It was not much above fifty years 
since those institutions were introduced. 
The first of them were set on foot about 
the year 1799, he believed, at Wendover; 
others were founded at Tottenham and 
Bath. The whole responsibility then rested 
on the parties who established the banks. 
It was not till 1817 that legislative inter- 
ference took place. At that time there 
were only seventy such banks in England, 
four in Wales, and four in Ireland; but in 
1844 a complete change of system in those 
banks was introduced by one single clause 
of an Act of Parliament. Up to that time 
trustees had been liable for any loss that 
might accrue; but in 1844 a Bill was in- 
troduced which subsequently became law, 
and which contained a clause absolving 
trustees from all liability. The clause 
enacted that no trustees or managers of 
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which it was not only stated that the pro- 
rietors of the bank never overlooked the 
usiness of it, but that a special Act of 


any savings bank should be liable to make 
good any deficiency that might thereafter 
occur, unless they had declared by writing 
under their hands, deposited with the 
Commissioners of the National Debt, that 
they were willing to be so answerable. 
Could it be believed that, although that 
Act contemplated at the same time that 
such trustees should take on themselves 
a limited liability, it was given in evidence 
in 1848 that in only two banks in the 
ce gr pepe and Tun- 
bridge—had the trustees complied with 
the Act, of Parliament in that respect? He 
would ask how those trustees had acted 
who had been absolved from all responsi- 
bility? There were, no doubt, many ex- 
ceptions, and in many cases the trustees 
properly performed their duty; buthe might 
cite the right hon. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer himself as a witness of the fact 
that it was exceedingly difficult to obtain 
regular attention on the part of the trus- 
tees to the business of the bank. On the 
29th of April, 1850, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman stated that— 


‘‘ With regard to all persons who had taken 
part in the management of the affairs of those 
institutions, that however active and energetic 
might have been the zeal of individuals in form- 
ing the establishment, it was exceedingly difficult 
to insure their regular attention to its concerns 
for any length of time. Without being disposed 
to attribute blame to individual trustees for the 
management of savings banks—for, if be were 
to do that, he believed he should himself come in 
for a fair share of it—he was afraid that, with 
some exceptions, the general practice was, that 
no very regular attendance was given, and that 
the affairs of the bank were left very much to 
the management of the secretary, treasurer, clerk, 
or by whatever other name the person left in 
charge was called, and that salutary check was 
not exercised by the trustees or the manager 
which was perfectly indispensable to the proper 
management of the establishment, * * * Even 
in some establishments which had the reputation 
of being by no means ill managed, he had reason 
to believe that the trustees had been in the habit 
of signing blank forms, and even checks, to be 
filled up by the acting manager, at his sole dis- 
cretion ; and, in point of fact, the check exer- 
cised according to the existing practice was much 
more nominal than real.” [3 f ~esorre} ex, 895.] 


So that it would appear that the parties 
who had the management of the savings 
of the industrious depositors in savings 
banks were as uncontrolled in that man- 
agement as if they were disposing of their 
own private money; so that a body of 
irresponsible men were intrusted with the 
deposits of the industrious classes of this 
country. How leng would any Member 
leave his money in a private bank, of 





Parliament had been to absolve 
them from all responsibility? With re- 
gard to the administration of the law in 
reference to savings banks, his opinion was, 
until that administration was taken away 
from the irresponsible parties who now 
exercised it, a long time must elapse be- 
fore any efficient change in the system 
would be effected. There was a gentle- 
man who rejoiced in the name of Tidd 
Pratt; a gentleman of very great power. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
said that that gentleman was not a Govern- 
ment officer, but was appointed by Act of 
Parliament to be the Barrister for carrying 
out the provisions of that Act, and for 
settling disputes arising under the Act. 
And why was this gentleman not account- 
ed a Government officer? Because, said 
the right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, he was paid by fees, and not by 
salary. But Mr. Tidd Pratt, in his cross- 
examination before the Committee of 1848, 
admitted that he had an office in the Na- 
tional Debt Office; that he was consulted 
by the Government previous to an'y legis- 
lation on the subject taking place, and 
that without any extra pay; and that he 
was referred to on all occasions by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on matters 
connected with these savings banks. And 
when he was asked whether he had ever 
heard of any professional gentleman who 
gave advice and assistance free of any 
extra pay who did not consider himself 
regularly appointed by the Government, 
he stated that he did not know. Was 
that an answer with which the country 
would be satisfied? Was it not an un- 
worthy quibble to say that a person in 
such a position was not a public officer, 
and responsible as such? How had Mr. 
Tidd Pratt acted on several occasions ? 
Why, in a manner that had entailed not 
only great loss on the unfortunate depo- 
sitors in savings banks, but also on the 
country. In 1831 a serious deficiency 
oceurred in Cuffe-street Savings Bank, 
Dublin; the trustees were anxious to wind 
up the affairs of the bank, but Mr. Tidd 
Pratt, who went over to Dublin to investi- 
gate those affairs, advised them to keep it 
open. They did so, and for seventeen 
years after Mr. Tidd Pratt’s visit to Dub- 
lin was the Cuffe-street Savings Bank con- 
tinued, notwithstanding that the annual 
return of the trustees to the National 
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Debt Office showed a progressive embar- 
rassment, The result was, that eventu- 
ally, in 1848, the bank failed, in conse- 
quence of a deficiency in its funds, to the 
amount of 64,6897. It would be in the 
recollection of the House that in the Ses- 
sion before last the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer proposed a vote of public mone 
to remunerate the depositors in that ban 
for the loss they had sustained, and which 
loss he (Mr. H. Herbert) contended was 
attributable to the advice given by a public 
officer to the trustees seventeen years pre- 
viously, to keep open the bank; and thus 
granting money for the relief of persons 
into whose case he refused any inquiry. 
He would mention another case. In the 
county of Kerry a savings bank failed in 
1848. Mr. Tidd Pratt came there to 
arrange the affairs of the bank, and he 
made an award against the trustees ap- 
pointed previously to the year 1844 (when 
the Act exonerating trustees from all 
responsibility was passed) for all deposits 
made previous to that date. Many of the 
depositors, acting upon this award, sued 
the trustees; but on the trial the award 
was set aside as grossly illegal by the 
Judges, He mentioned this fact on a 
former occasion, when the right hon. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer thought it fit to 
say that the trial took place before an 
Irish Judge and an Irish jury; and he also 
stated that the awards were set aside on 
mere technical and legal grounds, in con- 
sequence of some informality of the no- 
tices. He (Mr. H. Herbert), with all 
courtesy and respect, would give that 
assertion the most unqualified contradic- 
tion. Lord Chief Justice Blackburne, in 
giving the decision of the Court, said— 
“This determination I should have regretted 
if I had found that in fact the arbitrator had gone 
through the due course of inquiry, by the result 
of which alone he could have been warranted in 
awarding that this defendant was indebted to the 
plaintiff and the other depositors in the whole 
amount of their deposits. But, as far as I can 
judge, this conclusion was arrived at as the con- 
sequence of a very large deficiency of the back 
funds, without inquiry into the eauses of the 
deficiency, without ascertaining to whose miscon- 
duct it was attributable, and without taking the 
accounts necessary to establish the right of the 
plaintiff to be paid twenty shillings in the pound 
by the defendant as his personal debtor,” 
He (Mr. Herbert) believed that on numer- 
ous other occasions that gentleman had 
acted in such a way as to injure the per- 
sons depositing money in savings banks. 
It appeared to him that Mr. Tidd Pratt 
had guilty of something very like a 
Mr. H. Herbert 
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breach of privilege, if he might use such 
an expression, in reference to one of those 
banks. In 1848, shortly after the failure 
of the Rochdale Savings Bank, that of 8+, 
Helens also failed, and Mr. Tidd Pratt was 
called in on the 27th of April, 1850, to 
give his advice as to the course to be pur- 
sued by the trustees. 

** Mr. Coupe asked the opinion of the learned 
Gentleman as to a new bank, for public confidence 
had gone in the old one. It would be a ealamit- 
ous matter if there was not another savings bank, 
but established upon a safe principle, in which 
ple could deposit their money without fee. Per- 
haps Mr. Tidd Pratt could give some information. 
Mr, Pratt said there was a new Bill now before 
Government, and it was only the business of the 
House of Commons that had prevented its being 
brought on. It was all ready, and he had no hesi- 
tation in saying that the provisions in it were such 
as would entirely prevent any occurrence of frauds 
of the kind perpetrated in St, Helens, or of any 
kind whatsoever, provided the depositor pe his 
money at the office, and during the office hours in 
which the bank was open; and, therefore, he 
hoped that until this Bill beeame law—and he ap- 
prehended the time would not be long before it 
was—the gentlemen of the neighbourhood would, 
among themselves, form an institution to go on 
until the new provisions came into force. And, 
as he said before, he hoped the Bill would be such 
that no fraud could oceur under its provisions, or, 
if there did, no depositor could lose a halfpenny. 
Mr. Coupe: Do you expect passing this soon ? 
Mr, Pratt; Not a doubt about it ; the Bill is not 
only written, but it is printed, and all the provi- 
sions are such as will prevent any fraud of this 
kind.” 


He would ask the House whether, if upon 
this advice a bank had been formed, money 
had been deposited, and a failure had taken 
place, the depositors would not have had a 
strong moral claim upon the Government 
for compensation? The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer denied his responsibility for the 
acts of Mr. Tidd Pratt; but was such an 
individual to go about the country speaking 
with the authority of a Government officer, 
and inducing persons to deposit their mo- 
ney in these savings banks, and then for 
the Government to say that neither Mr. 
Tidd Pratt nor the Government was respon- 
sible? There had been failures in savin 

banks in many places—in Rochdale, ~~ - 
ton, Hull, Scarborough, Aylesbury, St. 
Helens, Dublin, Tralee, and in some of 
those cases the loss had been made good 
by the trustees, but in others ruinous loss 
to the depositors had occurred. He (Mr. 
H. Herbert) had been an eye-witness to 
the disastrous consequences resulting in 
many instances hod tots losses. He had 
for four years waited patiently for the Go- 
vernment to take some step in the matter; 


but the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer not having given 
his attention to it, he (Mr, H, Herbert) felt 
it no longer consistent with his duty to re- 
main silent. If none of the statements he 
had made could be contradicted, he thought 
he had made out a ease to justify the House 
to interfere by giving expression to an 
opinion on the subject, with a view to in- 
duce the right hon. Gentleman to discharge 
those duties which, he was sorry to say, the 
right hon. Gentleman had not hitherto per- 
formed. 
Motion made, aud Question proposed— 


“ That this Honse has observed with regret the 
continued neglect of Her Majesty’s Government 
to fulfil their promise of introducing a Bill for the 
regulation of Savings Banks, by which those im- 
portant institutions may be enabled to preserve 
their hold on the confidence of the Country, and 
a due encouragement be thus given to the indus- 
try and providence of the working classes,” 


The CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER said, his hon, Friend had 
introduced into his speech a number of 
topics not very closely connected with 
the Motion which stood in his name on 
the notice paper. He (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) would, however, attempt 
very shortly to dispose of one or two of 
those extraneous matters, First of all, 
with regard to his remarks on the per- 
sonal character and responsibility of Mr, 
Tidd Pratt, Mr, Tidd Pratt was not a 
Government officer, because he was ap- 
pointed under an Act of Parliament; nor 
was he under the control of the Govern- 
ment, He was named as the person whom 
depositors or trustees of savings banks 
might call in if they thought fit; but un- 
less they called him in, he had no right 
whatever to interfere in their affairs; and 
it was not in his (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s) power to send Mr. Tidd 
Pratt to make any inquiry into the state 
of savings banks, unless that gentleman 
was requested by the trustees or depositors 
so to do, or to arbitrate with respect to any 
dispute between them. Therefore, when 
his hon. Friend said Mr, Tidd Pratt was a 
Government officer, he must have known, 
from his experience in the Committee which 
sat on savings banks, that such was not the 
case. With regard to the Dublin case, he 
would go no further into that question at 
present than to state that when Mr. Tidd 
Pratt was sent over in 1831 to inquire into 
the state of the bank, he was utterly deceiv- 
ed by those whose duty it was to give him 
information on the subject. He gave cer- 
tain advice on a certain representation of 
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facts made to him by the trustees; and if 
that advice had been followed, much of the 
mischief which afterwards occurred would 
have been prevented. But that advice 
not having been followed, he confessed he 
did not think Mr, Tidd Pratt eould be 
justly charged with the result of the pro- 
ceedings which afterwards occurred, and 
which he (the Chancellor of the Exehe- 
quer) as sincerely regretted as the hon, 
Member himself; in proof of which he 
had felt it his duty to repair, in some 
measure, the distress which had ensued, 
by a vote of money, His hon, Friend 
had in a courteous manner contradicted 
a statement made by him (the Chaneellor 
of the Exchequer) a year ago, He hoped 
his hon. Friend would acquit him of any 
want of courtesy in repeating the state- 
ment which he (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) formerly made, namely, that the 
decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench in 
Ireland was upon a point of form, and that 
the extract which his hon. Friend had read 
from the judgment of Chief Justice Black- 
burne formed no part of the judgment of the 
case, but was merely an opinion given by 
the Judge in the course of his judgment, 
When he (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) first made that statement, he was 
not in possession of the judgment of the 
Lord Chief Justice; but he would un- 
dertake to say, if the hon, Gentleman 
would submit the decision to any legal 
friend on his own side of the House, 
that friend would confirm the statement he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) now 
made, namely, that that decision turned 
simply on a point of form—the notices 
not having been affixed at the proper time 
and in the proper places. He, however, 
considered the case of Mr. Tidd Pratt to be 
altogether irrelevant to the question which 
was really before the House, The real 
question was as to the remedy to be > 
plied with regard to savings banks, He 
did not see how he could have acted more 
speedily on the Report of the Committee 
of 1848, which was laid on the table of 
the House on the 24th of August, than by 
introducing a Bill founded on the rt 
on the 25th of August, the day following. 
The Bill in its original state was applicable 
to the United Kingdom; but in conse- 
quence of the opposition with which it 
was met in that House, its operation was 
limited to Ireland. It did not propose 
to place the entire control of the savings 
banks in the hands of the Government. 
All that the Government could do in such & 
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matter was to provide that when the money 
was paid into the hands of the Government 
Commissioners by the trustees, under the 
provisions of the Act, the Government 
would be responsible for it; though there 
was a notion, which prevailed to a con- 
siderable extent, that the Government 
was responsible for all the sums invested, 
which the hon. Gentleman very well knew 
they could not be. The great question of 
responsibility was raised at the time when 
he had proposed to appoint a treasurer, 
and what was asked seemed to be this— 
that the uncontrolled appointment of all 
officers of savings banks should be left to 
the trustees and managers, and that all 
the responsibility of loss should be left to 
the Government. Now, he was willing to 
accept Government responsibility so far as 
Government were allowed to appoint offi- 
cers; but he had been told, that if he per- 
sisted in asking for the appointment of such 
officers, the trustees and guardians would 
resign, and that the country would lose the 
benefit of savings banks. With such a 
threat he did not venture to press such a 
provision upon the House, as by so doing 
he should not have promoted the interest 
of those classes of the population for whose 
benefit these establishments were insti- 
tuted. He had introduced a Bill in 1850, 
but was prevented from going on with 
it by the great press of other public busi- 
ness. He was perfectly ready with a Bill 
in 1851; but he had not thought fit to 
bring it on when there was no chance 
of carrying it, as the management of 
savings banks formed a subject on which 
the House should not attempt to legislate, 
unless they had a fair chance of passing the 
Bill; and hon. Gentlemen would remember 
how many measures Government were 
obliged to give up last Session in conse- 
quence of the pressure of business at the 
close. Hon. Members must not suppose, 
however, he had been negligent of the ques- 
tion in the interval; on the contrary, he had 
devoted much time and pains to the subject. 
A new Comptroller of the National Debt 
Office had been appointed, who had also 
devoted himself with great diligence to the 
examining the state of the savings banks, 
and a great number of additional facts and 
a large amount of useful information had 
been obtained by inquiries addressed to 
local managers, trustees, and gentlemen 
connected with savings banks, which would 
have an important bearing upon any mea- 
sure that might be introduced on the sub- 
ject. He might, certainly, have given 
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notice of his intention to bring ia a Bill 
at the beginning of the Session; but he 
thought it desirable to have an opportunity 
of consulting with many hon. Members who 
were familiar with the savings-bank ques- 
tion and the state of local banks; and since 
the meeting of Parliament he had communi- 
cated to a considerable extent with them, 
and had made alterations in the Bill which 
he proposed to introduce in the present 
Session of Parliament. It was not ve 

easy to do this, when Gentlemen were 

scattered in the country. Considering how 
necessary those inquiries had been, he did 
not think much time had been lost in 
bringing the matter to a practical conelu- 
sion. His firm conviction was, that the 
delay had tended not only to improve the 
Bill, but to diminish the chances of oppo- 
sition to it when introduced. He was fully 
prepared to admit that the present law was 
in an unsatisfactory state, and that it was 
desirable it should be amended. At the 
same time he thought that great harm 
would have been done if the subject had 
been brought forward for discussion at 
time when there would have been no possi- 
bility of coming to any definite or satisfac- 
tory conclusion. During the last three 
years the greatest pains had been taken to 
frame such a measure as should effectually 
remove the evils complained of; and he 
believed, also, that the chance of oppo- 
sition had been diminished by the com- 
munications with different parties which 
had taken place. It should be borne in 
mind, that had the trustees of the va- 
rious savings banks properly performed 
their duty, very little of the evils now 
complained of would have been felt. No 
legislation could compel such parties to 
perform their duty. He believed that 
the great body of the trustees and man- 
agers throughout the country were now 
more sensible of their duties, and, he 
might add, more ready to perform them. 
No legislation could enforce the voluntary 
and unpaid attendance of these parties at 
the meetings of the bank, and such atten- 
dance could only be left to their good feel- 
ing towards their poorer neighbours. With 
respect to the Motion of his hon. Friend, 
he did not know in what light to look upon 
it, except as a censure upon his (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s) conduct in not 
bringing forward the Bill at an earlier 
date. He did not consider that he was 
deserving of such censure. He had exam- 
ined the subject very closely during the 
last few years, and hoped to be able at a 
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very early day to introduce a measure on 
the subject. 

Mr. REYNOLDS said, that in agree- 
ing with the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Kerry (Mr. H. Herbert), he thought 
he had a right to express disappointment 
at the conduct of Government; but he de- 
rived some satisfaction from the pledge of 
the right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that he would introduce a Bill to 
amend the law relating to savings banks 
in the present Session. Recollecting what 
had occurred in the Committee of 1848, he 
could not reconcile the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman, that Mr. Tidd Pratt 
was not an officer of the Government, with 
the proof that had been given of his con- 
duct. Mr. Tidd Pratt had acted to all in- 
tents and purposes as a Government officer, 
interfering and advising, and in many in- 
stances giving most improper and pernici- 
ous advice; and now they were told Govern- 
ment were not responsible for his acts. 
Who, then, were responsible to the unfor- 
tunate creatures who had lost upwards of 
64,0001. in the Cuffe-street savings bank ? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, Mr. 
Tidd Pratt gave advice in 1831 which 
would have saved the bank from its cala- 
mities; but, if so, why had the right hon. 
Gentleman given 10s. in the pound to the 
sufferers? It was because the Commis- 
sioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt knew, as had been proved before the 
Committee, that for seventeen years before 
the bank failed, it was insolvent, and yet 
they had allowed it to go on. He quite 
agreed if Government were to be respon- 
sible, they ought to have the appointment 
of all the officers; but he contended that 
the poor, thrifty, and deserving people who 
thought they were getting Government se- 
curity for their savings, should not be sub- 
jected to loss. He certainly was not aware 
that any proposal had ever been made, 
similar to that mentioned by the right hon.. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with respect 
to the appointment of officers and the re- 
sponsibility of the Government. He could 
not conceive how the right hon. Gentleman 
could reconcile it with his conscience to sit 
for four years on the Treasury bench, and 
not bring in some measure on the subject. 
In any Bill that he might introduce, he 
(Mr. Reynolds) trusted that the Govern- 
ment would consider it as a.permanent 
one, and one calculated to apply a thorough 
and complete remedy for the evils eom- 
plained of. Let the Government take the 
sole and entire control of the deposits; let 
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them appoint a manager, clerks, and as 


many inspectors as were necessary; let 
them inquire into the character of the men 
whom they employed; let them take ample 
security for the trust in those 
sons; and, that being done, there could be 
no risk to the Government. He (Mr. Rey- 
nolds) did not mean that local trustees 
should be dispensed with; he would have 
the Government take care that in. every 
locality the clergy of all denominations, 
and the gentry, merchants, and traders of 
the highest character, should be asked to 
give their voluntary and unpaid assistance 
in managing the affairs of the bank, yet 
that not they, but the officers who were 
behind the counter, should be responsible. 
The report of the inspectors ought to be 
forwarded by every post to the chief officer 
in London, and this would be a guarantee 
for the proper regulation of the funds. He 
might be told that such a measure would 
be a very expensive one; but he believed 
the difference between the 21, 15s. paid to 
investors and the 3} per cent received by 
the Government from the Bank of Eng- 
land upon the 30,000,0000. invested there, 
would be amply sufficient to defray all the 
expenses of such an establishment as that 
the main features of which he had sketched 
out. If, however, the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Kerry (Mr. H. Herbert) had 
understood the right hon. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as he (Mr. Reynolds) had done, 
the Government were prepared to bring in 
a Bill in the present Session with a view to 
remedy the evil complained of, and he 
would therefore advise the hon. Member 
to be satisfied with that promise, and not 
divide the House upon his Motion. 

Mr. POULETT SCROPE said, there 
was no question of more real importance to 
the community of this country than the 
subject of savings banks, and it was most 
desirable that they should be put upon a 
sound foundation. After the pledge given” 
by the right hon, Gentleman, he trusted 
the Government would facilitate the mea- 
sure, so that the House would not at the 
end of the Session have to complain of any 
breach of the promise now made. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD said, 
that the constituency which he represented 
had been large sufferers from the present 
state of the law, and he felt deeply the 
neglect of the Government in not providing 
better security. For the last four years 
the Ministry had been promising an im- 
provement’ in the system; but their pro- 
mises had been violated, and the conse- 
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mence was, that the working classes felt 
they had been sacrificed by the Legisla- 
ture. There never could be a safe mea- 
sure brought in on the subject of savings 
banks as long as there was a divided re- 
sponsibility; either the Government or the 
trustees must be made legally responsible. 
He, however, had no great confidence 
in the pledge now given by the right 
hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
should support the Motion of his hon. 
Friend. 

Sr HENRY WILLOUGHBY hoped 
the Government would turn their attention 
to that which he considered to be one of 
the chief points requiring legislation—he 
alluded to the establishment of some real 
controlling body over these banks. He 
spoke with feelings of the greatest respect 
for the National Debt Commissioners; but 
they had not time to attend to the accounts 
of 800 banks, and the control ought to be 

laced under one head. He was glad to 

eat, from the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer, that Mr. Tidd Pratt was without au- 
thority, because he had heard that that 
Gentleman had declared he had a Bill 
ready cut and dried, and it was impossible 
to calculate the mischief done by an unau- 
thorised meddler going from one bank to 
another with a statement of that descrip- 
tion. He hoped Mr. Tidd Pratt would be 
prevented from putting forth observations 
as though he was an authorised officer, 
qualified to speak on this subject. 

Mr. GRATTAN said, he had very little 
confidence in any resolutions unless a Bill 
were introduced to deal with the subject. 
If the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was unable to deal with 
it, let him transfer it to the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the city of Dublin 
(Mr. Reynolds), who, though he might not 
bring the same amount of ability to the 
task as the right hon. Gentleman could, 
would bring great earnestness to the con- 
sideration of the question. 

Mr. DISRAELI begged to thank the 
hon. Gentleman who had brought forward 
this Motion, for having introduced it to the 
notice of the House, and which he had 
done in such a way as thoroughly to en- 
gage its attention. He thought it should 
also be well understood that the subject 
brought before the consideration of hon. 
Members referred really to the whole ques- 
tion of savings banks throughout the king- 
dom, and not merely to those in Ireland, 
or to a few others; so that the importance 
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of the question could not well be exagge. 
rated. When, too, the House remembered 
that there was no question in which the 
welfare of the working classes was really 
more mixed up, he-was sure it would be 
felt that the hon. Member had only done 
his duty in bringing it before the House, 
and that in that course he would meet with 
general approbation. At the same time 
the hon. Gentleman must feel that in 
bringing forward a Resolution of this kind, 
though it was apparently entirely justified 
by circumstances, it could not really be 
supposed that the House would vote for it 
after having received from Her Majesty’s 
Government a very frank assurance of 
their intention ,not only to legislate upon 
the subject, but to do so early in the 
present Session. Under these circum- 
stances, he thought it would hardly be 
becoming of the hon. Member to eall on 
the House to divide on this occasion. He 
understood to-night that Her — 
Government, notwithstanding the difficulty 
of this question—which he would not affect 
to deny, though he thought it the para 
mount duty of the Legislature to prprle 
with it—he understood that the Ministry 
were prepared to come forward early in 
the Session with a measure which would 
meet the entire question of savings banks 
throughout the whole of the United King- 
dom; and the hon. Gentleman having 
elicited that pledge, could hardly feel it 
necessary for the House to divide. 

Mr. H. HERBERT said, that after the 
pledge which had been given by the Go- 
vernment, it was not his intention to divide 
the House. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


WORKING CLASSES—LAW OF 
PARTNERSHIP. 
Mr. SLANEY begged to move for a 
Standing Committee, or unpaid Commis- 


‘sion, to suggest measures to remove the 


obstacles which impede the investments of 
the humbler classes. The object which he 
had in view was not to abolish any existing 
law, but the introduction of such measures 
as would remove the legal obstacles which 
impeded the investment of the savings 
and the capital of the middle and humbler 
classes of the people, leaving them to dis- 
play their own care and forethought in 
the disposal of their money. The proper 
direction given to investments and labour 
was a subject of the utmost possible im- 
portance to the welfare of the country. It 
was second to no other, and he therefore 
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asked the attention of the House while he 
endeavoured to place before them his views 
upon the subject. In looking back to an- 
tiquity they would find the direction of the 
labour of the people was evidenced by the 
erection of useless monuments in comme- 
moration of the power of their rulers. In 
the middle ages it was exhibited in the erec- 
tion of fortresses or palaces for the selfish 
gratification of their governors; or subse- 
quently, when their manners were softened 
and refined by the arts, in building pieture 
galleries, or opening public gardens, where 
all classes might seek some recreation 
from their toils. In ministering to the 
pomp and splendour of the rich and power- 
ful, the labour of the people but little be- 
nefited themselves. Upon this part of the 
subject he would not further dilate, merely 
observing that subsequently a light broke 
in upon them, when freedom bestowed the 
power of combining upon those questions 
which related to the advantage of the coun- 
try. During the last century, owing in a 
great measure to the spirit, patriotism, 
ability, and intelligence of one nobleman— 
the Duke of Bridgewater—the English peo- 
ple were first permitted to engage in large 
partnership undertakings. No humble man 
should look with an envious eye upon the 
palace which the successor of that great 
and good man built, for he directed his time 
and intelligence to their benefit, and turned 
his great wealth into the formation of those 
canals which were of so much use to this 
eountry, and which contributed so largely 
to its internal prosperity. This was the 
first investment for their capital in which 
the middle classes were permitted to join, 
in which they were allowed to unite for 
one great and common purpose for the 
general advantage of all. After that they 
saw @ wonderful invention—he meant rail- 
roads. This, again, formed for a great length 
of time an investment for the capital of 
large bodies of the people. During the last 
twenty or thirty years 300,000,000/. had 
been invested in this particular direction. 
At present, however, this channel was al- 
most exhausted; nearly all the great roads 
of the kingdom possessed railways, and we 
saw in this country no means of enlarging 
this kind of investment. It was, there- 
fore, absolutely necessary that we should 
relieve from legal obstacles any other form 
for the employment of their savings that 
might be open to the middle and humbler 
classes. During the war there had been 
a form of investment in the shape of public 
loans, which took up 20,000,000. @ year 
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for twenty 1p g angyn served, there- 
fore, as a mode for to dispose 
of their savings; but he Ea ry be sorry to 
anticipate a war which would reopen such 
a method for the investment ital, 
They had then about 75,000,0001. of 
money per annum seeking for investment 
on every side. It was therefore necessary, 
for the sake of encouraging the industry 
of the country, to afford facilities for the 
disposal of this large sum, There were 
three difficulties which stood in the way of 
ag seeking to invest their capital. 
he main difficulty which applied to the 
investment of the richer and middle classes 
arose from the law of partnership. The 
difficulty was, that no parties could join to- 
gether to carry out any plan, no matter 
how beneficial to the public, without mak- 
ing themselves liable to the penait of the 
loss of their whole fortunes should any mis- 
fortune occur. Again, supposing that any 
difference should occur amongst the 
ners, the only remedy was a suit in Chan- 
cery. Those who heard the eloquent 
Mover of the Address (Sir R. Bulkeley), 
knew what his opinion upon that court 
was. Why, it was an absolute denial of 
justice to compel a man to go before that 
tribunal. What was the first step taken ? 
The partnership was dissolved. But when 
it was imprudent for the rich man, and 
exceedingly dangerous for the middle man, 
must it not be absolute ruin for the poor 
man, to go into the Court of Chancery? 
He therefore said, with regard to the rich 
and middle classes, that the law of unlim- 
ited liability was such as to prevent invest- 
ments of the greatest value. It prevented 
prudent and careful men from using their 
capital—just that very class of men who 
it was expedient should guide enterprises 
of public utility. This subject had been 
referred to a Commission, and the late 
Lord Ashburton gave valuable evidence 
before that Commission in favour of a lim- 
ited law of partnership. But this very law, 
for which he contended, was the law of 
almost every other country in the world. 
America, Holland, France, and “~~ 
possessing the advantages conferred by 
this law. The second diffieulty or impe- 
diment to the investment of capital arose 
from the expenditure which it was requi- 
site to make in order to obtain a charter 
of limited liability. Parliament enabled 
the Queen in Council to give a charter 
of limited liability, But as he had al- 
ready observed, this boon was almost 
rendered nugatory by the clogs which 
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impeded its action. It had been proved 
in evidence before the Committee of 1850 
that it was the desire of several bene- 
volent persons to erect lodging-houses 
for the use of the labouring classes, and 
it was intended that there should be 
some very moderate per centage returned 
upon the outlay. The same thing was 
intended with regard to washhouses, and 
it was found that those Gentlemen had no 
security, in case of any misfortune, that 
they would not be liable to the whole ex- 
tent of their fortunes. The intention was 
abandoned; but in cases where the charter 
was desired, it was only secured at an ex- 
penditure of from 1,200/. to 1,300/. It 
was proved that there were twenty large 
towns in the country where benevolent 
people had subscribed money for similar 
objects; and they would have joined to 
carry out sanitary and moral improve- 
ments, did not the operation of the pre- 
sent laws of partnership impede them, and 
were not the expense of obtaining a charter 
so excessively great. The Committee of 
which he had the honour to be chairman 
recommended that these charters granted 
by the Queen should be obtained at a much 
more moderate rate, when men joined to- 
gether to carry out local improvements. 
There was also added another difficulty to 
that which he had already pointed out. 
Then, as to local enterprises of public good, 
such as gas companies, water companies, 
bridges, roads, and other objects of local 
benefit, which might be carried out by the 
capital of the middle classes themselves, 
it was absolutely necessary to have some 
power that could only be given by the Act 
of Parliament. If there were fifty plans 
of improvement, fifty Acts of Parliament 
would be necessary, although one, to all 
intents and purposes, would be sufficient. 
For a long time they themselves laboured 
under a difficulty not very unlike the one 
of which he complained. They were ob- 
liged to obtain a separate Act of Parlia- 
ment for every bit of common or field it 
became necessary to enclose, until the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) intro- 
duced one single Act of Parliament, by 
which these matters were now regulated, 
and which greatly reduced the expenses— 
indeed, diminished them fiftyfold. Where 
there were investments open to the great 
mass of the people, they ought to remove 
those forms which were found so useless 
and prejudicial, There had arisen lately 
in this country a number of benevolent 
persons who were desirous of improving 
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the condition of their fellow-subjecst, and 
their desire was shown in the establish. 
ment of co-operative societies. He had 
just received intelligence of one established 
some years ago at Leeds; it was called the 
People’s Mill, and it was prospering ex- 
ceedingly, producing much benefit and 
spreading much contentment. Could any- 
thing be more fair than.that these humble 
persons should have fair play in endeavour- 
ing with their own money and their own 
industry to benefit themselves and others ? 
But if a benevolent person lent them 1001., 
he risked the whole of his fortune; and the 
humble partners in such a concern, in the 
event of a dispute in the partnership, had 
no remedy but to go into the Court of 
Chancery, which was nothing less ‘than 
ruin to the poor man. These persons 
asked to be permitted to have a cheap, 
simple, and expeditious tribunal for the 
settlement of their disputes, such as were 

iven to provident societies, and to be 
enabled, like them, to go before a magis- 
trate to decide their differences. It might 
happen that one out of 200 or 300 of the 
parties in such a society might be dishonest, 
and might take some of the partnership 
‘wpa away. He could nct, however, 

e proceeded against, because he was a 
partner; and could anything be more un- 
just than a system of laws which bore thus 
unequally upon the humbler classes of the 
community? His third point was, that they 
should have either a Commission or a Com- 
mittee appointed, who should have the 
power of investigating this great subject, 
and who should report from time to time 
to Parliament upon what measures should 
be introduced. It was not his intention to 
seek for a repeal of the present partner- 
ship laws. All he required was that the 
law of limited liability should be permis- 
sive, and should run side by side with the 
present laws. He desired that parties 
should be permitted to lend any given sums 
for a period of not less than twelve months, 
taking a share in the profits; and that any 
claims of a partner should be postponed to 
those of all the other creditors, the partner 
being only liable for the amount of his 
capital invested. If this proposal were 
carried out, he thought it would be going 
a great way to remedy the evils of which 
he complained; and he trusted that his 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Board of Trade would give the House an 
assurance that the charters to which he 
referred would be issued at a much more 
moderate rate than heretofore. There was 
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a great and increasing desire upon the 
of the mass of the people to obtain 
this boon, and that they should be per- 
mitted to display their own intelligence in 
the disposition of their capital. Mr. Por- 
ter, Mr. John Stuart Mill, and several 
other intelligent persons, had declared their 
assent to the proposition which he sub- 
mitted ‘to them,.as well as several other 
individuals eminent for their talents and 
their benevolence. As an instance of the 
salutary effect of giving the workpeople an 
interest in order, he would repeat an anec- 
dote related to him by a most intelligent 
ntleman, the Secretary of the American 
gation. In the city of New York, upon 
the occasion of a riot, it was feared that 
some of the common people who had joined 
together would unite to put out the gas 
lights. ‘‘ I have got no fear of that,” 
said a resident of the city. ‘‘ There is 
not a man possessed of 101. who has not a 
share in the company. These will perform 
the duties of most efficient constables.”’ 
And he was right; no violence of the kind 
was attempted. He would give another 
example of the salutary working of these 
co-operative societies: —In the town of 
Bilston, which he visited as a Commis- 
sioner of the Board of Health, some per- 
sons established a gas company, and they 
had the good sense to place the shares at 
so low a figure as 5/1. The consequence 
was that almost all the intelligent workmen 
in the town had a share, which paid seven 
per cent upon their capital. It was 
necessary, however, in the first instance, 
to have an Act of Parliament, and a hun- 
dred other places might do the same thing 
but for the expense of a separate Act. He 
believed there was nothing of greater im- 
portance than removing the legal obstacles 
which stood in the way of the investments 
of the humbler and middle classes, and he 
therefore trusted his Motion would be 
agreed to. 
Mr. EWART seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“ That a Standing Committee, or unpaid Com- 
mission, to consider, suggest, and report from 
time to time, measures to remove legal and other 
obstacles which impede the investments and in- 
dustry of the humbler classes.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE could assure his 
hon. Friend that he was not disposed to 
undervalue the importance of the subject, 
or withhold the tribute of sincere respect 
which the great time and attention he had 
bestowed upon the subject richly merited. 

VOL. CXIX. [rump seriEs.] 
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He quite agreed with him that nothing 
could be more important than that habits 
of industry and economy should be en- 
couraged amongst the humbler and work- 
ing classes, by removing any obstacles 
which impeded the investment of capital. 
But he might differ from his hon. Friend 
in believing that it ought to be the object 
of the Government to encourage the hum- 
bler classes in undertakings of a specula- 
tive character, that promised great gains, 
but which, on that account, were more or 
less insecure. It was most important that, 
as far as advice and direction could be 
given to the working classes, they should 
be exhorted, in laying by their savings, to 
look to the security of their investments, 
and not to those large returns which were 
by a natural law always connected with 
some degree of insecurity. It was there- 
fore that he ventured to express a doubt 
of the soundness of the opinions advanced 
by his hon. Friend. The discussion in 
which they were now engaged most ma- 
terially affected the other question previ- 
ously under the consideration of the House. 
He held, that no more important subject 
could occupy the attention of Government 
and the Parliament than that of the sav- 
ings banks; and he confidently expected 
that his right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would be able to intro- 
duce a sound, just, and secure system, 
which he trusted would receive the assent 
of Parliament. When he (Mr. Labouchere) 
talked of the encouragement or the advice 
given to the humbler classes, he held that 
this class of the community should be as 
free as any other, and that the most entire 
freedom was best for all parties. He de- 
sired that there should be no restrictions 
in law upon the investments of either the 
humbler or the richer classes, further than 
those which experience showed were neces- 
sary to guard against fraud. With regard 
to the Motion of his hon. Friend, he could 
not assent to the expediency of having a 
Commission or a Committee to make sug- 
gestions, neither could he recollect any 
recedent for such a course being adopted. 
t was the intention of the Government to 
issue a Commission carefully to consider 
the whole law of partnership. He was of 
opinion, considering the enormous amount 
of capital existing in this country, and the 
great changes which had of late years 
taken place in the commercial relations of 
the whole world, that the law of partner- 
ship ought to be carefully considered and 
revised, with a view to make any improve- 
Z 
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ments in the present state of the law of 
which it was susceptible. At the same 
time, with regard to the t question, 
whether this country should abandon the 
principle of unlimited liability which it had 
always observed, and adopt that system 
which he admitted more generally prevail- 
ed among the countries of the world; of a 
limited liability, by which personé might 
give their names to undertakings though 
liable only to a small portion of their for- 
tunes, his own private opinion always had 
been and still remained averse to any such 
great fundamental change in the practice 
of the country. His hon. Friend had com- 
plained that there were three great causes 
which acted as obstacles to the investments 
of the working classes. The first was 
that very law of partnership to which he 
had alluded. His hon. Friend said truly 
that it was found to Work against many of 
those associations and schemes which had 
jately been devised, especially those under- 
takings in which the working classes united 
together for the supplying of capital as 
well as labour. His own opinion was, that 
men should be allowed to judge for them- 
selves with regard to these working asso- 
ciations and co-operative societies. He 
was not unobserving of what was taking 
place in this country, and he was quite 
aware there existed, and was spreading, a 
system of establishing societies of that 
description. He did not entertain any 
sanguine expectation of the success of 
such associations, in a commercial point of 
view; but, believing that the working men 
thought differently from himself—that they 
could unite the profits of capital with the 
gains of labour—he should be sorry to 
leave them with any just grounds of com- 
plaint that anything in the law prevented 
their making the attempt. He had look- 
ed lately very carefully into the law on 
that subject, and he found that the Joint- 
Stock Companies Act did interpose an ob- 
stacle; and, as he believed, an obstacle which 
was never intended by its framers, to the 
working of societies of that description. 
If it had been enough to have repealed 
that portion of the Joint Stock Companies 
Act, he should have felt it his duty to 
have proposed such a measure to the 
House. But he found also that it was 
necessary to go further, and not merely to 
repeal obstacles, but to alter the general 
principles of the law of partnership. He 
was not there to pronounce whether that 
ought to be done or not; all he said was, 
he thought it a very grave step, and a very 
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serious thing for Parliament to give such 
encouragement as must be implied from 
their sanction of that alteration. The Go- 
vernment was anxious, however, that this 

uestion should be carefully considered by 
the Commission which it was theit inten- 
tion to propose, and he trusted the retom- 
mendations which would be offered would 
allow of sound improvements, and, if case 
rélief.should be denied, present the reasons 
for such denial, after a deliberate and 
searching inquiry. The other complaint 
made by his hon. Friend was, of the ex- 
pense of the charters of limited liability, 
given by the Board of Trade. He (Mr. 
Labouchere) must admit those expenses 
were greater than he wished. He took 
advantage of the Bill of last Session ton- 
siderably to reduce them—he thought by 
one-fourth—but he was in hopes that di- 
minution would havé been greater, and he 
should very gladly avail himself of any 
opportunity which might offer, further to 
reduce those expenses. The case instanced 
by his hon. Friend of a charter having ¢ost 
1,2007., was not likely to recur again; it 
was a peculiar one; the provisions were 
very cumbrous, and therefore the fees were 
more than ordinarily heavy. With regard 
to the other modes of investment of thé 
savings of the working classes, he need 
not advert to them at any length. There 
was one mode which he believed was as 
natural to the human heart in the hum- 
blest as in the most exalted rank; he 
meant the acquisition of land. He believed 
the Statutes of last Session had very con- 
siderably facilitated the acquisition of land, 
and whoever had lived in those parts of the 
country where small parcels of land were 
sold, well knew the great desire which ex- 
isted amongst the humbler classes to be- 
come possessed of however small a portion. 
He was of opinion that feeling ought to be 
encouraged. He believed it added to the 
means, the happiness, and the self-respect 
of those possessed of a portion of the soil 
of the country, without being merely the 
means of profitable investment; and he 
should, therefore, rejoice at any further 
facilities being given to the acquisition of 
land among the humbler classes. Having 
already stated to the House that it was the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
issue a Commission to consider the whole 
law of partnership, he supposed he need 
not go further into that question. He 
thought the Joint Stock Companies Act 
required some alteration; it had effected 
great good, but was most cumbrous in its 
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structure, and might be simplified with 
advantage. He confidently expected some 
useful improvements would result from the 
labours of the Commissioners. At the 
same time his own opinion led him to hope 
that the result of those labours would not 
overturn those fundamental principles on 
which the law of partnership rested, suit- 
ed, a8 he considered them to be, to the 
éireumstances and habits of the country. 
The Government, believing that the time 
was come when inquiry ought to be made, 
would issue a Commission for the purpose, 
as being more suitable than a Committee 
of the House; and, therefore, he trusted 
his hon. Friend would not persist in his 
Motion, but feel satisfied with the assur- 
ance now given. 

Mr. MOFFATT said, that the satis- 
faction he had felt at the announcement of 
a Commission on the law of partnership 
had been considerably qualified by the 
fact, as he had understood the right hon. 
Getitleman, that the gravest and most 
serious principle involved in it, namely, un- 
limited liability, would not be approached. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE could assure the 
hon. Gentleman that the instructions to 
the Commission would be of the most un- 
restricted nature. He had only been en- 
deavouring to explain his own sentiments 
upon the subject. 

Mk. MOFFATT was glad to hear this 
avowal; because it seemed to him that the 
whole weight of evidence taken before the 
Committee last year was very much in 
favour of limited liability as it at present 
existed in most parts of the United States, 
Holland, France, and some of the com- 
mefcial States of Germany. 

Mr. HEADLAM congratulated the hon. 
Gentleman who had moved the Resolution, 
that there was a good hope of the favour- 
able termination of his exertions. He did 
not think the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Labouchere) had been quite fair in attri- 
buting to the hon. Gentleman a desire to 
encourage the investments of the savings 
of the humbler classes in schemes of a 
speculative character. The hon. Gentle- 
man’s object was, to put it in the power of 
poor persons to obtain capital on better 
terms, with which to carry on their busi- 
ness. In 1847, he (Mr. Headlam) had 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill for the 
formation of joint-stock companies on the 
principle of limited partnership; and he 
was still of opinion that that principle 
would be much more advan usly ap- 
plied to such companies than the present. 
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He was perfectly satisfied that the existing 
law of partnership did not act well upon 
a wealthy body, either as regarded the 
parties themselves or their creditors. There 
was no tribunal to decide between partners 
except the Court of Chancery; and even 
that did not decide for the disputes of a 
continuing partnership, so that there was 
really no power by which shareholders 
could call their directors to account, or 
settle their disputes amongst themselves; 
and, even if they submitted to a disso- 
lution, the ap to the Court of Chan- 
cery would involve a ruinous expense. 
Nor did he think that the principle of un- 
limited liability was so embedded in our 
law as the right hon. Gentleman seemed 
to think. The railway companies, the 
companies which had charters, and the 
Bank of England, were all founded on 
the opposite principle; and it was acted 
upon in nearly all foreign countries, with- 
out causing any of those evils which the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to anticipate 
from its adoption at home. 

Mr. J. i. SMITH said, the great 
question with the working classes was not 
generally so much the amount of the 
yearly interest they obtained upon their 
savings, as the certainty that they could 
recover them whenever they pleased. He 
thought that encouragement to the associ- 
ations which had been spoken of would do 
much injury by fostering habits of — 
lation or of improvidence, which would be 
sure to result when the working people 
found that the savings which they had 
hoarded with such care were wasted by 
imprudent investments. He did not think, 
however, that there would be any great or 
important difficulty in giving persons de- 
sirous to associate together with a small 
capital the means of settling their disputes 
inter se, the want of which he believed 
formed a much more serious obstacle in 
such associations than the question of 
limited or unlimited liability. He begged 
therefore most earnestly to draw the at- 
tention of the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade and of 
the Government to this point. If the 
House would read the evidence given be- 
fore the Committee last year, they would 
find that all the witnesses considered this 
their chief grievance; and it was in fact 
@ grievance which had created more dis- 
content amongst the working classes than 
any other whatever. In conclusion, he 
felt sure that the importance of the gene- 
tal question would secure for it a prompt 
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and close attention, intimately connected 
as it was with the prosperity of the coun- 
try and its future progress amongst the 
nations. 
Mr. COBDEN said, he had been ap- 
inted of the Committee last year, but as 
e was also then a Member of two other 
Committees he was prevented from giving 
more than a partial attention to the sub- 
ject; but as the whole question was to be 
referred to a Commission, and as the. sub- 
ject was one which had occupied considera- 
ble attention in the commercial world, he 
should like to say one or two words upon 
it. He did not intend to refer to the legal 
settlement of partnerships, for there was 
one branch of the question which was a total 
legal one. No doubt there was a great 
grievance in the want of some more sum- 
mary mode of settling disputes between 
partners. That was a matter, however, 
which he left to the legal Gentlemen; but the 
question of limited liability was one upon 
which commercial men ought to be con- 
sulted. Now, the remarks of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. J. A. Smith), whose opin- 
ion was certainly entitled to great weight 
upon commercial subjects, were adverse to 
those entertained by the majority of com- 
mercial men, and the observations of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Labouchere) 
seemed to go in the same direction; but 
neither he nor the commercial men whom 
he had been able to consult, could see any 
valid reason why this country should be an 
exception to the rest of the commercial 
world with regard to the question of limited 
or unlimited liability. The question di- 
vided itself into two propositions, namely, 
as it regarded joint-stock companies and 
private partnerships; but he could never 
see why any given number of gentlemen, 
because they had capital, power, and in- 
fluence enough in that House to carry their 
Bill, should obtain a privilege which they 
denied to humbler individuals who had not 
more than 5,0002. or 10,0002. with which to 
eaary on their business. It was surely only 
justice to give the same facilities to small 
undertakings as were enjoyed by large ones. 
He said this not with the view of tempting 
the working men to enter largely into those 
speculations which the hon. Member for 
Shrewsbury (Mr. Slaney) had alluded to. 
He thought that working men in this coun- 
try laboured under a very great delusion in 
supposing that they should derive a greater 
amount of benefit from the investment of 
capital by being themselves capitalists, than 
they did now by being labourers paid by 
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wages. Take a large manufacturing con- 
cern, where the capitalist had 1,000 people 
in his employment, and it would be gene- 
rally found that, at first sight, there was a 
feeling of grievance on the part of the 
great multitude of working men that they 
should be receiving wages, while the capi- 
talist was deriving profit from his capital. 
But, on analysis, it would be found that 
these working men got a great deal more 
of the profits in the shape of wages, while 
the concern was managed by one responsi- 
ble capitalist, than they would do if they 
were joint-stock partners, who elected their 
own manager, and share the profits of the 
stock. He was decidedly of opinion that 
the working classes had nothing to gain by 
upsetting the present system of society, in 
which the profits and stock went to one, 
and the labour and wages to another. But, 
while holding this opinion, he was for giv- 
ing to the working classes the fullest op- 
portunity of trying experiments for them- 
selves. And so long as they were prevented, 


or deprived of facilities for entering into - 


joint-stock associations—so long as obsta- 
cles were put in the way of this by the 
enormous trouble and cost of obtaining 
Acts of Parliament or charters—so long 
the sense of grievance would be left on 
their minds, and they’could uot be per- 
suaded that they would not enjoy greater 
advantages provided they were allowed to 
carry on their business on the co-operative 
system alluded to. With regard to the other 
branch of the question, private partner- 
ships, he was an advocate for the system 
of limited liability. There would be very 
great advantage in allowing an individual 
possessing capital to place at the disposal 
of a partner who had not capital, but who 
had skill, a certain amount, on which he 
should receive a share of the profits of the 
business. According to the present Eng- 
lish law, a man putting any portion of his 
capital into any concern, and receiving & 
share of the profits, was liable to the whole 
amount of his fortune, as Lord Eldon said, 
to his last shilling, and the last acre he 
might possess. On the Continent, and in 
great part of America, the system of limit- 
ed liability prevailed. Its advantage was 
this, that men of ingenuity, men of cha- 
racter, inventors, those who had the skill 
and the conduct necessary for successfully 
carrying on a business, had the opportunity 
of profiting by an advance of capital, of li- 
mited amount, from a capitalist, who would 
be willing to advance a limited sum, with 


a limited risk, on condition of sharing fairly 
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in the profits of the business, which he 
would not do under the present law, know- 
ing that the whole amount of his capital 
would be at risk, and responsible for the 
conduct of the business carried on by the 
acting partners. It was said, that by a 
system of limited responsibility the com- 
mercial world would be deceived, and the 
people would be induced to trust a concern 
carried on under this system, because they 
knew a certain rich man had a share in the 
business, and would thereby incur a loss, 
owing to their undue confidence. What did 
this argument amount to? It proclaimed 
that the commercial world, the great bank- 
ers, the capitalists of this country, were not 
competent to take care of themselves, and to 
judge whether people were trustworthy or 
not. On the Continent, and in America, he 
believed, it was customary to advertise the 
names of the partners who advanced capital 
to a concern, and the amount they ad- 
vanced. Thus the whole commercial world 
knew what they were trusting. They 
trusted perhaps two or three young men, 
who were the gérants, as they were called, 
in carrying on the business; they trusted 
to the character and skill of those, and 
also to the 10,000/. or 20,000/. that might 
be known to be advanced by a partner who 
was not actively engaged in the business, 
and not actually responsible beyond the 
amount of his advance. They knew that 
these young men were liable to the whole 
extent of their fortune; they knew what 
security they possessed; and if, knowing 
all this, they choose to give credit unduly, 
it was their own fault, and they must take 
the consequences. That House had no 
need to legislate to protect the very intel- 
ligent people on the other side of Temple- 
bar from losing their property by giving 
too easy credit. That was a matter which 
might fairly be left to themselves. He 
argued in favour of this system, because 
he thought it would diffuse capital in this 
country. It would tend to attract capital 
from the wealthy into the hands of the de- 
serving and meritorious persons who could 
give profitable employment to that capital. 
It was said there was always plenty of 
capital to be had by anybody in this coun- 
try. There was, no doubt, plenty of 
capital in few hands; but there was a 
great want of diffusion of capital; and 
there was a greater inequality of fortune 
in this country than in any country in the 
world. He would not pass any law to 
forcibly diffuse capital, but he would re- 
move every obstacle which prevented it 
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diffusing itself. The complaint of the 
present law was, that it stood in the way 
of transactions between man and man; it 

revented the marriage of skill and capital 
y means of limited. libility; it forbade 
the banns between them in this matter. 
Let skilful and industrious men who want- 
ed capital be left to make their own 
arrangements; and so long as they made 
public their bargains, there could be no 
complaint on the part of those who trusted 
them. A most intelligent witness, Mr. 
Commissioner Fane, of the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy, who was examined before the Com- 
mittee last year, went still further, and 
thought he had impregnable ground for 
the position he took up. He argued in 
favour of limited liability, even when there 
was no publication of the banns of mar- 
riage between the parties; he said that if 
parties liked to make a private contract, 
if people knew that they were trusting 
A, B, and C, they had no right to com- 
plain that D, who was behind the scenes, 
had made a private bargain to share in 
the profits. But, without insisting on this 
view of the subject, he contended that in 
the other species of partnership, where 
full publicity was given to the terms, and 
where the public knew whom they were 
trusting, they would have no reason what- 
ever to complain if they lost their money 
by undue confidence. What we wanted 
in this country was greater facility for the 
employment of capital—greater facilities 
for those possessing capital to employ it. 
He knew that in some parts of the City 
there was a strong feeling against this 
system. One day when he was absent 
from the Committee last year, Mr. Cotton, 
of the Bank of England, and others, had 
expressed a hostile feeling towards the 
system of limited liability; but there was 
a total absence of argument on the part 
of these gentlemen when their reasons 
were brought to the test. They gave 
their opinion; that opinion might have 
been a prejudice, or it might have been 
something derived from other people. But 
let hon. Gentlemen weigh the evidence, 
and they would find on the side of those 
who argued for limited liability, reasons, 
facts, arguments, and strong principles; 
and on the other side something very like 
arbitrary opinions, the dicta of men accus- 
tomed to decide the course of the market 
by their will and word, and not accustomed 
to give reasons for what they did. He 
thought the great capitalists of the City 
took a wrong view of this matter. It 
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would be more profitable to them to have 
the opportunity of investing capital in the 
concerns which would certainly be opened 
by an alteration of the laws of partner- 
ship, than to have their money lying at 
1 or 1} per cent. At present capital was 
dammed up, and instead of gradually dif- 
fusing itself in fertilising streams, it occa- 
sionally devastated its banks, and produced 
ruin and misery through the whole field of 
commercial enterprise, instead of advan- 
tage. Let them offer every facility they 
could for the investment of capital, or, at 
least, remove every obstacle that stood in 
the way of its fair investment; and he had 
no doubt whatever the great capitalists of 
the country would derive quite as much 
advantage from the alteration of the law 
as any other class of the community. He 
hoped the hon. Member for Shrewsbury 
would not press his Motion to a division, 
He thought the proposal of the right hon. 
President of the Board of Trade to refer 
the subject to a Commission, was the best 
course that could be taken. The whole 
question was contained in that of the law 
of partnership and limited liability; and 
the hon. Mover would not serve his pur- 
pose by pushing his question into any more 
vague field of inquiry. A full investiga- 
tion was the great object in view; and, 
notwithstanding the many difficulties he 
had had to contend with, the hon. Gentle- 
man might console himself with having 
already conferred great advantages upon 
the commercial world. 

Mr. SOTHERON feared that the hum- 
bler classes, for whom the hon. Member 
for Shrewsbury (Mr. Slaney) had appeal- 
ed to the House, would after the Commis- 
sion be as far from their object as they 
were at the present moment. He quite 
agreed that unlimited liability deterred the 
risking capital in concerns; but in that 
question those parties were not at all in- 
terested. The real grievance with them 
was not the risk of their small capital, but 
the absence of some means of adjusting 
disputes among themselves, and to the laws 
for regulating friendly societies they must 
look for the means of affording a remedy. 
He believed that co-operative societies 
would do well in looking to the enactments 
contained in the Friendly Societies Acts 
for assistance in the settlement of disputes. 
With regard to the law of partnership, he 
must repeat the opinion which he had ex- 

ressed before the Committee, that the 

t way of giving the go-by to partner- 
ships in the nature of co-operative societies 

Mr. Cobden 
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was by encouraging persons who had small 
capitals to advance them to i 
by way of loan, and to pass an enactment 
authorising interest to be paid thereon in 
roportion to the amount of the t 
ae 0" What his hon. Friend oe 
would be best carried out by these means, 
ot EWART hoped that there was 
mistake in supposing that the right h 
Gentleman the President of the Bound of 
Trade intended to limit the inquiry to the 
law of partnership. He was anxious, 
however, to express his opinion that the 
question of limited or unlimited liability 
was not interesting merely to a particular 
class of society, but was a principle of ge- 
neral application. Capital was constantly 
struggling to break the bonds which beset 
it, and they said that railway companies and 
other undertaking were based upon the 
a of limited liability. Therefore, 
the law of limited liability in partnerships 
was not so alien to the practice of this 
eountry as had been represented. In 
America and other countries parties looked 
to the amount of capital subscribed, and 
not to the names of the proprietors. Why 
should not they do the same here? He 
rejoiced to see the probability of some prac- 
tical result being now attained from the 
diseussions which had taken place on this 
subject. 

Mr. T. BARING would not have tres- 
passed upon the House, but for the obser- 
vations of the hon. Member for the West 
Riding (Mr. Cobden). The hon. Gentle- 
man said, limited liability in the case of 
the poor would be, if not productive of in- 
jury, at least of very doubtful advantage; 
but then he urged that the House should 
at once decide in favour of limited liability 
for commereial purposes, and for trading 
concerns. Why, the very object of the 
Commission to dl appointed was to make 
inquiry, and to take the opinion of the eom- 
mercial classes upon the subject; but the 
hon, Gentleman prejudged the question, 
and contended that all the arguments were 
in favour of the scheme. He (Mr. T. Ba- 
ring) admitted that it was a difficult ques- 
tion to decide—there was something to 
look at on both sides. But the hon. Mem- 
ber said, that on looking at the evidence 
taken before the Committee, he found that 
the gentlemen on the other side of Temple- 
bar urged their opinion without one word 
of argument; that there was nothing but 
the simple wish of men aceustomed to the 
arbitrary dictation of the employment of 
capital. He should have thought the hon. 
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Gentleman was treading on rather tender 
ground when he alluded to the arbitrary 
dictation of the employment of eapital. 
He must have forgotten that he himself 
had, on more than one occasion, been a 
party to preseribing the manner in which 
there should be an employment of capital 
for particular purposes. And then the 
hon. Gentleman was for perfect freedom of 
capital. He would tell the hon, Gentle- 
man, who said no argument had been 
brought forward on that side, that limited 
liability might be defended in one country, 
and in one state of the circulation of capital, 
and might not be wanted in another. They 
might have France, where there was plenty 
of eapital, but a limited spirit of enterprise, 
and where people would not embark their 
capital in business without limited liability; 
or they might have America, where there 
was unlimited enterprise, but limited capi- 
tal; and then came the want of the union 
of capital contributed from a variety of 
quarters for purposes of commerce; and 
there partnerships with limited liability 
might prove useful. But in this country 
they surely had enough of capital, and no 
want of enterprise; and if he were to say 
why we did not require limited liability, 
he would ask whether the competition in 
every branch of trade and commerce was 
not so great as to have reduced profits to 
the lowest scale; and whether they could 
have any better proof that there was no 
want of the diffusion of capital than the 
very small profits that existed? The hon. 
Gentleman said, ‘‘ Marry capital with en- 
terprise ; take some fat easy man, with 
plenty of money, and join him with one or 
more active men of business who has plenty 
of enterprise.” He was afraid, however, 
the fruits of that legitimate union would 
not be so favourable to trade as the hon. 
Gentleman supposed. He rather believed 
that when a man with no money united in 
this way with a rich man, the poor partner 
having only skill and enterprise, and no 
eapital to lose, the rich man having money 
but no responsibility in the business, and 
no character to lose, the result would be 
that in cases of failure the man whose 
charaeter was at stake lost no money, and 
the man whose money was at stake had 
still an unblemished character, What was 
necessary for credit in this country was, 
that the man with the money should be 
responsible for the character of the busi- 
ness; and they ought never to do away with 
that which fixed in the right quarter that 
amount of censure which to 9 certain de- 
gree attached to the man that failed in 
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business. He did not mean to have said 
anything on this question, but gould not 
allow the hon. Gentleman to taunt those 
who held these views with going before the 
Committee, and not having 9 shadow of 
ag for the opinion they entertained. 

e was ready to admit it was a difficult 
subject—that it was an open question, and 
if the result of this Commission was the 
introduction of a Bill, he very much doubt- 
ed whether it would be possible to guard 
against frauds. It was very doubtful in- 
deed, whether, in the present state of trade 
in this country, any fresh stimulus to enter- 
prise was required. Another point to be 
considered was, that they might haye 
great commercial companies establishe! 
with limited liability, and that there was 
great danger of these large companies 
underselling and crushing all the small 
traders. 

Mr. TRELAWNY said, he had read 
the blue book on the subject, and was of 
opinion that it was one which ought to be 
approached with great caution. There 
was, however, an instance in which the 
principle of limited liability was in actual 
operation to a great extent. In Cornwall, 
under what was called the cost-book prin- 
ciple, thousands of shares in mines were 
held without any liability beyond their 
amount, and were transferred with facility. 
This system had been at work in that part 
of England for. years, was generally well 
understood, and was not found to haye oc- 
casioned any evil. His opinion was, that, 
if a Commission were appointed, it ought 
also to inquire into the banking laws, be- 
cause the subject, as limited by the terms 
of the hon, Member for Shrewsbury’s Mo- 
tion, was apt to lead the working classes to 
form expectations of millennial happiness 
which could never be realised. here 
was, at the present time, too much already 
of this spirit abroad; and it was owing, 
he believed, in a great degree, to the man- 
ner in which certain subjects were debated 
in that House. Protectionism, for in- 
stance, was a sort of socialism in disguise, 
founded on the doctrine that it was neces- 
sary to foster one trade because it was 
better than other trades—an idea ana- 
logous to that of socialist co-operation—as 
much so as the doctrines of Louis Blanc 
or Cabet. The House fostered socialist 
views too much, and then wondered at the 
fruits that they produced. The present 
strike of the engineers had arisen from 
the support given by the noble Lord at 
the head of the Goyernment to the Fac- 
tory Bill. He believed that those two cir- 
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cumstances were as much cause and effect 
as any two facts which bore that relation to 
each other. He warned the labouring 
classes not to compete with capitalists, 
under the delusive idea of realising a mil- 
lennial happiness. 

Mr. SLANEY, in reply, thanked the 
House for the kind notice which had been 
taken of his own humble exertions in the 
matter, and he wished to say that his Mo- 
tion was not confined to the working classes, 
but had for its object the removal of ob- 
stacles to investment which pressed upon 
all classes. He was glad the Government 
had conceded an inquiry; and, although he 
knew that men of the greatest abilities 
entertained different opinions on the sub- 
ject, he had great hopes of a satisfactory 
result. He should therefore depend upon 
the promise of the Government to issue a 
Commission for that purpose, and would 
beg leave to withdraw the Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


DUTY ON CARRIAGES. 

Sm De LACY EVANS, in moving, 
pursuant to notice, for leave to bring in a 
Bill to modify the duty on Carriages, said 
that he proposed that there should be in 
fature only three classes or rates of pay- 
ment, instead of the thirteen or fourteen 
now enforced. His proposition was for a 
duty of 31. for four-wheeled carriages 
drawn by two horses, 21. for four-wheeled 
carriages drawn by one horse, and 11. for 
two-wheeled carriages. That was the pro- 
position which he had the honour to submit 
to the House, though not as a volunteer, 
for the fact was that the whole of the 
eoachmakers throughout the kingdom 
complained that their trade was deeply 
depressed, as the right hon. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was well aware, from the 
numerous petitions on the subject that had 
reached him. He (Sir De L. Evans) had, 
however, only been selected as the organ 
of their complaints, because the greater 
number of the coachmakers carried on 
business in the city which he had the good 
fortune to represent. At this period of 
the evening, and in the present state of 
the House, it would ill become him to 
speak at any length on the subject, and 
therefore he would refer but to one point 
to show the unsatisfactory nature of this 
tax, and that was the duty on four-wheeled 
carriages let to hire. In the whole king- 
dom there were a thousand coachmakers, 
and yet, owing to the nature of the tax 
which was imposed, only 507 carriages 
last year, and 461 carriages this year, 
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were let to hire throughout the country. 
The duty from this ame amounted last 
year to 3,0411., and this year only to 
2,7601., which, deducting the expense of 
collection, would probably not bring in 
more than 1.5000. to the Exchequer. 
Now, what was the reason that the tax 
fell off so from year to year? The tax 
was 61. a year; but as that tax was pay- 
able if the carriage were hired but for a 
single day, and the average time of letting 
was not more than three months in the 
year, in point of fact the coachmaker paid 
at the rate of 251. yearly. The party 
hiring the earriage—the consumer, if he 
might use the expression—had of course 
to pay the tax ultimately, and he believed 
that this was the only thing manufactured 
in this country, except hair powder, which 
paid an annual tax. If there were no 
other grievance than this of which the 
coachmakers had to complain, it would 
be one for the favourable consideration 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. For thirteen 
years successively this tax had fallen 
from 10,0002. till it reached its present 
amount. With the increase of population 
and the general increase of prosperity, 
this item of taxation exhibited a decrease 
year after year. That would serv: to show 
that there must be something wrong in 
the tax itself. The present rates of dut 
on carriages varied from about 91. to Li. 
and some shillings; and there were a va- 
riety of exemptions, which led to all sorts 
of frauds and evasions, or at any rate to 
a deviation from the spirit of the Act. 
There were four Acts of Parliament by 
which the duties on carriages were im- 
posed; and as the clauses contained a 
great variety of exemptions, there were, 
consequently, all sorts of evasions and 
frauds practised. For instance, four- 
wheeled carriages, with wheels of less 
than 30 inches in diameter, drawn by 
mules or ponies of less than 12 hands in 
height, were exempt from duty. This 
was intended for the relief of persons in 
humble cireumstances; but the advertise- 
ments respecting ‘‘ brilliant pony equipages 
under tax,”” which were so plentifully in- 
serted in the newspapers, showed that 
these were not the persons who profited by 
the exemption. Then there was the dog- 
cart exemption, which flourished most ex- 
tensively, many noblemen, and even, as 
he was told, members of the episcopal 
bench, availing themselves of it. It was 
only necessary to show a receipt from the 
builder for 211. to the surveyor, and to 
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have the name of the owner painted on 


the cart, and the thing was done. But it 
so happened that a dog-cart, with springs, 
could not be built for 21/.; and thousands 
on thousands of cases occurred in which 
parties exerted, and successfully exerted, 
théir ingenuity to evade the- annual pay- 
ment of 31. 5s. Sometimes a dog-cart, 
which could not be made under 40U., was 
sold for 211., but then 197. was given for 
a whip. Sometimes the gentleman who 
ordered the drag would not pay more than 
the legal price himself, but his wife would 
take care that the tradesman did not suffer. 
The House was about to deprive the elec- 
tors of St. Albans of their franchise for 
septennial corruption; but the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
chequer was unwittingly causing corrup- 
tion annually a hundredfold greater than 
was committed in that unfortunate borough. 
He trusted, therefore, that the right hon. 
Gentleman would take this matter into his 
consideration, and allow him to introduce 
this Bill. He believed that the rates of 
duty which he proposed, would yield as 
much revenue as was now produced from 
this source, while at the same time thirty- 
eight different classes of skilled artificers 
would obtain greatly increased employ- 
ment. 

Mr. W. 
Motion. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was afraid that he could 
not at present agree to the Motion of his 
hon. and gallant Friend. At the same 
time he must do him the justice to say 
that he had very fairly stated his case; 
and he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
should not speak the truth if he did not 
admit that that there was a good deal in 
the operation of the tax which was not at all 
satisfactory. He also must say that of all 
the various persons who had done him the 
honour to wait on him to ask for a revision 
or reduction of taxation, no persons had 
made a fairer statement than those who had 
asked for the reduction of the carriage duty. 
He did not think, however, that the cal- 
culations which his hon. and gallant Friend 
had made as to the amount which would 
be received if the proposed rates were sub- 
stituted, were quite justified by the infor- 
mation which he had obtained. He hardly 
remembered any ae reduction of tax- 
ation, on making which he had not been 
told that he knew nothing about the mat- 
ter, and that in the end the tax would 
produce a much larger amount than before. 


WILLIAMS seconded the 
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In his opinion, one of the most unjust of 
the direct taxes—taxes which were begin- 
ning to be unpopular with hon. Members 
on that (the Ministerial) side of the House, 
though some time ago they directed their 
principal energies against indirect taxation 
—one of the most unjust of the direct 
taxes, was the duty on stamps upon con- 
veyances. He had, therefore, made a pro- 
posal to effect some reduction in that par- 
ticular; but the House thought proper to 
carry that reduction a good deal further 
than he had himself proposed, and he was 
told that the estimated loss of 500,0001. 
under this head was grossly exaggerated, 
and that the revenue would not suffer a 
loss of half that amount. Now, the loss 
on the first complete year of the reduced 
duty was 497,0007. Calculations so very 
accurate as this could not always be ex- 
pected; but the result served to show 
that the officers of the tax department 
were more correct in their estimates than 
hon. Gentlemen in that House, He quite 
agreed that it was desirable in many re- 
spects to alter the mode in which the car- 
riage tax was imposed; but that could not 
be done without resorting to one of two 
alternatives—either by submitting to a 
considerable loss of revenue, or by bring- 
ing under taxation a large class of carriages 
which at present did not pay any duty. 
The least sum which would be lost to the 
revenue, if the rates proposed by his hon. 
Friend were adopted, would be 200,000/., 


‘assuming that only the carriages now 


taxed would be liable. What amount would 
be received if other carriages not now pay- 
ing duty were charged, would be matter 
for speculation. Among those who were 
now exempted were a large number of 
persons who had market carts—a class of 
carriages which had increased to an enor- 
mous extent, but which would be taxed if 
his hon. and gallant Friend’s proposal were 
adopted by the House. At the same time 
he was satisfied that the opposition to the 
modification of the tax which his hon. and 
learned Friend proposed, would be greater 
than he anticipated; because he had seen 
several deputations on the subject, and he 
knew that the feeling in the south of Eng- 
land was by no means so favourable to the 
modification and extension of the tax as it 
was in the north. He could not, there- 
fore, agree to a plan which he believed 
would entail a considerable loss to the 
revenue; and certainly, in the present 
state of the financial prospects of the year, 
with the unascertained duration of the 
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war that was going on in South Africa, 
he very much doubted whether he should 
be able to afford any money for the redue- 
tion of taxation, He thought it weuld, 
under such circumstanees, be extremely 
premature to sacrifice revenue to the ex- 
tent of 200,000/., as he should be obliged 
to do if he agreed to the proposal of his 
hon. and gallant Friend, The proposition 
of his hon, and gallant Friend was not the 
only one for the reduction of taxation that 
stood upon the paper this evening. The 
hon. member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
(Mr. Headlam) had a proposal to get rid 
of the duty on stamp receipts, which would 
be a loss to the revenue of 130,0001,; and 
the proposition of his hon, and gallant 
Friend (Sir De L. Evans) would be a sacri- 
fiee of revenue te the extent of 200,000I, 
at least, so that the two schemes would 
not cost less than between 300,000/, and 
400,000/.; he hoped, therefore, the House 
would concur with him in giving his ne- 

tive to the Motion, He agreed with 
hig hon, and gallant Friend, that if the 
state of the revenue would allow of it, some 
modification of this tax might form a fair 
subject of consideration; but it would not 
be safe to vote away taxes in this man- 
ner which might produce a deficiency at 
the end of the year, or at any rate might 
fritter away a surplus that might be 
better employed. He trusted, therefore, 
that the House would reject this proposi- 
tion, and wait till the financial statement 
of the year was laid before them before 
they proceeded to dispose of the surplus 
revenue. 

Sim GEORGE PECHELL said, he was 
greatly disappointed with what had fallen 
from the right hon, the Chancellor of the 
Exehequer, who had again advised hon. 
Members not to commit themselves till he 
brought in the Budget, So he used to tell 
them with regard to the window duties; but 
the House persevered, and they smashed 
the window duties, and he had no doubt 
that ere long they would do the same with 
the earriage duties. Let them look at the 
question in a moral and economical point 
of view. In the library of the House 
were numerous blue books, giving an ac- 
count of the appeals against this tax that 
had been made from time to time; and it 
would be seen that all sorts of evasions 
were continually had recourse to in order 
te avoid the tax. And then let the House 
consider the expense of all the trials and 
agoenle that were continually taking place. 

he right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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quer talked of the loss of revenue that he 
would sustain; but if he balanced that loss 
by the saying that would be effected in 
getting rid of appeals, and of the numerous 
staff of surveyers that were now employed 
to watch evasion of the law, he would see 
that the loss on the one side was balaneed 
by the saving on the other, 


Mr. AGLIONBY regretted that the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer dealt in asser- 
tion rather than in argument. The right 
hon, Gentleman had asserted that the re- 
yenue would lose 200,000/. if this measure 
were passed, but he had not stated to the 
House how he arrived at that conclusion. 
All that the right hon, Gentleman had to 
do was to look at the question in a pounds, 
shillings, and pence point of view; but the 
House of Commons had a right to congider 
the morality of it. At present, the law on 
this subject was so yague and mixed up 
with so many legal terms, that scarcely 
any person could understand what his 
rights were under it; and, to ayoid the 
difficulties and frauds that oeeurred in ¢on- 
sequence, he thought this Bill ought to be 
allowed to be brought in, unless it eould 
be clearly proved that it would occasion a 
diminution of the revenue. Now, he (Mr. 
Aglionby) believed that by the proposition 
of the hon. and gallant Member (Sir De L. 
Evans), the revenue would be greatly in- 
creased. He believed that if a 11. tax was 
levied on all spring carts alike, the farmers 
would gladly pay it, and the revenue would 
be greatly benefited. [Sir De L. Evans: 
But I don’t propose to tax the farmers. ] 
He certainly understood that his hon. and 
gallant Friend exempted nobody—that 
there was to be one uniform tax on all. 
That, at all events, was his proposition; 
and he believed that farmers using spring 
carts to go to market would not object to 
pay the tax; the complaint was that those 
who were able to pay did not pay. 

Sir De LACY EVANS explained that 
he proposed in this measure to eontinue 
the exemption of all bond fide spring carts 
used by farmers and town traders. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, the right 
hon. Chaneellor of the Exchequer admitted 
that the present state of the law was un- 
satisfactory, and his only objection to the 
Motion was, that the revenue would suffer. 
Now, the coachmakers had issued a pam- 
phlet to show that instead of suffering, the 
revenue would gain by this modification. 
Neither did his hon, and gallant Friend 
(Sir De L. Evans), as he (Mr. W. Wil- 
liams) understood him) wish for a reduc- 
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tion of this tax. His hon. and gallant 
Friend maintained, on the contrary, that 
by a just equalisation of the tax, the reve- 
nue would gain, What he (Mr. W, Wil- 
liams) would propose, therefore, was to 
allow the Bill to be brovght in, and then 
let a Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the subject, and give the coachmakers 
an opportunity to prove their statement, 
that , the shales of this measure there 
would be no loss to the revenue, He was 
aware that the right hon. Chancellor of the 
Exehequer had made some nice caleula- 
tions upon the subject; but he must say 
that he had no faith in them, for they had 
been so often proved to be wrong that they 
appeared to be adopted very much at hap- 
hazard. But let them be tested by a 
Committee, and that was all he vue. 
Sm GEORGE STRICKLAND said, 
he was glad to hear the right hon. Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer admit that the 
claim of the coachmakers ought to be 
taken jnto consideration so soon as the 
state of the revenue would allow of it, He 
did not know whether his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend (Sir De L. Evans) ought to 
be satisfied with this declaration; but if he 
did proceed with the Bill, and get it intoa 
Committee, he was afraid he would make 
very little progress in that way, because the 
Committee would feel themselyes bound by 
the calculations of the Government, and 
the result would not be what he wished 
for. He certeinly thought that this duty 
should be remitted, as it tended to decep- 
tion and immorality. He wished that the 
right hon. Gentleman would agree in the 
maxim of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Cockermouth (Mr. Aglionby), that all 
taxes that tended to immorality should be 
remitted, as he thought that in that case 
the country would get rid of that most 
odious of all taxes—the Income tax. But, 
as all taxes were liable to the same impu- 
tation, inasmuch as some of the public 
would endeavour to evade them, he was 
afraid the maxim of his hon. Friend eould 
not in reality be acted upon. Therefore, 
seeing the difficulty there was of remitting 
any taxes, and that the right hon. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was as willing as any 
Member of the House to remit taxes when- 
ever he eould, he thought his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend would do best not to press his 
Motion for the present. He was satisfied 
that the proposition of the hon. Member 
for Coekermouth to lay a tax of li. u 
all spring carts, would bem ost neem 
His hon. Friend said that the farmers 
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carts with they were in the t 
of driving to market. Now he doubted 
very much whether they would be willing 
to pay any such tax, and he thought it 
would be most impolitie te impose it; for 
he could assure the House that a great 
change had taken place in the habits of 
the people sinee the exemption of those 
earts from taxation, Formerly all the 
farmers used to ride to market on horse- 
back, or go in common carts, and he re- 
membered when it was quite usual for a 
farmer to take his wife to market on a 
pillion behind him, But now all that waa 
given up, the adoption of spring carts had 
become universal, and in the present state 
of agriculture it would be most ynwise to 
subject these carts to taxation. 

Sm JOSHUA WALMSLEY thought 
the right hon, Chancellor of the Exehe- 
quer had taken a correct view of the present 
question; first, he had no voy to dise 
pose of; and, second, if he had there was 
no good reason for removing a tax on the 
fact that fraudulent evasions were made 
to avoid it, When there should be a 
surplus he thought the right hon, Gentle- 
man would find it better to take off the 
taxes from those who walked than from 
those who rode. 

Mr. J. ELLIS rose to deny that the 
people would be willing to have their spring 
earts retaxed. He believed it would be 
impossible to do it, and to retax the far- 
mers, of all people. With regard to the 
main question, he agreed with the hon, 
Member for Bolton (Sir J. Walmsley), that 
it would be better to relieve the le at 
large than those who could afford car- 


riages. 

Ma, G, THOMPSON eould not yote 
with the hon. and gallant Member for 
Westminster, not only for the reason state 
by the hon. Member for Bolton (Sir J. 
Walmsley), but because he thought it was a 
question that ought to be taken up in con- 
nexion with another on whieh several meet- 
ings had already been held throughout the 
country, the duty levied on post horses, 
An hon. Member had already given notiee 
of a Motion on that subject, and he yb 
therefore, that the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman would ne his Motien till the 


whole question could be brought under the 
eonsideration of the House. 

Sin De LACY EVANS, in reply, said, 
he did not wish to impose any new tax, 
but to make that which at present existed 
fair and equal. As the only means of ob- 
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taining an expression of a on the sub- 
ject, he would divide the House. 

Motion made, and Question put, “‘ That 
leave be given to bring in a Bill for the re- 
duction of the Duty on Carriages,” 

The House divided :—Ayes 24; Noes 
59: Majority 35. 


RECEIPT STAMPS. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, that the Motion 
of which he had given notice was for the 
Abolition of Stamps imposed upon Re- 
ceipts. He had hoped that the right hon. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would have 
remitted this tax long since, in consequence 
of the representations that had been made 
to him, more especially as the reduction of 
other stamp duties had given great relief to 
the public. The chief argument which, in 
his opinion, was in favour of the abolition 
of this tax, was its systematic evasion on 
the part of the public. This was the 
greatest evil to which a tax could be ex- 
posed. The late Sir Robert Peel was so 
strongly of this opinion that he remitted 
the auction duty, although the remission 
at that time was neither demanded nor 
expected. There were few taxes which 
in principle were more objectionable than 
this, for it was a tax which almost more 
than any other was liable to that great 
moral and practical evil, the being open to 
continual evasion, and with impunity, on 
the part of all classes of society. The 
systematic evasion of the law with respect 
to receipt stamps was best shown by re- 
ference to the decrease in the duty received 
by the Government from this source. Not- 
withstanding the greatly increased number 
of payments which were now made, the re- 
venue from receipt stamps was falling off 
every year. In the year 1848 the amount 
derived from receipt stamps was 162,750. ; 
in 1849, 185,7071.; and in 1850, 153,7681.; 
whilst in 1823, when the population was 
much smaller, the tax produced 185,000/. 
Another great objection to the tax was 
that the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
were, under its operation, made the tools 
ef unprincipled informers, who applied 
them to the purposes of the most flagi- 
tious extortion. The tax was altogether 
inoperative for good, since the practice had 
become so general of paying and receiving 
amounts from the smallest to the greatest, 
withont any stamped formalities, that even 
to offer, much less to receive, a stamped 
receipt was now considered a commercial 
imputation, a personal insult. The opinion 
of the commercial world, as well as of the 
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general public, was altogether opposed to 
this tax. He would, with the permission 
of the House, read a letter which had been 
sent to one of his constituents by a com- 
mon informer :— 


: ‘* London, April 24th, 1850. 

“ Sir—I have not the least doubt but you will 
be surprised at receiving this from me, but neces- 
sity makes men desperate. I have, in the w 
six of your unstamped bills, which if they should 
by chance fall into the hands of the Commis- 
sioners of Stamps and Taxes, you are aware of 
what will be the result. Now, the best way to 
obviate such a chance will be for you to remit me 
a Post Office order for whatever trifle you can 
8 in cash, just to cover my present necessity, 
You shall have, whatever sum it is, returned with- 
in three months, as I expect to realise a little 
money within that time ; and I will send you, by 
return of post, all your unstamped bills. If you 
feel inclined to favour me, let me have an answer 
by return of post; if not, I shall not deem it ne- 
cessary to take any means to prevent the said bills 
from falling into the Commissioners’ hands, which 
it is very possible they may do, unless care is 
taken to prevent it. You will please to direct to 
me, 10, Wilson-court, Wilson-street, Gray’s-inn- 
road, London. You are aware, perhaps, that I 
have had the misfortune to let the Stamp Office 
get hold of one or two lots of bills, which I ho 
you will endeavour to prevent in your case, by 
complying with my suggestion. You can make 
an order payable at Mr. Ogg, Money Order Office, 
Gray’s-inn-road, for what sum you may think 
proper, and by return of post, as I am in great 
need at present, and you will much oblige me, and 
also prevent any ill effects arising from the afore- 
mentioned circumstances, as 1 am afraid the 
Stamp Office will ultimately get hold of all the 
unstamped bills which I have in my possession, 
which will be entirely obviated by your complying 
with my request, as I shall then have it in my 
power to remit them to you, and you can perhaps 
take better care of them than if they are left in 
my hands, OP eae 

“ P.S.—An answer, as I said, by return of 
post, will much oblige, as delays are dangerous, 
and I have enclosed one of your bills, that you 
may know all is right. 

“ To Mr. Daniel Oliver, Wholesale Grocer,” 
He held in his hand a memorial from the 
Chamber of Commerce of Liverpool, re- 
commending the abolition of this tax, and 
stating as a reason for the abolition, that 
it was @ sound guiding principle in legisla- 
tion, that duties to which the country had 
continued to show repugnance, and which 
the Government had not enforced, should 
be abolished. He held in his hand a do- 
eument which had been laid before the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1828, 
where he found the same statements were 
made concerning the malignancy of the 
persons who gave information as to the 
evasion of this tax. It was there said, 
that ‘‘they always originated in malice.” 
He had moved for a return with respect 
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to the threepenny stamp, that being the 
smallest amount of the tax. He found 
that the sum that had been received in 
respect of that stamp duty in 1847-8 was 
22,0751., and there had been that year 
102 prosecutions, and in 1848-9 there was 
a sum of only 19,8461. received, while 
there were 119 prosecutions. They had 
seen the manner in which these prosecu- 
tions had been got up; and he appealed to 
the House whether there was any instance 
where so small a sum was produced by so 
much annoyance and litigation. He be- 
lieved that by a small modification of the 
duty, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might raise, at least, as large an amount 
of revenue as that which he now derived 
from it. He would mention one mode in 
which that might be done. They were all 
acquainted with the system of paying bills 
by means of crossed cheques. There had 
been great doubt thrown on the legality of 
that proceeding by a judgment.that had 
recently been pronounced by Mr. Baron 
Parke. That judgment had only direct 
reference to the case of a cheque crossed 
with the name of a particular banker; but 
the reasoning whereon it was founded, 
applied to cheques crossed in blank. In 
proof of that he read the following sentence 
from the judgment :— 

“The crossing a cheque with the name of a 
banker cannot be meant to operate as an endorse- 
ment to that banker; for it is not meant to 
transfer the property in it to him, and it wants 
the essential ingredient in endorsements, which is 
delivery. It cannot be supposed to be something 
equivalent to a direction to the drawer not to pay 
to the bearer, but to a particular person only, for 
it would then come under the operation of the 
stamp law, 55 Geo. III., which excepts cheques 
payable to bearer.”’ 

He was aware that Mr. Baron Parke had 
thrown out some extra-judicial opinions, 
from which it might be inferred that 
crossing a cheque in blank was valid; 
but the judgment itself proceeded on a 
different principle, and no reliance could 
now be placed on the practice of cross- 
ing cheques. Now, crossed cheques were 
a great convenience to society; and what 
would be easier than to give validity to 
crossed cheques by the payment of a 
stamp duty of only one penny, which, 
he believed, would raise a considerable 
revenue. There was another mode in 
which an evasion of the present law might 
be avoided. If a cheque were drawn on 
a banker in London within a certain dis- 
tance from London, a 50l. penalty was 
incurred; but cheques of that description 
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were constantly being drawn. Let per- 
mission be given for this to be done upon 
payment of a duty of twopence. There 
were various other modes by which valid- 
ity might be given to instruments upon 
payment of a small duty, by which means 
a great benefit would be done to the public. 
It was not for him to propose substitutes 
for the duties sought to be repealed; but 
he had suggested two, and there was no 
doubt that many others far less objection- 
able than the present might be devised. 
When therefore the House had to consider 
on the one hand the serious objections to 


'the tax, and the facility with which the 


same revenue might otherwise be raised, 
he thought it was their duty to accede to 
his Resolution. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was very much afraid that 
if he were to assent to the repeal of this 
tax on the grounds which had stated 
by the hon. Member for Neweastle-upon- 
Tyne, he would soon have but few taxes 
left. They had long heard that certain 
taxes pressed hard on particular interests, 
interfered with some process of manufac- 
ture, or diminished consumption; but al- 
most the sole ground on which his hon. 
Friend had proposed the repeal of this 
tax was, that people did not like to pay it. 
The House had very recently negatived 
the Motion of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Westminster (Sir De L. Evans) 
with respect to the duty on carriages; and 
that Motion was based, like the present 
one, on the frequent practice of evasion. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Preston (Sir 
G. Strickland) had stated some time ago 
that if they repealed all the taxes which 
were evaded, there would soon be no 
direct, and very few indirect, taxes left. 
The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Headlam) had 
said that so long ago as 1828, the giving 
of a stamped receipt was a reflection upon 
the integrity of the man who paid the 
money; but he could not see how: that 
could be the case. He did not understand 
how the enforcing a receipt could be a 
reflection on the integrity of the man 
who paid the money. Looking over the 
list of taxes, he did not think this 
was one of those which had the first claim 
to repeal; and the tendency of such de- 
mands as the present one was to compel 
the Government to have recourse to indirect 
taxation. He confessed he did not much 
pity persons who incurred hardships by the 
evasion of the law; they had it in their 
power to protect themselves. He did not 
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think much of a grievance which could be 
got rid of so cheaply; all that they had to do 
was to comply with the law, and then they 
, might sét all the informers in the world at 
defiance. Those, however, were the only 
grounds on which the hon. Gentletnan had 
moved for the reduction of the tax. He 
hardly thought the yp made against 
it were universal, for almost the only com- 
plaints which had come under his notice 
Fags pha RePap manent he = 

or the ugh represen the 
hon. Gentleman, and from the Society of 
Friends. Looking at the working of this 
tax, and at the general scope of taxation, 
he thought that 120,0000. or 150,000%. a 
year might be much better applied to the 
remission or abolition of other taxes than 
the tax on receipt stamps. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had suggested the imposition of a 
siiall stamp duty on crossed cheques, and 
had expressed the opinion that a large re- 
venue might be derived from that source. 
He (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
could not agree with the hon. Gentleman. 
He could not see how a revenue could 
be derived from the stamps to be imposed 
on erossed cheques, when the public, as 
the hon. Gentleman said, evaded the pay- 
ment of the stamp on receipts. The tax 


on the ¢rossed cheques could be evaded 


just as easily as the other. He had not 
yet heard any suggestion likely to act on 
the consciences of the public, and induce 
them to stamp any documents; and he was 
afraid if he gave up the fevenue derived 
from the stamps on receipts, and relied on 
that to be derived from the small stamp 
of crossed cheques now proposed, he 
should find the public just as unwilling to 
pay it; and hon. Gentlemen in that House 
therefore, like the hon. Member for New- 
eastle-upon-Tyne, on the present occasion, 
moving for its reduction or abolition. He 
iiust therefore oppose the Motion, and he 
trusted that the House, as it had done 
once before in the course of the evening, 
would negative the proposition. 

Mr. AGLIONBY would support the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member (Mn Headlam 
not to remit, but to alter, this mode of 
taxation; and he trusted that the hon. Gen- 
tleman would go to 4 division upon the 
question, that the public might see who 
were, and who were not, in favour of this 
proposal. The majority would not be given 
to the right hon. Chanoellor of the Ex- 
chequer because of his arguments, but for 
another reason, which so often gave a ma- 
jority to those benches. It might be true 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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enough, that on & remission of tatation 
there were taxes to be selected in 
ference to this; but what right had the 
right hon. Chaneellor of the Exch to 
say that this Motion was for remi of 
taxation? [The CHanceion of the Bx- 
cHeQuER: Have you read the notice paper ?] 
Yes; those might be the particular terms 
of the Motion; but the hon. Member did 
not desire a remission of taxation, but ¢on- 
templated rather an increase of revenue. 
It was not put on the ground that 

did not like to pay the tax, but that they 
did not pay it. How often did the right 
hon. Gentleman evade the tax himself? 
What Member present gave stamped re- 
ceipte in his daily transactions? It was 
hot done once in o hundred times, But 
nobody would object to & uniform penny 
stamp, just as nobody minded _—* 
the postage stamp. Tradesmen would be 
in the habit of making out bill u a 
sheet with a penny stamp upon it; whereas 
now, if you asked a tradesman for a stamp 
receipt, he stared at you in astonishment 
for doubting him. The evasions were really 
terrifi¢ in extent. 

Mn. BROTHERTON apprehended that 
the Motion was to abolish receipt stamps. 
[Mr. Acrionsy: The present receipt 
stamps.] He could not give his consent 
to that; but it was evident that the re- 
venue from this source under the present 
system of levying it was decreasing, and 
he thought a uniform penhy stamp would 
be far more productive. The amount 
being so trifling, a regular system would 
prevail, and people would carry these 
stamps in their pockets. There was & 
growing feeling in the country in favour of 
that plan. The present duty fell hard 
upon those who, like the Society of 
Friends, had a conscientious feeling about 
the matter, and who contributed more 
than their fair proportion to this revenue. 

Coronet THOMPSON would say, in 
answer to the appeal to Members of 
the House, whether they were not in the 
habit of declining to give or take recei 
stamps, that he never did such a thing ih 
his life. It was against his interest to 
decline a stamp, for he put himself in the 
power of another to the extent of the 
money paid. He never knew any one 
refuse to give a receipt stamp if asked. 
There was a feeling of honout about it. 
Take the case of landlord and tenant, for 
instance; it would not be handsome to 
refuse. Tradesmen, in general, did not 
feel any objection to give a receipt stamp, 
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which they thought a fair demand on the 
part of one who paid a debt—a thing that 
was more than everybody was in the habit 
of doing. 

Mr. HINDLEY expressed his hope that 
the right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would direct his attention to the sug- 
gestion of & uniform receipt stamp. The 
introduetioh of such & measure would be 
just to all parties, and would give general 
satisfaction. 

Motion made, and Question put— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, the pre- 
sent Stamps imposed upon Receipts should be 
abolished.” 

The Howse divided :—Ayes 28; Noes 
61: Majority 33. 


MAILS TO AUSTRALIA. 


Mr. FITZSTEPHEN FRENCH moved 
for copies of the contract which were en- 
tered into with Mr, Walton for the carriage 
of the mails to Australia, and to the West 
Indies and the Brazils. He found, on in- 
quiry, that the contract with Mr. Walton 
had not been completed, and that only @ 
provisional contract had been entered into, 
and that no security had yet been taken 
by the Board of Admiralty. He believed 
the route by the Cape was the only one b 
which emigrants from Europe could reae 
Australia; and this was the moment chosen 
by the Admiralty to limit their mails to 
every alternate nionth. The Admiralty 
had the means of carrying out the com- 
munication through established companies, 
whose capital was paid up, and whose ves- 
sels were ready to perform the voyage. 
They had received offers from one company 
at least to carry the mails to Australia by 
the Cape, and he believed they would carry 
them at a small rate monthly; but not- 
withstanding this offer, they had entered 
into an arrangement to carry the mails at 
a lower rate and at an impossible speed, 
with a gentleman whose company was not 
yet formed; and if the statements in cir- 
culation were correct, that the performance 
of the contract would entail a loss of 6,0001. 
per voyage, he thought it would be impos- 
sible for such company to be established. 
He wished to know if the Admiralty had 
ascertained whether the gentleman in ques- 
tion would be able to procure sufficient re- 
sources to enable him to get beyond the 
Cape. It was incumbent on the House to 
see that such contracts were likely to be 
carried out. In some cases of contracts 
large penalties had been incurred, but no 
steps bad been taken to enforce them; and 
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he believed that before the expiration of 
such contracts fresh ones had been entered 
into at imost favourable rates; and if the 
¥eturns for which he moved should be 
ted, he should be able to show that 
00,0007. a year had unnecessarily been 
given to that er for twenty years, 
causing an expenditure to the country of 
4,000,0007. He understood that a copy 
of the contract entered into with the West 
India Company for the conveyance of mails 
to the West Indies and the Brazils had 
already been laid before the House, and 
also that a tender had been made by the 
Screw Company for the carriage of mails 
to the Brazils for 80,0007. a year, whilst 
the old contract was not less than 270,000. 
a year. If such an offer was in existence, 
he did not suppose there would be any ob- 
jection to its production; and if not, he 
trusted a direct negative would be given 
to the statement, that a fresh contract had 
been entered into at the rate of 270,000%. 


a . 

Mn. COWPER was glad the hon. Gen- 
tleman had moved for papers on the sub- 
jeets to which he had adverted; for it was 
only in the absenee of any correet informa- 
tion that the hon. Gentleman could have 
made his statement. He spoke of a certain 
conditional or provisional contract which be 
supposed to have been made with Mr. Wal- 
ton. The fact was, that the tender having 
been some time ago received, it was neces- 
sary to prepare a formal document, called 
“ articles of agreement,’’ which were of 
considerable length, and which had not yet 
been signed. It was useless for the hon. 
Member to move for the contract, because, 
not being signed, it was not legally in ex- 
istence. As soon as it was signed, the Ad- 
miralty would be happy to produce it. He 
was surprised the Se. Member should 
bring so many accusations against the 
company. He said that they had no ves- 
sels. [Mr. F. Frenon: That they are no 
company.] On the contrary, he (Mr. Cow- 
per) was told that they were a company} 
that they had applied to the President o 
the Board of Trade for a charter of ineor- 
poration; that the Board of Trade had no 
objection, and had signified their intention 
to grant the charter. He could not say 
whether all the legal preliminaries had 
been gone through; but he expected be- 
fore long that every formality would be 
complied with. He was also informed that 
the company had got two serew vessels of 
great speed capable of performing the ser- 
vices with efficiency. He believed there 
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was not the slightest foundation for the 
accusations brought against the company 
by the hon. Gentleman. With respect to 
the statement that an offer had been made 
to perform for 80,0007. that service in the 
West Indies which was now performed for 
270,000/., he knew not where the hon. 
Gentleman had heard of such a proposi- 
tion. Any document referring to.it which 
the hon. Gentleman could point out, would 
be new to him. The statements of the 
hon. Gentlemen were founded on mistake 
and misapprehension. With respect to the 
contract for mails to Australia, the Admi- 
ralty had taken the simple course of calling 
for tenders, accepting the lowest, and giv- 
ing the persons who had accepted every 
facility they required for the execution of 
their contract. Under these circumstances 
the Admiralty could not have acted other- 
wise than they had. 


** Copies ordered, ‘ of the Provisional Contract 
entered into with Mr. Walton for the carriage of 
the Mails to Australia ; and the tender made by 
the said Company for the conveyance of the Mails 
to the West Indies and the Brazils.’” 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION, 

Lorpv DUDLEY STUART moved an 
Address for sundry returns in connexion 
with the proposed alteration of the Parlia- 
mentary franchise. 

The CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER said, there was no objection to 
give the information required by his noble 

riend, but he hoped he would not press 
his Motion in its present shape. A por- 
tion of the information would be given in 
returns moved for by his right hon. Friend 
the Home Secretary, and another portion 
in the plan promised by his noble Friend 
at the head of the Government to the hon. 
Member for Manchester, both of which 
would be ready in a few days. With re- 
gard to giving the precise number of 51. 
houses, it was obvious that it could not be 
stated until Commissioners were sent down 
to report on the boundaries. He hoped 
his noble Friend would not move for what 
would only be duplicate returns. 

Sm BENJAMIN HALL said, that the 
return moved for by the hon. Member for 
Manchester was for a map setting forth 
the boundaries of the proposed new bo- 
roughs, and the existing boroughs; but 
what his noble Friend and Colleague asked 
for was a return of the population of the 
proposed new boroughs—that was, the 
number of 51. householders in each of 
these aggregation of boroughs. He was 


Mr. Cowper 
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looking through the return the other day 
of the number of 101. houses in some of 
the old boroughs which formed of 
Schedule A in the first Reform Bill, and 
which, strange to say, were now to be re. 
suscitated in Schedule B, and he found 
that one of those boroughs had only four- 
teen 101. houses in it. That place was to 
form a part of a new borough by being 
added to one of the boroughs which now 
returned Members to Parliament. Before 
the House went into Committee on the new 
Reform Bill, the Government ought to in- 
form them what was the number of 5I. 
householders in those miserable and con- 
temptible boroughs put together in Sche- 
dule B. The Government said that those 
boroughs in themselves were not fit to re- 
turn Members to serve in Parliament; 
therefore, in order to make them fit, the 
proposed to join them to other places whic 
already returned Members. The object of 
his noble Friend was to learn how fit those 
places would be after having been put to- 
gether. Calne was unfit, Abingdon was 
unfit, and so on for sixty-seven boroughs. 
The question was, how were these places 
by the addition of other equally unfit bo- 
roughs to be rendered fit? Previous to 
the passing of the first Reform Bill, all this 
information was given, and it was equally 
necessary that similar information should 
be afforded now. 

Sirk GEORGE GREY said, his hon. 
Friend was under a complete misapprehen- 
sion as to the information about to be laid 
before the House by the Government. Not 
only would the information asked for by 
the hon. Member for Manchester be fur- 
nished, but the whole of the information 
which the noble Lord (Lord D. Stuart) 
wished to obtain would be afforded, so far 
as the Government could give it. But it 
was impossible to give the number of 51. 
householders of those boroughs, the boun- 
daries of which had not been accurately 
fixed. If his noble Friend would wait a 
few days, he thought the return that was 
about to be made would give him all the 
information that the Government could at 
present obtain. 

Lorp DUDLEY STUART said, that 
after the appeal of his right hon. Friend, 
he could not refuse to wait a few days; 
but if the information he required should 
not then be supplied, his right hon. Friend 
must excuse him if he should repeat his 
present Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

The House adjourned at Eleven o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, February 18, 1852. 
Minvres.] Pustrc Bus.—1° Copyright Amend- 

ment, 

2° County Rates; Public Houses (Scotland) ; 

Enfranchisement of Copyholds; Commons In- 

closure. 

COUNTY RATES. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. FRESHFIELD said, that the ob- 
ject of the measure of which he now moved 
the Second Reading was, to consolidate the 
existing laws relative to the County Rates, 
and to introduce some Amendments. Un- 
der this Bill not a single shilling could be 
raised which was not already imposed un- 
der the Acts of Parliament now in force; 
nor would any person be subjected to any 
liability to which he was not already sub- 
ject. It was absolutely necessary that the 
law should be rendered consistent with it- 
self. It might be known to many Members 
that the 55th Geo. III. c. 51, under which 
rates were levied, caused great dissatisfac- 
tion in consequence of the inequalities and 
irregularities which took place in the 
working of that Act, and there was a very 
general complaint that many parishes were 
not rated in due proportion. They were 
indebted to the late Member for Kinsale 
(Mr. Hawes) for the proposal of a Spe- 
cial Committee which was appointed on this 
subject. After a long investigation, and 
eight different reports, in the county of 
Surrey, the result was to convince the ma- 
gistrates that they were not bound to re- 
ceive from the various parishes the ac- 
counts, as they returned them, of the 
rateable value of the property of the 
parish, but that they had the power of in- 
vestigating what was the rateable value. 
The consequence was, that in the county 
of Surrey the basis for the rates was in- 
creased from 2,000,0001. to 2,200,0001.; 
in other words, the county rental liable 
to poor-rates upon which the county rate 
was assessed had been understated to that 
amount. These proceedings having be- 
come public, they attracted the attention of 
his hon. Friend the Member for South 
Devonshire (Sir J. Y. Buller), whose assist- 
ance he had in promoting the present 
measure; and he introduced a Bill which 
had for its object the appointment of a 
committee of magistrates, who were to 
decide what was the rateable value of the 
property in each parish. The committee 
was to consist of eleven members, or not 
less than five, and three were requisite to 
constitute a quorum. That Act he pro- 
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posed to amend, and in its amended state 
to re-enact. The 55th Geo. III. had this 
defect, that having ascertained the rateable 
value of the property in each parish in a 
county, it gave an appeal in the event of a 
grievance, but without stating the number 
of days’ notice which should be given. 
The 56th Geo. III. stated the length of 
notice, but omitted to state the party to 
whom it was to be given; and the 57th 
Geo. III. stated very inartificially the 
party to whom notice should be given. 
The framer of the Act intended not only 
to remedy that defect, but to remove an- 
other evil. By the Act 55 Geo. III. 
e. 51, the magistrates at session might 
give relief in the event of an appeal, 
but it was stipulated that the cost should 
in no case fall upon the county stock. 
This was considered very unjust; but, in- 
tending to repeal the provision, the framer 
recited an Act in which there was no 
such clause, and the consequence is, the 
rovision still remains in foree. The hon. 

ember for South Devonshire, by his Bill, 
gave an appeal, but confined it to the next 
session after the rate should be allowed, 
and no appeal after that, except against 
the assessment—not against the basis upon 
which the rate was assessed; and therefore 
the next rate or assessment would be made 
on the former standard, against which no 
relief could be obtained, and the parish, 
should there be twenty rates, was com- 
pelled to incur the expense of twenty times 
appealing against twenty rates, and yet 
remain liable to be rated upon the same 
amount of rateable value, because after 
that basis had been confirmed, no power 
of correcting it existed, but by going 
again through the original form, and estab- 
lishing a new basis. These were some of 
the inconveniences which he intended to 
remove by the present Bill. In the Acts 
to be consolidated, the terms county rate, 
basis, and assessment, were used as iden- 
tical, although they related to distinct 
parts of the object to be attained: for in- 
stance, the basis was the several amounts 
of the rateable value in each parish, 
the aggregate of which would be the 
county rental. The county rate is the sum 
multiplied by the number of pounds in 
the basis or county rental, which will give 
the sum to be raised for the county expen- 
diture; thus, suppose the expenditure to 
be provided for should be 8,300/., and the 
county rental, that is, the aggregate of 
the rateable value in the county to be two 
millions—the rate to be declared would be 
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one penny in the pound sterling; and, 
lastly, the assessment would be the pro- 
portion to fall upon each parish according 
to its rental; and assuming parish A to 
stand in the basis as having a rateable 
rental of 8,000/., it would be assessed to 
pay 8,000 pennies, or 331. 6s. 8d. One 
object of this Bill of consolidation would 
be to keep these parts of the transaction 
distinct, but placed in their natural order. 
He proposed, therefore, that a basis should 
be formed on the maebinery of his hon. 
Friend’s Act, the 8 & 9 Vict. ¢. 39. 
The parishes will be rated in a certain 
proportion, and one month would be given 
to them to deliver any objections to that 
proportion. The committee to be restrain- 
ed from reporting to the session within 
the month, and they are only to report 
after the objections have been argued and 
decided. When the sessions have framed 
@ basis, there will be an appeal, not only 
to the next session, but at any time when 
the varying value of property shall render 
relief just. Besides this, it is proposed 
that there should be constituted a com- 
mittee, to be called the County-rate Com- 
mittee, appointed by the magistrates year 
by year, and changed from time to time, as 
it may appear right. The committee 
should have the power to investigate the 
elaims of any parish to be relieved in con- 
sequence of the altered state of the pa- 
rishes; but no determination upon their 
part should be binding until reported to the 
magistrates in sessions. He was bound to 
call the attention of the House to the faet 
that he proposed, with a view to an equal 
rating, materia! changes in the mode of es- 
timating the relative value of property in 
the several parishes. He especially directed 
the attention of the House to the 6th clause. 
At present the county rate was assessed 
upon such property as was liable to be as- 
sessed for the relief of the poor by the 
6 & 7 Will. IV. It was enacted, that 
in the first place should be ascertained the 
gross estimated rent, the rent at whieh 
the property might be expected to let to a 
tenant from year to year, repaying all 
rates and taxes—and from that estimated 
rent should be deducted the annual aver- 
age cost of repair and insurance, and 
other expenses (if any) necessary to main- 
tain such rent, and then the remainder 
would constitute the rateable value. That 
provision of deducting for repair and in- 
surance, he hoped to prevail upon the 
House to alter: it was, in fact, the great 
source of the inequality which so many of 
Mr. Freshfeld 
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the acts of the Legislature had sought to 
remedy. The deduction was not n 

to the interest of any parish, if every 
parish was rated by the same rule; but 
in some parishes 10 per cent was de- 
ducted for repairs, in others 25 per cent, 
and some have deducted so much as 50 
per cent, and have made deductions upon 
the rent of land even where there were no 
farm buildings. So long as they permitted 
these deductions, rating could not be made 
upon any uniform principle. His object 
was, therefore, to establish a principle 
applicable alike to every parish: it was a 
question between each parish individually 
and all the other parishes, and not be- 
tween counties and the parishes within. 
The hon. Member then gave illustrations 
in argument to show that it was imma- 
terial upon what sum a parish was assess- 
ed, whether above or below the real value 
of the property rateable, provided that all 
the other parishes were made subject to 
the same rate of proportion. 

Mr. BOUVERIE would not, on the 
part of the Government, oppose the second 
reading of the Bill; but he confessed that 
he had strong misgivings as to the benefi- 
cial operation of it. The measure appear- 
ed to him to be liable to several objections. 
A preliminary one was this: while the Bill 
professed to consolidate the law, it only 
consolidated a portion of it, leaving many 
important points untouched. The Acts of 
Parliament relating to assessment were 
very complicated, and it was desivable that 
they should be carefully considered; but he 
did not think it desirable to consolidate 
some and leave others untouched, for that 
would create greater confusion than before. 
There were other details in the Bill to 
which he objected. Its main feature was 
to alter the phraseology of the law of as- 
sessment, which would make it unfamiliar 
to those who were in the habit of dealing 
with it as it at present stood. The Bill 
also proposed to make a great alteration 
in the principle upon which rating is at 
present based. In the measure brought 
in by an hon. Member, for assessing the 
poor-rate, an attempt was made to get at 
the net annual value, making deductions 
for repaits and imsurances. He did not 
mean to say there were not difficulties in 
achieving this, but he did mean to say 
that the principle was the correct one. 
Unless the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Fresh- 
field) was prepared to show that all pro- 
perty was subject toa fixed charge, his 
argument as to the variations of the de- 
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ductions was worth nothing. For different 
kinds of property different amounts of de- 


duction should be permitted, and it would 
work great injustice to say, ‘‘ You 
only be allowed so much, no matter what 
is your real expenditure.”’ Onekind of pro- 
perty might require only a deduction of } per 
cent, another a deduction of 10 per cent, 

Mr. H. HOPE. tendered his thanks to 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Freshfield) for 
the labour he had bestowed upon this Bill. 
The method of arriving at the net annual 
valuation of property was one which had 
an especial reference to the new Reform 
Bill. The elective franchise was to be 
based upon the net value. He know no 
means of obtaining a just estimate of that 
net value, unless by a very troublesome 
and expensive process, namely, appeals 
upon assessments. He did not know whe- 
ther, when the proper time arrived, the 
Government sat consider the question; 
but this he knew, that the Reform Bill 
could not be established on the present 
basis by which assessments were made. 
He trusted that his hon. Friend would give 
them some means not only of arriving at 
the gross annual valuation, but also the 
means of testing the proper reduction on 
the net annual value. 

Mr. HUME was pleased that this dis- 
cussion had taken place, not because this 
Bill could be made more valuable for the 
purposes for which it was intended, but 
because it had served to show a difficulty 
which would attend the working of the 
Reform Bill, if not attended to in time. In 
the assessments for the poor-rate, allow- 
ances were made for repairs, but in the 
income tax no such thing was done. He 
could point to parishes where the same va- 
luable land was assessed at two widely 
different rates. The noble Lord at the 
head of the Government would find it im- 
possible to have a fair representation on 
the rateable value unless there was a gen- 
eral valuation of the whole country by the 
same individual, It appeared to him that 
the Government ought to ask the hon. 
Gentleman to suspend his Bill, and then 
bring in a general Bill by which all the 
parishes would be rated equally. 

Mr. CORNEWALL LEWIS said, 
that the present law required that the 
valuation for poor-rates should be equal as 
between different tenants in the same 
parish, and that the valuation for the 
county rates should be equal as between 
the different parishes in the county. For 


estimating the county rate the machinery 
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was tolerably good; but with respect to 
the poor-rate valuations, it was certainly 
true that there often existed a great ine- 


shall | quality. Great good would be effected if 


a stricter supervision of the different 
chial assessments was introduced, He ob- 
jected to the principle which his hon. 
riend (Mr. Freshfield) now proposed, that 
of establishing a different basis for the 
county rate and the poor-rate, If they 
once admitted that principle, it would be 
impossible to have the same assessment 
for the county rate and the poor-rate. 
Every county and every parish would then 
be necessarily put to the expense of hav- 
ing a double assessment for these two rates. 
There was nothing to prevent the machin- 
ery of the present law being improved, 
but he did not think that any further 
power given to the magistrates would add 
to the strength of the present law. 

Mr. HENLEY thought the difficulties 
which had been raised in the course of the 
debate were of so formidable a nature that 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Freshfield) must be a 
courageous man if he should attempt to 
encounter them, It seemed to him that 
the Reformers of ry ay had a very dis- 
couraging prospect held out to them by 
the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume), 
who said that no rateable value for the 
franchise could be had until all the pro- 
perty in the kingdom had been valued by 
the same persons. If that were so, it 
would be impossible to have an equal rate, 
even in one county, for by the time the 

rty had gone through the whole county 

e would have to begin again, such would 
have been the variation in value of pro- 
perty by buildings and other improvements 
in the meanwhile, The only thing they 
could hope to reach was an approximation 
of value. They could not get anything 
like an equality, and therefore they must 
be content if now and then there were 
some apparent inequalities. He had had 
something to do with the making of county 
rates in his time, and he knew there were 
descriptions of property which required 
very large deductions; and he could not 
conceive any principle so unjust as to take 
cottages in towns let at high rents as the 
measure of value on which the assessment 
was to be made, and to put on the same 
footing with them land on which hardly 
any buildings were erected. All he could 
say was that he thought the time of the 
House was wasted in discussing such a 


measure. 
Mz. HUME explained that what he 
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wanted was, not that local parties alone 
should assess the value, but that they 
should do it in connection with an officer 
of the Crown, acting in accordance with 
certain rules by which the valuation might 
be made as equal as possible. 

Mr. FRESHFIELD said, he felt no 
alarm or nervous affections in consequence 
of the hon. Member’s caution. The Bill 
was one of the most simple in operation, 
and he anticipated no difficulty or serious 
obstruction to its passing through the 
House. 


Bill read 2°. 


PUBLIC-HOUSES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. FORBES MACKENZIE moved 
that the Bill be read a Second Time, and 
that it should be afterwards referred to a 
Select Committee. He felt perfectly sa- 
tisfied that if it were referred to a Select 
Committee, the result would be a Bill 
which would please all parties. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a Second Time.” 

Mr. HUME said, that this Bill was op- 
open generally by the people of Scotland. 

e was extremely unwilling to take up the 
time of the House, but he hoped they 
would excuse him whilst he stated shortly 
why he objected to the Bill. He objected 
to it on principle, because it was supposed 
by the promoters that by limiting public- 
house licences the tendency to excessive 
drinking, which he was sorry to say had 
been too common in Scotland of late years, 
would be discouraged. He was as anxious 
as any individual connected with that part 
of the Kingdom could be that a remedy 
should be found, if possible, for the excessive 
drinking habits which‘ obtained there; but 
he believed this Bill would only add to the 
difficulties in the way of preventing the evil, 
because it would give to a few persons only 
the power of granting licences, which they 
might exercise with partiality or caprice; 
and that proceeding would only add to the 
evil. He might inform the House that the 
Scotch Members had a meeting yesterday to 
consider the provisions of the Bill. Twenty- 
eight members were in attendance, of 
whom not one approved of the measure. 
The hon. Member for Peeblesshire (Mr. F. 
Mackenzie) himself only approved of one 
clause. All agreed on one point, that it 
was the duty of Members connected with 
Scotland to ascertain, if possible, the extent 
of that demoralising vice of drunkenness, 
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it. With that view the meeting unani- 
mously agreed that a Committee should be 
appointed on the subject, and that they 
ought to have the authority and countenance 
of the Government in some way or other, 
in order to obtain a full and fair, and nota 
partial, inquiry. A division took place in 
the meeting on the point whether they 
ought to reject the Bill, and recommend the 
appointment of a Committee, not fettered 
by any of the clauses of the Bill, but open to 
the examination of witnesses in a perfectly 
full and fair way. That proposition met 
with considerable support; but on a divi- 
sion whether the Bill should be proposed to 
be read a second time or not, he (Mr. 
Hume) was bound to say that twelve voted 
in favour of it—those twelve, however, 
differing among themselves as regarded the 
merits of the Bill—and sixteen for reject- 
ing the second reading, and in favour of an 
independent Committee. He thought it 
was important to state to the House one 
or two facts which he hoped would regulate 
the votes of hon. Members on the question 
now before them. The Bill proposed to 
appoint a Committee of Justices of the 
Peace, and to invest them with the power 
of granting licences; and that was done 
with the view of reducing the number of 
licences for the sale of spirits. He had 
obtained certain returns bearing on this 
question from two or three places in Scot- 
land. For the last eight or ten years a 
Committee had been in existence in Edin- 
burgh, who were exceedingly anxious to 
put down the vice of drunkenness, and 
through whose exertions the number of 
spirit licences had been considerably re- 
duced. It appeared that the number of 
licences in that city in 1830 were 872, and 
in 1851 they were 516, showing a reduc- 
tion of 356 in that period. In the county 
of Edinburgh the number of spirit licences 
in 1830 was 706, and in 1850 it was re- 
duced to 449, making a total of 613 li- 
cences less in the city and county in 1851 
than in 1830. He would now ask if, in 
consequence of that reduction of licences, 
there had been any commensurate benefit ? 
None; the vice of drunkenness had been 
continued. The parties addicted to it had 
been driven into holes and corners to gra- 
tify their propensity, and in that and va- 
rious other ways the vice of drunkenness 
had been carried on, and continued to in- 
crease. What benefit, therefore, could 
accrue from a proposition which aimed at 
a reduction of ,the licences all over the 





and to contrive the best means of removing 


country? In Renfrewshire the spirit li- 
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cences in 1828 amounted to 1,203, and in 
1850 to 877, showing a decrease of 326; 
and yet the vice of which they complained 
had increased more perhaps in that county 
than in any other in Scotland, although it 
was but fair to say that it was attributed 
to the number of Irish Jabourers that had 
been introduced. Looking at those facts, 
he submitted, the reduction of licences 
would not have the effect which was ex- 
pected of putting an end to drunkenness, 
In Sutherlandshire and Ross-shire he was 
told the trial had also been made, and had 
been equally unsuccessful. Now, let him 
ask the House, with those results before 
them, whether they were not in condi- 
tion to avail themselves of the benefits 
of the different systems which prevailed 
in England? In the city of London there 
was no limitation in the licensing of beer- 
shops except as respected the situation of 
the premises where the beer was proposed 
to be sold. He (Mr. Hume) looked back 
with great satisfaction to the improvement 
which had taken place in this metropolis 
in the habits of the people. They no 
longer saw the streets crowded with 
drunken people as was the case about 
1830, and as is the case now in Glasgow 
and Edinburgh. Twenty or thirty years 
ago to such a height had the vice of 
drunkenness reached, that no man could 
pass a spirit shop in London without see- 
ing numbers of wretched creatures at the 
door waiting for some one to treat them 
to a glass of gin, or reeling away drunk. 
In 1831 the number of persons taken into 
eustody by the police for being drunk 
was 41,736, of whom, in round numbers, 
22,000 were males, and 18,000 females. 
Since that period considerable alteration 
had taken place. A great number of 
places of public amusement and recreation 
had been opened, and the monopoly in the 
sale of spirits and beer had been discon- 
tinued. What had been the effect ? Why, 
an actual reduction of the number of per- 
sons taken into custody for drunkenness; 
for he found that in the course of the last 
year the number of such persons was only 
23,6000, or; in round numbers, 13,000 
males and 10,000 females. In other words, 
while the population of the metropolis in 
the twenty years from 1831 to 1851 had 
increased 542,000, the decrease in the 
number of drunken persons in it amounted 
to no less than 18,000. Again, in 1831, 
the number of disorderly persons taken 
into custody in the metropolis amounted 
to 10,000, 7,000 males and 3,000 females; 
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and in 1851 this number was reduced to 
6,000. By allowing the unrestricted sale 
of beer in London, drunkenness had de- 
creased one-half; while under the other 
system the vice had been on the increase 
in Scotland. He would therefore ask the 
House to reject the Bill, and to appoint a 
Committee instead, to inquire into the 
causes of the increase of enness in 
Scotland, and of the decrease of it in Eng- 
land. He would offer himself as a witness 
before that Committee, and he thought he 
should be able to prove that the system 
adopted in Scotland was likely to increase 
instead of decreasing the vice. He would 
not at that moment go into the question 
of the education of the people; but he 
would say, that by the liberal conduct 
adopted in London, in opening public 
places of recreation for the people, such 
as the National Gallery, the British Mu- 
seum, and the parks, they now had it in 
their power to spend their leisure in a safe 
and pleasurable way, instead of in public- 
houses. He admitted that there never 
was a man more desirous of improvin 

the morals of the community than Lo 

Kinnaird, whose Bill this was commonly 
called; but he (Mr. Hume) submitted at 
the same time, with all due deference to 
the promoters, that they were taking a 
wrong course. They might reduce the 
number of public-houses in Scotland; but 
unless some other places of recreation were 
given to the people, experience showed 
that drunkenness would not be decreased. 
He would now say that the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) did all his power to 
comply with a request made by him (Mr. 
Hume) on behalf of the people with regard 
to the throwing open of the Tower and 
our great cathedrals and abbeys. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Control, then Under Secretary 
for the Home Department, was the organ 
of communication between him and the 
noble Lord, and he congratulated them 
both on the success of the measures they 
then adopted, by which, as they now saw, 
drunkenness had been so much decreased. 
Let them, therefore, pursue such a course 
as would enable them to gain information 
as to the means of carrying out the same 
system in Scotland. He would now re- 
commend the withdrawal of the Bill, with 
the view of having a Committee appointed 
to inquire into the question of drunkenness 
in Scotland, its causes, and the best means 
of repressing them. He was one of those 
who, thirty-five years ago, foretold that 
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the making more stringent laws against 
public-houses would fail, unless more facili- 
ties for rational recreation were given to 
the people. He was of opinion now, that 
if the malt duty was taken off, it’ would 
have the best effect in improving the mo- 
rals of the people both in England and 
Scotland. He wished to see the people of 
Scotland return to their ancient habits of 
industry, sobriety, and economy—which 
good qualities, he was sorry to say, were 
effaced among many of them—and with 
that view he would move the postponement 
of the Bill. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “‘ upon this day six 
months.” 

Viscount DRUMLANRIG said, the Bill 
at present was only a mere skeleton com- 
pared with what its promoters hoped it 
would be after receiving the consideration 
of the Select Committee to whom it was 
proposed to submit it. By the appoint- 
ment of that Committee, moreover, he 
thought the very end which the hon. 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) had in 
view would be attained. There was a 
much greater likelihood of some good re- 
sult if they went into the Committee with 
a Bill prepared for their consideration, 
than if they went without one. He hoped 
that some English Member would be ap- 
pointed to serve on the proposed Commit- 
tee, for, after what had been said about the 
drunkenness of Scotchmen, he was afraid 
that the House might suppose that even 
the hon. representatives of Scotland were 
not free from the taint. : 

Mr. ALEXANDER HASTIE said, he 
regretted as much as his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Hume) that they had so much drinking in 
Scotland; but at the same time he proba- 
bly had as much knowledge of Scotchmen 
as any Member in that House, and he was 
prepared to deny that the drinking habits 
of Scotland were at all on the increase. 
He believed that the consumption of spirits 
in Scotland had largely diminished, and 
that the habits of the Scotch people were 
very much improving in that respect. In 
1816 the spirit licenses in Glasgow were 
as many as 1,651, being one out of every 
seventy-four in the population, which at 
that time amounted to 120,000; while in 
the present year, when the population was 
nearly treble, the number was 2,030, being 
in the ratio of one to 164. The object of 
the Bill was to throw the power of licens- 
ing into the hands of certain persons who 


Mr. Hume 
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were very likely to do it for improper pur- 
=. He only wished to disabuse the 

ouse of the notion that drunkenness had 
increased among his countrymen, which 
was not the case. He wished the subject 
to be dealt with Y a Committee compris- 


ing English and Irish as well as Seotch 
Members. 

Mr. FOX MAULE said, it appeared to 
him that the propositions on each side of 
the House did not differ very materially in 
their object. While his hon. Friend the 
Member for Peeblesshire (Mr. F. Macken- 
zie) asked to send his Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee, his hon. Friend the Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Hume) proposed to negative 
the second reading of the Bill, and to refer 
the whole question to a Committee upstairs, 
upon the report of which Committee a Bill 
might hereafter be introduced. But he 


thought, as the hon. Member for Peebles- , 


shire had placed his Bill before them, whe- 
ther the Li gap it embodied were in all 
respects such as to meet the case, it was 
but fair that the House should send that 
proposition for consideration to a Commit- 
tee. There were many points in the Bill 
from which he differed as much as his hon. 
Friend the Member for Montrose; but he 
felt assured that if the Bill were sent to a 
Committee upstairs, with power to call evi- 
dence, all that his hon. Friend wished would 
be obtained. He (Mr. F. Maule) wished 
that he could convince himself of the truth 
of the view taken of his countrymen by his 
hon. Friend behind him (Mr. A. Hastie), 
with reference to the prevalence of this sad 
vice. He was not one who would say any- 
thing derogatory to the character of his 
own country; but he could not conceal from 
himself that in Scotland, with a population 
not amounting to 3,000,000, there was a 
consumption of raw spirits of not less than 
6,000,000 gallons ayear. Sothat upon a 
calculation it appeared that for every indi- 
vidual, from the man who was upon the 
very verge of the grave, down to the infant 
who had just entered life, there was an 
average consumption of spirits of near two 

lions and a half per annum. It had 
Sse stated by his hon. Friend (Mr. A. 
Hastie) that the number of licensed public- 
houses in Glasgow for the sale of spirits 
had decreased from the rate of one to every 
74 inhabitants to one in every 164; but 
surely this was a most frightful state of 
things. The idea that in a city containing 
350,000 inhabitants there should be houses 
capable of deriving a profit from the sale of 
ardent spirits in the ratio of one in every 
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164 individuals of that population, young 
and old, was monstrous, and he could only 
hope that some remedy might be devised 
for such a state of things. English gen- 
tlemen had no idea of the enormous con- 
sumption of spirits in Scotland. He rather 
agreed with his hon. Friend the Member 
for Montrose, that if they could do nothing 
else in this matter than adopt the open 
system of granting licences by the Excise, 
it would be more preferable than the system 
which at present existed, which was that 
every grocer’s shop was open for the sale 
of various other articles besides those of 

They sold bread, and they were 
allowed licences for the sale of spirits. 
Now, this had a double effect. It infringed 
upon the rights of the fair trader in the 
article of bread, because, while the honest 
baker sold his bread at the market price, 
the grocer undersold him. But how did he 
make up the difference? Why, by selling 
at the same time that which was the bane 
of his countrymen—ardent spirits. It was 
to that system that he traced much of 
the demoralisation of his countrymen and 
of his country. It was in those grocers’ 
shops that the servant girls first learned 
to taste spirits, and in which the youth 
of the country acquired their early taste 
for them ; and, he said again, he would 
rather see the gin palaces of London estab- 
lished at the corner of every street in Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh, than that this system 
of the sale of spirits at grocers’ shops 
should be continued. If the sale of spirits 
were confined to public-houses, the lads and 
young women would be seen going into 
them, and a sense of shame would make 
them desist; or, if they resorted to them, 
the brand of infamy would be stamped upon 
them. Whereas at present they went surrep- 
titiously into these grocers’ shops, where 
they acquired a taste for raw spirits, which 
grew upon them, so that they went on from 
vice to vice, till it finally ended in their 
irretrievable ruin. He had been told by 
those who were old enough to know the 
fact, that the time was when beer was the 
general article of consumption with the 
people of Scotland; but he feared that if 
every facility were given for setting up beer 
shops it would fail, from the simple fact 
that the people would not resort to them to 
drink it. He thought it their duty to trace 
the means by which the consumption of 
spirits could be controlled; and if it could 
not be controlled, that it should at least be 
made more public than it was at present. 
The hon. Mesaber for Montrose had very 
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properly stated that one great means of 
inducing the people in large cities to forego 
public-houses was to afford to them sources of 
public amusement, where they might spend 
some portion of their leisure. He did not 
believe that there was a finer public park 
in Europe than in Edinburgh, to which the 
people might resort; but if his hon, Friend 
really wished to give the people these use- 
ful resorts, he must not be too parsimonious 
with the public purse. The people of Scot- 
land would be most happy to establish mu- 
seums, and render them accessible to the 
public, provided means were afforded for 
that purpose. But, if they were required 
to furnish amusements for the people, it 
must be at the public expense. fie would 
entreat the House, as they had arrived very 
nearly at one point in opinion, to let the 
Bill be read a second time. By doing so 
they would commit themselves only to this 
principle, namely, that the consumption of 
spirits in Scotland was great, and ought to 
be diminished. 

Mr. OSWALD admitted that the con- 
sumption of spirits in Scotland was very 
great, and ought to be diminished; but it 
was because he did not think that any 
legislative measure could effect the dimi- 
nution desired, that he arose to support the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose. They were told in the preamble of 
the Bill that the number of public-houses 
in Scotland was excessive, and ought to be 
diminished. Now, if ever there was a 
case of putting the horse behind the cart 
it was this. The preamble alleged that, 
because drunkenness existed in Scotland, 
the public-houses in that country neces- 
sarily caused that drunkenness. They 
could not extinguish the love of ardent spi- 
rits by any act of that House; and he took 
the liberty of saying that this Bill was a 
piece of the purest humbug that he had 
seen in all his existence. Now, what did 
they propose to do by this Bill? They pro- 
posed to appoint a committee of justices 
of the peace, who were to put an end to 
tbe consumption of whisky in Scotland. 
English Members did not exactly know 
what justices of the peace were in Seot- 
land. He had a great respect for that 
learned body (of which he was a member), 
but he must confess that they had very 
little business to do, except looking after 
poachers; they very seldom attended to 
any other business but that. It was a 
thing next to impossible to get a respec- 
table working assemblage of justices of the 
peace at the quarter-sessions in 
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He was speaking of Ayrshire. The result 
would be, that if the House passed this 
Bill, they would just establish a committee 
of jobbers who would act in the most arbi- 
trary manner, and be constantly subject to 
the imputation of partiality, whether they 
acted rightly or wrongly. What had they 
done with the burghs? In Ayrshire there 
was something like five royal burghs, and 
they would be represented in the proposed 
committee in the proportion of about five 
to twenty. Was that fair? They were 
were very much mistaken if they thought 
the people in Scotland would submit to 
such a proposition. The appointment of 
the proposed committee would take away 
the very means by which the putting down 
of public-houses could be most effectually 
accomplished. A committee, such as was 
proposed, would deprive local experience 
of its due weight. The local knowledge 
of one justice of the peace would have no 
avail against the decision of ten other jus- 
tices, who would be found to be entirely 
ignorant of the matters submitted to them. 
He would venture a prophecy on this mat- 
ter—this Bill would not diminish the num- 
ber of drunkards in Scotland by so much 
as one; its only effect would be to give a 
monopoly to the existing public-houses. If 
this Bill were passed, the licensing system 
in Scotland, which was already bad enough, 
would become a gigantic and intolerable 
job, from beginning to end. One of the 
most ardent supporters of this Bill—the 
hon. Member for Peeblesshire (Mr. F. Mac- 
kenzie)—admitted that he approved of only 
one clause in this Bill of twenty-six clauses. 
It would seem that the Bill was about to 
be referred to a Select Committee, with 
the view of its entire reconstruction; but 
was that the way in which the House of 
Commons ought to do business? Was the 
House going to delegate the whole of its 
functions to a Select Committee? He re- 
gretted the course which Her Majesty’s 
Government had adopted with reference to 
this measure. He thought it was a matter 
of such importance that they ought to have 
taken it into their own hands. He extremely 
regretted that pressure of public busi- 
ness would deprive the people of Scotland 
of the active co-operation of the right hon. 
Member for Perth (Mr. F. Maule), whose 
talents, industry, and conciliatory conduct 
had gained for him the love and esteem of 
every Scotch Member in that House, of 
whatever shade of polities. He (Mr. Os- 
wald) did not know whether he had said 
too much. Perhaps he had, but he had 
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been carried away by a feeling of patriotic 
enthusiasm. He had been many years in 
that House, and had seen many attem 

of amateur or volunteer legislation, but 
they had all been unsuccessful. This, he 
believed, was an attempt of that character, 
and he therefore protested against it. If 
the Government thought this was a mea- 
sure that ought to be supported, he was 
sorry they did not take it out of the hands 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Peeblesshire. If they did not take it out 
of his hands, he (Mr. Oswald) wished the 
hon. Member for Peeblesshire had waited 
until he could have brought it in himself 
from the other (the Government) side of 
the House. Yesterday there was a meet- 
ing of twenty-eight Scotch Members, in- 
eluding the Lord Advocate and the hon. 
Member for Montrose, and a majority of 
sixteen to twelve was against the Bill. 
This was an effort to browbeat and humi- 
liate the inhabitants of the large towns of 
Scotland. 

Mr. MACGREGOR regretted that a 
single Member of the Government could 
be found to give his support to such a Bill 
as this, objectionable as it was in principle, 
and at variance with every sound commer- 
cial maxim. For his own part, he believed 
it would be utterly ineffectual as a remedy 
for the drunkenness which prevailed in 
Scotland, and that Parliament would never 
be able by legislation of that sort to make 
the people of Scotland less drunken or 
more moral than they now were. In his 
opinion, the only real mode of correcting 
the evil was to adopt a general system 
of education. Although a great deal had 
been said about the drynkenness which 
existed in Glasgow, he believed that by far 
the greater portion of it was to be found 
among the Irish in that town, or in those 
other portions of Scotland where the ope- 
ration of the poor-law had been carried 
out with the greatest oppression. Instead 
of this Bill, therefore, he would recom- 
mend the appointment of a Committee of 
Inquiry into the general moral condition of 
the Scottish people. 

Mr. CUMMING BRUCE said, his 
countrymen appeared to him to be placed 
ina most unfortunate predicament. For 
while every one allowed that a great, seri- 
ous, and crying evil existed in Scotland, 
and that the demoralising and brutalising 
vice of drunkenness was increasing there; 
it was now urged that legislation—amateur 
or volunteer legislation, as his hon. Friend 


(Mr. Oswald) termed it—would be produc- 
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tive of no beneficial results. But it was | 
not in that spirit that the House of Com- | 


mons had taken up and legislated upon the 
hours of labours in factories and employ- 
ment in coal mines. It was an indisput- 
able fact that all the great and praise- 
worthy efforts which had of late years been 
made in Scotland for the spread of educa- 
tion and the social improvement of the 
people, had been rendered utterly abortive 
and powerless by the prevalence of this 
vice of drunkenness. That was a fact 
which might be regarded as pretty well 
established, upon consulting the returns 
which related to the convictions for serious 
offences in Scotland. Mr. Sheriff Alison 
had devoted considerable attention to this 
subject, and he (Mr. C. Bruce) had it upon 
that gentleman’s authority, that in the 
year 1841 the educated criminals commit- 
ted for serious crimes in Scotland amount- 
ed to 2,834, whilst the commitments of 
uneducated criminals numbered 696— 
the proportion of educated to uneducated 
criminals being in the ratio of four to 
one. If, therefore, they were to wait 
until the spread of education supplied the 
means of checking the evil, he feared they 
would have to wait a very long time. The 
House might rest assured that the in- 
crease of committals for serious crimes in 
Scotland had gone on in a much faster 
ratio than the increase of the population 
of that country; and the most competent 
authorities ascribed that increase to the 
demoralising habit of drunkenness. The 
commitments in 1824 amounted to 1802; 
in 1830 to 2,329; in 1840 to 3,872; and 
in 1848 to within a fraction of 5,000. But 
in that long interval the population had 
increased by some hundreds of thousands 
only. If the House resolved to go into 
such a general inquiry as that which was 
recommended by the hon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Hume), of course the Com- 
mittee would come down with a large blue 
book; but it would be treated as most of 
the blue books were treated in that House. 
It would be scarcely looked at, and any 
practical legislation upon the subject would 
be indefinitely postposed. All who were 
acquainted with the extent to which the 
vice of drunkenness was carried in Seot- 
land would think his hon. Friend (Mr. 
F. Mackenzie) deserving of the gratitude 
and thanks of the country for giving this 
House the opportunity of going into Com- 
mittee to consider of a practical and effi- 
cient remedy for the evil. Two-thirds of 
the crime and one-half the pauperism of 
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Glasgow had been attributed by Mr. 
Sheriff Alison to this one cause of drunken- 
ness alone; and he (Mr. C. Bruce) empha- 
tically denied that legislation would not be 
productive of good effects. He trusted, 
then, that the House would agree to the 
second reading of the Bill, in order that it 
might go upstairs to a Select Committee, 
with power to take evidence upon the 
whole question. He had not the least 
doubt that the result of such a step would 
be, that a good Bill would come down to 
them. 

Mr. COWAN regretted that the vice of 
drunkenness prevailed so greatly in Scot- 
land, and among his own constituents. He 
would be willing to support any measure 
calculated to remedy this state of things; 
but after the best consideration he had 
been able to give to the subject, and not- 
withstanding the good motives and inten- 
tions of the promoters of the Bill, he 
could not bring himself to the belief that 
it was one calculated in the least degree to 
effect the object in view. He admitted 
that the congregation of low public-houses 
in Scotland had been a great evil to Scot- 
land; at the same time he did not conceive 
that by authorising the justices to delegate 
to a. small committee a summary power to 
diminish the number of licences, was the 
mode of remedying the evil. He would 
submit that it was better to grant licences 
than to encourage low unlicensed houses, 
to form, as it were, secret nests of little 
clubs of drunkards, as would unquestionably 
be the case if the regular public-houses were 
put down. Paradoxical as it might seem, 
he held that, as the means of the poorer 
classes were diminished, so did their in- 
dulgence in intoxicating liquor increase; 
for he apprehended that the state of the 
dregs of the population in our towns pro- 
duced a kind of despair which prompted 
them to sacrifice everything for the gratifi- 
eation of their depraved appetites. In 
Edinburgh, forty years ago, New Year’s 
day was kept as a day of dissipation and 
drunkenness ; and on one occasion, in 
1812, a frightful riot was got up on the 
Ist of January in that year by a knot of 
young men under the influence of ardent 
spirits, and in consequence of which three 
of them suffered on the scaffold. There 
was, however, a great difference now in 
the habits of the people. For several 
years past, New Year’s day had been 
made a universal holyday, and he was 

lad to bear out what his hon. Friend the 
ember for Montrose (Mr. Hume) had 
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said as to the benefits resulting from giv- 
ing inducements to the people to assemble 
together in order to visit places of interest 
and amusement. All the objects of at- 
traction in Edinburgh had been visited y 
tens of thousands of working men wit 
their wives and families, and not the slight- 
est injury had resulted to any one of those 
places of recreation. He regretted that 
Government had not taken the subject of 
this Bill into their own hands. 

Sm JOHN HOPE would support the 
second reading of the Bill, though he 
believed nothing would come of it unless 
the Lord Advocate took charge of it in 
Committee. 

The LORD ADVOCATE said, no one 
connected with Scotland could doubt that 
the Bill proposed to remedy, to a certain 
extent, a very great evil in that country. 
Whatever might have been the improve- 
ment in the morals of the Scotch people 
of late years—and it was great—it was, 
nevertheless, true that drunkenness was 
the crying and scandalous vice of the 
country. No man who was ‘at all ac- 
quainted with the state of crime there, 
could fail to see that if the amount of 
drunkenness could be diminished even to 
avery small extent, the result would at 
once be apparent in the diminished amount 
of crime. And it was because he was un- 
willing to throw an obstacle in the way of 
any measure that was designed to effect a 
beneficial result, that he should vote for 
the second reading of the present Bill; 
though if he were asked to give his sup- 
port to the details, he must say that he 
would not undertake to do so. The sub- 
ject was a very important one; and he 
preferred sending the Bill to a Committee 
upstairs, because he thought a more effec- 
tual measure would be thereby obtained 
than by referring the whole question to a 
eg Committee of Inquiry. The Bill 
ealt only with the licensing system; and 
whilst he did not anticipate any benefit 
from a mere change of that system, he 
did hope much good from a thorough re- 
vision of it. 

Mr. ELLIOT objected to the principle 
of the Bill, as well as to the details by 
which that principle was to be carried out. 
It was proposed by it to change the whole 


system of licensing, and to place the power 

giving licences in the hands of justices 

selected by the Court of Quarter Sessions, 

who were to fix the exact number of publie- 

houses in thecounty. This was an entirely 

arbitrary power; in point of fact, a man 
Mr. Cowan 
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who considered himself aggrieved by the 
decision of those magistrates had no a 
peal at all; and it would open the door to 
a system of favouritism and Jobbing which 
would be most objectionable. There was 
not one Scotch Member to whom he had 
spoken who did not. pronounce that the 
Bill was utterly impracticable. No one 
was more sensible than he was as to the 
evils of drunkenness; but he objected to 
this Bill because he believed it would be 
totally inefficient to remedy those evils. 

Mr. FORBES MACKENZIE said, his 
intention was, if the Bill were read a sec- 
ond time, to move that it be then referred 
to a Select Committee, which should have 
power to send for persons, papers, and re. 
cords. In that case the Bill would be 
kept before the House, might be altered 
in the Committee, and thus, when it came 
down to the House, they might hope to 
have legislation upon the subject in the 
course of the year. On the other hand, if 
they did not take that course, but appoint- 
ed a Select Committee to institute a gen- 
eral inquiry, as had been recommended by 
some hon. Members, the only end would be 
the production of a fruitless report, and 
an indefinite postponement of legislation. 

Viscount MELGUND believed that 
this scheme of legislation was wholly vici- 
ous in principle; and, far from curing the 
evils complained of, would only increase 
those which at present existed. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, that not one of 
the hon. Gentlemen who had spoken in 
favour of the second reading, had adduced 
a single word of argument in support of the 
Bill. Several had said that they did not 
approve of the details of the measure, and 
yet they asked the House to affirm it by 
voting for the second reading. 

Question put, “‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 123; Noes 
67: Majority 56. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°. 


ENFRANCHISEMENT OF COPYHOLDS 
BILL. 

Order for Second Reading, read. 

Mr. AGLIONBY moved the Second 
Reading of this Bill. 

Mr. HODGSON would suggest that the 
second reading should be postponed for a 
week. The provisions were of a compli- 
cated nature, and the Bill had been in the 
hands of Members only about twenty-four 
hours. He had been requested to send 
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down to the country copies of the Bill to 
individuals interested in copyhold tenure, 
and he wished to ascertain their opinions 
before the Bill was read a second time. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, it would be 
clearly his interest, as an independent 
Member having charge of a Bill for which 
he desired the support of the House, to 
give ample time for its examination; but 
in this case he did not think the appeal 
for delay by the hon. Member who had 
just spoken was well founded. If this were 
& new measure, he would at once have ac- 
ceded to the request of the hon. Member; 
but he had brought in the Bill last Ses- 
sion, and the Select Committee to which it 
was referred, directed him to report the 
Bill to the House,'who allowed it to be cir- 
culated during the recess. He had, too, 
given public notice that he should bring in 
the Bill on the first opportunity during the 
present Session, and, with the exception 
of one technical portion, he bad not altered 
one single part of the Bill, but had abided 
by the instructions of the Committee. The 
measure was therefore as well known now 
as it would be two months hence, and he 
would ask the House, under these cireum- 
stances, whether it was right to put off the 
second reading for a whole week? To do 
so would be to inflict a great hardship upon 
those hon. Gentlemen who had thought it 
their duty to come down to discuss the 
measure. 

Mr. HODGSON urged, that persons 
interested in the measure should have an 
opportunity of being heard against it by 
petition or otherwise. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER said, he must 
confess that he did not entirely understand 
the Bill, and thought it undesirable that 
such important interests as were involved 
should be dealt with so rapidly. When 
the hon. Member (Mr. Aglionby) spoke of 
this measure having been brought in at 
the end of last Session, he must be per- 
feetly well aware that Bills introduced at 
that period were rarely sufficiently well- 
considered by the country. In his own 
county (Lincolnshire) a great many varied 
interests would be affected by the Bill, and 
he should probably receive petitions to 
present against it. He hoped, therefore, 
it would be a general understanding that 
the House would adopt no hurried legisla- 
tion on the subject, but that sufficient time 
would be afforded for fully considering the 
measure. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, he was perfectly 
ready to explain the provisions of the Bill 
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if it were the wish of the House that he 
should do so. [ Cries of *‘No,”’ and “ Yes.””] 
When he he heard on the one side “ yes, 

and on the other side ‘* no,” he would 
take the liberty of exercising his own judg- 
ment, and doing what he thought was fair. 
The principle of the Bill might be stated 
in two words; it was in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Commission on 
Real Property that sat in the year 1832. 
If hon. Gentlemen would refer to the book 
in the library containing the Report of 
that Commission, they would see the rea- 
sons that induced them to recommend that 
Copyhold tenure should be abolished. A 
Committee had also been appointed to in- 
quire into the subject, on the Motion of 
Lord Campbell, then Her Majesty’s At- 
torney General, and that Committee gave 
its most serious consideration to every part 
of the question. That Committee almost 
unanimously agreed—and it was the late 
Sir Robert Peel’s opinion—that a Bill 
should be passed for the voluntary enfran- 
chisement of copyholds, and that after some 
time a measure for compulsory enfranchise- 
ment should be ar Ten years had 
since passed, and the Legislature had not 
yet made the enfranchisement compulsory. 
He had brought in Bills during the last 
two years to compel the enfranchisement 
of copyholds. Those Bills were read a 
second time on each occasion, but they did 
not meet with the approval of certain hon. 
Members, and particularly those connected 
with manors. It was said that his mea- 
sure was a one-sided measure—that it 
compelled the lord, and did not compel the 
tenant. He (Mr. Aglionby) answered that 
it was one thing to compel & man who 
exercised an oppressive tenure against a 
number of individuals to do a certain act 
on receiving compensation, and it was an- 
other thing to compel men who were satis- 
fied to hold under that tenure to pay the 
lord of the manor for their enfranchise- 
ment. The House had last year referred 
both his Bills to a Select Committee, who 
excluded what they thought was objection- 
able, threw overboard his notion of one- 
sided compulsion, and made it compulsory 
on certain terms on both parties to act 
under the measure. That was the prin- 
ciple of the present Bill, and if it was now 
read a second time it would be for the 
Committee to settle the details. The ob- 
ject was to enfranchise copyhold tenure in 
such a way as to give full compensation to 
the lord of the manor, to do justice to the 
tenant, and also do justice to the stewards 
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of manors. The question of compensation 
would be left to the Commission for Copy- 
hold Enfranchisement, to whom also it 
was proposed to leave the carrying out of 
the compulsory enfranchisement. 

Sm GEORGE STRICKLAND said, 
he had had this Bill so short a time before 
him, that he could not say he perfectly 
comprehended it. He was most anxious 
to see a Bill that would carry on the en- 
franchisement in an equitable manner both 
to the lord of the manor and tenant. 
He had opposed the Bill which had been 
brought forward on former occasions, and 
he felt inclined to oppose this on the same 
ground, that this was a one-sided measure, 
and that it was a compulsory measure that 


would act unequally and be unjust to the | su 


lords of manors; and in many instances it 
would be exceedingly oppressive to the 
tenants, who would be called on to pay 
sums of money which it might be incon- 
venient for them to pay. He had great 
doubts whether they could have a compul- 
sory measure; but they ought to give 
greater facilities to both parties to come 
in voluntarily. But there was another 
objection to the Bill. He wished to see 
the copyhold tenure—the antiquated feudal 
tenure—abolished, because the real object 
of that tenure in former times had now 
passed away. But this Bill did not abolish 
copyhold tenure, because the enfranchise- 
ment was to entered on the court roll 
which was to be kept in existence. [Mr. 
Acuionsy: That is not so.] He under- 
stood that it was so. It was to be con- 
verted into an annual rent-charge, which 
would be attended with all the inconve- 
nience of the copyhold tenure, and, after 
all, it would not be anything like the fee- 
simple. His opinion was that if they med- 
dled with it they should give the freehold 
at once, and that, above all, they should 
not require any record in the Copyhold 
Court, as this Bill would do. [Mr. Aciion- 
BY: No!] The hon. Member said ‘‘ No.”’ 
The hon. Member declared before that that 
he wished to keep the Copyhold Court as 
a Court of Registration; that he had sup- 

rted a measure for the registration of 
deeds; and, that, having failed in that, his 
object was to make the Copyhold Courts 
serve to register deeds. It was for this 
reason that he was opposed to this Bill. 
He thought it was an unjust Bill, giving 
preference to the tenant over the rights of 
the lord of the manor; and that it would 
be an unjust measure, as retaining the old 
Copyhold Courts, with all their objections 
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and grievances. He thought that it would 
not give a freehold instead of a copyhold 
tenure, which was the thing to be desired. 
Another objectionable provision in the Bill 
was the giving compensation to stewards, 
Why, it was a stewards’ Bill. He had a 
Copyhold Court, and he was obliged to 
pay an attorney every year for holding the 
Court. He considered this to be a griev- 
ance; but he was told that if he did not do 
it he might lose some of his rights. The 
attorney was amply paid for his work; but 
if there was an end of the work, did they 
mean to say that the attorney had a vested 
interest in that employment? He believed 
that when the Bill was fairly examined, it 
would be found that it was not worthy of 


pport. 

Mr. HUME hoped the Bill would pass. 
It was a mere matter of detail whether 
compensation should be granted to the 
stewards. He a with the hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir G. Strickland) that they were 
not entitled to compensation; but this could 
be settled in Committee. The principle 
of the Bill was, that it simplified tenure 
and lessened expense, and to that principle 
he was favourable. 

Mr. FRESHFIELD said, the hon. 
Member for Preston (Sir G. Strickland) 
only dealt with the details of the Bill, and 
not the principle. In two counties for 
which he could speak, the greatest difficulty 
was found in uniting small farms, in con- 
sequence of the copyhold tenure. The 
House had already sanctioned the principle 
of the Bill; he hoped, therefore, it would 
be permitted to pass. 

Mr. MULLINGS wished to correct an 
erroneous impression of the hon. Baronet 
(Sir G. Strickland). The object of the 
Bill was really to make the whole of the 
copyhold property free, and the retention 
of the Courts was to make it apparent to 
the world that it was free. As to the 
compensation to stewards, the proposition 
merely was, that on the execution of a deed 
of enfranchisement they should have one set 
of copyhold fees only, including the deed 
of enfranchisement. As far as the Bill 
mets he believed it to be a very good 

ill. 
Bill read 2°. 


COUNTY RATES AND EXPENDITURE 
BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. BRIGHT (in the absence of Mr. 
Mr. Gibson), moved the Second Reading 
of this Bill. 
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Motion made, and Question p 
“That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
when hon. Members remembered the great 
extent to which this Bill differed from its 
predecessor, they would not be surprised 
to hear that he felt it his duty to meet the 
Bill at this stage with the most decided 
opposition. Measures of this kind were, 
in his judgment, an attempt to introduce 
into the financial arrangements of counties 
—. that were not adapted to them. 

ithout calling in question the connexion 
that ought to exist between taxation and 
representation, he was prepared to assert 
that that rule, although generally applica- 
ble to all countries with free institutions, 
did not apply at all to county affairs, or only 
in a degree which was very limited, and it 
would not be wise in Parliament, for the 
sake of adopting a theoretical advantage, to 
tamper with arrangements which had long 
worked beneficially to the country, and 
which had never worked more beneficially 
than at the present time. The financial af- 
fairs of the counties were now confessedly 
conducted with greater publicity, a closer 
economy, and a more scrupulous regard 
for the general interests of the public, than 
at any former period. In spite of these 
views and these facts, he should, however, 
have not opposed the second reading of the 
Bill had it been presented to them in the 
shape in which it came from the Committee 
last year, because the House had so far 
recognised the principle of the Bill as to 
send it toa Select Committee for further 
consideration. In that case he would have 
reserved his objections for discussion in 
Cemmittee. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. M. Gibson) had not brought in 
his Bill in that shape, or even in the shape 
in which it was submitted to the House at 
the commencement of last Session. He 
must call attention to the extraordinary 
course taken by the right hon. Gentleman 
with regard to this Bill. Two Sessions 
ago, when the right hon. Gentleman first 
brought in this measure, it was referred to 
a Select Committee, which was empowered 
to take evidence. That Committee, of 
which he (Sir J. Pakington) was a mem- 
ber, devoted itself to a most laborious in- 
quiry into the whole subject. That Com- 
mittee was selected by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself. It was a Committee to 
the composition of which they who were 
unfavourable to the principle of the Bill 
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objected. But this Committee, so selected 
and so constituted, rejected the Bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and recommended 
to the House, in a series of resolutions, a 
number of improvements which ought to 
be introduced. Notwithstanding that de- 
cision of the Select Committee, the right 
hon. Gentleman, at the commencement of 
last Session, brought in the same Bill. It 
was again referred to a Select Committee, 
but not for inquiry, but a Committee on 
the Bill itself. On that Committee sat 
some of the most distinguished Members 
of that House. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir G. Grey) was a member of 
that Committee, and he was most inde- 
fatigable in his attendance and attention 
to its duties. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ripon (Sir J. Graham), 
whose absence from the House at that 
moment he (Sir J. Pakington) much re- 
gretted, was also on the Committee, and 
likewise gave great attention to this Bill. 
It was presided over with exemplary pa- 
tience by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Poor Law Board (Mr. 
Baines); and after a lengthened investiga- 
tion, which lasted the whole Session, the 
Bill was returned to the House with many 
improvements. It was then too late to 
pass it; and it was to be expected that 
when the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. M. 
Gibson) brought in the Bill this Session, it 
would have taken the shape in which the 
Committee had left it. He (Sir J. Pak- 
ington) did not approve of the Bill even in 
that shape: it appeared to him, that in 
their anxiety to avoid certain inconve- 
niences, the Committee had fallen into 
others equally, if not more, objectionable, 
creating, for instance, double and concur- 
rent jurisdictions, which must prove ex- 
tremely injurious; and he doubted much 
whether he could have supported that Bill. 
But what was the course taken by the right 
hon. Gentleman now? It appeared to him 
to be one most disrespectful to that House, 
for the right hon. Gentleman had brought 
in a Bill differing not merely in unimpor- 
tant details, but in those which were most 
essential, and which formed the very foun- 
dation of the enactment. Without going 
into minor matters, he would just name 
one most essential difference. In all the 
former measures introduced into this 
House on this subject, the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed that these intended 
county financial boards should consist, one- 
half of persons elected by the ratepayers, 
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and the other half of magistrates of the 
county; but in the Bill now before the 
House the magistrates were thrown out 
altogether, and would no longer form even 
a part of that body which directed the 
whole expenditure of the county, unless 
indeed they were elected by the rate- 
payers, who thus had the option whether 
any magistrate should be on the board or 
not. This was a change in the principle 
of the Bill so essential and important as 
to justify him (Sir J. Pakington) in giving 
the Bill his most strenuous opposition. 
He could not believe that Her Majesty’s 
Government could give their assent to the 
Bill as it was. He asked the right hon. 
Baronet the Home Secretary whether he 
was prepared to sanction a measure which 
destroyed altogether the jurisdiction of the 
magistracy in the government of the gaols, 
the management of the police force, the 
care of the lunatic asylums, and in many 
other branches of the internal administra- 
tion of this country, in which the magis- 
trates had hitherto performed so important 
and so useful a part? Was the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir G. Grey) prepared, in the 
present state of the police of this country, 
which made it most essential that the 
magistrates should retain the powers in- 
vested in them by so many Acts of Par- 
liament, to adopt a measure such as this ? 
Was the right hon. Baronet prepared at 
this moment to take from them the man- 
agement of the gaols, than which there 
was no subject more important, or one on 
which public opinion was less informed or 
matured? Was the House prepared to 
take the gaols entirely out of the hands of 
the justices, and leave the system to be 
pursued in them to a board such as that 
proposed in this Bill? This was a matter, 
in truth, far too important to be left to 
volunteer legislation. The Bill dealt with 
institutions of great antiquity; it dealt 
with the conduct of affairs of the last 
importance to this country; it dealt with a 
long series of Acts of Parliament placed 
on the Statute-book; and it enacted what 
would be in effect a complete revolution of 
the affairs of our counties. Such great 
interests ought to be dealt with only by 
the Government—after the most careful 
consideration, and on the responsibility of 
a Cabinet. He should move, therefore, 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months. 

Mr. HODGSON seconded the Amend- 
ment. 


Sir J. Pakington 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion, to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.” 

Mr. ROBERT PALMER said, that 
having supported the second reading of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Bill of last Session, 
and having punctually attended the meet- 
ings of the Select Committee to which the 
Bill had been referred, he had been prepared 
to support the second reading of that mea- 
sure. He had been prevented by circum- 
stances from attending in his place since 
the first night of the Session, but came up 
to town in order to support the second 
reading to-day. But what was his surprise 
to find that the principle of the Bill was 
altogether altered, and was based upon 
another principle. He did not by any 
means object to the principle that those 
persons who contributed to the county 
rate should have a voice in the expendi- 
ture. Last year the Bill provided that the 
ratepayers, through the Boards of Guar- 
dians, should nominate one person from 
each Board to be a member of the county 
financial boards, and that the county magis- 
trates in quarter-sessions should nominate 
an equal number of their body to sit at the 
Board. He was doubtful whether any par- 
ticular advantages would be gained by the 
ratepayers by this arrangement; but he 
did not object to it. He now found a Bill 
of a totally different nature, by which it 
was left entirely to the Boards of Guar- 
dians to say whether a single magistrate, 
however large his property, or however 
great his influence in the county, should 
be a member of the board charged with 
the administration and expenditure of the 
county rates. To such a measure he (Mr. 
R. Palmer) could not agree, and he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman had not dealt 
fairly with the House, or with the Com- 
mittee of last year, in thus altering the 
ore of his Bill. He (Mr. R. Palmer) 

ad endeavoured to ascertain the opinion 
of the ratepayers of his county (Berkshire) 
relative to the Bill of last year; and last 
August he sent a copy of the Bill to the 
chairman of every Board of Guardians in 
the county, with a printed letter explana- 
tory of the objects of the Bill, and re- 
questing that it might be taken into con- 
sideration by the Board. Several months 
elapsed, and he received no reply to 
his communication, which did not look as 
if the Boards were very eager for such a 
measure. His letter was afterwards printed 
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in the county paper, and then he received 
four communications from Boards of Guar- 
dians. The first, from the Board of Cook- 
ham Union, and signed by the clerk, com- 
municated a resolution of the Board to the 
effect that the expenditure of the county 
was conducted in the most economical 
satisfactory manner, and that, in their 
opinion, the Bill was unnecessary. The 
next was from Abingdon, the Guardians of 
which Union resolved that they did not 
consider there was any necessity for the 
application of the Bill to the county of 
Berkshire. The next communication was 
@ private letter from the chairman of the 
Newbury Board of Guardians, who stated 
that the Board had met and arrived at no 
conclusion regarding the Bill. There was 
only one union out of the twelve to which 
he had written, that had returned a reply 
favourable to the Bill. The Board of 
Guardians of the Wantage Union avowed 
their belief that the object of the Bill was 
just and the principle good; but, at the 
same time, they thought the object of such 
a measure would be defeated if ex officio 
guardians were allowed to sit at the county 
board. Thus only one Board of Guar- 
dians out of twelve expressed an opinion in 
favour of the Bill. He was consequently 
prepared to vote against the second reading 
of the present Bill; and, if the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. M. Gibson) found himself in a 
minority, he had only himself to blame for 
not having dealt more fairly with the 
House. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON thought the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
went a little too far when he assumed that, 
because certain of the Unions in his county 
were silent, they were opposed to the mea- 
sure. He had quite as good a right to 
say that silence might imply consent. 
Anxious as he was to see the ratepayers 
exercising some control over the county 
expenditure, he could not go so far as the 
Board of Guardians of the Wantage Union, 
who declared that the county magistrates 
ought not even to be eligible to sit as 
members of the financial boards. 

Mr. ROBERT PALMER said, the 
Wantage Guardians thought that the Poor 
Law Guardians ought not to have the 
power of electing a person who was a 
magistrate. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON, on the con- 
trary, was in favour of allowing the guar- 
dians to elect magistrates if they thought 
proper. He (Mr. M. Gibson) proposed to 
constitute the county boards by what ap- 
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peared to him to be a proper mode, 
namely, to give the ratepayers power to 
select such persons, be they magistrates 
or not, as seemed to be best qualified to 
act as a financial board for controlling the 
assessment and expenditure of the county 


and| rates. With regard to the c of un- 


fairness on his towards the Com- 
mittee, he thought hon. Members were 
going too far in making that assertion, 
because he felt he was entitled, when 
bringing in the Bill, to have the provisions 
in accordance with his opinions. While 
he adhered to the principle of the mea- 
sure, he felt he was entitled to bring the 
matter of detail in the way before the 
House that he thought the House ought to 
deal with it, leaving it to the House in 
Committee to deal with those matters as 
it thought proper. He admitted the Bill, 
as originally proposed, was so constituted, 
that of the members of these financial 
boards one half were to be magistrates, 
and the other half were not to be magi 

trates; but in going through the Select 
Committee very great alterations were 
made in the powers vested in these boards. 
The Committee ruled that the regulation 
of gaols, the appointment of officers, and 
all other matters not strictly financial, 
should be left intact to the magistrates; 
and it being no longer necessary that a 
certain proportion of magistrates should 
be associated with the elected members, 
the Bill was purposely altered, leaving the 
ratepayers to elect magistrates if they 
pleased, but not compelling them to take 
magistrates, as it was not intended to 
trench in any way on the judicial duties of 
the magistracy. The Bill proposed that 
the financial board should fix the amount 
of salaries which the officers should re- 
ceive, leaving to the magistrates to appoint 
those officers, and to make the regulations 
necessary in the gaols; and this, he con- 
tended, was in accordance with the prin- 
ciple laid down by the Committee, that 
these boards should be strictly financial, 
and not in the smallest degree interfere 
with the judicial duties of the magistrates. 
With regard to the alterations respecting 
the constabulary made in the Bill since it 
came out of the Committee, it was first 
proposed that the financial boards should 
decide whether the rural police should be 
adopted or not; and as to the appointment 
of the chief constable, the Committee in 
the first instance decided that the financial 
boards should have that power, because it 
was said town councils in boroughs had 
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that power, and the object of the Bill 
was to adhere as far as ible to the 
same principles as those which were recog- 
nised in boroughs. A division took place 
in the Committee on the question, and it 
was decided by a majority that that was a 
sound mode of proceeding. Afterwards, 
and at the end of the inquiry, the right 
hon. Secretary of State for the Home 
Department thought proper to come down 
and reverse that decision. The proposal 
for vesting the management of the rural 
police in these boards was supported by 
the right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Poor Law Commission, who was the 
chairman of the Committee, and gave his 
casting vote in its favour. He (Mr. M. 
Gibson) thought that first decision of the 
Committee was the correct one, and he 
had not felt bound to alter the Bill in 
accordance with the second decision. He 
wss not aware that there were any other 
alterations. The Bill contained many 
clauses, relating to matters of detail of 
considerable importance, which were origi- 
nated in the Committee, and for many of 
those suggestions the Committee were in- 
debted to the hon. Member for Droitwich 
(Sir J. Pakington). The hon. Member 
for Droitwich had reflected upon him (Mr. 
M. Gibson) for being a volunteer legislator. 
He (Mr. M. Gibson) admitted that it 
would have been very desirable if the Go- 
vernment had taken the subject into their 
own hands. The hon. Member for Mon- 
trose (Mr. Hume) was the first volunteer, 
or rather the pioneer in the matter; and 
he observed that in all improvements, be- 
fore they were ripened to such a point as 
would induce the Government to take 
them up, the initiative must be the work 
of volunteers. There would never be any 
progress if no one would bring forward 
measures until the Government were pre- 
pared to submit them to the House; and 
no one set a greater example of volunteer 
legislation than the hon. Member for Droit- 
wich himself, who, at this early period of 
the Session, had already one, if not two, 
Bills on the paper for consideration. The 
principle of this Bill having been twice 
assented to by the House, he thought the 
Government ought to have felt it their 
duty to have se it up. He conceived 
that when the House of Commons had 
deliberately sanctioned 'a principle, it be- 
came the duty of the Executive Govern- 
ment to carry that principle into practical 
legislation. For his own part, he should 
be most glad to surrender this measure 


Mr. M. Gibson 
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into the hands of Government, if they 
would give some promise that they were 
ready to take it up. He was sorry, how- 
ever, that the hon. Member for Droitwich 
and the Gentlemen who sat opposite should 
have made this a party question. He was 


surprised when he read the hon. Member’s © 


notice on the paper, that he should move 
the second reading of the Bill that day 
six months; and he thought he had a 
much better right to charge the hon. Gen- 
tleman with unfairness, than the hon. Gen- 
tleman had to charge him with unfairness, 
because after labouring to amend this Bill 
in so many ways, and devoting so much 
attention to the subject, to attempt to nega- 
tive the Bill, when it was obvious the de- 
tails could be altered in Committee, was, in 
his opinion, taking a course somewhat of a 
party character. He would remind hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that he did not desire 
to found his arguments on any better au- 
thorities than he derived from that side of 
the House. What said the Earl of Derby 
himself? Speaking on the second read- 
ing of the Petty Sessions Bill, he said— 
“That he thought, with his noble Friend the 
Earl of Malmesbury, the great and rapid increase 
of county rates well deserved their Lordships’ 
attention. In the county with which he was 
connected, the county rate had risen from 77,0001. 
in 1823, to 175,0001. in 1848 ; and it did seem an 
anomaly that such a sum should be assessed by 
the local magistrates without the control of the 
ratepayers.” 
What did he find in a petition from the 
farmers of Buckinghamshire, the consti- 
tuents of another distinguished Member on 
their side of the House? The petition 
stated that the petitioners represented a 
Union of forty parishes, mostly agricul- 
tural; that they were principally occupiers 
of land, and in that capacity contributed 
to the poor-rates, over which, as rate- 
payers, they possessed a right of adminis- 
tration and control; that they also con- 
tributed largely to the county rates; and, 
without impugning the proper application 
of those rates, they respectfully urged 
that the principle of supervision in the 
ease of the poor-rates should be extended 
to the county rates; that the county ex- 
penditure was increasing, and, being one 
of the most important branches of internal 
administration, the occupiers of land ought 
to be represented in the management of 
those funds, His only object in the ¢on- 
stitution of financial boards, was to carry 
out that principle, so that magistrates, 
farmers, and ratepayers, might co-operate 
together. He did not desire to create any 
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bad feeling among different classes; he 
wished ‘to give the ratepayers the power of 
choosing, among all classes in the county, 
whether magistrates or not, fit and proper 
business men to control the expenditure of 
the county rates. That was the simple 

rinciple of the Bill, and he hoped the 
Hodes would not—in throwing it out on 
the second reading—affirm that magis- 
trates were to be vested with the irrespon- 
sible control of these large sums, but that 
it was fitting that legislation should take 
place for the purpose of giving the rate- 
payers that control which they were en- 
titled constitutionally to possess. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he did not 
coincide in the censure which had been cast 
on his right hon. Friend (Mr. M. Gibson) 
for presenting for consideration a Bill which 
embodied his own views and opinions; at 
the same time, looking at the important 
differences between this Bill and the Bill 
on the same subject last Session, he thought 
it would have been better if, in moving for 
leave to introduce the Bill, his right hon. 
Friend had stated the outline of his pro- 

measure. But while he gave full 
iberty to his right hon. Friend to pro- 
pose what Bill he pleased—dissenting, as 
his right hon. Friend did, from the deci- 
sion of a majority of the Committee ap- 
pointed last year—those who on a former 
occasion advocated the principle of admit- 
ting representation in the control of county 
expenditure were not the least bound to 
support him, without previously consider- 
ing what were the recommendations of the 
Committee, and the details as well as the 
principle of the Bill submitted to the House. 
While he (Sir G. Grey) stated last year 
that, although no great evils could be said 
to exist in the administration of the county 
rates, and although the amount of those 
rates was gradually diminishing, he was 
unable to. deny that in principle there 
should be a representation in the consti- 
tution of financial boards, to whom should 
be entrusted the administration and control 
of county expenditure ; he also felt the sub- 
ject was a most complicated one, and he 
only consented to a second reading of the 
Bill introduced by the right hon. Gentle- 
man on the understanding that the Bill 
should be referred to a Select Committee, 
on which he volunteered to give what as- 
sistance he could in amending its provisions. 
The House agreed to the second reading, 
and the Bill went to a Select Committee. 
He was bound to say he never belonged to a 
Committee which gave more close atten- 
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tion to business, or diseussed the matter 
before them in a fairer spirit; but his right 
hon. Friend had hardly stated correctly what 
were the proceedings of that Committee. 
There were some important distinctions, 
not only between the Bill originally pro- 
and that returned to the House, but 
tween the original Bill and the Bill now 
introduced. The boards, as first proposed 
by his right hon. Friend, were to’ consist 
ly of magistrates and partly of mem- 
rs of Boards of Guardians, each Board 
electing one member. The Committee 
made no alteration in that respect, but 
they thought it inexpedient to retain the 
ineligibility of magistrates to be elected by 
the Boards of Guardians. His right hon. 
Friend now proposed that the magistrates 
should all be excluded. The Boards were 
wholly to be elected, and the magistrates 
were not only to be excluded from the right 
to form a portion of the Board, but from 
taking any share of the election of mem- 
bers by the Boards of Guardians. He 
(Sir G. Grey) was not prepared to agree 
to that exclusion. He could not assent 
to a Bill containing such an exclusion. 
[Mr. M. Grsson: That could be altered 
in Committee.] He would deal with that 
presently. Then, again, it was proposed 
that the whole powers of the magistrates 
in the county constabulary should be 
transferred to these financial boards. The 
Committee discussed that matter very fully, 
and, on a close division, decided to that 
effect; but then the right hon. Gentleman 
said, he (Sir G. Grey) came down and 
took upon himself to reverse that deci- 
sion. In the first place, he had no such 
power. The Committee paid close atten- 
tion to the provisions of the Bill, and as 
they proceeded conviction was forced on 
the minds of a majority of the Commit- 
tee that the original decision was wrong. 
The right hon. Member for Ripon (Sir 
J. Graham), whom he regretted not to 
see in his place, avowed the change in his 
opinion on that point, and invited the Com- 
mittee to reconsider the question. The Com- 
mittee adopted in their final determina- 
tion the view which he (Sir G. Grey) enter- 
tained, that it would be mést unadvisable, 
inexpedient, and dangerous to the public 
peace, to deprive the magistrates of all 
control in the appointment of the chief 
constable, and in the arrangements con- 
nected with the constabulary. It was said 
this power existed in boroughs, but the 
Committee felt that there was a great dif- 
ference between the two cases; that. the 
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area was much larger in a county than 
in a borough, the ratepayers were more 
scattered, and the magistrates in particular 
districts were responsible for the preser- 
vation of the yee He could not then 
assent to a Bill which would deprive the 
magistrates of all voice in the appoint- 
ment of police officers, or in fixing the 
amount of salary for which they could pro- 
cure the service of persons competent to 
discharge those duties. The same objec- 
tion partially applied to gaols, inasmuch as 
the Bill pro to leave the management 
and appointment of officers in the hands of 
the magistrates, but to give the financial 
boards unrestrieted power over the amount 
of salaries. Last year clauses were pre- 
by which the financial boards would 

ve a voice in fixing the amount of salaries, 
as well as the magistrates, and, in case of 
disagreement, reference would be made to 
the Secretary of State. The right hon. 
Gentleman had rejected all those clauses, 
and practically, while he kept the word of 
promise to the ear, he broke it to the hope, 
for it was evident that if the financial board 
should have the unrestricted power of fix- 
ing salaries, they would practically possess 
the power of appointing the recipients of 
them. The right hon, Gentleman had not 
acceded to the suggestions of the Commit- 
tee with respect to lunatic asylums; and 
with regard to Clause 45, the general 
powers thereby transferred were far more 
than the Committee thought expedient. 
Those were the leading points; and if the 
Bill stood in its present shape, he could 
not give his assent to it. The right hon. 
Gentleman said, the principle of the Bill 
being admitted, the details could be con- 
sidered in Committee of the whole House. 
Looking at the complicated ‘nature of the 
details and the numerous Acts of Parlia- 
ment connected with the subject, he thought 
a Select Committee was the proper body by 
whom these details could be considered. 
They had had a Select Committee, to 
whieh he had given his assistance to the 
best of his ability, and he was not prepared 
to assent to a second reading in order to 
go over precisely the same grounds, and 
without any result. If there was any rea- 
sonable hope that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would consent to such Amendments 
as would embody the modified principle to 


which he (Sir G. Grey) gave his assent | 
last year, and the application of which the | 
Committee endeavoured to reconcile with | 


the existing law, he should be prepared to 
vote in favour of the second reading. But 
Sir G. Grey 
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if those Amendments were to be con- 
sidered in Committee of the whole House, 
and objected to by the promoters of the 
Bill, the only result w be to consume 
a t of time very uselessly; and, 
dieechre, whilst eihicing to the opined 
expressed last year with regard to the prin- 
ciple of that Bill, he was not to 
assent to the second reading of the Bill 
now before the House. 

Mr. BRIGHT had not heard anything 
to prove that a good Bill might not be 
made out of the Bill submitted by his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. M. Gibson); and he 
thought the differences between the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department and the pro- 
moters of the Bill, might be easily compro- 
mised. For instance, the right hon. See- 
retary of State might move clauses which 
he moved in Committee upstairs; and, 
assuming they were accepted, and no other 
objection existed, the Bill could pass into 
law. The right hon. the Secretary of 
State said he offered his assistance. No 
doubt he offered his assistance to over- 
throw the Bill. It was perfectly notorious 
that throughout the whole transaction the 
right bon. Gentleman had exerted his 
great influence in Committee for the pur- 
pose of making this Bill as little like that 
the promoters wished as possible. There 
were some changes to which they could 
not agree, and they had therefore induced 
his right hon. Friend to bring the Bill be- 
fore the House in the shape in which they 
now found it. With the discussion that 
day, and the course taken by the right 
hon. the Seeretary of State, the Bill would 
not be read a second time. Jt was no 
great consequence whether it was passed 
in this or in the next Session, but the Bill 
would be passed before long, for he was 
satisfied there was a growing requirement 
among the ratepayers to have some con- 
trol of county expenditure. They were 
told the rates were diminishing; but they 
had inereased up to the time when the 
agitation commenced, and had only dimin- 
ished in consequence of public attention 
being called to the question. Probably the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir G. Grey) was 
not aware that there were more than a 
hmndred parishes in which the county 
rate was far in excess of the poor-rate; 
and when the ratepayers paid those assess- 
ments they thought they had some power 
of control in the Boards of Guardians, 
whereas more than one-half was handed 


over to the magistrates to be expended, 
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contrary to the constitution, entirely with- 


out the control of those upon whom the 
assessment was made. he ratepayers 
would not, however, continue to pay 
1,250,000/, annually, without any super- 
vision, without making some complaint 
to that House, and insisting that a mea- 
sure of this kind should be passed. He 
trusted no man would hope again to re- 
eeive any suecour from the right hon. 
Gentlemen the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, who, he was certain— 
and he spoke after observing his speeches 
and his conduet—had been a concealed o 
ponent of this measure—({ Cries of ‘* Oh, 
oh!’’]—he would not say a concealed, 
but almost an open opponent of the mea- 
sure, . He thought it would have been 
better if, instead of playing with the mea- 
sure, trifling with it, encouraging and dis- 
couraging it, the right hon, Gentleman 
had opposed it, However, no one out of 
the House relied on the Government for 
any support with regard to it. 

Mr. DEEDES, as a Member of the 
Committee, was bound to state publicly 
that it was utterly impossible for a more 
impartial part to have been taken by any 
one than was taken by the right hon, 
Seeretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, and the right hon. President of the 
Poor Law Commission. He maintained 
that there were material alterations in the 
Bill, in principle, and not merely in detail. 
since it was returned to the House by the 
Committee last year. He dislaimed being 
actuated by any party motive whatever. 
The promoters of the Bill had departed 
from the usual practice of the House ; 
and if the labours of Committees were to 
receive such treatment, the sooner they 
gave up referring matters to Select Com- 
mittees the better would it be for the con- 
duet of public business. 

Mr. HUME said, it was to be regretted 
that the ratepayers of the country at large 
should suffer through any want of tact in 
the Mover of the Bill. The right hon. 
Baronet (Sir G. Grey), after twice sup- 
porting the principle of the Bill, now 
turned round on the ratepayers, and re- 
fused their just claims, Let the Bill go 
into a Committee, and let the right hon. 
Gentleman then propose such alterations 
as he thought desirable. When he (Mr. 
Hume) first introduced this measure, the 
law adviser of the Ministry had declared 
to the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
Vvernment that it was a measure which 
ought to be taken up by the Government. 
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He hoped the right hon. Baronet would 
reconsider his determination, and allow the 
Bill to go into Committee. 

Mr. HENLEY said, this question was 
80 difficult, and, at the same time, so little 
understood by the right hon. Member who 
had brought it forward, that if he had sin- 
cerely desired its settlement he would have 
availed himself of the assistance given by 
two Committees to which the question had 
been referred, The, right hon. Member 
for Manchester had accused Gentlemen 
sitting on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House of being influenced by party mo- 
tives in dealing with this question, and the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Colleague (Mr. 
Bright) had attacked the right hon. Home 
Secretary in a way that was not usual; but 
after what had passed it was not impro- 
bable people out of doors would think thag 
the question had been brought forward 
rather with a view to getting up an agita- 
tion than procuring a settlement. A good 
deal had been said about representation; 
but after all what sort of representation did 
this Bill propose? Representation diluted 
through a Board of Guardians. If there 
must be an electoral body, let it be the 
ratepayers. Boards of Guardians were re- 
spectable bodies, well adapted to the pur- 
poses for which they were formed; but he 
would not consent to convert them into 
electoral colleges. Under the present Bill, 








the magistrates would be saddled with all 
responsibility respecting gaols, while they 
would be deprived of all influence over the 
expenditure. They were to have no voice 
whatever in the question whether any im- 
provement was to take place in a prison, 
or whether proper salaries were given to 
the men in whom they vested the duties of 
the prison, Could any Member of that 
House wish to see this question settled 
who brought in such a provision as this ? 
It would be better to bring ina Bill at 
once to sweep away the magistrates alto- 
gether, and vest the duties in the rate- 
payers or the Boards of Guardians. It 
was the same with the lunatie asylums; 
and he was sure it was a a which 
the House would not sanction. If it was 
really wished to settle this complicated 
question, the course taken last year should 
have been followed; but as it was, the only 
alternative that now presented itself was 
to vote against the second reading of the 
Bill. He wished it to be understood that 
he had never expressed an opinion against 
the ratepayers having a control over the 
expenditure, if a right system could be 
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chalked out; but he held by the principle, 
that so long as the magistrates had their 
present important duties to perform, they 
ought to have a share in the management. 

Mr. BARROW said, he held the prin- 
ciple of the Bill to be this—that the rate- 
payers should have the control of the 
taxation which they paid; and he could 
not concur in the view, that because the 
control and payment of the officers of 
a county were vested in the parties pro- 
posed by the Bill, therefore the whole busi- 
ness of that county would be brought to 
a dead lock. That House fixed the salaries 
of the Ministers of the Crown; but did the 
business of the country stand still on that 
account? The object of the Bill was 
very much to remove a singular anomaly, 
for there was no other public rate in this 
country in which the ratepayers had not 
the power of regulating the expenditure. 
The principle was carried out to its fullest 
extent in boroughs, and no difficulty what- 
ever was experienced. Then, why should 
it not work well in the counties? He 
begged to remind hoa. Members that the 
Commission under which they acted, as 
administrators of the criminal law, gave 
them no control whatever over the county 
expenditure. He had the greatest respect 
for the magistrates—a body with whom 
he was himself connected, and that respect 
was shared in, he was sure, by the country 
at large; but he did not think that rate- 
payers were willing to entrust the adminis- 
tration of their finances except to persons 
elected by themselves, and in some way 
responsible to them, and such responsi- 
bility should be secured by the principle 
of re-election at stated periods. When he 
heard the hon. Member for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Henley) admit the principle of the 
Bill, but object to some of the provisions, he 
confessed that he thought he should have 
been prepared at least with an outline of 
the measure he wished to sanction. It was 
said the large ratepayers would be ex- 
cluded under this Bill; but, as in the elec- 
tion of Boards of Guardians; owners had 
a right to vote as well as occupiers, and as 
the guardian of a parish belonging to a 
single owner had a vote as powerful as that 
of the guardian who represented a large 
number of occupiers, there was no fear 
that property would not have sufficient in- 
fluence in the selection of the proposed 
board. For these and other reasons he 
— vote for the second reading of the 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER said, he must 
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protest against the doctrine laid down by 
the last speaker, that because a Member 
objected to a particular measure he was 
therefore obliged to introduce one himself. 
If legislation on this matter was required, 
there should be a strong feeling in the 
country as to what the nature of that legis- 
lation ought to be. Now, when the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. M. Gibson) first in- 
troduced this subject, printed letters and 
petitions were sent to every Board of 
Guardians in England, asking them to 
sanction the principle of a representative 
system in the management of county 
rates; but in Lincolnshire—of which he 
could speak—only two Boards of Guar- 
dians gave a qualified assent to the princi- 
ple of the measure. He must say, that he 
did not think it would be right in that 
House to give its approbation to a mea- 
sure so different from that agreed to by 
the Select. Committee, and brought forward 
last Session; and therefore he would vote 
against the second reading of the Bill. 
Mr. WILSON PATTEN agreed with 
the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) 
that it was to be regretted that the rate- 
payers should be disappointed of a measure 
of this kind because there was a difference 
of opinion as to some parts of the Bill. 
He could state that the feeling of the 
county from which he came was very 
strong upon the question, and in deference 
to that feeling he would vote for the second 
reading. But in doing so he thought his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. M. Gibson) had in- 
curred considerable responsibility in taking 
the course he had done. When he (Mr. W. 
Patten) first saw the present Bill, he was 
surprised beyond measure. The last time he 
saw his right hon. Friend at Manchester, it 
was understood that the same Bill as that of 
last year was to be introduced. He would 
vote for the second reading, in the hope that 
in Committee it might be restored to some- 
thing like its former shape. It was his in- 
tention if the Bill should go into Committee 
to support the reintroduction of a clause 
that would combine the control of the 
magistrates with that of the ratepayers. 
Mr. HEYWOOD regretted that the 
Bill did not contain the same clauses of 
compromise that it did last year between 
the magistrates ‘and those to be elected by 
the Boards of Guardians. He did not see 
how the ratepayers generally could be sa- 
tisfied with the Bill as it came from the 
Committee. He thought the House ought 
to consider that the greater part of them 
were magistrates, and in possession 
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power, and that they ought rather to err 
on the side of mercy that otherwise. A 
clause was introduced by the Committee by 
which there should be a qualification similar 
to that of the magistrates before a person 
could be elected to the board. This would 
have the effect of excluding small rate- 
payers; besides which, it was proposed to 
give a large share of power to the Secre- 
tary of State. He thought, therefore, his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. M. Gibson) could 
not have brought in such a measure as had 
been proposed by the Committee. They 
had already obtained poor-law reform and 
municipal reform; and the time could not 
be far distant when they were to have 
county-rate reform. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
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stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided:—Ayes 63; Noes 


130: Majority 67. 

List of the Ayes. 
Aglionby, H. A. Melgund, Visct. 
Aleock, T. Milligan, R. 
Barrow, W. H. Mitchell, T. A. 
Bass, M. T. Morris, D. 
Bell, J. Mowatt, F. 
Bennet, P. O’Connell, M. J. 
Bright, J. O’Connor, F. 
Brotherton, J. Patten, J. W. 
Child, S. Pechell, Sir G. B. 
Clay, J. Pendarves, E. W. W. 
Cobden, R. Pilkington, J. 
Corbally, M. E. Fower, Dr. 
Crawford, W. S. Robartes, T. J. A. 
Dawes, E. Salwey, Col. 
Dunean, G. Scholefield, W. 
Ellis, J. Scobell, Capt. 
Evans, Sir De L. Scully, F. 
Forster, M. Smith, J. B. 
Fox, W. J. Strickland, Sir G. 
French, F. Stuart, Lord D. 
Glyn, G. C. Sullivan, M. 
Grenfell, C. P. Thicknesse, R. A. 
Hardeastle, J. A. Thompson, Col, 
Harris, R, Thornely, T. 
Headlam, T. E Walmsley, Sir J. 
Henry, A. Wawn, J. T. 
Heywood, J Wilcox, B. M. 
Hindley, C. Williams, J. 
Howard, hon. C.W.G. Williams, W. 
Howard, Sir R. Willyams, H. 
Kershaw, J. TELLERS. 
King, hon. J. P.L. ~ Gibson, T. M. 
M‘Cullagh, W. T. Hume, J. 


List of the Noes. 


Adderley, 0. B. Bowles, Adm. 
Armstrong, Sir A. Bramston, T. W. 
Baillie, H. J. Buck, L. W. 
Baines rt. hon. M. T. Bunbury, E. H. 


Barrington, Visct. 


Charteris, hon. F. 


Beresford, W. Christopher, R. A. 
Best, J. Clifford, H. M. 
Blair, S. Clive, hon. R. H. 
Blandford, Marq. of Cobbold, J. C. 
Boldero, H. G. Cocks, T. S. 
Booth, Sir R. G. Coles, H. B. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. Collins, T. 





Compton, H. 0. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Cubitt, Ald. 

Davies, D. A. S. 
Divett, E. 

Dodd, G. 

Drumlanrig, Visct. 
Duncombe, hon, W. E. 


Fitzroy, hon. H. 

Foley, J. H. H. 

Forbes, W. 

Fordyce, A, D. 
Forester, hon. G.C. W. 
Freestun, Col. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Fuller, A. E. 

Gilpin, Col. 

Gladstone, rt. hn. W. E. 
Gooch, Sir E. S. 


Grosvenor, Earl 
Halford, Sir H. 
Hallewell, E. G. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hardinge, hon. C. S. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Hayter, rt. hon. W. G. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Hope, Sir J. 
Hotham, Lord 
Howard, Lord E. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Knox, hon. W. S. 
Langton, W. H. P. G. 
Lennox, Lord A. G. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Lewis, rt. hon. Sir T. F. 
Lewis, G. C 

Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Lockhart, W. 

Long, W. 
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Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Macnaghten, Sir E. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Matheson, A. 
Meux, Sir H. 
Milnes, R: M, 
Moody, ©. A. 
Morgan, O. 


Sandars, G. 

Scott, hon. F. 
Seaham, Visct. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Slaney, R. A. 
Smyth, J. G. 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. 
Stanford, J. F. 
Stanley, E. 
Stanley, hon. W. O. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Stuart, H. 
Tollemache, J. 
Townley, R. G. 
Tyler, Sir G. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Walter, J. 
Watkins, Col. -L. 
Wegg-Prosser, F. R. 
West, F. R. 
Wilson, J. 


. Wodehouse, E. 


Wood, Sir W. P. 
Wynn, H. W. W. 
Wyvill, M. 
Yorke, hon. E. T. 


TELLERS. 
Pakington, Sir J. 
Deedes, W 


Words added:—Main Question, as 
amended, put and agreed to:—Bill put of 


for six months. 


The House adjourned at half after Five 


o’clock. 





eed 


-HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, February 19, 1852. 
Minvrzs.] Postic Birt.—3* Office of Messenger 
to the Great Seal Abolition. 
GUNPOWDER TRAFFIC AT THE CAPE. 
The Eart of MALMESBURY said, 
that on a previous occasion he had spoken 
in terms of censure of the conduet of cen- 
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sure of the conduct of certain parties 
whom he understood to have shipped gun- 
powder from this country for the purpose 
of supplying the Kafirs with it. He 
thought it fair now to state to the House 
that he had received a letter from Messrs. 
Walton and Bushell, declaring that though 
a quantity had been sent by them, as stated, 
to a merehant at Cape Town, they were 
quite ignorant of the destination at which 
it seemed to have arrived. They went 
further, and professed the greatest horror 
at being supposed capable of sending am- 
munition and powder to the enemies of their 
country, and denied the charge in toto. 


MONTGOMERY’S ESTATE. 

The Eart of EGLINTOUN presented 
a petition from James Hamilton Story, 
of No. 17, Bryanston ‘Square, Middlesex, 
Esquire, ‘‘ praying Leave to bring in a Bill 
to repeal so much of 44 Geo. III. [1804], 
for the more effectual and beneficial raising 
of certain sums of money decreed by the 
High Court of Chancery of Ireland, to be 
raised out of the Estates of George Mont- 
gomery, a Lunatic, in the Counties of 
Cavan and Fermanagh in Ireland, by 
Sale of the Inheritance of a competent 
part of the said Estates as is inconsistent 
with the uses and trusts to which the 
said Estates stood settled and limited 
before the passing of such Act.” He 
had no interest whatever in any of the 
parties implicated in the case, and did not 
even know the petitioner beyond having 
met him at the few interviews they had 
had about the petition. His Lordship ex- 
plained the case of ‘the petitioner, which 
he considered a particularly hard one, and 
said that his object in wishing it referred 
to two English Judges was to found upon 
their report a Bill for the repeal of the 
Act of 1804. As he considered that great 
injustice had been done to Mr. Story, in 
depriving him of his ancestors’ estates in 
Ireland, he trusted their Lordships would 
not hesitate to accede to his Motion. There 
were precedents for adopting the course 
he now proposed, their Lordships having 
on previous occasions passed Bills to cor- 
rect mistakes which had occurred in pre- 
vious Acts with regard to the disposition 
of estates; and if the petition were re- 
ferred, as he proposed it should be, to two 
English Judges, they might decide, first 
of all, whether, if the Act of 1804 had 
not been passed, Mr. Story would be en- 
titled to the estates, and in the next place 
whether, if he were entitled, the Act 
should be repealed. 
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“ Moved—That the petition be referred to two 
English Judges to consider, 


passed, Mr. Story would be entitled to the Estates ? 


“9nd. Whether, if he should be so entitled, that 
Act ought not to be repealed ?” 


Lorp REDESDALE felt it his duty, 
as the person to whom these Bills were 
referred, to oppose the Motion; since to 
have been silent would have been to seem 
to sanction their Lordships passing a 
slight upon the Irish Judges. It was the 
invariable practice of the House to refer 
Irish Estate Bills to Irish Judges. The 
same practice was pursued with regard to 
Estate Bills in England and Scotland; and 
he saw no sufficient reason why in this case 
it should be departed from. 

Lorpv BROUGHAM said, he feared it 
was too late for them now to interfere. He 
felt a very great sympathy with those 
who had suffered from the gross irregula- 
rity of 1803 and 1804; but the time had 
passed when it would have been expedient 
that the subject should be revived. 

Lorp BEAUMONT, agreeing as to the 
great hardships which these parties had 
endured, yet thought that, under the cir- 
cumstances, the House could not possibly 
do anything now, except indeed as re- 
garded the future, when in all cases of 
private Bills it must act with much greater 
caution in reference to the circumstance 
of notice being served on the parties. 

Motion (by leave of the House) with« 
drawn; and Petition ordered to lie on the 
table. 


AFFAIRS OF INDIA. 


The Eant of ELLENBOROUGH, after 
referring to what had passed on a former 
evening (see p. 534), relative to the pro- 
duction of information respecting the af- 
fairs of India, said, he must again call the 
attention of the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne) to the preparation of 
the information to be laid before the Com- 
mittee on East India affairs. Perhaps he 
had not correctly understood what fell from 
the noble Marquess; but if he had cor- 
rectly collected it, the statement was, that 
no preparation had been made for the lay- 
ing of this information before the Com- 
mittee, and that it would be for Parliament 
or the Committee to ask for such docu- 
ments as they might require. If that were 
indeed the actual state of things, it would 
be to him a subject of very deep regret; 
for, in the first place, he thought it would 
show that Her Majesty's Government were 





by no means alive to the peculiar impor- 





** 1st. Whether, ifthe Act of 1804 had not been - 
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tance of the question now to be submitted 
to the consideration of Parliament—a ques- 
tion upon the consideration of which they 
were to decide what should be the future 
government of India, under circumstances 
materially different from any which had 
hitherto existed. Then, in the second 
place, the want of preparation would be 
productive of very great and inconvenient 
delay; and it would be obvious that their 
Lordships, if left to themselves, would be 
able to collect but a very small, amount of 
information, compared with what the Go- 
vernment would be able to procure’ by 
taking proper measures in anticipation. 
He had understood the noble Marquess to 
say, that he had applied at the India 
House and at the Board of Control, and 
to have found a difficulty in getting the 
aoa connected with his recall from 
ndia, which consequently had only been 
in his hands a short time before he spoke 
the other evening. Now, he could not 
imagine what could have been the diffi- 
culty, because the papers were at both 
offices, and at whichever office he applied 
he could have got them. They had at the 
India Board in their possession the letter 
in eatenso which he wrote in vindication of 


, his Indian policy, and they had at the India 


House the portion of that letter which was 
communicated to the Court by the Pre- 
sident of the India Board. If the noble 
Marquess had now read these, he would 
be able to state distinctly what difficulty 
there was about producing them, and to 
tell the House whether any inconvenience 
would arise from his doing so. So far as 
he (the Earl of Ellenborough) could judge, 
not only would there be no inconvesience 
from their production, but it was absolutely 
necessary to the just consideration of the 
whole question. He could not (as the 
noble Marquess had on a former evening 
seemed to do), treat this as a question per- 
sonal to himself. If the noble Earl at the 
head of the Colonial Department thought 
it essential to the performance of his du- 
ties to recall Sir H. Smith, there could 
be no doubt that that was a public 
question of the greatest importance, not 
merely a personal question between him 
and Sir H. Smith. The noble Earl had 

bliely assigned his reasons for it; and 

e would think it an act of the grossest 
injustice were he to hesitate to commu- 
nieate to Parliament.any reply which Sir 
H. Smith might make, although he no 
longer continued to be the Governor of the 
Cape of Good Hope. No doubt the rea- 
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sons for his (the Earl of Ellenborough’s) 
recall were not published; so much the 
worse, for that enabled people to put the 
worst construction upon it. He asked in 
justice to the people of India, as well as to 
himself, that these papers should be pro- 
duced, for they were most deeply and es- 
sentially concerned in the relations between 
the Governor General and the authorities 
at home. He had stated that only a part of 
the letter which he had written in defence 
of his measures, had been communicated to 
the Court of Directors. If the noble Mar- 
quess thought that only that part of the let- 
ter should be produced, although he should 
regret the decision, he would defer to it. 
But he did hope that at least that part of 
the letter which had been in the possession 
of the Court for seven years, night now be 
given to the whole world. If the noble 
Marquess had no objection, he would at 
onee move for the production of that ex- 
tract, and also of two enclosures in the 
letter sent to the Board of Control— 
namely, his letter from Gwalior in defence 
of the alterations in the administration of 
Saugur, and a minute on a purely legal 
question connected with the position of the 
fourth Member of the Council of India 
under the Act of Parliament, which had 
strangely been adduced as one of the rea- 
sons for his recall. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE would 
first reply to the observations of the noble 
Earl on the production of papers for the 
information of the House, and also of the 
Committee hereafter to be appointed to 
consider the expediency of renewing the 
Company’s Charter. The noble Earl had 
not stated correctly what he had said on a 
former evening. He had not stated that 
papers would not be presented by the Go- 
vernment, either to that House or the Com- 
mittee; but he had stated, that in addition 
to the papers which Government would feel 
itself called upon to lay before Parliament 
and the Committee, it would be competent 
for the Committee, or for any member of 
it, to move for such papers as were neces- 
sary to enable it to form a competent judg- 
ment on the subject. Information, he re- 
peated, would be laid before the House and 
the Committee when the inquiry was com- 
menced, and then it would be in the power 
of the noble Earl to call upon the Commit- 
tee to decide whether the information was 
complete, or whether more ought to be de- 
manded. With regard to the information 
which the noble Earl wished to have laid 
before the Committee, relative to the cir- 
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cumstances and causes of his own recall, he 
had only to say that it would be his own 
wish to do full justice te the noble Earl, and 
to have all that information laid before the 
Committee. When he had stated on a for- 
mer occasion that this was a personal ques- 
tion, he by no means meant to say that it 
was merely a personal question, and that it 
contained no matter of interest to the public; 
for a question touching the recall of a Go- 
vernor General or a Commander-in-Chief 
might be of private interest, and yet de- 
serving of the deepest inquiry and judgment 
of the public. At the same time, he sub- 
mitted to the noble Earl himself that it 
might not be convenient to produce those 
papers and to make that inquiry which he 
proposed, as a particular case, and not in 
connexion with a general system. The case 
in question had now been before the public 
for the last eight years and more. It was 
not thought fit by the Government of that 
day to produce the papers connected with 
the noble Earl’s recall, and Parliament had 
not called for any inquiry. The subject 
had slept ever since, and he should regret 
going at this time, and after so many succes- 
sive Governments, into any inquiry into that 
single event. But, considered as one of a 
series of events, which marked the tone of 
the Government in India, and of the pro- 
gress of the relations between the Governor 
General and the Court of Directors, it might 
be deserving of inquiry; and, in that point 
of view, he agreed with the noble Earl in 
thinking the papers might facilitate the in- 
quiry, not as a matter by itself, but as a 
matter connected with the general system, 
and, therefore, it might be expedient, to- 
gether with any information which might 
be called for by the Committee, to furnish 
such information as could be obtained with 
respect to the noble Earl’s recall; and he 
should be happy to do his utmost to pro- 
mote that object. He had read the papers 
in question, and with great interest; but in 
reading them he had found that that letter, 
which he had no doubt the noble Earl con- 
sidered most material to his case, had no 
existence either in the records of the Board 
of Control, or in extenso at the East India 
House. One reason for this might be, that 
the Earl of Ripon, who was then President 
of the Board of Control, and who, unfortu- 
nately, did not now take much share in 
their debates, had considered it so far a 
private letter that he felt himself authorised 
to take it away with him when he left 
his office. Now, whether the noble Earl 
considered it a private letter or not, he 


The Marquess of Lansdowne 
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should like, before he consented to produce 
it as a public document, to communicate 
with the Earl of Ripon and with others. In 
justice to the noble Earl opposite, he was 
most anxious to produce all the information 
he could to illustrate that transaction, con- 
sidered as a part of the whole system; but, 
for the reasons which he had already stated, 
he submitted that it would not be expedient 
to revive that particular case. He submit- 
ted to the noble Earl that he should not 
move now for these papers. He pledged 
himself that in the interval between this 
time and this day se’nnight he would ask 
Lord Ripon whether he had any, and what, 
objections to the production of these 
pers; and that, as soon as he received Lord 
Ripon’s answer, he would communicate it 
to the noble Earl. He hoped that on con- 
sideration the noble Earl would make his 
Motion, not in that House, but in the Com- 
mittee. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that after what had fallen from the noble 
Marquess, he should not press the Motion 
for the immediate production of the Papers. 
He was perfectly satisfied that the papers 
connected with the question of his recall 
should be considered in conjunction with all 
the great questions that would come before 
the Committee. By law, the Court of Di- 
rectors had no power to send to India one 
single syllable of directions as to measures; 
and yet they had most strangely continued 
to have the power of recalling the Governor 
General, by whom the measures were to be 
executed—a vestige of a former state of 
things which had now ceased to exist. They 
had, too, the power to recall without the au- 
thority of the Crown the Governor General 
whom the Crown might think best fitted 
to carry into effect those measures which, 
through the Board of Control, the Court of 
Directors might be compelled to adopt. So 
monstrous an absurdity had never before ob- 
tained admission into the system for govern- 
ing any empire. The reason he asked for 
this information was, that he thought the 
question, whether this state of things should 
continue, ought to come before the Com- 
mittee, and that they should have the 
means of judging of the manner in which 
that authority was exercised in this par- 
ticular instance. But even if the unani- 
mous opinion of Parliament should be in 
favour of the manner in which that autho- 
rity was exercised in this particular in- 
stance, it would not in the slightest degree 
touch the general question, of whether two 
such contradictory authorities should exist; 
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one having the power to order measures, 
and the other to remove the Governor 
charged with executing them. He had 
heard with the greatest astonishment the 
statement of the noble Marquess with re- 
spect to the non-appearance of his letter in 
the records of: the Board of Control. He 
sent it to the Board of Control by the very 
first mail which left India after he knew of 
his recall. He obtained a knowledge of 
that on the 15th June; and his letter, 
which was dated July 4, must have been 
received in England in the beginning of 
September. Undoubtedly he (the Earl of 
Ellenborough) was not then in office, but 
still he had to defend himself; and would 
any man prevent Sir Harry Smith from 
writing a letter for presentation to Parlia- 
ment, in defence of his conduct against the 
strictures of the noble Earl opposite (Earl 
Grey)? He heard with indignation that at 
the time an attempt was made to treat his 
letter as a priyate one, which could not, 
therefore, be sent to the Court; although 
it was a public letter, written by a public 
man, on @ most important public matter. 
It should have been so considered at first 
as it was at last, for he could show thé 
noble Marquess a copy of Lord Ripon’s 
letter to the Chairman and Vice-Chairman 
of the Court of Directors communicating 
the extract of that letter; and when he 
(the Earl of Ellenborough) understood that 
an extract only had been communicated, 
he wrote to Mr. Waterfield, one of the 
clerks and secretaries of the Board of Con- 
trol, and from him or from Lord Ripon he 
had a distinct assurance that, although an 
extract only was communicated, the whole 
letter in extenso should be recorded at the 
Board of Control. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE then 
gave notice that on Friday, the 27th inst., 
he should move the appointment of a Select 
Committee to consider the Expediency of 
renewing the Charter of the East India 
Company. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that he thought it would be convenient for 
him on that occasion to state, as succinctly 
as he could, the alterations which it. ap- 
peared to him desirable to make in the 
present system of the Government of India 
—first, on the supposition that. the Court 
of Directors were retained with powers 
similar to those which they possessed at 
present; and also, further, what funda- 
mental alterations he thought it would be 
most eae to make. 





The Marquess of LANSDOWNE re- 
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marked that it was open to the noble Earl 
to use his own discretion in stating his own 
opinions and views with respect to the 
snbject of the Committee’s inquiry; but he * 
(the Marquess of Lansdowne) wished it to 
be understood that it was not his wish to 
anticipate inquiry, but that he wished the 
whole question should go to the Committee 
unfettered by any previous observations on 
the part of Government. It was upon the 
result of the inquiry of that Committee 
that Parliament would be called to come 
to a definite decision. 

The Hart of ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that he only wished to take that course 
which, considering the knowledge he had 
of Indian affairs, would be most convenient, 
especially to the Government. He would 
reserve the statement of his views for the 
Committee, if the noble Marquess wished. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE did 
not wish to object to the noble Earl’s 
taking the course which he might consider 
most convenient. But he wished to state 
that he did not think that it would be con- 
venient that the Government, or Members 
who were not so well acquainted with the 
subject, should deliver their opinions. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that forty years ago Lord Grenville thought 
it of importance that the earliest announce- 
ment should be given of his opinions of the 
future government of India, and he took 
an opportunity of making them known to 
the House at a great length before the 
Committee was appointed. 


COUNTY COURTS FURTHER EXTENSION 
BILL. 

On the Motion that the Report of the 
Amendment of this Bill be received, 

Lorp LYNDHURST claimed the atten- 
tion of their Lordships for a few moments 
to a point of law which had arisen under 
the present Act. He would state in a few 
words the case out of which the point of 
law arose. A tradesman sued his debtor 
for 51., and obtained a judgment for his 
claim, and costs. Those costs included the 
fees, as limited by the Act, given to the 
attorney. Having received his money and 
the fees for the attorney, he was satisfied 
with the decision of the court and the 
speedy administration of justice. Ina 
few days afterwards, however, his attorney 
called upon him, and presented him with a 
bill of costs for 221. The tradesman was 
astonished, and said, ‘‘ I received the sum 
for which I sued, and paid you the fees 
sanctioned -by the Act of Parliament. 
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What is the meaning of this application for 
221?” The attorney’s reply was: “ The 

costs which you paid me are costs for the 
" proceedings in court, but these are prepa- 
ratory costs out of court; here are costs 
for entering proceedings, for instruction to 
sue, for examination of witnesses, &c.’’ 
This answer did not satisfy the tradesman, 
who refused to pay. The attorney then 
made application to the County Court for 
these costs. A County Court Judge, 
whose keenness for scenting out the mean- 
ing of an Act of Parliament is most extra- 
ordinary, said at once‘ The attorney is 
tight. He is entitled to recover his costs 
for proceedings in this court, but he has 
also a right to his costs for the necessary 
proceedings out of this court.” The order 
of the Court then was that this bill of 
costs, amounting to 22J., should be taxed, 
and it was then cut down to 11l. 4s. So 
that the result to this tradesman was, that 
he received his debt of 51. and costs, but 
was made to pay 111. 4s. for it, leaving 
him about 87. out of pocket. This, how- 
ever, was not all. If he had sued in the 
Superior Courts of Westminster he could 
have recovered this sum from the other 
party, the defendant; and it was most just 
and reasonable that he who had refused to 
pay a just demand should pay the costs of 
the proceedings resorted to to enforce it. 
But, according to this County Courts sys- 
tem, the successful suitor, or the plaintiff 
who recovered the debt, had to pay all the 
costs of recovering it, except the small sum 
of 15s. Such a system seemed so incon- 
sistent with the plainest principles of jus- 
tice, that he had deemed it his duty to 
state the case, with a view to the grievance 
being remedied. He certainly very much 
doubted whether the persons who framed 
the Act, or the Legislature who passed 
it, supposed that it would admit of the 
construction now put upon it by the learned 
Judges. 

Lorpv BROUGHAM quite agreed with 
his noble and learned Friend in his latter 
observation ; but it was not at all unusual 
for judicial constructions to be put upon 
Acts of Parliament which the framers of 
them had never expected; and he thought 
with him, that the construction recently 

ut upon the Act of 1846, which was, he 

lieved, introduced by the noble Lord 
(Lord Lyndhurst), and adopted by the late 
Lord Cottenham, mast have been a sur- 
ptise to its authors. Very great difficul- 
ties, however, existed upon the whole sub- 
ject of costs, which was a question very 


Lord Lyndhurst 
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hard to deal with, whether as 

costs in superior or inferior jurisdictions, 
He held it to be perfectly impossible that 
the abuses now existing could be allowed 
to continue. There must of necessity be 
some remedy applied. It must either 
be stated by a declaratory enactment that 
the constructiop put 7 the Act of 1846 
was erroneous; or, if that construction was 
held to be right and sound, some remedy 
must be provided for the mischief. The 
evils that arose from the malpractices of 
some persons engaged in the lower branch 
of the profession, not er in the County 
Courts, but also in the Supreme Courts, 
were too well known to need any observa. 
tion from him; but he would fain hope that 
the public voice, which had been frequently 
raised upon the subject, was influenced by 
the ordinary mistake of applying to many 
what might be the faults of afew. That 
the law should be such, however, as to en- 
able any persons to commit offences —for 
he could call them nothing less—of this 
kind, was a matter, in his opinion, deeply 
to be wom 

Lorp LYNDHURST explained, that he 
had not meant for a moment to suggest 
that the construction put upon the Act of 
1846 by the Courts of Law was not cor- 
rect. The question had been first decided, 
he believed, in the Court of Common Pleas, 
and the decision of that Court was after- 
wards confirmed by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. 

Lorp CAMPBELL observed, that he 
had no idea that his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Lyndhurst) would have fallen 
into such an error as to call upon their 
Lordships, when sitting as a legislative 
body, to deal with the decision of the Su- 
perior Courts of Westminster Hall. If 
the decision of those Courts was wrong, 
it might be subjected to the review of 
their Lordships when sitting as a Court ot 
Appeal; but the present occasion was not 
the time to deal with the decision of the 
Courts of Law. He quite concurred in 
the decision which the Courts of Law had 
come to upon the subject; and he was sure 
that if his noble and learned Friend looked 
at the language of the County Courts Act, 
he could not fail to come to the same con- 
clusion, namely, that the restriction was 
confined to the costs incurred by the pro- 
ceedings actually taken in court, and not 
to the costs of the preparatory steps taken 
in a cause. He thought that it was highly 
desirable that this subject should be recon- 
sidered, but it was one of great difficulty; 
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and it was necessary to guard against a 
suitor being unable to obtain respectable 
professional assistance, by making the 
amount of remuneration too low. It was 
necessary in bringing an action to employ 
a respectable attorney, and that he should 
be a person of intelligence. It was often 
requisite that long accounts should be ex- 
amined into, and other matters attended 
to, and it could not be expected that a re- 
spectable solicitor would take all that trou- 
ble for 15s. If a client were restricted 
from paying any more, it would have the 
effect of depriving him of professional as- 
sistance. If any means could be p 

by whieh the due administration of jus- 
tice could be secured, and an attorney 
could be satisfied with the payment of 15s., 
he would most willingly consent to their 
being adopted. 

Lorp LYNDHURST begged again to 
say that it was not his intention to sug- 
gest that the decision of the Courts of Law 
upon this subject were erroneous. He 
was satisfied that, looking at the words of 
the Act of Parliament, they could have 
come to no other decision. He believed, 
however, that he was justified in stating 
that his noble and learned Friend had 
given two contrary decisions upon this 

int. The Court of Queen’s Bench at 
first decided that the costs which an attor- 
ney could demand were restricted to the 
costs mentioned in the Act. The question 
was then argued before the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas and the decision of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench referred to. The Court of 
Common Pleas, however, decided contrary 
to the Court of Queen’s Bench. The mat- 
ter was then argued a second time in the 
Oourt of Queen’s Bench, which Court pro- 
nounced a similar opinion to that given by 
the Court of Common Pleas, thus over- 
turning its first decision. He was quite 
justified in saying that the person who 
framed the County Courts Bill, and the 
Legislature which passed it, did not think 
such an interpretation would have been put 
upon one of the clauses. It had been said 
that it would be injurious to the suitor not 
to allow him an attorney of respectable 
character to get up the case before it came 
into court; and he entirely agreed in that 
opinion. His complaint, however, was this. 
In a Superior Court, if a person was de- 
feated, all the just costs fell upon him as 
they ought to do; whereas in the County 
Court @ great portion of those costs was 
obliged to be paid by a party, even though 
he succeeded in his action. 


{Fep. 19, 1852} 
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Lorp CAMPBELL was understood to 
say, that with respect to the contrary de- 
cisions of the Courts of Law upon this sub- 
ject, he did not preside over the Court of 
Queen’s Bench at the time when their first 
judgment upon the matter in question was 
given. The point was decided by the Court 
of Common Pleas, and afterwards it came 
before the Court of Queen’s Bench. He 
entirely agreed with the decision given by 
the former Court, and so did A ae other 
learned Judges of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. He might mention that very high 
legal authority, Sir John Patteson, whose 
loss as a Judge was now deplored, was of a 
similar opinion with the rest of the Judges. 
It was true that he was rather inclined to 
think that an attorney could only recover 
the costs mentioned in the Act of Parlia- 
liament; but he afterwards admitted, with 
that candour which characterised him, that 
he had altered his opinion; and the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, therefore, were unani- 
mous in the decision which they had given 
upon the subject. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that this show- 
ed that there might very well be doubt as 
to the meaning of the Act, and that the 
construction put upon it might have sur- 
prised its author. If there was any doubt 
upon the point, a declaratory Act would 
satisfy all the requirements of the case; 
but he understood that there was no doubt 
whatever, and therefore there was no need 
of such a proceeding. It should be recol- 
lected, in fairness to the Act of 1846, that 
a party had the choice of his court, and if 
he thought the case would require a greater 
preliminary expenditure than could be re- 
covered as costs in a County Court, he 
might bring his action in a Superior Court. 
He did not say that that was a sufficient 
remedy. The point would be matter for 
consideration, and he had no doubt that 
upon consideration means might be taken 
to make the Act work more effectually. 

The Eart of DERBY must apologise 
for saying a single word when so many no- 
ble and learned Lords had discussed this 
point. It appeared that there was no 
question that the Courts of Law were now 
agreed upon this subject, and that a deci- 
sion had been given, which decision also 
appeared to be contrary to the meaning 
and intention of the framers of this Act. 
And it was not a question, as it appeared 
to him, of very slight importance with re- 
ference to the future interests of suitors 
in the County Courts; because the object 
of the framers of the Bill was clearly to 
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limit the amount of the expense, and 
thereby to induce suitors to go to what was 
to be at once an economical and an expe- 
ditious tribunal for the adjustment of small 
debts. After holding out these induce- 
ments, however, it was subsequently found 
that the law by no means secured this 
economy; but that along with the same 
costs as were paid before, they actually 
inflicted an additional injustice; because, 
although it was true that the plaintiff could 
not recover more than a certain amount of 
costs, yet it was clear that his attorney 
might charge any extent of costs under 
the new construction that had been put 
upon the statute. The consequence was 
that the suitor was put to greater expense. 
| Lord CampBeLi: The costs may be taxed. | 

e was aware that costs might be taxed 
in the inferior as well as in the Superior 
Courts; yet they might be as large in the 
fermer as they were in the latter. But 
the evil and injnstice was this—that the 
plaintiff in the Superior Courts would be 
entitled to receive the costs, but in the 
County Courts he would not be entitled to 
receive them; and he who was proved to 
be in the right was called on to pay ex- 
penses, which, if the action was brought 
in the Superior Courts, would be thrown 
on the party—the defendant—who, by the 
result of the action was proved to be in 
the wrong. That state of things had 
been brought before the House by his no- 
ble and learned Friend with all his usual 
clearness; and surely, when they were 
proposing to pass a measure for the exten- 
sion of the jurisdiction of the County 
Courts, it was now the fiting time to con- 
sider how they might remedy this acknow- 
ledged evil. He did not presume to sug- 
gest what that remedy ought to be; but 
he did think that when a measure was in 
progress for extending the jurisdiction of 
the County Courts, it was their bounden 
‘duty to see that the operation of those 
Courts did, in point of economy, meet the 
object for which the Act constituting them 
was originally framed. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that it was a 
mistake to suppose that this Bill would 
enlarge or extend the jurisdiction of the 
County Courts, in the sense of giving 
them the power to deal with debts of larger 
amount, or with cases of a different nature 
from those which already came before them. 
It was merely intended to enable the Court 
of Chancery to entrust to the County 
Courts the conduct of certain inquiries 
which at present took place in the Mas- 


The Earl of Derby 
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that the suggestion on the subject of costs 
was germane to the object or scope of this 
Bill. The costs arising under this Bill 
would be costs connected with the Court 
of Chancery, and not with the County 
Courts. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE con- 
curred with the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Derby) in thinking that, if doubts 
had arisen as to the original intention of 
Parliament with respect to the County 
Courts Act, it was now the proper occa- 
sion for correcting the ambiguity in the 
language of the statute. 

Lorp CRANWORTH thought the no- 
ble and learned Lord did not do justice to 
his own Bill in saying the present subject 


was not germane to it. Itwas a most ap- . 


propriate place for introducing any provi- 
sion which the Legislature might think fit 
with regard to costs. At the same time 
this was one of the most difficult subjects 
that they could have to deal with; for all- 
important though it was to limit costs to a 
minimum, on the other hand, unless such 
a remuneration was allowed as would secure 
the assistance of a respectable professional 
man, they would cause suitors to lose more 
than they would gain. It was a scandal 
to justice that the fair and reasonable 
costs incurred by the plaintiff, through the 
wrongful resistance of his debtor, should 
have to be borne by the former. At the 
same time, if heavy costs arose through 
the suitor not being prepared. and not 
having his materials ready for the trial as 
he ought to do, the defendant ought’ not 
to be made to pay them. It would be im- 
possible to judge how far the costs of 111. 
in the case cited by the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Lyndhurst) were justly payable 
by the plaintiff, without first examining and 
analysing the different items of which they 
were composed. It might, for instance, 
be that the suitor did not know his own 
ease, and his solicitor had to perform 
journeys to a distance to get up informa- 
tion; and in that case, as the defendant 
would not be blameable for the careless- 
ness of his creditor, it would not be fair to 
throw upon him the burden of such costs. 

Lorp BROUGHAM explained that his 
reason for saying that this question of 
costs was not germane to the purpose of 
the Bill, was because the extension which 
it proposed was confined exclusively to the 
equitable business, the costs attending 
which would belong to the Court of Chan- 
cery, and not to the County Courts. 
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Lorp CAMPBELL said, surely the ob- 
ject of this Bill was not merely for the 
extension, but for the improvement, of the 
jurisdiction, and he considered it would be 
such an improvement to insert some pro- 
vision for the regulation of costs. 

Lorp LYNDHURST, in reference to the 
remarks of his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Cranworth), observed that the infor- 
mation he had received was obtained from 
the very best possible authority in a matter 
of that kind, because it was from the 
person whose duty it was to tax the costs; 
and that gentleman had informed him that 
the costs in this case taxed were precisely 
the costs which would have been allowed if 
the action had been brought by an attorney 
in the Superior Courts. 

The Eart of DERBY renewed his ap- 
plication to the noble and learned Lord to 
allow a clause to be introduced for the 
purpose of removing all doubts as to the 
intention and meaning of Parliament on 
the subject of these costs. They professed 
to limit their amount, and yet the plaintiff, 
who obtained a judgment in his favour, 
was not allowed the expenses to which he 
had been put to make good his claim. He 
hoped this deception would not be suffered 
to continue. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM thought if they 
refused to make this Amendment, that the 
public out of doors would consider that 
their Lordships had not a very sincere 
desire to deal with the subject of lessening 
costs. : 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he had no 
objection to insert a clause of the nature 
suggested; but he thought it better to 
defer it till the third reading, in order to 
afford time for proper consideration. 

Eart GREY considered it highly irre- 
gular and inconvenient to introduce any 
clause of importance on the third reading, 
where such a step could possibly be avoided; 
because if any mistake was made, there 
was no opportunity of correcting it. He 
therefore earnestly hoped that the noble 
Lord, if he wished to make this addition, 
would postpone not merely the third read- 
ing, but the report. 

Lorp BROUGHAM acknowledged the 
force of the objection to introducing mate- 
rial alterations into Bills on the third read- 
ing, and therefore thought the best course 
would be to postpone the present stage of 
the measure, namely, the consideration of 
the report, until he had had an opportunity 
of further examining, not only the present 
objection with regard to costs, but also the 
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complaints of Judges of County Courts 
themselves, who felt as well as the merely 
professional parties that hardship and in- 
justice occurred in many instances from 
the present state of the law on this sub- 
ject. 

ee of the Amendments put of to 
Tuesday next. 


PATENT LAWS. 

Lorp LYNDHURST presented Peti- 
tions on the subject of the Patent Laws, 
complaining of the great expense attendin, 
the taking out of Patents for the United 
Kingdom, and suggesting certain altera- 
tions; and said that by an Act of last Ses- 
sion parties sending their inventions to the 
Great Exhibition had protection granted 
to them for a limited period (Designs Act 
Extension, 14 Vict.,c.8). That Act was 
about to expire very shortly, and if a 
measure was not speedily ‘passed for the 

urpose of placing the law of Patents on a 

tter footing, these parties would be put 
to very heavy expense in protecting their 
rights under the law as it at present existed. 
No time, therefore, should be lost in intro- 
ducing a measure to amend the present law. 
He understood that the Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade (Lord Stanley, of Al- 
derley) intended to bring forward a Bill on 
the subject similar to a measure which 
dropped last Session; and he also under- 
stood that his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Brougham) was desirous of introduc- 
ing a Bill containing several of the altera- 
tions which were made in the Bill of last 
Session after it had passed through their 
Lordships’ Honse. Now he had heard that 
one of those alterations went to the extent 
of abolishing patent rights altogether; but 
he earnestly ear his noble and learned 
Friend would not adopt that principle, 
because it would involve the infringement 
of the prerogative of the Crown, and 
restrict the use of the Great Seal with 
respect to patents. He wished that his 
noble and learned Friend would endeavour 
to come to some arrangement with the 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, in 
order.that their Lordships might have only 
one Bill brought before them; because, if 
they were to have two distinct Bills with 
conflicting clauses, he was afraid they 
would be compelled to adopt the same 
course as was pursued last year, and refer 
them both to a Select Committee. That 
would entail a very considerable waste of 
time before it could be decided which Bill 
should be proceeded with. He was sorry 
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the noble Lord the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade was not now in his place, 
because he wished to press upon him also 
the desirability of coming to some under- 
standing with his noble and learned Friend. 
The Eart of MINTO said, he had had 
an op nity that evening of conferring 
with his noble Friend (Lord Stanley, of 
Alderley), and he had inquired of him 
what progress had been made in the pre- 
paration of the Bill he had promised to in- 
troduce for the amendment of the Patent 
Law. His noble Friend had assured him 
that the Bill was all but prepared; and he 
therefore trusted that there would be little 
delay in laying it on their Lordships’ table, 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, February 19, 1852, 
Minvres.] Pusisc Bux.— 1° Universities of 
Scotland. 


DISMISSAL OF COLONEL OUTRAM. 

Viscount JOCELYN: I have a ques- 
tion to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Control, which 
affects the honour and credit of the Go- 
vernment of Bombay, and has reference to 
the removal of a public officer, Colonel 
Outram, which it appears from the public 
papers, as well as from private informa- 
tion, has lately taken place. It appears 
that Colonel Outram was lately appointed 
to the office of Resident at Baroda, and 
that an allegation having been made that 
corrupt practices were carried on between 
that Court and the Court of Bombay, an 
inquiry was entered into by Colonel Ou- 
tram, who, with the zeal which he has 
always displayed, entered fully into the 
matter. It appears, also, that while the 
inquiry was going on, his zeal led him to 
make use of observations that did not suit 
exactly the opinions of the Government of 
Bombay, for which reason the gallant 
officer has been removed, What I wish 
to know is, whether Colonel Outram has 
been removed from the Residency of Ba- 
roda, and whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man has received any information from 
India that ean explain what took place ? 
It is neeessary for the credit of the Govern- 
ment and of the East India Company that 
a satisfactory explanation should be given. 

Mr. FOX MAULE: I confess, Sir, I 


am somewhat surprised that a noble Lord, 
with the official experience of my noble 
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Friend, should, in putting a question, have 
uttered so strong an expression of opinion, 
In answer to the question of my noble 
Friend, I can only state that very little 
information on the subject has reached 
the India Board at all. A despatch has 
been received concerning the removal of 
Colonel Outram; but of the cireumstances 
under which the removal took place,. we 
are not at present in possession, and, 
therefore, I am not able to give my noble 
Friend the information he requires. 


ST. ALBANS ELECTION COMMITTEE 
(1851), 

Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House, 
That the Serjeant at Arms attending this 
House had a communication to make to 
the House, 

[Whereupon the Serjeant at the Bar 
stated, that he had to acquaint the House, 
that on the 9th of this month, he, as 
Serjeant at Arms ettending this House, 
was served with a Writ from the Court of 
Exchequer, at the suit of William Lines, 
one of the witnesses before the St, Albans 
Election Committee, in the last Session; 
and that, on the 17th of this month, he 
was served with a Declaration, to which 
he was required to plead in four days, 
Before doing so, he thought it necessary 
to make this fact known to the House. ] 

Writ of Summons and Deelaration de- 
livered in, and read. 

Matter to be taken into consideration 
To-morrow. 


THE IRISH GOVERNMENT AND THE 
** WORLD” NEWSPAPER, 

Lorp NAAS said: Mr. Speaker, in 
rising to propose the Resolution of which 
I have given notice, I feel that I may elaim 
the indulgence of the House for standing 
in somewhat peculiar circumstances. It 
is @ most invidious task to be obliged to 
impugn the actions of any public men, and 
particularly of the actions of men who hold 
high offices under the Crown, The House 
must therefore at once see in what a dis- 
agreeable position I am now placed; but 
I feel even more reluctant in bringing this 
subject before the House, because, in com- 
mon with all who mix in the public affairs 
of this country, I must entertain great re- 
spect for the character of the individuals 
to wuom I shall be obliged to allude. Sir, 
I have the utmost possible respeet for the 
high personal qualities, the talent, and the 
private worth of the noble individual whe 
fills the office of Lord Lieutenant in Ire- 
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a —< say, that, nen 
sh com to arraign and impugn 
certain acts which the noble Lord and his 
Government have committed, I shall not 
for one moment attempt to deny that that 
noble individual and that Government have 
performed t and useful services to the 
State. I do not wish, in the slighest de- 

, to deny a fact which is so patent to 
all; but at the same time I cannot think 
that those great services will in any re- 
spect influence the opinion of this House 
with regard to the question which I have 
now to submit to it. For the character 
and private worth of the right hon, Gen- 
tleman (Sir W. Somerville) whom I see 
opposite, also I must, in common with all 
the Irish Members, entertain the test 
respect. I am free to acknowl the 
courtesy with which he has on all occasions 
transacted Irish business, and any other 
business in reference to which he is brought 
into communication with Members of this 
House. But though, in common with all 
with whom I act, I have these feelings 
with respect to the individuals themselves, 
I do not think that, in bringing forward 
the present Motion, I am taking a step 
which is unworthy either of myself or of 
the position I occupy as a Member of this 
House. It is not to be denied that it is 
a right inherent in any Member of this 
House, as well as in the House itself, at 
any time to take exception to, and consider, 
the public acts of public men. But, though 
nobody ean deny this, I feel as much as 
any one the great responsibility that at- 
taches to a Member of this House who 
takes such a course; and I think that no 
Member: of the House of Commons can 
stand in a more invidious or worse position, 
than that he should on light, frivolous, or 
vexatious grounds, attack the character 
and the acts of Gentlemen who hold high 
office under the Crown. Before I resume 


my seat, however, I believe I shall so pre- | 


sent to the House the transactions to which 
I allude, that I shall convince the House 
that neither the charges I bring forward 
are light and trifling, nor the course I take 
frivolous and vexatious. I desire most 
carefully to abstain from making an attack 
upon the private character of any one; 
and I am certain that by no sooafite in- 
genuity or contortion of facts will it be 
shown that this Motivn is intended as a 
personal attack. Sir, I now impugn the 
acts of political men openly, in the fgce 
of the country and in the presence of their 


own Colleagues, upon public grounds, and 
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upon public grounds alone. The transac- 
tions to which I allude are public acts. 
They have been justified, if justified it can 
be termed, bg * rong 5 pwe> They 
involve what the House will no doubt con- 
sider an unwarrantable employment of the 
public money. Now, if this be nota public 
question, and a question worthy of the se- 
rious attention of the House, I cannot con- 
ceive what a public question really is. I 
will not weary the House with farther 
liminary observations, but at once en 
vour to detail, as shortly as ible the 
particular transactions to which I refer, 
and which are transactions as un t 
to the House to hear, as they are disagree- 
able to me to describe. The transactions 
between the Irish Government and the 
editor of a Dublin newspaper called the 
World, were brought to light upon a trial 
which took place in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in Ireland on the 5th and 6th De- 
cember last. It was an action brought 
against the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland by an individual of 
the name of Birch, to recover a sum of 
money alleged to have been due for services 
performed by Birch for the right hon. 
Gentleman; and in order to make the 
House fully aware of what were the par- 
ticulars of the demand, I will state the 
mode in which it was made. The first de- 
mand by Birch against the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was— 

“« To balance remaining due for work and labour 
and services rendered by the plaintiff to and for 
the defendant, and also for work, labour, and 
services rendered by the plaintiff, in support of 
the existing Administration, at the instance and 

uest of the defendant, from the 16th July, 
1848, to the 16th of January, 1851—6,7001.” 


That was objected to on demurrer, as not 
being sufficiently specific. The bill of par- 
ticulars was then amended and another put 
in, which was also considered. unsatisfac- 
tory. In the end, the plaintiff sent in the 
following bill of particulars as that upon 
which he rested his claim, This states— 


* That the defendant having retained the plain- 
tiff as a journalist, to devote bis journal to the 
composing, printing and publishing of articles in 
support of the existing Administration, to which 
the defendant was and is attached as Chief Seere 
tary of Ireland : 

“ Composing, printing, and pub- 

lishing said articles from the 16th 

day of July, 1848, to the 16th 

day of January, 1851—balanee £6,050 0 0 
* Also I send you with this a speci- 
fication of and reference to the dates 
and particulars of the said several 
articles. 
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“ Attending the defendant and his 
secretary weekly during said pe- 
riod in reference to the compos- 
ing, printing, and publishing of 
said articles, at 5/. per week .. 

“To 12,000 copies of the World 
newspaper at 6d. per copy in 
which said articles ap ‘ 

blished and distributed by de- 
t’s order to the defendant, 

to Peers, Membersof Parliament, 
clubs, news-rooms, and forward- 
ed to France, America, the colo- 
nies, and to leading ies 
throughout England and Ireland 300 0 0 


Making in all the sum of 7,0007. Such 
was the origin of the action, and such the 
claims brought by Mr. Birch against the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary. 
The defence set up was this: the main 


£650 0 0 


{COMMONS} 





These personal attacks were of the grossest 
and most horrible character. They were at- 
tacks upon private individuals. They gave 
the names of persons in full. They con- 
tained accusations of the basest and most 
improper actions; and, in fact, they were 
such articles that I should be very sorry 
indeed to read an extract from them to 
this House. No one was safe from these 
attacks. Every person of character and 
station in the country was exposed to 
them. Female chastity and manly honour 
were alike assailed. The credit of the opu- 
lent merchant and the character of the small 
shopkeeper were equally held up to deri- 
»sion and contempt, and charges were thus 
published and circulated that were dis- 
graceful to any print. In addition to this, 





facts of the case were not denied. It was | it seems to have been the practice of this 
not objected that this work had not been ; Man, on more than one occasion, to endea- 
done and performed; but the defence set | your to extort money from various indivi- 
up was, that the original understanding | duals, under the threat of publishing these 


was with the Lord Lieutenant, and not the 
Chief Secretary, and that his Excellency 
had discharged all the claims brought 
against him by the plaintiff Birch. Having 


that it was not denied by the Irish Go- 
vernment that Birch had been employed 
by them, I will now proceed to deseribe 
what was the character of that gentleman, 
and what was the character of his paper 
—the World. It was a paper which had 
been established in Dublin for some years, 
and its circulation was very limited. 

“ Tn 1846 its average circulation did not amount 
to 600 a week: the total number of stamps is- 
sued to it in that year were 30,913. In 1847 they 
had increased to 39,893 ; giving an average issue 
of not quite 800. In 1848 it appears to have 
nearly doubled its issue; the number of stamps 
issued to this journal in that year amounting to 
60,970: an average issue of not quite 1,200 a 
week.” 

Now, that, I think, will show the House 
pretty clearly what was the circulation and 
what was the character and influence of 
the journal in question. It was a paper 
of a very peculiar character. It had 
always been in the habit of publishing in 
its numbers articles of very great political 
ability. It discussed the various transac- 
tions that were going on in the political 
world with singular talent. But, at the 
same time, in addition to that, there were 
generally to be found in that paper articles 
of the most disgraceful and libellous de- 
scription, to which I can discover no pa- 
rallel except in the columns of a paper 
once known as the London Satirist, and 
which has now become utterly extinct. 


Lord Naas 


disgraceful articles. I could read to the 
House specimens of these articles, but I 
am sure the House would not desire it. 


| Indeed, I should not like to pollute my lips 


thus shown the nature of the action, and | 


by doing so. There are a few extracts to 
be found, however, in a paper contained in 
the Dublin University Magazine of the last 
month, which will be quite sufficient to 
satisfy any hon. Member who refers to 
them of what was the real character of 
this journal. But justice at length over- 
took this person in the midst of his career. 
In the year 1845 Birch was prosecuted in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench in Ireland for 
an attempt to extort money under a threat 
of publishing one of those libellous arti- 
cles; and in order to show the House 
what was the opinion entertained of this 
man at the time, I will read to it a very 
short extract from the speech of the emi- 
nent counsel who conducted the prosecu- 
tion on that occasion. The learned coun- 
sel said that— 

“ In stating his case he should have indeed very 
little more to do than to state, by way of prelimi- 
nary observation, the way in which the publication 
of the libels commenced, and then proceed to 
read a series of as outrageous libels as ever were 
printed by one man concerning another, pub- 
lished in that form and by that agency through 
which they could procure the greatest possible 
dissemination. * * * He (counsel) did not 
think that within the code of criminal law, save 
the exception of crimes committed against the 


lives of Her Majesty’s subjects, there could be a 
greater offence than that which the Act of Par- 


liament in question had been passed to guard 
against.” 


Sir, the learned Gentleman who so. elo- 





quently stated the case and prosecuted 
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Birch on that occasion, was no other than 
Her Majesty’s present Attorney General 


for Ireland. Weil, this man Birch was 


found guilty, and sentence was passed upon 
him by Mr. Justice Crampton in these 
terms. The learned Judge said— 

“‘ The indictment in the present case contains 
twenty counts ; and they resolve themselves into 
three distinct ¢ First, the professing to 
abstain from publishing defamatory matter against 
the prosecutor ; secondly, the threatening to pub- 
lish defamatory matter, with a similar intent ; 
and, lastly, actually publishing libels on the pro- 
secutor, with a similar intent—to extort money, 
* * * * Now, James Birch, you have been 
convicted upon all the counts of the indictment. 
It appears, upon the evidence, that you and the 

secutor were strangers to each other up to 
July, 1843; and you introduced yourself to his 
notice by writing a letter, in which you stated 
that certain parties had applied to you in your 
capacity of a journalist to notice certain transac- 
tions in which Gray was mixed up. Those trans- 
actions related to a compromise entered into in 
a certain suit between him and third parties. The 
matter was at an end. It did sleep until you 
raised it. And what was your motive? The 
indictment charges, and the jury have found, 
that your object was to extort money, through 
the instrumentality of the newspaper of which 
you are the proprietor. You threatened to ex- 

se him, and accuse him of fraud, usury, and per- 
jury ; and the prosecutor was weak enough to 
offer you money—400/. or 5001. was demanded, 
and, finally, 1007. was paid by the prosecutor for 
the purpose of purchasing silence. It was ob- 
tained by threats ; and not content with that sum, 
you proceeded, in the correspondence, still further 
to threaten the victim you had in your hands, 
Your letters became more urgent ; you threaten 
to expose everything before the public, and to 
effect his total ruin. You get the prosecutor's 
100/., but he subsequently became firm; he re- 
fused to give any more, and you then denounced 
him as guilty of perjury, fraud, and usury. The 
result was, your prosecution on the present in- 
dictment, and a verdict of guilty; which, looking 
upon the evidence, should satisfy, and certainly 
does satisfy, the Court as to its propriety. You 
now stand convicted of extorting money from this 
gentleman, who must be given credit for his 
courage in coming forward to face the terrible 
power under whose attacks he had already suf- 
fered ; and tempering the law with mercy, while 
at the same time vindicating it in the punishment 
of a serious offence, the sentence is, ‘ That you, 
James Birch, be imprisoned in the gaol of New- 
gate for six calendar months.’ ” 


That sentence was published in all the 
newspapers of Dublin, and was perfectly 
notorious to every one at the time. This, 
then, was the man who was employed by 
the Irish Government to write in its inter- 
ests, and in the interest, as they termed it, 
of law and order. This was the paper 
which was selected by the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland and his Government, to assist 
them in repressing the very outrageous 
publications which appeared in some of 
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the rebellious prints of that time. Now, 
Sir, I cannot help thinking that a very 
grave error was committed on the part of 
the Lord Lieutenant—an error both in 
rinciple and in judgment. I think it to 
ve an error in principle, because it 
is impossible to say that any public officer 
could be justified in engaging for one mo- 
ment the services of a man who had been 
already convicted of such a serious crime 
in the columns of the very paper which 
was intended to be the authorised organ of 
that public officer. It is utterly impossible 
to defend such a transaction. It was also 
an error in judgment, because no assist- 
ance that could be given by such a journal 
could be useful to a Government that was 
determined honestly to discharge its public 
duties. But I believe, even if the paper 
had been the most ably-conducted paper in 
Dublin, and it were known to have been 
purchased by the Government, that its use- 
fulness and influence would at once have 
been at an end. In my view, nothing can 
be more injurious to the circulation or the 
influence of a newspaper than the know- 
ledge of its being paid and used by a Go- 
vernment for party purposes. I will now, 
for a short time longer, detain the House 
by describing, seriatim, the transactions 
which took place between the Irish Go- 
vernment and the editor of this paper. 
In so doing I shall make as few com- 
ments as possible of my own, but rather 
leave the House to judge for itself from 
the facts, and then fearlessly ask you, Sir, 
whether I have in any respect exceeded 
my duty in bringing this question before 
the House. It is my intention to make 
use only of documents, and of the evidence 
which was produced upon the trial of the 
action brought by Birch against the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. Numerous letters 
and an elaborate correspondence have been 
placed at my disposal which were not pro- 
duced by counsel upon the trial; but I 
think it would be improper in me to quote 
anything that is not contained in the evi- 
dence. To the evidence, therefore, I shall 
strictly confine myself. It appears that 
the connexion between the Goverment and 
this paper was first commenced in the year 
1848; and in order to detail more clearly 
the mode in which that connexion was be- 
gun and carried on, I will read the evidence 
of Birch himself as given at the trial, and 
which evidence was not in the slightest 
degree contradicted or denied. On his ex- 
amination Mr. Birch said— 
“ He knew Lord Clarendon since March, 1848. 


2C 
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Lord Clarendon’s private secretary then was Mr. 
Corry Connellan. Sir W. Somerville’s secretary 
was Mr. H. Meredyth. Was in communication 
with Lord Clarendon first in March, 1848. Had 
a letter from Mr. Connellan fixing the time for an 
interview, and called at the Castle accordingly. 
Had a very lengthened conversation with Lord 
Clarendon then. Acted for Lord Clarendon as 
public journalist and political agent after that.” 


It then appears, according to his own ac- 
count, that he was not long in the service 
of the Government before he received the 
sum of 3501. He says— 


“ This was money which witness had previously 
ot, 2501. of it from Mr. Connellan, paid by Mr, 
‘Kenna’s draft, and 1001. from Lord Clarendon. 
“To a Juror—Lord Clarendon did not hand 
witness the 100/. himself. Witness was directed 
to go to the Park, and there saw Lord Clarendon. 
There were 100 sovereigns lying on the table, 
and Mr. Connellan told witness to take them up. 


{COMMONS} 
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That the House may understand that these 
directions were pretty nearly carried out, 
I may state that in the next number of 
the World I find that the first leading 
article is upon the affairs of Brown, 
Kirwan, and the pikes; and then in the 
notices to correspondents are these re- 
marks :— 

‘*Nortces to Corresponpents.—The Archbi- 
shop of Tuam,—‘ Paul Sarpi,’ is acquainted that 
we are ignorant of the nature of the London mis- 
sion wndertaken by the Archbishop of Tuam and 
Dr. O'Higgins. As to the interview which it is 
said Dr. Gore had with Lord Clarendon, we have 
heard it ramoured—but with what truth it is not 
for us to say—that although the well-intentioned 
ecclesiastic, contrary to the Fransoni injunetion, 
introduced politics and broached the question 
of repeal, the Viceroy gave him no encourage- 
ment.” ; 





Received the 2501. about the 22nd of March, 1848, | Now, Sir, I think it is quite clear that 


and the 1007. in June, 1848.” 


| that article was written in consequence of 


During the early part of that year,‘in con-| the communication which Birch had re- 
sequence of being so employed, it seems ceived from Mr. Connellan. The commu- 


that he was in constant communication | nications appear to have been continued 
with the Government. Numbers of letters | until the month of July, on the 17th of 
were produced on that trial which were | which the following letter was written from 
written by the Lord Lieutenant’s secre-| Mr. Connellan to Birch, who was at that 
tary, showing that he was so; and I will | time in London:— 

read one or two for the purpose of letting | «My dear Sir—I am so pressed with business 
the House see what was the nature of that I have only time to — you that H. E. 
those communications, and the footing on | Will write to-day to Sir William Somerville to 


: : 4 | state his opinion that your journal has done good 
ore dig stood at the Castle. The | service to the cause of peace and order, and in 


the interest of the Government.—Yours, &c. 
“ Viceregal Lodge, March, 1848, 


“To J. Birch, Esq.” “Conny ConneLian. 

“Dear Sir—The French news ought to turn ° . . ° : 
to account. The triumph of the Bare col party, In his evidence on the trial, Birch details 
the defeat and certain election of Ledru Rollin, | the occurrences which took place whilst he 
the Irish fraternisers, and the vigorous proceed- | was in London, which principally related 
oa} the Provisional Government in making | to his claims for further remuneration for 
Ps I presume that to-morrow’s (Friday’s) mail his salads ores this ome vox va 
will bring us account of the capture of Blangui extraor inary etter was written by the 
and Cabet, the great Communist leader. The | Lord Lieutenant’s Secretary to Birch. It 
morale of this might be well applied to Mitchell | would appear that the latter did not find 
sai age Sry ad » “Conny Connzulax. the supplies coming in quite so fast as 
a : E ; they did during the first year of his em- 
Again, on the 5th of April, 1848, Birch | ployment—and he begins to be importu- 
received another letter from Mr. Connellan | nate, On 19th March, 1849, therefore, 
as follows :— the private secretary of the Lord Lieu- 

_ “My dear Sir—His Excellency was entirely | tenant writes him as follows :— 

ignorant, I need scarcely say, of anything con-| «Dear Sir—I have had a letter from Sir Wil- 
nected with the pike affair. And Brown ! liam Somerville, announcing the receipt of one 
Brown asserts he never directed Kirwan to | for you, upon the receipt of which I shall have a 








order pikes, but merely to procure them, 


conversation in London (for which I start on Wed- 


“ Information can only be obtained from mau- nesday morning) with the Lord Lieutenant, As 


vais sujets, who often misinterpret their instruc- 


tions, and exceed the limits of their commission. 


“‘ His Excellency took not the slightest notice 
that Dr. M‘Hale sailed for England until he saw 


it in the papers, 


** His Exeellency’s opinions, as you may sup- 
pose, were not in the smallest degree influenced 
by Dr. Yore’s crambe repetita, You need not 


notice this in your paper.’ 
Lord Naas 


to the phrase, ‘lukewarm support,’ in your last 
note, I have only to remark that no journal in 
England receives any subsidy ; and that in one 
year you have had more than twice as much a8 
was ever paid in the same period to the only news- 
paper in Ireland which is aided by public money. 
—Yours truly, “ Corry CoNnNELLAN.’ 


It would really appear as if this system of 
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subsidising newspapers by publie money 
were a system which had been in operation 
in Ireland for some time; and I think I 
have a right to ask, aud the House of 
pce a right to know, what is the 
‘¢ other newspaper’ which receives sub- 
sidies from the public money, and how 
much Her Majesty’s Government pay to 
newspapers for supporting the acts of 
their administration. Shortly after the 
date of the letter which I have just read, a 
most extraordinary episode occurred in the 
communications between Mr. Birch and 
the Castle, and there was an interruption 
of the friendly intercourse which had for 
more than a year at that time prevailed. 
What the exact nature of the attack was 
I cannot conceive, but certain it is that 
most unpolite words were used by Birch in 
reference to some persons connected with 
the Castle, and a retractation was there- 
upon demanded by the private secretary of 
the Lord Lieutenant, whose letter is dated 
the 17th of May, 1849, In it he says :— 
** May 17, 1849. 

“ Sir—Having, by desire of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, communicated to Sir William Somerville 
your letter, in which you made use of the phrase, 
‘deliberate liars,’ I am directed to inform you 
that a retractation of these words is demanded, 
If, therefore, you write me a line to that effect, 
and will send a confidential person here at three 
o’clock to-morrow, he shall’ receive the sum of 
100/., for which Iam credited.—I am, dear Sir, 
yours, “©, Connennan.” 


Now that was certainly the best possible 
way of arranging such an affair of honour, 
I have no doubt that Birch deemed it to be 
for his interest to accept that 100U., and 
make the retractation. At all events, not- 
withstanding this episode, friendly rela- 
tions were very speedily re-established, 
harmony was restored between the editor 
of an Irish newspaper and the Govern- 
ment in Ireland, and things went on as 
before. Accordingly I find that on the 
10th of November, 1849, he receives 1001. 
from the Chief Secretary; and on the 19th 
of December, 1849, another 1001. from 
that right hon. Gentlemen. But when we 
reach the beginning of the year 1850, it 
is evident that he becomes increasingly im- 
portunate, I suppose that money was not 
so plenty at the end of 1849, and accor- 
dingly he begins at this period to write 
letters of a most threatening and menacing 
nature to the Government :— 
“Dublin, March 31, 1850. 7, Richmond- 
street, Mountjoy-square. 
“Sir William—As it is now quite evident that 
Lord Clarendon has determined to trample 
me, by leaving me no alternative but that of sup- 
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a most unpopular Government, whose 
policy I believe to be most ruinous, and 
which, were it otherwise, the pride of manhood 
would revolt from sustaining—seeing that I have 
no hopes from it, nor do not possess a particle of 
its confidence, balk eryacs | my reputation and 
Property to be , and my motives and con- 
misinterpreted, one course alone is left me. 
T have calculated the gains and loss of the steps 
forced upon me. I believe I have done nothing 
dishonourable or that } need be ashamed of ; but 
if I have, Lord Clarendon, you, and her Majesty’s 
Ministers have been compurgators with me.—I 
have the honour, &c. “James Bincu. 
“ Sir Wm. Somerville.” 


That letter was answered by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland on the 11th of April, 
1850, as follows :— 
“ London, April 11, 1850. 

“Dear Sir—I received your last letter, which 
was forwarded to me to the country, I can only 
say now, as I believe I have said before, with 
reference to former communications, that I am 
utterly unable to draw an opinion from your 
remarks, Whatever you may think, I feel certain 
that no journalist was ever treated with greater 
pagent or consideration than you have been, 

am equally certain that Lord Clarendon never 
means to ‘trample’ upon anybody, and that he 
would not desire the support of any man who 
does not conscientiously give it. For myself, I 
can only say that I am not aware of haying given 
you any cause of offence.—I remain, dear Sir, 
yours faithfully, “W. M. Sommrviuie. 

“ James Birch, Esq.” 
This did not satisfy Mr. Birch, and ano- 
ther letter of a stronger nature was written 
about this time to the Chief Secretary :— 

“Sir William—I have just received Lord 
Clarendon’s letter—the letter I long anticipated. 
I shall now know the course to pursue, and he 
shall find he has no political prostitute. You 
have relieved me from all embarrassment by say- 
ing you don’t care what was published,—I have 
the honour, &e. “James Bincu. 

«Sir Wm. Somerville, Bart., M.P.” 


Then comes a series of letters from Birch 
complaining of bad treatment, want of 
confidence, and great ingratitude towards 
him on the part of the Government, beg- 
ging for money and a place for his brother, 
and stating that the Government had pro- 
moted several persons who were very much 
in the same position as himself, and had 
done them political service. Notwith- 
standing all these letters he received in 
July, 1850, but 502; and in August, 
finding he had little hopes of obtaining any 
more, he began to take offensive measures, 
and sent in to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land his “little bill.” It was couched in 
the following terms :— 


“Lord C., Dr. Birch, Cr. 
“ For supporting law and order in the World 


upon | for two years, and for rendering service to the 


Government, 501, a week—6,5001.” 
2C2 
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These sums the Lord Lieutenant very 
naturally refused to pay, and on that re- 
fusal Birch commenced proceedings in the 
Queen’s Bench; and this is the most ex- 
traordinary part of the whole story. Birch, 
having commenced proceedings in the 
Queen’s Bench, a number of documents 
were, I believe, placed upon the file; but 
I vane that, fearing the exposure which 
would accrue frem a public trial, the Lord 
Lieutenant found it-more for his credit and 
advantage to compromise this trial. A 
release was accordingly drawn up and 
signed by the Lord Lieutenant’s attorney 
and by Birch. The solicitor of the Lord 
Lieutenant, Mr. Geale, in describing the 
release of the trial said— 


“ The release is in witness’s own writing, under 
the direction of counsel, under Lord Clarendon’s 
authority ; had three interviews with Mr. Birch 
in arranging this settlement. Was not then act- 
ing for Sir William Somerville. Asked Mr. Birch 
for some letters at that time before witness gave 
the 2,000.” 


It appears that as well as an answer to all 
claims, it was a part of the bargain that 
Birch should give up certain documents in 
his possession. The deed of release is in the 
usual terms. It is dated 4th November, 
1850, and is under the hand and seal of 
James Birch; it recites that— 


“James Birch brought an action against the 
Earl of Clarendon, seeking to recover a large sum 
of money alleged to be due to him for services 
rendered by said James Birch, tending to the 
suppression of the rebellion in Ireland—for the 
insertion of divers paragraphs in the World news- 
paper, and other services relating thereto; and 
whereas the said Earl of Clarendon altogether 
disputes such claim by the said James Birch, still 
in order to avoid litigation, and fully to satisfy 
any claim or demand of the said James Birch, 
which he has or alleges to have against the said 
Earl of Clarendon or any other person, for the 
services so rendered by the said James Birch to 
the said Earl of Clarendon, for the purpose afore- 
said, the Earl of Clarendon has agreed to pay the 
said James Birch the sum of 2,000/,, and in con- 
sideration of said sum the said James Birch has 

to release and discharge the said Earl of 
Clarendon and all other persons, from any demand 
whatsoever. Know all men that I, James Birch, by 
these presents, do release, acquit, and discharge 
the said Earl of Clarendon and all other persons 
from all actions, suits, claims, and demands what- 
soever of mine, the said James Birch, or in rela- 
tion to the services so rendered, or alleged to 
have been rendered, to the date of these presents, 
and also for all costs incurred by said James 
Birch, or to his attorney, in relation to the 
execution of these presents.” 


This affair became rumoured through Dub- 

lin at the time, and the most mysterious 

reports prevailed, but the general opinion 

seemed to be that nothing more would be 
Lord Naas 
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heard of it. But Birch, after pocketing 
his 2,000/., lay by for a time to see what 
he should do next, and again in January, 
1851, we find him demanding more money 
and writing to the Chief Secretary. He 
stated in these letters that he was in great 
distress, that his reputation and fortune 
were ruined by his connection with the 
Government; that the Chief Secretary 
was in his power, and he asked him (the 
Chief Secretary) for a character. On find- 
ing that his representations were not at- 
tended to, and that the Government was 
not inclined to give him a character, Birch 
wrote to the noble Lord at the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and [ think 
that the House will perceive that this 
letter is really the climax of impudence 
—the most extraordinary production that 
was ever brought before the public. The 
letter is addressed from Peel’s Coffee- 
house, Fleet Street, London, and is as 
follows :— 
“ London, July 19, 1851, 
Peel’s Coffee-house, Fleet-street. 

“ My Lord—If you not apprised already of the 
fact, I beg to acquaint your Lordship that I have 
instituted proceedings against Sir William Somer- 
ville in the Queen’s Bench, for the recovery of 
what I believe to be a legal—but what, at all 
events, I shall be greatly disappointed if the 
country do not consider a most equitable claim. 

“Tt was my desire to restrain as much as pos- 
sible all personal feeling in the case, and to 
endeavour to have it brought before a legal 
tribunal dispassionately, and, as far as I was 
concerned, without acrimony. I therefore wrote 
to your Lordship from Dublin, a considerable 
time since, and also to Sir William tiger eon 

uesting that an ap nee might n 
pe to the attorney 1 should name, so that I 
might have no unnecessary trouble or expense in 
submitting my claim to a legal tribunal. All 
honourable men that I ever heard of before are 
willing to submit to make an arrangement, but 
your Lordship and Sir William Somerville tacitly 
declined to do so. I made a similar demand 
here, and it was only after my attorney had twice 
written, that Mr. Coppock, the well-known poli- 
tical agent of the Reform Club, appeared to 
answer for Sir William Somerville. To-day 
my attorney has informed me that a notice has 
been served on him, as a preliminary, to compel 
me to give security for costs. 

“TI have no objection—certainly not, to any 
step that might be deemed requisite to guard any 
person or party against a vexatious or pauper 
litigant; and your Lordship and Sir William 
Somerville may have some reason to apprehend 
that the man whose property you have destroyed, 
and whose reputation you have attempted also to 
blast, may be unable to bear a harassing legal 
contest with the British Government; but I do 
respectfully insist that Sir William Somerville 
could have informed Mr. Coppock of my oceupa- 
tion, profession, and residence, and that for the 
costs of such an action as I am bringing in 4 
neighbouring assizes town, I have at pro- 
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perty enough left in Ireland to hold him, or rather 
the present Government, harmless.” 

Now, Sir, it is a very extraordinary fact, 
that wherever there is any queer work 
going on, there this Mr. Coppock is cer- 
tain to be found. 


“ As I conceive the step taken is only prepara- 
tory to other proceedings of a vexatious c 
in which I will be committed with a powerful 
Government and its numerous retainers, I shall 
consider the next unfair aggressive measures as 
perfectly justifying me in accelerating the fatal 
consequences to Sir William Somerville, and all 
connected with the case, which I firmly believe 


ultimately to await them, by publishing and cir- | 


culating a faithful and impartial version of my 
cruel treatment, and endeavouring, if I can, to 
obtain some Peer or Commoner to present a peti- 
tion of my grievances and unprecedented case to 
the Legislature. 

“* My wish is that the public should hear first, 
in a court of law, the narrative of my affairs— 
from Lord Clarendon, Lord Palmerston, and your- 
self; but circumstances may render my desire 
impracticable and impolitic. 

“1f once my connection is explained, and the ser- 
vices I rendered, and my sacrifices to the Crown 
made known, I shall bow my head with resigna- 
tion, and even if defeated upon some technical 
point, I shall not complain. 

“One thing, if the truth be told, cannot be 
denied—that you gave me, during a lengthened 
period, and in various sums, 3,700/.; that by 
the letter of your Irish Chief Secretary I might 
still have been a stipendiary advocate; and that, 
having refused the proposal, a terrible effort is 
now about to be made to ruin me.” 

Birch having at length found everything 
unsuccessful, and having tried every means 
either to continue in the service of the Go- 
vernment, or to obtain more money from 
them, brought an action at law, by which all 
those matters were brought to light. The 
action was tried in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, in Dublin, before the Lord Chief 
Justice. The trial oceupied two days, 
was conducted with great ability on both 
sides, and caused a high degree of public 
interest; but the most extraordinary event 
which occurred at the trial is one which 
I feel it most disagreeable to refer to. 
The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was pro- 
duced as a witness on that occasion, and, 
Sir, I feel that I shall be obliged to read 
and allude to the evidence of that noble 
individual, although that is to me by far 
the most painful part of the duty I haye 
to perform. The Lord Lieutenant was 
called by the plaintiff, and appeared upon 
the bench. The whole court, the Judges, 
and the Bar, rose to receive his Excellency. 
It was the first time in the annals of Irish 
history that the Viceroy appeared in the 
witness-box—he was sworn upon his honour. 
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It was a most unusual proceeding—it was 
a thing never seen before, and caused t 
excitement in Dublin at the time. hen 
that noble individual came to the court of 
law, he did not come as he might have, 
without doing anything derogatory to his 
position as the representative of Her Ma- 
jesty—he did not come to give evidence as 
to a question of property in dispute be- 
tween man and man—he did not come to 
throw the egis of Royal authority and 
protection over wronged worth or injured 
innocence, or to testify to the public ser- 
vices of a meritorious officer of the Crown; 
| but he came as a witness against his own 
| Chief Secretary—against his own political 
colleague, at the bidding of a miserable 
man by whom he had been trapped and 
misled. The Lord Lieutenant was ex- 
amined by Mr. Meagher, the counsel, at 
considerable length as to his connexion 
with Birch and his knowledge of his paper. 
In the course of the evidence his Excellency 
stated that he hardly ever saw Birch’s pa- 
per. Now, Sir, I should like to know if 
his Excellency was aware that there were 
invariably two leading articles in the World 
—one praising the policy of the Irish Go- 
vernment, the other the foreign policy of 
the Administration, in the highest degree. 
I have a right also to ask if his Excellency, 
at the same time that he told Birch he 
might abuse himself (the Lord Lieutenant) 
as much as he pleased, also told him that 
he might give no support to the Govern- 
ment; and how it was that Birch received 
a letter from the secretary of the noble Lord 
then at the head of the Foreign Office, offer- 
ing him such information as he might desire 
for the purpose of defending the Govern- 
ment? I have not got that letter by me. 
It was produced at the trial, but as it is 
not of any great importance, I did not 
think it necessary, as the reading of all 
the documents would but weary the House, 
to provide myself with it. [An Hon. Mem- 
ber here handedthe noble Lord a document.]} 
I have just received a copy of the letter, 
and will therefore read it to the House :— 


(Private. ) Foreign Office, May 9, 1849. 

**Sir—I am directed by Viscount Palmerston 
to express to you his thanks for your communica- 
tion of the 7th inst., and:I am to say to you, that 
if, through your agent or correspondent in London, 
you should write at any time to ascertain the cir- 
cumstances of any information which you may 
have received, and upon which you may propose 
to found any argument or opinion, I shall be ready 
to receive such correspondent or agent, and to 
afford him such information as I may be autho- 
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rised by Viscount Palmerston to give.—I am, Sir, 
your most obedient servant, 
“Spencer Ponsonsy. 

“James Birch, Esq.” 

That letter will satisfy hon. Gentlemen that 
Birch’s paper was, at all events, in the in- 
terest of the Government. The answer of 
his Excellency to counsel as to the connec- 
tion with Birch at a later date, and his ob- 
taining Birch’s support for ‘‘law and 
order”? then—that answer, in which his 
Excellency states that he was not aware 
that law and order required it at the time, 
would lead to the belief that the engage- 
ment was of a temporary nature to counter- 
act the rebellious writings which were cir- 
culated throughout Ireland at that period. 
But what was the fact? The rebellion 
was terminated by that miserable fusillade 
in the cabbage garden at Ballingarry, on 
July 29, 1848, and Smith O’Brien was 
convicted on October 7 of the same year. 
Yet I will prove that in 1849 Birch was in 
constant communication with the Govern- 
ment-—that after his retractation letter of 
the 17th May, in that year he got 100/., on 
Noy. 10, 1849, another 100/., and on Dee. 
19, 1849, a third sum of 100/., more than 
a year after Smith O’Brien was convicted. 
It was absurd, then, to say that this was 
merely a temporary arrangement come to 
with the editor of a paper for a certain 
purpose. It was evidently an arrangement 
with him to support the measures of the 
Government generally, on the understand- 
ing of receiving a certain reward. Mr. 
Meagher continued his‘examination :— 

“Counsel: Did your Excellency make any pay- 
ment to Mr, Birch for the services which you ac- 
cepted from him in defence of law and order ? 

“His Excellency: Yes. 

“Mr. Meagher: What sum on that account ? 

“His Excellency : He received sums at various 
times; I could not exactly say the amount paid 
him, The first time I saw him he asked me for 
money, for the purpose of rendering his paper, as 
he said, more efficient. I told him there was no 
fund applicable to it, but I offered him 100/., if I 
remember right, and he said that would not be 
sufficient for the purpose, and I then increased it 
to about 850/. This was in the beginning of 1848 
—the month of February, I think. 

“Mr, Meagher: Does your Excellency know 
that any further sum of money was paid to Mr. 
Birch in London ? 

**His Excellency : Yes. 

“Mr. Meagher. From what fund ? 

“His Excellency: From a sum placed at the 
disposal of Sir William Somerville, at my request. 

“Mr. Meagher : Out of the public funds ? 

“ Tiis Excellency : I did not say that it was out 
of the public funds. 

“Mr. Meagher: I thought I understood that 
from your Excellency. 
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“ His mentee | : I said they were funds 
at the disposal of S$ 


request. 
“Mr. Meagher: May I take the liberty of ask- 


ing your Excellency whether or not they were 
public funds ? 

“His Excellency: Part was from a sum appli- 
cable to special services, vse from my own private 
pocket ; the money applicable to special services 
was at my request and on my responsibility, and 
has been paid by myself very long ago.” 


This proves beyond doubt, from the lips of 
his Excellency himself, that these services 
of this man were paid for out of the public 
funds. It is true his Excellency says that 
the money was repaid; but so many re- 
marks were made at the time regarding 
this repayment, that I have a right to ask 
—and I hope whatever Member of the Go- 
vernment will answer me will state expli- 
citly—when that money was repaid? It is 
one of the most material questions, and one 
which the House has a right to have an- 
swered, The Lord Lieutenant was cross- 
examined by Mr. Brewster, in the course 
of which his Excellency stated that he 
knew nothing of Birch or his paper pre- 
vious to,1848, They were bound to take 
those answers as his Excellency had so 
stated them; but if his Excellency knew 
nothing of Birch’s antecedents, he was 
most shamefully kept in the dark by his 
subordinates, for he was surrounded by 
persons who could have informed him of 
the character of this man. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite (the 
Attorney General for Ireland), sno had so 
ably prosecuted Birch on the occasion 
when he was sentenced to six months’ im- 
prisonment, was actually Solicitor General 
to the Irish Government at this period; 
he was in constant communication with 
the Castle, and he must have known the 
character of Birch. Mr. Corry Connellan, 
who was four years private secretary to 
Lord Clarendon and to former Lords Lieu- 
tenant, who was a barrister himself, and 
constantly residing in Dublin at the time, 
could not have been ignorant of Birch’s 
antecedents; and all I can say on the 
matter is, that the Lord Lieutenant’s sub- 
ordinates treated him exceedingly ill. I 
have now concluded this most unfortunate 
and most unpleasant case. I have shown 
the House the arrangement which was 
come to between the Irish Government 
and the editor of a newspaper; that the 
services of that paper were accepted by 
the Government; and that the Government 
paid for those services out of the public 
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money. These facts are in evidence from 
the admissions of the parties engaged in 
them. There can be no doubt as to the 
facts—the evidence cannot in the slightest 
degree be impugned. Therefore I cannot 
conceive that I, a Member of the Opposi- 
tion in this House, have done wrong in 
submitting this case to the consideration 
of the House, I think it one worthy 
their consideration, and I cannot conceive 
but that the decision the House will arrive 
at to-night will be regarded as of the ut- 
most importance. I believe that upon that 
decision rests the scale of public morality. 
Laughter.| Hon. Gentlemen may laugh, 
ut I do say that the decision of the House 
to-night will decide whether it is right 
that the Government should subsidise a 
newspaper—a disreputable newspaper— 
with the public money. That is the ques- 
tion which they have to decide. This 
case is one which I think merits the con- 
demnation of this House, and upon which 
I will ask them to decide. I do not know 
what course Her Majesty’s Ministers may 
take on the present occasion—deny the 
facts they cannot, and defend them I am 
sure they will not. But the House will 
not, I am sure, entertain it as a light and 
unimportant question, but rather as one of 
great gravity and importance; and having 
heard all that is to be said on both sides, 
they will come to no other conclusion save 
that which is embodied in the Resolution I 
have the honour to submit. 
Motion made, and Question put— 
“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
transactions which appear recently to have taken 
place between the Irish Government and the 
Editor of a Dublin Newspaper, are of a nature 
to weaken the authority of the Executive, and to 
reflect discredit on the administration of public 
Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I agree, Sir, 
with the noble Lord who has brought for- 
ward this Resolution, that there is a most 
grave question for the consideration of the 
House; and let not the noble Lord at- 
tempt to extenuate or diminish the gravity 
of that question. The noble Lord said 
that he wished to do nothing vexatiously; 
that he wished to avoid saying anything 
personal respecting Lord Clarendon. Now, 
the House must be aware that the attempt 
of the noble Lord by his Motion is to blast 
the character of the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government in Ireland—to 
affix a disgrace upon a man who has ren- 
dered great public services, who has been 
for many years engaged in political life 
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with great credit and with great honour, 
and who, above all, has ‘tndteal great 
public service to that country, of which 
the noble Lord (Lord Naas) is a represen- 
tative. Let not the House, then, at all 
believe that the noble Lord is bringing 
forward a question of mere speculative 
reference to public morality, for it must 
entail the consequences which I have men- 
tioned; and I must examine, therefore, 
upon what foundation he asks this House 
to come to so grave and so penal a decla- 
ration as that embodied in his Resolution. 
The facts with respect to these transac- 
tions require, I think, to be gone over 
again, after the narration of them by the 
noble Lord. In the first place, let me say, 
however, that for my part I never heard 
from Lord Clarendon a single word upon 
this matter, or upon his relation with Mr. 
Birch, until after the notice of the noble 
Lord’s intention to bring on this Motion— 
in fact, four days ago. The letter which 
has been read by the noble Lord as having 
been addressed to me by Mr. Birch, was, I 
believe, cast aside unnoticed, as one of 
those communications which frequently 
come to me from people who are either so 
wild, so insane, or so worthless, as not to 
be deserving of notice. Let me now then 
state the facts as I had heard them from 
Lord Clarendon, as I have gathered them 
from the reports of the trial, and as I be- 
lieve them undoubtedly to have been. In 
the spring of 1848, after the revolution 
which had taken place in France, the 
state of Ireland was one of great peril. 
At that time Mr. Birch sought the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and told him that 
his own disposition was in favour of sup- 
porting the Government of the mcrze’ | 
against the revolutionary doctrines whic 
were then so actively dispersed among the 
people, and that as his newspaper was a 
weekly one, and circulated together with 
the most pernicious of those publications 
which were preaching up rebellion, he 
could be of great use in maintaining the 
connection between Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and in supporting the cause of peace 
and the maintenance of law. In this 
situation of affairs, and under circum- 
stances which I shall have hereafter to 
describe to the House, Lord Clarendon 
accepted Mr. Birch’s offer. Mr. Birch 
then stated—and I will. quote the words 
which Lord Clarendon used, and to which 
the noble Lord (Lord Naas) has already 
referred :— 

“TI then saw Mr. Birch, and in the state of 
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public affairs at that time, I think I should have 
failed in my duty if I had not accepted offers 





which any person made in support of law and da: 


order. Mr. Birch offered to write in that sense, 
and I told him he might do so, although I did not 
expect much good to result from his labours. I 
told him, at the same time, that he should offer 
no support to the Government, and that, as for 
myself, he might abuse me as much as he liked, 
as I was perfectly indifferent to it.” 

Now, Sir, that passage shows that what 
Lord Clarendon wished to be done was 
writing in favour of the maintenance of 
law against the attempts at rebellion, and 
that he did not seek any support to his 
own Administration. The letter afterwards 
written by the right hon. Baronet the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, corroborated 
exactly what was stated by Lord Claren- 
don. On the 30th of April, 1849, Sir 
William Somerville said, in a letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Birch— 

“As far as I am concerned, my sole motive 
throughout was to aid a journalist who professed 
himself anxious to promote the cause of public 
order ; nor can I charge myself with having done, 
or left undone, anything at all calculated to give 
you just cause of complaint.” 


On the 3rd of July, 1849, he also writes— 


“Tf there is anything I can legitimately do to 
aid you in your efforts to promote the cause o 
order and good government, I shail be glad.” 


And again, in November of the same year, 
he says— 

“T can haye no other view than the public 
good, and I say the same for the other parties 
named in your communication.” 

These are the statements of Lord Claren- 
don and of the right hon. Baronet the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. The noble 
Lord opposite says they are men of high 
public character—he has not impugned 
their character—and therefore the House, 
upon the statement of the noble Lord, 
will accept those declarations as being the 
real motive which actuated the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland and the Chief Secretary 
throughout these transactions. The editor 
of this newspaper, the World, the noble 
Lord says, was a person who was a dis- 
credit to any newspaper with which he 
was connected, and referred to his pre- 
vious connections; and although he acquits 
Lord Clarendon of any knowledge of the 
facts, he states that he certainly ought to 
have known them. Now, for my own 
part, the first occasion upon which I had 
ever heard or read of the World news- 
paper, was in the most complimentary 
terms, having seen in it a letter from Lord 
Elliot (now Earl of St. Germans) once 
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Chief Secretary for Ireland in which the 
newspaper is mentioned. The letter was 
September, 1842, and was as fol- 
lows:— 

“‘Sir—Believing that the recent prosecution 
instituted against the World newspaper was owin 
to the displeasure with which some of the polities 
opponents of the present Government have viewed 
the course taken by that journal, I cannot but ex- 
ceedingly regret that the very independent support 
which you have given to the measures of the Go- 
vernment should have subjected you to this treat- 
ment. Differing as you do from the Government 
upon many and most political opinions, I cannot 
but think that your conduct as proprietor of the 
World, in having considered and discussed their 
acts with impartiality and candour, is very credi- 
table to you. With these feelings I very willingly 
subseribe the sum of 501. to the fund for paying 
the expenses of this prosecution.” 


[Lord Naas: What is the date of that 
letter ?] This letter is dated September 
1842, and was written at the very time that 
the Earl of St. Germans was Chief Sec- 
retary for Ireland—and the Earl of St. 
Germans is a nfan of the highest character 
—and I certainly never should have sup- 
posed, after seeing that letter, but that the 
editor of this newspaper was the editor of 
a respectable journal, expressing his own 
impartial and independent opinions. Mr. 
Birch has sent me copies of a number of 
other letters, some of them to the same 
effect, purporting to be from Earl De Grey, 
Earl Gengall, and others. I know not 
what authority those letters may have, and 
I shall not, therefore, quote them. I re- 
ceived the letters to-day, and as I consider 
that the word of Mr. Birch is but of little 
value, I shall decline to quote them upon 
his own unsupported authority. Mr. Birch, 
it appears, in his statement to Lord Cla- 
rendon, stated that it was very difficult to 
procure a sale for a paper which did not 
deal in the exciting topics of the day in 
favour of rebellion, and asked for some 
money to enable him to get agents, and to 
pay for the expenses connected with in- 
creasing the circulation. That, it appears, 
was the first beginning of his receiving 
money, and Lord Clarendon at first let him 
have 1001., which was afterwards increased 
by various payments to 1,700. But in the 
year 1849 the times had materially changed. 
At the end of 1849 there was no longer 
any danger to be apprehended to Ireland, 
and it appears that the Lord Lieutenant 
did not direct any further sum to be paid 
to Mr. Birch. But, Mr. Birch importuned 
at one time and threatened at another, as 
must have been seen in the letters produced 
at the trial—letters addressed by him to 
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the Lord Lieutenant and Chief Secretary. 
In the beginaing of 1850, Lord Clarendon, 
having considered the matter over, asked 
some of his friends, whom he consulted, 
whether it ought to be considered that the 
sums advanced to Mr. Birch were pro- 
perly payable out of any public fund en- 
trusted to his disposal, or whether they 
should be paid out of his private pe? 
The question was referred to my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and he was of opinion that they ought to 
come out of the private funds of Lord 
Clarendon. Accordingly at the beginning 
of 1850, all sums that had been taken out of 
the public fund for this purpose were repaid 
to that fund, and the whole charge for this 
expenditure was at the sole expense of Lord 
Clarendon. But Mr. Birch being deter- 
mined to give notoriety to these transac- 
tions, or to extort money from the Govern- 
ment, demanded a sum of 4,000I. for his 
services. Lord Clarendon was advised 
that if the matter came before a Court of 
Law, as he never made any express stipu- 
lation with Mr. Birch, or entered into any 
contract, but as he had paid him from time 
to time, the jury might find a verdict for a 
large sum, and that it would be safer for 
him to make some adjustment of the claim. 
In consequence of that advice, Lord Cla- 
rendon paid Mr. Birch 2,000, which, with 
what he had already received, made 3,7001. 
a sum much more than adequate for the 
payment of any services he had performed. 
It would have been thought that after these 
transactions his relations with the Govern- 
ment would cease; but being determined, 
if he could, to extort more money, he pro- 
ceeded to bring his action against my right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, which was heard last December, and 
with the particulars of which the House is 
acquainted. Upon that trial Lord Claren- 
don was examined as a witness; he declared 
that he never directed in any way what 
should be the course of the paper, that he 
never wrote a line in it, that he read the 
leading articles during the excitement of 
1848; but that after the danger was over 
it was not his custom to read them. I 
come now to the transactions which are 
connected with the present motion. It 
suits the noble Lord (Lord Nass) exceed- 
ingly well to omit all mention of those 
circumstances, which made a great impres- 
sion at the time, and which Members of 
this House will hardly forget. In the be- 
ginning of 1848 a democratic revolution 
took place in France, which destroyed the 
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monarchy, set up a republic in its place, 
with democratic leaders, and proclaimed, 
in somewhat ambiguous terms, its intention 
to help the oppressed nationalities in other 
countries. The disaffected in Ireland im- 
mediately endeavoured to take advantage 
of that circumstance. Clubs were raised 
in Ireland, expressly for the pu of 
severing that country from Great Britain. 
Clubs were established for the popes of 
throwing off the allegiance to the Crown, 
and a special mission was sent to France, 
with the idea of securing French assistance 
for the contemplated rebellion. This House 
cannot forget the withering reply which 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department gave to 
questions put in this House by one of those 
who had returned from that mission. To 
enable the House to remember still more 
vividly the circumstances to which I allude, 
I will read some few, and only a few, of 
the extracts of the Dublin newspapers which 
then circulated, and which, containing 
the most exciting matter, were read with 
the utmost avidity, while those news- 
papers which supported law and order were 
either only circulated amongst the higher 
classes of society, or else had a very limit- 
ed circulation. These extracts will show 
what was the nature of the danger, and 
what was its extent. In the beginning of 
March there appeared in an Irish news- 
paper recommendations for street fighting, 
in imitation of what had taken place in 
Paris. Advice was given to take up the 
pavements, to procure missiles, and how 
best to destroy the soldiers who were to 
defend the authority of the British Crown. 
After recommending these missiles, this 
journal (the United Sichaoom) said :— 

‘* To these missiles from windows and house- 
tops revolutionary citizens always add boiling 
water or , or better cold vitriol, if avail- 
able ; molten lead is good, but too valuable.” 


In the Nation newspaper the week after- 
wards, the 11th of March, it was said :— 
“ We demand a convention fit to treat with 


England for our freedom—a convention repre- 
senting the people, and whom the people will 
obey.” 


On the same day the United Irishman 
said— 

“ We must utter and maintain tho nt 
truth—the decree that is in the hearts of us all 
—Hate England to the death.” 


This was the language commonly used and 
generally spread by these newspapers in 
Ireland. On the 18th March, a similar 
passage appeared in the same newspaper, 
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the United Irishman. It was a letter to 
the Earl of Clarendon :— 

“ And, as for the same warlike and treasonable 

articles in this newspaper, they will be steadily 
continued and improved upon, week after week, 
until they have produced their effect—the effect 
not of a street riot to disturb a peaceful meeting, 
but of a deliberate and universal armament, to 
sweep this island clear of British butchers, and 
plant the green flag on Dublin Castle.” 
The letter was addressed to ‘‘ The Ear! of. 
Clarendon, Her Majesty’s Executioner Ge- 
neral, and General Butcher of all Ireland.” 
In another passage— 

“ That a strong English reaping-hook is a ca- 
pital weapon ; and in case of street fighting let no 
gonad be too explosive, or no instrument be too 

ot for fair hands to lift and hurl down upon the 
enemy.” 
This was the kind of language Lord Clar- 
endon had to meet. These were the cir- 
cumstances in which he thought it ad- 
visable to spread an antidote against such 
poison. These were the circumstances in 
which he aided and encouraged a public 
writer, not to defend his conduct, not to 
defend his merits, or those of his Adminis- 
tration, but to defend the cause of the 
United Kingdom, the cause of the Impe- 
rial Parliament, the cause of the existence 
of this Empire. There was another pas- 
sage, written in a similar tone, in which it 
was added that their object was to destroy 
the accursed British empire. These in- 
centives had very great effect. Arms were 
secured, pikes were manufactured, and 
there were a number of clubs in the dif- 
ferent towns, as well as affiliated clubs 
scattered throughout the country districts, 
avowedly for the purpose of making an in- 
surrection, driving out the Queen’s troops, 
and plundering every man of property in 
the country. These were the cireumstances 
under which Lord Clarendon was called to 
govern Ireland. On the 22nd of July, on 
a Saturday morning, I proposed in this 
House to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, 
and at seven o’elock on the same evening 
a Bill, with only eight dissentients out of 
an assembly of 300, suspending the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act, passed through all its 
stages. What must have been the danger 
and the imminent peril which would have 
induced the House of Commons to pass a 
Bill suspending the liberties of the Irish 
people—and which induced them to act 
with such speed and such unanimity ? 
Well, Sir, these measures, with other 
measures of Lord Clarendon, completely 
defeated the intended insurrection. It was 
intended to defer for some six weeks, or 
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about the time of the harvest, the out. 
break. When the leaders found their 
persons were to be seized, they were 
forced into premature insurrection. Lord 
Clarendon was alive and vigilant to the 
danger. He instantly despatched General 
Macdonald into those parts which were 
threatened; and the insurrection, accord- 
ing to the admission of the noble Lord, 
which was formidable a week before, fail- 
ed entirely, and became utterly ridiculous, 
But why did it become ridieulous ? Why 
was it that the country was not subject to 
those sad disorders of civil war which took 
place in 1798, and the cruel consequences 
which followed it? It was because the 
Government of Ireland was alive and vigi- 
lant. It was because the Lord Lieutenant 
acted properly that these attempts at in- 
surrection were defeated, and the danger 
averted. I have alluded to the conse- 
quences of the outbreak in 1798. Every 
one has heard and read with pain the 
scenes which were enacted, and the pun- 
ishment which followed that insurrection. 
Sir, the punishment which followed the 
attempt of 1848 was totally of a different 
nature. The chief actors were put upon 
their trials for high treason—they were 
convicted of high treason—no blood flow- 
ed upon the scaffold—the executioner was 
not called in to complete what the civil 
authority had commenced. A great ex- 
ample of clemency was shown, which had 
its effect, and the rankling wound, which 
usually attends insurrection defcated, did 
not fester in Ireland. After a very short 
time men began to admit that the Govern- 
ment had acted wisely and leniently. How- 
ever, next year it was again thought pru- 
dent to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, 
and it was suspended from the beginning 
of the next Seasion till August, 1849. I 
wish these facts to be remarked, because 
there is a desire to ignore them; and coun- 
sel for Mr. Birch have endeavoured to 
show that all danger was over in 1848. 
Why, if that had been the ease, this 
House would not have readily a second 
time assented to the -suppression of the 
liberties of Ireland. Well, then, Sir, 
I think it is generally admitted — uni- 
versally admitted — that Lord Clarendon, 
in a time of great danger, great difficulty, 
and great peril, has shown ability, vigil- 
ance, prudence, and judgment, and all the 
characteristics which ought to distinguish 
a Viceroy in a moment of difficulty and 
danger. His Sovereign readily admitted 
that merit, and thought him entitled to 
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the distinctions given by the Crown, of 
which it was said— 
“ Those emblems Cecil did invest, 

And gleamed on wise Godolphin’s breast” — 
were accorded to his Lordship in testimony 
of his high public services. And now, Sir, 
it is attempted—after these services have 
been performed, after these dangers are 
past—it is attempted to affix a stigma on 
that character, and mark with indelible 
disgrace the man who performed these 
services. Why, we would think it very 
strange if a ship was in great peril, and 
the captain, by the exertion of toil, and 
judgment, and discretion, had baffled the 
efforts of the winds and waves, and saved 
the vessel from the storm, if some one who 
had not assisted in that endeavour crept 
out from the hold and said, ‘‘I must in- 
quire into the means by which the safety 
of the vessel has been secured. I must 
see how you have contrived to weather the 
gale, and if I find that any one of your 
sailors who was employed either in cutting 
away the mainmast, or baling out the 
water, is an unworthy person, I will con- 
demn you, and pass unnoticed the merito- 
rious act by which you have saved the 
vessel.”’ But I am still further astonished 
at the quarter from whence this Motion 
proceeds. I could have imagined that 
some demagogue who had hoped in the 
overthrow of existing institutions in 1848 
to have obtained place or plunder, who 
had desired to invest himself in the insig- 
nia of a Secretary of State of the Irish 
republic—I could have imagined him com- 
ing back to vent his spite and indignation 
against the man who had baffled and over- 
thrown treason, and crushed rebellion in 
the bud. But what I do not and what [| 
cannot understand is, that a member of 
a Conservative Opposition, after having 
shared in all the benefits of Lord Claren- 
don’s wisdom and policy—and it was to 
that wisdom and that policy, and the en- 
ergy which characterised both, he owes 
the enjoyment of his property in peace and 
safety—I say I cannot understand a mem- 
ber of a Conservative Opposition coming 
down here to arraign the man who has 
conferred these benefits, and asking the 
House to agree with him in condemning 
the man to whom, in common with the 
whole country, he ought to be most grate- 
ful. Iam sure that such will not be the 
feeling of this House. The House of Com- 
mons has done nothing—it has had no 
opportunity of doing anything by which 
they can show their estimate of the emi- 
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nent services performed. But I cannot 
think they will give their first expression 
of opinion on Lord Clarendon’s Adminis- 
tration in the severe and unsparing con- 
demnation contained in the terms of the 
notice. Never was the Executive stronger 
than in the hands of Lord Clarendon. 
Never was public authority more respected, 
even by his enemies. Never was there a 
Viceroy carrying on the duties of that 
office with more fairness to all parties, 
with more courtesy to all who came to 
consult him, and with a more earnest wish 
to remedy some of the many grievances 
under which Ireland labours. But I have 
now stated what was the nature of the 
transactions with regard to this news- 
paper, the World. I do not propose to 
follow the noble Lord into those statements 
of the merits of the various transactions to 
which he has alluded. I believe it was with 
the motive that I have stated that Lord Cla- 
rendon accepted the services of Mr. Birch 
when they were offered. I believe that he 
accepted them with the view that they 
might be of service in maintaining order 
when it was so grievously assailed—that 
he might be able to administer some anti- 
dote to the poison spreading throughout 
the land, a poison which might have the 
worst effects. Whether Lord Clarendon 
was right at any time, even when placed 
in circumstances of great alarm and dan- 
ger, or when the danger was not so lower- 
ing, to oa public money on purposes 
connected with the press, I do not mean to 
combat with the noble Lord. If you enter 
into the consideration of that question, 
you ought to consult persons connected 
with the Government in Ireland. We know 
very well that in this country it is not the 
practice to do what Mr. Corry Connellan 
calls subsidising the press. No Govern- 
ment could receive any advantage from 
such a proceeding. But if you want to 
know what is the practice in Ireland—if 
you want to know the policy of that con- 
duct—ask all the Chief Secretaries who 
have been there, and hear their opinions. 
Take the Earl of Derby; and if the Earl 
of Derby were to declare that in no cir- 
cumstances whatever were you to give 
public money for og og connected with 
the press, that he had always carefully 
abstained from it, I would have the great- 
est respect and attach very great weight 
to that opinion. I should likewise wish to 
hear the opinions of other Chief Secre- 
taries, who could tell what has been the 
practice, and what were the grounds upon 
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which it was justified. For my own part, 
I have never been either locally or imme- 
diately connected with the Government of 
Ireland, so I cannot express an opinion 
upon the point. I do not think it neces- 
sary to.say more than that in my belief 
Lord Clarendon acted with no wish to 
benefit himself or to support his own Ad- 
ministration ; he seems to have acted 
solely with a regard to the: public good; 
and he also seems to have acted not differ- 
ently from those formerly engaged in the 
Government of Ireland. With regard to 
the further question, immediate to this, 
whether Lord Clarendon should have given 
aid to an editor of a paper of so disrepu- 
table a character as the World, I have 
only to say that the noble Lord (Lord 
Naas) in his speech gives full credit to 
Lord Clarendon’s assertion that he was 
not aware that such was the character of 
the paper, And what dol find? Why, 
that Mr. Birch being imprisoned for libel, 
many of the most respectable citizens of 
Dublin, amongst others Mr. Roe, had gone 
with a memorial to the Government, asking 
for his release. This was not the conduct 
of persons who believed that this man was 
of a disreputable character. With respect 
to the further question—whether the Go- 
vernment acted wrong in giving sums of 
money, and whether Lord Clarendon should 
have paid that 2,000/. upon demand, with- 
going before a jury—I am of opinion Lord 
Clarendon erred in not contesting the pay- 
ment, and in agreeing to the compromise. 
I only heard of these transactions lately, 
and I have framed my judgment upon 
them; but I do not think that an error of 
that kind, an error of no very grave im- 
portance, not so much to be weighed even 
against the weight of a feather, can pre- 
vail against the eminent, the undoubted, 
and valuable services which Lord Claren- 
don has rendered to his country. Well, 
then, here is a great question before the 
House. You have the character of a pub- 
lie man intrusted to your hands. I am 
persuaded that you will be of opinion that 
it is neither consistent with the dignity of 
Parliament nor with the welfare of the 
country, that you should pronounce the 
condemnation that is prayed for. And for 
my part, as a Colleague of Lord Clarendon 
—as one who has esteemed him, and for 
many years has loved him—I am ready to 
lace his character and his conduct in the 

ands of the Commons of England, and I 
am assured that he will obtain justice in 
their decision. 
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Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I wish, if no one 
else will address the House, to divest this 
important question of the veil of sophistry 
with which the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government has enveloped it. The 
argument of the noble Lord, in the first 
place, is—put down rebellion, and if you are 
successful, never mind the means: you may 
appeal to your country for a verdict in your 
favour. But is that reasoning which will 
be supported by the Members of a Liberal 
party? Is that the reasoning they will 
apply to other rebellions in Ireland, when 
they were quick to criticise the conduct of 
Government, which was successful, but 
which had recourse to means they could 
not approve ? Only extend this proposition, 
and you will imperil all public morality. I 
will not say that the noble Lord’s proposi- 
tion is a specimen of political immorality, 
‘because it is unnecessary to use strong lan- 
guage here. It is a position, however, I am 
sure, that the House of Commons will never 
sanction. According to the noble Lord, 
there was a great crisis in Ireland in 1848, 
The existence of the empire was at stake; 
and so strong was the feeling of this House 
of Commons of the magnitude of the dan- 
ger, that the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act was proposed and agreed to in 
one day. It was in consequence of his pru- 
dence and energy, along with other means, 
that Lord Clarendon saved Ireland and the 
empire. And what were the other means ? 
Mr. Birch. Lord Clarendon wielded all 
the powers of the law, and had 2% his com- 
mand the whole military force of the coun- 
try, but all were insufficient until he ob- 
tained the potent aid of the editor of the 
World. The Government of Ireland is 
brought under your consideration upon the 
following charge :— 

“ That the transactions which have taken place 
between the Irish Government and the editor of a 
Dublin newspaper are of a nature to weaken the 
authority of the Executive, and to reflect discredit 
on the administration of public affairs.” 

And what says the Prime Minister under 
these circumstances? He says there was 
a rebellion—a rebellion which the Ad- 
ministration of that country succeeded in 
putting down, supported by the almost 
unanimous vote of the Parliament of Eng- 
land. What has this to do with the 
question before us? The noble Lord says 
that there was a great chance that every 
honest person would be plundered ; and, to 
prevent every honest person being plun- 
dered, Lord Clarendon called into his coun- 
sels the editor of the World newspaper. 
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He was the scapegoat who was to prevent 
this huge robbery being inflicted, and for 
his services Lord Clarendon paid him 3,7000. 
out of his own purse. I want fairly to put 
before the House the real point at issue. 
The question you have to decide is the con- 
duct of the Administration in Ireland. You 
have to say whether those facts placed be- 
fore us—the accuracy of which is not de- 
nied, for remember, the truth of the state- 
ments of the Mover has not for one moment 
been challenged—you are to say whether 
these are circumstances, calculated, in the 
language of the Motion, to weaken the autho- 
rity of the Executive, and to reflect discredit 
on the administration of public affairs. Are 
they calculated to strengthen the authority 
of the Executive, or to reflect credit on the 
administration of public affairs? Have we, 
or have we not, in this matter, the inkling 
of a system prejudicial to public morality ? 
The noble took, while he admits all the 
facts, and the inevitable consequences to be 
deduced from them, forgetting his original 
position, that this was an anomalous state 
of affairs, produced only by a rebellion, ap- 
peals to the conduct of other secretaries—to 
what Lord Elliot did in 1842, and demands 
to know from the Earl of Derby whether 
he did not subsidise the Irish press ? Well, 
then, here is a remarkable inconsistency 
in the argument of the noble Lord. 
If it be true that this was an unprece- 
dented occurrence, a course adopted under 
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circumstancés of panic, I admit that there 
may be some colour for drawing an <4 
ference in favour of his Excellency. But! 
if these are the ordinary transactions of | 
the country, then there is a sound reason 
for affirming the Resolution of the noble 
Lord (Lord Naas). And it is because 
I believe them to be the ordinary trans- 
actions of the country, not only admit- 
ted but proved, that I seek the calm 
and dispassionate judgment of the House 
of Commons; and I ask them whether 
this is the conduct they will justify by 
their vote, and sanction by their approval; 
or whether they think it is a system which 
tends to weaken the authority of the Exe- 
cutive, and reflect discredit on the adminis- 
tration of public affairs? Now, after the 
fervid declamation of the noble Lord, I 
have brought back the discussion to the 
real point. If Lord Elliot, in 1842, acted 
in the manner intimated by the noble Lord, 
we have only been furnished with an addi- 
tional reason for giving an opinion on those 
transactions of the Irish Government. It 
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had transactions of this nature, as was in- 
sinuated; but on that subject I will say more 
by and by. It is possible, and if so, we 
have another reason why the House of Com- 
mons should express their opinion on the 
subject. Every point the noble Lord ad- 
duced, every argumentehe brought forward, 
every instance he referred to, destroyed the 
original position which he took in the heat 
of his declamation. Now I wish to press 
this point upon the attention of the House. 
If this were a Motion brought to cast a 
stigma on an individual character, I very 
much doubt whether my noble Friend 
(Lord Naas), who brought it forward in so 
temperate a manner—one, himself proud, 
end justly proud, of being an Irishman— 
would have been the person to have made 
this Motion; and certainly I would not 
have been the individual to support it. If 
it was an extraordinary transaction, which 
could only have occurred in the heat and 
fiery fervour of party strife, every generous 
man would have helped to cast a veil over 
it. [Ministerial cheers.] That very cheer 
is the best argument in favour of the 
Motion. They would have said, what has 
occurred never occurred before, will proba- 
bly never occur again, and it is not neces- 
sary to enter upon it; but if every Chief 
Secretary for Ireland has lent himself to 
such transactions, then the case assumes 
quite a different character, and the con- 
clusion in favour of the Motion of my 
noble Friend is irresistible. If it be 
true that every Secretary of the Lords 
Lieutenant has pursued that system, and 
if we believe that system to be a most 
pernicious one, it is not an affair of feel- 
ing—it is not an affair of taste for the 
House of Commons—it is an affair of 
public duty, that we should examine these 
remarkable circumstances, and express an 
opinion upon them. Now, Sir, I have 
nothing to say on the conduct of Lord 
Elliot. He has friends in this House 
who will be ready, if necessary, to defend 
him; but the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
has referred to all other Secretaries, and in 
a very marked, though in a very allusive 
manner, he has referred to the Earl of Der- 
by, formerly Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
as Lord Stanley. I remember recently 
reading a book, which I dare say most 
hon. Members have seen, and which throws 
some light on the secret history of modern 
Irish affairs. I believe it is a fact that, 
during the Administration of the Marquess 
of Anglesey, who is a member, by the 
way, of the present Government, when 
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party spirit raged very high in Ireland, 
when the press in that country—which is 
particularly affected by the press —was 
divided between the two great sections of 
public — in that country, which we 
eall or did call the Orange and Catholic 

rties—I believe jt is a fact that the 
sane of the Marquess of Anglesey, 
wishing that what they conceived to be the 
temperate tones of a wiser policy should, 
at least, be heard by their countrymen, 
did attempt, and not unsuccessfully, to 
establish a newspaper. Is there any one 
who finds fault with the Administration of 
the Marquess of Anglesey in that respect ? 
Is there any one in this free country, that 
owes so much of its liberty and happiness 
to a free press—is there any Gentleman on 
either side of the House who will contend 
that such a course is either disgraceful or 
irregular? I conceive there is no one 
who will not maintain, on the contrary, 
that it is a bold, a proper, and a legitimate 
one. I say that for a Government, in a 
legitimate manner, to endeavour to esta- 
blish an organ to express their opinions— 
especially in a country where public opinion 
is ranged in two hostile parties, and they 
find the expression of the opinions and 
sentiments of those parties conveyed in 
language of great excitement and exagge- 
ration—is not a matter for censure. I 
know nothing more legitimate, more proper, 
more praiseworthy of any Government, 
than thus to attempt to soften public 
feeling, and obtain additional influence 
to the support of their administration. I 
believe that was the case in the adminis- 
tration of the Marquess of Anglesey, and 
I believe the instance in which it was at- 
tempted produced beneficial results, A 
newspaper, conducted by respectable men, 
written by respectable men, one of them 
not an undistinguished member of the 
Irish Bar, effected a not inconsiderable and 
a salutary influence on public opiiion. 
But if I chose to view the question merely 
in a party point of view—if I availed my- 
self of the allusive reminiscences of the 
First Minister of the Crown—if I had 
chosen to denounce that attempt, instead 
of meeting it as I do with sincere appro- 
bation, I might have referred to the Me- 
moirs of Lord Cloncurry, and there found 
@ passage which would certainly not have 
suited the argument—if I may call the 
brilliant declamation of the First Minister 
an argument—which would certainly not 
have assisted the argument of the noble 
Lord. The Administration of the Marquess 
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of Anglesey, plore under circumstances 
of great difficulty, in great straits, anxious 
that a moderate but I believe truly national 
policy should be pursued, established a 
newspaper—written, I say, by honest men, 
by able men, by men who enjoyed the 
respect of the society of which they were 
ornaments, but who were the advisers, the 
prime advisers of the Lord Lieutenant at 
that time. I am afraid, though it may 
mortify my Lord Derby—I am afraid [ 
must admit that he did not exercise so 
much influence over the mind and policy , 
of the Lord Lieutenant as his name, ta- 
lents, and position perhaps entitled him to. 
There was a camarilla, we are told by 
one of its members, in the Castle of 
Dublin. There were three or four indi- 
viduals who entirely managed the Lord 
Lieutenant, and I am sorry to say the 
Chief Secretary was not one of them, 
But this I do recollect, though I may not 
recall the names correctly—of those four, 
the most eminent and the most influen- 
tial was George Villiers, that distin. 
guished man whose conduct as Earl of 
Clarendon we are this evening discussing. 
Thus it does not appear, though he went 
to Ireland with a new name and in a new 
capacity, that he was entirely ignorant of 
the press of that country. It is not a fact 
that the Earl of Clarendon, even adorned 
with that surpassing decoration to which the 
First Minister has alluded, was entirely ig- 
norant of the nature and character of the 
Irish press. I can conceive even a Knight 
of the Garter in these commonplace days 
condescending to some acquaintance with 
the press, Distinguished as is the posi- 
tion, acknowledged as are the abilities of 
the Earl of Clarendon, decked as he is with 
worthily-won honours, I cannot believe that 
the Viceroy of Ireland was altogether ig- 
norant of the means, and the men, who 
produce leading articles, and the man- 
ner in which they are produced. I en i 
therefore, express my extreme astonis 

ment at the mode in which this eminent 
personage, at a moment when—to use the 
language of the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government—of which I made a minute 
that I might not be guilty of exaggeration 
—* the cause of the Crown and the cause 
of the British empire was at stake’’—the 
mode in which the Viceroy of Ireland 
sought, as the noble Lord had said, an 
antidote. The noble Lord read to us one 
after another the leading articles of all 
those seditious prints which had led to so 
many public trials, to such painful public 
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unishments, to the exile of many persons. 
he noble Lord said the Mr. George 
Villiers of former days, the Earl of Cla- 
rendon of the present, equally expe- 
rienced in the Cabinet and the city of 
Dublin, wished (to use the language of the 
noble Lord) ‘‘ to encourage a writer who 
would counteract all those seditious efforts 
which imperilled thé cause of the Crown 
and the existence of the British empire.” 
And so with all his former experience, 
and with his former acquaintance, accor- 
ding to Lord Cloncurry, with Irish jour- 
nalism, the noble Lord falls into the trap 
of Mr. Birch, I am the last man to de- 
preciate the influence of the press, which I 
respect and admire, to which I think we 
are indebted for some of the greatest of 
our blessings, and which | believe is one 
of the best securities for our liberty. But 
I do not take an exaggerated view of the 
power even of the press. I am not at all 
clear that, in a moment of revolution, at 
an epoch of rebellion, even the very best 
article that ever was written could save 
a country. I am not certain that the 
noble Lord the First Minister, at a mo- 
ment of considerable danger and of con- 
siderable difficulty, though feeling that 
the leading articles of the Times, written 
with the usual ability of that journal, 
might be calculated to keep up the high 
tone of public patriotism in the case of in- 
vasion, for example, that they might recall 
and revive the energies of the people—I 
am not certain that he would appeal to 
the patriotic energies of that journal ; but, 
at any rate, of this I am certain, that if 
the noble Lord went anywhere he would 
go to the Times, and not to the Satirist. 
And now here we have put fairly before 
us, iM @ Manner most temperately express- 
ed, these facts: that the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, doing—as the First Minister 
tells us—as all Lords Lieutenant have 
always done, has placed himself in com- 
munication with a newspaper—I will not 
inquire whether its sale was great or 
small, whether its reputation was high 
or base—but he places himself in commu- 
nication with a newspaper, engages the 
influence of that paper in support of his 
Administration, and he pays that news- 
paper out of the public fands. And then 
we are told these are not subjects for any 
House of Commons to inquire into, and 
then the First Minister rises and appeals 
to the great deeds of the person implicated, 
and says you shall not inquire into cireum- 
stances which are of public interest, of 
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public importance, which concern public 
morality. Why? Because that individual 
sueceeded in his policy! It is the old story 
of Scipio revived, which, if the First Minis- 
ter had been contented with it, would have 
been at least intelligible. But, coupled to 
this position is the significant announce- 
ment—*‘this is part of a system which has 
always prevailed.”” Is it the opinion of 
the Seuss of Commons that it should al- 
ways prevail? Is it the opinion of the 
House of Commons that it is beneficial to 
this country that the Government, from 
whatever side it may be recruited, should 
subsidise the press through the public 
funds? That is what we have to decide— 
in which the country is interested, and is 
watching in the debate of this evening— 
whether a Vote of the House of Commons 
shall put an end to proceedings which I be- 
lieve, in the words of the Motion, ** are of 
a nature to weaken the authority of the 
Executive, and reflect discredit on the ad- 
ministration of public affairs.”’ 

Mr. T. B. HOBHOUSE, who rose 
amidst partial cries for a division, said, he 
had heard nothing in the arguments ad- 
duced on the opposite side of the House, 
or in the statements made, that bad at all 
tended to show him that this Motion was 
justified, or that it was not of a nature to 
east a stain on the character of the Lord 
Lieutenant, and to embarrass the conduct 
of public affairs in Ireland. The hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire (who had 
not displayed his usual ability in the 
speech he had just made) had endeavoured 
to show that there was a distinction be- 
tween the course taken during the period 
when Lord Stanley was Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, and that taken by the present 
Lord Lieutenant; but he (Mr. Hobhouse) 
did not pereeive any distinction between 
the two proceedings. In the former in- 
stance the Government retained particular 
writers to advocate its cause, and this 
was all which had been done by the pre- 
sent Viceroy. If there were any differ- 
ence between the two cases, he thought 
the difference was in favour of Lord 
Clarendon, for at the time the latter had 
engaged the services of the newspaper, 
law and good order were very much at 
stake. He was informed that the Dublin 
Times, the paper alluded to as having 
been engaged while Lord Stanley was the 
Chief Secretary, received communications 
from the Government, and was supported 
by the secret service money of the State, 
and not, as in the present case, from the 
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pocket of a nobleman who disinterestedly | doctrine was not prejudiced, because it 


came forward in the support of order. It 
had been stated also in the debate, that 
Lord Elliot had patronised the paper 
called the World, which was now so se- 
verely condemned, though formerly held 
up to admiration. It seemed, therefore, 
that the opinions of Gentlemen opposite had 
ehanged a little since the days, of Lord 
Elliot. At that time, because the World 
happened to be supporting their own opin- 
ions, it was a very respectable newspaper; 
but now the hon. Member for Bucking- 
hamshire trampled upon a fallen man, and, 
if we were to believe him, the World was 
the Satirist of the press. With regard 
to the Dublin Times, he (Mr. Hobhouse) 
was informed that two of its writers were 
placed by the then Government in high 
official appointments, for having espoused 
and promoted the doctrines of their party; 
and even the judicial station was, he 
believed, conferred upon. one of them. 
He asked whether this was true or not ? 
If it was not true, let it be denied; but if 
it was true, do not let hon. Gentlemen 
come forward with trivial and trumpery 
charges against Lord Clarendon for doing 
what they had themselves set the example 
of. But then it was said that the charge 
brought against Lord Clarendon was not 
for having connected himself with the 
press, but for having connected himself 
with an unprincipled and profligate journal. 
Now he (Mr. Hobhouse) was not going to 
say a word against the press; whether he 
agreed with the hon. Member for Bucking- 
hamshire in admiring it, or whether he did 
not, was beside the present question, and 
his opinion on the subject would probably 
have little weight; but he conceived what 
had happened in this particular instance 
was the consequence of the system of 
anonymous writing—of that system by 
which public writers refused to affix their 
names to their contributions, and by ®hich 
unprincipled and vicious men came some- 
times to write in furtherance of doctrines 
which would otherwise be placed under 
the care of men of better character. 
Even assuming, what might not be ad- 
mitted, that Lord Clarendon was acquaint- 
ed with the character of Mr. Birch, the 
maintenance of law and order could not suf- 
fer by that character, while the name of the 
writer was withheld from the public eye. 
Whatever disadvantages there might be in 
this system of anonymous writing, it pos- 
sessed at least one advantage, namely, 
that the acceptance of sound and good 
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happened to be set forth by an unworth 

person. No doubt there were certain 
truths which would be admitted equally, 
whatever the reputation of the teacher. 
No one, for instance, would deny that the 
three angles of a triangle were equal to 
two right angles, because he did not like 
the person who enunciated the doctrine; 
and the same might be said of the general 
principles of morality. But there were 
truths less open to demonstration, and dis- 
puted doctrines, especially in the region of 
politics, the examination and reception of 
which were, reasonably or not, dependent 
in no small degree on the reputation, moral 
and intellectual, of the writer. The anony- 
mous system diminished, in this respect, 
the inducement to sift the character of 
writers for the press, and too little concern 
was shown for the worth of the man who 
guided a secret pen. Seeing these things, 
he (Mr. Hobhouse) did not know why, in 
defence of such a cause, Lord Clarendon 
was to be condemned for availing himself 
of the services of Mr. Birch. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen had been denouncing this unfortu- 
nate writer, and holding him up to the 
contempt of this House, but he should take 
the liberty, in addition to the letter of Lord 
Elliot, of quoting the opinion of the Stan- 
dard as to the character of this paper in 
former years. The Standard did justice 
and homage to an opponent, and its opinion 
was the more worthy of their attention, 
because it confessed, in bestowing a eulogy 
on the World, that it differed from the 
paper which it praised. [The hon. Gen- 
tleman here read an extract from the 
Standard, in which it was stated that the 
World newspaper was conducted with 
great ability and independence of spirit; 
and that it had been eminently useful to 
the peace of the country; and this was fol- 
lowed by a passage vindicating the cha- 
racter of Lord Elliot.] The great Protes- 
tant party, it thus appeared, then thought 
well of the World; and if so, why should 
Lord Clarendon not have availed himself 
of the services of that very paper? The 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire stated 
that this was a question of duty; and he 
seemed to insinuate, though he did not 
openly assert, that the House had no alter- 
native but to say ‘‘ Aye’’ or “ No”’ to the 
Motion before them. He (Mr. Hobhouse) 
begged distinctly to deny that principle, so 
far as he understood the course of proce- 
dure in constitutional assemblies. They 
were to take into account the whole con- 
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duet, the whole character and policy, of a 
person standing in Lord Clarendon’s posi- 
tion. They were to survey the entire case, 
from first to last, and were not bound to 
give a distinct affirmative or negative to 
the question. They were not there as‘a 
jury, to say “‘ Aye’’ or “* No” toa par- 
ticular issue; they might object to the 
issue, and he, for one, did object to the 
one brought before them on that occasion. 
What would be thought of a critic who 
picked out for censure a particular blem- 
ish in a work, passing over all its excel- 
lences? Lord Clarendon had held the 
scales between parties in Ireland with mo- 
deration and justice, and had discharged 
his duty with ability, skill, and judgment. 
The noble Lord had come in contact with 
the old ultra-Protestant leaven of bigotry; 
and he showed, in his treatment of the 
Orangemen, that he was not disposed to 
see the Irish Government treated with dis- 
respect, or in a manner unworthy of its 
dignity. He would not say whether that 
was the cause of the present Motion or 
not; but he believed that if the noble Lord 
(Lord Clarendon) had played a little more 
into the hands of that party, the House 
would have heard less of the present vote 
of censure. He thought Lord Clarendon 
had deserved well of his country, and was 
entitled to the approbation of that House 
and the country; and had not the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government met the 
Motion with a direct negative, he(Mr. Hob- 
house) would have been disposed to bring 
forward an Amendment, which would have 
challenged inquiry into the whole character, 
principles, and conduct of the noble Lord’s 
Government in Ireland. Under the most 
trying provocations he had succeeded in 
repressing rebellion, and throughout he 
had done all that lay in his power to pro- 
mote the welfare of Ireland. It might be 
all very well for the noble Lord who intro- 
duced the Motion to cast ridicule now on 
the danger that was then treated as so 
very serious; but the House was not likely 
to forget what the circumstances really 
were. At that time the ultra-Protestants 
and the Conservatives came forward with 
addresses of congratulation to Lord Cla- 
rendon; and he thought it was a little in- 
consistent on their part to adopt now the 
language of censure. For these reasons 
he should deem it his duty to vote against 
the Motion of the noble Lord. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD con- 
sidered the question before the House to 
be, whether the Government was justified 
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in subsidising or bribing the press. He 
had great respect for Lord Clarendon, and 
on many points he agreed with him. He 
had been most useful in advancing the 
linen trade in Ireland, and, on a late occa- 
sion, he (Mr. S. Crawford) had been a 
Vw Ager him with a testimonial 
or his exertions in that matter. As one 
sent there to protect the rights of the peo- 
ple, he regarded a free press as the great 
"oem and security of liberty; and he 

ieved that if they permitted Government 
to tamper with the press, they would de- 
stroy the confidence of the public in that 
great engine. Tampering with the press 
was defended on the ground that it had 
been the custom of all previous Govern- 
ments in Ireland to do so. That was the 
very reason why he now took his stand on 
this question. He believed this had been 
the custom of all Governments, and he 
feared that on a very important question 
the press was at present subsidised. He 
deprecated all such practices, and hoped 
they would receive the most positive cen- 
sure of that House. Suppose the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government was to be 
charged with subsidising the press of this 
country, would the people of England for 
a moment bear such a thing? Certainly 
not. Then, why should it be tolerated in 
Ireland? He was sent there to defend and 
advocate the rights of an English consti- 
tuency; he was proud of it; but he would 
never so far forget his connexion with Ire- 
land as to be prevented from taking the 
course which he deemed just and right. 
He much regretted the course he felt 
bound to take on the present occasion; but 
no consideration would prevent him from 
giving his vote for the Motion. 

Mr. MOORE said, he had never since 
he had had a seat in that House felt more 
anxiety as to the decision the House was 
about’to come to than on the present occa- 
sion. He believed there was not a man 
in Ireland capable of comprehending the 
bearings of a political question, who did 
not anxiously await their verdict with a 
consciousness that it would deeply affect, 
one way or other, questions that had been 
long mooted, feelings that had been long 
stifled, in the mind of every intelligent man 
in that country. The question which they 
had to decide by the Vote of that night 
was, whether any amount of misconduct 
was ever considered objectionable in Eng- 
land when committed in Ireland by autho- 
rity and power. The noble Lord at the 
hedd of the Government had insinuated 
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that this was in reality a party Motion—a 
dexterous insinuation; for in reality that 
was the only allegation that could be urged 
against it. Were the question left for the 
decision of any body of English Gentlemen, 
uninfluenced by party motives, it would be 
a libel on their honour, truth, and character 
to doubt as to the opinion they would form. 
Were it left to any jury in England, ex- 
cept a jury of partisans, it would be a 
stigma on trial by jury itself to doubt their 
honest and indignant verdict, He did not 
believe there was a Whig gentleman in 
England—a member of Brookes’s—a 
member of any Whig family—setting aside 
his feeling as a Member of that House, 
who must not have been shocked by a 

rusal of the trial out of which this Motion 
had arisen; and should it be said that that 
House was the only place in England in 
which an elevated moral sense and a re- 
spect for the decencies and decorum of 
society, were overlooked and overlaid by 
party and political passions ? The honour- 
able character of that House in the minds 
of the people of England, to say nothing of 
the people of Ireland, was deeply and peril- 
ously involved in the decision they should 
pronounce on that question, The people of 
England were not, perhaps, particularly 
astute in their appreciation of hidden mo- 
tives—net inclined perhaps to look behind 
the veil of official hypocrisy; but they were 
never indifferent to flagrant violations of 
public decency and morals, and they were 
always shocked when these were violated 
by men in high places. And it would tend 
little to the elevation of the people of Eng- 
land, if acts of political profligacy, which 
no English gentleman would venture to 
defend in any private circle, or at any 
public meeting, were in that House set 
aside or slurred over by those who ought 
to be foremost in the defence of political 
morality, both in public and private. What 
were the facts—the plain, palpable, proved, 
admitted facts of this question? Why, that 
the Earl of Clarendon, representing the 
majesty of the Throne in Ireland, had not 
serupled, for a series of years, to corrupt, 
and pay with the public money, as a secret 
organ of his own Government, a man and 
a journal infamous alike to the utmost ex- 
tent of their local notoriety, and abomin- 
able almost beyond the limits of belief. 
He would not compare the Satirist with 
the loathsome publication of which he 
spoke, Had the case occurred in England, 
what would have been thought if the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government had 
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been detected in secret and corrupt conni- 
vance with the editor of the Satirist, pay- 
ing that journal out of the public money, 
to blacken, defame, and /<» his political 
opponents? A file of the World, previous 
to and during its connexion with Lord Cla- 
rendon’s Government, would have been an 
edifying and instructive document. But he 
need not go further than the testimony of 
Mr. Brewster, Lord Clarendon’s counsel— 
for he was Lord Clarendon’s counsel on the 
trial—who asserted that this Birch was 
the greatest pest and nuisance to society 
that had ever infested the city of Dublin, 
He believed he had done all in his power 


to poison the public mind, obstruct the 


channels of justice, and pollute its sources, 
He (Mr. Moore) had quotations without 
end from the World to prove the infamy 
and abomination of that journal. Duri 

and previous to its association with Lo 

Clarendon’s Government, it was widely 
and infamously notorious throughout the 
city of Dublin. It had been expelled from 
every clubhouse and newsroom as an in- 
famous and abominable print. It stood 
not only conspicuous, but alone, in being 
socially vicious and immoral, Its trade, 
occupation, and calling was the levying of 
contributions from private families, by 
threats of defamatory exposure, real or 
imaginary. It lived by defamation and 
slander. And this was the organ of “ law 
and order,”’ secretly and corruptly paid out 
of the public money to perform, in aid of 
Lord Clarendon’s Government, the only 
task it was capable of performing—to as- 
perse, to belie, and to defame. It had 
been said by the noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) that Lord Clarendon was placed in 
very difficult circumstances—that Ireland 
was involved in an insurrection—that the 
institutions of that country were threatened 
with a deep-laid and wide-spread conspi- 
racy—that the press of Ireland was in 
great part leagued with the insurgente— 
and that the Lord Lieutenant was obliged, 
in self-defence, and in defence of “ law 
and order,’’ to employ any instrument on 
which he could lay his hands. Now, that 
every one of those assertions was substan- 
tially and unequivocally false, he believed 
to be capable of the severest f. Such 
allegations might have gone down, or have 
appeared plausible, a few years ago, when 
the Mitchell and Meagher conspiracy was 
in fashion, and when the fires of revolution 
that blazed all over the Continent magni- 
fied into undue importance the most in- 
significant events in this country. But 
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there was not a well-informed man in 
England — certainly not a sane man in 
Ireland—who now believed in the Cla- 
rendon insurrection. Its mention was 
sufficient to excite contempt for the mo- 
ral cowardice then betrayed. The Irish 
ane were more prostrate and inca- 
pable of any + effort in any direction 


than they been for centuries before. 
The Catholic ¢ en were well known 
to be as hotly bitterly opposed to the 


Young Ireland party as they were to the 


red republicans of Italy at the present 
day. What was the power to act upon 


_ this imert mass? And what was the 


power that was to evercome these mighty 
antagonists? A little knot of insignificant 
individuals, representing their own opin- 
ions, and not possessing individually or 
collectively a particle of influence over the 
people of Ireland. It was a very instrue- 
tive fact, that the leaders of this party, 
including every man that by any possibility 
could have been suspected, or conceived to 
have influence over the public mind, had 
been in the height of this insurrection 
mobbed and beaten in one of the largest 
towns of Ireland, and were obliged to 
place themselves under the protection of 
the police against the very moboeracy of 
which they were said to be the champions. 
About the middle of February, 1848, Mr. 
John Mitchell, who was favoured with that 
very instructive demonstration of popular 
feeling in Limerick, had set up 4 news- 
paper in Dublin, in a back street, and 
under most unpromising auspices. He 
plainly told the Lord Lieutenant that it 
was his intention to storm the Castle of 
Dublin, and to take possession of the Go- 
vernment of the country. He used no 
disguise or cireumlocution; he declared 
that what he advocated was treason, and 
that he meant it to be so. He said to the 
Lord Lieutenant, ‘‘ Either you or I must 
be put down.”” The alternative presented 
no difficulty. Every one knew that a 
couple of policemen and Her Majesty’s 
warrant was enough to put down Mr. John 
Mitchell and the United Irishman. But 
these inflammatory and seditious publica- 
tions were allowed to circulate for week 
after week and month after month, in- 
flaming the minds of the ignorant people 
to whom they were addressed. The con- 
sequence was, that in a short time men 
began to believe in John Mitchell; and 
Lord Clarendon seemed to have been one. 
The preparations which he made for the 


defence—not for the preservation—of the 
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city of Dublin, and the state of military 
alarm in which he kept it for two months, 
led to the belief, either that his Excellency 
was still pregnant with some tremendous 
secret which had not yet seen the light, 
or that he was as completely the dupe of 
the lunacy of Mitchell, as he had been of 
the villany of Birch. The insurrection 
pro, day by day. Lord Clarendon 
made no preparation to prevent it. He 
contented himself with plotting and coun- 
termining—hounding on such men as Mr. 
Birch—intriguing with one part of the 
population against the other—while he 
allowed incendiary publications, from one 
end of the country to the other, to inflame 
unchecked the miserable popu ation against 
whom he was making thes> formidable 
and fearful preparations. Had it been 
porte to have eaused bloodshed in Ire- 

at that time, such a course of policy 
would have caused it, But there was a 
deep and powerful influence at work, suffi- 
cient to save the people alike from the 
machinations of jacobinism, and from the 
cowardly treachery of official intrigue. 
The whole history of that plot, denoue- 
ment, and catastrophe, might have been as 
well read in its prologue at Limerick, as 
in its. epilogue at Ballingary. Instead of 
adopting the proper measures, it was said 
that Lord Clarendon had thought it wise 
to pay a mere literary staff to assault, 
malign, defame, and calumniate in the 
cause of ‘‘law and order.”” This was 
simply pleading insanity on behalf of 
Lord Clarendon. He was surrounded by 
men who were as well acquainted with the 
character of Mr. Birch’s World as they 
were with the world in which they moved. 
To say that all that time he had never 
once inquired, or was never once informed 
of the character which Mr. Birch or his 
paper bore, was an assertion which no 
intelligent attorney would venture to plead 
on behalf of a thief at the Old Bailey. 
This was not the first time that a plea of 
almost insane ignorance had been put for- 
ward on behalf of Lord Clarendon. The 
story of Captain Kennedy and the Orange- 
men who demanded 5001. from the Go- 
vernment for a supply of arms, was fresh 
in every one’s recollection. On that com- 
munication the money and the arms were 
furnished by Captain Kennedy; an order 
was given for the passing of the arms into 
Dublin; and the Orangemen were armed 
as they wished. In the next Session, 
5901. was voted to Captain Kennedy, for 
checking the insurrection. Lord yaa 
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don alleged that he never knew of the 
Orangemen being armed; that the 590I. 
voted to Captain Kennedy was for a book 
he had written; and that it had no con- 
nexion whatever with the money paid for 
the arms. ‘He (Mr. Moore) had that con- 
fidence in the word of an English gentle- 
man, that he was prepared to believe an 
impossibility on that word, once—but not 
twice, on the word of the same gentle- 
man. It had been said in lobbies, clubs, 
and other places where Members most did 
congregate, that this Motion was meant 
to get rid, by a side-wind, of the Reform 
Bill of 1852. He would rather say that 
the Reform Bill of 1852 was meant to 
get rid, by a side-wind, of such Motions 
as this. After the Government had been 
buoyed up, for a series of years, by na- 
tional calamities and national perils—after 
every conceivable species of political clap- 
trap had been exhausted—Louis Napoleon 
having disappointed them of an invasion— 
ramon being no longer regarded as a 
ugbear, the noble Lord now came with 
his little measure of reform, and said, “ If 
you don’t keep me in office, you will lose 
the Bill.”’ If the reformers of England 
were in earnest, could they suppose it 
oe to prevent the adoption of a much 
arger measure of reform than the noble 
Lord had proposed. If this Motion were 
earried, it would necessitate a more liberal 
measure. He did not believe the reform- 
ers of England would consent to affix 
their fiat of approbation on the most flagi- 
tious act of a Government that had ever 
ruled in the name of law and order. He 
would not appeal to one side of the House 
or the other; he appealed to the justice of 
every Englishman, the truth of every hon- 
est man, the manliness of every man, he 
appealed in the name of society itself, 
against the pollution and outrage which 
was sought to be justified under the pre- 
text of “law and order.” But it was 
not to the one party or the other that 
he appealed, but to the truth and manli- 
ness of every Gentleman present, against 
the outrage endured at the hands of Lord 
Clarendon. 

Mr. ROCHE said, the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government had alluded, 
with great eloquence and success, to the 
general policy of Lord Clarendon. With 
that policy he was not prepared at present 
to find fault. He admitted that there was 
an incipient rebellion in Ireland in 1848, 
that it was put down, and that those en- 
gaged in it were punished with considerable 
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moderation. But he admitted that Lord 
Clarendon was the man who put the re- 
bellion down. The truth was that Lord 
Clarendon was aided by the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy of Ireland, and to them must 
the suppression of the rebellion be in a 
great measure attributed. But the policy 
of Lord Clarendon had, in his min‘, but 
little to do with the subject now before the 
House. The question was, whether Lord 
Clarendon’s conduct, in connexion with 
the infamous paper which had been re- 
ferred to, was prudent or just; and the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 


while making a most eloquent defence of . 


Lord Clarendon’s policy, admitted to all 
intents and purposes that the accusation 
against him of imprudence was well found- 
ed. The next question then was, whether 
Lord Clarendon had not been sufficiently 
punished? Now, when he considered that 
the accusation had been brought forward 
in a place where Lord Clarendon could not 
defend himself—a line of attack dictated 
by the most prudential valour, for he be- 
lieved the prime mover of it was a noble 
Lord who might have made the accusation, 
if he had so chosen, face to face with Lord 
Clarendon—he thought Lord Clarendon 
had been sufficiently punished, ‘ because, 
while he had been attacked behind his 
back, he had not been very successfully 
defended by his own friends in that House. 
Then, as an Irish Member, he (Mr. Roche) 
had to decide whether the present Motion 
had no other bearing than as a mere act 
of vengeance against Lord Clarendon. 
He believed it had a much wider and 
deeper meaning than appeared on the sur- 
face. The press in Ireland and England 
representing the party to which the noble 
Lord (Lord Naas) was attached, had an- 
nounced that the existence of the Govern- 
ment depended on the issue of this Mo- 
tion. He, then, as an Irish Member, was 
not prepared to promote a Motion, the suc- 
cess of which would cause the present Min- 
isters to vacate their places, to be occupied 
afterwards by the noble Lord (Lord Naas) 
and his party. He was aware that a large 
number of the Members of that House 
had condescended to attend a meeting at 
the Earl of Derby’s, and had decided (not 
very constitutionally, in his mind), without 
waiting for the discussion of the Reform 
Bill, to obstruct that measure altogether. 
Now, he was not prepared, as an Irish 
Member, to take the responsibility of 
placing that party in power, for he be- 
lieved that it was most essential for the 
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best interests of the Kingdom, that a wide 
and radical reform should be applied, not 
my to England and Scotland, but also, 
and above all, to Ireland. He also remem- 
bered that at the opening of the Session, 
the Earl of Derby made it one of the 

vest accusations against the Govern- 
ment that they did not carry vigorously 
into effect in Ireland the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Assumption Bill. He (Mr. Roche) 
believed that the present Ministry acted 
most imprudently and unjustly in extend- 
ing that Bill to Ireland; but he thought 
that the best thing they could do after- 
wards was never to enfore it there; and as 
he believed, if the party opposite should 
come into power, common informers would 
be immediately let loose in Ireland, and 
the country thrown into confusion and agi- 
tation, he would not take the responsibility 
of assisting, by voting for the present Mo- 
tion, to place them in power. He also was 
not prepared to adopt another portion of 
the policy of the party opposite, who, be- 
cause agrarian disturbances and murders 
had taken place in one part of Ireland, 
wished to suspend trial by jury and to in- 
troduce a Coercion Act. He believed that 
some of his hon. Friends on the other side, 
representing Ireland, were committing a 
great mistake in supporting the present 
Motion. So far from rallying in defence 
of their country, they were only joining in 
an Orange foray to wreak vengeance on 
one who had the courage, boldness, and 
honesty, in defence of the rights and liber- 
ties of the Catholics, to humiliate the 
leaders of Protestant ascendancy. The 
hon. Member for Rochdale (Mr. 8. Craw- 
ford) could not narrow the question into 
merely whether the press ought to be tam- 
pered with or not. He (Mr. Roche) would 
not defend the conduct of the Earl of 
Clarendon in that particular; but he was 
bound to consider the question, not in its 
narrow, but in its wide and national sense, 
and he could not go into the division lobby 
without considering that the result of a 
majority in favour of the Motion would be 
to place in power a party who, though they 
might avail themselves of Roman Catholic 
support to help them to office, would be 
the first to spurn that support when firmly 
seated in the Government. 

Coronen SIBTHORP said, that he 
must express the admiration which he felt 
for the noble Lord (Lord Naas) who had 
had the moral courage to bring forward so 
important a Motion. He (Colonel Sibthorp) 
did not blame the Earl of Clarendon any 
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more than any other Member of the Go- 
vernment, who were all more or less guilty 
of the mal-appropriation of the Secret 
Service Money. Tt was abominable that 
the public money should be applied to 
cover the machinations of an incapable 
Government. No man respected the press 
more than he did; it was a mighty engine, 
essential to society, and although it some- 
times lashed him when he no doubt de- 
served it, he at least respected a noble, 
fair, and candid enemy. The noble Earl, 
however, had tampered with a degraded 
press, and made a friend who turned out 
to be a wolf in sheep’s clothing; but was 
it not most disgraceful, was it not a very 
shame, that a Government should take 
such a step? He gave the Earl of Claren- 
don credit for the possession of much abi- 
lity, and it was said that his Lordship did 
a great deal of good; but it was possible 
for a man who did a great deal of good to 
do also a great deal of harm, and that he 
thought was the case of the Earl of Cla- 
rendon. This was not the first imprudent 
proceeding of the noble Earl, because he 
(Colonel Sibthorp) had learned from the 
public press, which was the only source of 
information open to him—he had learned 
from that source of information, that a 
toast had been proposed in the noble Earl’s 
presence to the health of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Archbishop of Dublin, about the 
same time that the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government had chosen to pen his 
celebrated letter to the Bishop of Durham. 
While he said this he meant no disrespect 
to the Church to which that Archbishop 
belonged, for he knew that the soldiers 
who were members of that faith were in 
no ways inferior to those who were mem- 
bers of his own Church. He would not 
trespass farther on the time of the House. 
He spoke his mind openly—he must speak 
it; and he had but one word more to say. 
He thought the present Motion was a step 
in the right direction, for he thought they 
would at last come to know what became 
of the Secret Service Money, where it 
went to, both in Ireland and in England. 
He must say he hated the very words Se- 
eret Service Money; for no money that 
came out of the pockets of a free people 
ought to be expended secretly. 

Mr. POWER said, in listening to the 
speech of the noble Lord who introduced 
this Motion, and the speeches of hon. Gen- 
tlemen on his side of the House, with a 
view to discover, if possible, how far the 
transaction to which the Resolution referred 
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had weakened the authority of the Execu- 
tive, and discredited the administration of 
public affairs in that country, he was bound 
to say that that statement and those 
es had failed to convince him that the 
authority of the Executive in Ireland had, 
in the slightest degree, been affected by 
those proceedings. If the part which the 
Earl of Clarendon took in these affairs 
were of the nature which the noble Lord 
(Lord Naas) had represented it to be—a 
with which public opinion in Great 
ritain and Ireland was shocked and out- 
raged—how did it happen that that feel- 
ing was not expressed either in petitions to 
that House, or in addresses to the Crown, 
praying that the Earl of Clarendon might 
be removed from that position on which, 
if they were to believe the assertions of 
the noble Lord who introduced the Motion, 
he had brought discredit and disgrace ? 
The absence of those petitions and ad- 
dresses satisfied him that the public had 
taken a much more disinterested view of 
Lord Clarendon’s character than the noble 
Lord opposite. He would not say that 
the act of Lord Clarendon in this matter 
would bear the test of a severe mo- 
rality; but they were to consider the 
critical position in which he was placed— 
the dangerous circumstances with which 
he was surrounded; and he (Mr. Power) 
thought they would find much to palliate, 
if not to justify, those acts. What were 
the circumstances in which he was placed ? 
He was surrounded by a wide-spread and 
general discontent, which was ready at any 
moment, and on the slightest pretext, to 
break out mto open rebellion—unable to 
rely upon any party, because the Orange 
party were dissatisfied that Lord Clarendon 
would not let them loose upon the Roman 
Catholics—the well-affected Roman Catho- 
lies overawed by the seditious clubs which 
were found at their doors, in every city, 
town, village, and hamlet in Ireland—the 
public press, with scarcely an exception, 
op to him and to the Government, 
while some of those organs published arti- 
cles of the most inflammatory and revolu- 
tionary character, inciting the people to 
open rebellion. Considering all these cri- 
tical and painful circumstances, was it 
fair, was it generous, was it just, to seek 
to stab his character, now that the danger 
was past, because in the interest of peace 
and order he had employed, and that out 
of his own money, a public journal to 
counteract the poison of Socialism with 
which the public press of Ireland was at 
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that time so strongly tainted? This was 
the head and front of Lord Clarendon’s 
offending. He was of opinion that if the 
noble Lord (Lord Nass} really meant to 
support the authority of the Executive, and 
to sustain the credit of public affairs, in- 
stead of introducing this Motion to wound 
the character of a distinguished nobleman, 
he would have moved for a Secret Commit- 


| tee to inquire into the practices of former 


Administrations, with reference to the em- 
ployment of agents and spies in the time of 
public danger. He rather thought he 
would have discovered that former Adminis- 
trations had not been over-scrupulous in 
the employment of agents for the purpose 
of seeking information and of counteract- 
ing the machinations of those who were 
opposed to public order and tranquillity. 
If the noble Lord’s morality were shocked 
by such an inquiry—if he and his col- 
leagues thought that public virtue in the 
administration of public affairs would be 
best promoted by putting a stop to such 
practices—he might effect great good by 
stopping that annual vote which was ap- 
propriated to the purposes of the Secret 
Service Money. He (Mr. Power) could 
not bring himself to vote for this Resolu- 
tion; even though he might admit that 
Lord Clarendon had in this instance com- 
mitted an error; still he could not forget 
that Lord Clarendon was the best Viceroy 
that had ever been sent to govern his (Mr. 
Power’s) unfortunate country—he could not 
forget what he had done to promote the 
peace and prosperity of Ireland—what in- 
terests he had advanced—what public 
works of utility he had supported. If he 
looked to agriculture, he found that he had 
been foremost to promote it by the em- 
ployment of instructors—if he looked to 
public works, he found that he had ever 
been ready to encourage the promoters of 
them by attending their meetings, and by 
the employment of all his influence in their 
behalf—if he looked to education, he found 
that he had ever fostered it by his tender 
care, and by his discouragement of a sec- 
tarian tendency, which tended to obstruct 
its progress and mar its usefulness. There 
was, especially, one point in the adminis- 
tration of the Earl of Clarendon whieh 
had been eminently successful—he meant 
the manner in whieh he had put down the 
monster of Orangeism. He could not for- 
get the rebuke which the Earl of Claren- 
don administered to a noble Lord (the 
Earl of Roden), who was, he believed, a 
relative of the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
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Naas)—not that he meant to impute to the 
noble Lord that that had influenced him in 
bringing forward the present Motion; the 
sehiooe which he administered to the Earl 
of Roden, on an occasion when he pre- 
vented the renewal of those scenes which 
led to the disastrous affair at Dolly’s Brae. 
These were the acts which had endeared 
Lord Clarendon to the majority of the 
ple of Ireland, and which would lead them 
to regard his removal from his post as a 
great national calamity. It was possible 
that the noble Lord who made this Motion, 
and the hon. Member for Buckinghamshire 
(Mr. Disraeli) who supported it, might one 
of these days be placed in office by the 
aid of such Motions and speeches. In 
such a case he warned the noble Lord and 
the hon. Member not to trust too far or too 
much to those who might now be called 
their Irish allies. Those allies might om 
haps place them on the Ministerial benches; 
but the moment they were there those 
same allies would proceed to hurl them 
from power unless they would consent to 
repeal the Ecclesiastical Titles Act of last 
Session, for which he believed the hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire voted; to re- 
move from the Statute Book every Act 
which was opposed to the Roman Catholic 
religion; and unless, farther, they consent- 
ed to legalise the custom of Tenant Right 
in Ireland. Those were the conditions on 
which it was proclaimed, by the party who 
styled themselves the Irish Brigade, that 
the people of Ireland would assist any Ad- 
ministration; and he believed those were 
conditions which the hon. Member for 
Buckinghamsire would be slow to adopt. 
If he did adopt them, no man would more 
willingly give him his aid than he (Mr. 
Power) would; but unless he did adopt 
them, the very party which was ancillary 
to placing him in power, would be the first 
to remove him from that position, and give 
him leisure to write that which he was so 
well capable of writing—his adventures in 
the Irish Brigade. For his part, he could 
be no party to a factious vote which would 
place upon the Ministerial benches Gentle- 
men who had always been hostile to the 
liberties of Ireland. He could not make 
himself a party to inflicting a stigma on 
the character of a nobieman who had iden- 
tified himself so thoroughly with all the 
interests of Ireland, and whose loss, he 
was sure, would be felt in that country as 
a national calamity. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE could neither ad- 
mire nor concur in the political morality of 
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the two hon. Members for Cork, Both had 
stated that whatever truth there might be 
in this Motion, whatever might be the facts 
of the case, still they would not vote for 
the Motion, because it might place the 
party with which he (Mr. Newdegate) was 
connected in power. The hon. Member who 
last spoke said, that he trusted that party 
would never be in power till they had aban- 
doned their principles. He could tell the 
hon, Member that that party would never 
be in power except in accordance with the 
principles of which the people of England 
recognised them as the representatives. 
He trusted they were as incapable of vot- 
ing against the plain facts and truth of a 
question, as they were of abandoning prin- 
ciples which they believed to be just. He 
had never been more struck with the 
eminence of the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government in one respect than he 
was to-night. He did not deny that noble 
Lord’s title to the name of statesman. 
As a Member of that House he was emi- 
nent, but as a partisan the noble Lord 
stood unequalled—he never had his match. 
The worse the case might be of a friend 
whose cause he undertook to plead, the 
greater the eloquence and energy of his 
advocacy. Did the noble Lord approve 
of the Earl of Clarendon’s conduct in em- . 
ploying Mr. Birch, a convicted libeller, a 
man who was again under prosecution—a 
libeller who spared not even the prisoner 
awaiting his trial, from a sense of what is 
due to justice—a writer who spared neither 
the honour of his fellow man, nor the 
purity of woman. Such was the agent. 
Did the noble Lord approve of the Earl of 
Clarendon’s employment of him? He did 
not. He put the letter which Mr. Birch 
wrote to himself into the fire. Did the 
Government approve of the employment of 
ublic money in that way? They did not. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, to his honour be it 
recorded, dishonoured the draft which was 
drawn upon the funds under his control, 
by Lord Clarendon, for the payment of 
r. Birch. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Government, in the spirit of a tho- 
rough partisan, had the hardihood to put 
in competition the moral influence of the 
World newspaper with the moral influence 
of Parliament, which repealed the Habeas 
Corpus Act at an hour’s notice, to meet 
the emergency which had occurred in 
Ireland in 1848, to say nothing of the 
moral influence which the conduct of the 
people of England in 1848 must have 
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exercised; and yet the noble Lord plead- 
ed that his noble Colleague, backed by 
all the moral influences which had su 

him, was reduced in his diffi- 
culty to the necessity of employing the 
Times—he begged to apologise to those 
who conducted the Times newspaper — 
he had intended to say World newspa- 
per, as though that paper could create 
and foster a moral feeling among the 
people of Ireland. He (Mr. Newdegate) 
did not undervalue the influence of the 
press—he did not wish to see it under- 
valued; but he wished the press to remem- 
ber that, seeing they all wrote anony- 
mously, it would be especially wise in them 
to cast out of their number all who proved 
unworthy; that if they had any respect 
for the estimation in which they were held 
in the country, they would repudiate by 
every means in their power all connec- 
tion with those who were a disgrace to 
their profession. Now, what was the 
Motion to which the noble Lord the 
Member for Kildare asked the House to 
assent ?— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, the trans- 
actions which appear recently to haye taken 
place between the Irish Government and the 
Editor of a Dublin newspaper, are of a nature to 
weaken the authority of the Executive, and to 
reflect discredit on the administration of public 
affairs.” 

The “authority of the Exeeutive”’ did 
not appear to be very strong in Ireland. 
It was very possible that a man in the 
high position of Lord Clarendon might use 
means to get through an emergency which, 
though successful for the time, might by 
their immorality work future mischief. 
What had they seen in Ireland since these 
transactions? They had seen open out- 
rage in defiance of the law and the Legis- 
lature. They had seen a murderous con- 
spiracy stalking over the land—they had 
seen the murderer strike down his innocent 
victim. They knew that the innocent 
were in daily terror of their lives; they 
saw the majesty of the law paralysed by 
perjury, and the refusal of juries to do 
their duty. And he asked, was there any- 
thing in all this to show that the moral 
tone of Ireland had risen under the Admin- 
istration of Lord Clarendon? The known 
state of Ireland at present afforded an an- 
swer which could not be refuted. When, 
therefore, he was asked as a Member of 
that House to express his opinion upon 
these transactions, he could not refuse, 
merely because the Earl of Clarendon had 
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contributed to — a rebellion three 
years ago, to give his assent to a Motion 
that was couched in such plain terms. A 
majority of this House, carried away by 
partisan feelings, might consent to ignore 
the transactions to which the Motion 
called their attention; but he could assure 
the House that the people of England 
would not ignore etat-they would look 
with jealousy upon any Government who 
had recourse to such means—with double 
jealousy when they remembered the means 
of another kind that were so liberall 
placed at his disposal in 1848. He should, 
therefore, vote for the Motion of the noble 
Lord the Member for Kildare, believing 
that he had acted from the most honour- 
able, public-spirited, and by no means per- 
sonal, motives in calling upon the House 
of Commons to condemn acts which no man 
could justify, unless he was biassed by 
the blindest party feeling. 

Cotonen. THOMPSON said, that in 
listening to what had proceeded from the 
opposite side of the House, he had been 
perpetually assailed with the apprehension 
that hon. Members had been suffering un- 
der that misfortune which sometimes hap- 
pened to an advocate, of having the wrong 
brief put into their hands. It appeared to 
him that they had done nothing but try to 
blacken their client; for in this case of 
Birch versus Clarendon, he believed he 
was right in saying that it was not Lord 
Clarendon that was their client. He pro- 
tested against being supposed to form con- 
clusions for other hon. Members; but he 
saw on one side a convicted libeller—the 
term was not his, for he took it from the 
opposite side—a man, too, who had evi- 
dently employed the breach of private 
and public confidence as the means of ob- 
taining money—and the point on which he 
felt himself bound conscientiously to de- 
cide was, whether he would vote for this 
man or his victim. There could be no 
doubt that the noble Lord in question had 
the same feeling as was so amusingly ex- 
pressed on a late occasion by an hon. 
Member, who said that in respect of 
certain borough he had only one thing to 
regret, which was that he had ever any- 
thing to do with it all. But as for crimi- 
nality, he surmised the noble Lord’s eri- 
minality was of the same kind as he 
would have ineurred if, by a slip of the 
foot, he had fallen into a quagmire. He 
did fall into a quagmire when he communi- 
nicated with the party in question. But 
was a public man in Ireland to be debarred 
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from all communication with the 2 
Was he to take for granted that Gentle. 
men opposite never did such a thing when 
they were in power, or would not do it if 
they again attained to the haven of their 
desires? On the whole he thought the 
charge against the noble Lord amounted 
to nothing; and he should vote accor- 
dingly. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON could 
assure the House that ever since he had 
had the honour of having a seat in it, he 
had never known a step so painful to his 
own feelings as an imperative sense of 
public duty compelled him to take on this 
occasion. There was one point in which 
he fully agreed with the hon. and gallant 
Member who had last spoken, that the 
noble Earl at the head of the Irish Execu- 
tive had been guilty of an indiscretion; 
that he had “fallen into a quagmire.” 
That was a full description of what that 
noble and distinguished Personage had 
committed, and he deeply regretted that 
it was so. Again, he had to confess he 
never knew a case in which his own pri- 
vate feelings clashed so much with his 
sense of public duty as on the present 
occasion. It was not only that he had the 
privilege—and a high privilege he account- 
ed it—to be acquainted with that nobleman 
in private life; but he considered that 
there was no man who by his talents and 
services had done more to adorn his high 
rank than the noble Earl. He considered 
that Ireland had seldom, if ever, seen a 
Viceroy who had brought to bear upon 
his difficult task more zeal and talent— 
not even excepting the illustrious Earl 
of Clarendon who had formerly held a 
similar situation in Ireland. In history 
the present Earl of Clarendon’s career 
would be held in high honour; and he 
would say as an Irishman and as an 
Irish representative, that his country owed 
the Earl of Clarendon a deep debt of gra- 
titude. There was no subject connected 
with the social prosperity, or with the de- 
velopment of the industrial resources of 
Ireland, which had not been advanced by 
his enlightened talents and ability. He, 
therefore, felt it a painful duty that he 
was compelled to condemn, not assuredly his 
whole career, but that one error into which 
his great talents, his high public services, 
and his noble bearing, had net prevented 
him from falling. He would gladly take 
refuge, if he could, from the necessity of 
recording his vote against one to whom 
Ireland was so much beholden, in the 
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vague generalities which the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) had indulged in. But 
he looked upon the noble Lord’s speech 
as an evasion of the whole question. If 
the noble Lord had appealed to the gene- 
rosity and the manly spirit of that assem- 
bly, he would have a good chance of 
obtaining a unanimous acquittal. But, 
unfortunately, the noble Lord avoided giv- 
ing a direct opinion upon the one point on 
which alone an opinion should have been 
given. He talked most eloquently when 
he said that during the excited period of 
1848 Lord Clarendon displayed sp, ed 
tribute that ought to appertain to a Vice- 
roy, and that all his actions showed him 
to be endowed with the highest powers 
necessary to carry on the responsible task 
which had been entrusted to him; but 
there was always an unfortunate reference 
to some one thing which seemed to have 
had a great effect in obtaining the result 
which had been arrived at. They had 
heard of the dangers of a civil war and an 
insurrection; and from the speech of the 
noble Lord it could only be gathered that 
he believed the real instrument in putting 
an end to that state of things was this 
despicable paper, the World. No refer- 
ence was made to the loyalty of the great 
mass of the Irish people; and he was as- 
tonished to find that no other Irish Mem- 
ber had come forward to say that the 
insurrectionary spirit was not so general 
as the speech of the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell) would lead people to suppose. 
The noble Lord had underrated the loyalty 
of the people of Ireland, and had attributed 
far too much to Mr. Birch and the articles 
in his newspaper. He (Lord C. Hamilton) 
hoped he should not be accused of giving a 
party vote, for if he could possibly avoid 
expressing an opinion with regard to this 
one blot upon Lord Clarendon’s public 
career, he would gladly doso. Asan Irish 
Member he owed Lord Clarendon a debt of 
gratitude; but he should consider that he 
was insulting him, and putting a stigma of 
ignominy upon his whole career, if he was 
to mix up this one transaction with his 
general conduct, and take a verdict upon 
this question upon the we of his general 
career. That distinguished nobleman must, 
long ere this, have felt how great was the 
error he committed, and his high chival- 
rous feeling would scorn having his gen- 
eral conduct thrown in as a make-weight 
against this fault. He wished to say a 
few words upon another question. He 
hoped that enlightened organ of public 
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opinion, the ss, would watch not only 
the speeches Mat the votes of the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, who supported the 
Government upon this occasion. It so 
happened that the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government, and another noble 
Lord eminent in the councils of Her Ma- 
jesty, had recently uttered strong censure 
upon the independence and freedom of the 

.  Wide-spread dissatisfaction had 
feen felt with those expressions; the press 
rebutted the charges, and denounced the 
language in which the censure had been 
conveyed. The noble Lord was free to 
censure the way in which the unbought 
press of England had criticised the public 
acts of public men in foreign countries. 
But it was a fitting corollary of this cen- 
sure that the first occasion upon which 
Government marshalled all its forces to- 
gether this Session, and used every in- 
fluence to secure a majority, should be in 
direct support and approval of buying and 
rendering venal the public press. He 
trusted that the unbought and unpurchase- 
able press of England would expose this 
miserable attempt on the part of the Go- 
vernment to patch up the unfortunate act 
of a distinguished statesman, and that they 
would direct attention to the fact, that 
upon this point Her Majesty’s Ministers 
had mustered all their forces to obtain a 
majority. 

Sir DENHAM NORREYS said, there 
had never been a public man so singularly 
attacked and so singularly defended as 
Lord Clarendon had been in this matter. 
The noble Earl was assailed for having 
had recourse to the press in the support of 
legitimate government. Why, what was 
this more than all public men before him 
had done? But then, it was said, Lord 
Clarendon had recourse to a convicted 
libeller : the gentleman who had made such 
a point of this vituperation of Mr. Birch, 
could hardly have been present when the 
noble Mover of the Resolution passed such 
an eulogium upon the great talent which 
the political articles in the World had 
manifested. Now, what did Lord Claren- 
don want at the particular time but politi- 
cal talent? What was the press of this 
country ? Why, were not 999 out of every 
1,000 of the population guided by the 
press? Was not the press the thinking 
machine of the nation ? Did men in gene- 
ral think for themselves? Was not the 
press the general guide of the people ? 
And was a public man, then, to be blamed, 
because he sought the aid of so important 
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a means for securing public approbation 
to his measures? It was all humbug to 
talk about Lord Clarendon needing to be 
ashamed of having recourse to the press 
as a means of influencing public opinion. 
He repudiated the apology suggested for 
this alleged blot on Lord Clarendon’s 
character in the general excellence of his 
administration. He held that any public 
man who had confidence in the justice of 
his own opinions had a perfect right, whe- 
ther he were in office or out of office, to 
have recourse to the means which the 
press afforded him of forwarding those 
opinions. It did not matter whether he 
established a new paper, or took advan- 
tage of the existence of an old one. It 
would have been absurd for Lord Claren- 
don to have attempted to get his opinions 
promulgated through the Dublin Evening 
Mail or Post. He took the common-sense 
way. He found a paper in existence, with 
political articles of great ability, and, what 
was of more importance, the paper was 
what is called a low, scurrilous paper, 
which, he supposed, meant that it circu- 
lated among the lower classes, and among 
those whose opinions were, to a certain ex- 
tent depraved. Now, for the preservation 
of law and order, it was a thousandfold 
more necessary that such a vehicle should 
be made use of for the promulgation of 
proper opinions, than a paper which cireu- 
lated more exclusively amongst the higher 
classes. Suppose, for example, a paper 
like the Satirist had existed in 1848. 
Would any Minister of the country who 
wished to influence public opinion through 
the press attempt to disseminate opinions 
contrary to Socialism in the Morning Post, 
the Times, or the Chronicle? No; would 
it not be far more important that he should 
have recourse to a paper like the Satirist. 
His position was this, that if one had to 
encounter principles through the press, he 
must engage @ press which circulated 
among the classes where those principles 
which he wished to oppose prevailed. He 
therefore maintained that Lord Clarendon 
was perfectly justified in obtaining the as- 
sistance of a paper like the World. When 
hon. Gentlemen spoke of corrupting the 
press, might he ask what opinion they 
formed of the press? Did they think the 

was a virtuous woman? Did they 
ook upon the press, he said, in the light 
of a virtuous woman, whose purity it would 
be horrible to trifle with, and to make ar- 
rangements with, such as Lord Clarendon 
had entered into? Could hon. Gentleman 
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realise the idea of the press being a mere 
article for sale? Could they realise the 
idea that the editor of pore og 2 cared 
little for the principles which he wrote 
about, but that he adopted those principles 
because they were the most profitable ? 
Could they realise the idea that an ho- 
nourable man might be engaged to adopt 
one side of politics or principles, if nothing 
immoral were connected with them, on one 
day, and transfer those talents the next 
day to another newspaper, according as he 
might be engaged? He said, then, that 
there was nothing dishonourable either in 
the person who engaged those talents, or in 
the individual who sold them to him who 
wanted them, Was not that an every-day 
occurrence? It was; and why, then, was 
Lord Clarendon to be made a victim, for 
that he, bowing to the force of the press 
and of public opinion, had taken those 
means which were within his power of en- 
gaging the talent which he. thought the 
most applicable to the purpose, and the 
best suited for the promulgation of those 
views which he and the Government 
thought right? He contended that Lord 
Clarendon had done nothing more than any 
statesman guided by public opinion in this 
country was justified in doing. That he 
had been unfortunate in having had to do 
with a man like Mr. Birch, who ap 
to have no moral or honourable feeling, he 
admitted, but beyond that there was no 
moral censure upon Lord Clarendon. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, hav- 
ing for many years had the advantage and 
the honour of Lord Clarendon’s private 
friendship, and having been pd x and 
directly connected with him by official 
relations, I cannot reconcile it to my feel- 
ings to give a silent negative to the Motion 
of the noble Lord (Lord Naas). I feel 
bound to bear my testimony to the pri- 
vate worth, to the personal honour, of 
Lord Clarendon, and to his public value as 
a servant of the Crown, and to express my 
deep regret that he should upon this occa- 
sion have been selected as the object of a 
personal attack. Sir, the noble Lord who 
made this Motion disclaimed its being a 
personal question; but if this is not a 
personal question, I am utterly at a loss 
to understand what a personal question is. 
This is not an attack upon a measure of 
the Government or of the Administration. 
The noble Lord brings under the discus- 
sion of the House, and calls upon the 
House to censure, a strictly personal act 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Now 
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I hate personal attacks. I think it 
is an unworthy method of political war- 
fare. But, at all events, if any hon. 
Member considers it his duty to bring 
forward a personal attack upon s public 
man, I think he is bound to see that 
the grounds upon which his attack is 
founded, are broad, clear, and substantial. 
Now, I appeal to those who have heard 
what has passed this evening, to say whe- 
ther the noble Lord has succeeded in 
showing any such ground for the censure 
he has proposed. I confess it never has 
been my lot to hear so unsubstantial a 
ground laid for so grave and serious an 
accusation. What is it that the noble 
Lord has established? Upon his own 
showing, what is the charge which he 
brings against my noble Friend? It is 
this—that in a moment of public peril, 
when dangers of the greatest magni- 
tude threatened that part of the empire 
of which he was the responsible Governor, 
a pera editor comes and says, ‘I 
agree in the policy which you are carrying 
on. I wish to support the cause of mon- 
archy, of loyalty, and of order, which you 
are charged to maintain. I have a paper 
which has but a small circulation. I am 
willing, if you will assist me in giving it a 
greater circulation, to endeavour to diffuse 
more extensively those opinions which I 
conscientiously entertain, and which are fa- 
vourable to the system of government which 
ou are desirous of maintaining.” Why, 

say, Sir, if my noble Friend had shrunk 
from giving the editor that support he 
asked for, he would have been more liable 
to blame for having refused that support, 
than he is for having afforded to that 
editor the means of rendering a public 
service. It may be that the editor was in 
some respects unworthy of the confidence 
which my noble Friend reposed in him. 
It is the misfortune of generous minds 
frequently to fall into the error of trust- 
ing too implicitly those who afterwards 
prove themselves unworthy of the con- 
fidence placed in them. But, Sir, I must 
say, that for my part, I should not think 
that I was doing myself credit or honour 
by taking advantage of information given 
me by a man who had proved hi 80 
undeserving of confidence; and it must be 
recollected that those who endeavour to 
throw dirt upon others may sometimes soil 
their own hands. I confess that part of 
the pain which the debate of this evening 
has occasioned me, arises from seeing the 
noble Lord (Lord Naas), for whom I enter- 
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tain personally great respect, become the 
instrument of. so unworthy an attack. 
Sir, I shall say no more. I see, from the 
tone and temper of the House, that this 
unjust and unworthy attempt at censuring 
my noble Friend will utterly fail; and I 
am persuaded that the tenor of the debate 
which has taken place, and the opinion 
which this House will pronounce upon the 
Motion of the noble Lord, will leave my 
noble Friend standing in the high position 
which he has hitherto maintained, as a 
most distinguished servant of the public, 
and a man who has rendered important 
services, and conferred great benefits on 
his country. 

Lorp NAAS: Sir, I do not intend at this 
hour to trespass upon the attention of the 
House for any length of time; but I repel 
with indignation the assertion that this is a 
personal attack upon Lord Clarendon. I 
agree with the noble Lord who has just sat 
down that if I had made a personal attack 
upon Lord Clarendon, I should have been 
unworthy to hold a seat in this House. But 
I have brought under notice the public 
act of a public individual, the act of an 
officer of the Government, justified by him- 
self upon publie grounds; for the justifica- 
tion which he put forward at the trial was 
a justification upon public grounds. He 
said distinctly that the circumstances of the 
country were such as to justify him in mak- 
ing use of such an instrument. The act was 
not alone that of the Lord Lieutenant, but 
of his Government. It is an act which I 
believe the whole Executive Government 
have participated in; and of all that I have 
alluded to to-night, the noble Lord who has 
just sat down was cognisant. Therefore, 
it cannot be for a moment maintained that 
this is a personal attack. Such a thing 
was never intended. The speech of the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) was a most 
dexterous one; but I appeal to the House 
and to hon. Gentlemen whether the noble 
Lord, in reply to me, touched a single fact 
of the case. I maintain that the act of 
the Irish Government, in this case, was re- 
prehensible and disgraceful. And, notwith- 
standing all the ability and talent shown by 
the other side of the House, I have heard 
nothing to-night to disprove any one of my 
facts, nor do I think that hon. Gentlemen 
have vindicated by their speeches what they 
are going to vindicate by their votes. I 
leave the issue calmly, and with perfect 
fearlessness, in the hands of the House. 
At the same time, I say that the vote they 


quoted against them hereafter, They are 
going to establish, as a precedent, that this 
House of Commons approves of e i 

the public money from the public purse for 
such purposes. Distort it, alter-it as you 
will, that is the question you are going 
to vote upon. Even now, I can’t conceive 
that the House will come to such a de- 
cision; if it does, it will be remembered 





against it. 
229 ; Majority 92. 
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are going to give, is one which may be 
Viscount Palmerston 


The House divided :—Ayes 137; Noes 
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few words in order to remove a misappre- 
hension which had gone abroad of what he 
had stated a few nights ago. He was sup- 
posed to have complained that the Master 
of the Megera, instead of having taken 
his course down the pardon, Be put 
into Plymouth for his own purposes, and 
had thus led to the bistaveslanth and dis- 
comfort of the troops on board. That was 
an erroneous notion. He had complained 
of the conduct of that officer, and had said 
that he had gone to sea in extremely bad 
weather, to which he ought not to have 
exposed the troops—that it was his duty 
to have taken shelter either under Dunge- 
ness or in St. Helen’s Bay, and more 
especially as, if he had stood in need of 
help, Portsmouth would, in both cases, 
have been near at hand. It never could 
have occurred to his mind that the ship 
would be exposed to less inconvenience by 
going down the mid-channel. He had 
stated that he knew that there was a pre- 
determination existing in the mind of the 
Master to go into Plymouth for certain 
objects of his own, and that for that pur- 
= he had forced his ship against a 

eavy head westerly wind, to the great 
inconvenience of the troops. He thought 
that it was the duty of the Master to have 
sought shelter at one of the places which 
he had just mentioned. He did not com- 
plain of this mis-statement, nor of the 
gallant Admiral who had written a letter 
upon it. He wrote on the faith of the 
report, and the faith of the report might 
be as much his (the Earl of Minto’s) fault 
as that of the gentleman who had reported 


it. 

Lorp REDESDALE observed, that it 
appeared to him that there was one point 
with regard to the Megera which had not 
yet been explained. It had been said that 
the Master of the Megera had put into 
Plymouth because, having a contract to 
supply the ship with provisions, he could 
purchase them there cheaper than else- 
where. Now, if a supply of provisions at 
Plymouth was necessary, the Megera must 
have started from the Downs with a supply 
insufficient for the voyage. Else, why 
were provisions to be taken in at Plymouth ? 

The Eart of MINTO was understood 
to say, that the provisioning of the ships 
was undertaken by the Admiralty. 


COUNTY COURTS FURTHER EXTENSION 
BILL—QUESTION, 

Lonp BEAUMONT begged to ask the 

eelin keh finch Benaka), wi ted 


The Earl of Minto 
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charge of the County Courts Further Ex- 
tension Bill, what course he intended to 
pursue with reference to one point, which 
had not been alluded to in former debates on 
the Bill, but which appeared to him to make 
a dangerous alteration in the law, and 
which, therefore, he wished explained? He 
found that by the 16th clause, it was to be 
enacted that either party, who should be 
dissatisfied with the determination of the 
County Court Judge in point of law, in any 
case, whether tried by jury or not, might 
appeal to the Superior Courts. Now, the 
effect of this would be to give a power of 
appeal in cases less than 20l., and virtually 
to do away with the advantages of the ori- 
ginal Act: for by the 13 & 14 Vict., a 
party who might be dissatisfied with the 
decision of a County Court on a point of 
law, might appeal; but that only applied to 
cases involving sums between 201. and 50J. 
He wanted to know what was the inten- 
tion of the noble Lord, for he considered 
that this power of appeal in such cases 
would be totally destructive of the e 

of the County Courts. If the learned 
persisted in the clause, he (Lord Beaumont) 
would move to expunge it; but if the noble 
Lord agreed with him as to the danger of 
retaining it, he would willingly leave the 
amendment of the Bill to the learned 
Lord. 

Lorpv BROUGHAM was glad of the 
opportunity of making some remarks 
upon the Bill, and thanked the noble 
Lord, though he had not before known 
his intention of asking the question. 
Of the two courses open to him with 
reference to these County Courts, one 
was to bring in a general Bill consoli- 
dating in one Act—which would have been 
a matter of the utmost convenience—all 
the Acts relating to, and all the portions 
of Acts bearing upon County Courts, and 
to take that opportunity of correcting any 
errors that had crept into the Acts of 
1846 and 1850, and into other Acts, or sec- 
tions of Acts, bearing upon the same sub- 
ject. Whatever mistakes experi had 
shown to have been committed, would thus 
have been removed; what omissions it had 
exposed, would have been supplied; and 
what additions it had proved desirable, 
would have been made. In short, @ va- 
riety of improvements on the original sys- 
tem of 1833, 1846, and 1850, would have 
been thus accomplished. But to this there 
were two objections: the first, that it would 
be desirable to wait for still further 
rience; the second, that there were 
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measures besides this in contemplation, 
which, if they were carried, woul bear 
materially on the County Court jurisdic- 
tion. Hence the delay as to that general 
Act. But the other course, and which 
he had pursued, was to obtain at all 
events, and immediately, the benefits of 
the present Bill, and which he had there- 
fore brought in as nearly as possible in 
the same shape in which it came out 
of the other House of Parliament, as in 
that form it might be said to have the 
sanction of both Houses and of the Go- 
vernment. It was in the other House of 
Parliament that the clause to which the 
noble Lord alluded had been inserted. It 
was not his, for he was anxious to keep 
the law to what it was before, and to con- 
fine the appeal to cases of between 20/, 
and 501, 


INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that with regard to the letter from Lord 
Ellenborough in defence of his measures, 
while Governor General of India, upon the 
non-production of which that noble Lord 
had commented the previous evening, he 
was happy to state that the Board of Con- 
trol had found it, and it would be produced 
with the other papers relative to the same 
affairs. 

House adjourned to Monday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, February 20, 1852. 


Mixvres.] Posiic Brrs.—1° Charitable Trusts ; 
Common Law Fees Regulation; Personal 
Estates of Intestates ; Burgh Harbours (Scot- 
land). 


UNSTAMPED MONTHLY NEWSPAPERS. 

Mr. SCHOLEFIELD said, that he un- 
derstood from the answer given on a former 
day by the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Manchester, that he 
was dis to acquiesce in the decision 
of the Court of Exchequer, in the recent 
case of Dickens’ Household Narrative of 
Events. Previously to that decision the 
Board of Inland Revenue had inflicted 
penalties on several publications of a like 
character, and, in particular, on the Wake- 
field Examiner. He begged to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman what course the 
ae sour to or as _ in- 
nifying ose parties, who, un a 
mistaken interpretation of the law on the 
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part of the Board of Inland Revenue, have 
recently been compelled to pay a penalty 
for issuing unstamped monthly newspapers ? 

The CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the statement he made the 
other day on this subject enqemss to have 
been misunderstood. What he meant was, 
that after the discussion in the case alluded 
to, the Government were not disposed to 
press the point further. He did not mean 
to say that he acquiesced in the interpre- 
tation of the law in that case, as generally 
applicable, nor that the Government had 
decided ou what course they should take. 
It fact, it was now under consideration 
what steps it might be desirable to take, 
because the interpretation which the Go- 
vernment had put upon the law had pre- 
vailed for the last 200 years. There were 
not many eases in which penalties had 
been inflicted, or compromises made. The 
only one in which there had been any such 
compromise was in the case of the Wake- 
field Examiner, and he did not feel dis- 
posed to refund the small sum of 10J. paid 
on that occasion. 

Mr. HUME begged to ask if the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government ac- 
quiesced in the decision of the Court of 
Exchequer. As the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
he did not acquiesce in it, it was important 
to know if the Government did acquiesce 
in that which had been settled by a solemn 
decision. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he had distinctly stated 
that he did not concur with the decision. 
What he meant to say was, not that he 
was going to reverse the decision of the 
Court of Exchequer, but it was under con- 
sideration whether any steps should be 
taken on the question generally, on the 
authority of that decision. 

Subject dropped. 


THE “MEGARA” STEAM SHIP, 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that, seeing the 
First Lord of the Admiralty in his place, 
he begged to ask him a question relative 
to a steam vessel—the Megera, which was 
some time since despatched to the Cape of 
Good Hope with 800 British soldiers on 
board. It was necessary, however, that 
he should preface his question by making 
certain statements to the House, and ask- 
ing the right hon. Gentleman whether or 
not those statements were correct ; and, if 
they were not correct, to be kind enough 
to furnish a true version of the cireum- 
stances to the House. Some time after 
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the steamer left, a letter appeared in the 
Times newspaper written by a clergyman 
of the name of } Buller, who stated that he 
had been on board the vessel—that she 
was in a state of the most dire peg 
that no preparations appeared to have 
been saat for the pres 5 2-0 of either 
officers or soldiers—and that any one who 
had seen that vessel must be convinced 
that before she reached the end of her 
voyage some very serious disaster must 
befall her. A few days afterwards that 
vessel was driven by stress of weather into 
Plymouth. She met with a severe gale 
in going down Channel; and last Tuesday 
another letter appeared in the same news- 

per signed by a person of the name of 

anway, which contained a statement to 
this effect: First, that the ordinary period 
for performing the voyage from Plymouth 
to Madeira was sixteen days by a sailing 
vessel, and that by a steam vessel the or- 
dinary passage was seven days; but that 
on account of Her Majesty’s steam ship 
the Megera having on board only coal 
enough for six days’ consumption when 
she left, the voyage from Plymouth to 
Madeira occupied her seventeen days, or 
ten days more than it ought to have done. 
The charge made against the persons who 
had the management of this service was, 
that the vessel was sent away totally un- 
prepared for such a voyage, with that 
precious cargo of 800 lives on board; and 
that she was supplied with only six days’ 
coals, though her destination was the Cape 
of Good Hope; and it was stated also that 
she was twice on fire after starting from 
Plymouth, and before her arrival at Madeira. 
He wished to know if these statements 
were correct or not; and, if they were, 
how the right hon. Baronet accounted for 
it that the Megera had no coals after the 
seventh day, and how it was that she had 
taken seventeen days on her passage to 
Madeira ? 

Sm FRANCIS BARING would be 
happy to state the facts as fully as possible 
for the information of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman and the House. With regard 
to the case of the Megera, he might state 
that she was built in a private yard, and 
that her engines were, as usual, made by a 
private manufacturer; but in consequence 
of her being constructed of iron, it was 
thought most advisable to fit her out for 
the conveyance of troops, and he could 
give every assurance that the greatest care 
was taken in fitting her out for that pur- 
pose. Twice the Board of Admiralty 
themselves inspected the Megera, and the 
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naval officers of the Board spoke in the 
strongest terms of her capabilities as a 
troop-ship, both before and after she was 
fitted out. It was after communication 
with those officers, who were the most ex- 
perienced on the subject of the convey- 
ance of troops, and according to their sug- 
gestions, that she had been fitted; but it 
was quite unnecessary that he should enu- 
merate all the little alterations which were 
effected, or the small conveniences with 
which she was supplied, and which had 
never before had an existence in a troop- 
ship. He might mention, however, that 
there was a gallery constructed for the 
purpose of enabling the soldiers to cook 
their food, in addition to the cooking place 
which was used by the crew. There was 
also a washing-place for the troops, alto- 
gether separate and distinct from that of 
the crew. And, as regarded the accom- 
modation for the officers, their cabins were 
furnished; they were allowed a steward to 
look after them; and crockeryware, glass, 
abd plated articles were supplied to them, 
and that had never been done before. Pro- 
bably it might be satisfactory to the House 
to be informed that the Simoom, though a 
somewhat larger vessel, was fitted exactly 
in the same manner as the Megera. In 
order to obviate any further complaints, 
the Board had asked the Horse Guards to 
appoint an officer to inspect the Simoom, 
and to make such suggestions of improve- 
ments with regard to the carriage of troops 
as might seem to him to be necessary. 
That officer, in company with one of the 
officers of the Admiralty, of great experi- 
ence, inspected the Simoom; but he made 
no suggestions of importance for improv- 
ing the arrangements. According to the 
araangement made in 1844, the Megara 
was capable of carrying more troops than 
she did carry. But in order that no incon- 
venience might be felt, his gallant Friend, 
under whose superintendence this particu- 
lar department of the service was placed, 
communicated to the Horse Guards that, 
if they preferred it, he would send out 
100 men of the regiment by another ves- 
sel. The Horse Guards then communi- 
cated with Colonel Buller, the commander 
of the regiment, who earnestly pressed 
that the troops should not be separated, 
but that the whole regiment should be sent 
out in the Megera. Colonel Buller looked 
at the matter in the spirit of a soldier. 
He thought that the separation of his 
troops would not conduce to their discipline 
when they arrived at the Cape, and were 
engaged in actual service; he. preferred, 
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therefore, that they should together. 
And he (Sir F. Baring) asked the House 
what would have been thought of the, Ad- 
miralty if, after these grounds had been 
stated to them, they had insisted that the 
troops should be separated, in opposition 
to the opinion of the officer in command of 
the regiment, and of the Horse Guards, 
both of whom preferred that the troops 
should be conveyed in one vessel? It had 
been stated that the ship was lumbered 
with Ordnance stores, and it was quite true 
that Ordnance stores were on board her. 
The Admiralty having received a request 
from the Horse Guards that certain Ord- 
nance stores which were necessary for the 
regiment should be conveyed in the Megera, 
those stores were put on board accordingly. 
They consisted of the tents requisite for 
the accommodation of the troops in the 
event of their being called into the field, 
and the ammunition required for the rifles 
which they carried. That very day he 
(Sir F. Baring) had gone over the list of 
these Ordnance stores with the Adjutant 
General, at the Horse Guards, and that 
gentleman informed him that there was 
not an article in the list which it was not 
absolutely necessary the troops should have 
with them. How great would have been 
the clamour, and how severe the attacks 
upon the Admiralty, had they sent out a 
regiment for this service, and refused to 
convey the tents, stores, and ammunition 
it required. It had been stated that the 
coals on board the Megwra were suflicient 
only for six days’ consumption. But the 
Megeera was a screw vessel; she had there- 
fore all the advantage of sailing and steam- 
ing, and her coals were a ten days’ supply 
at full steam, and twenty days’ supply 
working with sails. Consequently he could 
not agree to the statement that she had 
only six days’ coals on board. He did not 
know what quantity she might have con- 
sumed between Dover and Plymouth, at 
the latter of which places she re-coaled. 
He could not tell to within a ton either 
what quantity she had then on board; but 
he had every reason to believe that she 
left Plymouth fully coaled. It was quite 
true that on her passage between Dover 
and Plymouth she met a very heavy gale, 
and it was from that circumstance she 
had very properly put into Plymouth. But 
he had received a report from Devonport 
with regard to the defects of the Megera, 
and the observations of the practical officers 
who made it were, that, strained as she 
must have been by being forced against a 
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hea e for so long a time, they were 
su when that her defects were so small; 
and that, so far from being detained there 
on her passage, the defects were all made 
good without difficulty, and she proceeded 
on her voyage almost as soon “ e ee 
appeared in the newspapers alleging 

po had broken down, I ve Sas seh 
that her passage from Plymouth to eira 
was a long aa but of pein he (Sir F. 
Baring) could not command the winds and 
the waves. He had a letter then in his 
hands which was written by the master of 
the Birkenhead, who could not have been 
aware when he wrote it of the various 
statements which had gone forth to the 
public, and in which he gave an account 
of his voyage in that ship. He said that 
for six days he met a hurricane such as 
he had rarely witnessed before; that after- 
wards there was a heavy swell against her; 
and he then stated that for eight days the 
blue-jackets and the soldiers in the Birken- 
head were wet to the skin. He was very 
sorry for these misfortunes ; but if on any 
emergency troops were sent on a public 
service, it was not to be expected that he 
could guarantee that they should not en- 
counter a hurricane, or be opposed by a 
gale. Still he had no reason to suppose 
that the troops in the Megwra were sub- 
jected to greater inconveniences than were 
usually experienced by other vessels in the 
same circumstances; and deeply as he 
might regret any inconveniences that the 
at might suffer, it must still be recol- 
lected that these were hardships which the 
sister service were exposed to almost every 
day of their lives. The only portion of 
the hon. and learned Member’s statement 
which now remained for him to reply to 
was the circumstance of the ship being 
twice on fire. It was perfectly true that, 
owing to the working of the ship, the fire 
clay was removed from a part of the 
funnel, and that the felt got ignited in 
consequence. But hon. Gentlemen must 
not suppose that that meant that the ship 
was on fire. The felt got heated, but there 
was no flame. And the account he had 
received was, that it was put out without 
the slightest difficulty in a short time, and 
that the repairs were easily effected. He 
did not know if any further information 
was required. But, in conclusion, he 
begged to say, that he was most anxious 
on the part of the Admiralty to state for 
the satisfaction of the House, and the 
naval service in general, that every ac- 
commodation and every attention was paid 
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to the troops which were sent out on board 
ship. 

r. ROEBUCK said, he had been in- 
formed that the rifles of which the right 
hon. Gentleman spoke as having been sent 
in the Megera, were sent without any 
ammunition, and that that error was not 
discovered until the ship came into Ply- 
meuth. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman if that statement was true, on 
Monday next. 

Mr. FITZROY wished to know if any 
improvements had been effected, or were 
contemplated, with reference to the me- 
thod of coaling the Royal steamers ? 

Sir F. BARING: Some had been in- 
troduced, and others were under consider- 
ation, but as yet he could not state what 
were the results. 


EXCHEQUER BILLS. 


Mr. J. B. SMITH said, that he saw, 
by an advertisement in the Gazette, that 
notice had been given for the paying off 
some Exchequer Bills. The interest on 
Exchequer Bills was now at the rate of 
13d. a day, or 21. 15s. 74d. per annum; 
while the premium on them was 63s. He 
understood that, from the state of the 
money market, if they were issued bearing 
interest at 1}d.. they would command a 

remium of 40s.; and if the interest was 

d,, they would still be at a premium. 
The question, therefore, which he had to 
ask the right hon. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was, whether the report was true 
that he was going to renew the Exchequer 
Bills at lid. a fay? If so, perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman would explain to the 
House why he was thus about to sacrifice 
130,0001. per annum—that being the sum, 
on the whole amount of Exchequer Bills 
filed, between the rate at which they might 
be issued, and the rate at which they were 
about to be issued. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER prem, that it was quite true that 
he was about to renew these Exchequer 
Bills at 14d. per day. It had been sug- 
gested to him whether it might not be ex- 
pedient to renew them at an interest below 
that rate; but, on the best consideration, 
he had come to the conclusion that that 
would not be a desirable course to take. 
The present was the lowest rate at which 
Exchequer Bills had ever ran, and he did 
not think it desirable that the interest on 
this description of security should be fluc- 
tuating, or should go up and down. More 
than that, he thought such a course as 
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that advised would tend to diminish in the 
Market the value of the securities, the 
character and credit of which it was most 
essential to maintain. The hon. Gentleman 
would also see that if he (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) were to take this step 
of reducing the interest further, the ten- 
dency would be to promote speculation in 
this direction in the market; and, looking 
to what had taken place on other occasions, 
in consequence of such speculation, he did 
not believe that it would be desirable to 
produce such a result. Hon. Gentlemen 
might remember how much blame was 
attributed to the Government of Sir Robert 
Peel for lowering the rate of interest when 
the Bank Charter Act was renewed in 1844, 
In that year Exchequer Bills were 10s. 
premium more than at present; they rose so 
high as 79s. premium in the course of the 
oat, and it was not thought advisable to 
ower the interest, and hence the charges 
of encouraging undue speculation made 
against the Government. He had resolved, 
therefore, not to impair the character of the 
security, and to prevent over-speculation. 
The hon. Member, too, had very much over- 
rated the probable loss to the country on 
the Exchequer Bills. 


ST. ALBANS ELECTION. 


Order for Consideration of the subject 
matter of the Communication made to the 
House yesterday by the Serjeant-at-Arms 
attending this House, read. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, he be- 
lieved there could be no question raised 
on this occasion as to what their course 
should be. The proceeding arose out of 
the statute of 11 & 12 Vict., cap. 98, 
seo. 83, which gave the power to the 
Chairman of Select Committees of that 
House :— 


“ Tf any witness before such Select Committee 
give false evidence or prevaricate, or otherwise 
misbehave in giving or refusing to give evidence, 
the Chairman of such Select Committee, by their 
direction, may at any time during the course of 
their proceedings report the same to the House 
for the interposition of the authority or censure 
of the House, as the case requires, and may, by 
a warrant under his hand, directed to the Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms attending the House of Commons, 
or to his deputy or deputies, commit such = 
(not being a Peer of the realm or Lord of Parlia- 
ment) to the custody of the said Serjeant, without 
bail or mainprize, for any time not exceeding 
twenty-four hours, ifthe House be then sitting, 
and if not, then for a time not exceeding twenty- 
four hours after the hour to which the House 
stands adjourned.” 


The House would see, therefore, the case 
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had arisen under that Act, and that the 

uestion was whether, according to law, 
the Chairman of Committee had used such 
authority as he was justified in using; and 
he (Lord John Russell) did not think it 
was a breach of privilege. He would there- 
fore move that the Serjeant-at-Arms be 
allowed to plead to the action. 

Mr. HUME thought it very odd that 
the House of Commons—the first Court in 
the country—could not exercise the power 
and authority claimed by every Court in 
the Kingdom—to enforce its own orders. 
He could not admit that House was subor- 
dinate to any Court; and if this Motion was 
to lead to the same result as that to which 
he had, to his regret, consented on a former 
occasion, when opposing what he thought 
an undue extension of their powers, he 
would certainly enter his protest against 
the proveeding now, as being derogatory 
to the high character of the House. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he wished to sug- 
gest this difficulty to the hon. and learned 
Attorney General. He (Mr. Roebuck) 
quite agreed with the hon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Hume), that the House pos- 
sessed the power of protecting itself. If 
the Committee had been merely a Court 
under an Act of Parliament, then, no 
doubt, all this would come naturally under 
the supervision of a superior Court. But 
then, the Statute showed that it was only 
& provisional power which was granted to 
the Chairman of a Committee to commit a 
refractory person into custody. What was 
the meaning of the words ‘‘ until the House 
meets ?’”” These words indicated that the 
Chairman was to act only provisionally, the 
matter being placed under the supervision 
and control of the House of Commons. 
The House could not be separated from 
the Committee. The Committee commu- 
nicates to the House of Commons, and the 
House of Commons decided whether or not 
the Chairman of the Committee had acted 
properly. The Chairman had acted pro- 
perly on this occasion; the House justified 
the conduct of the Chairman; and now one 
of these contumacious witnesses brought 
an action against the officer of the House 
for doing what he had done not only under 
the command, but with the approbation of, 
the House. To his (Mr. Roebuck’s) mind, 
therefore, it appeared that the House was 
directly involved. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that it appeared to him that both the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roe- 
buck) and the hon. Member for Montrose 
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(Mr. Hume) were labouring under misap- 
prehension. The hon. Member for Mon- 
trose was altogether in error in supposing 
that this was a question of privilege, or one 
leading to a contest between the courts of 
the realm. It arose in this way. The 
Act of Parliament gave power to the Chair- 
man of an Election Committee to commit 
witnesses for contempt of Court. The 
question in this transaction was, whether 
the Chairman had duly exercised the power 
invested in him by the Act. The hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield was also 
in error in assuming that the action brought 
against the Serjeant-at-Arms was for some- 
thing done under the order of the House; 
for, although the Chairman had reported 
the case to the House, the committal was 
anterior to that report, and the Act was, 
therefore, done by the Chairman, and by 
virtue of the authority invested in him by 
an Act of Parliament. The Act had, there- 
fore, been done on statutable authority. It 
had not been done by virtue of the privi- 
leges or rights of the House, but by virtue 
of the statutable privileges invested in a 
particular individual. Hence, the Serjeant- 
at-Arms had acted, not by virtue of the 
authority of the House, but by virtue of 
an authority vested in an individual Mem- 
ber of the House. 

Sm ROBERT H. INGLIS said, it 
would be very undesirable to revive again 
the useless debates of Hansard v. Stock- 
dale ; they were matters of record, and 
could be referred to if required. But he 
would say, that this House was neither 
the first, nor the second, nor the third, 
Court of Law; in fact, it was no Court at 
all. It had no power which was not grant- 
ed, not by this House alone, but by the 
whole Legislature. He saw no objection 
that the Serjeant-at-Arms should plead to 
the action, but he hoped that this House, 
which could not of itself make any one law, 
would not claim to be above all. 

“* Resolved—That the Serjeant-at-Arms 
attending this House have leave to plead 
to and defend the Action brought against 
him by William Lynes.’’ 


LOCAL MILITIA, 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I wish, Sir, 
before the Report of the Committee is re- 
ceived, as there appears to be some objee- 
tion to allow me to bring in this Bill, I am 
anxious to be permitted to recapitulate the 
principal provisions of the measure, I 
stated the other evening that we did not 
propose to proceed on the basis of the 
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Local Militia Acts, but to modify that 
basis in such a manner as to enable us to 
realise the object which the present Bill 
contemplates—which is, that we may be 
enabled to obtain a considerable number of 
men who will be on duty for a short period 
of each year, and who, in case of a war, 
may be available and useful for some 
months, so as to supply the place of the 
regular troops, and to * ten an opportunity 
for the Army being recruited and strength- 
ened. Now, what we are most anxious to 
do, is to accomplish this object by means the 
least burdensome and the least expensive 
to the country. With this view, we pro- 
pose that, in the first place, instead of 
taking the ages from eighteen to thirty, or 
from eighteen to forty, as in the old sys- 
tem, we shall take them—for the first 
year from twenty to twenty-three; and for 
subsequent years, from twenty to twenty- 
one. Those ages comprise the periods of 
life when men, generally, are not married, 
and, therefore, are not liable to the incon- 
venience of being taken from their families, 
so that the loss to themselves and the ex- 
pense to the country will probably be not 
so considerable as they would have been 
had more mature periods been selected. 
These men having been chosen by. ballot 
in the proportion of one-fifth of all those 
who are of the prescribed age,’ we then 
proceed to make arrangements respecting 
substitutes. On this question we do not 
propose to take either the provisions of 
the regular Militia Act, or the Local Mili- 
tia Act. We propose that the persons 
balloted for and chosen shall be at liberty 
to procure substitutes, but the substitutes 
must be taken out of the same lists from 
which they were themselves selected; that 
is to say, that the substitutes must be of 
the same district, and of the same range 
of age as the principals. Regard being 
had to the system on which we intend to 
proceed, of taking only one-fifth of the 
number of the prescribed age, we do not 
apprehend that there will be any difficulty 
in procuring substitutes whenever it may 
be found desirable to do so. Having suc- 
ceeded in procuring men who, being levied 
in the proportion of 30,000 men a year, 
will amount in the aggregate to a force of 
100,000, or if need be, of 150,000 men, 
we propose that during the first year of 
their service they shall be liable to duty for 
twenty-eight days, and for fourteen days 
during every subsequent year, until the 

riod of four years is accomplished. 

hese arrangements are intended to ap- 
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ply in times of peace, but the especial 
object of the Government is to obtain a 
sufficient force to be useful in the event 
of war. The existing Militia Laws are de- 
signed to refer simply to the calling out of 
the force in case of an actual invasion, or 
in case of an enemy being on the coast. 
The old local militia were liable to be taken 
from their native districts only during such 
an invasion, or while the enemy was on our 
shores, and for a period of six weeks after 
those occurrences; but it ap to me 
that these are not provisions which it would 
be judicious to adhere to in the event of 
any future war in which this country may 
be engaged with Europe or with the United 
States. What we propose is, that, in the 
ease of an invasion, or of a threatened in- 
vasion, it may be lawful for the Crown to 
call out this body of Local Militia, and to 
call them out, if need be, for a period of 
not more than six months, and that 
that period may be extended to twelve 
months if it should seem desirable to Par- 
liament to present an Address to the Crown 
for such a purpose. We conceive that if 
this body be properly trained, disciplined, 
and equipped, and formed into efficient 
battalions, it will be a force very available 
for the purpose of defending this country 
in ease of invasion, while, at the same 
time, it would afford an ample opportunity 
for calling out: the General Militia if de- 
sirable, or for increasing the regular Army 
to such an extent as entirely to supersede 
the apprehension that there wou'd not be 
a sufficient force for the protection of the 
kingdom. With respect to the officers, I 
have stated that it is intended that the Lord 
Lieutenant of each county will have the 
power also of appointing two-thirds of the 
officers of this force, while one-third, in- 
cluding a field-officer, shall be officers se- 
lected from the half-pay of the regular 
Army. Such are the most essential fea- 
tures of the plan; but whether the project 
is one which will ensure a sufficient force 
for the protection of the country, and 
whether it will do so in a manner least 
burdensome to the country, are questions 
which it will not be possible for the House 
to decide without having the Bill before 
them. What I wish, therefore, is, that 
the House will, before taking another step, 
allow me to place the Bill upon the table, 
so that there may be an ample opportunity 
for considering its details. When the House 
is fully conversant with these details, I shall 
be quite prepared either to discuss this plan, 
and to urge it on the adoption of the House, 
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or to accept any other scheme which may 
be proved to be more worthy of sanction. 
I think, however, that the House would do 
wisely in allowing me to lay the Bill upon 
the table at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. I should observe, before conclu- 
ding, that we propose to repeal all existing 
Acts with respect to the local militia; and 
that the new Bill will, therefore, be com- 
lete in itself. It must be apparent to the 

ouse that if the principle of this Bill, 
such as I have sketched it, shall be adopt- 
ed, it will be absolutely necessary to re- 
peal the existing Acts, with a view to re- 
construct the system on the basis of this 
Bill. The present mode of obtaining men 
for the militia is so exceedingly dilatory, 
that I believe at least ten weeks would 
have to elapse before the preliminary pro- 
cess could be completed. It is, above all 
things, desirable that the preliminary pro- 
cess should be made by the new Bill as 
simple and as expeditious as possible. In 
order to the attainment of this object, it 
is certainly desirable that the old Acts of 
Parliament relating to the Militia should 
be consolidated and amended. But I. un- 
derstand that my hon. Friend the Member 
for Montrose (Mr. Hume) desires to raise 
the whole question of the expediency of 
having any militia force whatsoever; and 
that is a question of such high importance, 
that I think it highly expedient that the 
fullest opportunity should be afforded for 
its discussion. With respect to the opin- 
ions expressed a few evenings since on this 
subject by the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton (Viscount Palmerston), it appears 
to me that they do not differ in any essen- 
tial respect from those to which I gave 
utterance, and that they are conclusive as 
to the wisdom, and indeed as to the ne- 
cessity, of having, irrespectively of our 
regular Army, a foree on whom we could 
depend in the unfortunate event of a war 
or a foreign invasion. It is necessary for 
this country, having the limited number of 
men which it has for the regular Army, 
there being no prospect that this House 
will ever adopt any proposition for an in- 
crease of 30,000 or 40,000 men to the 
regular Army, to be kept in the United 
Kingdom—it is necessary that there should 
be some force of militia which should en- 
able the country to have at command a 
sufficient number of men partly trained 
and ready for employment, and that this 
force should be ready to be sent to any part 
of the Kingdom. I therefore trust the House 
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will permit me to lay the Bill upon the 
table, so that they may be enabled to arrive 
at a direct conclusion as to its provisions. 
Resolution reported :— 
“That the Chairman be directed to move the 
House, That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend the laws respecting the Local Militia,” 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That Leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Laws respecting the Local Militia.” 


Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, it is 
far, very far, from my intention to prevent 
the Government from bringing in a Bill 
for the purpose of providing a force to be 
available in case of invasion. On the con- 
trary, my wish is to assist them in doing 
so. But I think it is of great importance, 
both for the public service and for the 
convenience of the House, that a Bill 
brought in, consisting of considerable de- 
tails, should be founded on a right princi- 
ple, because, if a Bill be brought in on a 
wrong principle, it will take a great deal 
more time and labour to work it out to 
a right principle, than would have been re- 
quired to make it complete if it had been, 
in the first instance, framed upon a prin- 
eiple applicable to the purposes for which 
it was intended. From what the noble 
Lord stated, it is obvious that there is an 
essential difference between the title which 
he intends to give the Bill, and its substance 
and provisions; and the object of one of the 
Amendments which I intend to move, is 
simply to place the title of the Bill and its 
provisions in harmony one with the other. 
The first Amendment refers to what the 
noble Lord has just stated, and applies 
equally whether the Bill shall relate to the 
local or to the regular militia. My first 
Amendment is, that the Bill shall not only 
amend, but shall also consolidate, the exist- 
ing Acts. From the statement of the noble 
Lord, it would seem that it is intended 
to amend the existing laws: the addition 
which I propose, and which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose (Mr. Hume) suggested, 
is to add the word ‘“ consolidate,’’ so that 
the whole of the existing law on this sub- 
ject. should be incorporated in one Act. 
But the main point for consideration is, 
whether the measure is to be founded on 
‘* the militia,’’ or upon ‘‘ a local militia.” 
There is a very essential distinction be- 
tween the two—but a distinction which was 
entirely lost sight of in the observations 
which fell from the noble Lord; for, in 
proposing to bring in a Bill which appears 
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by its title te be founded on the local mili- 
tia, the noble Lord describes provisions 
which are very nearly identical with those 
which govern the regular militia. What 
I humbly conceive to be necessary is this 
—we are in a political and geographical 
position which Lapeait us—I hope not 
mueh—to the probability, but certainly to 
the possibility, of finding ourselves engaged 
in a war, and we are Tiable to be invaded 
in case of war, by a very formidable force. 
We have not in time of peace a regular 
Army sufficient, to meet emergencies of this 
kind. It would not suit the habits of the 
country, nor the finances of the country, to 
follow the example of the military nations 
of the Continent, who, in time of peace, 
maintain a standing army sufficient to de- 
fend them in the outset of any war in which 
they may be involved. Well, our regular 
Army, therefore—at all events that portion 
of it which we retain at home—is necessarily 
small in time of peace, and is insufficient to 
meet the various emergencies to which we 
might be exposed at the breaking out of a 
war. And be it remembered, that, in con- 
sidering the event of the breaking out of a 
war, we must bear in mind the change 
that has taken place in navigation by means 
of steam, which renders the danger much 
more imminent than it has been on any 
former oceasion. We have to provide not 
against danger which will happen at the 
end of six months or eight months, but 
against danger which may happen in a 
month or even in a fortnight from the time 
when it was first to be apprehended. Now, 
how is that danger to be met? Sir, the 
only rational mode of defending ourselves 
from such danger is, that we should in 
time of peace have a considerable force or- 
ganised, officered, clothed, armed, equipped, 
drilled, and disciplined, and ready on the 
shortest possible notice to appear in arms— 
either when a war has broken out, or when 
there is ground for serious apprehension 
that it will break out. I wish to see a force 
ready trained, and which we ean lay our 
hand upon, and which might start into 
arms at the shortest possible notice. It is 
so far immaterial what such a force may 
be called—whether local militia or regular 
militia, provided the men are trained, 
armed, and equipped, and in readiness to 
be called out at a short notice. But a 
local militia is not sueh—a local militia is 
not by the law which formed it liable to be 
ealled out, except in cases of actual inva- 
sion, or of an enemy being in force off our 
Viscount Palmerston 
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coasts. To eall out a militia when the 
enemy had landed, or were actually on our 
coasts, would be something like locking the 
stable door after the steed was stolen, or 
bolting the doors after the robbers had en- 
tered the house. If the militia is not to 
be called out until the enemy have landed, 
or are lying in Torbay, they would be too 
late to fulfil the purpose for which they 
ought to be designed. Therefore, Sir, a 
local militia wont answer; it has, indeed, in 
fact, been thrown overboard in substance 
by the noble Lord himself, though, strange- 
ly enough, he still preserves the title, 
The next condition is, that the forces so 
called out, and available in time to be of 
use, should, when called out, be liable to 
serve in any part of the United Kingdom 
in which its service may be required. We 
have Ireland near at hand, and we must 
not disguise from ourselves the cireum- 
stance that an enemy might land, or at- 
tempt a landing, not merely in one part of 
the United Kingdom, but in two or three 
places at once; and a defensive force which 
comes to the aid of a regular army must, 
in order to be useful, be applicable to every 

rtion of the United Kingdom. Now, the 
ar militia is not so applicable. The 
existing Local Militia Act distinctly pro- 
vides that the local militia is not to go out 
of Great Britain. The noble Lord, feeling 
the foree of the arguments against his 
militia being considered as merely a county 
militia, said it would be applicable to every 
part of the United Kingdom. Well, then, 
why does the noble Lord style it local? 
That name does not describe in this re- 
spect the quality and character of the 
noble Lord’s plan. It is admitted to be 
necessary to organise a defensive force 
which may be called out to serve in any 
part of the United Kingdom; but such a 
foree is not a local militia, but a regu- 
lar militia. In former times the Irish 
militia was liable to serve only in Ireland, 
and the militia of Great Britain only in 
Great Britain; but, in 1813, an Act was 
passed, by which, from that time, all the 
militia were liable to serve in every part 
of the United Kingdom. I trust the foree 
now about to be raised will be of this kind. 
I confess that, having some slight interest 
in Ireland, I am anxious as to the defence 
of that country, and it would be no con- 
solation to me as an Irish proprietor to be 
told, ‘‘ Here are 200,000 gallant local mi- 
litiamen in England, but they must be 
kept back from serving for the defence 
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of any other part of the United Kingdom, 
and you must content yourselves with 
whatever volunteers may offer themselves 
in Ireland.’”” The noble Lord persista in 
the use of the phrase “local militia;’’ but 
the force, as he describes it, which he in- 
tends to raise, is, in this respect, really 
identical with the regular militia, as distin- 
guished from the local. Another point is 
also essential in the defensive force which 
we ought to have, and that is, that the 
force when called out should be liable to 
remain embodied as long as required for 
the defence of the country. Now, the 
local militia is not so. By the Local Mi- 
litia Act they are only liable to be called 
out after the enemy has landed, or is in 
foree off the coast; and they could not 
be kept embodied longer than six weeks 
after the enemy should have been expelled, 
er should have been prevented from land- 
ing. Now, it is evident that the liability 
to danger does not cease with the sailing 
away of an enemy’s squadron from one of 
our bays, or with the expulsion of a body 
of his troops from our territory. But here 
again the noble Lord throws overboard 
the provisions of the Local Militia Act, 
though he still retains the name, because 
I understand him to say, that the force 
which he proposes to raise, is to remain 
embodied for six or twelve months after it 
is called out. The plan proposed is, 
therefore, I think, neither one thing nor 
the other; it provides for the establish- 
ment neither of a local nor of a regular 
militia. It is, however, so far local that it 
is to be different from a regular militia; 
and you are to have a regular militia be- 
sides; and then what is to happen? Why, 
this body of local militia, numbering in a 
few years 200,000 men, who are liable to 
be ealled out upon the breaking out of a war, 
and kept embodied for six or twelve months, 
is to give way, on an emergency, to an aug- 
mentation of the regular Army, and to the 
embodying of a regular militia. This is an 
arrangement which, I think, will cause 
great confusion. Why, upon the breaking 
out of a war you will have 200,000 men 
ready to be drawn out, and yet you are at 
once to proeeed to the double process of 
enlisting, in order to make a large aug- 
mentation of the regular Army, and at the 
same time to proceed to ballot for 90,000 
men for the regular militia. This will be 
playing right hand against the left. You 
will be sending your recruiting parties 
through the country to raise men for the 
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line, and you will be making, at the same 
time, the necessary arrangements for bal- 
loting a large number of men for the militia. 
This will @ very unwise and incon- 
venient ment. Surely it is far 
better that we should have, in time of 
peace, a well-trained force in reserve, to 
aid the regular Army in time of war, and 
that when we get that trained foree we 
should keep it. Is it not better that a 
body of men formed and disciplined in time 
of peace, should be maintained and kept up, 
than that we should trust upon an emer- 
genoy to raw levies—the Army bidding in 
the recruiting market against the militia, 
and the militia against the Army? In the 
course of the last war, I believe it never 
happened that in one year we were en- 
abled to add more than 25,000 men to the 
regular Army by voluntary enlistment. 
But you would require a much greater aug- 
mentation than this in time of war. You 
would be obliged to send reinforcements to 
your foreign garrisons ; you would be ob- 
liged to make a large augmentation to 
your home defences, therefore, I apprehend 
that at least two years or more must elapse 
before you could with any degree of safety 
dispense with the embodiment of that re- 
served force, which, dormant in time of 
peace, could be promptly brought out in 
time of war, and made available for the 
defence of the country. For these rea- 
sons, Sir, it appears to me that what the 
country wants is that foree which we call 
the militia, It is a force which has existed 
much in the shape it has now assumed since 
1661. It was remodelled in the time of 
George II., and afterwards improved in 
the reign of George III. Various Acts of 
Parliament have been passed since then, 
all of which were based upon the prineiple 
of the original Act. The system has ex- 
isted for nearly two centuries; and in the 
preamble of the Militia Act of 1802, the 
purposes and objects of the force are dis- 
tinctly explained. It sets forth that— 

** Whereas a respectable military force, under 

the command of officers possessing landed pro- 
perty is essential to the constitution, and whereas 
the militia, as by law established, thro its 
constant readiness on short notice for tual 
service, has been found of the utmost importance 
to the internal defence of this realm—” 
And ao it goes on. The local militia, on 
the other hand, was an accidental and oc- 
easional force, devoted to a particular pur- 
pose, and required at a particular time. 
The preamble to the Local Militia Act 
says, that— 
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“Whereas it is expedient, in the present 
cireumstances of Europe, that a local militia 
should be established, trained, and permanently 
maintained under certain restrictions in England, 
to be called forth and employed in case of inva- 
sion, in aid of His Majesty’s militia force, 
for the defence of the Realm, may it please Your 
Majesty—” 


And soon. The local militia was estab- 
lished, in fact, as a reserve for the regular 
militia, and not as a substantive force in 
itself, nor as an element in the permanent 
defences of the country; and that being 
the case, it was a very natural and practi- 
cable arrangement that the local militia 
should not be called out until the enemy 
had actually landed, for the country had a | 
‘regular militia and a standing Army in suffi- , 
cient force to meet the first assault of any | 
invading enemy, and all that the country | 
wanted was to have a corps de reserve in 
case reinforcements should become neces- | 
But, Sir, we have not now that) 
force to which the local militia was to be | 
subsidiary—we have not got the regular | 
militia. Well, then, the result is, that as | 
there is only a small portion of our regular 
troops in the country in time of peace, we | 
want a foree that can be called out at once | 
—we waat a force available for the service 
of the United Kingdom at large, and which | 
can be equally employed in every part of | 
it. I will not go into details about substi- 
tutes and other matters of minor arrange- 
ments in the Bill until the time arrives for 
going into those matters in Committee; 
but I wish to impress on the House that | 
what we want is, that kind of force which | 
we have had for two centuries, namely, a | 
regular militia; and what we don’t want is | 
a force to be called a local militia, but which | 
is nota local militia. It is quite plain that 
such a force as I have described will an- 
swer the purposes of the country. And 
such a force would not be a new thing, for | 
so late as 1831 we had a regular militia | 
called out for training. The regular mi- | 
litia was trained in 1821, 1822, 1825, | 
and again in 1831, so that there is not | 
the objection of novelty to make against 
the regular militia. 1 know, however, | 
although we may not have the objections 
stated here, that objections are felt, and 
objections have been stated to me, that 
the regular militia is a bad thing, be- | 
cause it admits of substitutes; that you) 
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do not like to be compelled to serve; 
and that in Ireland you cannot trust the 
men who may be enrolled. To listen to 
these objections, one might suppose that 
Englishmen are cheats, that Scotchmen 
are cowards, and that Irishmen are traitors. 


| The whole of the objections of the Go- 


vernment to the formation of a regular 
militia are founded upon a radical distrust 
of the people of the United Kingdom. 
I, Sir, on the contrary, am disposed to 
confide in the people. But, if things have 
come to this pass, if we have so mean an 
opinion of our population, that we cannot 
trust our fellow-subjects to defend them- 
selves, it is much better to give up the Bill 
altogether. But, Sir, there is no founda- 
tion for this distrust; there is no reason to 
believe that the people of England would 
not rally round the national standard. It 
will not be for the first time that the people 
of Scotland will have risen up in arms and 
have fought the enemies of the United 
Kingdom; and if it be that we cannot trust 
the people of Ireland to be faithful and 
true to their Queen and country, why, Sir, 
let us at once send for a Russian force to 
defend us, or let us have an Austrian gar- 
rison in London. Let us hide our heads 
in shame and confusion; let us confess 
that England is no longer England, that 
her people are no longer endowed with that 
spirit and courage which sustained them in 
times gone by; and that they will not take 
up arms in their own defence, in defence of 
their homes and their families, of their Sove- 
reign and their country. Such seems to be 
the idea of the framers of this Bill. But that 
is not my opinion. I donot think so meanly 
of the people of this country. I believe 
the people of England love their country; 
that they have a proper sense of the value 
of what they are called upon to defend, and 
that they would act with a spirit of deter- 
mination to maintain the liberties and 
independence of their fatherland; that 
they are not likely to give way to false and 
unreasonable panic, or to fear dangers 
which do not exist; but that they are re- 
solved to guard themselves against dangers 
which, if not immediately imminent, are 
possible. For my own part, I am con- 
vinced that if the Government and the 
House make an appeal to the people of the 
United Kingdom—if they show them what 
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of providing means of defence, I am satis- 
fied they will not find substitutes runnin 
away from their colours; they will not fin 
the population unable or unwilling to defend 
the country to which they belong; but you 
will have a force which, costing you com- 
paratively little, will show to all the States 
of Europe, and to the world, that England 
is prepared, in case of need, to defend her- 
self; and by adopting those wise precau- 
tions against invasion, you will take the 
surest steps to prevent it, and by those 
means you will secure that peace which we 
all value, and will maintain the Empire 
in that position of respect and dignity to 
which, on every account, it is so eminently 
entitled. Sir, I move to insert, after the 
word ‘‘ amend,” the words ‘‘and consoli- 
date,’’ and that the word “ local’’ before 
the word “ militia’ be omitted. 

Amendment proposed to be made to 
the Question, by inserting, after the 
word ‘‘ amend,”’ the words ‘‘ and consol- 
date.”’ 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he would 
take the liberty of making a few remarks 
on this question, both on the Amendment 
of the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
(Viscount Palmerston), and on the proposi- 
tion of the Government. And he must 
say, that he did not feel the necessity, in 
discussing a matter of detail of this sort, 
that there should be those appeals to the 
valour, and the gallantry, and the contempt 
of danger, which was said to pervade all 
classes of Her Majesty’s subjects. He 
had no doubt it was so, but he did not 
think it necessary to go over that everlast- 
ing ground. He did not wish to be offen- 
sive, but what had been said reminded him 
of the Dialogue of the Thieves in the 
Beggars’ Opera, who, when they met to- 
gether, congratulated each other on their 
contempt of death, and their determination 
to stand by one another—and all the rest 
of it. He did not think that sort of com- 
monplace reflected any light whatever on 
the question that they had to decide. He 
was one of those, as thi’ was a matter of 
expenditure of public money, that regretted 
that there should be a necessity for apply- 
ing any part of the existing surplus to the 
increase of our armaments. Looking at 
the position of this country, with its grow- 
ing population, and the difficulty that 
there was in providing remunerative la- 
bour for portions of the labouring classes, 
it appeared to him it would be very desir- 
able, if it were possible, to apply the sur- 
plus, as far as they could, to the repeal of 
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such taxes as stood in the way of the em- 
ployment of labour, and therefore stood in 
the way of the happiness and contentment 
of Her Majesty’s subjects. The great 
security of nations was the contentment of 
the people; and therefore he contended it 
was wise policy, if they could, to apply the 
surplus to the repeal of such taxes as could 
be shown to prevent the employment of la- 
bour, and therefore to prevent the welfare 
of the working classes from being promot- 
ed. Now, he did not say that a case could 
not be made out for applying the surplus 
to the increase of the Army; but was that 
case made out? And if it was, were the 
forces to be increased in the way proposed 
by the noble Lord the Member for Tiver- 
ton, or in the way proposed by Her Majes- 
ty’s Government. Not having a practical 
knowledge of such affairs, he approached 
the question with very considerable diffi- 
culty, when he saw so many great authori- 
ties at issue with one another. He thought 
from what* they had heard to-night, that 
none of them had a very clear idea of the 
force that they wanted, or of the danger 
that that force was to guard against, espe- 
cially when he connected the proposal with 
the speeches that were made the other 
evening when the proposition was first sub- 
mitted. And now with regard to the 
danger they were called upon to guard 
against. They were to depart from a 
policy of thirty-seven years’ duration; they 
were to do something which they had not 
done before, and therefore he contended 
they ought not to be satisfied with vague 
surmises, but that they should have special 
reasons for change of policy. The country 
were given to understand the other night 
by the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment, that they might be called upon 
to maintain the equilibrium among the na- 
tions of Europe, known under the term of 
the balance of power. The noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton said they had 
political interests in all parts of the world 
which it was necessary for them to defend. 
Now, was that House prepared to give its 
sanction to the balance of power being 
maintained by an aggressive policy on the 
part of this country? Were they to give 
any importance to the speeches of the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton, or were 
they to pass them by as idle words? If 
they were not to pass them by as idle 
words, they were to understand that one 
of the reasons for an increased force was, 
that they might be called upon to be ag- 
gressive, to interfere in the affairs of 
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Europe; for they were told that they had 
been connected with the European system, 
and that it might be necessary for England 
to take the part that she took before, and 
by force of arms attempt to maintain the 
balance of power. Now he, for one, was 
not in favour of that policy. He disputed 
the policy of the balance of power, or the 
possibility of maintaining the different na- 
tions of Europe in the position, either in 
reference to territory or power, as they 
were settled at the time of the Congress 
of Vienna. He disputed both the policy 
and the practicability of maintaining this 
hysical equilibrium among the nations of 
Berens, But he objected to these political 
interests that the noble Lord the Member 
for Tiverton had spoken of as existing in 
the different countries of the world. Was 
England to ally itself with political parties 
in the different countries of the world ? 
Their political interests were within the 
shores of the United Kingdom, and when 
they stepped beyond it, and got.into politi- 
eal interests elsewhere, then he said, if 
that was to be their policy, it did indeed 
behove them to have a large Army to 
carry that policy into effect. But he was 
against that policy, Whether parties in 
the different nations sympathised with 
us or not, he said, let us not interfere 
with the internal affairs of any country 
in Europe. He had a right to mention 
these subjects, because they were stated 
by the noble Lord the Member for Tiver- 
ton, and by the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government, as among the rea- 
sons why we should at this time add to 
our armaments. But, with regard to the 
inereased armament, the noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton was for a regular 
militia, and was not for a local militia; 
and he asked, were they afraid to trust 
the people of Ireland? They had been 
asked whether the people of Scotland 
would not have the valour to use the arms, 
if they gave them to them, The noble 
Lord asked if the people of Ireland were 
traitors, and the people of Scotland cow- 
ards, Why, if they were to arm the popu- 
lation, he did not know that it might not 
be wise policy to hesitate before they armed 
the population of Ireland. Hear the rea- 
sons. No man, for an instant, disputed 
that the people of Ireland would defend 
Ireland, or any portion of the United 
Kingdom, from the invasion of foreign 





enemies; no man questioned their loyalty 

to the Crown of this country; but there 

were many who did question their being 
Mr, M. Gibson 
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satisfied with the institutions that existed 
in that country. Would they make him 
believe that a Roman Catholic » With 
arms in their hands, would defend a Pro. 
testant Church? He did not think it 
would be prudent to rely on the militia to 
do that. Hie did not think they could rely 
on the local militia in Ireland to do the 
internal duty in that country if they were to 
be brought into collision in matters affecting 
deeply the religious feelings and interests 
of that country. He supposed the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton would tell 
them that if they had the regular militia, 
he would bring the Irish militia to Eng- 
land and send the English militia to Ire- 
land. But if so, the noble Viscount had 
not much more confidence in the people of 
Ireland than Her Majesty’s Government. 
But what said the right hon, Gentleman 
the Home Secretary with regard to the 
regular militia as opposed to the local 
militia? He said—and he (Mr, M. Gibson) 
thought with great foree—the regular 
militia was an offensive force, that it meant 
that they wished to have the power of 
sending over the regular Army to the Con- 
tinent for aggressive purposes, and there- 
fore he was not prepared to support a 
regular militia as against the local militia. 
He agreed with the right hon, Gentleman 
the Secretary of State; he thought if they 
were to organise the regular militia in the 
way proposed by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Tiverton, it would have the ¢com- 
plexion of an offensive poliey, and it would 
appear that England was preparing her- 
self to interfere in the affairs of the Conti- 
nent. He was surprised at the diserepaney 
of opinion as to what it was that was wanted 
at the present moment. The noble Lord at 
the head of the Government said he had 
consulted the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Master-General of the Ordnance; but he 
had not taken the advice of the Commander- “ 
in-Chief. He only mentioned this to show 
how completely the great authorities were 
at variance with each other. The Duke 
of Wellington said in a letter he published 
some time since, that he had constantly 
advised the Government to raise and em- 
body a militia of the same numbers in the 
United Kingdom as during the past war, 
and that this would give a maas of orga- 
nised foree amounting to 150,000 men 
whom they might at once set to work to 
discipline ; so that the Duke of Wellington , 
was not an advocate for a peace establish- 
ment at all, He said they were to have 
an organised foree of the same extent as 
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they had in the war; and in the same 
letter he said there was no difference in 
the relative position of the two countries, 
except the a one of peace and war, 
But he (Mr. M. Gibson) thought that was 
all the difference. He did not wish to 
run into any extremes in this matter. He 
should be sorry to say anything offensive, 
beeause he knew the impatience there 
was when Gentlemen with whom he 
acted ever used the word peace; but he 
hoped he should not be supposed to be 
asking too much if he might be permitted 
to hope that there was a possibility of 
peace. He considered that the possibility 
of peace was one that they ought to take 
into consideration. They were told that 
for thirty-seven years they had acted upon 
a particular policy, and that during that 
period peace had been maintained, and no 
special reasons which would not have ap- 
plied to the whole of that period, could 
be found now why they should depart 
frem the policy they had hitherto pursued, 
and which had hitherto been successful. 
Could it be shown that the absence of this 
militia during the last thirty-seven years 
had been attended with disastrous conse- 
quences? He must say it appeared to 
him it was incumbent on the Government 
to give them some special reasons when a 
large increase of force was demanded in 
this country. Now, he contended that 
there never was an instance when a large 
addition to the Army of this eountry was 
demanded by the Crown, that the Crown 
did not say in the Speech from the Throne 
that there were circumstances that required 
an addition to their Army in reference to 
their relations with foreign countries. But 
they were told that their relations were 
peaceful, and that in point of fact they 
were going to do nothing more than they 
ought to have done for thirty-seven years; 
and the noble Lord the Member for Tiver- 
ton had told them that during the period 
that he was connected with the Government 
he had been endeavouring to persuade the 
Government that the country was not safe 
in the absence of this militia foree. Now, 
he (Mr. M. Gibson) had been always bound 
to understand that the safety of this country 
wae best guarded by her Navy; and he re- 
membered reading in the Report of the 
Committee that sat some two Sessions ago, 
that the force of this country ought not to 
be constituted in reference to England being 
required to pursue the military policy which 
prevailed during the last year, but ought 
to be constituted on the principle that the 
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Navy was the right arm, and that the 
safety of the country depended upon it, 
But, he said, if they embodied their regular 
militia in this extraordinary way, and took 
pains to keep them embodied for long 
periods from time to time, they were going 
back to that policy that the Committee 
condemned—they were going back to the 
policy of England being a military Power, 
and prepared to interfere in the political 
arrangements of the Continent. If the 
noble Lord had said that some particular 
country was going to be attacked, and that 
England was bound by treaty to defend 
that country, and that therefore it was ne- 
cessary to have a militia foree in order te 
send the Army to defend that country, that 
would have been intelligible to him. But 
what said the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government ? He only mentioned the ease 
of Portugal, and it was a curious thing 
that the very country they were called upon 
to defend, was that very country that 
they were leaving to defend herself, for 
they had just called away their fleet 
from the Tagus. A short time ago, 
when he was at Lisbon, the Portuguese 
Government were selling their fleet by 
auction, and therefore if this country was 
bound to defend Portugal, they ought, 
instead of withdrawing their fleet, to have 
sent them more ships. He could not 
reconcile the practical conduct with the 
speeches of the leaders in that House, and 
he thought it was a reason why they might 
doubt the sincerity of the professions, when 
they found the actual practice of the Go- 
vernment so much at variance with them. 
If he were obliged to vote in favour of 
either proposition, he should infinitely prefer 
the proposition of the Government to that 
of the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton. 
He viewed the noble Lord’s proposal as in- 
viting this country to pursue an offensive 
policy; and he only regretted that the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government had 
thought it necessary to embody this local 
militia at all, no special reasons having been 
assigned either in that House or elsewhere 
for supposing that it was necessary for this 
country, at this time, to take extraordinary 
measures for the increase of its Army. He 
hoped that they would have something 
more conclusive before hon. Gentlemen 
were called upon to come to a final vote on 
this question. He did not know whether 
his hon. Friend the Member for Montrose 
(Mr. Hume) was about to take the sense 
of the House on the proposition of the Go- 
vernment at this time; but he supposed he 
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would do so before the Bill had passed 
through allits stages. He hoped that they 
would have something more satisfactory in 
the way of explanation before such an im- 
portant change was made in the policy of 
this country. He was gratified with the 
speech of the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government upon the Address; and 
although there had been sneers at what he 
said with regard to the peace party, and 
although his hon. Friend the Member for 
Middlesex (Mr. B. Osborne) took upon 
himself to throw some kind of sneer upon 
his (Mr. M. Gibson’s) hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden), for 
advocating the cause of peace, let him ask 
the hon. Gentleman was he prepared to 
stand up and say that peace was not the 
greatest of all national blessings; was he 
prepared to defend war as a benefit; and if 
not, why should he complain of those who 
advocated principles which could have no 
other tendency but the increase of friend- 
liness in the relations between States, and 
to promote the cause of peace? Why, the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
in the previous discussion on this subject, 
delivered a speech which might have been 
delivered at the Peace Society itself. He 
had heard expressions from the noble Lord 
on that occasion, which, if they had come 
from any of the party he (Mr. M. Gibson) 
belonged to, would have been treated with 
perfect scorn and indignation; but he was 
glad that those sentiments had had the au- 
thority of the head of the Government. 
The noble Lord said— 
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“ But, really to see some of the letters which | 
have been published, and to hear some of the lan- | 
guage that has been used, it would seem that these | 
two great nations, so wealthy, so civilised, so en- | 
lightened, were going to butcher one another mere- 
ly to see what would be the effect of percussion 
shells and needle guns.” 


Those were exactly the feelings expressed 
at meetings of the Peace Society; and he | 
thought the expression of those feelings 
did good. Now, before he sat down, he 
desired to say that he did not wish to go 
into extremes. He did not say that men 
were not to have physical force to repel an 
invasion. All that he said was, that they 
must not look to possibilities when they 
were called upon to increase their forces; 
they must look to moral probabilities. And 
when he considered that confidence had 
been placed for a long series of years in 
those who had had the administration of 
this country; when he knew that the money 
which the Duke of Wellington had ask- 
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ed from Parliament for the defence of 
the country had been granted; when he 
knew that these men had had the con. 
trol of large sume of money, to the extent 
of 16,000,0007., or 17,000,0002. a year, 
he had' great difficulty in persuading him. 
self that it was possible in the very nature 
of things that these men, having the most 
valuable interests to defend, could have left 
the country defenceless. He could not be- 
lieve that the country was defenceless. On 
the contrary, he believed that the money that 
was spent, was far more than enough to give 
adequate defence; and he would not be a 
party to pass so grave a censure -upon all 
those who had had the defence of this 
country entrusted to them, to say that they 
had utterly neglected it; and that we found 
ourselves, after thirty-seven years of " 
in a defenceless condition. He pat not 
bring himself to such a conclusion; but he 
could easily perceive that men might en- 
deavour for party purposes to get up panies 
by writing in newspapers and by other 
means; and after a short time had passed 
away, he could also imagine the Minister 
of the day might find it difficult, and 
against his own political interest, to take a 
firm stand against it, and that he was un- 
able altogether to resist appeals of that 
kind. It was his firm belief at the present 
moment that the panic, if there was one, 
was not founded upon any well-reasoned 
ground, and that it had been got up by 
parties for political purposes. If there was 
one question more than another in that 
House that had been used for party pur- 
poses it was the question of the defences 
of the country; and if they looked back 
into Hansard’s Debates, they would find 
repeated instances of charges of neglecting 
the defences of the country. There never 
was a time when those who were out of 
office did not say that those who were in 
office neglected the defences of the country. 
He wished the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government had taken a firm stand 
against this sort of appeal; and he hoped 
that their legislation on the subject would 
not be construed by foreign countries into 
any feeling on the part of this country 
that we were about to depart from what 
he believed was the most sound, safe, 
and constitutional policy, namely, that 
of non-intervention in the affairs of other 
countries. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I can 
very well understand the course taken by 
my right hon. Friend who has just spoken. 
He and the hon. Member for Montrose 
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(Mr. Hume) conceive that this country is 
sufficiently defended by its naval force. 
Now in no distrust of the efficiency of that 
naval force, or of the gallantry of that arm 
of our defensive establishment, I do not think 
it prudent to rest all the hopes of England 
entirely on the means of defence which a 
paval force may afford; not doubting that 
whatever enemy our Navy has to meet will 
be met with the usual bravery and the 
usual success, but always considering that 
the state of the elements or the movements 
of the enemy may be such as to give no 
opportunity of meeting before the shores 
of this country are invaded. I cannot, 
therefore, now, any more than in 1848, 
express an opinion that it is wise to trust 
to a sufficient naval force, and not to have 
a sufficient military defence on our own 
shores. We have, then, the Army, which 
no doubt produces, according to its numbers, 
and in proportion to its numbers, a manly 
and an efficient force, but in not sufficient 
numbers, considering the wide extent of 
coast; at any point of which we may be 
threatened. On this point then I entirely 
differ from the principles of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. M. Gibson). I will not 
enter into the question with regard to the 
balance of power any further than to say 
that it resolves itself ultimately into a 
question of national independence. If, in 
spite of the declaration annually made in 
the Mutiny Act of our desire to maintain 
the balance of power, we should resolve to 
stand tamely by and allow the other Powers 
of Europe to pursue their own course un- 
controlled, we might enjoy an ignoble quiet 
for a time, but we should finally find our- 
selves isolated, and obliged to defend our- 
selves under the most disadvantageous 
circumstances. But although I understand 
the position of my right hon. Friend in 
opposing any increase of force, I confess I 
do not understand the position of the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton (Viscount 
Palmerston), because he comes forward in 
@ most unusual way, not to dispute the 
second reading of a Bill, not to point out 
the difficulties of the plan proposed, but to 
say—‘‘ You, the Ministers of the Crown, 
shall not lay your plan before the House; 
you shall be debarred from placing this 
Bill upon the table; you shall not take the 
Bill which you have considered, which you 
have thought best; you shall take another 
Bill of my concoction, of which I will not 
tell you the clauses, but leave you to find 
out the provision that will suit my pur- 
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pose.” I say, never was such a demand 
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made. Of course I cannot comply with 
that request—it.would be most mr in 
me to attempt it. Even supposing I in- 
tended to follow all the injunctions I have 
received from the noble Lord, he might 
turn round and say, ‘‘ This is not the Bill 
I intended; the clauses are quite different; 
you must bring in another Bill, more agree- 
able to my views.”’ With respect to the 
difference between us, that difference 
mainly consists in a point which the noble 
Lord has altogether omitted, on which he 
has refrained entirely to touch. The ques- 
tion is, and on that point we are ogre 
to obtain a foree which shall be sufficient 
in numbers, with sufficient training to be- 
enabled to act, which shall be removable 
in case of danger from one part. of the 
United Kingdom to another, and which 
can be kept up for a certain time after the 
commencement of awar. But then occurs 
the difficulty. According to the plan; as 
I understand it, of the noble Lord, he 
wishes to have a regular militia balloted 
for, and if in the course of the present 
year a war should unfortunately break out, 
immediately embodied and obliged to serve 
for five years. Now, that is, of course, a 
very different demand on the people of 
this country from that of making a demand 
upon them to appear for twenty-eight days 
in time of peace, and to be bound to serve 
six or perhaps twelve months in time of 
war. And then comes the question which 
the noble Lord will not discuss, which lies 
at the bottom of all the difference between 
us—the question of substitutes. Will you 
say you will have no substitutes ? ill 
you oblige these men who have been bal- 
loted to serve during those five years of 
war? Iam convinced if you proclaim to 
the country you are about to make a ballot 
of militia, and oblige those drawn to serve 
for five years as soldiers, whatever their 
condition in life may be, that measure will 
be so unpopular that there will be the 
greatest difficulty in carrying any such 
Bill into operation. Another course— 
and it is a completely opposite one—is 
not to have balloted men, but to take 
substitutes; and that is a very easy course, 
no doubt; for if you offer 30s.—still 
more if you offer 51. or 6l.—bounty, there 
will be a great number of substitutes offer- 
ing, who will be trained for the twenty-eight 
days during the present year. But observe 
the difference between substitutes under 
our plan, and those under the plan of the 
noble Lord, in time of war and in time of 


peace. When you have accepted a substi- 
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tute in time of war, he will be placed at 
once in the embodied militia, kept in the 
ranks, and bound not to desert by all the 
penalties of the Mutiny Act. But in time 
of peace, if you offer 51. for a substitute in 
the county of Kent, or any other county, 
many a man will come forward for twenty- 
eight days and take that bounty. Sup- 
posing, in the year 1852, at the end of 
twenty-eight days’ training, you discharge 
the substitute, who will tell me that in 
1853 that man will come back without 
bounty, he being engaged perhaps in some 
distant part of the country, and receiving 
wages? It seems to me you are 
placed in this dilemma: you must either 
make a law which is efficient but very op- 
ressive, and thereby not easily carried 
into operation; or you must make a law 
which is not oppressive, but very costly 
and very inefficient. If in one case you 
have balloted men, you will secure them; 
be they farmers, gentlemen’s sons, mer- 
ehants’ sons, mechanics, or whatever class 
of life, if you make them serve in the 
ranks you will have an efficient force; but 
it will be considered a hardship, to which 
men will not easily submit. if you take 
the other course, and have substitutes for 
money, there will be no security that the 
substitutes in time of peace will be again 
forthcoming in time of war. I do not give 
these arguments as conclusive on this sub- 
ject. I wish the House to weigh them 
deliberately. If, notwithstanding the ob- 
jections I have urged, the House conceives 
the noble Lord’s plan to be the best, I 
advise them to adopt it, and alter that 
which I have proposed; but what I ask 
—and I think it is not an extravagant 
demand—is, that we, the Ministers of the 
Crown, having for many weeks considered 
this question most attentively, and hav- 
ing, among other plans, investigated one 
which the noble Lord was good enough to 
favour me with, some months back, and 
come to the conclusion that our plan is the 
best, and the least liable to objection, 
should be allowed to introduce it. I do 
not know whether we have come to a right 
conclusion; but that being so, is it right, 
will it be expedient, would it be fair for 
this House to say, ‘‘ You shall not produce 
your plan; you shall have no opportunity 
of laying that Bill before the House?”’ Of, 
course, if you should so decide, if you should | 
decide to leave out the word “local,” be-| 
cause the question of “‘ consolidating” will 
not test the sense of the House—the word 
** gonsolidate” being quite in accordance 
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with the Bill we shall bring in—if you 
should decide to leave out the word “local,” 
all I can say is, I shall leave it to Mr. 
Bernal and the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton to bring in a Bill which will satisfy 
the House, but certainly I shall be no party 
to it. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government has fa 
voured us with a most extraordinary speech, 
The noble Lord proposes to introduce a 
measure, into the details of which he has 
amply entered, founded on a principle 
which another Member of the House thinks 
essentially vicious. If the principle is vi- 
cious, it follows of course that it will onl 
be a loss of time for us to consider the de- 
tails resulting from that vicious or etro- 
neous principle with which the noble Lord 
has favoured us. The noble Lord seems 
to think that if the House of Commons 
considers the principle of the Bill so 
essentially vicious, and that it is totally 
impossible that its details can be bene- 
ficially changed, it is not open to us to 
question the propriety of the Government 
introducing such a measure. The noble 
Lord adopts this tone—he says that it is 
unparliamentary and unconstitutional, if a 
Minister brings in a measure founded on a 
vicious principle, for us to oppose its intro- 
duction. I believe that I have not misre- 
presented the noble Lord. [Lord Jonn 
Russert: You have quite misunderstood 
me.] The noble Lord says that I have 
quite misunderstood him, but I certainly 
think that I have not misrepresented him. 
Now, I ask the House just to consider ex- 
actly how we are placed with respect to the 
question before us. It is now four or 
five years since the Government of which 
the noble Lord is the chief, announced to 
the House that they were about to bring 
forward a measure on the subject of the 
militia. The noble Lord, however, neither 
brought forward the Bill, nor favoured the 
House with the details of the measure 
which he intended to bring forward. Now, 
I should like to have known from the noble 
Lord whether the project which he intended 
to bring forward on the present occasion 
was a project for the regular or for the 
local militia? We have not been favoured 
with information upon that point, which is 
really interesting. But it is quite clear 
from the circumstances under which that 
measure was announced—at a period, it 
will be remembered, when we had no anti- 
cipation of those revolutions on the Conti- 
nent, or any of those alarming cireum- 
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stances which we have more recently ex- 
rienced—I say it is quite clear that the 
overnment were of opinion that as a ge- 
neral principle, and with reference to cir- 
cumstances of a lasting character, our 
means of defence were not so efficient as the 
ought to be. Therefore, in dealing wi 
any measure of this kind we need not 
consider it with reference to the important 
transactions which have subsequently oc- 
curred. We have the advantage of delibe- 
rating upon and considering it with refer- 
ence solely to the consideration whether 
this country is in that position of self- 
defence which every great country ought to 
be. With respect to the necessity of some 
measure, it would appear that, with rare 
exceptions, almost all are agreed. What 
we have to decide is, what is the most effi- 
éient plan on which our domestic garrison 
may be formed? The Government, after 
four years’ consideration of the question 
whieh they had previously introduced to 
our notice, and after the occurrences which 
have taken place in that lapse of time— 
occurrences which no one, taking even the 
most peaceful view of human affairs, or 
the most charitable view of human cha- 
tacter, can pretend have rendered our po- 
sition less exigent—the Government having 
again brought the subject under our notice, 
I say that we have a right to consider, in 
the first place, what is the most effective 
way in which this self-defence shall be pro- 
vided. What we have to deal with at pre- 
sent is the principle of a measure. The 
details which the noble Lord originally fa- 
voured us with, and which he recapitulated 
to-night in a manner rather unusual, have, 
in the meantime, nothing to do with the 
question. The details to which the noble 
Lord referred are points which no doubt 
we shall be able to enter upon with effect 
when the Bill goes into Committee. But 
if it is the opinion of the House that the Bill 
of the Government is founded upon a prin- 
ciple which cannot lead to the result which 
the House desires to accomplish—if, in 
fact, the Government having announced a 
measure four years ago with great hesita- 
tion, and having now, after the occurrence 
in the course of those four years of events 
of great importance, not had the courage 
to bring forward an efficient measure, but 
one of a hesitating and unsatisfactory 
character—I think it is the duty of the 
House, at this stage of the business, to 
express, in‘a manner not to be mistaken, 
their opinion of the principle upon which 
it is founded. And when the First Minister 
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tells us that if we assent to the Amendment 
of the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
he will throw upon the noble Lord and the 
Chairmen of our Committees the res 
bility of bringing forward the Bill, 1 must 
say that I think that it is a tone which the 
noble Lord ought not to adopt. The noble 
Lord, I think, too often shows a readiness 
to influence by menace the decisions of this 
House. I put the question merely in this 
way: If it be the opinion of this House 
that the principle upon which the Govern- 
ment measure is founded is not a correct 
one, and that the principle which is ex- 
ressed in the Amendment of the noble 
ord the Member for Tiverton is, on the 
contrary, the one which ought to be adopted. 
is this, or is it not, a legitimate occasion 
to express that opinion? If it be a legiti- 
mate occasion to express that opinion, I 
cannot doubt that the House will not shrink 
from fulfilling that duty, and that the 
threat of the First Minister will not deter 
us from laying down the sound principle 
upon which we think the means of na- 
tional defence should be established in this 
country. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he was sure 
the hon. Gentleman who had just address- 
ed the House had perfectly misunderstood 
the argument of his (Sir G. Grey’s) noble 
Friend; for if he had not perfectly misun- 
derstood it, it was impossible he could have 
put such a construction upon it as he ap- 
peared to have done. His noble Friend 
had never uttered an expression which in- 
timated that the House were not per- 
fectly competent at any stage of a Bill 
of expressing their opinion upon the 
licy of any measure submitted by Her 
Majesty’s Government. His noble Friend 
did not say that the House was not per- 
fectly entitled now to refuse their assent 
to the question which would be put from 
the Chair, that leave be given to bring ina 
Bill founded upon the principle and embo- 
dying the details which the noble Lord 
had submitted to the House on Monday 
night. The House had a perfect right, 
and the noble Lord the Member for Tiver- 
ton (Viscount Palmerston) had a perfect 
right, to dissent from that question; and if 
a majority of the House should unite in 
refusing their assent to the Government 
being allowed to introduce their Bill, it 
would be open to any Member charged 
with the responsibility of that refusal to 
prepare such a measure as might be thought 
more suited to the circumstances of the 
country. But that was not the course 
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which had been taken by the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton. The noble Lord 


did not propose that they should disagree 
with the Resolution of the Committee. He 
did not propose that leave should now be 
directly refused to bring in the Bill which 
had been prepared by the Government, and 
which the Government were ready to present 
to the House, and embodying the details 
which they thought necessary to carry into 
effect the important object of national de- 
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with the least pressure upon the finances 
of the country, and would least interfere 
with the regular industry and employment 
of the people. But it was im t that 
the House should understand what was 
meant by this demand for a regular militia, 
He (Sir G. Grey) mee. the House had 
aright to call upon the noble Lord (Vis- 
count Palmerston) and those who supported 
him to state distinctly what they meant by 
that—whether they desired that a regu- 
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But what the noble Lord did was | 


fence. larly embodied militia should be established, ek 
this—he said, ‘* You shall obtain leave to| or only that there should be an amend- he 
introduce a Bill, but not the Bill which you | ment of the Militia Acts, enabling the Go. m 
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leave only to introduce a Bill upon a dif- 
ferent principle, and embodying different 
details from those which you have declared 
to be necessary.’’ Now, this was a course 
to which the Government could not agree. 
The Government had a Bill prepared, and, 
if the Resolution of the Committee of the 
whole House was affirmed, they were ready 
to lay that Bill before the House; and, if 
any hon. Members had amendments to 
move upon that Bill, those amendments 
could be proposed at a later stage when 
the Bill was before them. But the noble 
Lord adopted the unusual course, not of 
meeting the proposal of the. Government 
with a direct negative, but, of attempting 
to impose upon the Government the obli- 
gation of bringing in a Bill different 
from that which they had prepared. The 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
had said that what was wanted was a 
regularly trained, armed, disciplined, and 
organised force, ready to be called out 
for the defence of the country at a short 
notice. If the noble Lord would wait till 
the Bill of Her Majesty’s Government was 
laid on the table of the House, he thought 
he would find every one of the objects he 
had stated would be sufficiently accom- 
lished by that measure. But the noble 
rd objected to a local militia, because 
the Local Militia Acts were deficient in 
certain points, upon which he dwelt at 
considerable length, and which he seemed 
to think were insuperable objections. The 
fact was, however, that the Bill of the Go- 
vernment was directed to the removal of 
the very defects which had been pointed 
out by the noble Lord. The Government 
had thought it their duty, on looking to 
what was necessary for the defence of the 
country, to introduce for that purpose a 
measure which, while it would be effi- 
cient in its operation, would be the least 
burdensome to the people, would bear 
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body such a militia. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Wiltshire 
(Mr. S. Herbert), in pointing out the other 
night the inconveniences which would arise 
from the employment of the local militia 
at a period when negotiations might be in 
a critical state between this and a foreign 
country, clearly contemplated the embo- 
dying of a regular militia, liable to be 
drawn by ballot, to serve either in person 
or by substitute, not five years, as had 
been said, but for seven years, and to be 
embodied in regiments like the Army in 
time of peace, with the exception that they 
were not to be sent to any of our Colo- 
nies, nor to any other parts beyond the 
United Kingdom. Now, there was an 
essential difference between that proposal 
and the measure of the Government—a 
difference which he thought the House 
would do well to bear in mind before they 
came to a vote upon this subject. He 
thought such a proposal to be unnecessary 
in the present circumstances of the coun- 
try. He believed that not only would 
the expense of such a proposal be greater 
than that of raising an equal number 
of men for the regular Army, but the 
force would be far less efficient. A great 
deal had been said about leaving Ireland 
out of the Bill; but no one could be- 
lieve, and, least of all, the noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton, that the Govern- 
ment had done this because they distrusted 
the loyalty of the people of Ireland, when 
it was remembered that a very large pro- 
portion of the British Army was recruited 
from that country; and that they had car- 
ried the fame of England to the most dis- 
tant parts of the world, and had always 
been conspicuous for their gallant achieve- 
ments in the field. But he begged to re- 
mind the noble Lord, who had called for a 
general Bill for the United Kingdom, with 
a view to the embodiment of a regular 
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militia by ballot, that there never had been 
such an Act in force for the whole King- 
dom; that there had always been sepa- 
rate Bills for the three Kingdoms; and 
that in Ireland the ballot had never been 
enforced. He would only say that if the 
House gave the Government leave to in- 
troduce their Bill, they would find that 
it was calculated to effect the objects con- 
sidered essential by the noble Lord. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. M. Gibson) had said that 
he (Sir G. Grey) had spoken of the regular 
militia as an ‘‘ offensive force.” Now it 
was true that there was an important dif- 
ference between the local and the regular 
militia. The local militia was a purely de- 
fensive force, liable only to be called away 
from home in case of an actual or threaten- 
ed invasion; while the regular militia might 
be called out in time of peace as well as of 
war, and might be used to set free a cer- 
tain number of the regular Army, and, to 
that extent, it might be called an offensive 
foree. The Government had no anticipa- 
tions at present that war would arise, and 
they trusted that no such occurrences were 
likely to happen. Still they thought it 
prudent to be prepared to resist foreign 
aggression, and they, therefore, asked the 
House for leave to bring in a Bill to place 
the defences of the Kingdom on a more sa- 
tisfactory footing. 

Mr. DEEDES said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had 
told the House that the Government had 
thought it expedient, from certain cireum- 
stances, to place the country in a position 
to resist foreign aggression. He (Mr. 
Deedes) believed that that sentiment was 
generally participated in by the Members 
of that House, with the exception of a 
few, among whom he might rank the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Manches- 
ter (Mr. M. Gibson), althongh he very 
much doubted whether the right hon. 
Gentleman would much advance the con- 
tentment and the happiness of the lower 
orders of the people by not having ready, 
in the event of a foreign aggression, a 
sufficient force with which to preserve 
their contentment and happiness. The 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
(Viscount Palmerston), in introducing his 
views on the subject, had said that his 
possessions in the county of Sligo might 
possibly be endangered in the event of a 
foreign aggression; and he (Mr. Deedes) 
thought it would be conceded to him tha, 
representing as he did a frontier county 
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(Kent), and having nothing but his pos- 
sessions in that county (which, though 
small, were dear to him) to depend upon, 
he was entitled to state in a few words the 
opinion he entertained upon this impor- 
tant matter; and, in the first place, he 
begged to say that it certainly had struck 
him forcibly that the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, in introducing 
the measure, although he alluded to the 
circumstances under which he brought 
forward the measure of 1848, and pointed 
out the difference between the state of 
affairs then and now, yet seemed to labour 
under some incubus which prevented his 
stating what he wished to see carried out 
under existing circumstances. Now, for 
his part, he felt that if it were necessary 
to raise a force for a particular emergency, 
the sooner that force was put into an off. 
cient state the better would it be both for 
those who would form part of the force, 
and those who were to pay for the forma- 
tion of it. The noble Lord had told them 
the Government desired to render the 
training of the force as little onerous to 
the individuals as possible; and he told 
them that with this view they would be 
called upon to serve only twenty-eight 
days in the first year, and fourteen days 
in the subsequent years of their enrol- 
ment; and he even said that three hours 
and a half should be counted half a day, 
and that, in fact, the training should be 
done at the times most convenient for them. 
Sir GEORGE GREY said; that it was 
propesed to make the law in that respect 
the same as it was in the Militia Act now. 
Mr. DEEDES said, that might be so; 
but he wished, if the Government were 
not to originate anything anew, that the 
should at least improve what they found, 
and make it as efficient as possible. 
What he said was, that if it was neces- 
sary to place the country in a state of 
defence—for he wished to go no further 
than that—he was no advocate for aggres- 
sion, it was madness in us in the present 
state of things to sit still till the enemy 
was at our doors. He had no wish to see 
a foreign general in his house, except 
upon his invitation. If any attempt at 
aggression was made, we ought to be in a 
state to offer the most efficient opposition; 
and he saw no reasonable hope that the 
local militia contemplated by the Govern- 
ment could within a moderate time be 
placed in anything like an efficient state, 
and, believing that by leaving out the word 
‘local’ the Government would get rid of 
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many difficulties, he should support the 
Amendment of the noble Lord the Mem- 
“ber for Tiverton. 

Mr. HUME did not recollect, long as 
as he had been in Parliament, an attempt 
being made before, when a majority of that 
House had clearly demonstrated their wish 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers should bring 
in a Bill, to prevent them from doing so. 
He did not, however, speak in-favour of 
the measure, for he was opposed to it; but 
he thought it was not fair to the Govern- 
ment to take the course which had been 
adopted. With respect to the measure 
itself, he had already stated his opinion, 
and he should at the proper time take the 
sense of the House upon it, Whether 
substitutes should be allowed or not, was a 
matter of trifling detail. The noble Lord 
(Viscount Palmerston) had agreed to the 
propriety of having all the Militia Acts 
consolidated; and, where the principle was 
the same, it was most unusual for any 
Member to oppose the Government bring- 
ing in a Bill. He should vote with the Go- 
vernment, thinking it only fair play that 
they should have the opportunity of bring- 
ing in their measure. He would not stul- 
tify the Resolution of the Committee. Let 
the noble Lord wait till he saw the details 
of the Bill, and then propose his Amend- 
ment. The noble Lord admitted that dan- 

er, if not probable, was possible; there- 
fore his principle did not at all justify his 
Motion. But had he given them any idea 
what the danger was, or shown that there 
was any? From the speeches of both 
noble Lords, it might be supposed that we 
had actually no defence, and might be 
overrun at any moment by a force of 
20,000 foreign soldiers, For the last 
‘forty years 15,000,000/, or 16,000,0002. 
a year had been voted towards the defence 
of the country; till recently we were told 
that the country was never in a better 
state of defence; and all at once it was 
said we had no defence. What was the 
real fact? At this moment we had under 
pay 239,000 men. A document on the 
table of the House showed that there were 
in this country 150,000 men in arms, and 
45,000 in the colonies—a greater amount 
of armed force than we ever had before. 
He would state of what this force con- 
sisted, There were upwards of 98,000 
regular cavalry and infantry, exclusive of 
25,000 in the pay and employment of the 
East India Company, 11,347 artillery; 
13,600 yeomanry cavalry. [ Laughter.] 
He hoped they were as good as a local 
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militia, with fourteen or tw - eight 
days’ training. Hon. Pret. wre 
laugh; but the yeomanry had held their 
heads very high in that House. There 
were 1,870 sappers and miners; 15,124 
enrolled pensioners—a force which he held 
to be far superior to any militia, regular or 
local, and which, commanded by bold and 
experienced officers, would be as good as 
any troops they could possibly enrol. The 
royal marines he put down at 11,621, there 
were 9,000 or 10,000 belonging to the 
staff of the militia; and the dockyard bat- 
talions, better disciplined than any militia 
could be to great guns and small arms. 
There were 12,000 police in Ireland, equal 
certainly to any militia they could have. 
Thus there were 195,000 men paid at this 
moment, drilled, ready in case of an 
emergency; and who dared say we were 
unprepared ? Gentlemen seemed to have 
been frighted from their propriety by idle 
rumours, There certainly was some ex- 
cuse for the hon. Gentleman who spoke 
last, as he lived near Dover. He depre- 
cated statements of this nature, which 
were in effect throwing out a defiance to a 
country with whom we ought to be at 
peace, and alarmed those in this country 
who knew no better. If justice were done 
to the colonies, most of the colonial garri- 
sons might be withdrawn, and thus our 
means of defence might be considerably 
increased. With 150,000 men in arms in 
this country, besides 39,000 seamen and 
130 ships of war, of which 100 at least 
might be on our shores, who would say 
that there was any great fear of invasion? 
The noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) said 
that in fourteen days a strong force might 
be landed. He (Mr. Hume) denied the 
possibility; the noble Lord ought to know 
better. He had been long enough at the 
head of the Foreign Department to know 
everything that was going on. Did he be- 
lieve that France could prepare an army 
to invade this country without his having 
some intimation of what was going on? 
We were well prepared—better prepared 
than England ever was before—to repel 
such an attack. He should like to know 
if the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
was ready to join such a body as the Holy 
Alliance, merely from fear of invasion, ‘and 
impose on us one more an enormous debt ? 
[** Divide, divide!’’] It was easy for hon. 
Members to ery “ Divide;”’ but he begged 
to remind the House that, if they hastily 

into such extravagance as had been 
shadowed forth by the noble Lord the 
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Member for Tiverton, the time would eome 
when they would regret the course they 
had taken, and they would find as‘a con- 
sequence that their unealled-for expendi- 
ture stood in the way of useful and indis- 
pensable measures of improvement for the 
benefit of the country. 
Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, the 
right hon. Secretary for the Home De- 
ent had misunderstood the observa- 
tions which he (Mr. 8. Herbert) had made 
on a previous evening. He did not argue 
for the ent embodiment of the mi- 
litia. The question which alone they had 
now to decide, had nothing to do with that. 
The question was, whether, when a reform 
of the Militia Laws was contemplated, we 
should reform the whole substance of those 
Jaws, or only that which happened to be 
an excrescence and an addition. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
said he was willing to accept amendments 
upon his proposition; but the moment an 
amendment was offered, the noble Lord 
repudiated it, and said, “If you choose 
to make alterations, you must take the 
whole responsibility of the measure upon 
yourselves.”’ [Lord Joun Russe: No, 
no!] He (Mr. S. Herbert) would not 
willingly misrepresent the noble Lord; but 
he apprehended that the noble Lord was 
arguing upon a proposal, of which he was 
eognisant, and of which the House was ig- 
norant, which had possibly been made in 
= by the noble Lord the Member for 
iverton. Of that the House knew nothing. 
They merely saw what the noble Lord had 
proposed on the one hand, and on the 
other the Amendment of the noble Member 
for Tiverton. That Amendment did not 
propose to confine the Bill to the ealling 
out of the general militia; it did not sub- 
stitute ‘‘ general ”’ for *‘ local;’’ it merely 
proposed to omit the word * local,’”’ which 
did confine the operations of the Bill. 
Now, in dealing with a subject like this, 
they should not take an exceptional but a 
general view of the whole question. The 
noble Lord said, there were many evils 
connected with the general militia; and he 
expatiated with great truth on the incon- 
veniences resulting from the system of 
ballot and substitutes; but he said that, 
besides this local militia which I propose 
to give you, you may have a general 
militia too. Well, if this general militia 
is to be had in addition to the local, 
do let us clear away the evils and incon- 
veniences which attach to sueh a system, 
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and which we shall have in addition to any 
inconveniences which may result from the 
local militia. If the noble Lord intended 
to deal with Go gene militia likewise, 
why did he not Re the Amendment of 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton, 
which clears the ground, opens the way, 
gives him a larger on which to wor 
and enables him to deal with the laws upon 
a simple and intelligible basis, He (Mr. 8S, 
Herbert) founded his whole argument the 
other night, not upon the advantages for 
embodying, but for training the militia, 
upon the convenience that would often be 
felt in training men in adjoining counties, 
where the local militia might not be suf- 
ficiently numerous to constitute a bod 
that eould be effectually trained by iteelf, 
and that when there was an expectation of 
@ war, it would be a great advantage to be 
able to move the militia from one county 
to another, without, in the first instance, 
having to embody them, After admitting 
that there were great inconveniences at- 
taching to the Militia Laws, and expres- 
sing his desire to remedy them, he (Mr, 
5. Herbert) could not understand why the 
noble Lord, whilst consenting to insert the 
word ‘‘ consolidated,” refused to omit the 
word ‘‘local,’’ The field would then be 
left more open, and the House of Com- 
mons would have a better opportunity of 
dealing with the question. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, the right 
hon, Gentleman must have completel 
misunderstood him. He(Lord J. Russell) 
had said that there was a Bill ready upon 
this subject, and if the principle of that 
Bill were adopted, it would be necessary to 
bring in another Bill afterwards with re- 
spect to the general militia, But with 
regard to the measure respecting the 
local militia, they had that measure ready, 
whereas the other Bill had never been 
considered in detail, It would take weeks, 
perhaps months, to consider it, and there- 
fore he had asked leave to bring in this 
Bill, reserving to himself power to bring 
in the other one at a future period. 

Coroner THOMPSON said, with re- 
spect to the danger which was at the bot- 
tom of the present question, he was dis- 
posed to be of the opinion of the ‘‘ Babe in 
the Wood” who says, ‘‘ Kill him again 
Walter, such a villain ean’t be too dead.” 
If he were to speak till midnight, he could 
not better explain the reasons for his vote. 
He must vote with the noble Lord below 
the gangway, because he went the fur- 
thest. it had been his chanee to be off 
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beet, in 1804, when the French Ad- 
miral Villeneuve ought to have let out the 
French flotilla and did not; and he re- 
membered the rueful looks they used to 
direct to the westward at daybreak, ex- 
ting to see twenty or thirty sail of the 
e coming up the Channel, when to the 
best of their belief there were not above 
ten or twelve in the eastern waters to 
oppose to them. In those days the worth 
of the regular militia was felt, and every- 
body knew it to be a most formidable force; 
while all he could recollect of the local 
militia, without meaning to speak slight- 
ingly of anybody, was that nobody knew 
where it was. There were laws of old 
standing for the regular militia, which 
might do very well with such touches of 
alteration as the lapse of time might make 
necessary. But the local militia was never 
of any value except as an embryo force; 
and it was anything but an embryo force 
with which there was a possibility of com- 
ing in contact. On the contrary it was a 
force of 400,000 men, in the highest pos- 
sible state of discipline and equipment. 
He could not agree with a much valued 
friend on the same benches, that no French 
officers would be found to lead this force 
against us, without a declaration of war. 
There was not an officer nor a Frenchman 
that would dare to refuse; and it was mat- 
ter of notoriety that one of the most emi- 
nent of the French generals, no long time 
ago, had offered himself to try the issue 
of a point on London. The French had 
also avowed the ground on which they 
should dispense with a declaration of 
war. Our fathers ate sour grapes, and 
the teeth of the children are set on edge. 
That subject was a painful one, and there 
was no necessity to be more explicit. 
On the whole, he was for making the 
greatest possible preparation, always hop- 
ing that we should be disappointed by hav- 
ing no enemy to meet. 

Mr. FOX MAULE said, he could not 
let the opportunity pass without making 
some allusion to the difference between the 

rinciples involved in the two proposals 
fore the House. The object which the 
Government had in view was the introduc- 
tion of a Bill for amending the laws with 
respect to the local militia, which should 
have the effect of providing for this coun- 
try at the cheapest rate, and in a manner 
the least burdensome to the people of this 
country, a foree which could most speedily 
be at the disposal of the Government to 
protect these shores in case of any threat- 
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ened or actual invasion. For the last four 
or five years that had been the principle 
to whith the attention of the Government 
was directed, namely, the establishment of 
a force, similarly constituted to the local 
militia of former days, in which a large 
proportion of the population should be train- 
ed to the use of arms, at a moderate dis- 
tance from their places of residence, form- 
ing in every part of the country a respect- 
able force for the defence of each locality. 
It might be all very well to disparage the 
local militia—or hon. Gentlemen who dis- 
liked that name might call it an army of 
reserve if they pleased—but it was a 
branch of the servige composed of men in 
their own localities, and the object of the 
Government was to interfere as little as 
possible with the usual avocations of those 
people. But the regular militia was a 
totally different thing; and he was as dis- 
tinctly opposed to having the regular mi- 
litia in a time of peace as he would be to 
the addition of 50,000 men to our standing 
Army. Perhaps hon. Gentlemen did not 
know what the compulsory powers of the 
Militia Act were. They compelled a man 
to serve either by ballot or substitute, ren- 
dered him liable to be taken from his fa- 
mily, and carried to any part of the United 
Kingdom, destroying, it might be, all his 
settlements in life, and interrupting his 
usual employment for seven years. It 
might be that he was called out in the 
year in which he was drawn; and every 
precaution might be taken te secure that 
the man shonld be single and without in- 
eumbrance. Well, he was drilled for 
twenty-eight days of the year in which he 
was drawn, and then returned home. Was 
he married meantime, then, perhaps, the 
next year he was embodied, and left his 
wife and perhaps a family behind charge- 
able to the parish. How would the coun- 
try gentlemen like to find themselves 
chargeable with all the expense of main- 
taining the wives and familities of a militia 
which was made to serve as an embodied 
force in any part of England, Scotland, or 
Ireland? Such a course, he asserted, 
should only be resorted to during a time 
of urgent necessity in war. But suppose 
you take the alternative of serving by 
substitutes, where would the substitute 
be after having served the first twenty- 
eight days at drill? Where would he 
be next year? His noble Friend (Vis- 
count Palmerston) said all England was 
not composed of cheats, and they were 
not to suppose that the men who were sub- 
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stitutes would not be honest enough to re- 
appear to fulfil their bargain. He (Mr. 
F. Maule) did not fancy that all England 
was composed of cheats, but he had his 
opinion, that the persons purchased to 
serve as substitutes were very great cheats, 
and in composing a militia in time of peace 
of substitutes, they would be training te 
arms the lowest scum of the population. 
To be sure, if embodied in the time of war, 
and taken into barracks, and subject to 
constant duty under all the restraints of 
the Mutiny Act, these men might be made 
as good soldiers as any, probably; but if 
they took substitutes in time of peace, 
they would get a class of persons who 
ought not to be trusted with the use of 
arms, and whose services could not be ob- 
tained when they were wanted. He wish- 
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ed to see established a force—call it by | 
any name you please—which should be | 
trained for so many days in each year, | 
which should by degrees amount to a large | 
and extensive force, which might, like the | 
yeomanry, with a very trifling drill, be | 
made effective for all purposes to which | 
raw levies could be put. Such a force, | 
too, would lay a foundation for the con-| 
tinual increase of our regular Army, in| 
the case of any war breaking out. If we’! 
had 120,000 men thus drilled to the use, 
of arms, and paraded with a military 
spirit, it would only depend upon the| 
amount of bounty which we chose to offer, | 
whether we could not get many thousands | 
of them to join the regular Army, or the | 
general militia, when it might be found | 
necessary to extend either the one or the | 
other. The Local Militia Act was never | 
extended to Ireland. Such was the ob-) 
plied to Ireland, that it had never been put | 
in force in that country. But there would | 
be no difficulty or hesitation in adopting | 
the same system of arming the population 
of that country for the protection of its | 
shores by a volunteer corps, as was adopted | 
at a former period. He would say to hon. | 
Gentlemen, Beware how, in a time of peace, | 
without absolute necessity, you give any | 
Government the power of embodying a} 
regular militia. They will find a burden 
hanging round their necks infinitely hea- 
vier than they will be inclined to bear; and 
if they do impose upon the people of this 
country the obligation of a regular militia | 
service in a time of peace, they will com- 
mit one of the most unpopular acts that 
ever was undertaken by any House of 
Commons, 


Mr, CHARTERIS said, he intended to 
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vote with the Government, because “he had 
heard nothing in the course of the discus- 
sion which led him to believe he should be 
justified in voting in a manner which should 
prevent the Government from bringing in 
this Bill. That would bea most unusual 
course. After the Bill was brought in, 
the responsibility of the measure would 
rest with the Government, and the House 
might then either reject or amend it. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ and consoli- 
date ’ be there inserted,’’ put, and to. 

Another Amendment pro to be 
made to the Question, by leaving out the 
word “ local,” 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ local” 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 125; Noes 
136: Majority 11. 
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Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill to amend and consolidate the Laws 
res — the Militia ordered. 
orp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I con- 
sider that the Vote to which the House 
has just come, is tantamount to a refusal 
to allow the Government to bring in the 
Bill which they have prepared. It is a 
Bill for the internal defence of the country, 
and, as such, a Bill of the utmost import- 
ance to the country. I cannot, therefore, 
consent to assume the further resporisi- 
bility of the Bill with an alteration in its 
title which I consider objectionable. I in- 
tend, therefore, to relieve myself of all fur- 
ther responsibility with regard to it, and 
shall leave it to the noble Lord, or any one 
else who wishes, to bring in the Bill. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I can- 
not help expressing my extreme surprise 
at such an abdication by the Government 
of their proper functions in this House. 
I presume, it was not without full delibera- 
tion that the Government deemed it to be 
their duty to introduce a measure for the 
better defence of the realm. The only 
difference of opinion between the majority 
of the House and the Government has 
been, whether that measure shall be found- 
ed upon the Act of the 42nd Geo. III. 
or the Act of the 58th Geo. III.—whe- 
ther it shall be founded upon the system 
of a regular militia or of a local militia. 
The noble Lord has stated by his ex- 
planations this evening that his measure 
was so nearly the same as the arrangement 
of the regular militia, that it appeared to 
me—and it has also appeared to the ma- 
jority of the House—that it was inconsist- 
ent with common sense, I may say, to re- 
tain the word ‘‘local ”’ in a measure which, 
in fact, with one exception, was an arrange- 
ment similar to that of the regular militia. 
The noble Lord has admitted substitutes, 
which the Local Militia Act forbids, al- 
though we have indeed heard a very elo- 
quent exposition of the objections to those 
substitutes. The noble Lord stated that 
his plan would admit of substitutes, like 
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the regular militia; he stated that his plan 
would admit of the force being called out 
and embodied in case of war like the 
regular militia; and he admitted —if 1 
understood the noble Lord rightly—that 
in case of war it might be sent to any part 
of the United Kingdom, like the regular 
militia, The only remaining difference 
between us is as to the period during 
which the foree so called out shall be 
liable to remain embodied ; and I ask, if 
that is the caso, is it fitting that the 
Government should shrink from the per- 
formance of their duty—that they should 
throw up, on account of a verbal inei- 
dental alteration of their plan, a measure 
which they ought not to have proposed 
unless they thought that it was really 
essential for the welfare of the country ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have to inform the 
House that at present there is no question 
before it. ° 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, after 
what the noble Lord has said, it is incumbent 
on me to say a few words in explanation. 
The noble Lord says that the measure 
which I explained on a former occasion, and 
again this evening, was so nearly similar 
to the plan which he himself proposed for 
restoring and establishing the militia, that 
he wonders I should throw up the Bill. 
Now if that were the case, I own I should 
think it a most unprecedented course, that, 
because of some difference on minor points 
with regard to this Bill, therefore a majo- 
rity of this House should alter the words 
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of the title of this Bill, thereby implying 
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putting the Government in a minority in 
times of serious import, and with 

to @ serious question, to show that a ma- 
jority of this House had not confidence 
in the existing Administration. I must 
therefore, Sir, conclude by moving that 
Mr. Bernal and Lord Viscodnt Palmerston 
be ordered to bring in the Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Bernal and Viscount Palmer- 
ston do prepare and bring in the Bill.” 

Sir B. HALL: I was one of those who 
gave my vote, and my cordial vote, in fa- 
vour of the Motion of the noble Lord. I 
think the course that was pursued by the 
noble Lord (Lord Palmerston) who sits 
below me was uncalled for and unprece- 
dented; and I think it would have been 
more in accordance with the usages of the 
House, to have allowed my noble Friend 
to introduce this Bill. But, having sup- 
ported my noble Friend on this occasion, I 
cannot go along with him farther. I gave 
my vote in favour of my noble Friend; but 
I intended to give my vote in the future 
stages of the Bill in conjunction with my 
hon. Friend the Member for Montrose. 
But I am not at all satisfied with the con- 
clusion the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government has come to, and I do not 
think he ought to have called on the noble 
Lord below me to bring in this Bill. He 
has stated to the House that we require a 
militia—he has stated, as the head of the 
Government, that we require a further de- 
fence. I do not agree with him there; but 
I think, if the noble Lord states to this 


that a very great change is intended, I} House that we do require defence, he 








am sure that if we were now to bring in| ought either to give up the situation he 
the Bill on the principles of which the Go- holds as a Minister of the Crown, or pro- 
vernment have decided, when that Bill was | ceed with this measure, and I hope the 
printed I should be told, that is not the | conclusion my noble Friend will come to is 
Bill which the noble Lord intended, and ; this—that he will at once give up office; 
other provisions must be introduced. Sir, | and when my hon. and gallant Friend the 
is that a position for a Government to hold? | Member for Bradford say she has the great- 
I think I made a great admission when I | est horror of a foreign force landing in this 
said that, with regard to all the details of | country, but that he has a still greater 
this Bill, when it was before the House, I horror of a Protectionist Government com- 
should be ready to listen to any amend-| ing into power, I say that I have no such 
ments; I should be ready even to submit horror. We shall see them try their hand 
it toa Select Committee for further consid-} at government; and I hope my noble 
eration. But if I am to be stopped at the! Friend, after the decision that has been 
threshold—if I am to be told at the com- come to, will not merely abandon the Bill, 
mencement that this House has no confi-/| but, in consequence of the vote that has 
dence in us—then, Sir, it is impossible for | been carried against him, will take that 
us to go on with this measure [ Cheers]. I constitutional course which he has always 
hear hon. Gentlemen cheer that observa- | taken, and at once intimate his desire no 
tion, thereby implying clearly that the longer to preside over the councils of the 
noble Lord was wrong in what he said, and | Sovereign. 

that it was intended, by this Vote, and by | Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I merely 
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rise to say that I thought I had made my 
meaning sufficiently plain. I stated that 
I took it for granted, from the result of 
this Vote, that the Ministers no longer 
ssed the confidence of this House; 
and the result of Ministers no longer pos- 
sessing the cdhfidence of this House will 
be that the usual course will follow. You 
said, Sir, a little time ago, that there was 
no Motion before the House, when I moved 
that Mr. Bernal and Lord Palmerston be 
ordered to bring in the Bill. Of course I 
do not mean to impose that responsibility 
upon the noble Lord, and I now beg to 
withdraw the Motion. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


DIFFERENTIAL DUES ACTS. 

‘Order for Committee read; House in 
Committee. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he rose to 
move a Resolution, that a Bill be brought 
in to enable Her Majesty to abolish, under 
certain conditions, the differential duties 
on foreign ships. By the law as it at 
present stood, treaties of reciprocity with 
foreign countries, must be signed before 
terms of reciprocity could be granted. 
Now they had long been in communication 
with the Government of Spain upon this 
subject, with regard to which many just 
complaints had been made by our mer- 
chants, that English ships were not put 
on the same footing in their ports as 
Spanish ships in our ports. The Spanish 
Government had all along said they had 
nothing to do with English laws; that 
they were willing to agree to terms of 
reciprocity, but that they would not enter 
into any Treaty. Of late a diplomatic 
convention had been entered into on the 
subject, and the Government proposed to 
be allowed by this measure to make the 
agreement with them without a Treaty. 
He might, if it were necessary, state that 
this was not the first occasion when incon- 
veniences had arisen out of the existing 
Act. A few years ago one of the South 
American States made the same difficulty, 
and he thought it would be obvious to the 
House that the meaning of the Act would 
be carried out if the advantages of reci- 
procity were allowed wherever Her Ma- 
jesty received satisfactory evidence that 
our ships were treated in foreign ports on 
the same footing with the ships of other 
countries. 

Mr. HERRIES said, he understood 
this measure to be one of form, and not of 
substance; that it was to do for Spain, 
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under a Convention, what the Act required 
to be done by Treaty. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and seeing that the Bill was 
only a question of form, he had no objec- 
tion to accede to the proposition of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE begged to state, 
that the Bill was not to be confined to 
Spain, but extended to other countries in 
similar circumstances. 


Mr. HUME thought it was right this 
Bill should pass, but he complained that 
this reciprocity convention would throw 
upon the Consolidated Fund a sum of from 
30,0007. to 40,0000., which had hitherto 
been paid by Spain. He thought they 
ought to take some steps to free themselves 
from this charge. 

« Resolved—That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, That leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to enable Her Majesty to abolish otherwise 
than by Treaty on condition of Reciprocity Diffe- 
rential Duties on Foreign Ships.” 

House resumed. 

Resolution reported :—Bill ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Labouchere and Mr. 
Cornewall Lewis. 


COLONIAL ECCLESIASTICAL LAWS. 

Order for Committee read; House in 
Committee. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he rose to 
move a preliminary resolution, in order to 
enable him to lay on the table a Bill, as 
to the principles of which he did not appre- 
hend there would be any objections. Under 
the present circumstances he would not 
persevere even in taking this preliminary 
step, if he thought the Bill was likely to 
give rise to any objection. He did not see 
his hon. Friend the Under Secretary for 
the Colonies in the House, but he had been 
careful to communicate with him, and the 
Bill had obtained his approbation. The 
object of the Bill was simply to relieve 
members of the Church in communion 
with the Church of England in the Colo- 
nies from certain supposed legal disabil- 
ities, which prevented them from taking 
those measures for the local management 
of their own affairs that other religious bo- 
dies in the Colonies were in the habit of 
exercising. He did not mean to give 
them any legislative power; he did not 
propose in any way to interfere with the 
colonial legislatures doing whatever they 
thought fit; he only proposed to relieve 
them from that which all must admit was 
most desirable—that was to relieve them 
from certain difficulties which arose from 
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the state of the law in this country, con- 
cerning which doubts existed whether it 
extended to the Colonies, and out of which 
doubts had arisen great practical confusion 
and inconvenience. 

Mr. HUME said, he looked upon all 
these matters with great jealousy, for he 
was against interference with the religious 
matters in the Colonies at all; but if he 
understood the explanations of the right 
hon. Gentleman rightly, it would not pre- 
clude the Colonies from regulating their 
own affairs. With that understanding he 
had no difficulty in agreeing to the Motion. 

Mra. GLADSTONE said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s observation was strictly correct, 
or rather, he might have gone further, for 
the object of the Bill was to enable the 
Colonies to settle their own affairs—that 
the ecclesiastical affairs of the Colony 
should be locally managed in the same 
way as the civil affairs were locally man- 
aged. 

«¢ Resolved—That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, That leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to relieve Bishops in the Colonies in com- 
munion with the Church of England, and the 
Clergy and Laity in communion with them, in 
respect to legal doubts or disabilities affecting the 
management of their Church affairs.” 


House resumed. 

Resolution reported :—Bill ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Oswald. 

The House adjourned at half after Nine 
o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 23, 1852. 


Minures.] Pustic Buu.—1* Drainage and Em- 
bankment of Lands. 


COUNTY COURTS FURTHER EXTENSION 
; BILL—EXPLANATION. 


Lorpv BROUGHAM said, he had taken 
into consideration certain suggestions which 
had been offered to him by some of his 
noble and learned Friends with respect to 
the County Courts further Extension Bill, 
and having also had some communication 
with County Court Judges, he was happy 
to say he thought they had been enabled 
to frame a clause which would meet the 
difficulty pointed out by a noble Friend of 
his, without falling into any other difficulty, 
on the important subject of costs. The 
ninth clause of the Bill had been by some 
thought to be sufficient, but it was not 
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really sufficient, and it would be necessary 
to frame a different provision on the sub- 
ject. At the bringing up of the Report he 
would propose a clause to mect the diffi- 
culty that had arisen on this important 
question. 


RESIGNATION OF THE MINISTRY, 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: My 
Lords, I rise for the purpose of moving 
that the Order of the Day, which stands 
for Friday next, for the appointment of a 
Committee to consider the Affairs of the 
East India Company, be discharged. My 
Lords, in making that Motion, your Lord- 
ships will readily anticipate that the ground 
on which I make it is a cireumstance which 
must be already known to all of your Lord- 
ships, namely, that all Her Majesty’s pre- 
sent Ministers hoid office only until their 
successors shall have been appointed. My 
Lords, in making this announcement, [ 
certainly am most anxious to make no 
observation whatever calculated to excite 
any difference of opinion, or even to pro- 
voke any sort of discussion. I should wish 
so to abstain under any circumstances, but 
more especially in the absence of a noble 
Earl—a noble and much valued friend of 
mine in all times, though a political oppo- 
nent—from whom I have within the last 
hour heard that he has accepted office, and 
is engaged in forming a new Administra- 
tion—a task in which, although it is im- 
neti for me to give him any assistance, 

am sure I should be the last man to 
create in his path, were it even in my 
power, the slightest shade of impediment. 
I will say that it is not my wish to offer 
any obstruction to the formation of that or 
any other Administration under the pre- 
sent circumstances; for we have been of 
late daily informed that, independent of 
that Administration which is now being 
formed, there are concealed in this country 
many anonymous Administrations—equally 
able and willing to undertake the duty of 
conducting Her Majesty’s affairs, but at 
the same time too modest to make their 
names known, as well as their pretensions. 
I have before this stated my opinion—and 
every hour’s reflection since has confirmed 
that opinion—that the retention of office 
and the prolongation of official existence 
by a Government which does not obtain 
that amount and steadiness of support 
which are necessary to enable it to con- 
duct with efficiency the Queen’s affairs, 
not only ceases to be a good, but be- 





comes productive of evil to the country. 
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Therefore, my Lords, the very moment I 
was apprised by my noble Friend at the 
head of the Government, on Saturday 
morning, that in consequence of what had 
the night before, he was disposed 
without further delay to resign into Her 
Majesty’s hands the trust that She had 
confided to him, I instantly signified my 
entire acquiescence in, and approbation of, 
that course being adopted; and I am au- 
thorised to state that when it was subse- 
quently communicated on the same day to 
the rest of my Colleagues, they unani- 
mously and unhesitatingly concurred in 
that opinion. My Lords, I do not know 
that on this subject it is necessary for me 
to say more. What I have said I have 
said on behalf of the Government with 
which | have been connected, and it is due 
to the Colleagues with whom I have had 
the honour and happiness to act; but, my 
Lords, considering the position in which I 
feel myself to stand, and considering that 
it is, I will say most improbable—I ought 
perhaps to use a stronger word—that I 
shonld again under any circumstances ad- 
dress your Lordships from this bench, I 
may be permitted to add a few words upon 
that part of the communication I have to 
make to your Lordships. My Lords, al- 
though as long as I have life and health 
for it, I shall consider it a duty not to re- 
main indifferent to the proceedings of this 
House upon the great impending questions 
in times most eventful, and which I am 
afraid will long continue to be eventful, 
although I may, in discharge of that duty, 
take some part in the discussions of the 
most momentous interest, and upon one of 
those questions if it should come hereafter 
to be presented to your Lordships-—it will 
be most satisfactory to me to give my 
Opinion on that question to your Lord- 
ships’ House, unbiassed and untrammelled 
by any official relations; nevertheless, whilst 
‘attending for such objects,’I think the 
time has arrived when I may reasonably 
dispense with a constant, or, if I may use 
the expression in reference to the situa- 
tion I have held for several years past, a 
compulsory attendance upon the proceed- 
ings of this House. With that feeling I 
cannot sit down on this occasion without, 
in the first place, thanking all my noble 
Friends whom I now see sitting around 
me—both personal and political—for the 
warmth and cordiality of that support which 
from them I have constantly experienced. 
But, my Lords, I must also add that I shall 
quit this House deeply indebted to the 


The Marquess of Lansdowne 
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House at large, and to the great major- 
ity—indeed, I will say to all the noble 
Lords opposite—for the invariable kind- 
ness, courtesy, and forbearance which each 
and every of them have displayed towards 
me. It has been my lot—and I hope it 
will always continue to be my lot—to 
see during that time generally observed 
in the proceedings of this House that 
absence of all violence of temper, that 
absence of all acrimony of feeling, which 
I am sure is essential to the dignity 
of your Lordships’ House. If I have in 
any degree assisted to maintain it, it will 
be to me a source of constant satisfaction, 
convinced as I am that it is by observing 
that course and thus characterising your 
proceedings, your Lordships will best main- 
tain that authority in the country which you 
derive from its constitution; an authority 
which, whatever may be said to the con- 
trary, it ought to be the wish of all the 
sane part of this country you should con- 
tinue to enjoy. I say of the sane part of 
this country, because all that portion at least 
of the public has had oceasion within. the 
last few years to see that there is no 
country with institutions more or less si- 
milar to those which give your Lordships 
a place here, and where these institutions 
have been hastily abolished, in which after 
the lapse of a few years, it has not been 
found most desirable to reconstruct them, 
but in which it has not been at the same 
time found that it is much more easy to 
destroy than to create. I entertain the 
most ardent hope that under whatever Go- 
vernment this country is placed, your Lord- 
ships will continue to maintain a course 
which entitles you to the respect of the 
country. I am confident that by deserv- 
ing that respect you will continue to ob- 
tain it. My Lords, having ventured to say 
this much in stating to you the situation 
in which I now find myself, I have only 
to add that it is my intention to propose to 
your Lordships that, on rising to-night (if 
I hear of no objection to it), the House 
shall adjourn till Friday. After the com- 
munication I have had from the noble Earl, 
and to which I have alluded, it is necessuty 
to take this course; but if there be any 
judicial business, or any business of an or- 
dinary character that it may be found con- 
venient to attend to, I conceive there can 
be no objection to your Lordships adjourn- 
ing from day ‘to day, with the perfect un- 
derstanding that until Friday next no pub- 
lie business shall be transacted. I do not 
make my Motion at present until I hear 
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whether there is any objection to the course 
I propose to take. 

The Eart of MALMESBURY: My 
Lords, though it may appear unbecoming 
in me to offer any remarks on the obser- 
vations that have been made by the noble 
Marquess opposite, I cannot refrain from 
expressing my eonviction that, on this side 
of the House, we feel both pride and plea- 
sure at the manner in which the noble 
Marquess has addressed your Lordships. 
We cannot but feel pride and pleasure 
when the noble Marquess has told us that 
on both sides of the House, during the 
political contests which have raged, he has 
witnessed a desire to give neither pain nor 
offence, and that those constant examples 
of courtesy and dignity have been given by 
your Lordships which are so becoming and 
necessary in every Member of your Lord- 
ships’ House. I am sure I can on the 
other side say with truth, that I have never 
seen any other than a similar example of 
courtesy and dignity displayed by the noble 
Marquess. I trust that the words which 
the noble Marquess has spoken to-day 
will long be remembered by your Lord- 
ships, as coming, I think, from the highest 
authority in this House, both in expe- 
rience, in dignity of bearing, and in cour- 
tesy of manner. In times of difficulty, 
and in the diseussion of exciting questions, 
I trust his words will be remembered, not 
only by those who have had the same ex- 
perietice as the noble Marquess, but also 
by my younger Friends behind me, because 
I am convinced that nothing but good can 
arise from the words which the noble Mar- 
quess has spoken to-night. I have only 
to hope that if the course of events should 
prevent the noble Marquess from again 
oecupying the bench on which he is now 
sitting, we shall not, at all events for many 
years, lose the great, the valuable, and the 


important assistance which he is capable of | 


giving us in our deliberations, and that he 
will long continue to afford us, in this de- 
liberative assembly, the benefit of his ad- 


vice, and the valuable examples of his} 


virtues and of his eloquence. 

Lory CAMPBELL said, that of course, 
in the present state of affairs, it would be 
quite improper that their Lordships should 
consider any question of a party or politi- 
cal nature; but there was a Bill about 
going before Committee, for enn the 
Procedure of the Courts of Common Law, 


which men of all political parties supported. 
It was of great importance that that Bill 
should pass, because the’ day was fixed for 
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its coming into operation in the Bill itself, 


namely, the 15th of April, the first day of 
next term. He begged therefore to move 
that the Committee on that Bill might 
meet notwithstanding any adjournment of 
the House, and that proposition would not 
at all interfere with the Motion of his 
noble Friend. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR objected 
to the proposition of the noble and learned 
Lord. The Bill was of importance, involv- 
ing questions of vast interest, and he could 
not therefore accede to the Motion. 

Lorp CAMPBELL: After the obser- 
vation of my noble and learned Friend, I 
shall withdraw my Motion. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: As 
my noble and learned Friend (Lord Camp- 
bell) has yielded to the objection of my 
noble and learned Friend on the woolsack, 
I beg to move that the House do now 
adjourn until Friday. 

House adjourned to Friday next. 


— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 23, 1852. 


Mrxvures.] New Memser Sworn.—John Isaac 
Heard, Esq., for Kinsale. 


CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 

Mr. HUME said, the House would re- 
member that last year he asked whether 
it was the intention of Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment to bring to England the obelisk 
known under the name of Cleopatra’s Nee- 
dle, which had been presented by the late 
Mehemet Ali, Pasha of Egypt, to George 
IV. A letter was addressed to the Pasha 
signifying the pleasure of George IV. to 
accept his present. A promise was made 
that inquiries should be instituted to ascer- 
tain the best means of transmitting the 
obelisk to England. At the request of 
several persons who were very anxious to 
have the obelisk brought to England, he 
wished to ask whether any steps had been 
taken for that purpose ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER, in answer to the question of the 
hon. Member, begged to say that. last 
year inquiry was made by the Government 
as to the possibility of removing Cleo- 
patra’s Needle, and also whether it was 
worth while to remove it to this country. 
The answer received to that question, from 
the parties best qualified to give it, was, 
that they did not think it was worth while 
incurring the expense and trouble of bring- 
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ing the obelisk to England. But upon this 
point the Government had not yet come to 
a decision. 

Mr. HUME said, that the expense of 
removal would not exceed 10,0001. 


RESIGNATION OF THE MINISTRY. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL rose and spoke 
as follows :—Mr. Speaker;—Sir, after the 
occurrences of last Friday night the House 
will be prepared for the announcement I 
have now to make. Ata meeting of Her 
Majesty’s servants on Saturday we con- 
sidered what course it was incumbent on 
us to pursue. It appeared to us that it 
was impossible for us to carry on satisfac- 
torily the business of the Government in 
this House after the event of the preceding 
night. We considered the alternative of 
advising Her Majesty to use Her preroga- 
tive to dissolve Parliament. But we con- 
ceived that there were such grave objections 
to such a course, that we declined to advise 
the Crown to take that step. We therefore 
determined, promptly and humbly, to lay 
our resignations before Her Majesty, which 
I accordingly did on the same afternoon. 
Her Majesty was graciously pleased to ac- 
cept our resignations, and has since sent 
for the Earl of Derby, who, I understand, 
has undertaken the task of forming a Go- 
vernment. And, therefore, we now only 
hold office until our successors are ap- 
pointed by Her Majesty. Sir, after this 
statement, I do not wish to recur to the 
various events which have taken place 
since the commencement of the Session, 
and which may form, perhaps, the subject 
of debate hereafter. But, Sir, I cannot 
conclude what I have to say on this occa- 
sion, without expressing my sincere thanks 
to those hon. Gentlemen who have sup- 
ported Her Majesty’s Government, and 
who, during upwards of five ‘years, have 
enabled me to sustain a burden to which, 
I must confess, I was otherwise totally un- 
equal. Having their confidence, and hav- 
ing had the advantage of their support, I 
have been enabled, during that period, so 
to conduct affairs, that we shall not leave 
them, now, in any great branch of our do- 
mestic or our foreign relations, in a situa- 
tion of which we need be at all ashamed. 
I wish further to say, with respect to one 
of my Colleagues to whom I am particular- 
ly indebted, that it is to the temperate wis- 
dom and to the respected character of the 
Marquess of Lansdowne that the Govern- 
ment have owed the facility of being en- 
abled to carry measures of great impor- 
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tance through the House of Lords, where 
a Ministry composed of the party to which 
I belong does not usually command the 
support of a majority. Sir, as I have 
said I do not wish to recur to past events, 
or indeed to dwell upon anything which 
may raise a difference of opinion now in 
this House. As to the future, I shall only 
say that I shal! think it my duty to oppose, 
out of office, as I have opposed in office, any 
restoration of the duties on corn, whether 
under the name of protection or of re- 
venue. That I shall think it my duty to sup- 
port an extension of the suffrage to those 
who are fitted to exercise the franchise for 
the welfare of the country, believing aa I 
do that such an extension will add strength 
and solidity to our Parliamentary system. 
I will say further that I shall always use 
the little influence that I may possess, for 
the maintenance of the blessings of peace. 
I have only further to say that, since I 
came into the House, I have had a com- 
munication from the Earl of Derby, stat- 
ing that it is his wish, for the convenience 
of the official arrangements which he has 
been charged to make by Her Majesty, 
that this House should adjourn till Friday 
next. In compliance with that wish, and 
for the promotion of the publie conve- 
nience, I, therefore, now move that this 
House at its rising do adjourn to Friday 
next. 

Mr. HUME said, it was only fit and 
proper that those who were entrusted with 
the formation of the Ministry siould have 
time to make their arrangements. What 
he rose for was simply to express a hope 
that the House, when it met on Friday 
next, would have the opportunity of. hear- 
ing from the new Ministry an explanation 
of the policy on which they proposed to 
carry on the Government. He said this 
because he had heard a rumour that it was 
intended that that House should not have 
the opportunity of meeting again. For 
himself, he was not wedded to party. If 
they brought in good measures he should 
support them, and if they brought in bad 
measures he should oppose them,’ He was 
not wedded to either party, but was the 
strenuous advocate of liberal measures, 
carrying out free trade further than it was 
now carried; and he could only say he 
should be sadly disappointed if he did 
not hear from Her Majesty’s intended 
Ministers some explanation of what they 
meant to do. If they were hostile to free 


trade, let them have the candour to state 
it, but do not let them go to the country 
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without a knowledge of what their policy | 

was to be. | 
The House adjourned at a quarter be- 

fore Six o’clock till Friday. 


~_— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 27, 1851. 


Minvtes.] Took the Oaths—preseribed by the 
Act of 10th Geo. IV., to be taken by Peers 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion—the 
rd Stafford ; and sat first after the Death of 

his Father. 








THE MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 

The Eart of DERBY: My Lords, the 
place from which I have now the honour 
of addressing your Lordships, at once not 
only affords # justification for my rising 
upon this occasion, but imposes upon me, 
as I conceive, the duty of endeavouring to 
state as shortly and as distinctly as I can, 
and with as much frankness as may be in 
my power, and no more reserve than is 
imposed upon me by the position which 
I hold, to state not only the motives which 
have induced me to accept the arduous task 
which I thought myself bound not to de- 
cline, but also, as far as I can, to lay 
before your Lordships an outline of the 
course which, having undertaken such a} 





responsibility, I feel it incumbent on me | 


to pursue. 

But before I proceed I feel desirous— 
indeed I cannot deny myself the gratifica- 
tion—in the presence of the noble Mar- 
quess opposite (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe), of expressing to him that which, 
not having been present in the House, 1 
could not express at the last meeting. of 
your Lordships, my grateful thanks for the 
kind and friendly terms in which he alluded 
to my present acceptance of office. My 
Lords, to any man accepting the high 
office I have now the honour to hold, such 
terms of commendation could not but have 
been welcome from whatever quarter they 
might come; but they are peculiarly gratify- 
ing to me in a public, and also in a private, 
capacity, as coming from one to whom, 
since my earliest boyhood, I have been ac- 
eustomed to look up with hereditary respect 
and deference—for whom as years rolled 
on those feelings were ripened into sincere 
personal respect and esteem; and of whom 
I am proud to say, that the circumstances 
which have separated our political con- 
nection have not, either on his part or 
on mine, in the slightest degree impaired 
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our private friendship. My Lords, I hope 
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that this is only a single example of many 
that might be cited, that, amidst all the 
conflicts of parties in this free country, 
men entertaining opinions far more widely 
different than those which have separated 
the noble Marquess and myself, may con- 
tinue to entertain for one another feelings 
of personal regard unembittered by the 
contentions of party, and that, however 
different may be the views which a sense 
of public duty may compel us to maintain, 
there is nothing in this diversity of opinion 
which may dissever the personal friendship 


| of English gentlemen. I have been told— 


and I hope the noble Marquess may have 
been misunderstood—I am told the noble 
Marquess intimated, on the last occasion 
of your meeting, his intention of shortly 
retiring from the active pursuits of political 
life, and. those political duties which have 
been so. long discharged by him with such 
signal ability and success. Now if the dif- 
ference of opinion between man and man 
can diminish the feelings of personal friend- 
ship for each other, it is impossible that 
such could be the case between me and 
the noble Marquess, who—and I am sure 
that I am only expressing the feeling of 
every individual in this House—has won 
the esteem and confidence, and I might 
almost say the affection, of every one of 
your Lordships who has witnessed the firm 
and uncompromising, the dignified, and 
yet the perfectly friendly and courteous 
manner, in which he has discharged for so 
long a period his high functions in this 
House. It must be an encouragement to 
future statesmen that they should be able 
to point to his example, and see how, after 
a period of, I believe, nearly fifty years 
spent ‘in the public service, a statesman 
ean retire with the friendship, the warm 
and cordial friendship of his political asso- 
ciates, with the cordial and sincere esteem 
of his political opponents, and with a char- 
acter unblemished by a single stain on his 
political virtue or private honour. 

My Lords, having thus relieved my mind 
of the debt of gratitude which I felt was 
due to the noble Marquess, I must pro- 
ceed to a far more arduous portion of the 
task which I have now to perform. 

My Lords, it is unnecessary for me to 
trouble your Lordships with any specula- 
tion or any statement of mine as to the 
occurrences which may have led to the 
downfall of the late Administration. Un- 
doubtedly, my Lords, although there had 
been a general expectation that the resig- 
nation of Her Majesty’s late advisers was 
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not far distant, I, for one, so little expect- 
ed that such an event would occur on the 
icular occasion which gave rise to it, 
that, as most of your Lordships are per- 
haps aware, I had, at the time, actually 
gone down to the country for the purpose 
of spending three or four days. I shall 
not attempt to speculate as to whether the 
se vote arrived at by the other 
ouse on last Friday night, led to that 
determination of Her Majesty’s late Go- 
vernment, or whether other reasons had 
led them previously to form that deter- 
mination, which was only confirmed by 
that vote. It was on Saturday that I 
received the, to me, surprising intelligence 
of the result of the division in the House 
of Commons, and of the consequent resig- 
nation of Her Majesty’s Ministers. On 
the evening of that day I had the honour 
of receiving from Her Majesty a command 
to wait on Her at the Palace at half-past 
two o'clock on the following day. My 
Lords, I had then to consider not what 
course it was my interest, but what course 
it was my public duty to pursue. I had to 
weigh deliberately and candidly on the one 
side all the overwhelming difficulties of 
the situation in which I was placed—all 
the awful responsibility of the task which 
I felt I might be called upon to perform; 
and I had to weigh on the other side what 
appeared to me the still more awful re- 
sponsibility, if it could be imputed to me 
that from personal feelings and an unwill- 
ingness to take on myself either labour or 
responsibility, I had left by my act the 
Queen and the country in the present times 
without an Administration, however un- 
worthy it might be. The noble Lord oppo- 
site will excuse me for saying that I saw 
little prospect of any other Administration 
being speedily formed; and, further, that 
I saw little prospect of advantage from the 
resignation of the late Ministry being 
speedily followed by their resumption of 
the reins of Government; and I therefore 
felt, that, however unequal to the task, 
however great the difficulties that might 
stand in the way—difficulties arising from 
my own position, and from those who, agree- 
ing with me in opinion, are still unable to 
command a majority in the other House of 
Parliament—still, great as all these diffi- 
culties were, deliberately weighing and not 
overlooking them, I felt it my first duty to 
my Sovereign and my country to deter- 
mine that at this time the country should not 
be without an Administration; and it was 
not, my Lords, without a deep conscious- 
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ness of the responsibility I was ineurring, 
nor without a thorough conviction of my 
own inability to perform adequately the 
duties I was about to undertake, that I at 
once intimated to Her Most Gracious Ma- 
jesty, on receiving Her commands to that 
effect, my readiness to attempt the task of 
the formation of a Ministry. 

My Lords, by the concurrence of almost 
all those friends to whom I felt it to be my 
duty to apply, I was able, on the following 
day, to lay before Her Majesty an outline 
of the Administration; and in the course 
of the four days since elapsed I have been 
able to submit to and obtain the approval 
of Her Majesty to the list of those friends 
whom I have selected to discharge the 
prineipal offices of the Government. 

At the same time, the Government being 
so formed, I feel it necessary that I should 
state to you, my Lords, frankly, freely, and 
without reserve, the course of poliey whieh 
I shall deem it my imperative duty to follow. 

My Lords, with regard to the Foreign 
Relations of this country, I am sure there 
is not one amongst your Lordships, and few 
indeed in the country, who will not ear- 
nestly desire to see maintained the blessings 
of universal peace. There is not one of my 
noble Friends who will not think that every 
effort on the part of Government should be 
made with a view to averting the remotest 
chance of incurring the miseries of war. 
My Lords, in my humble opinion that de- 
sire of preserving peace is not best sup- 
ported by displays of large military and 
naval forces, by the assumption of an at- 
titude of hostility, or by making prepar- 
ations as if for war; neither, on the other 
hand, is the maintenance of peace to be se- 
eured by the adoption of the Utopian theo- 
ries in which some gentlemen indulge, of uni- 
versal disarmament; or, if not of universal 
disarmament, of placing this country in a 


My Lords, I believe that peace will be best 
maintained by observing to all Foreign 
Powers— whether powerful or weak—a 
calm, temperate, deliberate, and concilia- 
tory course of conduct, not in acts alone, 
but in words also; by adhering with strict 
fidelity to the spirit and the letter of the 
obligations imposed upon us by treaty, and 
by respecting the independenee of all na- 
tions, whether great or small, as well as by 
admitting their full right to regulate to 
their own will the internal affairs of their 
own administration. My Lords, I believe 
the constitution under which we have the 
happiness to live, is of all imaginable con- 








position in which it is incapable of defence. ~ 
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stitutions the best adapted to secure the 
happiness and the liberty of the greatest 
number; and I should be glad to see our 
example diffusing itself through other na- 
tions and countries, and that the admira- 
tion which our constitution excites should 
cause it to be generally followed, But 
I hold, my Lords, that we have no 
right as @ nation, to entertain particular 
prejudices, or particular sympathies, for 
this or that course of government that 
other countries may think fit to adopt, be 
these courses or forms of government the 
most absolute despotism, limited monarchy, 
constitutional republic, or, if such a thing 
could endure, absolute red republicanism; 
that which is the choice of a nation, so far 
as it affects its individual and internal con- 
cerns alone, it is the duty of a British Go- 
vernment to recognise, My Lords, I con- 
cur entirely in the observations that were 
made with great truth and dignity a few 
days ago by the noble Earl the late Secre- 
tary of the Foreign Department (Earl 
Granville), namely, that in our conduct of 
affairs with foreign nations, there is far 
more dignity, if any of the subjects of these 
realms conceive themselves to be injured by 
a foreign Power, in acting with forbearance 
than with violence—the dignified course in 
public as in private life is at. onee to offer, 
without waiting to be asked for it, such re- 
paration as the circumstances of the case, 
and our own conscience, may show to be 
right, On the other hand, I am convineed 
that if we or any of the subjects of this realm 
have reason to complain of the conduct of 
any foreign country, the course is plain and 
simple: frankly and temperately to state 
the complaint we have to make, not in- 
dulging in vituperation and intemperance 
of language, but submitting equally to the 
honour and justice of other countries the 
claim we should be the first to acknow- 
ledge ourselves, I caunot but think, my 
Lords, that steadily acting on that princi- 
ple, alike in reference to powerful as to 
weak nations, we shall be able not merely 
to maintain the blessing of peace, but also 
to place this country in an attitude of sin- 
cere friendship with the other nations of 
the world. 

But, my Lords, the more I entertain 
this belief and hope that the preservation 
of peace and good understanding will con- 
tinue amongst the nations of Europe; yet 
in proportion to this conviction, I feel it 
our duty, as a Government, not to omit 
those precautions which have been adopted 
by our predecessors for placing this coun- 
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try in a position by the internal organisa- 
tion of its domestic affairs to be freed 
from the possibility of hostile apprehension. 
My Lords, I believe that our naval forees 
were never in a better or more effective 
condition than it is at this moment. I 
believe that for all , whether as 
regards the protection of our own shores, 
the defence of the numerous and distant 
Colonies which form our Empire, or for the 
protection of that extended commerce 
which crosses every sea and fills every port 
in the wide world, I believe that for all 
such purposes our Navy was never in @ 
more effective state than it is now. Our 
regular Army is also, I am happy to in- 
form your Lordships, in a state of perfeet 
efficiency, so far as its numbers are con- 
cerned. I repeat the words—*‘so far as 
its numbers are concerned,” for, as to the 
duties which it has to perform, there is no 
Army in the world on which so heavy a 
load of military duties falls. But, m 

Lords, efficient as our Army is, well quali- 
fied as those are who constitute it, for the 
performance of the effective duties of their 
profession, that Army numerically—and I 
am rejoiced at the faet—cannot excite le- 
gitimately the apprehension or jealousy of 
any foreign Power. My Lords, the genius 
and disposition of the people of this coun- 
try are hostile to a large standing Army. 
England has no desire of aggression, has 
no wish for extending her dominion by 
force of arms; much less has she any 
longing to engage in unnecessary quarrels 
with other countries, requiring a large in- 
crease of her military force. She, there- 
fore, feels that to her a large standing 
Army is unnecessary. I know and feel, 
my Lords, what is due to the honour and 
character of this country; and I know and 
feel that, if it were threatened with hostile 
aggression, England, Scotland, and Ireland 
would rise as one man to defend it, and to 
repel the invader, I feel, my Lords, that 
thousands of loyal and gallant hearts would 
instantly rush to the rescue. I feel that 
we may rely with the utmost confidence 
upon the loyal hearts of the British people, 
who, I am sure, will rush at once, in case 
of necessity, to the service of the country; 
but, at the same time, it is impossible to 
deny that, if they are not a disciplined and 
organised force, they will meet any attempt 
of foreign aggression under fearful disad- 
vantages. My Lords, various occasions 
have arisen before when propositions were 
made, not for creating, but for reorgan- 
ising an old constitutional foree, which has 
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been always relied on for the internal mili- 
tary protection of the country; but I think 
it is unfortunate that those propositions 
have been always made under the pressure 
of some immediate anxiety or apprehension 
of some immediate danger, and that when 
the anxiety and apprehension had passed 
away, all ideas as to the necessity of the 
recaution passed away too, and vanished 
ikea dream. In such a course there is a 
double disadvantage. If the measures for 
the organisation of a new military force, 
which cannot be aggressive, but is of ne- 
cessity defensive, be taken in haste—if 
the preparations which its organisation 
requires be adopted under the pressure of 
immediate necessity, then the preparations 
are attended with a very large expense; 
in the next place, they would probably be 
too late to meet the anticipated danger; 
and in the third place, from being hastily 
adopted, the provisions themselves would 
probably be inadequate. Besides, there is 
this further disadvantage in such a course. 
The very fact of your taking extraordinary 
precautions at once increases the panic and 
alarm which has given rise to the necessity 
for making them on the part of the Go- 
vernment, and tend in turn to excite the 
jealousy of those foreign Powers against 
whose supposed or intended aggression it 
is placing itself on its guard. Therefore, 
my Lords, the more confident I feel of the 
peace of Europe, the more I would urge 
upon your Lordships the imperative ne- 
cessity at this time, and not when the 
next apprehension may occur—but now at 
this time—of taking the necessary mea- 
sures, with due deliberation and sufficient 
romptitude, for giving, not a large mi- 
itary force to the country, but for giv- 
ing, at all events, that organisation and 
that discipline which in times of danger, 
may be necessary for our defence. My 
Lords, I rejoice to think that, for the 
maintenance of the tranquillity of this 
country, no military foree, regular or ir- 
regular, is, or is likely to be, required. 
On many memorable occasions, and more 
particularly on one within the last three 
or four years, the people of this coun- 
try have shown, in a manner exciting the 
admiration and wonder of foreign na- 
tions, that the peace and tranquillity of 
England may be safely intrusted to the 
loyalty of the people themselves. I believe 
that this is not owing to the ability of its 
rulers—I am sure that it is not the number 
of our forces which keeps this country in 
tranquillity and contentment, but it is a 
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due and frank appreciation on the part of 
Her Majesty’s subjects in every class of 
the community, of the inestimable value 
of those institutions under which they have 
the happiness to live, and a deep-seated 
conviction that under those institutions 
not only the just prerogatives of the Crown, 
but also the dearest liberties of the people, 
are preserved secure and inviolate. Under 
these institutions we are not only free and 
tranquil at home, but are, as we have 
always been — and God forbid that we 
should ever cease to be!—an ark of refuge 
for those whose misfortunes have driven 
them as exiles from their own homes to 
seek protection here. My Lords, with the 
disturbances and distractions of foreign 
countries we have nothing whatever to do; 
but when from those disturbances and dis- 
tractions exiles and fugitives reach our 
shores they have always a right to claim, 
and I hope they will long continue to claim 
from us, the frank hospitality of England. 
But I say also, on the other hand, that it 
is the bounden duty of all who, flying from 
the misfortunes of foreign countries, find 
here a safe and tranquil asylum, not to 
abuse the rights of hospitality, and, above 
all, not to compromise the interests of this 
nation, which receives them into its hos- 
pitable arms, by organising here against 
their own country measures which they 
must know they can only carry on in safety 
under the shelter and protection of English 
law. I say, further, that it is not only the 
right but the duty of Governmext, without 
descending to a system—I must use a 
French word for it, for, thank God, we 
have not an English one which expresses 
it—of espionage, or surveillance, which is 
averse to all the feelings of the country— 
it is, I say, our duty as a Government to 
keep guard over the conduct of . such 
persons as are disposed to abuse our hos- 
pitality; and if the fact of any plan hostile 
to the Government of their native land 
comes to the knowledge of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, it is our duty to put the 
foreign Government so menaced in pos- 
session of the facts, and thus place it 
on its guard against such machinations. 
Further than that I do not think it is 
right nor in the power of the Govern- 
ment of this country to interfere. If these 
persons, under any cireumstances, and 
from whatever country, attempt to levy 
war against their own country, that is 
by our law a punishable offence; and it 
is the duty of the Government to visit 
such an offence with exemplary and con- 
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iga punishment. But, short of that, which 
i eae eee 
say that, while on the one hand we 
form the duty of friendship and all that 
is required by the comity of nations to be 
done to Foreign Powers, we cannot, on the 
other—I will not say to avert the hostility, 
but to secure the friendship of those Powers 
with whom we have contracted the closest 
intimacies—we cannot, I say, even for that 
purpose, strain the law and constitution of 
this country beyond the limits warranted 
by the law itself. 

My Lords, I have now stated to your 
Lordships the principles upon which I think 
that our foreign policy should be ted 
and conducted. I will not shrink, my 
Lords, from dealing with questions of far 
greater difficulty; i will not shrink from 
speaking frankly upon the subject of our 
commercial and financial policy. 

My Lords, I need not remind your Lord- 
sa that in the year 1842 I was a warm 
and cordial supporter of the financial mea- 
sures then introduced by the late Sir Ro- 
bert Peel. I not only entirely approved of 
the revision of our Customs duties which 
at that time he proposed, but I also ap- 
proved of the principle which, as I then un- 
derstood, he announced of imposing duties 
on the principal articles of importation for 
the purpose of raising revenue; and not 
only for the purpose of raising revenue, 
but also for the purpose of levying duties 
in a given proportion to the extent to which 
the articles the subjects of duties admitted 
or did not admit the expenditure of future 
British labour, I understood the principle 
then laid down to be acquiesced in—I freely 
acquiesced in it—that there was to be the 
freest possible admission of all the raw ma- 
terials which form the basis of domestic in- 
dustry. My Lords, a different system has, 
to a certain extent, been adopted since that 

riod; and I cannot but think that, if we 
ook to the whole of our financial system, 
there is ground for believing that it is open, 
in point of principle and in point of prac- 
tice, to considerable and useful revisions. 
Your Lordships will, I trust, forgive me if 
I contrast the system which prevails with 
regard to the Customs duties in this coun- 
try, with that which prevails in another 
country which I have heard lauded as a free- 
trade place: I allude to the tariff of the 
United States. Now, my Lords, the tariff 
of the United States levies upon almost all 
articles of importation duties, more or less 
extensive, duties in some respects to an 
oppressive amount; but, in almost every 
VOL. CXIX. [rep serrs,] 
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instance, the whole of those duties levied 
are avowedly upon those articles which 

per-| mainly enter into competition with the 
produce of their own soil, and of their 
own industry. My Lords, we to 
have recently upon & 
inciple; for while we admit with entire 
Frecddom asany of thobe asticles whiile-das 


enter into competition with our own pro- 
duce, we load with an inordinate amount of 
taxation a certain small number of articles 
which enter directly, and to an immense 
extent, into the necessary consumption 
of the masses of the community. 
I of your Lordships not to lose sight 
of this fact, that when the whole 
of any article is furnished from a 
country, the whole amount of the 
im upon the import of that article, 
falls necessarily upon the consumers in the 
shape of an increase of price: but when 
you impose a duty upon an article of which | 
& portion is supplied at home, and of which 
a portion is supplied from abroad, there the 
measure of the duty is by no means the mea- 
sure of the increase of price; but that in- 
crease of price is only in proportion to the 
amount of foreign produce which _ be 
excluded by the imposition of any duty 
whatsoever; for, consequently, the supply 
is diminished, and thereby, to a certain 
extent, the price is enhanced. Now, my 
Lords, I say that, as or res js 
inciples, it appears to me that the Ame- 
oe aes is the easiest to be defended 
upon principle, and the least burthensome 
in practice to the consumer. My Lords, 
I will not shrink wrens ge + again 
that which I have exp on former oe- 
casions, and repeating in office as I have © 
stated out of office, that, in my individual 
opinion, I see no ground why, from the 
general system of imposing duties upon fo- 
reign imports, the single article of corn 
should be made a solitary exception. 

My Lords, I state this as my opinion; 
but, on the same time, I have always said, 
and I repeat it again, that I think this is 
a@ question which can only be satisfactorily 
solved by a reference to a well-understood 
and clearly expressed opinion of the intel- 
ligent portion of the ay Ne My 
Lords, any possibility, any idea of dealing 
with a system so vast and so extensive as 
the financial policy of the country, in- 
cluding within its range not only the whole 
system of duties on foreign imports, but 
also the incidents and the pressure of 
domestic and local taxation—I say, my 
Lords, any scheme so large and so ex- 
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tensive requires to be dealt with by a 
Government strong in the confidence, not 
only of the country but of Parliament, and 
able to carry, with the concurrence of 
Parliament and of the country, measures 
and matured with great delibera- 

tion, with such care and foresight as it is 
impossible that any Administration could 
give to such a subject, called suddenly to 
with public affairs at the commence- 
ment of a Parliamentary Session. My 
Lords, I have said before, I know the 
tion in which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is placed—I know that, in the other 
House of Parliament my Colleagues and I 
ate in an undoubted minority. I know 
not whether we shall be enabled to com- 
mand a majority in favour of our views 
even in the House which I have now the 
honour of addressing. But I say, my 
Lords, that the same motives which in- 
duced me to sacrifice all other considera- 
tions to avoid the responsibility of leaving 
the Sovereign and the country at this time 
without a Government, weigh on my mind 
with equal force to induce me to think that 
the public interests would not be consulted, 
* at this period of the year and in the pre- 
sent cireumstances of the world, by an un- 
necessary interruption, for a considerable 
period, of the sittings of the other House 
of Parliament, for the purpose of maturing 
and of carrying out (if it is to be or can be 
earried out) the policy which I consider ad- 
Yantageous to the interests of the country. 
While, then, I state frankly and freely 
what that poliey is, and what my opinions 
are upon the subject, I confess, my Lords, 
that, situated as we are, we have a much 
humbler, but, at the same time, perhaps 
hot a less useful, task before us. I avow 
that we cannot command a Parliamentary 
majority. I avow, my Lords, that, in the 
face of this conviction, I have felt it to be 
my duty not to decline the responsibility 
which has been thrown upon me. I know 
that in conducting the affairs of the country 
under such circumstances, Her Majesty’s 
Government will have to appeal to the 
forbearance of its opponents, and in some} 
cases to the patient indulgence of its 
friends; but, my Lords, I have that con- 
fidence in the good sense and judgment of 
the House of Commons, that they will not 
unnecessarily introduce subjects of a con- 
troversial and party character for the mere 
of interrupting the course of sound 

and useful legislation, and of driving the 
Government out of that moderate and 
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has prescribed to itself. My Lords, I 
think there are subjects enough, without 
dealing with those and complicated 
questions—there are su ie beg ee 2 
to attract the attention and to occupy 
time of this and the other House of Par. 
liament. I believe, my Lords, that if, 
avoiding unnecessary party questions, we 
apply ourselves to the great measures for 
whieh the country has long called—mea- 
sures of legal reform, simplifying and im- 
proving the administration of law and jus- 
tice—measures of social reform, improving 
the condition and comfort of the people— 
I believe that, even as a minority in the 
House of Commons, we shall not be use- 
lessly or dishonourably conducting the 
ublic affairs of the coun And, my 
rds, I must say that, if interrupted 
in such a course by a merely factious 
opposition, I have that confidence in the 
good sense of the country, that that fac- 
tiousness will, at no distant period, recoil 
upon its authors. 

My Lords, among the measures of social 
improvement to which I have just adverted, 
I ao not include one to which Her Ma- 
jesty’s late Government have thought it 
necessary to direct the attention of Parlia- 
ment. My Lords, it was announced by 
Her Majesty’s late Government that they 
intended to introduce, and I believe they 
did actually introduce, into the other House 
of Parliament, three measures in some 
degree connected together: the first for 
disfranchising a borough in which gross 
and notorious corruption was proved to 
have prevailed; the second, for facilitating 
the means of examining into, and correct- 
ing and controlling such corrupt practices 
in other boroughs for the future; and the 
third, comprising a somewhat miscellane- 
ous assortment of topics, but comprising 
as a leading feature a large and extensive 
alteration of the electoral system of the 
country. Now, my Lords, with regard 
to the first measure, without dealing with 
the individual question, I avow, my Laks 
that no man is prepared to further 
than I am—and I am sure in this I speak 
the sentiments of my Colleagues also—to 
eheck, by all possible means, that gross and 
disgraceful system of bribery which, I am 
afraid, has increased very considerably in 
the course of the last twenty years, 
which; in the intensity of the evils which 
it has produced has thrown into the shade 
the evils which existed in the local influ- 
ences by which constituencies were pre- 
viously controlled. My Lords, I say that 
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no men can go further than Her Majesty’s 
Government, in seeking to check that 
tem, as far as it can be checked by 
lation—in seeking to visit it with con 
punishment, whenever a full and fair in- 
vestigation has proved the existence and 
enormity of the offence. Nor, my Lords, 
do I pretend for a moment to say that 
the system of representation introduced in 
1831 was a pe system, or incapable 
of amendment. I think there may have 
arisen, and will arise in the course of time, 
abuses requiring change, and evils demand- 
ing a remedy; but, my Lords, I say, before 
you seek to apply a remedy, before, at all 
events, you pledge yourselves indefinitely 
to an unsettling of that which is, and settle 
nothing, be quite sure that you know the 
course which you are about to adopt; be 
satisfied of the nature of the evils which 
you mean to meet; be satisfied that the re- 
medy which you propose to apply is not 
calculated to aggravate already existing 
evils. AndI do entreat your Lordships— 
and if I were speaking in the presence of 
the Members of the other House of Parlia- 
ment, I would entreat them, and thro 
them the country—seriously to consider the 
inealeulable injury, not only to the monar- 
chy, but ultimately to the real and true lib- 
erties of the country, which may arise from 
constantly—from time to time—unsettling 
everything and settling nothing; rendering 
the country dissatisfied with that which is, 
without in the slightest degree removing 
the dissatisfaction of those who are pre- 
yore to go much further than any of your 

rdships or Parliament could desire. 
My Lords, on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government I have to state that it is not 
our intention to proceed with the measure 
of Parliamentary Reform which was re- 
cently introduced by our predecessors in 
office. On the other hand, if you will show 
or prove to us the existence of any sub- 
stantial grievances, no men will be more 
ready than my Colleagues and myself to 
endeavour to remove those grievances in 
the manner we consider best calculated to 
ensure that end without involving future 
danger to the constitution or the internal 
peace of the country. 

My Lords, I know not whether it has 
been correctly stated, but still I have heard 
it stated, that my noble Friend—I hope I 
may call him my noble Friend, althou 
opposed to him on political grounds—who 

receded me in the situation I have the 
onour to hold, intended, for some cause 
which I cannot well divine, to combine 
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with his plan for an extensive reform in 
our system of Parliamentary ta- 


tion, another plan for a 
ment in the education of the people. My 
Lords, I believe that, for the 
im g education, no e. n of the 
g ta no alteration in the constitu- 
tion o' iament was either or 
could have the slightest fadlesnd of alt: 
I believe—and I rejoice to believe—that 
the feelings of the community at large— 
that the convictions of all classes, high and 
low, rich and poor, have now come to this 
conclusion—that the greater the amount 
of education which we are able to give, 
and the more widely it is spread among 
all conditions of men, the greater chance 
there is for the tranquillity, the happiness, 
and the gry, the community. But, 
my Lords, when I use the term ‘“* educa- 
tion,’’ let me not be misunderstood. By 
**education”” I do not mean the mere 
development of the mental faculties, the 
mere acquisition of temporal knowledge, 
the mere instruction, useful as, no dou 
that may be, which may enable a man 
to improve his social condition in life, 
and give him fresh tastes and fresh hab- 
its, and with those habits the means of 
etn for himself their enjoyment. 
aluable as that instruction may be, 
when I speak of ‘‘ education,” I speak of 
this alone—an education which includes 
culture of the mind and culture of the 
soul—laying the foundation of all know- 
ledge upon the basis of the Scriptures and 
Evangelical truth. My Lords, I desire to 
look upon all those who are engaged in 
the work of spreading knowledge, even 
though they be of different communions 
from that of which I am a sincere and 
attached member—I desire to look upon 
them rather as fellow-labourers than as 
rivals in the warfare we conjointly wage 
against vice and ignorance. But I trust, 
my Lords, I shall say nothing which can 
be offensive to any of those who differ 
from me and belong to other communions, 
when I say that, for the promotion of 
education and of religious knowledge 
among the people, I rest mainly and 
chiefly upon the exertions—the able, the 
indefatigable, and enlightened exertions of 
the parochial clergy of the United Church 
of England and Ireland. My Lords, I 
look upon that Church as the depositary 
of what I believe to be the truth, and as 
an instrument of incalculable geal dif- 
fusing good here, and leading to more 
inealeulable good hereafter. My Lords, I 
2G2 
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say it is not only the interest, but the 
duty, of Her Majesty’s Government to up- 
hold and maintain that Church in its in- 
tegrity, not by penal enactments directed 
against those who differ from her com- 
munion, not by vidlent abuse and invective 
against the religious faith of those whose 
errors we may deplore, but to whose con- 
sciences we have no right to dictate—but 
by stedfastly resisting all attempts at ag- 
gression upon the rights, privileges, and 
possessions of that Church, come from what 
quarter, and backed by what weight of 
authority, they may, and by lending every 
power of the Government to support and 
extend the influence of that Church in its 
high and holy calling, of diffusing through- 
out the length and breadth of the empire 
(for I speak not of this country alone) 
that knowledge which can only be derived 
by the diffusion of the Holy Scriptures. 
My Lords, I believe that I have now 
stated—perhaps at more length than I 
ought to have done, but I hope not with 
undue and unnecessary frankness, and with 
only such reserve of necessary details as 
is inseparable from the position in which I 
stand—those principles upon which we 
propose to conduct the administration with 
which we are intrusted. My Lords, for 
my own part, when I look to the difficul- 
ties which surround us—when I look to 
the various circumstances which must com- 
bine to give usa chance of successfully 
encountering the various obstacles which 
beset our path—I confess I am myself 
appalled by the magnitude of the difficul- 
ties which we have to meet. But I be- 
lieve, and know, that the destinies of 
nations are in the hands of an overruling 
Providence. I know that it is often the 
pleasure of that Great Being to work out 
His own objects by weak and unworthy 
means. In His presence, I can solemnly 
aver, that no motives of personal ambition 
have led me to aspire to that dangerous 
eminence on which the favour of my So- 
say 0 has placed me. In the course of 
my duties, no considerations shall sway 
me, except those which have led me to 
accept it—the paramount considerations of 
public duty. And with this feeling in my 
mind, and with a deep conviction of the 
sincerity of my own motives, and trusting 
to the guidance and blessing of a higher 
Power than my own, I venture to under- 
take a task from which I might otherwise 
have shrunk, appalled by its magnitude. 
And, my Lords, be the period of my ad- 
ministration longer or shorter, not only 
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shall I have obtained the highest object of 
personal ambition, but I shall have fulfilled 
one of the highest ends of human being, 
if in the course of it I can, in the slightest 
degree, advance the great object of “ peace 
on earth, and good will among men ’’—if 
I can advance the social, moral, and reli- 
gious, improvement of my country, and 
if I ean contribute to ‘‘ the safety, honour, 
and welfare of our Sovereign and her 
dominions.” 

Ear GREY said: I do not intend, my 
Lords, to dwell upon the several topics dis- 
eussed by the noble Earl, but I wish to say 
a few words on one point, in the way of 
protest, against a principle which the noble 
Earl has laid down in his statement. The 
noble Earl has declared, with that frank- 
ness which I expected from him, what the 
principle is on which the financial and com- 
mercial policy of his Administration is to 
be conducted. The noble Earl has deserib- 
ed that principle with great clearness, and 
the comparison which he drew between 
the tariff of the United States and the tariff 
of this country, for the purpose of explain- 
ing it, was a perfect illustration. It is 
true, as the noble Earl says, that the prin- 
ciple which has been adopted in this coun- 
try, within the last few years, has been so 
to impose the duties levied under the Cus- 
toms laws, that they shall fall entirely, or 
much as possible, on goods imported from 
abroad, which do not compete with similar 
articles produced in this country. On the 
other hand, the noble Earl has <vld us that 
the principle acted on in the United States 
is the very reverse. The noble Earl has 
told us that in the United States they do 
not tax some of the great articles of con- 
sumption produced only abroad, such as 
teas; but that they do tax articles which 
are partly produced at home and partly im- 
ported from abroad, and with the avowed 
object of giving what is called ‘* protec- 
tion’’ to their own produce. The noble 
Earl says the effect of this system of taxa- 
tion is, that it only partially raises the 
price of the imported commodity, and does 
not levy so large an amount of taxation 
from the people. Upon this the noble Earl 
bases an argument which, I confess, I was 
not quite able to follow, but which seemed to 
me intended to show that the price of the 
article was not affected. Now, it has long 
been an argument with us, that when you 
impose a duty on an article partly imported 
from abroad and partly produced at home, 
you raise the price to the consumer, not 


only of the imported article, but of that 
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which is produced at home; and that, so far 
from its being favourable to the revenue, 
the direct opposite is the case. You levy 
a very large tax upon the consumer, not one 
sixpence of which is paid into the revenues 
of the State. The article of corn is one 
on which a duty of the kind alluded to by 
the noble Earl formerly existed. The re- 
venue derived from that duty was very: in- 
considerable. But the noble Earl wished 
to reim the duty which previously ex- 
isted. If he does so, I have no doubt he 
will not only raise the price of the 4,000,000 
or 5,000,000 quarters of corn imported into 
this country, but of the much larger quan- 
tity which is produced in this country, the 
amount of which will not go into the Ex- 
chequer. Suppose that the noble Earl im- 
poses a duty of 5s. per quarter on the 
4,000,000 quarters imported, he will raise 
a revenue of 1,000,000/. to the Exche- 

uer. But the price of the four or five 
times that quantity grown in this country 
will also rise in exactly the same amount 
as the duty so imposed. The revenue de- 
rived by the Exchequer from corn will 
amount to 1,000,0007.; but the sum of 
6,000,0007. will be paid by the consumers. 
This is the effect of the principle of a pro- 
tective duty. By acting on the other prin- 
ciple, by repealing those duties which we 
always argued were a frightful tax upon 
the community, without bringing any mo- 
ney into the Exchequer, the effect has 
been, as I had the pleasure of stating on 
the very first night of the Session, that 
within the last few years duties have been 
repealed to the amount of twelve or thir- 
teen millions, and that instead of the Cus- 
toms revenues having diminished, they 
have reached a hjgher amount. Both theory 
and practice have proved the correctness of 
this principle. My Lords, I heard with 
great regret, with a consternation which I 
am altogether at a loss to describe, that 
the noble Earl intends to apply this, as I 
think, most unsound principle of commer- 
cial and finance to the food of the people. 
I have heard with consternation that a 
measure is to be proposed, with the au- 
thority of Government, for again imposing 
a tax of this kind. 

The Eart of DERBY said, I must beg 
to correct that statement. . What I said 
was, that I saw no reason, in my own 
opinion, why corn should form an excep- 
tion from the general principle of imposing 
duties upon foreign produce; but that that 
was a question which ought to be settled, 
and which could only be settled, by the 
deliberate judgment of the large and in- 
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telligent community of this . And 
I decidedly stated that neither with regard 
to that, nor with regard to dealing with 
the great and complicated question of our 
financial policy, had I any intention of 
making any proposition on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government until that public 
opinion should be decidedly and emphati- 
cally expressed. 

Eart GREY: I am greatly relieved 
hearing the explanation of the noble Earl. 
To a certain degree I understood him, but 
not exactly as he has now stated. What 
I understood him to say was, that he laid 
down what he considered a sound and 
per principle of commercial legislation; 
that the application of that principle re- 
quired great care and great deliberation, 
and that a measure founded upon it could 
not be produced in a hurry. I, therefore, 
did not expect (and I thought this per- 
fectly reasonable) that the noble Earl would 
produce any such measure as this at an 
early day; but undoubtedly I did under- 
stand that the noble Earl did look to revise 
the commercial policy of this country upon 
the principle he has stated, as a means of 
revenué, and that in that general revision 
of our commercial policy, corn was not to 
be an excepted article. If I was wron 
in so understanding the noble Earl, I beg 
his pardon; but I still think that, to the 
best of my understanding, the words deli- 
vered by the noble Earl could not be other- 
wise understood. Now, upon that, allow 
me to make this observation— 

The Eart of DERBY : I have already 
corrected the misapprehensions upon the 
part of the noble Earl, and stated what I 
believe I did say, and what I know it was 
my intention to say. The noble Earl says 
that he is much relieved by the explana- 
tion, and then he proceeds to repeat his 
version of that which he had understood 
me to say, but which I hope I have satis- 
fied your Lordships the noble Earl misun- 
derstood, and now upon that misunder- 
standing, so corrected, he is proceeding 
still to argue. 

Eart GREY: I appeal to your Lord- 
ships whether this interruption on the part 
of the noble Earl is strietly regular. I said 
I was greatly relieved. 1 then explained in 
what sense I had understood the words of 
the noble Earl, and then—though I was 
glad to find he had put a somewhat dif- 
ferent construction upon them—I was then 
about to say that even now the distine- 
tion is not very clear; so that at first it 
must have been difficult to put any other 





construction upon the words of the noble 
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Earl than in the exercise of my judgment 
I fairly placed upon them. Even at this 
moment 1 am not quite convinced that I 
accurately apprehend the noble Earl: be- 
cause I do not know, from what the noble 
Earl hes stated, whether that revision 
upon what he conceives sound principles of 
legislation, is contemplated by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government or not, Now, this is 
@ question on which I do not press for any 
immediate answer or decision; but, as one 
decply interested in the landed interest, 
as ® member of the community, every 
elass of which is deeply interested in that 
question, I do implore the noble Earl to 
- let no long time go by before he ex- 
lains distinctly and clearly the views of 

er Majesty's Government on this most 
important, exciting, and agitating ques- 
tion, After the events of the last ten 
years, the question of a tax on the food of 
the country is not one to be kept long in 
suspense, We are entitled to know—I do 
not say to-night, I do not say in a fort- 
night, but I do say at a very early period 
—the clear and decided intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government. I implore the 
noble Earl, in justice to the great interests 
which are affected by leaving this question 
in doubt, that he will not leave that doubt 
to continue longer than is absolutely ne- 
cessary; because, let your Lordships only 
consider the effect of that doubt, There 
is not a transaction between landlord and 
tenant, not a transaction in trade, com- 
merce, or manufactures, which is not vi- 
tally affected by our being left in ignorance 
of what is to be the policy of the country 
on this all-important subject. In justice, 
therefore, to all these great interests which 
are affected, I do hope and trust that we 
shall not be long in learning more clearly, 
and in having some distinct explanation of 
the views of the Government. We are 
not to be told that this is a question to be 
cast loose, and decided by public opinion. 
That is not the way in which a Govern- 
ment can deal with a question of this sort. 
It is the duty of an Administration to have 
& policy on such subjects, and having that 
ae distinetly to avow it, and take the 
responsibility of submitting it to Parlia- 


ment, 

Eagst FITZWILLIAM said, that he 
was in hopes that no further debate would 
have taken ives after the h of the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Derby); for he was 
of opinion that after he had, in so ample, 
frank, and honourable a manner explained 
to the House the position in which he 
stood, the consideration which had induced 
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difficulties of the situation in which he was 
placed, the noble Earl should have been 
the only speaker. He lamented that his 
noble relative (Earl Grey), instead of 
taking a comprehensive view of that speech, 
had chosen to single out from it one parti- 
cular topic, and that the most exciting. 
Their Lordships might well deem that that 
was @ question upon which he felt no little 
interest; for he believed that he was, in 
both Houses of Parliament, the very first 
person to attack the ancient—no, not the 
ancient—but what he might call the me- 
di@val system of commercial legislation. 
But he thought that the speech of the no- 
ble Earl was not entitled to be animadvert- 
ed upon in the way in which it had been 
by his noble relative. He thought that a 
better system than the present might be 
devised; but he doubted whether, even 
after the noble Earl had collected the sen- 
timents of the intelligent public on the 
subject, it would be advisable to endeavour 
to revise it. There were many wise laws 
which wise men would not undertake to 
propose at all times; and he ventured to 
express @ fear (although he thought that 
there was a great error in the view which 
his noble relative took of the effect which 
a duty would produce upon the price of 
corn) whether, under the circumstances of 
the country, and after the people had for 
some time enjoyed the benefits derived 
from a virtual abrogation of duty, and 
tasted the sweets of cheap bread, they 
could be induced to submit to the smallest 
imposition of duty even for the purposes of 
revenue. He entirely desta, however, 
from the position of his noble relative 
(Earl Grey), that whatever duty was im- 
posed upon a quarter of foreign corn, raised 
the price of every quarter of corn grown 
at home by exactly the same amount. 
That fallacy had been promulgated by two 
different parties. One party promulgated 
it because it suited their interests when 
addressing the audiences assembled in the 
Free Trade Hall, Manchester, and when 
they were bidding for the support of the 
manufacturers and the great masses of the 
people; while another set of Gentlemen, 
who had now taken possession of the Min- 
isterial benches, also propagated it for 
their own purposes while they were bid- 
ding for the support of the farmers, The 
result was, that that fallacy, as he believed 
it to be, had made a very + imy-ression 
on the community. He thought it would 
be difficult for even the most critical op- 
ponent to find much fault with the other 
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parts of the noble Earl’s . The 
noble Ear! correctly, and with great clear- 
seis Mahia Aline of this country to 
foreign nations; and he (Earl Fitzwilliam) 
trusted that in the administration of the 
Government he would adhere to the prin- 
ciples, and act upon the maxims, whieh he 
had declared in his speech. There was 
one subject on which he had heard the re- 
marks of his noble Friend (the Harl of 
Derby) with great satisfaction. He quite 
with him that it would not do for 
the Government of this pire to oe 
every few years tampering with its eonsti- 
tutional rights. He ae therefore, with 
great satisfaction that the noble Earl did 
not intend to proceed with a certain mes- 
sure which had been introduced into the 
other House of Parliament, for the pur- 
se of what was called a further rm 
in Parliament. He (Earl Fitzwilliam) 
thought these further reforms in Parlia- 
ment most dangerous. He believed that 
if this question were to be agitated every 
ten or twenty years, the quiet and sensible 
part of the et would imbibe a great 
indifference to the popular franchise. He 
believed that if these changes were to be 
introduced, a very large section of the 
community would be of opinion that it 
would be much better to live under a mild 
and tranquil despotism. Well, he did not 
say all of the people; but a very consider. 
able portion of them would prefer living 
under a mild and tranquil despotism, than 
to have these incessant discussions upon 
constitutional rights, and the constant 
change of those rights. He rejoiced 
to have the assurance of the noble Earl 
that this exciting question was not to be 
renewed by him. With respect to the 
Government generally, he trusted that the 
noble Earl who had been cailed on to form 
an Administration would be allowed to 
have proper time, and would not be press- 
ed into a precipitate declaration of the pre- 
cise principles upon which his Government 
was to be conducted, or the particular mea- 
sures which they intended to propose to 
Parliament. He should also much regret 
to see any of that sort of opposition given 
to the Government which they might not 
in that place call factious opposition, but 
to which the public out of doors would be 
dis to attach such a character. 
he Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
said, he could not help rising to utter his 
protest against the censure which the 
noble Earl (Earl Fitzwilliam) had just 
thought fit to cast upon his noble Friend 
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lately at the head of the Colonial Depart- 
ment, for the judicious end, in his 
mind, perfectly justifiable comments he 
had made on @ most — of the 
speech of the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Derby). The noble Earl complained that 
his noble Friend had not taken a 
hensive view of that speech. Now he 
should very much object to such @ course, 
because, if taken, it would lead to a 
wide and extended discussion, which he 
thought on that occasion it would be best 
to avoid. At the same time, after the 
— language and peculiar views held 
y the noble Earl opposite, he considered 
it perfectly right in his noble Friend near 
him to express the sentiments he did; and 
in those sentiments he (the Marquess of 
Clanricarde) cordially concurred. "He would 
remind the noble Karl and the House that 
the question referred to had not been first 
brought before Parliament by his noble 
Friend or by the late Government, but 
that the noble Earl opposite (the Karl of 
Derby) on the very first night of the Session 
thought it so necessary that the Govern- 
ment of the country should have an opinion 
on the subject, that he blamed the omission 
of such a matter in the Speech from the 
Throne. It was not mentioned in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech or in the Address in answer 
thereto; but the noble Earl thought it 
necessary to declare his opinion that it 
ought to have been noticed, and that with 
the price of corn which then ruled, the eul- 
tivation of wheat in this country must cease 
to an alarming and a dangerous degree, 
Well, if that was the opinion of the noble 
Earl on the first night of the Session, was 
it wonderful that when he came forward 
that night to make an exposition of the 
— of his Government, the peculiar 
anguage he had used should be remarked 
upon by his noble Friend? Why, what 
was the language of the noble Earl? As 
he understood it, the noble Earl declared 
that his opinions remained unchanged, and 
when he had got a majority in his favour 
he would act upon them; but that until he 
had obtained that niajority he would not 
act upon them; in other words, so long as 
the majority was adverse to his views, the 
present laws should continue unaltered; 
but that as soon as the majority went round 
to him, the laws should be changed. Now, 
he said that such language as that, com 
from the head of a Government, 
involve every transaction affected by these 
laws in incaleulable uncertainty and embar- 
rassment. Passing from that point, he must 
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next say that, alth he agreed with 
the ste of wis laid down by 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) with 

to the intercourse between the Go- 
vernment of this country and foreign na- 
tions, there were yet some remarks that 
had fallen from him which, just at this par- 
ticular moment, he had not heard with great 
satisfaction, Neither was he entirely sa- 
tisfied with the mode in which he had 
treated another subject on which the Go- 
vernment ought to be more frank and ex- 
plicit, but which the noble Earl had touched 
extremely lightly—namely, the state of 
what he had himself termed, on the first 
night of the Session, “the Protestant 
securities” of this country. On the open- 
ing night of the Session the noble Earl 
went out of his way to declare on that sub- 
ject, that either the law as at present con- 
stituted was defective, or that the late Go- 
vernment were deficient in energy in their 
administration of it. The natural inference 
that might be drawn from these expressions 
was, that the present Administration intend- 
ed to alter the law, or to administer it in 
a different spirit from their predecessors. 
He hoped, however, that no such inference 
could justly be drawn, and he hoped so 
particularly for the success of the Adminis- 
tration of the noble Earl opposite (the Earl 
of Eglinton) who, he understood, was to 
govern Ireland; and he was greatly re- 
lieved to hear that as yet all the Govern- 
ment intended to do with regard to Pro- 
testant interests was to render aid and 
assistance to plans of Church extension. 
If he did not agree with other of the 
noble Earl’s remarks, this was not a good 
time for entering into them; but he must, 
in conclusion, repeat that, looking at the 
importance of all the transactions of this 
country, it was highly essential that his 
noble Friend should have expressed the 
opinion entertained by himself and by many 
others on the same side of the House, that 
a subject of this gravity should not be left 
in abeyance in the indefinite manner now 
proposed, but that it would be better, as 
soon as they had given it due consideration, 
to come forward and frankly and fairly avow 
the opinions of the Government. 

The Ear, of ABERDEEN said: My 
Lords, 1 wish to state very shortly the 
impression which the speech of my noble 
Friend (the Earl of Derby) has made upon 
my mind. Although the noble Earl below 
me (Earl Grey) has expressed very much 
the sentiments which I entertain, yet there 
are one or two points on which | wish to 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 
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offer a few remarks. My Lords, long and 
intimately connected as I had beew with 
the eminent man (Sir Robert Peel) whose 
untimely fate we all deplore, and whose 
loss, in proportion as the difficulties of the 
country increase, we shall have more and 
more cause to lament, I think this is not 
an unfitting occasion—the very first which 
presents itself—for me to declare a deter- 
mined adherence to his policy, and the 
resolution, as far as in my ee 
lies, to carry out the great system of com- 
mercial policy which he established. M 

Lords, I have no right or title to nk 
authoritatively for others; but I shall be 
much surprised and disappointed if all 
those who supported him, with me, in 
establishing that policy, shall not be found 
to entertain the same sentiments as I now 
express. My noble Friend (the Earl of 
Derby) has described the principles upon 
which he considers the policy of the coun- 
try on commercial matters should be guided; 
and he has on other occasions as well as 
to-night drawn a distinction between cus- 
toms duties imposed for the purpose of reve- 
nue, and those imposed for the purpose of 
protection, The distinctions between these 
duties are, I confess, not very intelligible 
tome. They appear to me shadowy and 
unreal; but at all events with me, they 
have no application, for I am equally pre- 
pared to oppose the imposition of a duty 
upon corn, whether for the purposes of 
revenue or protection. My Lords, I think 
the time is past when any such tax can 
ever again be levied. I consider the sys- 
tem established by my late right hon. 
Friend to have been most eminently suc- 
cessful; and I am convinced that the per- 
sistance in that system will render its 
wisdom more plain, and its benefits more 
apparent. I therefore take this, the ear- 
liest opportunity of declaring my firm ad- 
herence to the policy of that legacy which 
he left behind him. I do not think it 
necessary to enter further into the other 
topies of the speech of my noble Friend. 
I have already adverted to that point on 
which I am totally at variance with him; 
and as far as I know there is no other sub- 
ject with regard to which I may not hope to 
offer him my support. In all that portion 
of his speech which relates to the policy 
to be pursued towards Foreign Powers, I 
entirely acquiesce. My noble Friend ‘and 
I have acted together for the last ten or 
twelve years, both in and out of office, in 
full concert and communication on those 
subjects, and I am not aware that there is 
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any shade of difference between us in that 
respect; and in all that he has said to- 
night I fully concur. On the other por- 
tions of his speech I will make no obser- 
vation, nor do I think that any is called 
for at this moment. I can assure my 
noble Friend that I am aware—fully aware 
—of the great difficulties with which he 
is encompassed, and he may rely on re- 
ceiving from me, whenever it lies in my 
power, the most cordial and the most sin- 
cere support. 

Lorp, BROUGHAM : I hope the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government will 
have no objection to agree to the proposi- 
tion that I am about to make, namely, 
that we should not adjourn longer than is 
absolutely necessary, and that there is no- 
thing to prevent us from meeting next 
week upon judicial business. Our sittings 
have already been interrupted —I am 
aware, almost unavoidably so; but I think 
that, if possible, we ought to meet next 
week for causes. There is another thing 
I wish to know from my noble Friend. 
He has stated, clearly enough, that all 
subjects are to remain for a certain time 
in abeyance, with only one exception, that 
of questions relating to social improve- 
ment. Now I hope and trust he ineluded 
under the head ‘‘ social improvement,”’ 
that great and most important subject, 
the amendment of the law. I have no 
doubt that he meant so to include it; 
but I think he did not mention it by 
name. With respect to the conversation 
on the subject of the corn laws, I wish 
that it could have been avoided, and I do 
not mean to enter upon it even for a 
moment — not that I differ at all from 
my noble Friend near me upon that great 
question (Earl Grey); and of his alarm 
I for a moment partook, from what was 
stated by the noble Earl. But I think 
I heard something more than my noble 
Friend ean have done, which at once quiet- 
ed my apprehensions; for I think the 
noble Earl stated that these were his indi- 
vidual opinions, but that whether the Go- 
vernment were prepared to act upon those 
opinions, or to introduce measures ground- 
ed upon them, must depend upon what is 
the general opinion of the country —to 
which proposition I entirely accede, and 
would be the first myself to subscribe. 
How that general opinion is to be taken— 
[A laugh]—at what time it is to be taken, 
Tam not aware. I certainly do not think 
I have said anything to excite mirth, for 
I understood the noble Earl io say, and I 
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was happy to hear it, that a dissolution in 
the present state of affairs was out of 
the question; and that the opinion of the 
country being only obtained by a dissolu- 
tion, the appeal to it must, of course, be 
postponed till that.event. In the mean- 
time, whatever other measures do not de- 
pend on that event, and do not depend on 
the opinion of the country, such measures 
(I understood the noble Earl to say) will 
be proceeded with. I repeat that T ho 
he meant that the amendment of the law 
is among those measures; for it is a sub- 
ject which, if it ought not to stand the 
very first amongst questions of “ social 
improvement,” at least ranks second to no 
other. 

The Eart of DERBY replied: I have 
to thank the noble and learned Lord for 
affording me an opportunity of explaini: 
more clearly my meaning. With 
to the question of law reform, I think I 
did state, as I certainly intended to state, 
that, exclusive of those great party ques- 
tions in which it is notorious that the Go- 
vernment are in a minority, and which 
they would, therefore, only bring forward 
with the certainty of defeat—exclusive of 
those more exciting topics, we shall pro- 
pose to Parliament to deal with those great 
measures generally called for by the coun- 
try—legal reform and social improvement; 
and I am sure that my noble and learnéd 
Friend the Lord Chancellor, when he has 
taken his seat in this House, will apply his 
vigorous powers of mind to the considera- 
tion of that subject, and the promotion of 
those objects which were recommended by 
the Chancery Commissioners in their Re- 
port. With regard to the subject of the 
adjournment of this House, I am about to 
propose that the House should only ad- 
Journ, as usual, till Monday next; and on 
that day it may be seen whether it is not 
possible to proceed with the judicial busi- 
ness. In the meantime, your Lordships 
will understand, that if the House sits, 
it will only sit for the transaction of judicial 
or of private business; and that no matter of 
more general interest shall be dealt with 
while the House of Commons finds it ne- 
cessary to adjourn antil the re-election of 
the Members of the Government who have 
seats there. 

Lorpv BROUGHAM: Doubtless the 
House, without a formal resolution, will 
come to the understanding which the noble 
Earl has stated, not to proceed with any 
thing but private business. 

House adjourned to Monday next. 
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William Bridges, Baronet, for Kent (Eastern 
Division). 

New Warrs.—For Buckingham County, v. Right 
Hon, Benjamin Disraeli, Chancellor and Under 
Treasurer of the Exchequer ; for ‘ Midhurst, 
v. Right Hon, Spencer Horatio Walpole, Secre- 
tary of State; for Droitwich, v. Right Hon. 
Sir John Somerset Pakington, Baronet, Secre- 
tary of State; for Stamford, v. Right Hon. 
John Charles Herries, President of the Board 
of Control ; for Oxford County, v. Right Hon. 
Joseph Warner Henley, President of the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council for Trade and Planta- 
tions ; for Essex (Northern Division), v. Right 
Hon. William Beresford, Secretary at War ; 
for Abingdon, v. Sir Frederick Thesiger, At- 
torney General; for Colchester, v. Lord John 
Manners, First Commissioner of Works and 
Public Buildings ; for Portarlington, v. Francis 
Plunkett Dunne, Esquire, Clerk of the Ord- 
nance ; for Kildare, v. Lord Naas, Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; for 
Dublin University, v. Joseph Napier, Esquire, 
Attorney General for Ireland ; for Enniskillen, 
v. James Whiteside, Esquire, Solicitor General 
for Ireland ; for Londonderry County, v. Thomas 
Bateson, Esquire, Commissioner of the Trea- 
sury ; for Buckingham Ferree. ¥. Nenteme of 
Chandos, Commissioner of the ry ; for Chi- 
chester, v. Lord Henry Charles George Gordon 
Lennox, Commissioner of the Treasury; for Lin- 
¢eoln County (Southern Division), v. Right Hon. 
Sir John Trollope, Baronet, Commissioner for 
Administering the Laws for the Relief of the 
Poor ; for Lincoln County (Northern Division), 
v. Right Hon. Robert Adam Christopher, 
Chiltern Hundreds ; for Dorset, v. Right Hon. 
George Bankes, Judge Advocate General ; for 
York County (East Riding), v. Hon. Arthur 
Duncombe, Commissioner of the Admiralty ; 
for Tyrone, v. Lord Claud Hamilton, Treasurer 
of Her Majesty’s Household ; for Wenlock, v. 
Hon. George Cecil Weld Forester, Comptroller 
of Her Majesty’s Household; for Cork County, 
v. Maurice Power, Esquire, Governor of St. 
Lucie. 

Pusnice Birts.—1° Burghs (Scotland). 
2° Personal Estates of Intestates. 
3° Commons Inclosure, 


BOROUGH OF HARWICH, 

Mr. BRAMSTON said, he rose to move 
that a new writ be issued for the borough 
of Harwich, that seat having been declared 
vacant by a decision of a Committee of 
the House. He was aware that the hon. 
end gallant Member for Westminster (Sir 
De L. Evans) had given notice of his in- 
tention to move that no new writ be issued 
for the borough in question without due 
notice having been previously given. He 
had heard that the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber did not intend to persist in his Motion. 
If this report were correet, he (Mr. Bram- 
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ston would have the less difficulty in pro- 
the present Motion; but he had not 
the least desire to take the House by gur- 
ise, and if it should be the general feel- 
ing that the Motion was premature, he 
would have no objection to postpone it for 
a fortnight. 
Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“ That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to the 
Clerk of the Crown, to make out a New Writ for 


ie devting of 4 Renate to serve in this present 


Parliament for the Borough of Harwich, in the 
room of Robert Wi Crawford, esquire, whose 
Election has been determined to be void.” 


Sin De LACY EVANS seid, that the 
hon. Member (Mr. Bramston) was in error 
in supposing that it was his (Sir De L. 
Evans’) intention to withdraw the Motion 
of which he had given notice, He had no 
such intention. He believed the borough 
in question to be one of the most corrupt, 
if not the most corrupt, in the kingdom, 
and he did not think that a new writ should 
be issued for the borough without the most 
deliberate consideration. However, he had 
no desire to take any course that might be 
considered as throwing obstacles in the 
way of the new Government, which would 
be in opposition to the general feeling of 
the House; and he would be guided alte- 
gether by the amount of support he might 
receive. It was his own opinion, and he 
was happy to think that it was an opinion 
in which many hon, Gentlemen around 
him were disposed to concur, that it was 
desirable that such an investigation should 
be instituted into the abuses and malprac- 
tices which had so long prevailed in Har- 
wich as would effectually put an end to 
them. There was a very strong feeling 
on his side of the House upon the subject 
of that borough; and this being the ease, 
however desirous he might be to avoid 
raising any obstructions in the way of the 
recently appointed Government, he wag 
compelled to oppose the Motion of the hon, 
Member for South Easex. He (Sir De L, 
Evans) had given notice that he would, on 
an early day, call attention to the borough 
of Harwich, in the hope that ap inquiry 
on the subject would illustrate the very 
objectionable practices resorted to at elec- 
tions there, and in other boroughs, He 
had hoped to have been able to have made 
such an exposure of evil practices as would 
have induced the noble Lord, recently at 
the head of the Government, to introduee 
into his new Reform Bill seme provision 
which might have the effect of removing 
one of the greatest stains upon our repre- 
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sentative system, He was grieved to be 
obliged to say that there were many cor- 
yupt boroughs in England, but there were 
strong grounds for believing that Harwich 
was the most corrupt of all. It was a 
decaying town—falling off in wealth, and 
wasting away in population; and there was 
this remarkable peculiarity about it, that 
the number of voters increased in propor- 
tion with the poverty and progressive ruin 
of the town. This fact alone was suffi- 
cient to awaken suspicion and justify in- 
quiry. It was his own opinion that so 
universal and so deep-rooted were cerrup- 
tion and bribery in Harwich, that there 
was but one method of putting an end to 
such practices, and that was by disfran- 
chising the borough altogether. They 
might depend upon it there was no other 
mode of dudes the nuisance. There was 
scarcely such a thing known as an election 
in Harwich which was not followed by an 
inquiry before a Committee of that House; 
but the worst of it was that when the 
Committee had once seated or unseated 
the Member petitioned against, there was 
an end to the matter, and the House did 
not care to institute any further investiga- 
tion into the prevalence of corrupt prac- 
tices in the borough. He looked on the 
present Motion as ill-timed and unneces- 
sary, and would more as an Amendment 
that the writ be suspended for six months. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE, in second- 
ing the Amendment, said, that regard 
being had to the changed circumstances 
of public affairs, he was sure that the 
House would give credit to the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary for the Treasury 
(Mr. Mackenzie), who had just moved for 
certain writs, for declining to move a new 
writ for the borough of Harwich. Al- 
though it might not be known to many 
Members on the Ministerial side of the 
House, it was not the less notorious out of 
doors, that the present Solicitor General 
(Sir F. Kelly) intended to present himself 
before the immaculate electors of that 
borough; and he held in his hand an ad- 
dress to that right hon. Gentleman from 
certain of the electors of that borough, 
inviting him to come down to that purest 
and most estimable of constituencies. He 
therefore was not surprised that the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for the Treasury 
should not have moved for a new writ for 
that unhappy place; but he certainly was 
not a little amazed that the hon. Member 
for. South Essex (Mr. Bramston), who 
knew so well what Harwich was, should 
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have done so. That hon. Gentleman could 
not be ignorant of the state of Harwich, 
for he was one of the most prominent 
Members of the Committee appointed in 
1841 to inquire into the affairs of that 
depraved and degraded borough. Many 
inquiries had, from time to time, been 
instituted respecting the electors of Har- 
wich, but he (Mr. B. Osborne) would not 
go further back than to the Commission 
of 1842, The Commission appointed in 
that year had presented a Report which 
was eminently worthy of the attention of 
the House. They stated that three peti- 
tions had been presented against the re- 
turn of Mr. J, Attwood and Mr. Beres- 


}ford on the ground of bribery and corrup- 


tion—that arrangements had been entered 
into by the agents of those gentlemen, 
which had been carried into operation by 
their principals, to the effect that Major 
Beresford should retire within a month, 
by accepting the Chiltern Hundreds—that 
Sir Denis Le Marchant should be allowed 
to retain his seat—and that Mr. J. Att- 
wood should guarantee the fulfilment of 
these stipulations by the payment of 
2,5001. The Commission, moreover, had 
had it in evidence from Mr. J. Attwood 
himself, that he had paid 2,000/., and 
they also discovered that one of his agents 
had been so obliging as to pay 5007. more. 
The Report then went on to state that 
the election of Messrs. Attwood and Be 
resford had cost 6,3001.—that thirty-three 
voters had received for their votes sums 
varying from 501. to 100J. a piece, and 
that the great majority of the whole con- 
stituency had been bribed. That was in 
1842. And what occurred in 1847? 
Why, in 1847 a Committee of that House 
declared that J. Attwood, Esq. had not 
been duly elected to sit for the borough of 
Harwich, having been by his agents guilty 
of bribery; and the noble Lord who had 
just accepted the office of Treasurer of 
Her Majesty’s Household (Lord C. Hamil- 
ton) had been very eloquent, a few even- 
ings ago, about the corruptions which were 
proved to have prevailed at St. Albans, 
and had even declared that, in his opinion, 
Mr. — would have been treated just 
-as he deserved had he been called to the 
bar of that House to answer for his miscon- 
duct—a course which he (Mr. B. Osborne) 
regretted was not persisted in. But such 
@ proceeding would not have remedied the 
evil of which the noble Lord complained; 
for what was Mr. Coppock but one of the 
effects of their present Parliamentary 
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+ ee Did the noble Lord (Lord C. 
amilton), a member of the Carlton Club, 
forget that Mr. J. Attwood was a member 
of that club? Did it occur to the noble 
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| tices were so habitually familiar to the 
inhabitants and electors as not even. to 


create surprise amongst them, but rather 
to be regarded as a part of the legitimate 


Lord to take his name from the list of | proceedings at every election. It was 


members of the club because Mr. J. Att- 
wood, who had bribed more boroughs than 
any one of Her Majesty’s subjects, was 
also a member? Away, then, with all 
these impurities, and away with the mock 
modesty which shrunk from the task of 
bringing the guilt home to the. real of- 
fender. Why should they pursue and 
persecute the unfortunate Coppock, and 
spare the man who could subscribe to a 
magnificent club—give splendid dinners 
and entertain his friends? Such conduct 
he did not hesitate to stigmatise as pre- 
tended purity and mock modesty. It was 
to be hoped that, if the noble Lord re- 
cently at the head of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should ever again come into 
office, he would destroy, not conglomerate, 
such boroughs as Harwich. In 1841 there 
were 180 voters in that borough. The 
population since then had greatly de- 

, and yet they were told that the 
number of electors at the present moment 
was no less than 282. P ses this was, 
to say the least of it, exceedingly sus- 
picious. He hoped that the House would 
assent to the Motion for suspending the 
writ for six months, and he trusted that 


proved that voters were abducted, and 
that treating to a most extraordi ex- 
tent prevailed at the last. election. a 
was not, however, shown to have existed; 
but it was well known that that was an 
offence which it was extremely difficult to 
establish before Committees of that House, 
With regard to the question now under 
consideration, he thought it would be a 
more dignified course, at the same time 
that it would be more in accordance with 
the wishes of the public, if a Commission 
similar to the one which was issued for 
St. Albans last year, were appointed to 
investigate the case of Harwich. He was 
satisfied there was not another borough in 
the kingdom in which corruption and 
fraudulent practices had been more widely 
prevalent. Moreover, it was universally 
| acknowledged, and not denied; and he be- 
|lieved that no service the House could 
|render would be more acceptable to the 
| country than the appointment of such a 
; Commission, which he felt assured would 
| arrive at the same result as in the case of 
| St. Albans. 

| Mr. GRENVILLE BERKELEY said, 
he had sat on the previous Eleccion Com- 





the day was not far distant when the in- mittee for Harwich, and it was his opin- 
estimable borough of Harwich would be | ion, formed on the evidence given on that 
erased from the list of places entitled to | occasion, that the evil in that particular 


send representatives to Parliament. 

Amendment proposed— 

“To leave out from the word ‘that’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘the 
Writ for the Borough of Harwich be suspended 
for six months,’ instead thereof.” 


Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Mr. FERGUS, as a Member of the 
last Harwich Election Committee, upon 
whose Report the present vacancy had 
occurred in the representation of the bo- 
rough, said it was perfectly true that the 
decision of the Committee rested upon a 


| case was only to be cured by disfranchise- 
| ment. 

| Sim ROBERT H. INGLIS said, the 
| vacancy in any borough ought of right 
| be filled up the moment it oceurred. The 
‘rule was, where a Committee of that 
| House had not recommended disfran- 
chisement, or any other ulterior proceed- 
| ings, as in the case of Harwich, that 
the House would not interfere to deprive 
| the electors of the right, given to them by 
the Constitution, of sending Members to 
that House. He was not for affording 
protection or encouragement to bribery: 
far from it; but he did not think that they 


technical point with regard to the time of | would be justified in withholding the writ 


closing the poll; but he could safely appeal 
to any man who had sat on that Com- 
mittee to place his hand on his heart and 
say whether he was ncot convinced, from 
the facts which were elicited in the course 
of the inquiry, that the most fraudulent 
and iniquitous practices had been carried 
on in the borough; and that those prac- 


Mr. B. Osborne 





from any borough against which bribery 
and corruption had not been distinetly 
roved by the judgment of that House. 
e would ask hon. Members who now 
sought to disfranchise Harwich, what had 
become of all their virtue during the last 
Session of Parliament? He trusted he 
should be pardoned for saying it, but the 
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fact was, that unless the writ had been 
moved for with a view to serve the pur- 
poses of a candidate attached to Her Ma. 
esty’s present Government, they would 

ve heard of no opposition to the writ 
from those who now opposed it. [‘*Oh, oh!””] 
Then, why was not a Motion brought on 
last year for sending a Commission? He 
simply contended that the Committee em- 
powered to investigate the matter reported 
that the sitting Member ought to be un- 
seated, but did not recommend any ulterior 
proceedings; and he thought, as there was 
no record on the table of the House show- 
ing any grounds on which the borough of 
Harwich ought to be disfranchised, they 
were bound, consistently with the ordinary 
rules of the House, to concur in the Mo- 
tion that Mr. Speaker be directed to issue 
his writ. 

Mr. HUME said, he could not refrain 
from expressing his surprise that his hon. 
Friend who had just addressed the House 
should have risen to be the advocate of 
corruption. He was sure his hon. Friend 
would be obliged by a correction of the 
statement, that if the Ministers who were 
lately in power had remained in office, no 
such proceeding as that proposed respect- 
ing Harwich would have taken place. 
Notice was given on the subject last Ses- 
sion, and notice was given this Session; 
and he had himself put a question whether 
steps would not be taken by the Govern- 
ment for the issue of a Commission? They 
who wished to see rotten boroughs dis- 
franchised, and an end put to corruption, 
expected in the coming reform that the 
borough of Harwich would be one of the 
first to be dealt with. The late Ministers 
had sanctioned the course of not issuing 
the writ. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Bramston) who had moved for the writ 
should have waited till the Ministers of the 
Crown were in’ their places. Ministers 
would have had a glorious opportunity of 
showing how far they were determined to 
support such practices as had prevailed in 
Harwich. The hon. Gentleman was, he 
(Mr. Hume) knew, as hostile to such prac- 
tices as any one, and would, he hoped, 
yield to the opinions intimated by the 
House, and abstain from pressing the 
Motion. . 

Mr. AGLIONBY objected to the con- 
tinued suspension of writs without steps 
being taken for inqairy. The constitu- 
tional way of proceeding would have been 
to have had a Commission issued long ago. 
On this point he held himself to be as free 
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from the abeage of cogourniags omen: 
tion as any Member # the House, 

was not right for the House to encourage 
this unconstitutional mode of proceeding 
against suspected or convicted boroughs. 
They ought to take the manly course of 
disfranchising the borough if they had 
evidence of its corruption; but, since they 
had altogether failed in obtaining sufficient 
legal evidence, however strong the moral 
evidence might be, of bribery or corrup- 
tion on the part of the borough of Har- 
wich, he protested against their withhold- 
ing the issuing of the writ. He would 
ask whether, at the last two elections for 
that borough, there had been a tittle of 
evidence to sustain the charge of bribery ? 
He believed there was no proof at the last 
election or the one before, of either bribery 
or corruption. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
had sat upon the Harwich Election Com- © 
mittee, and he could state that the evidence 
produced referred only to the premature 
close of the poll, in consequence of a riot, 
and not at all to bribery or corruption. 
Therefore there was no ground of proved 
malpractices to justify the refusal to reissue 
the writ. But he also objected to the 
Amendment before the House, on the ground 
that the practice of suspending writs was 
most unconstitutional. If the House al- 
lowed the principle, the result would be, 
on occasions, to place in the hands of a ty- 
rannical majority a most unconstitutional 

ower. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY believed 
that the practice of the House in the case 
of transferring the franchise from one 
borough to another, was to consider what 
had taken place in that borough, not at 
one election only, but at all preceding elee- 
tions. That was the rule applied to the 
borough of St. Albans. At the same 
time, he considered it very unconstitutional 
to suspend the issuing of a writ for any 
borough, and to take no steps for purifying 
that borough. But, voting for suspending 
the issuing of the writ, as he should do in 
this instance, he should do so upon the un- 
derstanding that Harwich would be dealt 
with in the same spirit in which St. Albans 
had been. He could not help agreeing 
with the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr, 
Hume) that this was a glorious opportunit 
for Her Majesty’s present Ministers, whic 
it appeared they had failed to take advan- 
tage of. They should have come forward 
at once and propuvet an inquiry into the 
practices not only at Harwich, but at Staf- 
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ford, at Malton, and in several other 
where there would have been 
found practices that required to be dealt 
with quite as much as with Harwich itself. 
Mr. KER SEYMER could state, as 
Chairman of the first Harwich Election 
Committee, that no evidence had been 
given to justify a report that bribery and 
corruption had been proved. If this Amend- 
ment was carried, the mover of it would be 
bound to call upon the House to issue a 
Commission; and in the event of a Com- 
mission for Harwich being appointed, he 
(Mr. K. Seymer) would feel it his duty to 
ask the House to appoint another Commis- 
sion to inquire into the state of affairs at 
Leicester at some recent elections. He 
had sat on the Leicester Committee, and 
the report of that Committee had been that 
the bribery proved to have been practised 
at Leicester required the attention of the 
House. 
Sir GEORGE GREY thought that as 
such different opinions had been expressed 
by different Members of the Harwich Elec- 
tion Committee, with regard to the charac- 
ter of the evidence produced in this case, 
it would be advisable for the House not to 
come to any conclusion without being well 
informed as to the precise facts. He be- 
lieved that on a former occasion it was 
clearly understood, at the suggestion of 
the present hon. and learned Judge Advo- 
cate, that the writ for Harwich should not 
be moved for without forty-eight hours’ 
revious notice being given. The hon. 
entleman opposite (Mr. Bramston), how- 
ever, had moved that the writ be issued; 
and the hon. Gentleman was understood to 
say that he would not take the House by 
surprise, but that, if any opposition should 
be offered he would at once withdraw or 
tpone his Motion. Atleast, if the hon. 
Gellesan ressed his Motion, the best 
course would be to adjourn the debate for 
a fortnight. He (Sir G. Grey) had not 
understood from the observations of hon. 
Members who had sat on the Harwich 
Election Committee, that gross corruption 
had been proved to prevail at Harwich : if, 
however, that were so, the House should 
certainly be called on to issue a Commis- 
sion. But under present circumstances he 
thought the diseussion had better be post- 


pons De LACY EVANS understood 
that sufficient evidence of corruption in the 
borough of Harwich had been adduced to 
prevent the present Judge Advocate from 
moving for a new writ. He (Sir De L. 
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Evans) would give notice that if the House 
suspended the issuing of the writ, he should 
move for a Com mn of Inquiry. = * 

Mr. BRAMSTON said, he had enter. 
tained no intention whatever to take the 
House by surprise, and he should not have 
moved the issuing of the writ, if he had 
not understood from the hon. and — 
Member for Westminster (Sir De L. Evans) 
that he merely wished to make some re- 
marks upon the question, without opposing 
the Motion. He (Mr. Bramston) admi 
that he was a Member of ‘what was called 
the ** Roebuck Committee ’’ of 1841, when 
the state of Harwich and other boroughs 
was inquired into; but the House had no 
right to concern itself now with what took 
place in 1841. Upon receiving a commu- 
nication from some of the electors of Har- 
wich, requesting him to move a new writ, 
he at once felt it to be his duty to look,in- 
to the decisions of the two last Harwich 
Election Committees, and the result of his 
investigations was, that in the case of the 
inquiry which took place before the Com- 
mittee of April, 1851, he found that Mr. 
Prinsep was deprived of his seat for want 
of the property qualification required by 
Act of Parliament; and that in the recent 
instance Mr. Crawford was unseated be- 
cause a riot took place in the town which 
brought the poll to a premature conclusion, 
No mention of bribery or corrupt practices 
was made by the Committee in their Re- 
port, or any recommendation for the issue 
of a Commission of Inquiry; but the Com- 
mittee contented themselves with simply 
stating the facts to which he referred as 
grounds for a fresh election. In cases of 
bribery and corruption, he (Mr. Bramston) 
was as ready as any man could be to visit 
boroughs and even counties with the pun- 
ishment such an offence deserved; still 
it was due to those boroughs that they 
should not be punished without evidence 
to convince the House of the guilt they 
had incurred. Having satisfied himself by 
consulting the Reports of the two last Com- 
mittees that bribery was not proved or im- 
puted against the borough of Harwich by 
those Reports, he felt that he was doing 
no more than his duty as one of the Mem- 
bers for the county of Essex when he ac- 
ceded to the request which was made to 
him, and moved for the issue of a new 
writ. He would not, however, press his 
Motion further at this moment. 

Ms. ELLIS begged permission to refer 
to one point in the remarks of the hon. 


Gentlemau (Mr. K. Seymer) opposite. He 
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begged to assure the hon. Gentleman, 
whatever might have been the scenes at 
Leicester at the period at which the hon. 
Gentleman had sat on the Leicester Com- 
mittee, that, at the last election, he (Mr. 
Ellis) and his hon. Colleague had been re- 
turned for Leicester without the expendi- 
ture of single shilling. And all he could 
say was that if Leicester should ever again 
be in the predicament in which she once 
was, he would be among the first to urge 
the appointment of a Commission of In- 
ulry. 

: Tnsilans and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


LONDON NECROPOLIS AND NATIONAL 
MAUSOLEUM BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read, 

Coronen CHATTERTON moved that 
the Bill be now read a Second Time. 

Mr. FORBES MACKENZIE consid- 
ered that it would be better to postpone 
the Bill until some Minister was present, 
as it was much more of @ public than a 

rivate measure. 

Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND trusted the 
House would not consent to any postpone- 
ment of the measure. No question of 
local or general interest was involved in 
this Bill, but the promoters, he should 
show, contemplated a direct fraud on the 
public. The prospectus put forth by them 
informed the public that they had already 
obtained 2,600 acres of land for the pur- 
poses of the Necropolis. Now, he could 
assure the House they had done no such 
thing. -All they had done was to go to 
Lord Onslow and offer him 35,0007. for his 
manorial rights over the land in question; 
but they had consulted no one else who 
had any interest inthe land. Their allega- 
tion, therefore, was not true. The pro- 
spectus, which he held in his hand, was 
full of tropes and figures. The promoters 
told us they had a soil well adapted for the 
purposes of interment. Now, his idea on 
the subject was, that any soil in the world 
in which a ditch could be dug was adapted 
for the purposes in question. [‘‘ No, no!” 
At all events, he thought any would be as 
favourable as the “dry yellow sand” of 
Woking Common. In another part of the 
prospectus the ground was declared to be 
“‘favourable to the rapid and vigorous 
growth of appropriate vegetation’’—cy- 
presses and forget-me-nots he supposed; 
and the promoters seemed so fond of this 


sort of language, that they went and told 


the rap gr: the same : 
writer of the — in an 
declared that the situation of the 
Necropolis was so delightful that “ 
herself might here find retirement;”’ 
the land “an undulating sur- 
face,”” which meant, of course, that there 
were little vales and little hills; and this 
was in order that ‘ the head of the humble 
may be laid low in the glen,” that “the 
ashes of the world’s favoured ones may be 
mingled with the dust of the mound, and 
the sculptured marble on the at ot 
claim the end of earth’s greatness en 
it was stated that ‘‘ the footsteps of com- 
merce would not cross the pathway to the 
tomb,” or profane this hallowed spot. But 
this was the fraud of which he complained. 
The promoters intended to take powers to 
purchase 2,600 acres, while they them- 
selves calculated that 400 would be neces- 
sary for the purposes of the cemetery; and 
they proposed to let on building leases the 
remaining 2,200 acres as & mere commer- 
cial speculation. 

Sm JAMES DUKE was not answer- 
able for the language of the writer of the 
— to which the hon, Member for 

est Surrey had alluded; but he knew 
that the hon. Member himself frequently 
indulged in such tropes and figures. The 
real question, however, was, whether this 
was a scheme deserving of public support? 
It seemed difficult, in this great metropolis, 


Feit? § 


‘to find necessary burial grounds; and if a 


number of gentlemen were associated to- 
gether, and obtained the grant of a large 
tract of land, which ot proposed to 
devote to the purpose he had mentioned, 
without any compulsory clause whatever, 
he did think it was a scheme which was 
well deserving the favourable consideration 
of that House. He could assure the House 
that he had no interest whatever in the 
scheme; he had only been called upon in 
his official position as Member for the City 
of London to accompany the deputation 
which had waited on the Prime Minister; 
but if the hon. Member for West Surrey, 
or any other Gentleman, entertained objec- 
tions to any of the clauses in the Bill, the 
promoters, he believed, would be quite 
ready to submit to any regulation which 
the Committee might lay down to carry 
out that object. Fle believed, also, that 
the promoters had no intention whatever 
to devote the ground in question to purposes 
of speculation; at all events, he trusted the 
House would take care not to allow any- 


the noble Lord who was late the head of| thing of that kind; and he would ly 
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to any postponement of the Bill, 
with a age give hon. Members an op- 

ity of examining it, and of having 
their doubts removed. 

Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND said, that 
in the 11th clause of the Bill it was dis- 
tinctly stated that it was proposed to devote 
the remainder ! the nite purchased to 

of building s tion. . 

. Mn. J. BELL a kee he saw the op- 
portunity offered of removing the nuisance 
of intramural interment, he hoped the 
House would not hastily determine on dis- 
carding that opportunity. It was well 
known that the Metropolitan Interment 
Act had proved inoperative, and he trusted 
therefore that the House would not dis- 
courage private enterprise in this, as in 
other undertakings. He hoped that the 
second reading of the Bill would be affirmed, 
and that the company would be bound 
down by such clauses as would insure that 
public benefit which they declared would 
result from the scheme. The 11th clause 
of the Bill was one common to every rail- 
way or other Bill which had for its object 
the enclosure of land. He trusted that the 
House would lend its encouragement to a 
measure which had for its object the abate- 
ment of a great public nuisance. 

Viscount EBRINGTON would object 
to any Bill of this sort for making the 
burial of the inhabitants of this Christian 
country a purely commercial speculation. 
What had been stated of this Bill would 
not lead the House to draw a very favour- 
able conclusion with regard to it; and he 
appealed to such Members of the new 
Government as were present whether, in 
the absence of the higher aad more re- 
sponsible Ministers, it was right that they 

ould be committed to support so large 
and important a Bill as this, which, in 
fact, reversed the policy already delibe- 
rately adopted by Parliament with regard 
to this question. 


Mr. MOWATT said, the subject could | 


not be disposed of in this offhand manner. 
Every one agreed that there was an abso- 
lute necessity for making provision for 
interments without this great city. The 
late Government had announced that their 
Bill was a failure; but yet the noble Lord 
who had just spoken seemed to think it a 
shocking idea to leave burials in the hands 
of private individuals. Were we, then, to 
leave the dead to bury the dead? It was 
all very well to condemn the present plan; 
but the noble Lord ought to have stated 
what better one he proposed. With regard 










to the noble Lord’s objection to 
the interment of the a matter of com- 
mercial speculation, he would like to ask 
him when was it, or how could it be other- 
wise? What was the profession of an 
undertaker? He was sorry to say that 
clergymen had made the dead a matter of 
speculation, and there was not a 
in the metropolis where a clergyman did 
not claim a fee for interment. In the 
absence of any more rational objections 
than he had hitherto heard, he should vote 
for this Bill on principle, without knowing 
its particular merits, trusting that they 
would be fully gone into. 
Mr. MANGLES said, he did not object, 
and the people of Woking did not obj 
to a moderate portion of the common Tend 
being taken for the purpose of this Necro- 
polis; but this Bill proposed to take ev 
acre of common Jand, and either convert it 
into a cemetery or to private purposes. 
He never saw such a clause in his life 
as the 11th clause of this Bill, which ren- 
dered it lawful for the company to dispose 
of either by public auction or private ar- 
rangement, in fee-simple or on lease, all 
or any part of this land not required for 
the purposes of the company; and, wanting 
only 400 acres of land for their cemetery 
they yet applied for power te purchase 
2,600 acres, in order that they might specu- 
late with the surplus. The opponents of this 
Bill were the small freeholders and copy- 
holders of Woking living around the com- 
mon; and it was futile to suppose that 
men in such humble circumstances could 
incur the cost-of opposing this Bill in 
Committee. The fact was, the scheme 
was a great job, and he should move the 
postponement of the measure. 
Amendment proposed, ‘‘To leave out 
the word ‘now,’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this day 
six months.’ ”’ 
Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 
Cotone. CHATTERTON defended the 
promoters of the Bill, who, he said, were 
guided by the most liberal principles. All 
the metropolitan Members were, he be- 
lieved, favourable to the scheme, together 
with several of the parishes. He there- 
fore hoped the measure would not be re- 


jected. 
Mr. BETHELL said, the House had 


‘now ascertained the reason of the course 


which had been taken by the copyholders. 
They had readily assented to the principle 
of the measure, and had never eommenced 
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an. ition until the em 8 which 
they had attempted to make had failed; 
but surely it would be a — of deep 
regret if the House permitted parties to 
come there and oppose the second reading 
of so important a Bill, simply because they 
had been baffled in making a bargain. 
Allusion had been made to a silly pro- 
spectus which certain persons had issued; 
but, really, what had that to do with the 
matter? Then, again, as to the rights 
of the copyholders; the fact was, there 
was no one with whom a contract could 
be made, except the lord of the manor. 
He was the only proprietor, and the rights 
of the copyholders were only a subject for 
compensation. Exceptions had been taken 
to the clause enabling the company to 
re-sell any portion of the land they had 
taken but which they did not require for 
the purposes for which they were estab- 
lished; but there was not a single Railway 
Act, nor a single Act for purposes similar 
to those contemplated by this Bill, which 
did not contain a similar enactment. In- 
deed, without such a clause it would be 
impossible to dispose of a single particle 
of land which the company had bought, 
but which they might not want. 

Sm De LACY EVANS hoped the 
House, when they recollected the dreadful 
evils which arose from intramural inter- 
ment in the metropolis, would not prevent 
the Bill from going into Committee. 

Lorpv ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
his constituents were deeply interested in 
the question of providing fit and proper 
places for the interment of such persons 
as died in the metropolis; and he should 
be very sorry if he _—— to oppose a 
measure that promised to remedy, to a 
certain extent, the evils of the present 
system. At the same time he thought 
that on a measure of such importance they 
should wait until some responsible Minister 
was in the House. They ought surely to 
know what were the views of the Govern- 
ment, and therefore he trusted the hon. 
Gentleman would consent to postpone the 
second reading for a fortnight, when they 
would be able to learn if the Government 
were prepared to propose any measure 
dealing with the whole subject. At the 
same time he must inform the hon. Gentle- 
man who had said that the whole of the 
copyholders were opposed to the Bill, that 
that was not the case. He (Lord R. Gros- 
venor) had had a correspondence with 
some of them, and they stated that their 
only objection was that they had not been 
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ised sufficient compensation. He 
, therefore, to move that the debate 
be a gi 
otion made and Question iy 
‘“‘ That the Debate be now ae 

Mr. HUME would remind the House of 
the pressing necessity that existed for the 
measure, there being no fewer than 58,000 
human beings who required interment in 
the metropolis every year. Last Session 
the Government, in opposition to the opin- 
ion entertained by him (Mr. Hume) and 
many other hon. Gentlemen, who would 
have preferred leaving the matter to pri- 
vate enterprise, had taken the subject into 
their own hands. They had failed, and 
now that a Bill was once more brought in, 
he would not consent to refer the matter 
again to the Government. As to the com- 
pensation due to the copyholders, that was 
a matter for the Committee. 

Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND said, that 
if this was merely a question of making a 
cemetery, there would be no dispute or dif- 
ficulty about the matter. When the hon. 
and learned Gentleman near him (Mr. 
Bethell) gave an opinion of law, it would 
ill become him (Mr. H. Drummond) to dis- 
sent from him; but when the hon. and 
learned Gentleman favoured the House 
with a fact, he should like to examine that 
fact a little. He should like him (Mr. Be- 
thell) to quote a single instance amongst all 
the railways, where they took 2,600 acres, 
and only intended to use 400. He asserted. 
it was not a cemetery company. They 
meant to make their money by their build- 
ing leases, and it was in fact a building 
society under the mask of a Necropolis. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 92; Noes 
104: Majority 12. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed, and referred 
to the Committee of Selection. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE—THE 
MAYNOOTH GRANT. 


Mr. FORBES MACKENZIE moved 
that the House, at its rising, adjourn until 
Friday, the 12th of March. 

Mr. HUME said, he supposed this was 
to allow time for the returns, and there- 
fore he should not object to the Motion, 
but he hoped that hon. Members would 
have an opportunity given them of present- 
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ing the petitions which they had received 
within the last few days. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he did not rise 
to oppose the Motion for adjournment, but 
he wished to make a few observations with 
reference to a matter which was somewhat 
personal. {t would be in the recollection 
of the House that he had given notice, on 
Monday last, that he should postpone his 
Motion on the subject of the grant to 
Maynooth to an early day after Easter. 
That notice had been received by hon. 
Members who then sat on his side of the 
House with very unequivocal marks of a 
nature such as to lead to the inference 
that he had altered his plans, and was 
about to give up his Motion. He would, 
however, at once put hon. Members out of 
pain by assuring them that he had not 
altered his opinions, and had not changed 
his determination, neither did he see any 
reason why he should do so. He certainly 
did not expect that his Motion would re- 
ceive any opposition from Her Majesty’s 
present Government. He could not pre- 
tend to say what course the Government 
would take on the question, but it would 
be contrary to his expectations if they 
should oppose him, the more especially as 
in last Session of Parliament the then 
Lord Stanley, now Earl of Derby, made 
use of the following words in the House 
of Lords. [Mr. Hume: He was not in 
office then.] Lord Stanley said— 

** I do not hesitate to say, that you ought now 
to consider fully and deliberately, dispassionately, 

ly, but at the same time firmly, the 
whole of the difficult question of the relation in 
which the Roman Catholic subjects of this coun- 
try stand to the Crown.” [3 Hansard, civ. 29.] 
All that he (Mr. Spooner) asked for was 
inquiry, and he asked for it upon the 
ground of this fact, that the relations of 
Roman Catholics to the Crown stand at 
present in avery different position from 
what they did a short time ago. He was 
one of those who, though a general sup- 
porter of the late Sir Robert Peel, had 
always done the best in his power to oppose 
the endowment of the College of Maynooth. 
He had, therefore, nothing to retract or to 
regret in now coming forward and asking 
that that grant should cease; but he also 
felt that those who formerly voted other- 
wise need not be under any difficulty at 
present, for they must see that the whole 
conduct of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
had completely changed since the endow- 
ment was given. If there had been any un- 
derstanding whatever that this endowment 
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should continue, it was plain that it was 
intended it should be received as a mark 
of kindness towards the Roman Catholics, 
and that it was expected in return that at 
least the original objects of the Maynooth 
foundation should be carried out. What 
were those original objects ? 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY rose to 
order. He begged to ask if the hon. Mem- 
ber was in order in bringing forward the 
question of the grant to Maynooth, on the 
Motion that the House should adjourn till 
the 12th of March ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it was *‘ in order’’ 
and usual for any hon. Member to address 
the House on a Motion for adjournment. 

Mr. SPOONER said, that the adjourn- 
ment was often moved by hon. Members 
for the sake of addressing the House, and 
by no one had such a Motion been oftener 
taken advantage of than by the hon. and 
learned Member for Youghal. The origi- 
nal object with which Parliament had 
granted the endowment to Maynooth was, 
to provide ministers of religion better in- 
structed and with more kindly feelings 
towards the State. He would ask whether 
they had had any proof whatever that the 
College of Maynooth had provided minis- 
ters of the Roman Catholic religion more 
nationalised in temper and views, and less 
hostile to the Established Church? He, 
therefore, thought that whatever under- 
standing there might have been, that un- 
derstanding had been completely annulled 
by the subsequent conduct of the Roman 
Catholics. He had the great authority of 
the late Sir Robert Peel for inquiry into 
this question. On the 23rd of June, 1840, 
that right hon. Baronet said, in the House 
of Commons— 


“IT cannot agree that the system of education 
carried on at Maynooth is a matter of indifference 
to the Legislature. I think that the system pur- 
sued at Maynooth is a legitimate subject for the 
censideration of Parliament ; and it would be an 
abandonment of duty for the House of Commons 
to avow the doctrine which would allow us to say 
to the Roman Catholic professors—here is the 
money, we are pledged to grant it—do with it 
as you please—inculeate doctrines subversive of 
order, and injurious to morality: we cannot 
interfere.” [See 3 Hansard, lv. 57.] 

He (Mr. Spooner) charged the system car- 
ried on at Maynooth with being at the 
same time subversive of order and inju- 
rious to morality, and he should be pre- 
pared to support that charge at the proper 
time. If he did not expect opposition to 
his Motion from Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, still less did he expect it from Ro- 
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man Catholic Gentlemen, because he did 
firmly believe—and living, as he did, on 
terms of friendly intercourse with many 
Roman Catholic families, he had reason 
to know—that great ignorance prevailed 
amongst the members of that persuasion 
with respect to the doctrines that were 
taught, the principles that were inculeated, 
and the books that were used, at the Col- 
lege of Maynooth. If Roman Catholics 
would but give themselves the trouble of in- 
quiring, instead of taking for granted what 
they were told by the priests, there was 
not one amongst them who would uot ery 
out to have that system abolished, or 
brought into such a state as they them- 
selves, as honourable and independent men, 
could desire. Since he gave notice of bring- 
ing forward this question before the House, 
it had been his duty to inquire more par- 
ticularly into the system taught at May- 
nooth, and he would affirm, without hesi- 
tation, that that system not only did what 
the late Sir Robert Peel told them they 


would be justified in guarding against, name- | j 


ly, teach doctrines subversive of order and 
injurious to morality, but also that it incul- 
eated principles and doctrines completely 
antagonistic to the word of God. [ Cries 
of ** Question!’’] He could only attribute 
that ery of ‘‘ Question’’ to a flinching from 
assertions that could not possibly be contra- 
dicted. He would repeat the assertion, that 
Maynooth inculcated doctrines antagonistic 
to the holy word of God; that. it put the 
priests in the place of God, and exalted the 
Church above the Saviour; and that it in- 
culeated principles and taught doctrines so 
horrible in themselves, that any nation that 
gave its money and its authority to support 
such a system was guilty of a great na- 
tional sin, which would, if persisted in, cer- 
tainly draw down great national judgments. 
He knew that he should be called a bigot, 
and should encounter the ridicule of some 
persons for the course he intended to pur- 
sue; but he would say, as a Member of that 
House, that he had diligently examined the 
subject, and was prepared to prove every 
word that he had asserted, and he dared 
not flinch from what he considered to be 
his duty, lest he should be guilty of being 
ashamed of Him who had said that those 
who were ashamed of Him and of His 
word, of them would He also be ashamed 
before His Father in Heaven. He would 
merely add that he should avail himself of 
the first opportunity to bring this question 
before the House. It was his intention 


{Fes. 27, 1852} 
to ask for a Committee to inquire into the: 
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system of education carried on at 
nooth, and he pledged himself to 
assertions which he had used, pen rg 
that they were founded on facts that could 
not be controverted. __ 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY said, that 
after the long diseourse—and he used the 
term in an ecclesiastical sense—of the hon. 
Gentleman who had just resumed his seat, 
he thought that, in his joy at a change of 
the Ministry, he had intended to move as 
an Amendment to the Motion made by the 


Secretary for the Treasury, namely, that ~ 


the House should adjourn for a fortnight, 
that the House should continue sitting de 
die en diem, investigating the system of 
education pursued at Maynooth, and the 
merits of the works of Ligueri, De la 
Hogue, and Peter Dens. He (Mr. C. 
Anstey) was sorry that the hon. Gentle- 
man did not mean to proceed with his Mo- 
tion until after Easter, and then only if 
the Government did nothing on the sub- 


ject. 

Mr. SPOONER was sure the hon. and 
learned Gentleman did not mean to misre- 
present him, but he had distinctly stated 
that it was his intention to bring on the 
Motion after Easter. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY: The hon. 
Gentleman meant to go on in this or some 
other Parliament after Easter. If the 
hon. Gentleman would carry out his pro- 
posul to its legitimate consequences, and 
bring in a Bill to repeal the Maynooth 
Act, he (Mr. C. Anstev), and he believed 
many hon. Members, Protestants as well 
as Roman Catholics, might support him, 
on the ground that it was inexpedient to 
give support to religious establishments 
out of the resources of the State. The 
hon. Gentleman spoke from behind the 
Treasury bench. If not in office it was 
merely because he had refused office, and 
no doubt his sentiments on this subject 
might be considered those of the Govern- 
ment, Maynooth, as a public establish- 
ment, would, he was persuaded, court in- 

uiry. He did not know whether the hon. 
Gouiwes was in order in denouncing, in 
the way he had, judgment upon those who 
differed from him in religious opinions; but 
that he had erred in good taste in so doing, 
few, he believed, aan deny. He did not 
interrupt the hon.Gentleman, for he thought 
the most prudent course was to give him 
rope enough. He had now had as much 
rope as the indulgence of the House would 
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permit, and he (Mr. C. Anstey) thought 
that he had used it so as to hang himself 
most effectually. 

Mr. GRATTAN said, his object in 
rising was to entreat that this discussion 
might not go on; and he now hoped that it 
would be allowed toclose. The hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Spooner) had given notice of 
his intention; he might be right or he 
might be wrong in doing so; but at all 
events, if they were to part, let them part 
in peace. He hoped that hon. Members 
would now be allowed to present petitions. 
The hon. Member (Mr. Spooner) must be 
@ most courageous map to speak in the 
way he had done; he reminded him (Mr. 
Grattan) of a great personage described 
by Milton, who from 


“ His horrid locks shook pestilence and war.” 


Mr. NEWDEGATE wished to state 
that the Government had nothing whatever 
to do with the notice of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Spooner). His hon. Friend had never 
been offered office, and, therefore, the idea 
which seemed to be insinuated that there 
was some difference of opinion between the 
Government and him had no foundation 
whatever. He would bring the Motion 
forward entirely on his own responsibility. 


Mr. B. OSBORNE was quite ready to 
believe that on whatever side the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Spooner) sat, there was no measure of in- 
tolerance and bigotry that he would not 
advocate. He gave him, therefore, the 
most perfect credit for sincerity. Without, 
however, adverting to the subject of May- 
nooth, he should like to know whether the 
Secretary for the Treasury (Mr. G. A. 
Hamilton), who he observed had just left 
the House, intended to persevere in the 
Motion he had put on the paper for a mo- 
dification of the national system of educa- 
tion in Ireland, so as to make it accord 
with the convictions of the members of the 
Irish Established Church? The House 
oughtto know whether the hon. Member in- 
tended to act upon that notice, or whether, 
as was too often the case in that House, it 
was one of those notices which were given 
in opposition, and dropped when the Oppo- 
sition came into officé ? 

Mr. ROCHE said, that if evil effects 
arose from discussing these questions in 
the House, the responsibility must rest 
with those who introduced them.  Reli- 

ious questions, above all others, should be 
ealt with in a straightforward and manly 
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manner. And as the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Spooner) found many supporters of his 
opinion in the country, he (Mr. Roche) 
hoped he would bring the question before 
Parliament at an early day. It was im- 


portant to know the opinions of Her Ma- | 


jesty’s Government on the subject; but 
when he looked at the appointments, par- 
ticularly the law appointments, there could 
be little doubt on the matter, The Attor- 
ney General and the Solicitor General for 
Ireland were steeped to the lips in opinions 
which he believed to be unfounded preju- 
dices, and were determined to interfere 
with the religious liberty of Roman Catho- 
lies in that country. The Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, and the 
new Attorney General for England, were 
the most strenuous supporters of the Ke- 
clesiastical Titles Bill in its most stringent 
form, so that the Roman Catholic body of 
England had not much favour to expect 
from them. He had no objection to have 
this question discussed on its broad and 
general bearing. The hon. Gentleman 
complained that 30,0001. was given to 
support Maynooth by a Protestant State, 
whilst they were supporting in Ireland a 
Protestant Church which cost 800,000/. a 
year. 

Mr. EWART said, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Spooner) might fix a day for 
his Motion, as there was a ballot that night 
for notices. If the hon. Gentleman put 
his name on the balloting paper, he would 
have a chance of an early opportunity to 
do what he so much desiderated. The 
hon. Gentleman was in a glowing state on 
this important question, and it was better 
that his ardour should not cool. 


Motion agreed to. 


The House adjourned at half after Eigh 
o'clock, till Friday, 12th March. 


[A List or THe Ministry formed by 
the Eart of .Dersy is given on the fol- 
lowing page. The acceptance of office 
by those Members of it who were also 
Members of the House of Commons ne- 
cessarily vacated their seats: they were 
all re-elected, with the exception of the 
Curer SzoreTaRy For IRELAND. ] 
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THE MINISTRY. 





First Lord of the Treasury - 
Lord Chancellor - - - - 
Chancellor of the Exchequer - 
President of the Council - - - 
Privy Seal - - ~ . 
Home Secretary - - - 
Foreign Secretary - - - 
Colonial - - - - 
First Lord of the Admiralty ~ 
President of the Board of Control - 
Postmaster General - - 
President of the Board of Trade - 
First Commissioner of Works and 
Buildings - . - . 


IN THE CABINET. 


- + Right Hon. Earl of Denrsy. 
- Right Hon. Lord Sr. Lzonarps. 
- «= Right Hon. Bensami Disrazxt. 
- Right Hon. Earl of Lonspatz. 
- - Most Hon. Marquess of Satissury. 
- Right Hon, Spencer Horatio WatPors. 
- - Right Hon. Earl of Matmessury. 
- Right Hon. Sir Jonn Somerset Paxtneron, Bart. 
- = Most Noble Duke of Norrnumper.anp, 
- Right Hon. Joun Cuartes Herries 
- + Right Hon. Earl of Harpwicse. 
- Right Hon. Joserpn Warner [enter. 
Public 


*} Right Hon. Lord Jouw James Ropert Manners, 


NOT IN THE CABINET. 


Commander in Chief - * « 
Master General of the Ordnance - 


Paymaster of the Forces, and Yiae Enea Right Hon 


of the Board of Trade - 
Secretary at War - 


Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 


Joint Secretaries of the Treasury 
Secretary of the Admiralty ~- - 


- Most Noble Duke of Wetuineton. 
- «+ Right Hon. Viscount Harpinez, 


. Lord CotcuestEr. 


- - Right Hon, Wu114am Beresrorp. 
- Right Hon. Rosert Apam CuristoPHER, 

Witi1aM Forses Mackenziz, Esq., and Grorex ALEx- 
ANDER Hamitton, E: 

- Starrorp Avueustus O' bares Srarrorp, Esq. 


Under Secretary for the Home Department - Sir Wu Hyiron Jouurre, Bart, 


Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
Under Secretary for the Colonies 


Secretaries of the Board of Control - 
Lords of the Treasury- - - 


Lords ofthe Admiralty - - - 


Clerk of the Ordnance - pa as 
Attorney General - - re 
Solicitor General - - « * 
Judge-Advocate General - - 
Chief Poor Law Commissioner - 


Lord Advocate - . = fs 
Solicitor General - ° a “a 


Lord Lieutenant - - - 
Lord Chancellor - - - - 
Chief Secretary - - - 
Attorney General - - - - 
Solicitor General - - - 


- Lord Stanuey. 
- «+ Right Hon. Earl of Desarr. 
Cuartes Lennox Cummine Bruce, Esq., and Heyy 
James Barture, Esq. 
Marquess of Cuanpos, Lord Henry Grorex Cuaries 
t -{ Gorvon Lennox, and Tuomas Bateson, Esq. 
Rear Admiral Hype Parker, C.B., Rear Admiral Parrrs 
Hornsy, C.B., Captain Sir Tuomas Hensert, K.C.B 
Captain Hon. Axraur Duncomsz, and Captain 
ALEXANDER 
- Colonel Francis PLUNKET Dunne. 
- - Sir Frepericx Tuesicer, Kant. 
- Sir FrrzRoy Ketty, Knt. 
- - Right Hon. Gzorce Banzes. 
- Right Hon. Sir Joun Troxwors, Bart. 


SCOTLAND. 
- + Right Hon. Anam Anpzrson. 
- Joun Ineuis, Esq. 
IRELAND. 


- = Right Hon. Earl of Eexuwrovn. 

- Right Hon. Francis Buackeurne. 
- - Right Hon. Lord Naas. 

- Right Hon. Joszru Narrer. 
- + James Wurresing, Esq. 


QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD. 


Lord Steward - - - - 
Lord Chamberlain - - - 
Master of the Horse - - - 
Master of the Buckhounds - - 
Viée-Chamberlain - - - ~ 
Treasurer of the Household - - 
Comptroller of the Household- - 
Chief Equerry and Clerk Marshal 
Mistress ofthe Robes - - «+ 


- Most Noble Duke of Montrose. 
- - Most Hon. eer of Exeter. 
- Right Hon. Earl of Jerszy. 
- + Right Hon. Earl of Rossiry. 
- Right Hon. Viscount Newport. 
-  - Right Hon. Lord Cravp Hammon. 
- Right Hon. Gzorex Czcm Waetp Forratex, 
- + Right Hon. Lord Corvia, 
- Duchess of Arnot, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 1, 1852. 


Pursuant to the arrangement of the 
27th February, no public business was 
brought forward. After transacting the 
judicial and private business on the paper, 

House adjourned to Thursday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 4, 1852. 
Minutes, |—The Right Hon. Sir Edward Burten- 
shaw Sudgen, Knight, having been appointed 
Lord Chancellor, and being present — Sat 

Speaker. 

Tue Lorp Presipent acquainted the House, That 
Her Majesty had been pleased to create The 
Right Honourable Sir Edward Burtenshaw 
Sugden, Knight, Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain, a Peer of this Realm, by the Title of 
Baron Saint Leonards; and his Lordship, hav- 
ing retired to robe, was introduced (in the 
usual Manner), and took the Oaths. 


Pursuant to the arrangement of the 
27th February, no public business was 
brought forward. After transacting the 
judicial-and private business on the paper, 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 5, 1852. 


Pursuant to the arrangement of the 
27th February, no public business was 
“brought forward. After transacting the 
judicial and private business on the paper, 

House adjourned to Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 8, 1852. 


Pursuant to the arrangement of the 
27th February, no public business was 
brought forward. After transacting the 
judicial and private business on the paper, 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 9, 1852. 


Pursuant to the arrangement of the 
27th February, no public business was 
brought forward. After transacting the 
judicial and private business on the paper, 

House adjourned to Thursday next. 


{LORDS} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 

Thursday, March 11, 1852. 
Pursuant to the arrangement of the 
27th February, no public business was 
brought forward, After transacting the 


judicial and private business on the paper, 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 12, 1852. 


Minvures.] Sat first.—The Marquess of Bath, 
after the Death of his Grandfather. 

Pusuic Brits.—1* Commons Inclosure; Law 
of Wills Amendment. 


THE POLICY OF THE NEW GOVERNMENT 
—A DUTY ON CORN. 
Lord BEAUMONT gave notice that, 


on Monday next, he should present a peti- 


tion to their Lordships, complaining of the 


injury which the petitioners suffered in con- | 


sequence of their uncertainty as to the in- 
tentions of Her Majesty’s Government with 
regard to the importation of foreign corn; 
and, in presenting that petition, he should 
avail himself of the opportunity to ask the 
noble Earl at the head of the Administra- 
tion, whether or not it was the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to recom- 
mend to Parliament auy alteration in the 
present policy with reference to the impor- 
tation of foreign corn as soon as the opinion 
of the country could be taken, and another 
Parliament assembled? 

The Eart of ESSEX would venture to 
detain their Lordships a few moments, 
while he expressed his regret that indispo- 
sition on the evening when the noble Earl 
at the head of Her Majesty’s Government 
stated his views and intentions to the 
House prevented him from then saying 
how cordially he agreed with what fell 
from the noble Earl near him (the Earl of 
Aberdeen), when he declared in so frank 
and straightforward a manner how entirely 
unchanged were his opinions in regard to 
the commercial policy transmitted to us by 
that great and eminent man Sir Robert 
Peel. The noble Earl, on that occasion, 
expressed his belief, that few or none of 
those who then followed the standard of 
the right hon. Baronet had since changed 
their opinions on that subject. He (Lord 
Essex), for himself, at least, could truly 
aver that such was the case—that the 
opinions he had at that time deliberately 
adopted, he had net since seen reason to 
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repent of or to recall. On the contrary, 
with the noble Earl, he believed many be- 
nefits had arisen from the adoption of that 
policy — many as regarded agriculture, 
many more as regarded the country at 
large. And, although he frankly admitted 
that those benefits had not been unaccom- 
age by much distress and anxiety, yet 

e believed that had arisen, not so much 
from those measures themselves, as from 
the not unnatural alarm and uncertainty 
dependent on such a great and extensive 
change; and also from other causes, which 
he would not then detain the House by 
dwelling upon. In regard to all general 
questions he would most gladly give his 
humble and most disinterested support to 
Her Majesty’s Government, as he would 
to any Government be it Whig or Tory, 
whenever he felt he could do so with per- 
fect and entire satisfaction to himself. 
When he could not do so, he should, as 
he had hitherto done, as freely withhold 
it. Most gladly would he give it to a Go- 
vernment in any measures they might 
bring forward for the relief of the agricul- 
tural interest, by removing from them or 
alleviating any of those burdens which 
might be proved to press unduly or exclu- 
sively on them. Most firmly, most con- 
stantly, would he oppose them, should they 
endeavour (which he prayed Heaven they 
might not) to reimpose any duties on corn, 
now or at any future time, be they great 
or small, whether under the name of reve- 
nue, or under that of protection. The time 
was, he believed, when a small fixed duty, 
had it been accepted, would have been be- 
neficial to all parties, and scarcely injuri- 
ous to any. That time he thought was ir- 
retrievably past, and any such attempt now, 
by keeping men’s minds in a disturbed 
and unsettled state, could only tend to 
mischief, and to neutralise or indefinitely 
to postpone the full measure of those bene- 
fits which he conscientiously believed had 
arisen, and would continue to arise, from 
the adoption of a liberal commereial policy 
and the abolition of the corn laws. 


LAW REFORM. 

Lorp LYNDHURST said, he wished 
to call the attention of their Lordships to 
various important measures connected with 
the reform of the law, then pending in the 
other House of Parliament. He was in- 
duced to take this step partly by a report 
which had gone abroad of what had passed 
at a certain gathering which had occurred 
yesterday, and partly, also, by a report of 
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what had passed at a con ion of cer- 
tain agitators—he used that term because 
they assumed it themselves—assembled 
for the purpose of endeavouring, by the 
influence of large numbers, and by the 
parade of pecuniary subscriptions, to en- 
force, if ible, the asl tetienlion 
of the existing Parliament. Now, it was 
evident that if this Parliament should 
terminate in April, it would be impossible 
for the future Parliament to reassemble for 
serious business till the close of June or 
the commencement of July, and, in that 
case, all those measures for the reform of 
the law to which he had referred, or, at 
least, the greater part of them, must be 
inevitably postponed to another Session. 
Such a result would be considered by the 
nation at large as a great misfortune. 
And, first, with regard to the private bu- 
siness before Parliament, it happened that 
it was much heavier this year than on any 
former oceasion. Already 250 Bills of a 
private nature were before Parliament. 
Their Lordships were not to consider that 
those Bills merely related to private indi- 
viduals. Some of them applied to local 
districts of considerable extent—others to 
local societies er associations, involving 
uniary interests to an enormous extent. 

e, therefore, left it to their Lordships to 
consider the great mischief and inconve- 
nience which would accrue from postponing 
measures of this description to another 
Parliament, and the great delay and ex- 
pense which would be occasioned in conse- 
quence. He passed, however, over this as 
a matter, comparatively speaking, of little 
importance. He would request the atten- 
tion of their Lordships to public measures 
of the deepest importance; and, first, as 
to that most important measure for the 
reform of the Court of Chancery on the 
footing recommended in the report of the 
recent Commission. Their Lordships were 
aware that the public looked to that mea- 
sure with eager and intense interest. Now, 
the Bill for carrying that measure into ef- 
fect was at that moment in progress of 
preparation under the auspices of his noble 
and learned Friend on the wooksack, who 
was in every way so well qualified to insure 
success for it; and he (Lord Lyndhurst) 
was convinced that if no abridgment of the 
usual length of the Session took place, it 
would come into operation as law before 
the close of it. But if the Session should 
be curtailed, and if Parliament should be 
dissolved in April, then, from the multi- 
plicity of details incident to such a mea- 
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sure, it would be impossible to procure its 
being passed now, and it would of neces- 
sity be postponed to another year. He 
could not conceive any greater disappoint- 
ment of the public mind; it would natu- 
rally be considered as a great public mis- 
fortune. There was another measure of 
scarcely inferior importance at that moment 
in the House; he meant the Bill for the 
Amendment of Procedure in the Superior 
Courts of Common Law at Westminster. 
Their Lordships were no doubt aware that 
a considerable transfer of business from 
the Superior to the County Courts had re- 
cently taken place. They must also be 
aware, if they reflected on the subject, as 
he knew that they had done, that the es- 
tablishment of sixty independent tribunals 
must give rise, and had given rise, to many 
conflicts of opinion, and to much uncer- 
tainty of decision. The object of the Bill 
to which he had just referred was to sim- 
plify the proceedings of the Superior 
Courts, and to render them less expensive, 
in order that they might serve as models 
and guides to the inferior courts. A per- 
fect judicature had two objects in view; 
not only the administration of justice in 
the canses brought before it, but also the 
laying down of certain rules to regulate 
transactions between man and man, and to 
avoid the evils of expensive litigation. A 
third measure of great importance was a 
measure which had passed through the 

use of Commons in the last Session— 
he meant the Charitable Trusts Bill. 
Throughout the country, in every portion 
of it, there existed a number of small 
charities, involving property to an immense 
amount, but individually they were so 
small as not to be worth pursuing in any 
court of justice. It had been considered 
important to establish a cheap tribunal to 
remedy the abuses to which such small 
charities had been found liable. The Bill 
to which he referred was introduced on 
the report of a Commission appointed by 
the Crown, and was well calculated to 
rectify those abuses—a Bill called for by 
all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects, and 
now in such a state as would enable it 
to become in a few months the law of 
the land. There was also another mea- 
sure of importance to which he must ad- 
vert, as involving the interests of a nu- 
merous class of persons—as, for instance, 
all parties connected with machinery, with 
civil engineering, and, indeed, with science 
in all its branches—he meant the Bill for 
improving the law regarding Patents for 


Lord Lyndhurst 
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Inventions. Their Lordships were doubt- 
less aware that the present mode of de- 
ciding on and of granting these patents 
was open to various objections—it was in- 
effectual—it was attended with enormous 
expense—and it checked the -_ object 
for which it was established. For the 
urpose of remedying these evils, a Bill 
had been introduced into that House, but 
had been lost in the other House of Par- 
liament last Session, owing to the lateness 
of the period at which it arrived there. 
His noble and learned Friend on the op- 
posite benches (Lord Brougham) had in- 
troduced a corresponding Bill into their 
Lordships’ House that Session, It had 
been read a first time already; but no 
other proceedings had yet been taken 
upon it. The Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade of the late Government (the Earl 
of Granville) had promised on a late occa- 
sion to lay another Bill for the same object 
on the table; but that promise had not 
yet been performed. It was of great im- 
portance to all the classes whom he had 
just mentioned that a measure of that 
kind should become the law of the land as 
soon as possible. From the very nature 
and character of the Bill it could not 
become so, if any interruption was given 
to the Session by a dissolution; whereas, 
if no such interruption took place, it would 
be very easy to make it law before their 
Lordships separated. Then there was the 
Registration Act. That Bill would take 
the usual course if a dissolution were not 
foreed on by proceedings out of doors. 
There was also another most important 
measure, which he could not leave out of 
consideration at present—he meant the 
system for the military defence of the 
country. A most important consideration 
indeed this was. Every one admitted 
that the present state of our military de- 
fences was defective. The present system 
was not sufficient to protect us from insult 
or invasion; it was not sufficient to support 
the authority and influence of the country 
with foreign States. It was, therefore, 
necessary, for the honour and dignity of 
the country, that a remedy should be ap- 
plied te its defects as speedily as possible. 
The late Government had indeed intro- 
duced a Bill to accomplish that object; 
but, somehow or other, that Bill had 
the ostensible cause of its retirement from 
office. He conceived it to be impossible 
for any man who felt for the honour and 
dignity of the country to press for the dis- 
solution of Parliament without having that 
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question settled. Now, such a measure 
could not be without legislation; 
and he must state that any man who, 
under such circumstances, should force the 
Government to a dissolution would be 
guilty of weakness, folly, and indifference 
to the public security, such as, he was 
sure, would never meet the approbation of 
their Lordships. The law measures to 
which he had previously referred were 
merely samples of the reforms which were 
now in contemplation; but there were 
other questions behind them of much im- 
portance. There were the questions of 
sanitary reform, of water supply to the 
metropolis, of extramural interment, of 
the registration of assurances. There was 
also a Bill in the House of Commons for 
the further relief of suitors in the Court 
of Chancery. All these measures would 
be lost or postponed to another Session, if 
this Session were to be curtailed in April. 
He must also refer to another circumstance 
of no mean importance, namely, the ad- 
ministration of justice in their Lordships’ 
House. There were a vast number of 
appeals now standing for judgment. Their 
Lordships had already sat many weeks, 
and made but very little impression 
on the list. If two months were now 
unexpectedly taken out of the midst of 
the Session, these appeals must stand over 
till another year. He left their Lordships 
to judge of the anxiety and distress which 
would thus be occasioned to suitors, and 
of the delay and expense which would be 
their inevitable result. The principles of 
the constitution provided that as little 
delay as possible should occur in the ad- 
ministration of justice. He, therefore, 
called upon their Lordships to treat these 
circumstances with the consideration which 
they deserved. There was one circum- 
stance which affected this metropolis, and 
this metropolis alone, which ought not to 
be left entirely out of view while speaking 
‘on this subject. The tradesmen of the 
metropolis did not like a dull season and 
an unproductive harvest. In the course 
of last year there was the Great Exhi- 
bition; but the harvest which they reaped 
from it was not an abundant one. If you 
stopped the Session now, before it had 
reached its middle term, you would add 
greatly to their loss, and would throw a 
great pressure on a very respectable and 
valuable class of men. The combination 
of all these facts pressed heavily on his 
mind, and he must say that a dissolution 
of Parliament under such circumstances 
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would, in his opinion, be a great national 
calamity. If any man from personal feel- 
2. ~ or factious motives, or party or 
political interests, should press forward 
such a dissolution, he was quite sure that 
he would excite the indignation and resent- 
ment of all sober-minded and intelligent 
members of the community. His Lord- 
ship then moved for @ return of the num- 
ber of Private Bills then pending in the 
House of Lords. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
rose to state the intentions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with respect to the 
various measures for a reform in the law 
which had been recently brought under the 
notice of Parliament. He believed there 
never was a time when a man who had 
reform of the law at heart had a better op- 
portunity than the — for carrying his 
views into effect. It was not only that the 
cause of law reform was supported by the 
general opinion out of doors, and by the 
nation at large, but even within the Parlia- 
ment on this subject there was no division 
of parties. Her Majesty’s late Govern- 
ment, and the law advisers of that Govern- 
ment, were quite as anxious and ready as 
he could presume to be in endeavouring to 
carry into effect measures for a reform of 
the law; and he felt confident that as he 
had been at all times ready to give his 
humble assistance towards carrying any 
legal measure that would tend to ad- 
vance the public good, he should now 
have as full a measure of support as he 
himself had been at any time ready to 
render to others. But in bringing forward 
the measures to which he was about to 
refer, he wished most carefully to guard 
himself from the imputation that he was 
taking credit to himself for those measures. 
Those measures really emanated from the 
recommendations of the several Law Com- 
missions—commissions which had been 
wisely sent forth, and wisely executed by 
learned men in whom the confidence of 
the country had been justly reposed; and 
these recommendations had been to a con- 
siderable extent matured by the subse- 

uent consideration of noble and learned 

riends. So far, therefore, though the 
Government was ready to adopt those mea- 
sures, they could not take credit for origi- 
nating them; but assuredly this eredit he 
might take for the Government, that he be- 
lieved no set of men ever existed who were 
more warmly disposed to facilitate, or more 
anxious tocarry into execution, measures for 
a reform not only of our judicial institutions 
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and proceedings, but of the laws which af- 
fected property, and which in affecting pro- 
perty affected the happiness and the home 
of every man. One measure to which he 
would refer, was called the Suitors in 
Chancery Relief Bill. That was a Bill 
which was now in the House of Commons. 
It greatly curtailed the number of officers 
usually in attendance on the Lord Chan- 
cellor; it lowered the salaries of those 
officers who remained; and it ratified the 
determination of the late Government to 
diminish by one third the amount of the 
salary paid to the Lord Chancellor him- 
self. That Bill was not yet before their 
Lordships, and he should be sorry to bind 
himself to every letter of its provisions; 
but he readily bound himself to every 
portion of it that affected him (the Lord 
Chancellor) either personally, orin reference 
to any office to which he had the appoint- 
ment. He had not appointed, nor did 
he intend to appoint, to any office which it 
was proposed to abolish by that Bill; and 
as to those offices which were retained, he 
should adhere to the precise scale of al- 
lowances which was laid down in that 
Bill, as much as if it were already the law 
of the land. As regarded the Lord Chan- 
cellor, he would make one observation. 
He had stated to their Lordships the 
reduction which had taken place in the 
Chancellor’s salary. To that he made not 
the slightest objection; but he hoped 
that not only he himself, but his succes- 
sors, might have the moral courage not 
to attempt to surround themselves with 
the state and circumstance which had 
been deemed becoming their office under 
different arrangements, but would accom- 
modate themselves to the altered position 
in which they were placed by Parliament. 
There was one other circumstance regard- 
ing the Chancellor and his judicial labours 
to which he would advert. It was sup- 
that, because the Lords Justices had 
n appointed, the Lord Chancellor had 
now so much time that there was no Jonger 
any pressure upon him. The appointment 
of the Lords Justices had indeed removed 
from the Lord Chancellor one pressure—a 
most painful pressure—which every man in 
such a position must feel who devoted him- 
self to the discharge of his duty ardently 
and sincerely. It was, that of sitting in the 
House of Lords upon appeals, and knowin 
that the suitors in Chancery were geil 
—or of sitting in that Court, and knowing 
that the suitors at their Lordships’ bar were 
neglected, and that their cases could not be 
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heard. The Chancellor of the present day 
would not have that painful feeling to 
struggle with, because he knew that whilet 
he was sitting in their Lordships’ House, 
the business of his own particular court was 
being conducted by able and enlightened 
Judges to the satisfaction of the suitors. Bui 
it should be known that the Chancellor was 
not relieved from the arduous duties and 
responsibilities which were still incident to 
his office, in the discharge of which he 
must always find his time fully occupied six 
days in the week, ‘‘ from morn till noon, 
from noon till dewy eve.” He did not 
therefore know that the Chancellor had 
by this measure obtained any personal 
relief from labour. He would now call 
their Lordships’ attention shortly to a 
Bill which had been mentioned by his no- 
ble and learned Friend (Lord Lyndhurst); 
that for the amendment of Procedure in 
the Courts of Common Law, brought into 
the House by his noble and learned prede- 
cessor. That Bill was without doubt a 
Bill of the utmost importance, and so far 
from any impediment being thrown in the 
way of it, it was now before a Committee 
of their Lordships’ House; and the noble 
and learned Lords who were upon that 
Committee had but one object in view, 
and that was to adapt it to the public good, 
and to make it consistent with the report 
of the Commissioners. In reference to that 
Bill there was no difference of opinion, 
except such as would of necessity arise on 
the details of all large and important mea- 
sures. There was another and most im- 
portant measure to which the attention of 
the country was directed, and wisely di- 
rected—he meant the Bill for improving 
the jurisdiction and procedure of the Court 
of Chancery. That was indeed a measure 
of very great importance, and had long 
been justly called for by the country. The 
whole subject was referred by the Crown 
to a body of very able and learned Com- 
missioners, who had made an elaborate 
and excellent report upon it; and he (the 
Lord Chancellor) had understood that a 
Bill had been prepared in pursuance of 
their recommendations. He found, how- 
ever, no trace of such a Bill, but that 
the work yet remained to be done. He 
had received within the last two or three 
days a sketch of the heads of so much 
of the proposed Bill as related to the 
‘Masters’ Offices. He should feel it his 
duty to introduce such a Bill, or, if the 
details required it, more than one Bill into 
their Lordships’ House, and to take charge 
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of and endeavour to carry it or them into 
execution as speedily as possible. A long 
course of practice had made him well ac- 
quainted with this subject, and he should 
willingly fall in with the stream, which 
was now leading them, he hoped, to a safe 
conclusion. The great object was to dis- 
pose of the Masters’ Office. The Masters’ 
Office had never given satisfaction. This 
was owing partly to the nature of its ju- 
risdiction; and partly to the fact that the 
Masters wanted this great power, namely, 
the power to compel parties to proceed 
with their matters without delay. Hence 
arose extensive and unnecessary loss of 
time, for which the suitors themselves were 
really responsible, though the blame was 
charged upon the Masters’ Office. The 

t proposal of the Commissioners was 
the abolition of the Masters’ Office; and 
those who understood the subject knew 
that the difficulty was not in abolishing 
the Masters’ Office, but in providing a 
substitute for it. The proposition abso- 
lutely was—and he had never objected to 
it—to abolish the Masters’ Office. He be- 
lieved that the abolition of the Masters’ 
Office was at the root of all reform; but in 
abolishing the Masters’ Office it would be 
necessary to consider how and in what 
manner it should be effected. In the 
sketch that had been furnished to him, it 
had been proposed that after a certain day 
to be named in the Act, the Masters should 
cease to exercise their functions and should 
retire on their full salaries. That was 
a matter which required great considera- 
tion ; and as at present advised, he thought 
it was his duty to make such use of 
the Masters themselves as would tend to 
the better administration of justice as long 
as they received their salaries. How then 
was this to be done? The Masters were 
men of high character, and performed high 
judicial functions; and nothing would be 
more unjust and nothing more repugnant 
to the feelings of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment than to do any act which would have 
the effect of lowering or degrading their 
dignity in the administration of justice, or 
of placing them in a lower range of office. 
He would be no party to a measure of that 
sort. But the Masters, or a sufficient 
number of them, ought to remain till the 
matters now before them should be dis- 
posed of. If the new system was to work 
well, it was absolutely necessary that the 
Judges should begin upon an entirely new 
foundation ; if otherwise the system would 
fail. They must not have an accumulation 
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of arrears to get rid of. They must have 


fair play and a fair start. ‘The Masters, 
therefore, must be left, or a sufficient num- 
ber of them, to dispose of the business now 
before them. There was a number of mat- 
ters now in the Masters’ Offices under the 
Winding-up Acts. The Masters had ori- 
ginal jurisdiction in those matters, which 
occupied much time. There was no other 
tribunal by which the business could be 
executed, and they must be left to com- 
plete it. He was not certain, without far- 
ther consideration, whether there were not 
other important duties which no Master 
would feel himself degraded in executing 
if still required to do so. Whilst the pre- 
sent scheme was in its infancy there might 
be a sufficient number of Masters left in 
office to superintend cases of receivership, 
the management of estates, and other 
matters of great importance which had 
always been within the province of the 
Master. Those were matters on which 
he would for the present reserve his opin- 
ion, for they required great consideration. 
But it was to be distinctly understood, on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government, that 
Masters were to be abolished; that no va- 
cancy was to be filled up—[ Lord Brovenam: 
And no new references.] That could not 
be avoided, for they were to finish the mat- 
ters which they had now partially exe- 
cuted; but no references would be made 
to any Master in any new matter of 
which a Judge of the Court takes cognis- 
ance. But it would be impossible to be 
working two different systems of procedure 
at once. We could not say to one man, 
whose suit is already in Court, ‘‘ You 
shall have interrogatories—you shall go 
before the Master;”’ and then say toa man 
who files his bill to-morrow, ‘* You shalt 
have no delay in your way, but shall get to 
your journey’s end by the speediest road 
possible.’” He proposed, therefore, imme- 
diately after the Judges commenced their 
operation in chamber to abolish at once 
the whole course of proceedings now used 
in the Masters’ Office, and that the Mas- 
ter should adopt the same rules as would 
govern the Judge in chamber. Then 
the question was, what was the new system 
to be adopted. Their Lordships were aware 
that by the present constitution of the Court 
of Chancery, the Judge transacted no busi- 
ness in chamber. He sat in Court, heard 
the cases, and gave his judgment; and 
it was necessary, for the due administra- 
tion of justice, that the judgment should 
follow as speedily as might be upon the 
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hearing. Judgments long delayed made 
the heart sick. If a Judge sat five hours 
in a day hearing cases, and gave his 
whole mind to the arguments of coun- 
sel, he would venture to say, that no 
‘man’s physical powers were more than 
sufficient to answer the exigency, and 
to prepare and deliver his judgments 
thereon. The proposal was, that the 
Judge, who does not now go into cham- 
ber, should follow his own business into 
chamber; that he should have two chief 
clerks to assist him; that he should, if he 
might use the expression, become his own 
Master, and sit in chamber to dispose of 
that portion of the business which had 
hitherto been transacted by the Master in 
chamber. This, no doubt, would lead to 
difficulty, because, unlike the similar sit- 
tings of one Judge at Law, when the Equity 
Judge was in chamber his Court would be 
closed. He could not well approve of a 
proposition contained in the sketch that had 
been furnished to him, by which it was sug- 
gested that the Judges’ clerks should have 
the same powers as Masters in Ordinary: 
that he thought was objectionable. It was 
proposed that they should transact the 
business in the present Masters’ Offices, 
until other offices were procured; and he 
confessed that he saw the likelihood of 
bad consequences arising from that. The 
consequence would be that those clerks 
would be sitting in Southampton Buildings 
without any control or check; and the 
objections which applied to the peculiar 
position of the Masters’ Offices would 
be found to attach themselves in a still 
greater degree to those persons who, al- 
though of a lower grade, would affect to 
be Masters. They would be likely to 
assume the same powers, and to feel 
an independence which was inconsistent 
with what he understood to be the object 
of the new regulation. He objected to ex- 
pose them to the influence of the atmosphere 
of Southampton Buildings. He doubted 
whether the new scheme could efficiently 
work, unless each Judge could have at- 
tached to his court sufficient rooms, where- 
by he could have his superior officers under 
his own eye in the room next his own, and 
their clerks in the room next to theirs. 
What he understood of the new scheme 
was, that the Judge should not be absolved 
from taking care in pronouncing the de- 
eree that the minutes were properly pre- 
pared, and pointing exactly to the inquiries 
to be made and the accounts to be taken, 
and the like; and when that was done that 
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he would go into his own chamber and 
direct his own chief clerk how to take 
the account, for example, and would assist 
him if during the ment any question 
of difficulty was st Suppose, for in- 
stance, in a question of heirship the chief 
clerk felt any pressure, he should, instead 
of referring it to the Judge, by making a 
report upon it, call the attention of the 
Judge to the point, and tell him what he 
thought. They then would talk the mat- 
ter over, and the clerk would have the 
knowledge of the Judge to assist him, 
which the Master has not now. That was 
the way the business ought to be transacted. 
If the Offices were thus put on a satisfac- 
tory footing, there was every reason to 
hope that the scheme would work; but 
there should be this golden rule with regard 
to the working of the plan, that nothing 
should be heard in chamber that could be 
heard in Court. The present Vice-Chan- 
cellors and the Master of the Rolls, who 
had dedicated so much time with so much 
ability to the consideration of the question, 
were perfectly willing, for the first time 
since a Judge in Equity had been created, 
to devote their time in the manrr pointed 
out, so as to transact not only the business 
in Court, but the business in chamber. 
He (the Lord Chancellor) hoped and trusted 
that this union of characters would not be 
found to lower the judicial character of 
the Judge; it was difficult, however, to find 
united in the same man the power of ad- 
ministration, if he might so call it, and the 
judicial powers that were necessary for the 
discharge of the duties that were to be 
performed in open Court. The man who 
succeeded in one department might fail in 
the other; but he trusted that this union 
of powers, by the exercise of great dili- 
gence, would bring them to a happy re- 
sult. The Commissioners had made pro- 
posals on other branches of the subject 
which had not yet been worked out upon 
paper—they had made several proposals of 
the utmost importance, and did that which 
the Americans, with all their enterprise, 
had failed to do; they provided inst 
unnecessary parties to suits, which led to 
more expense and delay than any other 
proceedings. The anxiety of Courts of 
Equity to do complete justice in every 
case, and to prevent the possibility of 
fraud, had led to the evils of which we 
now complain. In order to protect parti- 
cular persons, and to impose additional 
restraints upon others, they put them to 
expense which turned out perhaps to be 
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in that particular case utterly useless. 
It was impossible to deny, that in re- 
laxing the system hitherto in operation, 
in forming a new code, and proceedin 
in the summary manner they anual 
to do, with a new sort of evidence, it 
might and would open the courts to cer- 


tain cases of fraud—cases which the great- | p 


est diligence could not guard against; but 
unwilling as he should be to allow a single 
case of fraud to take place, yet in the 
general regulation of human affairs they 
must have rules applicable to the generality 
of cases, and they could no longer, in order 
to guard one man against a possible fraud, 
expose all men to great expense and delay. 
The next point to which he wished to 
eall their Lordships’ attention was one 
of the deepest importance. The mode of 
examining witnesses in the Court of Chan- 
cery was by written interrogatories. The 
officer was called an Examiner, and before 
this Examiner the witnesses attended; 
they were asked different questions by 
him from the written interrogatories, and 
he took down their statements. It was 
a slow and expensive process, and it was 
not a satisfactory process; and what was 
fatal in such an examination was, that they 
never could effectually cross-examine the 
witness. As the opposite party could not 
know what the witness had said, they dare 
not attempt to cross-examine him, for by 
so doing they might damage their case 
instead of serving it: The mode of ex- 
amination was unsatisfactory and expen- 
sive, and unfortunately was open to an- 
other imputation—that though it did not 
tend to perjury, it did not lead directly to 
truth. He understood it had become the 
practice in some quarters to give the wit- 
ness his answers ready written, to enable 
him to deliver his answers to the Exa- 
miner. It was now proposed, and, though 
not without hesitation and some misgiv- 
ing, he was prepared to accede to the 
proposition—that written interrogatories 
should be abolished. We were now in- 
vited to imitate the example of the United 
States, which was represented to us as 
being the most perfect system of law, the 
two courts of Equity and Law being blended 
together. The Americans had abolished 
their Masters, as we proposed to do; they 
had abolished the mode of examination 
and the examiners, as was also proposed 
to be done by us. But the Americans had 
not done what was further proposed to be 
done in this country, namely, for written 


interrogatories and answers, to substitute 
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written affidavits. In the United States 
they had very nearly discarded affidavits— 
they gave no credit to affidavits—and ex- 
cept on a few motions they would not per- 
mit affidavits to be used; but in every 
common case of specific performance, 
for example, there was a jury sworn, and 
rofessional men and others were brought 
from their homes, and without any remu- 
neration beyond a common mileage had to 
remain in attendance on the Court, and 
give their evidence. In this country it 
was proposed to use affidavits; and if the 
proposition was adopted it would be his 
earnest desire by every means in his power 
to prevent the mischiefs that otherwise 
would inevitably grow up from depending 
upon affidavits only. If interrogatories 
were dangerous on the grounds he had 
stated, it would be seen how dangerous 
affidavits might also be, when it was 
known that every affidavit was prepared 
by the attorney; the language was his 
language; he put forward the case and 
the points which he thought desirable, and 
the suitor in many cases necessarily swore 
to what he did not and could not know the 
effect of. There was also this feature in 
affidavits—that there never was any issue 
arrived at. To have an issue, was the 
great object of pleading and of the exa- 
mination of witnesses. If their Lordships 
had two parties disputing before them in a 
common matter, they would find in all pro- 
bability that neither of them understood 
the point in dispute; and when they had 
brought them to an understanding of the 
real point in dispute, it was very proba- 
ble it would turn out that there was no 
dispute at all. Nothing was more difficult 
than to make men understand the real 
point for discussion in the dispute between 
them; and the proper object of a court of 
law was to bring that question to a clear 
issue, so that a party might understand 
it. It was often very difficult to do that. It 
would be more difficult if affidavits were to 
be used, and great expense must be in- 
curred in order to get at the facts. We 
had formerly great experience of affidavits 
in Bankruptcy. The business in Bank- 
ruptcy in former times had been wholly 
conducted by affidavits; he had never seen 
larger briefs nor any from which it was 
more difficult to ascertain the point at 
issue, and yet it was this very system of 
using affidavits which was now sought to 
be established. In abolishing the Masters, 
it was worth while to see how that. matter 
of the mode of taking evidence had ‘been 
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dealt with in America. The public in this 
country were led to believe that in the 
United States legal institutions are per- 
fect, and that we have nothing to do but 
to imitate them. Now they had abolished 
the Masters in America; the Courts re- 
ferred everything; and who did their Lord- 
ships think was the person who now sat 
constantly every hour of every day, to 
whom were referred all accounts and all 
questions of fact and of difficulty—and 
who was chosen above all others in those 
cases to act as referee, and to do the 
business of the old Master?—The old 
Master himself! He (the Lord Chancellor) 
had no objection to allow a reference on a 
scientific question to a scientific person— 
to an accountant, or to an engineer; but 
he wholly objected to a court of justice 
delegating to another its own duties; and 
in America, in case of a reference, the 
referee was in fact the judge in the matter. 
In our own well-conducted courts of justice, 
if a long case came into a Court of Equity, 
it was heard patiently and decided by the 
Judge; but if a long case came on in an 
American Court, the Judge was compelled 
to refer to another individual what he 
ought to have heard himself; and the 
suitor was driven by the force of circum- 
stances, however unwilling he might be, 
to consent to his cause being referred, 
which he had a right to have heard and 
decided by the Court itself. Nothing could 
be more injurious to the public interests, 
and damaging to suitors, than such re- 
ferences. And this happened even in our 
own Courts of Law at nisi prius. It appear- 
ed from a statement made by Mr. D. 
Field—a gentleman possessed of consid- 
erable information on the subject—that 
when they began to reform the Court of 
Chancery in the United States, there were 
between 3,000 and 4,000 cases waiting to 
be heard, and that judgment was seldom 
delivered in any case until two or three 
ears after the case had been heard. When 
Mr. Field was asked what the consequence 
would be under their new system in a long 
case of complicated accounts, he stated 
that no law could provide for that—in case 
there were 1,000 items, and that each was 
to be proved and disproved by fourteen or 
fifteen witnesses, it might occupy 1,000 
days. It was not therefore to be supposed 
that intricate matters could be speedily 
disposed of even in America. It was de- 
sirable that they should facilitate every 
step in the proceedings in a Court of 





Equity. One of the first things which it 
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appeared to him necessary to do, was to 
abolish or rescind all the present Orders of 
the Court of Chancery. These Orders, 
framed at different times by his noble and 
learned predecessors, though most excel- 
lent in themselves, had followed each other 
until the system had involved much diffi- 
eulty. The best plan, he believed, would 
be to wholly rescind every one of the ex- 
isting Orders, and to frame from them an 
uniform set of rules, adopting and retain- 
ing those which had worked best. If 
he were to go more into detail, he feared 
he should weary their Lordships; but hold- 
ing the position he did, he had felt it ne- 
cessary to make the statement which he 
had addressed to them, it being the wish 
of Her Majesty’s Government that their 
Lordships should be early informed what 
their intentions generally were with re- 
gard to tho several measures which had 
been contemplated. The measure to which 
he had referred with respect to the juris- 
diction of the Court of Chancery was not 
yet prepared; but when prepared it would 
be laid before their Lordships’ House. The 
Chancery Commissioners had said at the 
end of their Report that the edoption of 
the new system might render it necessary 
to appoint new Vice-Chancellors. There 
was no step he should deprecate more; 
and he thought such an appointment 
should not be made unless there was an 
absolute necessity for it. They could not 
have an additional Judge without an ad- 
ditional Bar, and either the Bars would be 
too numerous, or, if not, and the Bar were 
to go from one Court to another, nothing 
could be more injurious to the administra- 
tion of justice. Besides, if there were new 
Courts and the new measure were in opera- 
tion, the clerks of the Judges in their 
chamber could not transact their business 
without the presence of solicitors. The 
more they accumulated Courts, the more 
business in Court would be thrown on 
solicitors, and they would be rendered less 
able to attend to the business in chamber. 
It was scarcely necessary for him to add 
another word, except to express his sin- 
cere desire to assist, with all the energy 
and ability he possessed, in making such 
amendments as would be of utility. He 
begged leave further to say that he had 
never neglected, at the expense either of 
time or of exertion, to improve any por- 
tion of the law that appeared to require 
amendment. There was a subject that 
required early attention, and to which 
he had lately called attention, namely, 
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the necessity for reforming the law with 
regard to testamentary dispositions. The 
law with to those documents stood 
thus: they were formerly required to be 
signed by the testator in the presence of a 
certain number of witnesses; but it was held 
that if a man wrote his own will, and de- 
scribed himself at the beginning, suppose 
as “‘ Edward So and so,’’ and then pro- 
eeeded with his will, that was equal to 
a signature at the foot of the docu- 
ment. From that decision no evil ever 
arose; but it was thought to be an ano- 
maly that when it was intended that 
the name should be signed at the foot, it 
should be sufficient to write the name 
at the beginning. It was therefore re- 
quired by the Wills Act passed in the first 
year of the Queen, that every will should 
be signed by the testator at the foot or 
end thereof, and attested by two witnesses. 
By the simple words ‘‘at the foot or end 
thereof,’ hundreds, nay, perhaps, thou- 
sands of wills, without a single flaw on the 
face of them, had been held to be void. 
Hundreds of such cases had occurred that 
never met the public eye, because the 
wills were thrown aside as valueless. It 
was decided that at the foot or end meant 
immediately at the foot or end, and there- 
fore if the testator’s name were appended 
at any distance from the end of his disposi- 
tion, it made the document void. Anything 
more calculated to disturb the ideas of 
people as to the justice of the law could 
not be. He would give their Lordships an 
instance of what had been decided, in re- 
ference to the will of a son of the late 
Vice-Chancellor of England. He was a 
barrister, and was so anxious about his 
will, that he executed four parts of it. 
He wrote the will upon a common sheet 
of note paper down to the bottom of the 
first page, and filled it. He then con- 
tinued to write the will on the second 
page, and ended the second page by ap- 
pointing his executors. There was rather 
more than an inch of space left between 
that and the bottom edge; he then went 
to the third page and wrote “‘ Signed by 
me, &c.”’ in the presence of the witnesses. 
He next placed his name immediately 
under that statement, and there was what 
is called the attestation clause, that is, 
the clause in which the witnesses state 
what was done in their presence, and the 
witnesses put their names to the attesta- 
tion clause. Yet that will was, notwith- 
standing, declared to be void. That was 
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the state of the law regarding those do- 
euments, and the reform of that law was 
a subject that required the early attention 
of their Lordships. He should, therefore, 
lay upon the table of their Lordships’ 
House a Bill to correct: the law in this re- 
spect; and he could, in conclusion, assure 
their Lordships, that whenever he found a 
law of property operating injuriously to 
the community, he would use his best en- 
deavours to correet the evil. He had ever 
kept a vigilant eye on the operation of our 
laws of property, and he begged to assure 
ge Lordships that he should continue to 
0 80. 

Lorp BROUGHAM could not delay one 
moment to pe ory the great and hearty 
gratification which he felt at hearing the 
declaration of his noble and learned Friend, 
that he and the Government intended 
to adopt entirely the r dations of 
the Chancery Commissioners, and ta lend 
his own powerful assistance—for powerful 
and invaluable it must be—to carry into 
effect those most important recommenda- 
tions. As to the particular details of 
the mode and manner in which the plan 
was to be executed, he (Lord Brougham) 
should not enter at all at present, not 
even for a moment; but he was rejoiced 
to hear the avowal of his noble and learn- 
ed Friend that he was entirely of opin- 





ion that the plan of the Commissioners 


should, in substance, be carried honestly 
and entirely into full and effectual opera- 
tion. He (Lord Brougham) might express 
some doubts upon one or more points in the 
beginning of the speech of his noble and 
learned Friend, as to the manner in which 
the change was to be made in the Masters’ 
Office, and with regard to the examination 
of witnesses; but he would defer giving his 
opinion until they saw the Bill. He thought 
his noble and learned Friend had not ex- 
actly stated the effeet of the recommenda- 
tion of the Commissioners, in regard to 
affidavits: it was not to substitute affidavits 
for interrogatories generally, but only in» 
uncontested matters; and in contested mat- 
ters there should be as little of those in- 
terrogatories or affidavits as possible. If 
possible, the evidence should be taken by 
the same who was to pronounce an 
opinion upon it. The principles were quite 
clear on this subject, unless in uncontested 
matters; and to save the needless expense 
of witnesses, all evidence should be by 
vivd voce examination ; and whenever. it 
is possible, the Judge, who is to decide on 
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the evidence, should himself preside over 
the examination. He entirely agreed with 
his noble and learned Friend with respect 
to the great defect in the law in relation 
to testamentary matters, and he should 
heartily rejoice if he could provide a re- 
medy for it. If they p the Bill or 
Bills that would be necessary to carry the 
recommendations of the Commissioners into 
effect, they would undoubtedly have accom- 
plished a great amendment in the proce- 
dure of the Court of Chancery. He entirely 
agreed in the encomiums which his noble 
and learned Friend had passed on the Com- 
mission, which was excellently composed; 
and the able and learned men who gave their 
labour on that Commission had performed 
their duties with the greatest possible 
ability; and, in his (Lord Brougham’s) opin- 
ion, with singular effect. They had acted 
with perfect impartiality and calmness, but 
at the same time with great firmness. He 
would also suggest that the Committee of 
their Lordships’ House, by whom the sub- 
ject was considered, was not without their 
share of credit. That Committee, over 
which he (Lord Brougham) presided, en- 
tered very largely into the matter, and re- 
ceived evidence of great importance, which 
they reported to their Lordships. There 
had been some difference of opinion 
amongst the witnesses examined. One of 
the Vice-Chancellors entertained great 
doubts with respect to the measure, which 
in truth is the main part of the Commis- 
sioners’ Report, making the Judges work 
out their own causes, partly in court and 
partly in chamber, and with regard to 
abolishing the Masters’ Offices; but on 
further inquiry that learned Judge had his 
doubt removed—had entirely agreed with 
his colleagues—and had signed the Re- 
port. If they succeeded in carrying the 
proposed measures through, and if the new 
system were brought speedily into opera- 
tion, there would be an end of such abuses 
as he called the attention of their Lord- 
ships to last Session. They should no 
longer, in a cause for recovery of 5001., 
have to pay—as a noble Friend of his, 
whom he did not then see in his place, had 
to pay—a bill of costs of 1,200/. They 
should no longer hear of a case where a 
suit had been going on for eleven years for 
the mere distribution of a fund, costing 
the suitors those eleven years of anxiety 
and vexation, and 2,870/. of money—of 
2701. being expended upon behalf of an 
infant, in order to obtain, from time to 
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time, an alimentary provision of not more 
than double that amount in the whole— 
of 2,0001. expended, and ten years’ dela: 
to obtain payment in the whole of 1,000/, 
out of a larger fund; of 901. being ex- 
— in order to obtain an order in the 

asters’ Office (even then subject to an 
appeal to the Court) for a repair of 101,; 
of 70,0002. to 80,0001. being expended for 
the cost of one suit, no doubt a very heavy 
one, involving a sum of 350,0001., but of 
which this cost was no small proportion— 
the case lately stated by his noble and 
learned Friend near him (Lord Lynd- 
hurst); nor of a litigation of five or six 
years when the whole matter in dispute 
was whether a party should pay 2U%. for 
scandal and impertinence, in accordance 
with an order of the Master, the cost 
being 800/.; of which no doubt 7501., the 
stated cost, would be paid by the party 
against whom the case was ultimately de- 
cided, but the remaining 50/. would have 
to be paid by the unhappy winner, who 
was thus 30/. worse than if he had sat 
down with the original loss of the 201. 
These things we shall no longer have, to 
inflict pain upon the parties, bring con- 
tempt on the jurisdiction, and hatred on 
the institution from which such fruits can 
spring. He trusted when this great im- 
provement was effected, that their Lord- 
ships, and amongst them his noble and 
learned Friend on the woolsack, would 
have leisure and inclination to apply them- 
selves to further amendment of the law; 
and that he should not incur, in urging 
this, the blame of a proverbial denuncia- 
tion, metrically expressed, against unrea- 
sonable persons to whom something is 
granted, and who wish for much more. 
He must strongly, amongst other things, 
recommend to his noble Friend at the 
head of the Government, and to his noble 
and learned Friend on the woolsack, not 
to allow the interposition of any longer 
delay in the renewal for a very limited 
period—for a very few months, certainl 
not more than a year, if so much, was 
that was necessary—of that Criminal Law 
Commission, the fruits of whose labours 
had hitherto been wholly unavailable to 
the country, after the expenditure of many 
thousand pounds, and the delay of many 
years, although they had reported most 
ably and learnedly upon our criminal law 
and criminal procedure. This delay ought 
not any longer to be allowed. 

House adjourned to Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, March 12, 1852. 
Mrxvres.] New Meusers Sworn.—For Midhurst, 

Rt. Hon. Spencer Horatio Walpole; for Droit- 
wich, Rt. Hon. Sir John Somerset Pakington, 
Bart. ; for Stamford, Rt. Hon. John Charles 
Herries ; for Oxford County, Rt. Hon. Joseph 
Warner Henley ; for Essex (Northern Division), 
Rt. Hon. William Beresford ; for Abin , Sir 
Frederick Thesiger; for Colchester, Rt. Hon. 
Lord John James Robert Manners ; for Port- 
arlington, Francis Plunkett Dunne, Esq. ; for 
Buckingham Borough, uess of Chandos ; 
for Dorset, Rt. Hon. George Bankes ; for York 
County (East Riding), Hon. Arthur Dun- 
combe ; Wenlock, Hon. George Cecil Weld 
Forester. ; 

New Warits.—For Salop County (Southern Di- 
vision, v. Viscount Newport, Vice-Chamberlain 
of Her Majesty’s Household ; for East Retford, 
Viscount Galway, Lord in Waiting upon Her 
Majesty. 

Pusiic Bitts.—1° Office of Messenger to the 
Great Seal Abolition. 

2° St. Albans Disfranchisement. 


BRITISH ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read; Motion 
made, and Question proposed, “ That the 
Bill be now read a Second Time.” 

Mr. J. L. RICARDO said, he rose to 
oppose the Motion. He did so because he 
believed the extraordinary powers sought 
by the company were such as ought not to 
be granted, and because they were perfectly 
unprecedented. It was matter for observa- 
tion that the hon. Gentleman who had the 
charge of the Bill did not venture to say 
one word in its favour, although it had 
been intimated to him that it would be 
opposed. The principal allegation put forth 
in support of the Bill was, that the “ Old 
Electric Telegraph Company ”’ possessed a 
monopoly, and that it was desirable to 
destroy that monopoly; but he would ven- 
ture to state that no company had ever 
encountered greater competition than that 
company had done for the last two years, 
and he could also state that no public 
company had ever given greater satisfac- 
tion. It should be remembered that the 
British Electric Telegraph Company was 
already in operation and had been com- 
peting with the old company, and they 
were now asking Parliament to assist them 
in that competition by conferring on them 
powers which no other company ever pos- 
sessed. They asked to be invested with 
powers of entering compulsorily upon any 
railway or canal in the United Kingdom, 
in order to lay down telegraphs and appa- 
ratus for their own private benefit; and to 
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remove, either permanently or temporarily, 
as their occasion or convenience might re- 
quire in respect of their works, all ob- 
structions or impediments which existed, 
or might exist, in railways or canals, or 
the lands and premises adjoining, and be- 
longing thereto. This was asking for 
sete over railways such as no other 
lectric Telegraph Company enjoyed. He 
would not dwell upon the danger to which 
the public might be exposed in consequence 
of such an extraordinary interference bein 
allowed with the railways; but he be 
to call the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade to a new principle which was at- 
tempted to be laid down by this Bill. 
Heretofore it had always been understood, 
that when one man or one company in- 
vaded the premises of another—as in the 
case of a railway company running a rail- 
way through a gentleman’s demesne, it 
was on terms of mutuality that such a 
proceeding was permitted—the gentleman 
whose premises were invaded being known 
to be entitled to an equitable compensa- 
tion; but in the present instance there was 
no such reciprocity. The premises of the 
railway company were to be at any mo- 
ment liable to invasion by the British Elec- 
trie Telegraph Company, whenever they 
wanted to lay down their pipes, tubes, and 
wires ; but no reciprocal advantage was 
insured to the railway company. If the 
principle of this Bill were now to receive 
the sanction of the House, they should 
eventually have to extend the same princi- 
ple to Bills for the regulation, not of elec- 
trie telegraphs only, but also of gas works 
and water works. What he desired was, 
that the House would not give to the 
British Electrie Telegraph Company ad- 
vantages which other companies did not 
ssess. He begged to move that the 

ill be read a second time that day six 
months. 

Sir De LACY EVANS seconded the 
Motion. 

Amendment proposed, ‘“‘To leave out 
the word ‘now,’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘ upon this day 
six months,’ ”’ 

Mr. FARRER said, he was not aston- 
ished that the hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. L. 
Ricardo) should object to the Bill, which 
was opposed to the interests of his own 
company; but he was astonished that he 
should object to allowing their proposal to 
go before a Committee of the House. The 
objections which the hon. Gentleman (Mr, 
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J. L. Ricardo) had 1 were rather 
those which ought to be adduced before a 
Select Committee. The real ground of 
objection to the Bill was, that it interfered 
with a monopoly. The hon. Gentleman 
says that the company he has been con- 
nected with has been working satisfac- 
torily for two years, and that he does not 


object to fair competition; well, then, if 
that be so, let him prove his case in a| 


Committee, and if the powers asked for 
are so extraordinary that they ought not 


to be granted, a Committee would curb | 


and restrain them, refusing all that would 
be injurious to the safe working of rail- 
ways. It had been said that great pecu- 
niary loss might arise to the public by the 
House sanctioning these projects; but was 
it likely that a commercial trading com- 
pany would incur a great risk, and a heavy 
expense, by attempting to lay down a line 
of telegraphie communication on a railway 
where the demand for its employment 
would be so little as to’ preclude the least 
prospect of a profitable return? While he 
considered the objections of the hon. Gen- 
tleman to the Bill to be wholly unfounded, 
he begged to remind the House that there 
existed out of doors a very strong desire 
to have the Bill at least submitted to a 
Select Committee, where its merits might 
be determined on. He hoped the House 
would roy 2 the course usually taken, and 
allow the Bill to be read a second time, that 
it might be sent to a Committee upstairs. 

Sm De LACY EVANS said, the 
House seemed to assume that the oppo- 
nents of the Bill were desirous of retaining 
a monopoly; now this was not the case; 
the British Electric Telegraph Company 
had already got their Bill, they were al- 
ready established, and the present Bill 
was only one to amend the former; it, 
however, sought such arbitrary and enor- 
mous powers, that he considered it his 
duty to oppose it. The principle of this 
Bill went further than that of any other 
similar measure. They desire compulsory 
powers to construct their particular ma- 
chinery upon any railway they please. 
Unless, therefore, it was to be understood 
that all other telegraph companies were to 
have like powers, he should certainly op- 
pose the Motion for reading the Bill a 
second time. 

Mr. MACGREGOR would not go into 
the merits of this Bill, beeause that was a 
subject for the Committee. But he would 
say that there was a strong desire in the 


great towns of the north of England for 
| Mr. Farrer 
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some improvement in the present system 
of conveying intelligence. The merchants 
and manufacturers com nner that the in- 
telligence transmitted by electric agene 

was very unsatisfaetorily performed. He 
thought that not only the old company, but 
this company, should receive powers to ena- 
ble them to do all that they professed. He 
could assure the House that in the great 
northern towns there was @ most earnest 
desire that this Bill should go into a Com- 
mittee. The Bill involved the convenience 
and interests of all who were engaged in 
the commercial transactions of the eountry, 

CotoxeL THOMPSON said, that he pos- 
sessed a list of some of the most respectable 
manufacturers, merchants, and traders in 
the country, who were anxious that the Bill 
should be sent to a Select Committee, as 
it had an important bearing upon the best 
interests of the country. 

Mr. MOWATT said, he had not the 
slightest personal interest to serve in the 
matter; but he had listened with great 
alarm to the objections made against the 
Bill, lest the House, in ignorance of its 
object, should be induced to throw it out, 
The promoters of the Bill, besides their 
own private interests, which were always 
implied in commercial speculations, sought 
to confer an immense advantage on the 
public by asking to be allowed to avail 
themselves of the facilities which the rail- 
ways afforded for establishing telegraph 
lines, by which a general communication 
might be earried out through all parts of 
the kingdom. Surely that could not be an 
objectionable principle. It was said that 
they sought for compulsory powers; of 
course they did.- Unless they possessed 
such powers, they would be, as hitherto 
they had been, entirely at the mercy of 
the railway body, who, in a majority of 
cases, had refused to allow the establish- 
ing of telegraphic communication on their 
lines. It was said, again, that the powers 
now asked were such as would interfere 
with the private rights of railway compa- 
nies. Surely that was an objection which 
came with a very bad grace from the di- 
rectors of railways, whose very existence 
depended on the powers they possessed of 
interfering with private property. But all 
that he would at present urge was, that 
the Bill was one of too important a ehar- 
acter to justify its being rejected on the 
second reading. 

Mr. GLYN said, that there already ex- 
isted telegraphic communications on the 


principal lines of railway, and he had yet 
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to learn that the employment of a double|don and its terminus, to prevent any 
amount of capital for effecting one and the | other person or company from entering 
same Object was the readiest means of | upon it, the consequence might be that all 
bringing about a reduction of charges to | communications from that point to other 
the public. Was it not well known when- | parts of the country might be entirely cut 
ever two companies obtained similar rights | off. He would state, in the hearing of hige 
over the same district of country, that in- | hon. Friend (Mr. Glyn), that a railway com- 
stead of encountering each other on the | pany had entered into an agreement with 
ene C9 principle, they in a short time the old Electric Telegraph Company, one of 
combined for their mutual protection and | the terms of which was that the railway com- 
advantage? It was, therefore, a mistaken | pany should not allow any other person to 
idea that a reduction of charge would be go on their line for the purpose of making 
effected by introducing two electric tele- | telegraphic communications. The conse- 
graphic companies in the same line of dis- | quence was that London was cut off from 
trict, ins of one. But he claimed of | a large portion of the country by means of 
the House some little consideration on the | that agreement. 
part of the railway companies. This Bill} Mr. J. L. RICARDO: I only have to 
would introduce a principle hitherto deemed | say that the hon. and learned Member for 
wholly objectionable. It was proposed to | Sheffield has entirely misconceived me, if 
confer on the British Electric Telegraph | he understands me as having said that the 
Company a forcible and compulsory power | London and North-Western Railway Com- 
of entering on the property of railway com- | pany, and the Electric Telegraph Company, 
panies for the purpose of carrying out | of which I am chairman, have ever entered 
their own objects. Should such:a prin- | into any understanding to cut off the tele- 
ciple be introduced, it would henceforth be | graphic communication between London 
impossible for the directors of railways and any other place. I never said so. 
to be responsible for the proper manage-| Mr. ROEBUCK had never said that 
ment of the lines under their control, or to the hon. Gentleman had made any such 
undertake to be answerable for the public statement. He said that such things might 
safety. The principle of public safety was occur; and he was disposed to find fault 
— to any other considerations that with the hon. Member rather for con- 
ad yet been urged on the attention of the celaing than divulging them. He (Mr. 
House, and he hoped it would be of suffi-' Roebuck) would be quite prepared, sup- 
cient weight to induce the House to sup-' posing this Bill should pass, to give his 
port the Amendment, that the Bill be read hon. Friend (Mr. J. L. Ricardo) exactl 
a second time that day six months. the same powers for the company of which 
Mr. ROEBUCK said, he understood he was chairman, as the Bill would confer 
the object of the Bill to be to do away | on the British Electrie Telegraph Com- 
with a monopoly. His hon. Friend (Mr. | pany; but he certainly was not prepared to 
J. L. Ricardo) who moved the Amendment take the extraordinary step of preventing 
had said that the Bill was based upon a the second reading of a Private Bill upon 
novel principle. He (Mr. Roebuck) ad- | such grounds as had now been urged. If 
mitted it. But the whole thing was itself the powers sought were considered im- 
a novelty. Railways were novelties. Rail- proper to be given, a Select Committee 
way companies, represented by his hon.! was the best tribunal to determine that 
Friend (Mr. Glyn), were creatures of the! point. By rejecting the Bill on the second 
law. The Legislature had made them, | reading, they would at the same time per- 
and had given them special powers for cer- ea a monopoly and inflict injustice; 
tain public purposes. It was not dealing but by referring the Bill to a Select Com- 
with them as private individuals, or with | mittee, they would act with safety towards 
their property as private property. What the promoters of the measure, while the 
was asked by this Bill was, to do away rights of the public would be protected. 
with a monopoly. The first telegraph | It was a well-known fact that the tele- 
company, having been incoporated by Act | graphs in England were not employed to 
of Parliament, had made certain agree-| one-tenth the extent they might be; and 
ments with the railway companies. Now, | why? Because they existed under a sys- 
if by virtue of those agreements a power) tem of monopoly. He wished to see this 
was possessed, either by the railway | country possess the same advantages from 
companies, or by the Telegraph Company, | electric telegraphs as were enjoyed by their 
at any ‘point of a railway between Lon-| brethren in the United States of America. 
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The everyday transactions of life were 
there communicated from the northern to 
the southernmost point of that vast conti- 
nent. That was a benefit which the people 
of England did not enjoy. By allowing the 
@®ill to be read a second time they would 
do no injury to any human being, nor would 
they infringe upon any private property 
whatever, for, as he had already said, rail- 
ways were not private property, but they 
would be giving the people of this country 
the chance of enjoying the benefits of the 
greatest discovery of modern times. 

Question put, ‘* That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 210; Noes 
60: Majority 150. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read 2°, 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY begged to 
ask the hon. Secretary to the Adwiralty 
whether Captain Penny and the other mer- 
cantile officers of the late expedition in 
search of Sir John Franklin received any 
and what rewards for their acknowledged 
services in such expedition? Whether 
Captain Austin and the officers of that 
expedition received any and what rewards 
for their acknowledged services on the same 
oceasion? If it was true that Queen Vic- 
toria Channel and the Northern and North- 
western Passages, for the exploration of 
which Captain Austin’s vessels are now 
fitting out under Sir Edward Belcher, 
were discovered by Captain Penny and 
the mercantile marine under his command, 
when employed on the late expedition? If 
there is any intention to accept Captain 
Penny’s offers of service, and to employ 
him and his two vessels again for the pur- 
pose of such exploration, or in any other 
way connected with the new expedition ? 
And if not, why Captain Penny’s offers had 
been declined? He also begged to move 
for all correspondence on the above subjects 
not already before Parliament. : 

Mr. STAFFORD said, he could not 
tell whether the answer he had to give the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would be satis- 
factory. It was, however, decisive and 
final. With respect to the first question, 
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motion in reward of their services. In 
reference to the third question respecting 
the Queen Victoria Channel and the Nor- 
thern and North-Western Passages, he (Mr. 
Stafford) considered it was rather a ques- 
tion for scientific and professional men than 
for that House; but he might say that the 
North-Western Passage had not been dis- 
covered as yet, and that, therefore, Cap- 
; tain Penny’ and the mercantile marine 
| under his command had not discovered it, 
|Touching the fourth question, he had to 
| say that there was no intention on the part 
of the Admiralty to accept Captain Pen- 
ny’s offers of service, or to employ him and 
his two vessels again for the purpose of 
such exploration, or in any way’ connected 
with the new expedition. Why those offers 
had been declined, it was for the late Go- 
vernment to say; it had been decided by 
the late Board, for reasons which had been 
considered sufficient by them, not to em- 
ploy Captain Penny; and the Admiralty 
had resolved not to reverse the decision 
come to by their predecessors in office. As 
regarded the correspondence alluded to in 
the last question of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, he (Mr. Stafford) was not 
aware of the existence of any on the sub- 
ject which had not been already laid before 
Parliament. If, however, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would state what papers 
he desired, and moved for their production, 
he (Mr. Stafford) would give the matter 
his best consideration. 

Sir ROBERT H. INGLIS feared that 
the late Admiralty, and he almost feared 
the present Board, had forgotten that 
once upon a time there existed such a 
man as Mr. James Cook, for they really 
seemed to fancy that Her Majesty’s Royal 
Navy had a right to monopolise all the 
discoveries which might be made by 
skill and enterprise. Eighty or ninety 
years ago that was not the doctrine of 
the then Board of Admiralty; and the con- 
sequence was, that they found such in- 
dividuals as ‘* Mr.”” James Cook—as some 
| of the officers of the Royal Navy now-a- 
| days would have presumed to call him— 
/ the master of a collier, who rendered the 
/name of England dignified by the discove- 
|ries he had made. He did say that the 





| 


he had to say that Captain Penny and the | treatment which Captain Penny had received 
other mercantile officers of the expedition | from different individuals had not been such 
had not received any reward for their ser-| as would tend to encourage in any, except 
vices in search of Sir Jon Franklin. With | in officers of Her Majesty's Navy, that zeal 
—e to the second question, he had to for national discovery which was so mani- 
reply that Captain Austin and the naval fested in the middle of the last century. 
officers of the expedition had received pro- | But this was not only a question of national 


Mr. Roebuck “ 
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discovery, or a question of science; it was 
a question of humanity. He believed that 
Captain Penny, whether he made the spe- 
cial discovery of the North-Western Passage 
or not, had penetrated further than any 
other man; and, therefore, when it seemed 
to be thought almost a merit in the present 
and the late Boards of Admiralty that they 
had given Captain Penny no reward, they 
would, in his opinion, have done their duty 
as well, and have met the justice of the 
ease far better, if they had encouraged 
Captain Penny to continue those discoveries 
which he had commenced, and which he 
had prosecuted more satisfactorily than, or 
at least as satisfactorily as, any other per- 
sons employed in the expedition; and it 
would have redounded to the honour of the 
late Board of Admiralty if, instead of leav- 
ing the services of such a man unrequited, 
they had rewarded him in a manner in 
some degree commensurate with the in- 
trepidity, energy, and devotion, which had 
so signally characterised his conduct. He 


would venture further to express a hope’ 


that Her Majesty’s present Board of Ad- 
miralty would not lose a day in preparing 
the expedition upon which their predeces- 
sors in office had resolved. It might not 
be necessary that that expedition should 
sail on the 10th or the 15th of April; but 
he would say, that every day that it was 
delayed after the earliest time at which it 
could be got ready would be a day lost, not 
to the cause of discovery, but to the great 
cause of suffering humanity; and he was 
sure the House would readily support the 
Board in urging forward that expedition. 

Mr. STAFFORD said, that strenuous 
exertions were being made to bring the 
new expedition into a state of readiness 
with all possible despatch. 

Mr. PARKER regretted that his right 
hon. Friend the late First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty (Sir F. Baring) was not in his place 
that evening to take part in this discus- 
sion; and in his absence he (Mr. Parker) 
did not know that he could give any satis- 
factory explanation on the subject now 
under debate. This, however, he could as- 
sure the House, that his right hon. Friend 
had exercised his best discretion in the de- 
cision come to relative to the Arctic Expe- 
ditions, in order to attain that object which 
this House and the country at large had so 
much in view, namely, the recovery, if pos- 
sible, of Sir John Franklin and his fellow- 
explorers, or, at any rate, the ascertaining 
what had been their fate. His (Mr. Parker’s) 
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right hon. Friend had taken infinite pains 
in the matter; he had left nothing undone, 
for he felt that he would be secure of the 
support of the House and the approbation 
of the people at large in any expenditure. . 
To find fault, in the absence of his right 
hon. Friend, with the course which he had 
taken, did not seem to him to be quite fair. 
The choice of officers for such an expe- 
dition involved a delicate discretion, and 
he doubted whether this House was a fit 
place to discuss the merits of officers. He 
did not know whether his right hon. Friend, 
had he been present, would have thought 
proper to enter into the reasons which had 
induced the Board to decline to send out 
Captain Penny; and he (Mr. Parker), hold- 
ing, as he had done, but subordinate po- 
sition in the department, could not be ex- 
pected to go into those reasons. 

Captain SCOBELL wished to call the 
attention of the Admiralty to the propriety 
of scattering the ships employed in the 
next expedition more than had been done 
in the previous one. Some six or eight 
vessels appeared to have been almost within 
hail of each other, so that they had not an 
opportunity of very extensive survey. Boat 
expeditions had, it was true, been made 
over the ice, but the results had been very 
far from satisfactory. As to Captain Penny, 
he had read with great minuteness every 
thing that had come before Parliament on 
the question, and he did think that the exer- 
tions—he might say successful exertions— 
of Captain Penny had been more promi- 
nent, or as prominent, as those of any one 
employed throughout the whole expedition. 
It was much to that gentleman's credit 
that he did not go to seek promotion, but 
had joined the expedition, running the 
same risks as those who went out also 
from very noble motives, but who hoped 
thereby to advance themselves, 

AvmiraL BERKELEY said, he was pre- 
pared to assume his share of the respoasi- 
bility of not having appointed Captain 
Penny to the Arctic Expedition. That 
conclusion had not been come to without 
due deliberation; it had not been come to 
without, in the first place, the consultation 
of every officer who had visited those re- 
gions; and he was of opinion that if Cap- 
tain Penny had been sent out with the pre- 
sent expedition, it would not have been for 
the interest of the object in view. 

Subject dropped. 

The several dropped Orders were thet 
disposed of. 
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PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION 
BILL. 


On the Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading of the Parliamentary Representa- 
tion Bill, 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said : With re- | 
spect to this Bill, Sir, Ido not at all intend to 
make any observations which can have the 
effect of provoking a debate. I only wish 
to say that I brought in this Bill as the 
Minister of the Crown, and in pursuance 
of a recommendation meena in Her 
Majesty’s most gracious Speech from the 
Throne. I do not thiak that I should be 
able, as an individual Member of Parlia- 
ment, to carry a measure of such import- 
ance through the House with success. 
For this reason I do not propose proceed- 
ing with the Bill in the course of the pre- 
sent Session; but it is to be understood 
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Mr. W. WILLIAMS was quite sure 
that the course proposed by the noble Lord 
would give universal satisfaction, for never 
was there a measure proposed which gave 
such universal dissatisfaction. He was 
glad to hear, however, that the noble Lord 
had not abandoned the cause of reform, 
though he had abandoned the Bill, and he 
hoped that,.when he next brought forward 
a measure of reform, it’ would be a better 
one than the last. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he also re- 
gretted that the Bill had been withdrawn 
by the noble Lord, though he thoroughly 
acquiesced in the opinion that it was a 
most defective and unsatisfactory measure. 
The Bill, bad as it was, was not perhaps 
so hopelessly worthless that it might not, 
perhaps, have been susceptible of amend- 
mept in Committee. It was no new prac- 





that, by this determination, I shall not 
preclude myself from any opportunity of 
moving (if I should think right to do so) 
any resolution on the subject of the ex- 
tension of the suffrage, and the amend- 
ment of Parliamentary representation. I 
beg to move that the second reading of 
this Bill be postponed until this day three 
months, With regard to the Corrupt Prac- 
tices at Elections Bill, I do not intend to 
withdraw that measure. 

Mr. HUME said, he could not but re- 
gret the course which the noble Lord had 
determined to take with respect to the 
Parliamentary Representation Bill. That 
measure he had introduced in his capacity 
of Minister of the Crown, and if the mea- 
sure was indeed a valuable one, the change 


in the position of the noble Lord could | 


| tice to put one Bill in Committee, and to 
bring out a totally different one. The 
‘Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, of which the 
|noble Lord and his Colleagues were now, 
| pochape. thoroughly ashamed—at least he 

oped so—had come out of Committee 
with searcely a vestige of the original Bill 
being left in it. Why should not the same 
thing occur in the case of the Parliamen- 
tary Representation Bill. It was the noble 
| Lord’s own Bill, and he, of course, had a 
‘right to do what he liked with it. Why 
did he not either proceed with it, or with- 
draw it at once? Why did he propose to 
postpone it only for three months? The 
fact was, that the noble Lord had no faith 
‘in the measure. He knew that it was 
utterly valueless, and that, like his own 
Cabinet, it would fall without awakening a 








be no argument in favour of its with- | single regret, and without a single hand 
drawal. He (Mr. Hume) confessed that | being stretched out to save it. He (Mr. 
he regarded it as a very defective measure, | Duncombe) did not mean to say one word 
but it nevertheless was a step in the right to disturb the repose which, by general 
direction, and it might have been improved | understanding, was to be accorded to those 
in Committee. He could not understand,yhon. and right hon. Gentlemen who- de- 
why the noble Lord should uot, by per- | lighted in the designation of the “ country 
severing in the measure, have afforded party.’’ The members of that party were 
that House an opportunity of recording its | to be left in perfect tranquillity until Mon- 
opinion on the subject of reform. The | day, on which day it was to be hoped that 
country had reason to complain that, after they would come down to the House well 
nineteen years’ experience of the inade- prepared to receive the compliments of the 
quacy of the Reform Bill, some measure Session, which no doubt would be bounti- 
had not been introduced by the noble Lord fully prepared for them, and Learnt 
to remedy the defects of that law, and to tendered. But he would take leave to 

enlarge the franchise of the people. The | those Members who were not connected 
noble Lord ought certainly to have per- | with the country party, whether this ques- 
severed in his Bill, if only to ascertain the | tion of Parliamentary Reform was to stop 
true feeling of the House on the subject where it now was? The House would re- 
of reform. ‘collect what happened last year when the 
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hon. Member for East Surrey (Mr. L. 
King) brought in a Bill to assimilate the 
borough and county voters, which was 
carried by a majority of two to one. On 
that occasion the noble Lord said, “ Don’t 
press this measure, and I will undertake 
to bring forward next Session a more com- 
ptehensive scheme of reform.”” Upon that 
understanding many of the Gentlemen who 
had voted for the second reading of the 
hon. Member’s Bill turned round and 
kicked it out; and now here we were. It 
was true that in Schedule B there was a 
mass of corruption and abomination which 
had disgusted everybody, and it was equally 
true that there were many questions in the 
Bill which ought to have formed distinct 
and separate enactments. At that time 
he reminded the noble Lord that delays 
were dangerous; but, however, on the un- 
derstanding that we were to have in the 
present Session a good Reform Bill, the 
measure to which he alluded was kicked 
out, and now, what with that Bill lost, and 
the present Bill withdrawn, what chance 
had we of reform from the hands of those 
who had declared agdinst all reform? 
Were they to wait until the noble Lord 
came to office again? Assuredly not. It 
was not by waiting until a Ministry might 
find it convenient to introduce a popular 
measure that the noble Lord had achieved 
any reputation he possessed as a Parlia- 
mentary reformer. Before 1830, the noble 
Lord was always bringing in Reform Bills 
in the teeth of Lord Liverpool’s Adminis- 
tration; and now he hesitated to pursue a 
similar course, although there was a party 
in power who had always been more in- 
veterately hostile to reform than ever Lord 
Liverpool was. That party hoped to get 
an accession of Protectionists at the next 
general election; and was it to be expected 
that, if they succeeded in that object, the 
prospects of Parliamentary reform would 
be improved by such an event? He be- 
lieved that nothing would give satisfaction 
to the country unless the noble Lord intro- 
duced the Bill himself. 

Mr. GRANTLEY BERKELEY said, 
he was not able to congratulate hon. 
Members on the Opposition benches upon 
their unanimity, or upon “ following their 
leader.”” The noble Lord was, in’ his 
opinion, quite right in abandoning his 
Parliamentary Reform Bill, because it 
did not satisfy any single soul of either 
party. 

Second Reading deferred till this day 
three months. 
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SUITORS IN CHANCERY RELIEF BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Sm W. P. WOOD said, that, with re- 
ferenee to this Bill, which now stood for 
Committee, he was quite willing to leave’ 
it in the hands of the Government. The 
Bill had been founded upon the Report of 
the Commission, who had given great at- 
tention to the subject, and he trusted that 
there would not be any unnecessary delay 
in the passing of the Bill. There was 
also another Bill, which had come down 
from the other House, the object of which 
was to abolish the office of Secretary to 
Bankrupt Commissioners, which he hoped 
would also be passed. Both of those mea- 
sures he looked upon as highly necessary, 
and he trusted that the Government would 
take them up, as also a Bill for abolishing 
the office of Masters in Chancery. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that, with refer- 
ence to the first of the Bills to which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had referred, 
the Lord Chancellor intended to make a 
statement that evening, in the other House 
of Parliament, which he trusted would be 
satisfactory to the country, as showing 
that his noble and learned Friend, who 
was as competent as any person alive, was 
willing and anxious to undertake a reform 
in the Court of Chancery ; and the noble 
and learned Lord would, he (Mr. Walpole 
understood, intimate his willingness an 
anxiety to undertake those measures of 
law reform which the late Government had 
originated. With regard to the Bill for 
the abolition of the office of Secretary of 
Bankrupts, the Government were prepared 
to take up the Bill. With reference to 
the Suitors in Chancery Relief Bill, he 
concurred in the anxiety expressed by his 
hon. and learned Friend that the Bill should 
be passed into law; but there was one por- 
tion of it—namely, whether suitors in the 
Court of Chancery should be charged a 
per centage of fees—to which he had ob- 
jected when the Bill was before a Select 
Committee, and with reference to which 
he should propose an amendment. With 
this view he would propose that the Com- 
mittee be postponed for a few days. 

Committee thereupon deferred till Mon- 
day next. 


ST. ALBANS DISFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. WALPOLE moved the Second 
Reading of the St. Albans Disfranchise- 
ment Bill. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that the 
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Bill had been brought in by the late Go- 
vernment, in consequence of the Report of 
a Royal Commission, which had inquired 
into the system of bribery and corruption 
in the borough. He hoped the Bill would 
be persevered in; but having said thus 
much, he was prepared to leave the mat- 
ter in the hands of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. 
rR. JACOB BELL said, it was not to 
be expected that he should allow this Bill 
to pass its second reading without making 
an expiring effort to save the borough he 
represented. However strong might be 
the prejudice of the House, and however 
forlorn the hope of success, he should not 
flinch from his duty to his constituents. 
The subject of Parliamentary elections 
was one in which he had never taken any 
interest till the time when he found him- 
self heralded forth to the public as if he 
had been the inventor of a system which 
had existed long before he was born, and 
would probably prevail long after he had 
ceased to exist. Though the defence of 
the system would be quite impossible—for 
no one in the House detested Parliamen- 
tary corruption more than he did, or had 
greater reason to detest it—yet it was 
quite a different question whether it was 
just and proper to execute the sentence of 
the law in the manner proposed on the 
borough of St. Albans. He thought he 
might advance some pleas which would have 
influence with the House. First, it was 
eustomary, when several parties were ar- 
raigned under the same charge, and one 
turned Queen’s evidence, that that one 
should be acquitted, while the others were 
prnenes- n the present instance, the 
rough of St. Albans had turned Queen’s 
evidence, and had placed in possession of 
the House some very valuable information, 
which would enable them to pursue cor- 
ruption with success throughout the king- 
dom ; yet the only borough to be pun- 
ished was the one which had rendered 
this important service. Again, when a 
confession was extorted from any party 
under a promise of indemnity from punish- 
ment, it was unjust, and he believed illegal, 
to take advantage of that confession as a 
ground for inflicting punishment. Now the 
Commissioners had stated in their report 
that their reception in St. Albans, and the 
frank and eandid manner in which they 
were furnished with information, contrasted 
very favourably with the reception which 
other Commissioners, having a similar 
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object in view, had met with in another 
borough. The Commissioners attributed 
this to the stringent powers with which 
they were invested under the Act, but he 
attributed it rather to the implicit reliance 
of the witnesses upon the good faith and 
honour of Parliament; and it would be a 
violation of both, if Parliament were now to 
turn round and use those confessions as a 
pretext for punishment. It might be said 
that the indemnity from punishment did 
not refer to the borough in its corporate 
capacity, but to the penalties or imprison- 
ment incurred by individuals who were 
guilty of bribery. But it was usual to 
construe the words of an Act of Parlia- 
ment in their plain meaning. The words 
of the Act appointing the late Commission 
were, that the party who should answer, 
to the best of his knowledge, the questions 
put by the Commissioners, should be in- 
demnified from all forfeitures, punishments, 
disabilities, and incapacities; and the words 
of the Act implied that such a person should 
enjoy every power and privilege that he 
possessed before. And yet how could such 
a promise be held to be performed if these 
parties were to be deprived of the fran- 
chise, and their borough exterminated ? 
As he had been held up to publig animad- 
version for corrupt practices, he would as- 
sume, for the sake of argument, that there 
was some foundation for this charge, and 
that he had had some experience on this 
subject. He had bought this experience 
at his own expense, and he intended to 
make use of it for the benefit of the 
public. The Bill now before the House 
was one of three which had been brought 
forward for the ostensible purpose of put- 
ting an end to bribery and corruption; 
and he could show that the three toge- 
ther would not effect the object. In all 
reform discussions he had ever heard, 
either in the House or out of it, he had 
never heard any allusion made to what he 
believed was the primary and principal 
cause of corruption—the extreme severity 
of the laws against it, whereby they had 
become inoperative. He could produce 
evidence of the fact that those laws were 
inoperative. At the last election for St. 
Albans, where every one might suppose 
there were abundant opportunities for car- 
rying out those laws, a bill had been 
issued, stating the penalties incurred by 
giving or taking a bribe, and offering to 
prosecute any case, free of expense, on 
evidence being supplied — the ‘reward of 
1,0002. or 5007. to belong to the party 
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producing the evidence. This. bill was 
signed by a gentleman who, at the time of 
the election, valued his services at ten 
guineas a day ; and he offered those ser- 
vices gratuitously to any one who, in that 
rich harvest of corruption, would volunta- 
rily bring forward a single offender. Yet, 
so inoperative was the law, that while 
(as it was afterwards proved) many of 
the electors were eager to sell themselves 
for 51. and become slaves, there was not 
one to be found willing to be bought 
back again for 5001. and become a free 
man. Every attempt at improvement, 
instead of seeking to render the laws 
easier to be carried into effect, had in- 
ereased their stringency, and made it im- 
possible to carry them out. During the 
fifteen months he had been in purgatory, 
he had made a great many inquiries on the 
subject—he knew very little of it before— 
and he found these laws were so exces- 
sively strict, and the penalties so tremen- 
dous, that it was utterly impossible to 
earry them into effect, and they conse- 
quently defeated the object they had in 
view. It was impossible to carry out any 
election consistently with the law. There 
were voters who came from a distance ; 
and the common rites of hospitality were 
denied ; they must not even have a glass 
of beer; and if the sitting Member, or an 

one in his behalf, were proved to have of- 
fered them any refreshment, he would be 
unseated. Were these laws literally car- 
ried into effect, many agents would be 
subject to accumulated penalties of about 
150,0002., and to an imprisonment of 300 
or 400 years. That was the literal inter- 
pretation which anybody not a lawyer 
would put upon the law. When sheep- 
stealing was a capital crime, the majority of 
the offenders were not punished at all, and 
those who were punished only suffered on 
the same principle as St. Albans was to suf- 
fer now. Before going circuit, the Judges 
assembled sometimes, and said—‘‘ Sheep- 
stealing has been rather common lately, 
we had better hang a few prisoners;’’ and, 
on account of this determination, men suf- 
fered who never expected to be hanged at 
all. The criminal when condemned be- 
came an object of compassion with the 
benevolent; petitions were frequently pre- 
sented to the Secretary of State in favour 
of sueh criminals; and the disgust of the 
crime was lost in the horror of the undue 
severity of the punishment. Owing to this 
stringency at elections, a custom had be- 
come prevalent which had acquired the 
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force of law. There were certain expenses 
which were illegal, but which, neverthe- 
less, must be paid—not the purest election 
in the world could be conducted without 
them—and yet, in the strict letter of the 
law, they endangered the seat. Conse- 
quently it was necessary to employ various 
agents. The genus ‘‘ Parliamentary agent” 
comprised several species. Those who per- 
formed what was called the ‘‘ awkward 
business”’ must be cunning, ingenious, and 
energetic, and must have a contrivance at 
hand to meet every case. They must be 
indefatigable, fear wigy but defeat, care 
for nothing but victory. These agents, while 
rforming the most slippery business be- 
ind the candidate’s back, must convince 
him when in his presence that they were 
the purest persons in the world, and that 
if a shilling improperly spent could save 
his election, they would not expend it. 
They perpetrated the most unblushing 
wrong in the most daring manner. They 
had many methods of accomplishing their 
a a of which an example or two might 
instructive. A Parliamentary agent of 
this kind had a room in some part of the 
town called a committee-room, but which 
the candidate never heard of. When an 
elector came he was ushered into the pre- 
sence of the agent, who would say, ‘* Well, 
Mr. Smith, how do you do to-day ?’’ at the 
same time holding up three fingers, to sig- 
nify he was to have three sovereigns, The 
elector would perhaps say, if he were dis- 
satisfied with the amount, ‘‘ I am not very 
well to-day.’’ The agent then, holding up 
five fingers, would say, ‘‘ I am sorry you 
are not well to-day, Mr. Smith.” The 
elector would then say, ‘ Oh, I am not 
very ill. It is all right.” He would then 
go and look out of the window, and while 
he was doing so the agent would put five 
sovereigns upon the table. The agent 
would then go and look out of the window 
in his turn, and the elector would walk to 
the table, and when the agent turned 
round the elector was gone, and the sove- 
reigns had vanished. The elector did not 
see the agent put down the money, and the 
agent did not see the elector take it up. 
When a Parliamentary Committee was ap- 
pointed the agent swore he never gave any 
money, and the elector swore no one gave 
him any. No promise had been given or 
required; the subject of the election had 
not even been mentioned. The elector 
went out of the room a free agent, and, 
without perjury, swore he had not been 
bribed. en the five hon. Gentlemen 
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who sat upon the Committee heard this, 
they said, ‘‘ There has been some clever 
ent here, but there is no evi- 

denee.”” Then a learned gentleman in a 
wig would stand up and declare it to be a 
trumped-up case; that there was not a 
tittle of evidence against his client; and 
he called upon the Committee to dismiss 
the petition as frivolous and vexatious. 
This was only one method in which bri- 
bery was carried on. He had heard of 
fifteen or twenty guineas being given for 
@ canary bird. There is another me- 
thod which was much more easy to prac- 
tise without risk of detection — that of 
pre ace people for various purposes, 
paying them. There were usually 

@ great number of agents, spies, secre- 
taries, and messengers, all retained for 
five or six weeks preparatory to an elec- 
tion, and paid so much a week. These 
were put down as legal charges, though if 
thoroughly sifted, it would be found that 
almost the only service these people per- 


formed was at the hustings or polling 
booth. Some of the most important thus | 


employed were spies, whose duty it was to 
be looking about among the people on the 
other sid-, and to obtain information as to 
what was going on; and thus it was that 
candidates knew of all the ‘‘ awkward bu- 
siness’’ going on on the other side, but 
were kept in ignorance, being surrounded 
by a halo of their supporters, of what was 
done on their own. If, too, one of the 
candidates happened to be the cousin to 
an editor, or to have any interest with 
the press, he had an opportunity of putting 
all this tittle tattle into the newspaper, 
and thus all the scandal that his spies 
could get hold of came forth to the public 
in a very piquant state, while the other party 
was blackened very much to his surprise. 
He cautioned any Members who might be 
opposed by any hon. Gentleman connected 
with the press to be prepared for a denoue- 
ment similar to that which had taken place 
lately at St. Albans. By degrees these 
agents acquired great influence in the bo- 
rough, and were almost able to return 
Members themselves. It did not follow, 
however, that the agents selected the can- 
didate. The party on whose side he 
usually acted might make the selection if 
they pleased, and retain the agent. An 
agent was like a lawyer in this respect; 
he did not care for whom he acted, 
but, once employed by a party in a 
borough, he set to work with great 
zeal. It was characteristic of an agent 
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not to be serupulously accurate in minor 
pecuniary matters. Somehow or other 
money adhered to his hands in 

through them; but he was faithful to his 
party, and, like the Spartan boy, would 
allow his entrails to be torn out rather 
than betray the fox. It was felt that dis: 
grace was not in bribing, but in being de- 
tected. But an agent might sometimes 
be caught tripping. He might become too 
venturesome from long impunity, and might 
at last find his way into prison. When 
there his friends would know nothing of 
him ; but yet men did not scruple to visit 
him privately with a view to furthering 
their prospects at the next election. A 
man who had spent 20,0007. in the most 
unblushing bribery, and was not petitioned 
against only because his opponent had 
bribed as much as himself, walked into 
the House as bold as brass, and inveighed 
against the corruption of St. Albans. A 
few words on the working of the present 
system. When an agent waited on a can- 
didate it was usual to ask a few ques- 
tions about Corn Laws, Jews, and Catho- 
lies, &c., and then his attention was directed 
to money matters. If applied to by one 
of the ‘‘ awkward agents,” he would 
| probably, in the first instance, be ask- 
'ed for a certain sum of money to test 
the borough. This might be 100/., 2001., 
or 3001., according to the appetite of the 
;agent. The agent, like a fortune-teller, 
| could not tell anything till his hand was 
| erossed with money. He was next asked 
| for 300/., 4007., or 500/. for legal ex- 
_penses. But this was not all, for there 
was a further sum to be paid some four- 
teen days after the Member had taken his 
seat; and, as to how this money was ex- 
pended, he was told that he was not to 
ask any questions. If the candidate 
said, he would not sanction bribery, and 
that he liked to have everything above- 
board, the agent replied that he would 
have nothing to do with bribery, but that 
there were two or three persons who di- 
vided the borough amongst them, and if 
they did not get so much money they would 
not give their influence. He (Mr. Bell) 
was not an old stager in election tactics, 
he was not up to the tricks of the trade, 
and he consequently fell into the trap. 
The effect on the electors was quite as 
bad, it was perhaps even worse than the 





an election like a Christmas coming at an 
uncertain period. It made them eare little 
for the polities of the candidates. If you 





effect on the Members. They looked upon . 
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981 St. Albans 
ask an elector what a belongs to, 
he will probably tell you he goes with the 
“‘ blues”’ or the ‘“‘reds.”” If you ask him 
about the Corn Laws, he knows nothing 
about them, though he will tell he 
would rather get a loaf at 6d. than at 
ls. The effect on the public mind was 
ually bad, for when people knew that 
Masters got into that House by these 
means, it was impossible to respect laws 
made by such parties. The people must 
despise the House, and the laws passed by 
it, and contemn the hypocrisy with which 
corrupt practices were branded by its Mem- 
bers. Bribery was a disease exactly like 
the smallpox. It was contagious and com- 
municable from one person to another. 
Secondly, a person who had suffered badly 
from the disease was a marked man as 
long as he lived. Thirdly, the contagion 
only took effect in cases where suscepti- 
bility prevailed. Correct feeling would 
operate like vaccination to prevent the dis- 
ease attacking the subject. The cure for 
bribery was to make people feel that it was 
disgraceful to give or accept a bribe. The 
notion was not Utopian. Even in St. Al- 
bans, he was informed, there were as many 
as 200 electors who would not be bribed. 
No Reform Bill of the kind hitherto in- 
troduced would cure the evil. It was 
proved before the St. Albans Commission 
that the Reform Bill increased the bribery 
very much; and if another Bill of the 
same kind were to be passed, it was impos- 
sible to calculate the extent to which cor- 
ruption might increase. He did not believe 
that even the ballot would cure the evil, 
for the ‘awkward agent’’ would still con- 
trive to know how much the candidate 
would stand, and he would bribe the elec- 
tors conditionally upon the return of the 
party for whom he acted, paying the 
money after the election instead of be- 
fore. The ‘Man in the Moon,” or “the 
Man in the Helmet,” or ‘the Hole in 
the Wall,” would still continue to act as 
ymaster, to evade detection. He be- 
ieved, therefore, that even with the ballot 
and small constituencies they would have 
as much bribery as before. There was a 
great deal of talk about St. Albans bri- 
bery, as if other places were not just as 
bad. The bribery at St. Albans was but 
a milkseore compared with the bribery 
which took place in a large constituency 
in the metropolis, which he would not 
name. Let them apply the proper cure to 
these things. Let them not enjoin penal- 
ties for bribery which they knew would 
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never be inflicted, but let the penalties be 
such as would be inflicted in ease of 
notorious bribery. Let them getrid of the 
absurdity of a trial by a Committee of five 
Members of that House, who might be as 
guilty of bribery themselves as the 
whose case they were trying, ) let 
them instead issue a Commission, as in 
the case of St. Albans, and all 
parties to give evidence. He could bear 
testimony to the excellent manner in which 
the St. Albans Commissioners conducted 
that inquiry, and he respeeted them as a 
child respected his father, who corrected 
him. A mouse was not more helpless be- 
fore three bull terriers, than a witness 
was before those learned Commissioners. 
If one missed him, the next was sure to 
trip him up, and the third swallowed him. 
From the manner in which the inquiry was 
conducted before a Committee of that 
House, it was almost impossible to get at 
the truth, for as soon as a witness was about 
to state something to the point, the gen- 
tlemen in big wigs stopped his mouth. No 
one could be more grateful than he was 
for the exertions of his learned counsel be- 
fore the Election Committee; but if he 
had been a Member of the Committee, he 
would have voted for unseating himself: 
for the corruption was so carefully bottled 
up, that though he saw no evidence, he 
smelt it, and could guess what was k 
back, from what came out. He sh 
use every exertion himself to put down 
bribery and corruption; but this Bill was 
not calculated to effect that object, unless 
other boroughs were put to the same ordeal 
as St. Albans. The electors of that bo- 
rough were told that they would not be 
punished for giving their evidence; and 
though it was true that no fines had been 
levied, yet capital punishment was about 
to be inflicted, and that was worse than a 
fine. He claimed indulgence, therefore, 
for his borough. It was in the mud, and 
he was in the mud with it, but he would 
never shrink from performing his duty to- 
wards it. He would now move that the 
debate be adjourned; he would not say for 
three or six months, though that would 
answer his purpose very well, but simply 
that it be adjourned, as he expec a 
petition from some electors of St. Albans, 
which would throw some further light on 
the subject. 

a Amendment not having been sec- 
onded fell to the ground. ] 

Mr. HUME said, he wished to make a 
few observations on the original question. 
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In the first place, he could not refrain 
from thanking Ministers for taking up this 
Bill, and should look upon it as an earnest 
of what they intended to do on the subject. 
The hon. Member for St. Albans (Mr. J. 
Bell) had admitted that if he had been on 
his own Committee he would have voted 
for unseating himself. After such an ad- 
mission he thought he had only to appeal 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite in favour of 
the Bill. The explanations given by the 
Commissioners, who had done their duty 
so admirably at St. Albans, and the in- 
formation which had been given as to 
bribery, induced him to hope that the Go- 
vernment would take up the whole ques- 
tion, and not allow St. Albans to remain 
an individual case. It was said that the 
bribery at St. Albans was only an example 
of what took place in some eighty or ninety 
other boroughs. If that were so, he hoped 
the House would be consistent, and adopt 
some means for changing the whole sys- 
tem, for it was the system which corrupted 
the candidates. If the Government would 
take up the subject in earnest, he should 
be happy to support them in any real sub- 
stantial measure of reform. 

Siz De LACY EVANS thought it was 
somewhat hard that St. Albans alone should 
be plucked, when there were other boroughs 
equally guilty. He hoped the Government 
would not rest satisfied with the present 
Bill, but would deal with other corrupt 
boroughs in a similar way. He had given 
notice of a Motion for the disfranchisement 
of Harwich, and he hoped the Government 
would support his suggestion. 

Bill read 2°. 


PERSONAL ESTATES OF INTESTATES 
BILL. 

Order for Committee read; House in 
Committee. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, that this 
was @ Bill introduced by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Herefordshire 
{Mr. C. Lewis), and as it appeared to be a 
useful measure, Government did not op- 


it. 
goo 1 to 4 agreed to. 

Clause 5. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY said, this 
Clause, in conjunction with the one that 
followed, gave power to the Commissioners 
of the Treasury to make regulations and 
pay money out of the Consolidated Fund 
to parties who had established claims in 
certain cases against the Crown. He 
thought, however, that these Clauses would 
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prejudice the right which persons had at 
present of proceeding in a Court of Law 
against the Treasury or the Crown, in 
matters to which the Bill referred. It 
proposed to refer claims to escheated pro- 
perty to Commissioners; but he thought 
persons ought still to retain the right of 
bringing such claims before a Court of Law. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL appre- 
hended there was nothing in the Bill which 
would interfere with the rights of persons 
who had such claims. In the 6th clause 
it was provided that any person who proved 
his claim should be paid the amount out of 
the Consolidated Fund. The Clause would 
not interfere in any way with his right to 
bring an action. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he agreed 
with the hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral, that there was nothing in the Bill to 
affect the legal rights of parties. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, if the hon. and 
learned Member for Youghal (Mr. C. An- 
stey) would move a proviso on the bringing 
up the Report he would give it his con- 
sideration. 

Clause agreed to; as were the remain- 
ing Clauses. 

House resumed. 

The House adjourned at half after seven 
o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 15, 1852. 


MINISTERIAL EXPLANATION, 

Lorp BEAUMONT rose, in accordance 
with previous notice, to draw the attention 
of the House to the injury inflicted on the 
country by the uncertainty which exists 
as to the intentions of Government re- 
specting the law regarding the importation 
of foreign corn; and to put a question to 
Her Majesty’s Government whether it is, 
or is not, their intention to recommend to 
Parliament an alteration of the present 
policy with respect to the importation of 
corn, as soon as a new Parliament can be 
assembled? The course he intended to 
pursue was, as he had given notice, to put, 
in the course of the observations he would 
make, questions to the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Derby) as to the intentions of 
the Government with respect to this sub- 
ject; but as it was desirable that the rules 
of the House should be complied with, 
and that a formal Motion should be before 
it, he should also present a Petition to 
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the House, and he should conelude his ob- 
servations by a Motion that that Petition 
do lie on the table. He would adopt that 
course that he might put himself perfectly 
in order with their Lordships’ House, and 
afford any other of their Lordships a full 
opportunity of expressing their opinions on 
the subject. He should also confine his 
observations to the topics alluded to in 
the allegations of the petitioners, and, 
adopting the order er had observed in 
their statements, he should proceed by 
endeavouring to prove to their Lordships, 
in the first instance, that it is desira- 
ble that the country should be informed 
as early as possible of the intentions of 
the Government respecting so important 
a topic; and in the next place, that 
up to the present moment uncertainty 
reigns in the country with regard to the 
intentions of the Government—that as 
yet they were unable to gather from all 
that had been said or done by the noble 
Lord and his Colleagues on the questions of 
financial and commercial policy what were 
the particular intentions of the Govern- 
ment in that respect. He should attempt 
to show, even from the noble Earl’s own 
words on a former occasion, that their 
Lordships were as yet unaware what mea- 
sures, or indeed if any measures, were to 
be brought before Parliament on the sub- 
ject. He should then, after having proved 
the utter darkness in which both the House 
and the country had been left in respect 
to the views of Government on so vital a 
question, proceed to show the great incon- 
venience which arose now, and which was 
likely to continue to arise, from that un- 
certainty; and he would then submit to 
the House if, after having established these 
three points, he was not entitled to put 
questions to the noble Earl, and to expect 
the noble Earl, as responsible Minister of 
the Crown, to answer in such a manner as 
to relieve the country from that uncertain- 
ty. If the noble Earl should so answer 
them as to remove all uncertainty, he 
should be bound to say that his object in 
bringing forward the subject, would be 
completely attained; and he might add, the 
prayer of the petitioners would to its fullest 
extent be complied with; for all they asked 
was that the uncertainty of the country 
should no longer exist. In following that 
course, the House would excuse him if he 
alluded to what had fallen from the no- 
ble Earl on a former occasion ; because 
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it was from the difficulty of clearly un-; 


derstanding what policy the noble Earl 
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had intended to point out in the words he 
used on the occasion referred to, that he 
drew the proof that the petitioners were 
right in stating that uncertainty existed. 
On that occasion the noble Earl—with a 
degree of eloquence which he alone at pre- 
sent , and with a frankness which 
he readily acknowledged—-stated that as far 
as he himself was concerned he had not in 
any way changed in office the opinions which 
he had entertained out of office—he stated 
in language not to be mistaken that he 
still thought the policy which at present 
governed the country with respect to the 
importation of foreign corn was not the 
best policy for the country—that the prin- 
ciple which governed the American tariff 
was the right principle, and that it would 
be for the advantage of this country if that 
principle were adopted. That so far no- 
thing could be more frank or clear on the 
ea of the noble Earl, they must all ac- 

nowledge; so far he was perfectly consis- 
tent. The noble Earl and his Colleagues, 
when they sat in opposition, took every 
opportunity that presented itself of pro- 
fessing their principles; by doing so 
they justly merited the name they were 
known by —namely, Protectionists; for 
on no occasion, when the subject was 
brought forward, did they ever profess 
any change of opinion on that subject; 
on the contrary, they invariably main- 
tained, in doors and out of doors, the prin- 
ciples and policy which, at the period of 
the great contest in 1846, they had so 
eloquently and firmly advocated. After 
stating those opinions, the noble Earl, on 
the occasion to which he had alluded, pro- 
ceeded to say, these were his own private 
opinions—his own individual opinions; and, 
therefore, whatever his opinions were— 
however firmly he adhered to his former 
opinions, the House could draw no conclu- 
sion that those were the opinions which 
were to guide his policy. The noble Earl 
did not state on that occasion the opinions 
he entertained were the opinions of his Ca- 
binet. He did not state those opinions as 
a Minister, for if he had they should be 
bound to believe they were the opinions of 
the Cabinet, and would form the basis of 
its policy, and that there could be no mis- 
take in supposing that the same principles 
which guided them in opposition Should be 
carried into execution now that they were 
in possession of power. The noble Earl fur- 
ther said, with great caution, after stating 
that what he had been setting forth as 
the true policy of this country, was only 
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his own opinion, that the question was one 
which could only be settled by reference to 
the well-understood and clearly expressed 
opinion of the intelligent portion of the com- 
munity ; from which stetement he (Lord 
Beaumont) would naturally draw the con- 
clusion, that the Government of the day 
intended to propose a scheme in accord- 
ance with their own views, and should 
they not be able to carry it in the present 
Parliament they would appeal te the coun- 
try on its merits—that the country having 
responded to the appeal, by returning to 
the other House of Parliament representa- 
tives to express their opinions on the sub- 
sorte the sense of the country would 
be taken by a division in the House of 
Commons as soon as Parliament had as- 
sembled. That was the ordinary course on 
similar occasions. The noble Earl stated he 
was in a minority in the other House, and had 
barely a majority in their Lordships’ House, 
and therefore that the question was to be 
decided by the country. That must have 
meant, as he had already said, that it was 
intended to take the sense of the country. 
Now the only way of taking the sense 
of the country was by laying before it 
the issue to be settled, and then, after 
the elections, by testing it by a division 
in the House of Commons. If the noble 
Earl had stated that to be his course, 
he (Lord Beaumont) should have been 
perfectly satisfied, and should have had 
no occasion to put questions to the noble 
Earl; he should have said that the course 
was a straightforward one, consistent with 
the noble Earl’s principles, in accord- 
ance with the constitution, and, consider- 
ing his opinions on the subject, one that 
was the least detrimental to the country. 
The noble Earl had not, however, said he 
should adopt that course; but had contented 
himself with saying that it was a question 
to be decided by the intelligent portion of 
the country; but that he did not thereby 
mean that he would propose any measure, 
or go to the country upon it, or that he 
would take a division on it in a new 
Parliament, or, in other words, that he 
would take the sense of the country upon 
it. The noble Earl avoided pledging him- 
self as to any course. On the noble Earl 
arriving at office there were two courses 
open to him to adopt, either of which would 
have been satisfactory or fair to the coun- 
try. Either he should have said that now 
he and his Colleagues had come into office 
they intended to carry out the principles 
which they had advocated in opposition— 
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that, knowing they could not earry them 
out in the present Parliament, they would 

to the country upon them, and take the 
sense of the country immediately on the 
assembling of the new Parliament, by a 
division in the House of Commons; or the 
noble Earl might have adopted another 
course—and if he had he (Lord Beau- 
mont) would not have said a word against 
it—the noble Earl might have said, that 
it was true his individual opinions were 
not changed, that he still entertained the 
same opinions he had always had with re- 
spect to the policy adopted by the late Sir 
Robert Peel, but that that policy once 
adopted, it was so dangerous to undo, that 
though he had not changed his opinions in 
the abstract upon it, he did not think it 
wise to commence any dangerous agitation 
upon it, or to reopen such a vexatious 
question after it had been once settled— 
that, notwithstanding his own individual 
opinions upon it, his Government intended 
to adhere to it as being the less of two 
evils, preferring it to agitating the country 
in the hope of obtaining a doubtful good. 
If the noble Earl had adopted that course he 
(Lord Beaumont) would never have charged 
the noble Earl or his Colleagues with incon- 
sistency; for he firmly believed that what- 
ever opinions he might once have maintained 
on the subject, it would not be advantage- 
ous to reagitate a question which had been 
agitated for so many years previous to the 
measures of 1846, and again unluckily 
and ill-advisedly kept alive for so many 
years after the great struggle of 1846. 
Either of these courses would have been 
perfectly straightforward ; and, if openly 
avowed, would have been an act of can- 
dour on the part of the noble Earl. But 
the noble Earl, on the contrary, had 


adopted neither of these courses. He had - 


never told them that he intended posi- 
tively to reverse the policy of the late 
Sir Robert Peel, or to acquiesce in it. 
On the contrary, he had appealed, if not 
directly, at any rate by inference, to the 
country to agitate the question, without 
making any promise whatever at the 
same time that he meant to settle it. 
That was reopening everything and set- 
tling nothing; it was creating a contest 
out of doors, without bringing it to an 
issue within doors ; it was not the conduct 
of a statesman in Parliament, but of an 
agitator out of doors. The noble Earl threw 
a ball of dissension to the country, called 
upon his friends to recommence their agita- 
tion for protection, but would not say whe- 
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ther, in the next Parliament, or atall, he in- 
tended to bring this question to a final set- 
tlement by proposing a measure to Parlia- 
ment. That was a dangerous proceeding 
for the country; it was bad as a precedent, 
and it unsettled men’s minds—for each 
person interpreted the noble Earl’s speech 
according as his hopes or fears inclined him. 
Moreover, it appeared to him—although 
the noble Earl had more experience in 
such subjects than he could boast of—that 
that was very like abdicating the functions 
of Government—for it was the part of the 


_ Government to originate measures. The 


noble Earl avowed no intention to grapple 
with the subjects which still unfortunately 
agitate the country, nor had he announced 
the course the Government were prepared 
to adopt in their regard; but, on the 
contrary, the noble Earl and his Col- 
leagues said to the country, “‘ Tell us 
what measures we should take, and we 
will adopt whatever policy the majority 
tells us to pursue.”” If that were the case, 
if they intended the discussion to be ecar- 
ried on in public meetings and not in Parlia- 
ment, they were advancing far to an ex- 
ternal out-of-door democratic Government. 
The noble Earl stated, that the corn laws 
was a question to be settled by the en- 
lightened classes out of doors, meaning 
thereby the constituencies ; but though he 
referred the question to the constituencies, 
he would not pledge himself to take a di- 
vision on the subject in the next Parliament. 
Was not that encouraging agitation? was it 
not ealling on the country to agitate this 
question, without a view of carrying any 
avowed plan? The words of the noble Earl 
said in almost express terms, ‘‘ Fight the 
battle among yourselves; and whichever 
party wins, I declare for the winner.’ 
The consequence was, that no sooner had 
the words of the noble Earl escaped his 
lips than the parties out of doors began 
the contest. The Anti-Corn-Law League 
came instantaneously into existence, and it 
could not do otherwise, for it was a life- 
and-death struggle for their principles 
which was threatened, and to that struggle 
they were urged on by the noble Lord. 
The League came forward to defend the 
policy which they knew would be attacked 
if there was a majority in the New Parlia- 
ment against them; whilst those favourable 
to protection said, ‘‘ Here is a chance for 
us—we might have adopted the present 
policy so long as we thought that it could 
not be reversed; but now, if we fight our 
battle well, we may gain back all that we 
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have lost, and re-establish ourselves again 
under the banner of our darling protee- 
tion,”” So doubtful in their import were 
the words of the noble Earl that the agri- 
cultural champions had seen in them va- 
rious extents of protective duties. Some 
saw ie a a fixed duty—others inter- 
pre em as re-establishing a slidi 

seale. Now, was not ra in | 
to create agitation out of doors without any 
prospect of ever seeing it settled within 
doors? The noble Earl was, in his opin- 
ion, bound to state the issue which he 
wished to be tried by the country on this 
subject before the New Parliament was 
elected, in order that the struggle might 
be narrowed and confined to as small a point 
as possible. If he travelled from the speech 
of the noble Earl in that House to the 
speeches of the noble Earl’s Colleagues on 


-the hustings, he became not more precise in 


his views, but more mystified. They had 
now had time for consideration, and it was to 
be hoped that after so many meetings of 
the Cabinet they were now of one mind; 
but if they looked to their various speeches 
on the hustings, it was ‘‘ confusion worse 
eonfounded.’’ In North Essex he found 
one of them making a stout and bold agri- 
cultural speech, which looked to the whole 
restoration of protection. In Lincolnshire 
there were two strong speeches made. In 
the first speech there was a distinct pro- 
mise of the restoration of protection; but 
in the second protection was described as 
a very good sort of thing, but it was some- 
what doubtful whether it ever could be re- 
stored. In Buckinghamshire we were lost 
entirely in the clouds, and were amused by 
being led over no less than half-a-dozen 
different schemes. There we had set be- 
fore us, in the first place, the great ad- 
vantages of countervailing duties. In the 
commencement of his speech the noble 
Earl’s Colleague recommended his scheme 
of countervailing duties as a compensa- 
tion for the burdens on real property, 
and the taxes by which land was over- 
weighted. We were told that 7s. ought 
to be the amount of the countervailing 
duty, but that 5s. might be taken as a 
compromise. It was, however, represented 
as a matter of some doubt whether even 
that amount of duty could be obtained; 
and we were told that, if that plan were 
not successful, we must look to the dimi- 
nution of the burdens on land in another 
point of view. There were 12,000,000U. 
of local taxation, and something was said, 
in addition, of the pressure of the malt tax. 
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But of these 12,000,0001. of local taxa- 
tion, represented as so burdensome on land, 
or, rather, on real property, one-half was 
paid by houses, canals, railways, and other 
real property, and only the remaining half 
by land as used for purely agricultural 
purposes. But if you talk of adopting the 
course of taking away these 6,000,000/. 
which you represent as the burden:on the 
land, you will be under the necessity of 
imposing it on other classes of the com- 
munity: an alarm will soon spread among 
the manufacturing interests and all the 
producing classes of the community who 
are not producers of corn and other com- 
modities extracted from the land; while, on 
the other side, hope will rise high among 
the agricultural classes, and they will begin 
to claim that the repeal of the malt tax be 
thrown into the bargain, inasmuch as the 
same arguments apply to that impost as to 
their other burdens. This, and more than 
this, was promised on the hustings at 
Aylesbury, at the commencement of the 
right hon. Candidate. Hope became exu- 
berant in every Buckinghamshire heart, 
while despair brooded sorrowfully in the 
bosom of all unconnected with the agri- 
cultural interest. But what then came 
next from the right hon. Orator ?—** Oh! 
I did not say that any measure of this kind 
will be brought forward. I did not, and I 
do not, pledge the Government to any such 
thing. These things are floating before 
us; we don’t say whether we will adopt 
them or no. Before Parliament reassem- 
bles we will not say whether we will bring 
forward one or other of these schemes.” 
Now, if both, or if either, or if neither of 
these schemes were to be adopted by the 
Government, still the country was entitled 
to know it. The country was entitled to 
know, after the Parliament was elected, 
whether the Government meant to propose 
a protective duty on corn—he did not mean 
the exact amount, whether 5s. or 7s. ; but 
whether it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to impose a protective duty on the 
importation of foreign corn. He declared 
that it was, in his opinion, incumbent upon 
the Government to tell the country whe- 
ther they did or did not intend to pro- 
~ a fixed duty on the importation of 
oreign corn before they dissolved Parlia- 
ment. As they appeared to have seve- 
ral schemes in petto, they ought to tell 
us which scheme they intended to try first. 
On the turf, when you haye two horses 
entered for the same race, you are gener- 
ally called upon to declare with which 
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horse you intend to win. Now, heasked 
the noble Earl, who was not unacquainted 
with that rule, whether he meant to win 
with his 5s. duty, or with the transfer of 
the burdens on agriculture to the manu- 
facturing classes ? What proved the 

uncertainty arising out of the declarations 
of Ministers on this subject was this—that 
out of five or six persons, who from their 
long experience were supposed to know 
best the real meaning of words which fell 
from Gentlemen in office, each has given a 
different version of the import of their de- 
clarations. No two of them concur in 
attributing the same meaning to their 
words; and yet they all say that it is 
quite clear what Ministers intend, though 
they differ toto calo in the explanation 
of what they believe to be that in- 
tention. Under such circumstances he 
thought that the noble Earl should put 
five of these Gentlemen in the wrong, by 
declaring himself what is the right mean- 
ing, if, indeed, he should not put all the 
six in the wrong by informing them that 
they had none of them deciphered his rid- 
dle. There was, however, another portion 
of the speech of the right hon. Member 
for Buckinghamshire which went much 
further than either of the propositions to 
which he had already referred. It was a 
general attack on the commercial and 
financial policy of the late Sir Robert 
Peel. It could not be deduced from the 
speech of the noble Earl that he intended 
to reverse all the financial and commercial 
policy of that great statesman; but he had 
said that the recent alterations in the 
navigation laws were injurious, and ought 
to be reversed, and that the alterations 
which had been made in the tariff in other 
articles besides corn were unjust, and ought 
to undergo modification. Now, he (Lord 
Beaumont) thought that for the sake of pre- 
venting unnecessary agitation in the coun- 
try, the noble Earl should come forward and 
state plainly that even if he intended to re- 
verse the policy of Sir Robert Peel, it was 
not his intention to go beyond the article of 
corn, The great object he (Lord Beau- 
mont) had in view in rising to put his 
question to the noble Earl was, that he 
might narrow as much as possible the sub- 
jects of agitation, and not derange and 
disorder more interests than was os 
necessary. Now already, he maintained, 
the noble Earl had perfectly deranged and 
put out of order all the proceedings which 
were connected with the letting of land. 
He had been credibly informed that valua- 
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tions to a considerable extent had_ been 
suspended sinee the speech of the. noble 


Earl of the other night—that valuers had 
thought it advisable not to proceed further 
until they knew whether a 5s., a 7s., or 
any, or what amount of duty was to be 
added as the increased value of the quar- 
ter of foreign corn. He had farther been 
informed by persons who were employed 
in the drawing up of leases that several 
leases had also been suspended; that until 
this question was settled there would be a 
difficulty in drawing up these leases; that 
some parties hesitated to enter into them 
until they knew the result, whilst other 
parties hesitated to give any lease at all 
until they knew the result. He under- 
stood, moreover—in fact, he knew in- 
stances where the incoming and outgoing 
tenants did not at present know exactly 
upon what basis to draw up their arrange- 
ments, or agree on the compensation to 
which the latter might be entitled. This, 
of course, would be the natural conse- 
quence of any idea prevailing that the 

licy with respect to the corn law was to 
te changed. If the noble Earl said he 
thought it was for the interest of the coun- 
try that the corn laws should be altered, 
he (Lord Beaumont) would not lay to his 
charge the disturbance which now existed 
in the way of these arrangements. It 
was, in fact, naturally incident to any al- 
teration in the commercial policy of a 
nation ; and would doubtless exist until 
those alterations were adopted as the per- 
manent law of the country. A declara- 
tion by the noble Earl that he intended 
to make any alteratiors, would not of 
course prevent the continuance of these 
derangements. But if, on the contrary, 
he stated that he did not intend to make 
any alteration, but to abide by the po- 
licy at present in existence—whatever 
his motives for adopting that course—at 
once he would quiet the country upon the 
subject, allow things to take their natural 
course, and prevent—no small advantage 
in itself—anybody building on the false 
hope that the policy adopted in the year 
1846 was to be reversed. Whilst speak- 
ing of the policy of 1846, their Lordships 
would excuse him if he stopped to say a 
few words with regard to that subject per- 
sonal to himself alone. When that policy 
was under their consideration, he (Lord 
Beaumont) firmly believed that that policy 
was a dangerous policy; and in conformity 
with that belief he acted with the noble 
Earl in endeavouring to oppose it. Under 
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the same circumstances—if we were now 


where we were in the commencement of 
1846, and had again to discuss the subject 
—being im the same circumstances, he be- 
lieved he should find no reason to change 
his opinion. That which he then foresaw 
had happened. He was at no time one of 
those who denied that there would be both 
evil and good resulting from that policy; 
but he thought that the evil would greatly 
preponderate; and of one thing he was 
certain—that one of the two great interests 
of the country, then in apparent collision, 
must suffer, whatever might be the case 
with the others. Since that time we had 
had a fair experience of the new system, 
and he must say that what he then feared 
with regard to that interest had taken place. 
That portion of the agricultural interest 
who were owners of land had been serious 
sufferers; and so long as the present policy 
existed, they must continue to bear the 
evils to which they were now subjected. 
As to the occupiers of land, they also had 
suffered in consequence of that policy; but 
they had the means in their own hands of 
adjusting their position, and subsequently 
that adjustment had taken place. The 
diminution of profits upon agricultural pro- 
duce had been gradually met by a reduc- 
tion of rent, and by a final loss to the 
owners of the land. In many instances, 
to his knowledge, rent had been perma- 
nently reduced 25 per cent. In other in- 
stances where no reduction had taken place, 
an outlay had been made by the owners of 
land which was quite equivalent to 25 per 
cent. But in either of these cases the oc- 
cupier was not the sufferer. The owner 
of the land was the sufferer. He had made 
his arrangements with his occupiers upon 
the basis of the present value of their pro- 
duce, instead of the old rate which ruled 
under the corn laws. Valuations had gone 
on throughout the country in consequence 
of the change, and the basis of these valu- 
ations was as between 5s. and 7s.; that 
was to say, that whereas valuers formerly 
took 7s. per bushel as the basis of their 
valuation, they now took 5s. per bushel as 
their basis. Of course, where this had 
been the case, the loss fell on the owner, 
and not on the occupier; and it was in 
vain to say that it was not a loss to the 
owner if the value of the produce of agri- 
culture was diminished 25 per cent, or 
his income was dimivished in the propor- 
tion of the difference between 7s. and 5s. 
Now, all this he (Lord Beaumont) foresaw 
at the time the change was proposed; and 
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it had taken place. On the other hand, 
however, he must acknowledge that what 
little good he then anticipated to sprin 
from the measure, had been much exceed 
by the results in another respect. As an 
eyewitness, living in the West Riding of 
orkshire, he must own that the inereased 
comfort, the immense activity, the im- 
Atomic in the manufacturing districts, 
ad far exceeded the anticipations even of 
those who had advocated the repeal of the 
corn laws. He could not deny, moreover, 
and he thought it could not be denied by 
any of their Lordships, that throughout 
the country generally the labourers had 
not been the sufferers that he himself had 
anticipated that they would have been. 
He found no diminution in the employ- 
ment of labour—at least in his own county. 
True, he was aware that it had been di- 
minished in certain localities ; he knew 
that in some places there was not the same 
quantity’ of land cultivated with wheat. 
And why was that? Simply because cer- 
tain descriptions of land were laid down in 
grass, and therefore did not employ so 
many men as formerly. But their Lord- 
ships must look to the country generally ; 
and doing so they would find that certain 
soils adapted to the growth of wheat had 
suffered; but that the labouring classes 
were never in a better condition than they 
were at this moment. Now, if that were 
the case, and even though the sufferings 
of the owners of the land were still greater, 
he (Lord Beaumont) did not think the 
Legislature would be justified in reversing 
the repeal of the corn laws. In the ab- 
stract, he granted that such a state of 
things did imply a species of injustice to 
the owners of land. There was no doubt 
that special burdens paid by the land—be 
they what they might—were in reality a 
diminution of rent, and, therefore, fell on 
the owner. All local taxation too came at 
last to be merely a diminution of rent. 
That loss must, therefore, fall on the land- 
owners—to whom it was a positive in- 
justice that they should pay these special 
urdens, submit to this diminution of their 
rents, and, at the same time, struggle 
with corn freely imported into this country, 
without any countervailing duty what- 
ever. He must observe, too, another cir- 
cumstance, that they could not arrive at the 
actual amount of the injustice until they 
ascertained what were the local burdens 
on foreign corn in the countries where that 
corn was produced; still it could not be 
disputed, he believed, that there was a cer- 
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tain amount of duties paid by the land- 
owners of England which did act as a con- 
siderable disadvantage to them. That he 
had stated on former occasions in this House, 
and he must say he continued to adhere to 
the opinion. But notwithstanding that dis- 
advantage, looking at the interest of the 
country generally, the various interests in- 
volved in the question of our commercial 
liey, the improved position of the labourers, 
the activity pervading the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and altogether the advantages which 
were enjoyed by the mass of the people at 
this moment, whatever his opinion mi 
be in the abstract, he (Lord Beaumont) 
was quite prepared to come forward and 
declare that he was opposed to any reversal 
of the present policy. He was for main- 
taining the policy which was now in actual 
existence, because he saw that any attempt 
to reverse it would be attended with great 
danger. Already he saw the most violent 
passions brought into action. Clase was 
being raised against class—old animosities, 
lately slumbering and dying away, were 
again in process of revival—and owners of 
land in some country districts were show- 
ing a disposition to raise their rents, where 
previously they had been reducing them 
somewhat in oe to the diminished 
price of agricultural produce. For his 
art, he believed that the occupiers would 
much better off with a free market and 
low rents, than a restricted market and 
high rents. Therefore, without abandon- 
ing his opinions with regard to the burdens 
on land, and the justice in the abstract of 
countervailing duties, he still contended 
that the broad poliey of the Government 
was not to disturb what had been so re- 
cently done; but, on the contrary, at once 
and for ever to settle the question by de- 
elaring their resolution to abide by the 
present policy. If they would do that he 
(Lord Beaumont), for one, would hail the 
announcement with pleasure; but if they 
did not so announce their intentions, then, 
he said, they were bound to let the country 
know, without delay, what was the nature 
of the alterations they contemplated mak- 
ing, or, at least, to let the country know 
that they positively intended making some 
alterations. It was their duty to inform 
the country upon this question, that, at 
any rate, the present suspense might be 
as short as possible—that, as soon as the 
“ene business allowed, the country might 
ave an opportunity of stating its opinion 
upon the question to be laid before it by 
the noble Earl and his Government, and 
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that the noble Earl himself, too, might 
have the opportunity of early testing and 
ascertaining the sense of the country, by 
taking a division in the other House of 
Parliament. An answer either “‘ no,” or 
‘+ yes,’’ to the question he would now put 
to the noble Earl would be satisfactory to 
thisextent. It would show that he intend- 
ed either to abide by the present poliey, 
or positively to change it by restoring pro- 
tection in one form or another. Any one 
of these answers would clear away a great 
deal of the existing uncertainty. But if 
the noble Earl declined distinctly to state 
that he did or did not intend to alter the 
present policy, and left the country in un- 
certainty aud doubt, he must again repeat 
that the noble Earl would not be acting 
that part which he (Lord Beaumont) 
thought was the part of a Minister of the 
Crown; that he would be acting the part 
of an agitator out of doors, and not the 

art of a great statesman who stood at the 
bead of a great party in the country; that 
he would be inflicting on the country gen- 
erally a great and a serious injury; and 
that he would prevent the hope or prospect 
being entertained of an early settlement of 
the question in Parliament. He (Lord 
Beaumont) might add much to what he 
had already stated; but he had started by 
saying that he should confine himself to 
the mere allegations of the petition, and 
he believed he had not travelled beyond 
them. He had proved that uncertainty 
existed in the country; he had shown what 
were the disadvantages attendant upon the 
existence of that uncertainty, and the ne- 
cessity-for speedily removing it. He now 
begged to put to the noble Earl the ques- 
tion of which he had given notice—namely, 
whether or not it was the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to recommend to 
Parliament any alteration in the present 
policy regarding the importation of foreign 
corn as soon as another Parliament shall 
be assembled? And he would conclude 
by presenting a petition from Owners and 
Oceupiers of Land, in the County of York, 
and moving that it do lie on their Lord- 
ships’ table. 

The Eart of FEVERSHAM: Will the 
noble Lord be good enough to state from 
what place in Yorkshire the petition 
comes ? 


Lorp BEAUMONT: From the parish 
of Snaith, and some one or two townships 


in the neighbourhood. 
The Eart of FEVERSHAM: Will 
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the noble Lord also state the prayer of the 
petition ? 

Lorp BEAUMONT stated that it was 
to the effect that their Lordships would 
take such measures as would @ tho 
petitioners from the evils they at present 
anticipated as the result of the uncertainty 
which prevailed with regard to the inten- 
tions of Ministers upon the subject of the 
policy of free trade in corn. 


Petition presented, and read. 


The Eart of DERBY : Certainly, my 
Lords, it would be very satisfactory to me, 
and I am sure it would be equally satis- 
factory to your Lordships, if I could take 
the very short and summary mode recom- 
mended by the noble Baron who has just 
sat down, by answering the discursive 
question which it has occupied the noble 
Lord no less than one hour and ten mi- 
nutes to put to me by the single expres- 
sive monosyllable ‘‘ Yes” or “No,” But, 
my Lords, although 1 shall not occupy so 
much of your Lordships’ time as has been 
occupied in asking the question, I confess 
I am not prepared to give to the noble 
Lord so brief and categorical an answer 
to the question which he has in so elabo- 
rate a form put tome. At the same time, 
my Lords, I shall be most ready to give 
to the noble Lord, and to your Lordships, 
such information as is consistent with my 
duty with regard to the course intended 
to be pursued by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on any points which may have been 
left in any degree of obscurity in the 
course of the observations which I had the 
honour to submit to your Lordships on a 
former night. In doing so it is not neces- 
sary that I should follow the noble Lord— 
and I certainly have no intention of doing 
so—into the various arguments on which 
he has dwelt, in regard to the policy of 
the corn laws, the course pursued in 1846 
in respect to those laws, or the incidence 
of the burdens or losses which have more 
or less followed from that policy as affeet- 
ing the interests of landlord, tenant, or 
occupier. I shall not be led by the noble 
Lord, and I hope none of my noble 
Friends who may follow me in this diseus- 
sion, will suffer themselves to be led, by any- 
thing which the noble Lord has said, into 
a most fruitless and unnecessary discussion 
upon the subject of the corn laws gen- 
erally. The noble Lord certainly has not 
done great justice to his clients, the peti- 
tioners, on this occasion; because, although 
he commenced by stating that he should 
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proceed to show to their Lordships the 


various evils these petitioners were suffer- 
ing—the grievanees that were afflicting 
them—and the anxiety which was depriv- 
ing them of repose by night or by day, 
yet from the beginning to the close of his 
speech not one single word did the noble 
Lord say about the petitioners; and it was 
not till the question was put by a noble 
Friend near me that it was elicited from 
the noble Lord who the petitioners were, 
or what was the prayer which they prefer 
to your Lordships as the foundation for all 
those earnest remarks which the noble 
Baron has been addressing to you. The 
noble Baron has been kind enough to allow 
me a sight of the petition since the notice 
of his question was given; and I certainly 
think (speaking with every respect of the 
petitioners, who, I have no doubt, are of 
the highest respectability) that in point of 
number, undoubtedly they are not exceed- 
ingly extensive. These petitioners, as the 
noble Baron stated, are not confined to a 
single district or a single county, but a 
certain number of them belong to a cer- 
tain township called Snaith, and one or 
two others to adjoining districts. My 
Lords, what is the numerical force of these 
petitioners who are in this state of un- 
paralleled anxiety ? what interests do they 
represent ? what bulk of property do 
they come forward and tell your Lord- 
ships is in a state of total confusion— 
concerning which no commercial arrange- 
ments can be made—all owing to this pro- 
tracted uncertainty on the part of the Go- 
vernment? These petitioners, my Lords, 
it appears, are thirteen in number. They 
deseribe themselves thus: ‘‘ The humble 
petition of the undersigned owners and oe- 
eupiers of land, in the county of York.” 
The noble Earl near me has marked in 
pencil one of the subscribers to the peti- 
tion as being the occupier of 500 acres of 
land; but the whole thirteen petitioners, 
ineluding that gentleman, only occupy 
1,841 acres of land. These are the owners 
and oceupiers of the county of York, who 
come forward and petition your Lordships 
on the great anxiety they are suffering be- 
cause of the uncertainty of the policy in- 
tended to be pursued by Her Majesty’s 
Government respecting the importation of 
foreign corn. Some of the petitioners are 
farmers, and some are very respectable 
gentlemen following other pursuits in life. 
There is among them Mr. Langdale, a 
highly respectable gentleman; then comcs 
Mr. Jonathan Wright, who is an auctioneer 
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at Snaith, and his ion is twelve acres: 
and after him is Mr. Thomas Pickering, a 
surgeon: this gentleman oceupies twent 
aeres of land. It must be otieeal that 
that this is not a very serious undertaking. 
These are the petitioners who come before 
ou on the present oceasion. The noble 
rd did not plainly state their grievances; 
but I am happy to find—and even there 
the noble Lord ecorreetly stated the fact 
when called upon to read the prayer—that 
the injuries and grievances of these peti- 
tioners consist in injuries and grievances 
not in esse, but only in posse. The peti- 
tioners are not actually labouring under 
any grievances, or suffering from any in- 
juries; but it is what they are anticipating 
they shall hereafter suffer and labour under, 
that they are now petitioning your Lord- 
ships to relieve them from. They ask to 
have the anxiety as to what may hereafter 
happen removed from their minds, Take, 
for instance, the auctioneer, who is the 
owner of twelve acres of land, and the sur- 
geon, oceupying twenty acres. No doubt, 
the auctioneer is a very respectable man. 
I dare say he has made some money by his 
business, and oecupies a snug villa, with a 
very pretty shrubbery around it; that he has 
a kitchen garden, and a paddock where he 
keeps two or three cows. Thus he becomes 
an occupier of a certain quantity of land, 
and lives very comfortably, not on the farm, 
but on his business of auctioneer. But I 
should like to know what is the amount of 
wheat which is grown by Mr, Snaith—I 
beg his pardon, Mr. Jonathan Wright, the 
auctioneer of Snaith—after deducting the 
shrubbery, the paddock, the kitchen garden, 
and the lawn, from his twelve acres of land? 
And yet that gentleman cannot sleep night 
or day, he cannot enter upon any new va- 
luation of his land, he cannot grant his 
leases or determine on his mode of hus- 
bandry, or settle his covenants, and all be- 
cause he does not know whether it is the in- 
tention of the Government to put on an addi- 
tional moderate duty on the importation of 
corn at some distant and indefinite period. 
To talk, my Lords, of the postponement of 
the final settlement of this question for a 
period of six, or eight, or twelve months 
being an interference with all the arrange- 
ments affecting agriculture, and a disturb- 
ance of the relations between landlord and 
tenant, is—without any wish on my part to 
depreciate or diminish the magnitude and 
importance of an ultimate settlement—to 
attach an exaggerated and fictitious im- 
portance to that which the noble Lord de- 
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mands, that is, an immediate and cen 
eal explanation of the course which Her 
Majesty's Government intend to pursue. 
Why, in the cultivation of a farm, do you 
not know in March, and may you not 
know in November, what is to be the 
course of proceeding ?—what alteration in 
agriculture would be made by the post- 
ponement of any declaration as to what is 
to be the import duty on a quarter of fo- 
reign wheat? I presume that even at 
Snaith they do not sow their wheat in 
March or April, and that the cultivation of 
wheat in that neighbourhood will not be 
affected by a declaration now, rather than 
at the next harvest, of what are the inten- 
tions of Her Majesty’s Government, or, 
what is of more importance, the intentions 
of Parliament on this great question. Does 
the noble Lord suppose, either, that the 
imposition of any such duty as he appears 
to believe to be meditated, could be earried 
by any Government, that it would produce 
such an alteration in the relations between 
landlord and tenant as materially to inter- 
fere with the arrangements which subsist 
between them as to rent and the covenants 
under which they hold their land? I have 
not supposed any amount of duty as being 
the duty that ought to be levied; but the 
noble Lord has taken the sum of 7s., or 
5s., incorrectly referring, I think, to what 
was said in a speech by aright hon. Friend 
of mine in the county of Buckingham the 
other day. Now, I am not going to speak 
with regard to the amount of the increase 
of price which would be produced in the 
home market by any possible alteration of 
the duties on foreign corn. I am not 
going to reopen the subject upon which a 
noble Earl opposite put a question to me 
the other day, when he contended that 
whatever increase takes place in the price 
of corn or other articles in consequence of 
the imposition of a duty, falls not only ~ 
the price of that which is imported, but 
upon the whole amount of the produce 
which is grown at home. What I con- 
tended for then was, and what I contend 
for now is, that whatever the duty may be, 
it is not the whole amount, but a small 
portion of that amount, which must be 
added to the price in consequence of the 
addition of the duty. Take a duty of 4s., 
5s., or 7s., or whatever you please—let us 
take, for instance, that with which we are 
the most familiar—a 5s. duty on the im- 
port of corn—that is, an addition of 4s. to 
the present existing duty. Now, suppose 
the utmost possible extent of the augmen- 
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tation of price in this country consequent 
upon an increased duty of 4s. to be Is. 6d. 
or 2s. a quarter, will any man tell me that 
to doubt whether that amount would or 
would not be imposed, and the subsistence 
of that doubt for some eight or ten months, 
could introduce the smallest amount of 
uncertainty with regard to the relations of 
landlord and tenant, and the permanent 
arrangements between them? My Lords, 
I certainly have seen a statement, and I 
read it with some surprise, which was 
made by a friend of mine the other day, 
that he should take care to inform his 
tenants that if they obtained a 5s. duty 
upon wheat, he should immediately put on 
half-a-crown, I do not know whether per 
acre or per quarter, upon their rents. 
Now I do not think this is a very gene- 
rous course of proceeding. That gentle- 
man is himself a farmer, and an extensive 
sheep-owner; and he is at this moment 
canvassing the city of Westminster upon 
the ground of his extreme liberal princi- 
ples! Now, I confess that it appears to 
me that the sheep are not the only portion 
of his property which this gentleman seems 
disposed to fleece. But I believe the ex- 
ample he has set, or has annotnced his 
readiness to set—for I do not believe he 
would do it—is an example which would 
not be followed by country gentlemen gene- 
rally. I grant, however, my Lords, that 
this is a question which should remain in 
abeyance no longer than is absolutely ne- 
cessary. I admit that most frankly. But 
with regard to the uneertainty, my Lords, 
there is a very large party in this country, 
as is well known, who have declared in the 
most emphatic terms that it is not until 
the next election that that uncertainty 
should be removed—that by the next elec- 
tion the question must be setiled, and 
settled definitively; and to that election 
they refer on their own part, confident in 
the strength of their cause, but ready to 
submit to the judgment of the country 
should it be pronounced against them. So 
that whether the change of Government 
had or had not taken place, that uncer- 
tainty as to the final decision of the coun- 
try, and of Parliament following the coun- 
try, must have equally remained, but with 
this difference, that in consequence of that 
change of Government the period of the 
duration of the uncertainty will be dimin- 
ished, and the dissolution of Parliament, 
which might have been postponed for a 
period of two years in the o course 
of things—I trust I need not offer any 
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apology for alluding to it—must take place 
within a period of six or eight months 
from this time. Therefore, my Lords, so 
far as uncertainty is concerned with regard 
to the final decision of the country, the 
riod of that uncertainty is not extended, 
ut is diminished by the change of Govern- 
ment; and that change of Government, 
remember, has not taken place upon any 
question connected with the subject of pro- 
tection to the land. And I go further, 
and say that the period of suspense ought 
to be as short as possible; that the appeal 
to be made to the country ought to be 
made as early as a regard for the great 
interests of the country will permit. But 
I say further, my Lords, that so far as it 
depends on me, no taunt, no challenge, no 
difficulty to which I may be subjected, and 
no mortification to which I may be ex- 
posed, shall induce me to recommend to 
my Sovereign that that dissolution of Par- 
liament, however anxious I may be for the 
decision, shall take place one hour sooner 
than regard to these great and paramount 
interests renders necessary. My Lords, 
let me venture to look back for a moment 
to the circumstances under which Her 
Majesty‘s present Government have as- 
sumed—the noble Lord was good enough 
to say have taken upon them—power :—I 
would correct the expression, and say, 
have assumed the responsibilities and the 
duties of office. The late Government 
fell by no adverse Motion of ours:— 
Jeast of all did they fall by any adverse 
Motion involving the question of protection 
to the landed interest. Patiently and 
steadily we have abstained from pressing 
that question in the shape of direct protec- 
tion upon the attention of Parliament. The 
noble Lord will not, I think, venture to say 
that from those who sit opposite to him in 
this House, or from those who sit opposite 
to his party in the other, the late Government 
had encountered a factious opposition, or a 
desire to eject them from office. By what, 
then, did the late Ministry fall? They fell 
by their own internal weakness: they fell 
by their confessed and notorious inability to 
conduct the business of the country: they 
fell by the absence of their friends: they 
fell by having quarrelled with their Col- 
leagues: they fell by their inability to 
muster 130 Gentlemen in the House of 
Commons to give them support upon a 
question which they declared to be vital to 
their existence. My Lords, it was under 
these circumstances that we were called 
upon to assume office; and I for one—and 
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I thank my noble friends and my colleagues 
in the Government for the i with 
which they answered to the call—felt that 
in the then state of this country, internally 
and externally, the country ought not, and 
should not, be left without a Government. 
My Lords, when that division took place 
on the Militia Bill which was the ostensible 
cause of the fall of the late Government— 
the real cause was very different, and, per- 
haps, the noble Earl opposite, whom I see 
taking a note (Earl Grey), may be some- 
what aware of that cause—I say, when 
the late Government had been placed in 
that minority, the noble Lord at the head 
of the Treasury announced to Parliament, 
that subsequently to that decision he had 
consulted his colleagues as to the propriety 
of their resignation, or of a dissolution of 
Parliament, and that he had come to the 
conclusion that under the circumstances of 
the country a dissolution was inexpedient. 
Inexpedient for whom, my Lords? Inex- 
pedient for the noble Lord and his collea- 
gues, or inexpedient for the interests of the 
country? I will not so far impute such 
unworthy motives to the noble Lord as to 
suggest that it was to the convenience or 
advantage of his colleagues and himself 
that he looked. I can only consider that 
he and his colleagues came to the conelu- 
sion that a dissolution of Parliament at the 
present moment—whatever results it might 
have upon the future constitution of parties 
—that such a dissolution of Parliament 
was not only inexpedient, but thet it would 
be positively dangerous to the interests of 
the country. Then, my Lords, I ask with 
what face can any man or body of men 
who have declared that a dissolution is in- 
expedient—who have declared that they 
were unable themselves to conduct the 
Government—who have advised the Queen 
to send for me to undertake the duties of 
responsible Minister of the Crown—with 
what face, or upon what pretext, I say, 
can any one of these men, or any body o 

these men, call for a premature dissolution 
of Parliament which they themselves con- 
demn; or seek to embarrass that Govern- 
ment which, if they succeeded in destroy- 
ing, they know they would not have the 
means of rebuilding, or of building another 
in its place? But the noble Baron said 
that upon this particular question of the 
corn laws we ought to have taken one of 
two courses: either we ought plainly and 
simply to have declared that, having now 
obtained office by the support of those who 
call themselves the Protectionist party, we 
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are ready to throw down the ladder by 
which we have mounted to office, in whic 
ease, the noble Baron says, he will be the 
last man to taunt us with our inconsis- 
tency; or else, that we ought to come for- 
ward at the present moment, and at once 
state in the fullest and completest detail 
the eourse which we intend to recommend 
to Parliament—which course we have our- 
selves declared that we have no inten- 
tion of recommending to Parliament until 
another Parliament has assembled. Now 
in order to judge of the propriety of our 
conduct in this ease, I will ask the noble 
Lord to look back to the last oecasion 
when a change of Government took place 
in this country. In 1846 the late Sir R. 
Peel’s Government was ejected from office 
by an adverse vote upon an important 
Irish question, which was introduced and 
supported by a Gentleman who subse- 
quently formed one of the Administration 
which succeeded that of Sir Robert Peel. 
In 1846, this Motion, in opposition to the 
poliey of the then Government, was carried 
successfully against Sir Robert Peel. There 
was the usual intervening period between 
the fall of the old Ministry and the forma- 
tion of the new; and at the end of a fort- 
night’s time—precisely the same as under 
the existing circumstances— Lord John 
Russell appeared in the House of Com- 
mons as First Minister of the Crown, and 
stated what were those Bills lying on the 
table of the House with which he intended 
to proceed, and what were those which he 
posed to abandon. On that occasion 
Lord John Russell was taunted by one of 
those hon. Members who is now supporting 
him—the hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. 
T. S. Duncombe)—and he was called upon 
by the Honse to state the principles upon 
which he intended to conduct his Govern- 
ment, and the course which he intended to 
pursue in regard to special and important 
measures [see 3 Hansard, Ixxxvii. 1167, 
1175}. Well, I commend to the noble 
Baron’s attention, and to the attention of 
other noble Lords opposite, the very de- 
tailed and elaborate answer made by Lord 
John Russell standing in the position of 
First Minister of the Crown. rd John 
Russell denied the right of Parliament to 
put such a question ; he denied that it was 
the duty of the Government to answer sueh 
aquestion. Lord John Russell declared fur- 
ther, that, upon the particular subject re- 
ferred to, he would give no answer what- 
ever; and, in fact, he refused to pledge him- 
self to any particular course with regard to 
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most im ¢ measures—a measure of 
Parliamentary Reform, and a measure 
dealing with the Church of Areland. But 
he went still further; and with regard to a 
measure connected with the Church of 
Ireland, he used these remarkable expres- 
sions :— 

«I do not say that I am satisfied with the ex- 
isting state of things. I may desire to reduce the 
revenues of the Protestant Church of Ireland, 
I may desire to endow the Roman Catholic Church 
in Ireland. I retain the opinions I have expressed 
upon both those questions ; but the of Eng- 
land entertain different opinions, I will be 
guided entirely in my course by the recorded opin- 
ions of the le of England. And I will not 
pledge myself as to the course which now, here- 
ecard Some Bile mek the impor- 
tant and vital questions—the tenance in its 
integrity of the Protestant Chureh in Ireland, and 
the endowment of the Roman Catholic Church.” 
Those were the doctrines of Lord John 
Russell in 1846. Those were the doctrines 
in whieh the Opposition of that day ac- 
quiesced, and warmly and cheerfully ac- 
quiesced. Those were the principles upon 
which, without let or hindrance, Lord John 
Russell and the Government which had 
taken office in the middle of the Session, 
were permitted to proceed to the close of 
the Session, without any factious interrup- 
tions—and whereby they were enabled to 
earry on so much of the business of the 
country as pressed for the immediate con- 
sideration of Parliament. My Lords, I 
ask no more. I ask for justiee, not to me, 
not to my Colleagues, but I ask for justice 
to the great interests of our common coun- 
try. 1 ask not to be precluded from mak- 
ing the necessary financial arrangements 
for the public service. I ask not to be 
precluded from placing the country in a 
permanent state of internal organisation 
against the possible danger of foreign in- 
vasion. I ask you not to interrupt the 
course of all public and private business— 
I ask not to be called upon to interfere 
with those useful law reforms which have 
already been sketched out to your Lord- 
ships, which proceed from the recommen- 
dations of a Commission appointed by the 
former Government, and upon which the 
heart and mind of the people are distinctl 
set. I call upon you, my Lardissttadedh 
I ought to beg pardon of my noble and 


Llearned Friend on the bench below me 


(Lord Lyndhurst) in alluding to this sub- 
ject, because the noble and learned Lord 
the other day, in dwellmg upon these im- 
portant questions, made a most able and 
elaborate statement, in which he showed 
all the inconveniences of a dissolution at 
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this period of the year; and I am con- 
scious how incapable I am after such an 
eloquent and unanswerable speech to press 
those topics upon your consideration, and 
to enumerate the evils that must arise from 
& premature interruption of these proceed- 
ings. In common with the noble Lord, I 
say of those who advocate it, they have no 
ground for thinking it required. It'is said 
by the noble Lords opposite, it is said by the 
right hon. Gentlemen in the other House of 
Parliament, that they have no apprehension 
as to what the verdict of the country, on an 
appeal now or at a future time, would be. 
If that be so, why the anxiety, why the 
alarm, where the uncertainty ? I have told 
you, in regard to financial and commercial 
measures, that neither I nor my Colleagues 
in the course of the present Session intend 
to make any proposition to Parliament at- 
tempting to disturb the existing state of 
things. I have told you before—I repeat 
now—that the next election must finally 
decide, at once and for ever, this great 
question in respect to our commercial po- 
liey, and that in the meantime we shall 
not propose any measure that can call for 
such an opposition as is now threatening 
us. I have told you before—I repeat now 
—that in the meantime the uncertainty is 
no more than if the Government had not 
been changed, while that uncertainty must 
necessarily be of less protracted duration ; 
but I say that if the business of the country 
be interrupted—if it be factiously inter- 
rupted—in this House I have no fear that 
will be so, and in the other House I hope 
better counsels may prevail—but if that 
business be interrupted, depend upon it, 
whatever the merits of the case—whatever 
may be the judgment on the abstract ques- 
tion Parliament may be prepared to pro- 
nounce—that that factious interruption to 
necessary measures, that that interruption 
to the course of a Government endeavour- 
ing to carry on the business of the country 
in the absence of any other Government 
which by any possibility could conduct it, 
will be visited—and justly visited—on the 
heads of those who are the fomenters of 
that interruption. As to this state of alarm, 
of anxiety, of uncertainty, which is said to 
prevail—where are the indications of it? 
To me, indeed, the country appears to be 
tranquil, peaceable, and contented. Is 
there a more correct barometer of public 
apprehensions and public feelings than the 
public funds? Well, will the noble Lords 
opposite point out to me a single moment 
during the whole period in which they held 
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office at which the funds were so high, so 
steady, with such a tendency to advanee, as 
at this present moment, when, according to 
the noble Baron, the whole nation is ina 
state of panic? Now, my Lords, the ques- 
tion of the commercial and financial eon- 
cerns of this country is not, as the noble 
Lord seems to infer, or would desire to 
have it inferred, a mere question of the im- 
position, or non-imposition of a moderate 
duty on the import of foreign corn. Nor 
is this any question as to the total reversal 
of the policy of Sir Robert Peel, either 
with regard to the imposition of a duty on 
corn, or with regard to the navigation laws, 
or with regard to any one of those series of 
important measures, in a portion of which 
I willingly acquiesced, which I do not wish 
to see reversed, but which I do think were 
carried out to an unnecessary and danger- 
ous extent. The noble Baron himself ad- 
mits that with one great class of the com- 
munity serious evil, and serious injury, has 
been the consequence not only of the adop- 
tion, but of the mode of the adoption, of 
the principles of free trade. My Lords, I 
feel that there are other interests which 
have similarly suffered, and are similarly 
suffering—not to the same extent as the 
class referred to by the noble Lord, but 
still to a considerable extent—from the al- 
terations which were made. But, on that 
account, do I desire to go back upon all 
the legislation of the last few years? Why, 
I recollect well that at the time the mea- 
sure for the repeal of the Navige<ion Laws 
was under discussion, I warned your Lord- 
ships against adopting it for this, among 
other reasons, that whatever might be the 
case with regard to the customs duties, the 
new principle of the Navigation Laws once 
adopted, would be final and irrevocable, 
and that you could never hope to go back 
to the old principle. I made that state- 
ment at the time; I repeat it now. I do 
not desire to go back to the laws of 1846 
with regard to corn, and I do not desire to 
go back to the tariff of 1842. But I do 
desire your Lordships and the eountry 
calmly and deliberately to consider—not 
through the means of local agitation—God 
knows I should be the last man to stimu- 
late agitation !—not through the agitation 
of persons who perhaps make more noise 
than argument—who put down large sub- 
scriptions—on paper—who have exercised, 
and still perhaps may exercise, a danger- 
ous influence on the community, and who, 
perhaps, may succeed for a time in creat- 
ing local apprehensions. I do not look 
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for such intervention; but I say it is a 
question which ought to be calmly and de- 
liberately considered by Parliament and 
the country, not simply whether there 
ought to be, or ought not to be, one parti- 
cular mode of legislation, the imposition of 
moderate duties on corn—but whether you 
will apply yourselves, not to a total re- 
versal of an established system but to 
such modifications of your system as 
shall lighten the blow and alleviate the 
injustice which has been inflicted as its 
necessary result upon those interests which 
noble Lords opposite confess to have 
suffered by our recent policy. My Lords, 
I have frequently expressed to your Lord- 
ships my individual opinion—and I do 
not think my- Colleagues would indivi- 
dually differ with me in that opinion— 
that for the relief of the farmer—without 
creating corresponding difficulties in meet- 
ing the expenditure of the country, and 
without throwing the burden on other 
classes, the imposition of a moderate 
duty on foreign corn, while it would pro- 
duce a large revenue, and thereby enable 
other classes of taxation to be removed, 
while it would cause hardly any appreciable 
effect on the price of the food of the peo- 
ple, would be at once a most just, a most 
economical, and for the country a most 
advantageous mode of effecting the object 


‘desired. But, I say, at the same time, 


that is a proposition which no Minister 
ought to bring forward and submit to Par- 
liament, unless he were clear, not only of 
a bare majority in Parliament, but also 
clear of a very general concurrence of 
opinion throughout the country. And as 
I say that that is only one portion of 
great question, it is the duty of Ministers 
who think and feel with me, to devise 
carefully, calmly, and deliberately, such 
measures as they may think best calculat- 
ed for alleviating the injustice and miti- 
gating the distresses which change in the 
eommercial laws have occasioned to large 
sections of the community. Further, I 
say that in taking into consideration the 
course which they ought to pursue under 
such cireumstances, they are bound not— 
as the noble Baron suggested—to fling 
down a distinct and fixed proposition as to 
the precise mode of operation, which pro- 
position, for five or six months to come, 
must necessarily be the subject of ongry 
controversy and popular discussion; but 
they are bound, having commended the case 
of these differing interests, not to the con- 
sideration of agitators, but to the clear 
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and deliberate sense of the country; and 
having ascertained that deliberate sense, 
then to take those measures which, even 
if abstractedly in their own judgment 
they regarded as not the most desirable 
that could be framed, yet which they may 
be capable of carrying into effect, with the 
general concurrence of Parliament, and 
without arousing angry and hostile feel- 
ings, and thus give unequivocally valuable 
relief to different classes of the com- 
munity. I believe that that is a more 
statesmanlike course than the course 
which the noble Lord suggests. I believe 
that that course is to be preferred to 
our hastily bringing forward a proposi- 
tion, clear, perhaps, of having it negatived, 
and then subsequently forcing a general 
election, and thus appealing to the judg- 
ment of the country on that one question, 
and on that one question alone. That 
cannot be the proper mode. It is not alone 
& mere party question, whether a duty shall _ 
be imposed on this or that description of 
foreign produce; it is not alone even on 
the whole commercial question, t as 
that question is, upon which, when wo 
make an appeal to the country, I intend that 
that appeal shall rest. My Lords, I saw 
with regret and with susprise proceedings 
taking place not long ago—I needn’t use 
the same circumlucution in speaking of 
Chesham Place which I should have to use 
in speaking of ‘another place’’—and I 
will therefore say that I have seen with 
some surprise and some regret the pro- 
ceedings which are stated to have occurred 
in Chesham Place, and which, I think, bid 
fair to render the Chesham Place conven- 
tion a fit rival with the Lichfield House 
compact. I saw that on that occasion the 
noble Lord who preceded me in the office 
I have now the honour to hold, had sum- 
moned together a large body of his sup- 
porters to consult with them on the course 
they should take in opposition. Looking 
to the circumstances under which that 
noble Lord quitted office, I should have 
thought that the last object which he 
would have had in view, as a statesman 
and as a patriot, would have been the ve 
nisation of an opposition against t 
Sassonaei, datehe ee: knew had been 
compelled to assume office by his retire- 
ment. But I confess that my surprise and 
regret were much increased, when I saw 
the nature of the association which the 
noble Lord has formed. The noble Lord 
on that occasion was attended by 168 
Members of the House of Commons. 
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Where were those 168 when the Govern- 
ment was going to a division on its Militia 
Bill? Their presence and support on that 
occasion would have averted the blow, or 
at least would have given a more dignified 
character to the catastrophe. But, ab- 
staining from rendering assistance when 
they could have saved the former Govern- 
ment, they now willingly join in a ery of 
raising an opposition for the purpose of 
thwarting and impeding the course of the 
present Government—joining, indeed, those 
who are ready to take measures to make 
the existence of any Government impos- 
sible. I have seen all this with extreme 
regret. I may wrong the noble Lord; I 
speak only from the authority of public in- 
telligence—I speak only on the authority 
of those newspapers which generally sup- 
port the ae of the noble Lord—but I 
apprehend that what passed at Chesham 
Place is not matter of secrecy or doubt— 
and I repeat that I regret to find the noble 
Lord stating distinctly that he had con- 
certed his plan of operation in opposition 
with Sir James Graham on one side, and 
with Mr. Cobden on the other. I find 
that Sir James Graham was not present; 
but Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, Mr. Villiers, 
Mr. Hume, and one or two other Gentle- 
men, appeared to take the principal part 
in the discussions which are reported; and 
in that united assembly the noble Lord, 
hardly one week out of office, the author 
of a Reform Bill which be had laid before 
Parliament, with the assent of his Col- 
leagues, for the purpose of settling the re- 
presentation of the country, was called 
upon by his supporters to amend that nu- 
gatory and absurd Bill; and hardly out of 
office one week, the noble Lord had no he- 
sitation in stating that if he were called 
upon to form another Cabinet, it would be 
on a very different and on a much wider 
basis than that of the Government of 
which he had recently been the head. 
This, then, is the position in which Her 
Majesty’s present and late Governments 
stand, The head of the late Government 
has been unable to maintain his place, but 
thinks it not unworthy of his high character 
and station to associate with those who 
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formed under his auspices, shall not be a 
Whig Administration, but an Administra- 
tion on a much wider basis. As regards 
the present Government, we go to the 
country when it becomes consistent with 
our duty to our Sovereign and to the coun- 
try to appeal to it, upon no narrow plan 
of commercial policy, having reference to 
duties on corn; we eons that question to 
the deliberate judgment, to the general con- 
eurrence of the country, without whieh I will 
not bring forward that proposition. I say, 
my Lords, I will not flinch from performing 
my duty for fear of any noisy agitation. If 
the good sense and judgment of Parliament 
and of the country be with me in support of 
a measure which I believe would be a use- 
ful measure for the country, I will propose 
that measure. But I will not overstrain 
the influence which may belong to a Go- 
vernment; I will not abuse the high posi- 
tion in which the favour of my Soverei 

has placed me; I will not urge ona struggle, 
and I will not by a mere and bare majority 
of votes force on the country a measure 
against which a great portion of the coun- 
try may entertain a deeided — 
There may be those who would objeet to 
the specific measure of relief who will yet 
be ready to join me in supperting the great 
institutions of the country, and in affording 
modified relief to those classes who have 
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suffered peculiarly from your Jegislation ; - 


and I would not wish to withhoki from Her 
Majesty’s Government the valuable aid of 
those who unite with us m general prin- 
eiples, and who, agreeing with us as to the 
distress of these particular interests, are 
ready to join with us in assisting them, 
though they may differ with us as to the 
specific mode of affording the relief, and 
would be unable to give us assistance im 
carrying the distinct proposal to whieh I 
have referred. For we are threatened with 
far more serious consequences than could 
result from the imposition of a 4s., 5s., or 
7s. daty on foreign corn. The question 
before us is, whether the Government of 
this country can be carried on, and as to 
the principles on whieh it is to be carried 
on. And when I appeal to the eountry it 
will be on these ee : Wil! you, Pro- 





during the continuance of his Gover t 
ceaselessly opposed him, for the mere pur- 
pose of rendering the difficulties of those 
who have succeeded to the management of 
affairs positively insurmountable. And the 


d has pledged himself in the 
face of the country, if these reports are to 
be relied on, that the next Administration, 
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tectionists and Free Traders, all. you who 
desire the advantage of all the interests of 
the country, place your confidence in, and 
give your support to, a Government which, 
in the hour of peril, did not hesitate to 
take the post of danger when the helms- 
man had left the helm? Will you support 
a Government which is exerting itself te 
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protect the country against any hostile at- 
tack, to maintain the of the world, 
to maintain and uphold the Protestant in- 
stitutions of the country, to give, to the 
utmost of its power, religious and moral 
education throughout the land; and which 


' will exert itself, moreover, I don’t hesitate 


to say, to stem with some opposition, to 
supply some barrier, against the current of 
that continually increasing and encroaching 
democratic influence in this nation, which 
is bent on throwing the whole power and 
authority of the Government nominally into 
the hands of the masses, but practically and 
really into those of demagogues and re- 
publieans, who exercise an influence over 
those unthinking masses—will you, I say, 
support a Government which is determined 
to resist that noxious and dangerous in- 
fluence, and to preserve inviolate the pre- 
rogatives of the Crown, the rights of your 
Lordships’ House, and the liberties of a 
freely elected and freely represented House 
of Commons? These, my Lords, are the 
questions on which, when I go to the eoun- 
try, I make my appeal, on behalf of myself 
and of my Colleagues; and in the words 
which are placed in the mouths of the 
meanest felons that stand in the prisoners’ 
dock, but which are not unworthy of the 
mouth of the First Minister of the first 
country in the world, I say, ‘* I elect that 
we shall be tried by God and our country.”’ 

Ear. GREY, after a few sentences 
which were inaudible, said: My Lords, I 
am astonished that, after the able and 
temperate manner in which the present 
question has been introduced to the House 
by my noble Friend near me (Lord Beau- 
mont), and with the knowledge which we 
all have of the deep interest taken by the 
country in this question; how from one 
end of the country to the other that 
anxiety is manifested in the clearest form, 
I am astonished the noble Earl, the First 
Minister, should have thought it worthy of 
him to amuse your Lordships—or rather, 
try to amuse your Lordships—for a full 
quarter of an hour with light and irrelevant 
remarks respecting the signatures to the 
petition which was presented. The peti- 
tion was presented as a matter of form, 
simply to put my noble Friend in order in 
raising the discussion; and, under the cir- 
cumstances, the noble Earl, the First Min- 
ister, has condescended, I think, to what 
I must say are miserable witticisms on the 
petitions, quite unworthy of him and of 
the subject. My noble Friend asked whether 
it was the intention of the Government to 
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propose any alteration in the law with re- 
gard to th ianpattatids of corn. In reply- 
my noble Friend has only got the indivi- 
dual opinion of the First Minister. The 
individual opinions of the First Minister, 
and of his Setiagaes, are stated to be in 
favour of such a change; but your Lord- 
ships are informed, that whether the Go- 
vernment proposes it or not, will depend on 
whether there is a majority in favour of 
such @ measure in a new Parliament. Now, 
this is something quite new in our consti- 
tutional history. I have always been taught 
to believe that a statesman in England 
ought to claim the confidence of the country, 
not on his abstract opinion, but on that 
course of policy which he would be prepared 
to take the responsibility of recommending 
to Parliament. But what we are now told 
is quite new, and no less strange than 
it is new, that the Gentlemen who have 
been called to the councils of their Sove- 
reign have themselves the strongest pos- 
sible opinions upon the policy which ought 
to be pursued on a great question—that 
they are convinced that both for the inte- 
rest of the country, and respect to one 
large class of the community, a particular 
course ought to be adopted, but that 
they will not say whether they mean 
to take the course they think right 
or not. This, I think, is totally unpre- 
eedented. The First Minister has told us, 
indeed, that, in 1846, on coming into 
office Lord John Russell took a similar 
course in regard to the Irish Church 
measure— [The Earl of Dersy: And 
other measures.] And in regard to other 
measures. Now, my Lords, not expecting 
that what occurred at that time would be 
adverted to on this occasion, I have not 
referred to the records of what then took 
place, and speak only from recollection as 
to what happened so long as five years 
and a half ago: it does not become me to 
be very positive in contradicting the noble 
Earl, but, at the same time, I must ex- 
press my very strong conviction, that the 
statement of the noble Earl is altogether 
erroneous—a conviction which is strength- 
ened by what I caught of the words then 
used by my noble Friend, Lord John Rus- 
sell, as quoted by the noble Earl. I feel 
very confident that the answer returned in 
1846 by Lord John Russell to the ques- 
tion put to him as to what would be the 
course of the Government respecting the 
Irish Church, was not that he would leave 
that course to be decided on by what might 
thereafter be the wish of the people of 
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England, but that be would abide by the 
recorded—the already expressed—opinions 
of the country. The real purport of his 
answer was to say, that, whatever might 
be the opinion of some members of the 
new Government on the Irish Church, no 
intention existed on the part of that Go- 
vernment of seeking to set aside the ex- 
isting arrangement; and I defy anybody to 
contradict me when I say that that reply 
of my noble Friend was so understood by 
Parliament and by the country. The 
noble Earl, the First Minister, cannot 
therefore quote this as a precedent for his 
refusal of explanation as to the views of 
the present Government on the subject of 
Protection; and I must express my great 
wy wen at his mentioning this as a subject 
of little practical importance, on which no 
explanation is necessary. He speaks now of 
this question as being a question of a paltry 
duty, which would affect only to an inap- 
preciable amount the price of the food of 
the people. But if this is the case, I 
want very much to know why it is that 
such great efforts have been made during 
five years and a half to keep together a 
large party, under the banner of ‘ Protec- 
tion ?’’ If this question is a question only 
of a paltry duty that would not affect ap- 
preciably the price of food, how is it that 
we have heard so much of such a change 
being indispensable to the preservation of 
the British farmer? But I will tell the 
noble Earl that it is not this light and 
trivial question. Whatever the noble Earl 
may say here—that it is not a question of 
reversing the commercial policy of the last 
six years—I will tell the noble Earl that 
when his Colleagues meet the farmers, they 
do distinctly declare that it is a question 
of reversing our commercial policy. What 
does the new Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (Mr. Christopher) say to the 
farmers of Lincolnshire ? That hon. Gen- 
tleman said, ‘‘ 1 accept office under Lord 
Derby, from a conviction I have of his 
sincere desire to reverse that financial and 
commercial policy which has proved so in- 
jurious to native industry and capital.” 
Well, is Mr. Christopher deceived as to 
the views and iuvtentions of the noble 
Earl; or, is Mr. Christopher himself de- 
ceiving the electors of Lincolnshire; or, 
has the noble Earl deceived Mr. Christo- 
pher; or, lastly, is the noble Earl deceiv- 
ing your Lordships in professing to think 
that this would be a question of ‘ paltry”’ 
duty ? I say that the question of augment- 
ing by the smallest amount the existing 
Earl Grey 
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duties on the food of the people, would, in 
the present state and temper of the people, 
prove a question of transcendent impor- 
tance. It is, in short, a question of poli 

so vital to the country, that no Adminis- 
tration is entitled to keep it in the back 
ground. Therefore, I say the present Go- 
vernment are bound to state, one way or 
the other, whether they are for or against 
it, not as individuals, but as a collective 
Cabinet. My Lords, I will not repeat what 
has been already said by my noble Friend 
(Lord Beaumont) as to the evils which 
must attend a continuance of the uncer- 
tainty of the country as to the future in- 
tentions of the Government. But I must 
remark on the argument of the noble Earl, 
that the uncertainty as to our commercial 
policy has not been augmented by the 
change of Government, while the period 
for the termination of that uncertainty has 
been abbreviated; that, as far as I can judge 
of public feeling, until there was a change 
of Government, there seemed to be no un- 
certainty on the matter whatever. There 
was the most complete confidence that no 
change in the policy of the country would 
be attempted. But when the present Go- 
vernment succeeded to office, this uncer- 
tainty was immediately created; and for 
the best of all possible reasons— -because it 
was generally mse that the great object 
of the party was the re-establishment of 
protection. Let us look back to the cir- 
cumstances of the last few years. The 
noble Earl states that the late Administra- 
tion did not fall in consequence of any hos- 
tile vote from his party, that there was no 
factious opposition offered to it, but that it 
fell from sheer inherent weakness. Now, 
it is perfectly true, that the Administra- 
tion of Lord John Russell came to an end, 
because it failed to obtain an efficient sup- 
port in the other House of Parliament. 
The noble Earl said, that the vote of 
the House of Commons on the Militia Bill 
was the ostensible cause of the resig- 
nation of the Ministry; and the nob 

Earl, referring to me, remarked that I 
perhaps might be aware of the real 
eause. The insinuation is perfectly obvious: 
and, in answer to it, I must inform the 
noble Earl, that for my own part, and I be- 
lieve speaking the opinion of my Colleagues, 
the only thing I greatly regretted in eon- 
nexion with that division on the Militia Bill 
was, that it compelled the late Government 
to retire before the question of the Cape could 
be discussed by the House of Commons. 
There was nothing I so anxiously desired 
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as that that discussion should take place; 
and for this, among other reasons, that I 
wished an hon. Friend of mine, who had 
lately filled the office of Under Seeretary 
of State, to have had the opportunity, 
which I have no doubt, from what I 
have observed in the period in which I 
was connected with him, he would have 
availed himself of to distinguish himself. 
That division on the Militia Bill, however, 
made it impracticable for the late Govern- 
ment to continue in office; and I quite 
agree with the noble Earl that even if this 
division had not occurred, it was hardly 

robable that the late Government would 

ave long retained office. I quite concur 
with the noble Earl in thinking that we 
had failed in obtaining such a support in the 
other House of Parliament as would have 
enabled us to conduct efficiently the af- 
fairs of the country; and I also think that 
when the late Government retired, it was 
desirable that the noble Earl should un- 
dertake the task of forming another 
Administration. But let me remind the 
noble Earl that this, though the truth, is 
not the whole truth. When the noble Earl 
says that the late Administration fell from 
the want of rp he ought to say what 
was the cause of that want of support. I 
say—and I defy the noble Earl to contra- 
dict me—that the cause and the reason of 
their not commanding the support of the 
other House of Parliament was, that the 
subject of protection was for five years 
and a half made the means of marshalling 
and arraying against them a powerful party. 
The noble Earl says that there was no 
factious opposition to the late Ministry. I 
do not say that there was; but it is not the 
less the fact, that by keeping up the ery of 
protection, by the noble Earl telling the 
farmers that he and his Friends could re- 
store protection, the late Government was 
weakened, and that the opposition to them 
was thus strengthened cannot be denied. 
By speeches, by public dinners, by meetings, 
and by every practicable means, pains were 
taken to convince those connected with the 
land that by the noble Earl and his party 
protection would be restored. Not two 
years ago the noble Earl told a deputation 
of farmers to trust to him that he would 
ies sueceed in restoring protection; that 

e was longing for the time which he was 
confident would come, when he should be 
able to address his followers in the memo- 
rable words of the noble Duke at the table, 
and ery, “* Up, Guards, and at them!” [The 
Earl of Dexsr; I told them to trust-to 
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themselves. ] The noble Earl told them that 
they must trust to themselves, but that they 
should also trust to — which was 
a to protection, and rally round it. 

at were the consequences? It is noto- 
rious that many noble Lords in your Lord- 
ships’ House, who were attached to the 
Whig party, withdrew their sw from 
my noble Friend, on the gro that we 
were op to protection, and because 
they hoped yet to get it back by means 
of the noble Earl. In the House of 
Commons this happened to a greater ex- 
tent. Many Members of that House, who 
concurred with us on the question of 
free trade, differed from us on other mat- 
ters; but, on the other hand, many who 
concurred with the noble Earl on the ques- 
tion of free trade, had no difference from 
my noble Friend (Lord John Russell) on 
any other question. The whole of that 
party was kept together by the expectation, 
80 ar kept up, of the restoration of 
protection. In the same way, in many coun- 
ties and boroughs, persons who were ready 
to give a general support to the then Go- 
vernment, and had a confidence in that Go- 
vernment, were prevented coming into Par- 
liament by the opposition which was raised 
against them on the ground of protection. 
It is notorious, that by these means, not 
only were the ranks of the late Govern- 
ment weakened, but the ranks of the Oppo- 
sition were strengthened. But, my Lords, 
this was not all. The noble Earl not only 
kept a powerful party together in the House 
of Commons by the ery of protection, but 
he did more; he led the party thus or- 
ganised, I will not say in a factions, but 
certainly in a very eager and decided 
opposition to Her Majesty’s Government. 
Those who were united together by the 
ery of protection by no means confined 
their opposition to the question of our com- 
sesiaiak policy. No one could have expected 
it to be otherwise. It is the ordinary, 
fair, and legitimate course for those who 
are in opposition to the Government, and 
differ with the Government on an important 
question, to try to drive them from power 
by assaults on different questions. In ac- 
cordance with that practice, the Protec- 
tionist party, kept together by means of 
the ery of protection, made continued at- 
tacks on the Government in this and the 
other House of Parliament, and they were 
ever ready to join with any, however they 
might differ from themselves, who were 
carrying on attacks against us. The whole 
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policy was eagerly made the subject of at- 
tack. The noble Earl cannot deny that 
he, as the leader of that party, was the ad- 
viser and director of those attacks; and it 
is something more than public rumour, it 
is ‘no secret, that the last attack—that 
which was made on my noble Friend below 
me (the Earl of Clarendon), was pressed on 
an unwilling soldier, who was dragged into 
the case; and that the noble Lord the pre- 
sent Chief Secretary for Ireland, was re- 
quired to bring forward a resolution which 
was framed and even written by the noble 
Earl. 

The Eart of DERBY was understood 
to say that there was no truth in the state- 
ment. 

Eart GREY: I am very glad to hear 
it; but if the resolution was not written, it 
was at least counselled and directed, by 
the noble Earl; but, to the credit of many 
of his party be it said, they were ashamed 
of this Motion, and it was negatived by 
a considerable majority. An opposition 
of this kind, for five years, was conducted 
with vigour and ability (and I do not com- 
plain that it should be so), and at last it 
was successful. It is not, therefore, a 
correct statement for the noble Earl to 
say that the assumption of the Govern- 
ment was forced upon him. It devolved 
on him, as the natural and necessary 
consequence of a long-continued and ul- 
timately successful opposition. It cannot, 
therefore, be urged that the manner in 
which the present Government was formed, 
constitutes any justification for a depar- 
ture from the ordinary rules of proceed- 
ing, as to the course which that Govern- 
ment is now to take. But when an Op- 
position has been kept together for a long 
time by an avowed concurrence of opinion 
of a number of individuals on one par- 
ticular question, what is the course we 
should expect to be pursued when that 
Opposition has triumphed, and taken on 
itself the responsibility of office? Why, 
it is naturally to be expected that they 
will endeavour to give effect to the views 
they expressed when in opposition. I 
should have expected, therefore, that the 
noble Earl on assuming office would have 
told us, as he did last year, that he re- 
tained his former opinions, and that he 
could not, as an honest man or a man of 
honour, sacrifice those opinions. In Fe- 
bruary of last year, the noble Earl tried 
to form a Ministry, and having failed to 
do so he explained to the House fully the 
feelings and motives which influenced his 
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conduct. I find in his speech the follow- 
ing remarkable statement. The noble 
Earl said— 

“Tt was impossible for me, even had my con- 
victions been less strong than they were, as an 
honest man, to take office without a full determi- 
nation to deal with that distress, and endeavour 
to apply to it, as a Minister, effective measures of 
relief. I stated that if I could so far forget my- 
self as to sacrifice my own honest convictions, 
the loss of honour that would be involved in such 
a course would make my services worse than 
valueless. I said I had entertained, and that I 
retained, the opinion that it was the duty of the 
Government, if it were impossible to do full jus- 
tice, at all events to take steps towards miti- 
gating the injustice under which the proprietors 
and occupiers of land in this country were suffer- 
ing. I did not bind myself to any specific mea- 
sure; but I did state that I would not take office 
on any other condition than that of endeavouring, 
boné fide, to give effect to my own conviction of 
the necessity of legislating for the relief of that 
class of Her Majesty’s subjects.” [3 Hansard, 
exiv. 1007.] 


And a few sentences further on the noble 
Earl proceeded to say— 

“T cannot, as an honest man, abandon the 
attempt to relieve the existing distress by retra- 
cing the false step which has been taken, and to 
remedy the wrong done by the imposition of a 
moderate import duty upon corn.” 


This was the declaration of the noble Earl 
last year. Now I say that when an Oppo- 
sition, based on protection, which used 
protection as a lever to upset a preceding 
Administration, accedes to office, we have 
a right to say, do you still adhere to those 
opinions, or do you not? If the noble Earl 
adheres to the opinions he expressed last 
year, he is perfectly justified in saying, 
“I will not bring forward a policy to which 
the present House of Commons is opposed, 
and which ean have no confidence in a 
Government founded on the views which it 
entertained in opposition.” But if the 
noble Earl still adheres to that policy, and 
cannot propose it in the present House 
of Commons, because he knows that the 
House of Commons is opposed to it, it 
seems to me the pret 4 inference that 
the same course should be taken as was 
taken in 1841, when the then Government, 
on a question of financial policy, being in a 
minority and not having the confidence of 
Parliament, were informed that it was their 
duty, if they did not resign, to take the 
sense of the country as soon as possible, 
and fairly bring the subject to an issue. 
My Lords, I think the same course is to 
be expected from the noble Earl. If the 
noble Earl adheres to a policy to which 
the House of Commons is opposed, a policy’ 
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which is the subject of great interest to the 
country, and which both protectionists and 
free-traders deem of vital importance, I 
think he is bound, as was done in 1841, 
to take the sense of the country as soon 
as possible. If he had done so, I am 
persuaded that no party in either House 
would have offered any obstruction to his 
measures, and that every facility would 
have been given to him in carrying on the 
necessary business of the country, in order 
to enable him to proceed to a dissolution. 
But the noble Earl says that an early dis- 
solution must necessarily delay many im- 
portant measures for which the country 
is highly anxious, and that great respon- 
sibility will rest on those who impede the 

rogress of these measures in the present 

arliament. I do not say that there will 
be no ineonvenience attendant on the post- 
ponement of those measures; but if the 
opinion of the country on the questions 
of free trade and protection is to be 
taken, I cannot see how this is to be 
avoided—and the step should be taken as 
speedily as possible. Referring to the 
psi 1841, and the course sche by 
Sir Robert Peel, with whom the noble 
Earl was then acting, it will be seen that 
Sir Robert Peel said that when it was 
evident that the days of the then Parlia- 
ment were numbered, they could not use- 
fully enter on the discussion of any impor- 
tant measures; and he urged that Parlia- 
ment should be dissolved and a new one 
assembled as soon as possible: and he 
relieved the scruples of my noble Friend 
Lord John Russell (I was not a Member 
of the Government at that time, but I re- 
member it very well), with regard to any 
constitutional objections he might enter- 
tain as to state what advice he might in- 
tend giving to the Crown, by showing 
that such a course was regular, and that 
there was precedent for it. In consequence 
of the request thus addressed to him, 
my noble Friend, Lord John Russell, gave 
an assurance that Parliament should be 
dissolved, and it was dissolved as soon as 
possible. My Lords, if Her Majesty’s 
present Government mean to bring for- 
ward this subject of protection, it seems 
to me quite obvious, that according to our 
former precedents, this is the course they 


- should take; but, at the same time, I, for 


one, have no wish to drive them to it. I 
should listen to them with the greatest sa- 
tisfaction if they would come forward and 
boldly and frankly say, ‘‘ We find that 
when we consider this question with the 
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‘responsibility our present ‘situation im- 
“poses upon us, although our opinions re- 
main unaltered as to the policy of 1846, 
still we are convinced that it is not, on 
the whole, for the of the country that 
the question should be again agitated.”’ 
My Lords, if they were to do this, no 
doubt they would expose themselves to be 
reminded by their own followers of their 
own former attacks upon Sir Robert Peel; 
but that would only be the unavoidable 
consequence of their want of candour, or 
of foresight, during the five years in which 
they have supported protection; it would 
be a penalty they ought to pay for the 
error they have committed; and if they 
really mean to abandon protection; they 
are bound fairly, frankly, and explicitly to 
avow it. 1 am convinced of rm a a 
ever reproaches their followers may cast 
upon them for deserting their opinions, 
and disappointing the expectations they 
have wilfully raised—whatever reproaches 
of this kind may be cast upon them, will 
not be diminished, but will, on the con: 
trary, only be increased and rendered more 
just and telling, if the noble Earl, refusing 
frankly to avow his alteration of opinion, 
practicaily evades the performance of that 
which his followers considered he had pro- 
mised. My Lords, look to the extraor- 
dinary position in which the noble Earl is 
placed. The noble Earl has told us to- 
night that he retains all his old opinions, 
but that the imposition of a duty upon 
corn is not to be attempted except with 
the full concurrence of the country. He 
says that such measures are not to be car- 
ried by a bare Parliamentary majority — 
that it is not his intention to do violence 
to the consciences of any class—that he 
will not seek to obtain enforced support, 
or to influence his followers or the con- 
stituencies, but that he will leave the ques- 
tion to be settled by the calm and tem- 
perate consideration of the people. Is 
there any man of common understanding 
who heard these words, that does not see 
that this is in reality giving up the question? 
Does any person suppose that the restora- 
tion of protection can be carried by such 
rosewater support as this? Does any per- 
son believe that, even if it were supported 
with the whole strength and power of the 
Government of the noble Earl and his 
Coleagues, the reimposition of any duty 
on the importation of corn could be aecom- 

ished without extreme difficulty? My 

rds, I do not believe it could be accom- 
plished at all. I have too much confidence 
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in the sense of the e to think 
they wit allow any rn oa from the 
policy which has been adopted with such 
triumphant success during the last six 
years. That it could be established other- 
wise than with great difficulty is not for 
one moment to be supposed: then what is 
the object of maintaining the sort of re- 
serve the noble Earl affects on the ques- 
tion? If the noble Earl means to give 
A eniegg why does he not say so? 
e reason is obvious. The noble Earl 
wishes his supporters to canvass the coun- 
ties as Protectionists. He means that one 
of them should canvass Lincolnshire as a 
person pledged to reverse the commercial 
policy of the last five years; and another, 
whose address I have seen, should be able 
to solicit the votes of the electors of 
Macclesfield as a supporter of the Go- 
vernment, but an opponent of a duty 
upon corn. He wishes his supporters, 
to canvass the counties as Protectionists, 
and to canvass the towns as Free-traders. 
Let me ask those who for five years have 
made great sacrifices for Protection— 
whose interests have been injured by the 
doubts that have been raised regarding its 
restoration, and who have been taught to 
—_ that Protection will be renewed— 
will it be to them any reason for lessening 
their just right to complain of the noble 
Earl’s conduct for the last five years, if 
he now leaves the question open? Far 
from it. The noble Earl and his friends 
were very severe upon the conduct of Sir 
Robert leel; but if Sir Robert Peel was 
to be blamed with reference to the corn 
laws—if any just censure could be thrown 
upon the conduct of Sir Robert Peel, it 
is this, that prior to 1846 he had not 
changed his policy—that he had been too 
long in arriving at a conviction with re- 
spect to the necessity for abandoning the 
ered of the then existing law; or, if he 
ad arrived at the conviction, had not the 
eandour sooner to avow it. The charge 
of a want of foresight, or a want of can- 
dour (of course I believe it to be a want 
of foresight), prior to 1846, is the only 
charge in reference to this subject that 
ean be brought against Sir Robert Peel. 
Looking to the great sacrifice he made in 
1846, and to the fact that every personal 
and private interest was pe to his 
taking the course he did, I think that 
nothing but the most unreasoning animo- 
sity could for one moment believe that Sir 
Robert Peel, in proposing the repeal of the 
corn law in 1846, was actuated by any 
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other motive than a desire to do what he be- 
lieved the good, and I may add the safety, 
of the country indispensably required, 
Looking back at the interval of time since 
the measure was passed, and with the 
calmness with which the question may 
now be considered, I believe hardly any 
person could be found to deny that this 
is the correct judgment to be pronounced 
upon Sir Robert Peel. So now, if the 
noble Earl were to abandon protection, 
and tell the farmers and landowners 
that they had better awaken from their 
dreams, and apply themselves to other 
means of regaining prosperity, because 
protection is an impossibility, does any- 
body believe that in holding that language 
the noble Earl would be liable to be justly 
charged with holding language now incon- 
sistent with his real opinions? For my 
part, I say that by holding frankly this 
language, he would make the best amends 
now in his power for what he has done. 
The only reproach he would become ob- 
noxious to by thus dealing with this ques- 
tion now—and I admit it would be far 
more serious than the one to which Sir 
Robert Peel was liable—would be that for 
five years he had knowingly used protec- 
tion as a political instrument, irrespective 
of the real interests of those whose cause 
he professed to maintain, knowing that 
ultimately the restoration of protection 
was impossible. Undoubtedly, looking to 
the noble Earl’s language to the farmers 
two years ago in his own house—which I 
have quoted—and looking to the course of 
conduct at all times pursued by his party, 
it would be difficult for the noble Earl to 
prove that it was mere want of foresight, 
not want of candour, that had been the 
cause of his conduct, and that he had not 
knowingly made use of the cry of Protee- 
tion merely as a political instrument. 
But, my Lords, look how infinitely the 
assumption is increased if now, when he 
abandons practically all attempt to restore 
Protection, he shrinks in doing so from 
following the example of Sir Robert Peel, 
and openly, manfully, and frankly declar- 
ing that he was in error, and’that he 
therefore gives up protection. If, instead 
of thus fairly avowing that he cannot keep 
his promise to the farmers, he evades it by 


saying he will perform it, when a condition - 


he well knows to be impossible is fulfilled; 
if he endeavours to creep out of his pledge 
in this manner, he convicts himself in the 
eyes of every man of common discernment 
not only of having hitherto used the ery of 
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tion as a political instrument in op- 
position, but of continuing to do so, in the 
station he now occupies, by still professing 
his adherence to the policy of protection, 
while, in reality, he evades an attempt to 
earry it into effect. My Lords, I say that 
the noble Earl incurs the deepest responsi- 
bility by thus playing with the best interests 
of the country, and by keeping alive this 
question between different classes of the 
community, when he knows in his heart 
the contest is really at an end—that pro- 
tection can never be restored, and that 
one word from him, avowing that he had 
come to this conclusion, would at once put 
an end to any further doubt or contention 
on the subject. By taking the line he has 
adopted, the noble Earl has indeed in- 
curred a fearful responsibility; and it is 
my firm belief that in the whole Parlia- 
mentary annals of this country there is no 
instance in which the public interests have 
been so entirely sacrificed to party ob- 
jects. 

Lorp ABINGER denied that the ques- 
tion of protection had been kept constantly 
before Pasllament, for until this moment 
he had not had an opportunity of expres- 
sing his opinions upon it. He also denied 
that the claims of those demanding protec- 
tion had been factiously pressed upon Par- 
liament. He estimated the loss to the 
landlords and tenant-farmers of this coun- 
try, through a repeal of the corn laws, at 
30,000,001. value of annual revenue; a 
sum which amounted to three-fifths of the 
annual revenue of the country. It was 
impossible that a confiscation of property 
of this great magnitude could take place, 
without inflicting a deep and lasting in- 
jury upon the agricultural interest. He 

ad not only taken the liberty of remon- 
strating with the late Sir Robert Peel on 
the subject of the Corn Law Repeal, but 
upon the question of the franchise; for he 
(Lord Abinger) had always felt that since 
the Reform Bill the institutions of the 
country had rested on a much less firm 
foundation than before. While he ad- 
mitted that the labourers in this country 
had benefited by the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, yet it was not the less confiscation 
that the labourers should live at the ex- 
pense of the capitalists. The position of 
the landlords at this moment reminded him 
of that of the French citizen who had to 
smile graciously on the revolutionary crowd 
to whom he was giving an involuntary ban- 
quet in the street. Without begrudging 
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the advantages which the labourers had 
derived from a change in the law, he still 
did not think it right that a whole nation 
should be fed at the expense of the land- 
lords. For what was that but benefiting 
one class at the expense of the other? In 
the present state of the question, he should 
say to his brother farmer, ‘‘ You still may 
sow, but sow less; do not farm worse, but 
farm less, and reduce your expenses.’ 
And he would advise those who had deal- 
ings with the labourers to trust. to their 
fidelity and prudence, and above all to their 
sense of justice. 

The Masagins of CLANRICARDE 
thought the advice of the noble Lord to 
the farmers not to agitate, came most ad- 
mirably after the speech of the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Derby), which he had heard 
in part with some satisfaction; but as to 
the greatest part of it with the deepest re- 
gret. The noble Earl would excuse him 
for saying, without any diminution of per- 
sonal respect, that a more unstatesmanlike 
speech he had never heard or read from 
any man in office. His advice was to 
agitate on this question to the fullest ex- 
tent on both sides; and he said that then 
he would abide by the decision of the coun- 
try. The noble Earl said that but few 
persons had signed the petition now before 
their Lordships, and he remarked with 
some derision on their occupations, as if 
farmers were the only persons to be con- 
sidered in this matter; but the gentleman 
particularly referred to by the noble Earl, 
who had signed the petition, was an auc- 
tioneer, and probably a land-valuer, and of 
the question in hand was probably a good 
authority. But was this a question one 
that could rest between the noble Earl 
and the producers of corn, and did it not 
extend to consumers? He (the Marquess 
of Clanricarde) had risen simply to ex- 
press satisfaction at one part of the no- 
ble Earl’s speech, which he took to be a 
complete abandonment of the question of 
protection. He understood the noble Earl 
distinctly to say, that unless there was a 
large majority, or at least a considerable 
majority, in Parliament, and unless that 
majority was supported by a general con- 
currence of opinion in the country in its 
favour, he would not attempt a protective 
policy, He (the Marquess of Clanricarde) 
used that phrase because he ,understood 
the noble Earl did not confine bis remarks 
to a duty on foreign corn, but extended 
them to those other measures which were 
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usually understood as constituting a pro- 
tection y: 


The Eant of DERBY: The noble Mar- 
mess is mistaken. What I said was this; 
thet with respect to the particular question 
‘of an import duty on foreign corn, I did 
not think it was a question which ought to 
be proposed by Government to Parliament, 
unless we were satisfied not only that we 
should be able to carry it by a fair ma- 
jority in Parliament, but that there was 
also a general concurrence of opinion in 
the country in its favour. I made these 
remarks solely with reference to an import 
duty on corn, and not by any means, as 
the noble Marquess supposes, to the pro- 
tection poliey—that is, to doing that which 
under any circumstances, whether in a 
majority or a minority, we are bound to do, 
or to attempt, namely, to mitigate the dis- 
tresses to which the agriculturists are sub- 
ject in consequence of the adoption of free 
trade. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE said, 
he had used the phrase “‘ protection policy ”’ 
because he was not aware that the noble 
Earl had made ary limitation, and because 
it was difficult to know precisely what that 
policy was. ‘But, looking at the whole 
8 of the noble Earl, he still thought 
that as the noble Earl had resolved to at- 
tempt a renewal of protection, provided 
only he obtained a majority in Parliament, 
and a general concurrence of opinion in 
the country in its favour; and as Parlia- 
ment had already declared itself to be ad- 
verse to protection, and the country was 
known to be still more adverse, that policy 
might be considered as virtually, totally, 
and really abandoned; and therefore he 
thought that the recommendation which 
had been given by the noble Earl beside 
him (Earl Grey), namely, that the Govern- 
ment should at once candidly declare that 
they had abandoned protection, was one 
which might wisely be followed. The 
noble Earl had emphatically talked of the 
danger of a dissolution of Parliament in 
the present state of the country. He 
could have wished that the noble Earl 
had more clearly stated wherein he consid- 
ered that danger to consist; for he (the 
Marquess of Clanricarde) denied that the 
country was in a dangerous state at pre- 
sent; and his reasons for objecting to a re- 
vision, which implies of course an alteration 
of our financial and commercial policy, 
were to a large extent founded upon that 
opinion; the consequences of that policy 
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had been to raise the prosperity and wel- 


fare of the country to an almost unpre- 
eedented pitch, and therefore he o 

to any revival, or change of it. The noble 
Earl also talked of the measures neces- 
sary to be adopted for the defences of the 
country. He(the Marquess of Clanricarde) 
knew not what measures the Government 
meant to propose for that purpose; but of 
this he felt sure, that if the noble Earl 
should come down to Parliament and pro: 
pose measures which would put the country 
in a better state of defence within seven 
or eight, or probably in two, months, he 
had not the least doubt that Parliament 
would be readily inélined to pass any Bill 
for that purpose, if declared to be neces- 
sary, without delay; but any other rea- 
son for delaying the dissolution he was 
totally at a loss to conceive. The coun- 
try was never in @ more tranquil state 
than at the present moment; the ‘agita- 
tion, of which the noble Earl had this 
night given the signal, had not yet cotn- 
menced. The noble Earl had said that 
there had only been one petition on ‘the 
subject, with thirteen signatures. Did he 
wish for more petitions? If he did, he 
could assure the noble Earl that he 
would have petitions enough and signa- 
tures enough before long. But, for his own 
part, he wished rather that the petitions 
should be rendered unnecessary, and that 
agitation should not commence. But the 
noble Earl said, he was guided by prece: 
dent in the course he was now pursuing, 
and he quoted one, which however did not 
apply. If the noble Earl looked ‘to the 
best constitutional authorities, he would 
find that for the last century the course 
had almost invariably been, that a disso- 
lution had speedily followed a change of 
Government. For instance, Lord John 
Russell took office at the end of June, 
1846, and the only new measure intro- 
duced previous to a dissolution was the 
measure relating to the sugar duties, and 
that was indispensable, because the pre: 
vious Act was about to expire. Then let 
him look back to the case of Mr. Pitt in 
1784-5, and also to the case of the Duke 
of Portland in 1807. The question was, 
did the Government now in office hold dif- 
ferent opinions from their predecessors or 
not, with respect to the financial and com- 
mercial policy of the country? If they did, 
then there ought to be an appeal to the 
country on that point, and that speedily. 
He (the Marquess of Clanricarde) thought 
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the mote desirable course to be pursued 
would be to decide the question to which 
the petition related at once, for by keep- 
ing it still unsettled, they were only ex- 
posing the country to all the dangers of un- 
certainty and of agitation for a long time. 
He thought, therefore, it would be for the 
honour of the noble Earl’s own character, 
that he should. avow at once his conviction 
of the necessity of not altering our present 
financial and commercial policy; and that 
he saw the dangers of now unsettling that 
policy. Of this he (the Marquess of Clan- 
ricarde) was most sincerely of opinion, be- 
cause he felt convinced that if there is one 
thing which this country is less inclined to 
stand than another, it is publie men play- 
ing fast and loose with great questions. 
He confessed he was astonished at the 
speech of the noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Lyndhurst) on this subject the other 
evening, for he remembered that the no- 
ble and learned Lord, when the dissolu- 
tion which took place in 1835 was attack- 
ed, distinctly stated that a dissolution fol- 
lowed a change of Ministry as a matter of 
course. He was greatly surprised to hear 
the question of protection now treated by 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) as of 
little consequence. The noble Earl asks, 
is the imposing of a 4s. or 5s. duty on 
foreign corn a question of such paramount 
importance as that for it they should post- 
pone the consideration of law reform, and 
other needful reforms? That was not the 
language he expected to hear used by the 
noble Earl, for it was upon that very ques- 
tion of a duty on foreign corn, he had 
taken the reins of Government, and upon 
that question he would be judged by all 
classes of the country. He (the Marquess 
of Clanricarde) could only say, that if the 
noble Earl thought he could reverse the 
financial and commercial policy of the 
country, he was greatly mistaken. The 
noble Lord who spoke last had made a 
computation that the farmers and land- 
owners had lost 30,000,000/. per annum 
by the abolition or the corn laws. Now, 
if it could be proved that the difference be- 
tween the price of corn now and formerly 
amounted to 30,000,000/. per annum, all 
he could say was, that 30,000,000/. had 
gone into the pockets of the people, and 
principally into the pockets of the lowest 
class of the people. He regretted ex- 
tremely the course taken on that occasion 
by the noble Earl; he thought the intima- 
tion held out was elear enough; he thought 
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the noble Earl gave that intimation in a 
manner not to be mistaken; but he still 
must say, that a frank straightforward 
avowal of policy on the part of the noble 
Earl was the course that would most re- 
dound to his own credit and the advantage 
of the country. 

The Eart of HARROWBY said, that 
he did not wish to add one grain to the 
difficulties of his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Derby). He felt that it was not merely a 
question of a corn duty which was now in- 
volved. He felt averse to see a Govern- 
ment formed on a ‘ wider basis’’ that 
would risk the balance of the constitution : 
but he could not help expressing his opin- 
ion that if the noble Earl attempted to 
impose a duty upon corn, either for pur- 
poses of revenue or protection—if he at- 
tempted to tax the food of the people, it 
would be fatal to his Administration and 
to the great conservative interests of the 
country. In former times it was contended 
that a free-trade policy would not only be 
fatal to the landlords and tenants, but that 
it would be attended with great inconve- 
nience to many other classes. The result 
had, however, proved that the inconvenience 
was confined to these two classes; and, 
however important they might be, it was 
hot possible to attempt for their sake to 
levy a tax upon the food of the people, 
Let the noble Earl, therefore, if he would, 
readjust the taxation of the country, and 
so relieve them from those unfair burdens 
under which they laboured to some extent; 
and he believed that when they were re- 
lieved from all apprehension of the impo- 
sition of a tax upon their food, the feelin 
and the sense of justice of the country woild 
go along with him in that policy, and that 
they would consent to relieve the landed 
interest from some of those burdens under 
which they laboured. But let the noble 
Earl speak plainly on this question, and 
be assured that he would lose nothing by 
his plainness. Nobody could have looked 
to his language, or to that used by the 
right hon. Gentleman the leader of the 
other House (Mr. Disraeli), without seeing 
that for some time they had had a growing 
impression that the agriculturists ought 
not to look for relief to a protective duty; 
and that conviction must have been still 
more forcibly impressed upon them when 
they came to look at the question more 
closely under the responsibilities of office. 
He believed that it would be impossible 
for a candidate to have the slightest chance 
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of success in some of our large commercial 
towns, however popular his opinions in other 
respects might be, if he professed himself 
to be in favour of the imposition of a tax 
of a farthing upon the food of the people. 
They had now enjoyed the cheapness of 
food, and he was sure that if the noble 
Earl appealed to the country upon this 
point, the Conservative interests. of the 
country would be set upon a false issue; 
and when the noble Earl thought he was 
merely trying the question of this policy, 
he would be in fact trying the question of 
democracy or not. The noble Earl would, 
he was sure, find it to be both for his 
own credit and for the interest of the 
country if he would at once declare that 
a Protectionist duty was not in his mind 
the course which under present circum- 
stances would be most beneficial to the 
country. : 

Lorpv BEAUMONT regretted extremely 
that the noble Earl had not thought proper 
to give him quite so direct an answer to 
his question as in his opinion he ought to 
have done. He agreed with the noble Earl 
who had just set down that it would have 
been better for the interest of Government 
to have been more explicit upon that occa- 
sion. He believed firmly that the noble 
Earl would have lost nothing in his repu- 
tation if he had candidly confessed that he 
had abandoned the policy which he had 
supported on the other side of the House. 
But, although the noble Earl had not given 
him a direct answer, he had given him 
some indirect information: he had in effect 
intimated that protection for corn had been 
abandoned as a measure of the present 
Government. Now, although this some- 
what agreed with what he (Lord Beau- 
mont) had stated to be his own wish on the 
subject, he did not know what would be 
the effect upon the unfortunate yeomanry 
of Essex, Lincolnshire, and Buckingham- 
shire when they found that after all their 
fine speeches, their publie meetings, and 
subscriptions to the Great Central Protec- 
tion Society, with George Frederick Young 
at its head, the result was that they had 
only been mystified by the noble Earl and 
his friends. But that was their look-out. 
He regretted that the noble Earl had not 
stated his intentions more clearly, because 
he feared that the result would be as his 
noble Friend (Earl Grey) had pointed out, 
that some of his supporters would go to 
the counties professing protection, and 
others to the towns professing free trade. 


The Earl of Harrowby 
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If that was his object, he would say that 
it was unworthy of the noble Earl. It 
was unworthy of any Government to raise 
class against class without any object in 


view —with a reservation in their own ~ 


minds that they would never bring before 
Parliament the very subject upon which 
they had originated the agitation. He 
knew nothing to compare with it except 
the conclusion of the speech of Mark 
Antony in the play of Julius Cesar, 
where, after stirring up the people to agi- 
tation, he said,— 
“ Mischief, thou art afoot; 
Take now what course thou wilt !”” 


Lorp WODEHOUSE would not have 
addressed the House on that occasion if it 
was not that he had been disappointed in 
not hearing any other Member of the Go- 
vernment but the noble Earl express his 
sentiments on this momentous question. 
The House would not have forgotten the 
repeated speeches of the supporters of the 
noble Earl, in which they inveighed against 
the policy of the late Government, and 
charged it with all the evils which they 
alleged it had brought upon the labourers 
and occupiers of the land—imaginary, he be- 
lieved, with regard to the labourer, though 
he admitted that some distress had existed 
amongst the occupiers. After all those 
speeches it was somewhat satisfactory to 
persons like himself, who had given his 
humble support to the late Administration, 
to find that those supporters of the noble 
Earl were now about to recant their opin- 
ions, and bow in future to the great au- 
thorities on political economy who had 
been quoted the other day by the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, and whose views 
were formerly scouted as theories and ab- 
stract opinions. But, as a humble Member 
of their Lordships’ House, he could not 
help expressing his regret that the noble 
Earl, who had usually been looked upon, 
above all men, open and candid, should 
have taken a course which, so far from 
being open and candid, he believed to be 
one, of all others, most likely to affect the 
best interests of the country, by reviving 
that which was most pernicious to those in- 
terests, namely, an agitation over the length 
and breadth of the land for the purpose of 
reversing the policy which had been the 
cause of so much prosperity for the last few 
years. The noble Earl had accused his op- 

onents of a wish to excite a party contest. 
He believed that in the present critical cir- 
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cumstances of the country a party contest 
upon @ subject so exciting as that of the 
food of the people was much to be depre- 
cated; but, bad as that was, he believed it 
was far more dangerous to the well-working 
of the constitutional system of this country 
that public men, after organising an oppo- 
sition very strong in the other House of 
Parliament, and extremely strong in their 
Lordships’ House—after attacking the Go- 
vernment upon every question on which 
there was the slightest chance of embarrass- 
ing them—after having, on the question of 
the exclusive burdens on land, obtained 
within fourteen votes of a majority—from 
the day they came into office till the day 
they left it, should think it consistent with 
their ny to leave—as the noble Earl pro- 
posed to leave—the farmers throughout the 
country, who honestly desired and looked 
up to him to help him to return to protec- 
tion, without attempting to fulfil their ex- 
pectations. Living in a county where what 
was called protection views largely prevailed, 
he knew the feelings which prevailed among 
that class, and which had been displayed 
against himself on more than one occasion 
for advocating other opinions; and he knew 
nothing in which those humble but honest 
supporters of the noble Earl more believed 
than that he was prepared to relieve their 
distresses, real or imaginary, by some mea- 
sure which would increase the value of their 
produce. Dangerous as it might be to pro- 
voke a party contest at this moment, and 
great as the responsibility that might rest 
upon those who should occasion it, yet, in 
his opinion, there rested a far greater re- 
sponsibility upon those who set the danger- 
ous precedent, that it was consistent with 
the daty of public men to abandon, when 
they obtained office, the measures the ad- 
vocacy of which had brought them into 
power, 

The Eart of POWIS said, if anything 
could have been needed to show the little 
value of the apprehensions expressed by 
the noble Earl opposite (Earl Grey), as to 
the inconvenience which the country would 
suffer from the delay of the dissolution, 
it was supplied by the tone and temper 
of the speeches delivered by noble Peers 
on the other side, who evidently desired 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) to 
place himself in a position in which no 
wise man would willingly be put—of the 
first bidder at an auction. They desired 
that the noble Earl should commit him- 
self by some definite pledge, and then 
they would employ all the time which 
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might elapse before a dissolution in agi- 
tating and exciting the country against 
him. There had been no concealment on 
the part of the noble Earl. His opinions 
were perfectly well known, and there was 
not the least pretence for the supposition 
that he intended to take the country by 
surprise. The noble Earl said he was 
bound to take the opinion of the country 
on the subject, and had declared that he 
did not intend unduly to postpone taking 
that course. And he (the Earl of Powis) 
hoped that there would be in both Houses 
moderate men who would support his noble 
Friend in conducting such public business 
as properly could be transacted in the pre- 
sent Parliament. The noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Clanricarde) had quoted 
precedents, and spoken of “ playing fast 
and loose with great questions.” But 
there was a precedent in 1835 of a Go- 
vernment, which came into office on a very 
important question (a religious question of 
the class which stirred the country perhaps 
more than any other)—they announced 
their policy on that question, but did not 
carry it out, and continued in office for 
Sessions more than one—for Parliaments 
more than one—under Sovereigns more 
than one—without all that while making 
any attempt to carry out that policy on 
the very question on which they had come 
into office. The noble Earl opposite (Earl 
Grey) had alluded to some supposed loss 
the late Government had sustained through 
their stedfast adherence, as he called it, 
to the policy of free trade. But the de- 
fections they might have sustained on the 
subject of the exclusive burdens of agri- 
culture were not at all dictated by factious 
feelings, but the result of sincere convic- 
tion. The noble Earl had also alluded to 
the Motion which had béen made against 
the foreign policy of the late Government; 
that was a vote in which he (Lord Powis) 
had not concurred, but he must say, with- 
out changing his own opinion, that to those 
who had joined in it an ample justifica- 
tion was afforded in the events of the last 
six months. On the whole, he did not 
think the Members of the late Government 
had any reason to complain that they had 
sustained any loss in consequence of their 
devotion to free trade, and lad only to 
console themselves with the reflection that 
their leader, like Antseus, was often most 
vigorous after he had received a fall. 


House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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Minvures.] New Members Sworn.—For Buck- 
ingham County, Rt. Hon. Benjamin Disraeli ; 
for Chichester, Rt. Hon. Lord Henry George 
Charles Gordon Lennox ; for Dublin University, 
Joseph Napier, Esq. ; for Enniskillen, James 
Whiteside, Esq. ; for Lincoln County (Parts of 
Lindsey), Rt. Hon. Robert Adam Christopher ; 
for Lincoln County (Parts of Kesteven and Hol- 
land), Rt. Hon. Sir John Trollope, Bart. 

New Writs.—For Dungannon, v. Hon. William 
Stuart Knox, Groom in Waiting ; Coleraine, v. 
John Boyd, Esq., Chiltern Hundreds. 

Pusuic Birts,—2° Burghs (Scotland); Chari- 
table Trusts ; Copyright Amendment. 


LONDON CORPORATION BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Sm JAMES DUKE moved the Second 
Reading of this Bill. 

Mr. HUME said, he could not but| 
express his surprise that a measure of such | 
importance to the public should have been | 
introduced as a Private Bill. He did not | 
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to enter intg trade in the City of London to 
take out his freedom. Another important 
provision of the Bill was that whereby all 
fines and fees on public vehicles ing 
through the City were abolished, By thes 
abolition, the Corporation would surrender 
a revenue of 6,000/. a year, to which they 
were at present legally entitled. He hoped 
the House would not hesitate to sanction 
the principle of such a measure. It would 
be easy to remedy all minor objections in 
Committee. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he approved of 
the Bill, judging of it by the statement of 
the hon. Baronet who had last. spoke; but 
he concurred in the opinion that it onght to 
have been introduced as a public measure. 
If such a Bill were to be treated as “‘ pri- 
vate,” he should beg to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman in. the chair, how a publi¢ Bill 
was to be distinguished from a private 
one ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that it could not 
be questioned that the Bill was, aceording 


mean to say one word in disparagement | to the Standing Orders, a Private Bill, in- 
of the measure, for, if he were correctly in-| asmuch as it was brought forward by a 
formed, its operation would be to greatly | corporate body; but the House did not lose 
enlarge the municipal franchise in the City | its authority over it on that account, The 
of London, and to relieve the inhabitants of Bill would be referred to a Select Com- 
taxation, to which they were now annually | mittee, and when that Committee had sent 
subject to the amount of 6,000/. a year; | down their Report, it would be competent 
but he objected to the principle of intro- | for any Member to propose that the Report 
ducing a Bill of such a character as a pri- | be referred to the consideration of a Com- 
vate measure. | mittee of the whole House. 


Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he took the | 
same view. The Bill was, no doubt, a salu- | 
tary measure, and not undeserving the sup- | 
port of the House; but it was to be wished | 
that it had been introduced as a public, | 
rather than as a private Bill. 

Sm JAMES DUKE said, that the Bill! 


Sir De LACY EVANS thought it was 
of importance that a sound discrimination 
should be exercised in the selection of the 
Members to serve on the Committee which 
was to take such an important Bill into 


| consideration. 


Bill read 2°. 


had been introduced on petition, and by the 

Corporation itself ; the Standing Orders of SUGAR DUTIES. 

the House required that it should be treat-| Mr. J. WILSON, in pursuance of a 
ed as a Private Bill. The Corporation of notice, begged to ask the right hon. Se- 
London had come forward spontaneously to cretary for the Colonies what course he 
reform itself, and it ill became any one in | intended to pursue in relation to his notice 
that House who called himself a Reformer | upon the subject of the Sugar Duties, now 
to impede or discourage such a proceeding. | standing on the paper as a dropped notice ? 


The Bill proposed to increase the number | 
of municipal voters from 6,000 or 7,000 
to something like 20,000, conceding to 
every man who had any thing resembling 
a rating in the City of London the right of 
voting for all ward officers, as well as for 
the chief magistrate, the sheriffs, and the 
chamberlain. It also proposed to curtail 
the period for polling at municipal elections 





from fourteen days to one day, and to'| 
abolish the obligatiun on a man proposing | 


Great anxiety had been occasioned out of 
doors on this subject, and it would be very 
desirable to have a full explanation as to 
the course which the Government intended 
taking. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, I will 
in a very few words answer the question 
which has been put to me by the hon. Gen- 
tleman relating to the Motion now standing 
on the paper in my name as a dropped no- 
tice. Sir, I felt it to be my duty, as 
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Member of the Opposition, tu. press 
Her Majesty’s Ministers what I believed to 
be the disastrous effects of their own acts, 
I refer to the Act of 1846, modified by the 
subsequent Act of 1848, regulating the 
duties on Sugar. Sir, as a Member of 
Her Majesty’s present Government, which 
is in an acknowledged minority in. this 
House, I conceive it to be no less my duty 
to take whatever course I may think best 
for the promotion of the object we have in 
view; and we do not think that it would 
tend to the relief of West Indian distress 
if we were, during the present Session, to 
press forward views and plans against which 
there are recorded majorities on several o¢- 
casions during the present Parliament. Sir, 
we further think that there is nothing in 
the question of the Sugar Duties sufii- 
ciently special or sufficiently exceptional to 
justify us in making it an exception to that 
intention on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, which has been announced in 
another place by my noble Friend the 
Prime Minister, that intention being not 
unnecessarily to press. upon Parliament 
during the present Session those contro- 
verted questions of policy which we think 
it best to reserve for the judgment of an- 
other Parliament. Sir, for these reasons 
it is not my intention to bring forward dur- 
ing the present Session the Motion to which 
the hon. Member for Westbury has alluded. 
But, Sir, | must beg leave to add one word 
more. The opinions which I have repest- 
edly expressed in this House upon the Acts 
of Parliament regulating the duties on 
Sugar, whether in relation to their effects 
upon the British Colonies, or in relation to 
their effects on the great question of slavery 
and the Slave Trade, have undergone no 
change whatever. On the contrary, I am 
now receiving, almost daily, the most pain- 
ful proofs of the distress which has existed 
in the British Colonies; but, without being 
at all indifferent to that distress, we have 
determined that those questions, like others 
of the same nature, ought to be kept for 
the consideration of a future Parliament, 
reserving distinctly to ourselves the right 
hereafter to deal with this question, if we 
shall be in a position so to do—to deal 
with this question in such a manner as 
we shall consider to be required by the jus- 
tice of the case, and by a due regard to the 
interests. of all classes of Her Majesty's 
subjects. 

Ma. J. WILSON might then understand 
that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment not to interfere in any way with the 
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reduction of the duty on Sugar, which. 
would come into operation on the 5th of 
July next? 

im JOHN PAKINGTON said it was, 
not, 


THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Mr. ADDERLEY begged to ask the 
right hon. Secretary for the Colonies whe- 
ther any instructions would be sent by the 
mail going out to, the Cape of Good 
on Tuesday, the 16th, to General Cathcart, 
to suspend or alter the instructions given. 
him by Earl Grey to lay down a scheme of 
future policy for this country to undertake 
as to the defence of the frontier of that 
colony? As the Bosphorus had arrived 
since he had given notice of this question, 
pefhaps the right hon. Gentleman would 
state, in his reply, whether he had received 
petitions from the Cape to Her Majesty, 
praying that the Queen would refuse her 

oyal assent to the ordinances passed b 
the Legislative Council of that Colony by 
way of delaying the application of the con- 
stitution. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON : I have not 
thought it my duty so immediately to send 
instructions to General Cathcart either to 
suspend or to alter the instructions sent b 
Earl Grey, to which my hon. Friend has ad- 
verted. But I can assure him that the 
present condition of the colony of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and the future government 
of the colony, will be the subject of the 
earliest and most anxious consideration on 
the part of the Government. In answer to 
the latter part of my hon, Friend’s ques- 
tion, 1 have to state that a petition has 
arrived by the last mail from the munici- 
pality of Cape Town, complaining of delay 
on the part of the Legislative Council of the 
Cape in passing the constitutional ordi- 
nances, and of their devoting their time to 
passing ordinances of another and less press- 
ing nature. And I have thought it my duty 
to send out despatches to the Legislative 
Council advising the necessity of consider- 
ing the constitutional ordinances as soon as 
possible, and suggesting that they should 
reserve questions of legislation of a less 
urgent nature for the consideration of a 
future Parliament. 

Sir De LACY EVANS said, that the 
recent intelligence from the Cape led to a 
hope that the war was at an end. If so, 
would the Government give an opportunity 
to the House to discuss the future terri- 
torial boundary of the colony ? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, there 
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was a difficulty in answering what scarcely 
amounted to a question. en, however, 
the hon. and gallant Member spoke of the 
Kaffir war as being concluded, he thought 
it right to state that the despatches just re- 
ceived, although very gratifying, did not go 


to the extent described by the hon. and |i 


gallant Gentleman. The recent intelligence 
did not go further than this, that we had 
achieved a great and gratifying success, 
and there was reason to hope that at no 
distant day the war would be brought to an 
end. 

Subject dropped. 


FREE TRADE—THE MINISTERIAL 
POLICY. 
On the Motion that Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair to go into Committee of | 
Supply, 
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vernment; but what that Protectionist Go- 
vernment is going to do for the cause of 
protection is one of those mysteries that 
may possibly be solved to-night, but which 
has not yet been disclosed. Now, Sir, if 
I — to be forward in this matter, and 
if I should appear to be urgent on the 
Government to make some distinct and 
candid avowal on the subject, I hope my 
motives may not be mistaken. I assure 
the present Government that I am animat- 
ed by no factious motives—by no party 
object. [Jronical cheers.] Sir, I think I 
have reason to expect that my motives will 
not be misinterpreted. I have been for 
eighteen years in this House, and during 
that time I have uniformly manifested great 
solicitude on this subject: as some of my 
friends well know, I never lost an oppor- 
tunity, in former times, of promoting in- 





Me. C. P. VILLIERS said: Sir, before | quiry and discussion on this matter; and, 
you leave the chair, I wish, in accordance @8 the House remembers well, I used an- 
with an intimation I have given to the | nually to submit a Motion to it on the laws 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of | restricting the importation of foreign grain, 
the Exchequer, and for reasons which I | I have done everything in my power, with 
will shortly state, to make some inquiry | singleness of purpose, I believe, to aid in 
with the view of obtaining some infor- | promoting the success of the cause of free 
mation from Her Majesty’s Ministers upona trade, having always believed that it was 
subject on which I am sure I do not exag- | more closely connected with the well-being 
gerate when I say that it is of vital con- | of the people than with any, if not every, 
cern to every subject of Her Majesty. I | other subject beside. It would surely, 
refer, Sir, to the principle or the policy then, be remarkable if those who dis- 
on which the Government propose to re- | played their zeal in that cause before any 
gulate the foreign commerce of this coun- | experience of its advantages had been 
try, and more especially that branch of it acquired, now, when its blessings are 
which is engaged in the supply of food for, appreciated, but when danger and diffi- 
the people. Sir, this is no abstract question culty again hang round the question, should 
or matter of idle speculation merely, but it! remain still. I was only silent when 
is a subject so intimately connected with all I believed the question to be safe, and 
the realities of English life, that it affects | when I hoped it was settled. But no man 
the whole social and domestic policy of this | can doubt that this subject is again raised 
country. It affects the finance, the trade, | in the country, and that considerable ap- 
the labour, the capital, and the general, prehensions and anxiety exist as to the 
condition of the people. I hope, there- | intentions of the Government with respect 
fore, that this question will be treated by to it. I can assure the House that I have 
the right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- no single object to gain in embarrassing 
quer with all the earnestness that it de- | Her Majesty’s Government ; I have no 
serves. I think that the public want in-| purpose whatever to serve in placing them 
formation on this subject. It would be in any difficult situation with respect to 
incorrect to say that they have received this matter. I do not regret to see them 
none; but it would be more true to say that | personally in office. I believe they have 
they would have been less perplexed if/as much right as any other Members of 
they had not received any. What has /this House to those seats, if they ¢an 
been said by the Government themselves, | hold them with honour to themselves and 
or by their friends for the Government, | with advantage to the country. Indeed, 
has created doubts where none might have I would much rather see them there, 
existed otherwise. For some years past than engaged in the agitation which has 
there has been a free-trade policy in force; been going on during the last four or five 
during the last few weeks a Protectionist years—an agitation that I must describe 
party has been in possession of the Go- as one of the most reckless and incon 
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siderate that has ever occurred in this coun- 
try. I am, moreover, quite alive to the 
claims which every new Ministry has to 
the forbearance of this House with regard 
to questions which they have not had time 
to consider, or upon which they are not in 
a condition to decide. But that is not the 
relation in which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
stand with re to this question. They 
will not be offended if I say that they are 
not known in this House or in the country 
except in connection with this particular 
measure. They have been distinguished 
as @ party by the course they have taken 
on the subject. They have steadily main- 
tained the policy of protecting particular 
interests by law against competition. They 
have as firmly asserted the failure of 
free trade ; while the circumstance, as far 
as I have observed, by which they have 
been mainly distinguished, is in the union, 
perseverance, and determination they have 
manifested in endeavouring to possess them- 
selves of the government of this country 
with the view to the reversal of the free- | 
trade policy. This has not been stated | 
for the first time by me, but has been | 
stated by some distinguished Members of 
this party themselves, and has been con- 
stantly repeated by those who have resisted 
their movements in this House. When) 
the late Sir Robert Peel used to oppose | 
the Motions of the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, which he was not bound 
to do as an independent Member, he did so 
because he said that the purpose of the 
hon. Gentleman was to carry his Motions 
that he might displace the Government, 
and occupy their place, in order to re- 
verse the commercial legislation of the 
country. The right hon. Gentleman him- 
self. (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
said in one of his addresses that he might 
not be successful on that occasion, but that 
the time would not be far distant when 
the then Government would be displaced, | 
and when the principles he advocated 
would be triumphant. I do not intend to 
impute any unworthy object to them in 
what they did, but merely mention it to 
show their zeal in seeking to reverse the 
policy of free trade. They have not sought 
office for the sake of distinction or position, 
but simply and solely with a view of re- 
establishing the policy of protection. They 
have sought every opportunity; they have 
been vigilant throughout every Session; 
they have combined with persons the most 
opposed to them; they have supported Mo- 
‘ons the least connected with their prin- 
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earnestness in their cause which I have 
not observed in any other political 

in this House. And now I think the ri 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer cannot object to tell us how soon 
and in what way he proposes to fulfil his 
promise made two days ago on the hus- 
tings, namely, to establish, now he is in 
power, that policy with which he was iden- 
tified in Opposition? I think, too, I may 
also ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster the 
way in which he proposes to forward that 
desire which he says exists in the breast of 
the chief of the Government to reverse a 
policy which he has described so prejudi- 
cial to the capital of the country, and 
ruinous to native industry. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Stamford 
(Mr. Herries), also, should not object if 
I ask him what course he intends to 
pursue with a view to reverse that objec- 
tionable change in the maritime code of 
the country, which, according to his opin- 
ion, has been attended with results far 
greater for evil than he had anticipated. 
Most certainly the noble Earl at the head 
of the Government ought not to shrink 
from making a bold avowal of his inten- 
tions. If any one man in this country 
is responsible for the position of public 
affairs at the present moment, it is the 
noble Ear! at the head of the Government. 
That noble Earl seems to me to be the 
man who has formed the party now in 
power, guided their movements, instructed 
them in their course, and led them at last 
to the victory which he had always pro- 
mised. The noble Karl, indeed, is pecu- 
liarly responsible, because he is one of 
those men sometimes observed in this 
country, so circumstanced, and enjoying 
such advantages and qualifications, that 
many persons might almost be justified in 
following him blindly in the course he 
prescribes to them. In starting the agita- 
tion which has led to the present result, the 
noble Earl was peculiarly situated. He had 
been a Member of the late Sir Robert Peel’s 
Government, and had had the advantage of 
communicating with men of the greatest ex- 
perience as Ministers and statesmen, He 
was aware of all the circumstances which 
led to the then change.of opinion or po- 
licy, and was acquainted with those cir- 
cumstances which led thé late Sir Robert 
Peel to consider that, for the good as well 
as for the safety of the country, he was 
bound to renounee that monopoly which 
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the landowners had procured by: restrict- 
ing the importation of foreign corn. But 
the Earl of Derby, as I understand, was the 
only Cabinet Minister that left Sir Robert 
Peel on that occasion; and, by leaving that 
statesman, and associating himself with all 
the persons who opposed him, the Karl of 
Derby did practically announce to the 
public that there was no occasion for the 
change of policy then made; that it was a 
concession to cowardice; that there was no 
reason why the Corn Laws should not con- 
tinue; and that if men would only follow 
him, he would lead them to a ng in 
which they might re-establish those laws. 
A man in the situation of the noble Earl 
cannot act but with great responsibility. 
The noble Earl is endowed with intellect 
of the highest order; he possesses rank, 
fortune, and experience, which give him 
peculiar weight and influence; and many 
who are his followers in this House and 
in the country almost justify themselves, 
as I say, in following him blindly. I state 
this for the purpose of showing that the 
Earl of Derby, above all men, should be 
ready to tell us the course he intends to 
take. In so far as we are allowed to 
know or to understand the relations ex- 
isting between him and his party from 
the publie journals, the noble Earl has 
appeared to be constantly guiding their 
movements, encouraging their hopes, and 
leading them to believe that the moment 
would arrive when he would be able to 
lead them to victory. He seemed to liken 
himself to a captain of a band—as an offi- 
cer addressing his soldiers—telling them 
to be patient and to persevere, and the 
day would come when he would give them 
the signal when they might make their 
onslaught on their enemy. But, not to 
misrepresent him, I will read an extract 
from a speech made by the noble Ear! last 
year, which will show that he was bent on 
encouraging his followers to persevere, by 
the hope that the day of triumph would 
come for them. In May, 1850, the noble 
Earl (then Lord Stanley) stated, at a pub- 
lie meeting—I do not know for what rea- 
son, but if I were to speculate 1 might 
suppose it arose from some suspicion, then, 
of his own fidelity :-— 

‘« Ifin any part of the country, if there be but 
one district in which a suspicion is entertained 
that I am flinching from or hesitating in my ad- 
vocacy of those principles on which I stood, in 
conjunction with my lamented friend Lord George 
Bentinck, I authorise you, one and all, to assure 
those whom you represent, that in me they will 
find no hesitation, no flinching, no change of opin- 

Mr. C. P. Villiers 
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ion. I only look for the. moment when. it 

be possible for us to use the memorable words 
the Duke of Wellington, on the field of Waterloo, 
and to say, ‘ Up, Guards, and at them!’” ; 


And it is reported that Lord Stanley con. 
cluded with the assurance, ‘‘that if they. 
would keep up the pressure without, he 
would do it from within.” This took place 
a year ago; and, looking to the disposi- 
tion of parties in this House and in the 
country generally, it must be considered 
that those whom the present Prime Minis- 
ter encouraged his followers to treat as. 
the Duke of Wellington treated the foes, 
of the country, were the manufacturing, 
commercial, and industrial interest of the 
nation. It is therefore not, I think, un- 
reasonable in persons who represent those, 
interests to ask the noble Earl to have 
the kindness to tell them when he is going 
to direct his soldiers to be, ‘up and at 
them,’’ and when we are to expect this on- 
slaught upon all those interests of the 
country which we cherish as the. most im- 
portant? The noble Earl and the Govern, 
ment ought, then, to be in a condition to, 
give a reply to the question I put to, them, 
and in which the whole of the country is in- 
terested in having answered. Ccnsidering 
the professions they have formerly made, 
they are bound to relieve us from the 
suspense in which we have been since they 
have attained power. And now, Sir, I 
beg for a moment to call the attention of 
the House to the present condition of the 
country, which makes it, in. my opinion, 
imperatively necessary that such a reply, 
should be given. Looking at the state of 
the country as it was at the beginning 
of the present year, and during the greater 
part of the last, no person living could 
point to a period when more of peace, 
contentment, and confidence prevailed. 
There was great activity in trade, in- 
dustry was employed, old causes of strife 
had ceased, angry politics there were, 
none. The official returns of our. nayi- 
gation and trade disclosed an amount of 
business during the preceding year wholly, 
unprecedented in the annals of our com, 
merce, There was an expansion in our 
foreign trade, and an increase in our bome 
trade of enormous amount; the exports of 
British manufacture, and the imports of 
articles of general consumption, were, 
greater than the history of this country 
offers any previous instance of. The 
revenue of the country presented a sur- 
plus of nearly 3,000,000/., notwithstand- 
ing that we have had to contend with 
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a reduction of taxation approaching to 
5,000,0001., to which extent the public 
have been relieved. In spite of the as- 
sertions made by the right hon. Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster that the capital 
of this country has diminished, and native 
industry has been injured, no fact is more 
notorious, just now, than that the capital 
of this country was never more abundant, 
and the population of this island, though 
never so great before, was never better 
paid, better fed, or more employed. There 
was also, as is usual in such cases, 
what is incident to an improved physical 
condition: less of misery, of disorder, of 
vice, and of all the other evils that spring 
from poverty, This is proved by the evi- 
dence of persons whose duty brings them 
in contact with persons of the rer 
class; and surgeons and others would state 
that individuals received into hospitals are 
now, from having had better nourishment, 
more easily cured, and are better able to 
sustain the operations to which they may 
be submitted. And not only is this the 
case in towns, but also in villages; for at 
no period, during the existence of the Pro- 
tective system, was the agricultural la- 
bourer better off. And I go further, and 
I say this—that if any candid man, com- 
petent to survey the agricultural districts, 
and to institute a comparison with former 
periods, he would come to the conclusion 
that there had been no moment when agri- 
cultural improvement was proceeding with 
such energy and spirit as at present, or 
when more skill and economy were appa- 
rent in the husbandry of the country. It 
is really a relief to turn from speeches 
out of doors on the distress of the agri- 
culturists, to the writings of one who un- 
derstood what he wrote about, and did 
not speak on subjects of which he was 
wholly ignorant. I was astonished to read 
a speech the other day from so able a man 
as the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
wherein he told his audience of the local 
burdens which bore on them, the injustice 
inflicted on them, and the unparalleled dis- 
tress of agriculturists in general, Now, 
let me turn to that able Report which the 
hon. Member for Berkshire (Mr Pusey) 
presented to the Royal Commissioners of 
the Great Exhibition, in which he describes 
the great improvements made of late 
years in agriculture, and let me read one 
extract from it :— 

“The main difficulty of farming has always 


been in its uncertainty; but it may now be said 
that machinery has given to farming what ® most 
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ted, not. absolute, but comparative certainty,. 
Gesene warek Gat win or years old im- 


lighter ploughs to cast off one horse in three, 

by adopting other simple tools, to. dispense alto- 
gether with a great part of his ploughing; thatin 
the culture of crops by the various drills horse. 
labour can be partly reduced, the seed otherwise 
wanted partly saved, or the use of manures greatly 
economised; while the horse now replaces the hoe 
at half the expense. The American reaper effects 
thirty men’s work, while the Scotch cart 
the old oe — with exactly 
number of horses; t in ing corn 
man’s food the steam Shenibion Taskine ) saves 
two-thirds of our former expense, and in prepar- 
ing food for stock the turnip cutter, at an 
outlay of 1s. a-head, adds 8s. a-head in one 
winter to the value of sheep; lastly, that in 
the indispensable but costly operation of drains, 
the materials have been reduced from 80s. 
15s.—to one-fifth nearly of their former cost. 
It seems to be proved that the efforts of agri- 
cultural mechanics have been so far successful 
as in all these main branches of farming labour, 
taken altogether, to effect a saving on out- 
going of little less than one-half. It is evident 
that a farmer, setting up a business, who, instead 
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of the old waggons with three horses each, should - 


bring one-horse carts, and the smaller number of 
horses required by such carts, and other improved 
machinery, would find that, without any increase 
of outlay whatever, beyond the old scale, he would 
require all requisite modern machinery, with the 
exception of the steam-engine. There has been 
more done in agricultural mechanics during the 
last few years than had been attempted anywhere 
in all former times.” 


It is important to refer to that document, 
which should be read entire, to show 
that the agricultural interest presents 
no exception to the general improve- 
ment of all the interests of this country; 
and, notwithstanding all that is alleged 
with respect to the agricultural interest 
having undergone sacrifices. for the sake of 
the advantages which it is now hardly de- 
nied are enjoyed by other classes, one fact 
is undeniable, that there never was a time 
when people were more ready. to invest 
savings and their fortunes in land, or to 
take farms whenever any occupation be- 
came vacant. I am glad to see that in 
the speech of the right hon. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer he gave up altogether the 
existence of some of those evils which 
many years ago had been predicted as 
likely to flow from the adopting of the 
policy of 1846. It was an old argument 
that our merchants and manufacturers 
would never find a vent for our manu- 
factures in the markets of the world. if 
we allowed the free importation of corn, 
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and that our bullion must be exported to 
pay for it. ‘The right hon. Gentleman 
gave up that altogether, and for a very 
curious reason. He said that the pro- 
phecy was quite just, that its frustration 
was only accidental, but that its failure 
was owing to the discovery of Califor- 
nian gold. The right hon. Gentleman, 
however, forgot that one of the arguments 
of his friends is that everything now had 
become too cheap; but if there had been 
anything like a redundancy of gold, that 
the result would have been that prices gene- 
rally would have risen. I am sure, therefore, 
that the right hon. Gentleman felt that 
his argument was suited for Aylesbury, and 
not for the House of Commons. Again, 
I think when we refer to those official 
returns—as one may venture to do now, 
because hon. Gentlemen opposite have now 
the opportunity of ascertaining whether 
they have been, as they constantly assert- 
ed, falsified and doctored at the Board of 
Trade—it will be seen that none of those 
serious evils anticipated by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite have befallen the country through 
the change of the maritime code. The 
official returns are in our hands, and from 
perusing them I come to a different con- 
clusion from that arrived at by the right 
hon. Member for Stamford (Mr. Herries). 
The conclusion I arrive at is, that a greater 
amount of tonnage has entered into and 
has cleared out from our ports, than at 
any former period, and that a greater 
number of British ships being built were 
registered in 1851 than in any previous 
year. Connected with this we have the 
cost of what we desire to consume in this 
country reduced by lower freights. We 
find, moreover, that notwithstanding the 
prediction that we should be unable to 
compete with other countries, that in the 
trade carried on between neutral countries, 
British shipping so employed has increas- 
ed. We have had some communication to- 
night with respect to the colonial policy 
intended to be pursued by this country; 
and it seems that the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir J. Pakington) is of opinion still 
that the cause of suffering in some of our 
colonial islands is the reduction of the pro- 
tective duty; and he adheres to his opin- 
ion, but gives up his measure for con- 
tinuing the duty. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was on the Coffee and Sugar Planta- 
tion Committee in 1848; and I am con- 
vinced that the evidence there produced 
must have led him to the same conclu- 
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of that Committee, and whose loss I de- 
plore, came to, and who said to me that 
in fact all the evidence went to show that 
it was not so much protection, but the 
restoration of slavery, or more power over 
the free labourers, that would benefit the 
parties complaining, Bree to their 
view. This, however, I think the right 
hon. Gentleman will admit, that notwith- 
standing the free-trade policy, there has 
been less complaint heard during the last 
twelve or eighteen months, than at any 
time since the abolition of slavery. I do 
not say that the West Indies are prosper- 
ous, or that they have recovered from the 
consequences of the great changes to which 
they have been submitted; but the fact is, 
that during the last year we have heard 
fewer complaints, and proprietors have re- 
ceived remittances last year, though before 
they had been obliged to send out money. 
In many respects the general aspect of 
our West Indian colonies has improved; 
while our dependencies, whether in Ame- 
rica or Australia, commercially speaking, 
never promised better. Looking, then, both 
at home and abroad, the empire, under the 
free-trade policy, is not declining, but 
prospering. I do not know that I may 
not say that this policy has produced a 
better feeling towards us in foreign coun- 
tries; where, whatever may be the poli- 
tical feeling towards us on the part of 
Governments, the people who used to think 
us selfish in all we did, are now satisfied 
that our commercial policy is a generous 
one towards them, and the prospects, 
therefore, of more amicable relations be- 
tween us are thereby greatly improved. If 
this, then, is a fair picture of the condition 
of this country in its various aspects and 
relations both at home and abroad, and if 
but a few weeks since we were thoroughly 
appreciating our advantages and improve- 
ment; I ask, what is the state of feeling 
in this country now? and whether, from 
one end of the country to the other is 
there not now a feeling of distrust, anxiety, 
apprehension, and uncertainty? I ask, why? 
But because people expect some change— 
some reversal of that commercial policy, 
with which they connect so much of their 
present peacefulness and prosperity. No 
change is demanded by the people, but 
they expect that some may be attempted. 
They believe that the men now in power 
are all pledged to reverse that policy, and 
they anticipate with considerable anxiety 
the pins is about to be made at the 
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the Government now in power will doubt 
less be used to accomplish their object. 
There are men, indeed, now connected 
with the landed interest itself, who view 
with alarm and apprehension the eonse- 
quences of such success to the agricultural 
as well as to the commercial classes. I 
venture to say that the tenant-farmer will 
not now ask the Government to reverse 
the free-trade policy. He would rather be 
let alone than have this 5s. fixed duty that 
has been promised at the hustings. He 
well may think it is a scheme devised by 
the landlords for the purpose of raising 
the rent of land again. The tenant-farmers, 
generally, agreed with an intelligent pro- 
rietor, a Member of this House, who stated 
t year that the farmers would get only 2s. 
on a quarter of wheat by a duty of 5s., 
while it would enable the landlord to come 
down upon him and say—‘‘I have got 
you back protection, you must now return 
me the 10 per cent I abated of your rent.”’ 
That feeling was universal in the agricul- 
tural districts. Those who were conscien- 
tiously opposed to a free-trade policy were, 
of course, justified in endeavouring to pro- 
eure its reversal; but the attempt would 
disturb the business of the country and un- 
settle men’s minds. Where peace and con- 
fidence existed before, apprehension and 
uncertainty now prevailed. No one knows 
on what principle to proceed. Contracts 
are not completed, orders are not sent 
home; agents abroad and at home are in 
doubt how to act for their principals. I 
see, from what appears in the newspapers 
this morning, that foreign merchants: are 
accepting the change of Ministry as a 
change of policy. Is this state of things 
to continue ? The country seems to have 
been labouring under a sort of paralysis 
during the last three weeks. The return 
to protection is looked upon by many as 
the coming of some pestilence that is to 
blight or to blast all that has been blessed 
by the bounty of Heaven. Men are startled 
by some of the doctrines propounded by 
Members of the present Government, and 
especially by the noble Earl at its head, 
who declared that he could not, for the 
life of him, see the difference between a 
tax upon food and a tax on any other 
article. If the noble Earl could not 
perceive the distinction, it was only be- 
eause his position in the world is so im- 
measurably distant from any apprehen- 
sion of want, that he could not appre- 
ciate the anxieties of poorer men on this 
account; he eannot, therefore, see the 
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difference too obvious and too notorious to 
his humbler fellow creatures. I should 
have thought, indeed, that wisdom no less 
than humanity might have the 
distinction to the noble Lord. I should 
have thought that a First Lord of the 
Treasury would have known that unless 
food was provided in abundance, the reve- 
nue must diminish, because our taxation 
falls chiefly on expenditure; and on the 
price of food must depend the sum left to 
expend in other ways; and if he cared for 
the comforts of his fellow men, he ought to 
know that bread was the first n of 
life, and the more that was spent on that, 
the less would be spent on all that conduces 
to the comfort and elevation of man. Men 
who had only wherewithal to satisfy their 
bare wants were little better than mere 
animals; but whether they are better citi- 
zens for being reduced to such a condi- 
tion, the noble Lord perhaps can judge. 
The noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment once publicly gave a definition 
of the effects of a tax on foreign corn. In 
answer to a question publicly put to him, 
the Earl of Derby said that a corn tax 
raised the price of land, raised the cost 
of living, but did not increase the re- 
muneration of the labourer. If the noble 
Earl would now consider that statement, it 
might assist him in understanding the dif- 
ference between taxes on food and other 
taxes. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, too, was not 
happy in an illustration bearing on this 
point which he made in another place. The 
right hon. Gentleman talked of a poor man 
going into a coffee-house and having a chop 
and some bread, for which he might be charg- 
ed half-a-crown, and observed that it was of 
little importance to him whether meat were 
a little cheaper, or bread a little dearer. 
The right hon. Gentleman is not familiar 
with the habits of the poor when he talks 
of their going into chophouses, and spend- 
ing half-a-crown on their dinner. It de- 
pends very much on the price of bread 
whether they can have meat at all. It 
is only lately that any one heard of the 
labouring classes consuming meat. If 
they consume it now, it is because the 
cheapness of bread gives them an oppor- 
tunity of buying it. But we are told 
that all these matters are to be decided in 
@ constitutional manner. The people are 
not to be taken by surprise; but the opin- 
ion of the country will be consulted, and 
the most intelligent portion of the commu- 
nity must decide the question at issue. 
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In the same th, however, in which the 
noble Earl at the head of the Government 
referred the question to the decision of the 
country, he stated a fact which is in no way 
consoling to the poor man, namely, that 
bribery and corruption have increased enor- 
mously during the last twenty years. He 
might be told, with more truth perhaps, 
that influence and intimidation were never 
more unserupulously used, and therefore it 
will afford but little consolation to the poor 
man who wishes to have his bread cheap, to 
know that the rich, some of whom are in- 
terested in its being dear, are going to call 
a new Parliament to settle the question. 
The right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
told us on a former occasion that the his- 
tory of this country was the story of reac- 
tion—that no sooner did the people obtain 
some great right or liberty, than they be- 
came indifferent to it, and were ready to 
surrender it. I differ from the right hon. 
Gentleman on that point; but I believe 
that the people are often too contiding, and 
believed that when a great question was 
onee settled it would not be disturbed. 
They are often imposed upon, and those 
who had yielded the people a right which 
they never should have withheld, are ever 
en the alert watching for a moment to 
abuse their confidence and retrieve what 
they have lost. The right hon. Gentleman 
will probably refer to the presént state of 
Europe in support of his theory of reac- 
tion. The people of the Continent made 
a gallant effort, but a short time since, to 
obtain their political rights; but now the 
people are again trampled under foot, and 
are in a more prostrate condition, compa- 
ratively, than they have ever been known to 
be in the history of the Continent: but they 
have been so reduced not by fair means; 
they have lost all they won by trickery, 
treachery, and all sorts of foul and false 
pretences. The state of Europe should be 
a warning to the people of England. The 
people of the Continent are now watching 
to see whether the people of this country— 
the last asylum of freedom—would allow 
their liberties, in like manner, to be filched 
from them. From what I know of the 
spirit of the people of England, I believe 
they will not submit to be deprived of the 
glorious beon bequeathed by a statesman 
whom the nation now deplores; claimed for 
them long before by their friends; and sus- 
tained and extended by the Government 
which has recently left office. If the peo- 
ple should prove to be so little alive to 
the advantages conferred on them—if they 
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should prize so lightly the policy which has 
rendered them prosperous and happy, we 
cannot help it; but at least we can give 
them warning of what they have to ex- 
pect—we can make them aware of the 
danger which is approaching them in the 
most insidious way—we can tell them that 
the precious gift which they have enjoyed 
for the last few years is about to be taken 
from them, and that it becomes them to be 
at this moment most strictly on their guard 
against those whom they have so much rea- 
son tosuspect. On these grounds, then, I now 
distinctly ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
come forward, in the face of the country and 
of this House, and make a candid, manly, 
and open avowal of the intentions of the 
Government on the subject of their policy 
with respect to our foreign commerce. I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to tell us whether 
he intends, under any pretence whatever, or 
for any reason, to reimpose a duty on fo- 
reign corn; and whether, in case of a dis- 
solution of Parliament, he intends to pro- 
pose any scheme of legislation which will 
raise the question of commercial policy ge- 
nerally, and as affecting the food of the 
people in particular, so that the judgment 
of the electors may be taken on the subject; 
and so little, Sir, am I actuated by party 
motives by making this appeal to him, 
that I declare solemnly the answer most sa- 
tisfactory to me, as I believe it would be 
the most gratifying to the country, would 
be a declaration from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that the Government have not the 
least desire to disturb the policy which now 
exists, and under which the country is pros- 
pering. The country wants no change of 
policy, it wants no dissvlution, no disturb- 
ance or struggle of any kind. They desire 
only to be allowed to remain in their Pana 
sent peaceful, prosperous condition, and for 
this nothing is necessary but a declaration, 
on the part of the Government, that they 
have not any intention to disturb the policy 
of free trade. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who has just addressed you, has no- 
ticed the extraordinary contrast in this 
country between its condition and the feel- 
ings of the people in the month of January 
last, and in the present month of March. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman has de- 
scribed the condition of England at this mo- 
ment. It is one, says the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, of distrust, of apprehension, 
of anxiety, and of uncertainty. Warmin 
with his statement, the hon. and learn 
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Gentleman found that the feeling of dis 
trust amounts even to a state of paralysis. 
I must confess ‘that I listened to his an- 
nowncement with some apprehension, but 
with more surprise. No information has 
yet reached me of such a lamentable con- 
dition of the people of this country, or 
of such being the state of public opin- 
ion. I do not understand that in the 
commercial transactions of this country, 
those feelings which the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman has dilated on as the con- 
sequences’ of the recent change in the 
Administration, by any means generally 
prevail. I am necessarily thrown into 
communication with men of great eminence 
in the commercial world; I see daily—I 
may say hourly—persons of the highest 
authority on the subjects of trade and 
finance, fresh from scenes of the most ac: 
tive commercial life; and, certainly, nei- 
ther from their language nor from their 
countenances have I for a moment inferred 
that they were in a state of paralysis. 
Instead of distrust or apprehension, or 
anxiety, or uncertainty, influencing those 
whose interests they came to represent, I 
should have inferred from their statements 
that the condition of those persons was 
eminently contented and prosperous. I 
do not find in the present price of the 
public securities any evidence of that ex- 
traordinary state of distrust and anxiety 
to which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
has referred—that barometer of public 
opinion certainly gives no indication ‘of 
that distrust and anxiety. All that reaches 
me would convey to me an idea—perhaps 
& fallacious one—would convey to me an 
idea that the public mind at this moment 
is peculiarly tranquil: if I do not say per- 
feetly content, it is because I really have 
no wish to hurt the feelings of hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite. But the 
strangest thing, and that which has most 
surprised ‘me, in the speech of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, is the discovery of 
the cause which, according to his state- 
ment, has occasioned the consequences in 
which he has, I think, too credulously be- 
lieved. It seems that we are on the eve 
of having a tax proposed on corn—that 
that tax is a fixed duty, the very amount 
of which is known to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and the very effect of which 
he has already ascertained. This tax— 
this fixed duty of 5s. a quarter on corn, 
Is to raise the price of wheat only 2s. a 
quarter. He defies it to raise the price 
higher; and he tells us that on that ac- 
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count none of the farmers will have jit. 
Well, then, two conse must. result 
from that statement, and that opinion of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. In the 
first place, it is quite impossible that a duty 
which will enhance the price of wheat to the 
extent of only 2s. a quarter can prodace 
the evil consequences which he anticipates: 
and, secondly, if it be‘true that no tenant- 
farmers in the country wish for this re- 
lief, then it is perfectly clear that if we do 
not force it on them, they cannot say that 
we have deceived them. Such are the in- 
evitable q s—such are the irre- 
sistible conclusions of this highly-matdred 
inquiry of the bon. and learned Gentleman. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman says the 
present Government are bound frankly and 
fully to express what their intentions are 
with regard to taxing what he calls the 
food of the people. Now, I shall not here 
stop to discuss the ingenious perversion of 
what I may perhaps be permitted to term 
a provincial jest which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman made in remarking upon some 
observations lately made by me in the 
country. I only advert to the subject be- 
cause | do not think the description which 
he gave of that remark was an ingenuous 
one, and because I think it might lead 
to a misconception such as could not be 
agreeable to any one’s feelings. I never 
talked of the poor man ordering a mutton- 
chop at half-a-crown; and all the comments 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman on that 
subject are entirely out of place; and I 
must further say that I am rather surpri 

that the hon. and learned Gentleman, when 
we were expecting to hear from him a high 
discourse on the principles of political eco- 
nomy, should have condescended to such @ 
petty misrepresentation. Dismissing that 
matter, I feel it my duty to respond to the 
challenge of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. The hon and learned Gentleman says 
that we are bound, now that we are in power, 
to carry into effect those opinions which we 
professed in opposition, and quoted some 
words which concluded a speech I made 
when I brought forward a Motion in this 
House, and when I predicted, as he says, 
that the Government of that period would 
fall if they resisted the claim of justice I 
was then enforcing—that they would be 
ultimately beaten, and that justice would 
be conceded. Well, I do not think that 
was a very fortunate quotation of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. Considering that 
the Motion was not one for a fixed duty on 
corn—considering that it was a Motion not 
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for taxing the food of the people—consid- 
ering that it was a Motion which was re- 
eommended to the House because it was 
one of conciliation and of com ise, and 
one which would probably terminate a pain- 
ful controversy aon. great productive 
interests—considering all these points, I 
do not think that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was particularly adroit. in the 
quotation with which he favoured us. 
If I regarded only my conduct on the oc- 
easion referred to, my task would indeed 
be easy; I might take the expressions which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman quoted, 
and say that I am prepared to the best of 
my ability to fulfil the spirit of the policy 
which I recommended on the evening when 
I made that speech. But if the House 
will permit me, I will not narrow my ob- 
servations to that issue. I wish to express 
fairly, frankly, and without reserve, the 
opinions which I entertain upon the ques- 
tion which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man has brought under our notice. I 
think, in the first place, that the House 
should consider the position of the Govern- 
ment, and the circumstances under which 
the Gentlemen who are at present sitting 
on these benches have acceded to office. 
I think that is an element for our consid- 
eration which ought not to be omitted. 
Since the repeal of the Corn Laws, a con- 
troversy has raged in this country as to 
the policy or the impolicy of that impor- 
tant measure; and various efforts were 
made, at various times, to mitigate the 
consequences of that repeal, or to induce 
Parliament to express its condemnation of 
the effects which it was producing. During 
that prolonged controversy, no doubt, the 
tone and tactics of those who opposed the 
measure and deplored its consequences 
would naturally vary. At last the ques- 
tion had arrived at this point. The present 
Parliament, which had been elected in 
1847—elected after the repeal, but at a 

riod when the consequences of that repeal 

ad not been felt by the class who were ne- 
cessarily its victims—the years of that Par- 
liament having rolled on, the natural term 
of its duration loomed in the distance, and 
the noble Earl at the head of the present 
Government, who has been so freely re- 
ferred to to-night, had himself announced 
that after various efforts he had made in 
order to mitigate the consequences of that 
policy—he looked to a new Parliament, to 
an appeal to the community at large, to 
decide the contest, which, as a Parlia- 
mentary controversy, had, he thought, been 
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sufficiently prolonged. If I may refer— 
and perhaps from the nature of the inquiry 
made by the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
I may do so without exposing myself to a 
charge of arrogance—if I may refer to 
what I said or did in this House with re- 
gard to this subject, it must be remem- 
bered by every Member of this House that 
more than two years ago—lI think about 
three years ago—I said that so far as the 
question of protection was concerned, I 
should, after the expressions of opinion by 
the House—after it had, by very large 
majorities, negatived Motions made on our 
side—I should no longer attempt to raise 
the question. From that time I introduced 
proposals such as those which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman has referred to, 
which were totally independent of that 
abstract principle of protection on which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman has re- 
lated, and which showed it was my opinion 
also that the question of protection, as an 
abstract question, could no longer be con- 
sidered in this House, and that it must be 
settled when an appeal to the country 
would allow one of those conclusive decla- 
rations of opinion which, in England gene- 
rally, terminate long controversies. But 
the question being in that state, there 
oceurs, suddenly and unexpectedly, a 
change of Government. If that change 
had been effected by our calling for the 
opinion of Parliament on the condition of 
the agricultural interest, for example—if 
the late Administration had been defeated 
on @ Motion asserting the expediency of 
immediately recurring to the principles of 
a protective policy—if a Motion of that 
kind had been sanctioned’ by the House of 
Commons, and a change of Government 
had consequently occurred—I admit that 
there would then be some ground for say- 
ing that the necessary steps should at once 
be taken by us, if it were in our power to 
take them, for an appeal to the sense of 
the country. I admit that we might then 
be called upon immediately to announce 
the policy which we were prepared to pro- 
pose. But I ask the House, was that the 
case? Why are we sitting on this side of 
the table to adopt a different policy from 
that we had asserted and recommended on 
the other side? I think it is certainly not 
only open to us, but I think it is now our 
duty, to adhere here to that principle which 
after due experience and reflection we had 
while in opposition adopted for the rule of 
our conduct—that we should not call on 
this present Parliament in any way ta 
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alter the commercial policy of the country. 
I put it with confidence to all candid men, 
whether there is not a clear distinction 
between a — obtaining power by the 
profession of what we, in common parlance, 
call a protective policy, suddenly finding 
themselves in office, and a party which as 
an opposition had deprecated the discussion 
of that policy, however they may have felt 
that the time might come when the House 
of Commons might be induced to adopt a 
policy contrary to that which in times past 
it had produced? I am asking the House 
now to go no further than to acknowledge 
that which every candid man would say is 
a fair position. That being the case, I 
think it is preposterous to suppose that the 
instant a change of Government takes 
lace, we should be called upon in the 
ouse of Commons to announce the mea- 
sures which we think ought to be intro- 
duced into the next Parliament. But I 
will not take advantage of what may 
be considered a very limited and par- 
tial view of our condition, for the pur- 
pose of avoiding the fullest discussion 
of what may be our future policy. I 
will answer the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman without any reserve whatever. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman says that our 
not announcing at this moment in detail 
the measures which we think necessary, 
occasions great distrust and great anxiety 
in this country. But, surely, it does not 
create greater uncertainty than the policy 
of the Opposition before the late change 
of Government must have created. There 
was a powerful party in opposition which 
told you that until the question was put 
fully and fairly to the country, they would 
never be satisfied; there was a powerful 
party in both Houses of Parliament which 
told you that until there was a verdict 
given at a general election they would not 
be content; and, therefore, the question 
was then unsettled. There was the same 
uncertainty which now prevails—if that 
uncertainty be an evil—which I doubt, be- 
cause we may depend upon it, that in a 
country like this, no settlement of a ques- 
tion can be satisfactory until the vast ma- 
jority of the people are convinced that it 
is a just and conciliatory one. Why, the 
change that has taken place rather tends, 
in faet, to decrease the uncertainty, be- 
cause it must hasten that verdict for which 
we have all so long looked. If we had 
remained in opposition it might have been 
postponed for a much longer period than it 
will be in all probability after the change 
VOL. CXIX. [rump sentzs. ] 
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of Government; so that that argument of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman entirely 
falls to the ground. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman wants us to tell him whether in 
another Parliament we shall be 

to propose a fixed duty according to his 
own figures—a fixed duty of 5s. on corn. 
That is the question. [Ories of *‘ Hear, 
hear!”’ and ‘No, no!’’} If that is not 
the question, then I wish to know what 
the question really is ? 

Mr. VILLIERS said, that what he 
wished to know was, whether the Govern- 
ment intended to introduce any scheme of 
commercial or fiscal legislation before the 
dissolution of Parliament, in order that the 
principle of protection and the imposition 
of a duty on corn might be submitted to 
the deliberate judgment of the electors ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: I am extremely obliged to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman for a Parlia- 
mentary paraphrase of what I had more 
simply and rudely stated. I must now tell 
the hon. and learned Gentleman that it is 
not the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to do anything of that kind. I 
believe—and I am sure that it is also the 
belief of my Colleagues—that a very great 
injustice was done to the agricultural and 
other interests by the changes which took 
place in 1846, and subsequently in 1847, 
1848, and 1849; and we are extremely 
desirous for the benefit of all classes of the 
community that that injustice should be 
redressed, We think that it would be our 
duty to consider the condition of the agri- 
cultural interest. I take that interest be- 
eause it is the one which has been the 
most prominent in the statement of the 
hon, and learned Gentleman, and not 
merely because I wish to confine my ob- 
servations to it alone. We think it would be 
our duty to consider the condition of that in- 
terest, and to propose those measures which 
in our opinion are the best calculated to re- 
dress the grievances under which it suffers. 
But we are not pledged to any specific mea- 
sure. I think it would be the height of arro- 
gance to say, that in a new Parliament we 
are bound as a specific means of redress to 
propose the measure indicated by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman-—namely, a 5s. 
fixed duty on wheat. I am not at all clear 
—sharing as I do the opinion of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, as to the little ef- 
fect which such a measure would have in 
raising prices—I am not at all clear that 
that is by any means the measure which 
we might feel it our duty to recommend, 
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But I say frankly to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, that, in considering the fiscal 
arrangements of this country, I do not, and 
I will not, for the purpose of gaining any 
prope or of evading any blustering— 
will not give it as my opinion that a duty 
such as he has described is-one which no 
Minister under any circumstances ought to 
propose. I think, however, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman and his friends 
have so far succeeded in their agitation— 
not their present agitation, for that I be- 
lieve is very harmless, but their past agi- 
tation—that they have succeeded in invest- 
ing a very simple fiscal proposition with 
such an amount of prejudice, that, although 
I might consider such a proposition a just 
one, I might not think it expedient or 
politie to propose it. I know there is a 
very great desire among hon. Gentlemen 
on the benches opposite that there should 
be a proposal for a fixed duty on corn. 
But I regret, for their sakes, that I cannot 
romise to make any proposal of the kind. 
hat I intend to do, with the assistanee 
and consent of my Colleagues, is to redress 
the grievances of the agricultural interest; 
while we reserve to ourselves the right of 
considering what may be the best means 
by which that great object can be attained. 
I think that the consequence of the pre- 
judice with which this proposal of a fixed 
duty upon corn, such as the hon. and lear- 
ned Gentleman has referred to, has been 
invested— I think that the consequence of 
that prejudice is, that it would be very un- 
wise for any Minister to make such a pro- 
as before the verdict of the country has 
pronouneed against it. That verdict 

will, in all probability, be speedily given; 
and that question will then be decided. 
But the question of a just redress for 
the grievances of any interest in this 
country will not be settled by a verdict 
of that nature. That is a proper sub- 
ject for the Government to consider; and 
it is their duty to propose those measures 
which they conscientiously believe will 
best attain the object which they frankly 
announce it is their intention to accom- 
plish. I hope I have answered the inquiry 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman. I 
understood the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man when he was so kind as to correct 
me—I understood him to say that his 
main inquiry of the Government was, 
whether it was their intention to propose 
any fiseal arrangement affecting our com- 
mercial system before a dissolution of Par- 
liament, so that the opinion of the country 
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might be taken upon that subject; and I 
thought I had answered that question 
fairly, by stating that that was not their 
intention. I am, therefore, totally at a 
loss to understand that derisive cheer by 
which I was met. I went even further— 
I assumed that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman wished to know what were the feel- 
ings of Her Majesty’s Ministers on the 
subject of a moderate fixed duty on wheat 
either in this or in the next Session of 
Parliament. I was not bound, I believe, 


by the tenor of the hon. and learned Gen- . 


tleman’s inquiry to have expressed myself 
with the frankness I did; but I also at- 
tempted to make known to him our opinions 
on that question, and I told him that nei- 
ther in this nor in the next Parliament did 
Her Majesty’s Ministers consider them- 
selves bound to make any such proposition 
as that to which he has referred. And 
now, I ask whether I have not fairly 
answered the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man? Under these circumstances I am 
totally at a loss to understand the derisive 
eheer of hon. Gentlemen opposite, which 
I can only explain by supposing that my 
answer to the inquiry was more satis- 
factory than agreeable. I have also told 
the hon. and learned Gentleman that we 
do feel ourselves bound to afford a just 
redress for the grievances under which a 
great productive interest—the agricultural 
interest—suffers, and that we would con- 
sider, if we had an opportunity in a new 
Parliament, the means which we might 
think best calculated to accomplish the 
end we desired. 1 have now reeapitulated 
my answers to the inquiry of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, in order that there 
may be no mistake whatever as to their 
purport or meaning. I am aware that 
the Government are placed in some diffi- 
culties; but allow me to say, that as those 
difficulties were not of our seeking, so we 
shall not shrink from them when they have 
arrived. I am told, although I know not 
on what authority, that there has been, on 
the part of the new Government, an ad 
misericordiam appeal to the House of 
Commons. But I am not aware of it; I 
have not shared in it; 1 have not sane- 
tioned it; I have not asked, nor am I 
aware that any of my esa have 
asked for fair play. Let the play be fair 
or foul, we shall do our best to encounter 
it. What I ask for is not fair play for 
the Government, but fair play for the 
country. It is our intention to carry on 
the affairs of the country to the best of 
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our ability, notwithstanding the difficulties 
by which we acknowledge that we are sur- 
rounded. There are, as every hon. Gen- 
tleman must know, measures of an ex- 
igeney which cannot be neglected. In 
our opinion there are also some measures 
not of so formal a character, but of a not 
less important nature, which we think 
ought to be passed. But if hon. Gentle- 
men opposite suppose that so far as we 
are personally concerned, we have any 
wish unnecessarily to prolong the present 
state of affairs, [ can assure them that 
they indulge in a great delusion. I will 
mention, if the House will permit me, 
some meastires which I think ought to be 
introduced without delay. I do not allude 
merely to those votes for the public service 
which every Member will, I am sure, join 
in granting to us, neither do I allude 
merely to the Mutiny Bill, which nobody, 
I believe, yet—although I have heard 
some strange rumours upon the subject— 
is prepared to oppose. But there are 
three other measures, with regard to which, 
on the part of the Government, the great- 
est efforts will be made to secure their 
speedy passing. Those three measures I 
shall feel it my duty, on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, earnestly to press 
on the attention of the House. One of 
them is the disfranchisement of St. Al- 
bans, which has already been taken up 
by my right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State (Mr. Walpole). In connexion with 
that measure, I beg to say that I shall take 
the earliest opportunity of expressing, on 
the part of the Government, what are their 
intentions with respect to the distribution 
of the four forfeited seats which we shall 
have to deal with if that Bill should re- 
ceive the sanction of the House. That is 
a subject, in my opinion, of the greatest 
importance; it is, I think, highly expe- 
dient that before Parliament is dissolved, 
the number of seats should be completed; 
and I trust that the proposal which the 
Government will have to make upon that 
subject will receive the general support of 
the House. The next question, which I 
think is also one of the utmost importance, 
is the question of Chancery reform. I do 
think it is possible, from the manner in 
whieh that question is now placed before 
us, that it will be brought to a satisfactory 
issue with much greater speed than has 
usually attended questions of the kind. 
There is on the table of the House a 
Report of a Commission with which hon. 
Gentlemen are familiar. I may state that 
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the Lord Chancellor has not found—al- 
though, of course, I am quite ready to 
give credit to our for intend- 
ing to act on that Report in the same un- 
reserved manner in which we intend to act 
on it ourselves—but I am still bound to 
say, in order that there may be no un- 
founded imputation of delay brought against 
us on the subject, that the present Lord 
Chancellor has found no Bill upon that 
subject prepared by the late Government, 
and we have, therefore, found nothing to 
expedite us in that matter; but notwith- 
standing that, the Lord Chancellor has 
drawn up the heads of a Bill, and instruc- 
tions have been given for drawing the Bill 
itself. It will be introduced into the other 
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which will facilitate public business, be- 
cause we can be proceeding with other 
measures in this House at the same time. 
I hope, therefore, that that great measure 
of Chancery reform will be successfully 
ome in the present Session. I be- 
ieve it is unnecessary for me to assure the 
House that the measure will proceed un- 
reservedly on the recommendations of the 
Commissioners. There is a third measure 
which we shall feel it our duty to bring 
under the consideration of the House on 
the earliest possible day which the state of 
public business will allow us to do; and 
that is, a measure for the internal defence 
of the country. These are three measures 
which we think, whatever may be their 
fate in this Parliament, ought to be sub- 
mitted speedily and immediately for its 
consideration; and I trust we shall be per- 
mitted to carry them into effect. I should 
now sit down if I did not feel that I had 
a duty to perform to Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters. The Opposition has very frankly 
inquired what are the principles on which 
the present Administration is formed? 
But there is a subject scarcely second in 
interest to that in this country, and that 
is, the principles on which Her Majesty’s 
Opposition is formed. I hope, therefore, 
I may be permitted to take this oppor- 
tunity of making that inquiry. I have 
been somewhat surprised on reading what 
I am informed is an authoritative state- 
ment, to the effect that the noble Lord 
the Member for London (Lord John 
Russell), within a fortnight of resigning 
the government of the country, from an 
avowed inability to carry it on—within a 
fortnight of having communicated to the 
House of Commons the solemn and mature: 
decision of his own Cabinet that a disso- 
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lation of Parliament was not expedient— 
within a fortnight of having recommended 
that our gracious Sovereign should send 
for that nobleman who is now at the head 
of affairs—the noble Lord has felt it his 
imperative duty to reconstruct a new Op- 
position, the object of which, so far as I 
can collect it from this authoritative 
statement, is to force Lord Derby to 
do that which the noble Lord bimself 
announced it as the opinion of his Ca- 
binet that it was not expedient to do. 
No doubt the noble Lord arrived at this 
conclusion with a due regard to all the 
important circumstances which on such a 
question must have entered into the con- 
sideration of an individual responsible for 
the government of this country ; no doubt 
the noble Lord thought that in the present 
state of affairs in Europe and in England 
a dissolution of Parliament at this moment 
would be highly inexpedient. It was with 
this conviction, it was with this determina- 
tion, the noble Lord resigned the reins of 
power, and recommended a successor, who, 
surely, the noble Lord must have felt, must 
have been equally conscious of the respon- 
sibility of advising his Sovereign to the 
adoption of such a step. But if I am to 
trust the authoritative statement, the noble 
Lord is now anxious to precipitate a mea- 
sure which within the last fortnight he 
himself so strongly deprecated. I have a 
right, therefore—and especially after the 
manner in which I have myself been chal- 
lenged—I have a right, on the part of 
hon. Gentlemen sitting on this side of the 
House, to ask what are the principles on 
which this new Opposition is to be formed ? 
—an Opposition which the noble Lord has 
constructed, mark you, under the inspira- 
tion and with the aid and assistance of the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Ripon 
(Sir James Graham), and the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the West Riding (Mr. 
Cobden). If such unbounded confidence ex- 
ists between these three eminent men, how 
much is it to be deplored that this confi- 
dence was not manifested before the noble 
Lord retired from office—before the noble 
Lord felt it imperative on him to relinquish 
the guidance of the councils of Her Ma- 
jesty. I wish to know on what principle 
this new Opposition is founded—this new 
Opposition, headed by the noble Lord—I 
acknowledge, and we all acknowledge, an 
able and a fitting leader—with two sach 
puissant lieutenants and counsellors as the 
right hon. Member for Ripon, and the hon. 
Member for the West Riding. Is the 
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ste oy on which the new Opposition is 
ounded, the principle of Papal supremacy 
or of Protestant ascendancy? Is it the. 
— of national defence or of per- 
ary peace? Is it the principle of house- 
old suffrage or of electoral groups? Is it 
the principle of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the West Riding, that free 
trade is the panacea for all the evils of 
States, or is it a principle framed in de- 
ference to the sentiments of the noble Lord 
the Member for London, that free trade is 
@ great exaggeration? These are questions 
which I think it is legitimate to ask, which 
I think ought to be as frankly answered 
as the questions which have been pressed 
on Her Majesty’s Ministers. I know that 
the prospect which we, as a Ministry, may 
have in the present Parliament mainly 
depends on our knowledge of those who 
are our opponents. Sir, considering the 
circumstances under which we came into 
office, I must say I was not prepared, nor 
did I expect, that within a fortnight of 
that time I should find the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord John Russell) the prime 
mover of the difficulties now being raised 
against Her Majesty’s Government. But 
great as the difficulties we may have to 
encounter may be, I confess myself I do 
not despair; 1 have confidence in the good 
sense and good temper even of the existing 
Parliament. If I have miscalculated these 
qualities, I will still hold my trust in the 
sympathy and the support of the country ; 
convinced that they will support the pre- 
sent Government in their attempt to do 
their duty to their Sovereign, and in their 
resolution to baffle the mancuvres of fac- 
tion. . 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: Mr. Speaker, 
when, some three weeks ago, I quitted 
office, I stated the fact of our resignation 
to this House in very few words; but at 
the same time indicating the reasons wh 
we had resigned, and indicating, I thin 
very clearly, the course which in future I 
meant to pursue; but, Sir, that course 
has been so misrepresented in the speeches 
that have been made, and in the odivoaen 
that have been printed to electors, that I 
feel myself bound on this oceasion to enter 
somewhat more fully into a statement of 
the reasons for which we resigned, and of 
the course we had pursued in the Govern- 
ment; nor will I refuse to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, if it is not already explicit enough, a 
statement of the course which I mean to 
pursue as an independent Member of Par- 
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liament. In the first place, I must say 
that the plea which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has put forward—which the Earl of 
Derby put forward more moderately—but 
which has been exaggerated at last into a 
most wonderful and extraordinary state- 
ment, is one which I certainly have been 
surprised to hear. The statement is, that 
the present Government have only accepted 
office because the Queen was without a 
Government, and that they could not leave 
Her Majesty without servants to conduct 
the public business of the country. Why, 
Sir, it is a notorious fact that for years 
they have been endeavouring to supplant 
the late Government; that they have been 
almost unscrupulous as to the means, and 
that they omitted no opportunity by which 
they could place themselves in the situ- 
ations they now hold; and be it remarked 
that they did not satisfy themselves, as 
formerly, with making direct Motions in 
this House by Members of their own party, 
by which they could obtain fairly the sense 
of this House as to a great public question 
—and a great public question I will admit 
it to be, whether in the first place the 
Acts which established free trade were 
wise and politic Acts, and in the next 
place whether they had been carried into 
effect cruelly and unjustly; but I cannot, 
and far be it from me to dispute the right 
of any number of Members of the House 
to oppose the Government on that ground 
—but they took advantage of any oppor- 
tunity, of any occasion in which any Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons differed with 
the Government, to come down and swell 
the ranks of the opponents of the Govern- 
ment. It was in this way that, without 
agreeing with the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose (Mr. Hume), totally disagreeing with 
him when he said he wished for a per- 
petual income tax, and to lay the ground 
for the remission of the income tax, they 
came down to this House to support him 
in order to inflict a blow on the Govern- 
ment of that day. What was their course 
at the commencement of the present Ses- 
sion? Did they refrain from any attack 
on the Government? Did they confine 
themselves to weapons of legitimate war- 
fare? Did they not use poisoned arrows 
for the purpose of attacking the late Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland? Had they not a 
Motion of which they had given notice for 
the very next week, which was a vote of 
want of confidence in the Government ? 
And, after this, can they pretend they 
were surprised when they were asked to 
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take office, or that they were asked to take 
office on any other ground but because 
they had made a successful opposition to 
the Government. Upon the very occasion 
on which the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton (Viscount Palmerston) refused to 
the Government of the day leave to bring 
in a Bill with respect to the Militia—as 
upon the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Montrose—they came down, without any 
regard to the subject, without any opinion 
with respect to it—[*‘ No, no!’’]—I believe 
myself without any opinion with respect to 
that subject, and they took the unusual 
course of refusing to the Minister leave to 
bring in a Bill with respect to the Militia. 
I own I am surprised that, after that 
course, they should make an allegation 
that they only accepted office because the 
Queen was left without a Government. 
Upon that very night they took pains to 
collect Members in order to defeat Minis- 
ters; and they were most active in collect- 
ing Members for that purpose. Well, Sir, 
what I felt on that subject was this: it 
is the duty of the Prime Minister of this 
country to superintend the whole of the 
important questions that relate to foreign 
affairs, to the colonies, and to the do- 
mestic affairs of this country, and to all 
questions with respect to the revenue 
and other departments of the country 
that are of importance; but I felt it 
would be impossible for me, if I were to 
be liable to those continual attacks in this 
House, and if the Government was to be 
degraded by those occasional defeats which 
must follow from the course adopted to 
take the House by surprise—I felt, I say, 
it would be impossible for me to give that 
due attention to subjects of great concern 
to the public which it was my duty to give. 
I felt, therefore, if I were not driven out 
of office, I should be worried out of it by 
Gentlemen in opposition; and then, indeed, 
after all this conduct, to come forward and 
say they only accepted office because the 
Queen was without a Government, I own 
does appear to me to be a false pretence, 
because their Parliamentary position was 
a perfectly constitutional one. They had 
whe to say the policy of the late Govern- 
ment was injurious to the country, and 
that they wished to prevent them from 
continuing that course; and, for my own 
part, I have no objection to hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, if that policy was ¢onsidered 
injurious to the country, fairly oecupying 
the places they do; and I think the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex 
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chequer is fully entitled to the eminence 
he now enjoys, for the great talents he has 
displayed, and the manner in which he has 
conducted the business of his party in this 
House. But with respect to the position 
in which I now stand—and I must say, 
also, the position in which I stood when I 
quitted oftice—it has been entirely altered 
in consequence of the speech said to have 
been delivered on the 27th of February by 
the Earl of Derby. I have here a pam- 

hlet which purports to be a speech of the 

arl of Derby, and I have no doubt that 
the Earl of Derby did deliver a speech of 
that nature. Now, in what position does 
that speech place the Government, and in 
what position does the right hon, Gentle- 
man place them now? The Prime Min- 
ister says, ye! cannot propose measures to 
the present Parliament, because I should 
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be in a minority.”” That is not an un- 
usual position; but Ministers who have | 
said that have usually said, “‘ It is impos- | 
sible for me to propose those measures | 
with any prospect of success in the present | 
Parliament. I must advise the Crown to 
call another Parliament, and to that Par- | 
liament I must submit the measures [I | 
think right for the country.’’ But the pro- | 
position of the noble Lord at the head of | 
the Government, and the proposition of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to-night, is this, ‘“‘ We 
are in a minority; we mean to conduct the 
whole business of the country with that 
minority; we mean to go through the 
Session; and when the Session is over, we 
mean to exercise our own discretion whe- 
ther we shall dissolve Parliament or not: it 
may, perhaps, be dissolved in December, 
and then we shall propound the measures we 
think necessary.”” Why, Sir, in such a po- 
sition as this, I must ask if it was unconsti- 
tutional in me, asI thought it would have 
been, to have held office with an uncertain 
majority, can it be constitutional in them 
to hold office declaring themselves in a 
minority ? It appears to me, I own, that 
there is no constitutional precedent, that 
there can be no constitutional precedent, 
for such conduct as this; and, then, all 
matters of a party or controversial na- 
ture are to be laid aside. We are to be 
allowed to discuss the Bill for the disfran- 
chisement of St. Albans, which my right 
hon. Friend the late Secretary for the 
Home Department introduced, and which 
the present right hon. Secretary for the 
Home Department has continued, and 





upon which, therefore, it is not likely there 
Lord John Russell 
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will be any difference of opinion; and we 
are to be at liberty to discuss the measure 
with respect to Chancery Reform—a sub- 


ject upon which the late Government 


adopted the Report of the Commission, and 
upon which they had directed a gentleman 
competent for the purpose to pre and 
or ee a measure to be laid before Par- 
liament. And again upon that, therefore, 
there can be little difference of opinion; 
but upon that question in which the eoun- 
try is interested, upon which my hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. C. Villiers) put his legitimate ques- 
tion ; that question—what is to be the 
price of food of the people—that question, 
whether there is to be a fixed duty laid on 
corn—a tax of which, by the researches of 
all scientific men, 5-6ths will be paid to 
the landlords and only 1-6th to the Exche- 
quer—if we ask anything about it, we are 
to be told that next February we shall 
learn something about it, but at present 
our mouths must be closed, and we must 
not presume to put such a question. In 
the same manner, with regard to our colo- 
nial interests, our navigation and shipping 
interests—all these matters are to be sus- 
pended till next February, and then the 
country is to be asked some question on 
which we scarcely get a hint from the 
right hon. Gentleman. The right hon, 
Gentleman repeated, three or four times, 
that he would frankly and fairly answer 
the question of my hon. Friend (Mr. C. 
Villiers); but, assuring us of his frankness 
and fairness, he constantly disappointed it, 
and refused to give any answer to the 
question of my hon. Friend—very differ- 
ent, indeed, from his speech in Bucking- 
hamshire, in which a fixed duty was pro- 
mised to the agricultural party, at least so 
the right hon. Gentleman is reported to 
have said; but the right hon. Gentleman 
says, ‘‘we do not preclude ourselves from 
proposing a fixed duty on corn.” 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: No, no! 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: Well, then, 
the report of the hon. Gentleman’s speech 
is erroneous. Does he now say he did not 
recommend it ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tas EXCHE- 
QUER: I said that a fixed duty was re- 
commended by Mr. M‘Culloch and other 

itical economists. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I know that; 
but I do not think the right hon. Gentle- 
man quoted that part of Mr. M‘Culloch’s 
book in which he said that the time was 
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past for that, and that nothing could be 


more unconstitutional than such a 
ition at the present day. That part of 
r. M‘Culloch’s opinion was sunk; but 
the other part, as I thought, and read in 
three or four different reports, in three or 
four different newspapers, seemed to be 
adopted by the right hon. Gentleman, and 
as I read it, he said, ‘‘ That is the easiest 
= of giving relief to the agriculturists, 
and, therefore, we shall propose it; but if 
that mode fails, we shall propose a mode 
more costly and expensive.’ But now it 
appears the whole matter is to be involved 
in this mystery—that we are to sit here 
discussing Chancery Reform and sanitary 
measures until the usual time for ending 
the Session, and then we are to be pro- 
rogued; and some time in September, 
when the registrations have been duly 
looked into, and the benefit from the al- 
teration in the elections ascertained, then 
Parliament is to be dissolved, and every 
agricultural Member is to be set at liberty to 
go to his constituents and say, ‘‘ I am for 
protection, and if you support me we shall 
have from the Government protective du- 
ties;’’ and every Member of a town con- 
stituency will be at liberty to say, ‘* The 
Government have, in fact, given up pro- 
tection; they do not like to say it at pre- 
sent; until the new Parliament is assem- 
bled they will not bind their agricultural 
friends, but we shall find that the Free- 
traders in Parliament are the great ma- 
jority, and the Prime Minister of the 
Crown will be as good a Free-trader as 
any other Member of Parliament;”’ and 
this, Sir, is put upon the House under the 
pretence of constitutional government. I 
verily believe there never was such a delu- 
sion attempted to be practised upon a peo- 
ple, and least of all upon such a people as 
the people of England. I am told this is 
to be referred to the intelligent portion of 
the people of England. Upon this subject 
the whole community is intelligent. It is 
@ question which now every one under- 
stands. Ten years ago, when there was 
a dissolution in 1841, it was not under- 
stood; but the whole people of the country 
understand it now. They know what it 
means—they know it means the addition 
of something—whatever it may be—ld., 
$4.,4d.—or whatever it may be, to the 
price of their loaf—and that that tax is 
to go in the main part to the landlords of 
this country. That is perfectly under- 
stood. It requires no greater intelligence 
than all the labourers of this country 
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possess. They do understand it; and they 
require to know, and the community at 
large requires to know, whether the policy 
of the Government is to impose that tax or 
to abandon it. But to that plain question 
we can obtain no answer. We are to be 
left entirely in the dark. And then the 
right hon. Gentleman tells me there is a 
change in the opinion I held when I was 
in Her Majesty’s Councils, in which I said 
I would not advise Her Majesty to dissolve 
Parliament. There were two circum- 
stances at that time: one was, that if we 
had dissolved Parliament at that time we 
should have been liable to the objection 
stated by Sir Robert Peel in 1846—that 
it would have been using the prerogative 
of the Crown— it would have been so under- 
stood and represented—in order to main- 
tain a party in power, apd that that was 
not a legitimate use of the prerogative of 
the Crown. In the next place, it would 
have been dissolving Parliament before 
the supplies for the Army and Navy, and 
before the Mutiny Bill, had passed; and in 
the state of affairs generally I did not 
think it wise to advise the Crown to take 
such a step. I should say even now, after 
the Mutiny Bill has passed, that a dissolu- 
tion would be accompanied with the greatest 
inconvenience, and with a great delay of 
the public business; but if Gentlemen were 
so exceedingly anxious the public business 
should be proceeded with—if they were so 
anxious for the disfranchisement of St. 
Albans, and the passing of Chancery Re- 
form, they had nothing to do but to leave 
the late Government unmolested, and those 
measures would have passed—they might 
have been perfectly secure to have had 
those measures passed in the course of the 
Session if they had been harmonious and 
had agreed not to attack Ministers. But 
there are other matters to which I am 
bound to allude, because the whole policy 
of the late Government with respect to 
these matters of commercial policy has 
been assailed, and one Member of the 
Government after another has proclaimed 
that it is the object of the present Minis- 
ters to overturn that policy, or to mitigate 
the evils which they assert have arisen 
from it. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade calls it, 
in short, acting in direct contradiction to 
the policy of Sir Robert Peel, and which 
has been continued by us. Now, I wish 
to show to the House the matters in which 
we have followed up that policy, and that 
that policy has produced in our hands 
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f paeere results beneficial to the country. 
am obliged to refer to some papers which 
will show the House that, with regard to 
those particular measures, we have ob- 
tained results which ought to be satisfac- 
tory to the country. In the first place, 
when we left office there was a surplus re- 
venue of about 2,700,000/.; and the sum 
applied as a sinking fund in the course of 
last year amounted to about 2,800,0000. 
So much for revenue. The state of public 
eredit was unusually high, and the taxes 
which had been reduced during our ad- 
ministration to an amount of 4,000,000/. 
had not diminished the general revenue 
of the country. The taxes, in particular, 
with regard to one branch of the re- 
venue—namely, the Excise, had increased 
so much that, after taking away by Sir 
Robert Peel’s ,repeal of the glass duty, 
and ours of the brick duty, 1,080,000/. 
of revenue, there was an increase of 
the excise of last year over the excise of 
1844. In 1844 the excise duty was 
14,450,0007.; in 1851 it was 15,865,000/., 
showing an increase of 1,415,000/. in only 
seven years. Now, with regard to the 
export of manufactures during the time 
we were in office, they increased from 
57,000,000/. to 74,000,0001., implying an 
increase of native industry and capital, and 
thereby implying just the contrary of what 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster had again stated 
—namely, that industry and capital had 
diminished. But there are three subjects 
particularly which show the fairness of the 
policy adopted by Sir Robert Peel. We 
proposed an alteration in the duty on 
Sugar, by which those duties were very 
much reduced; and the increase of con- 
sumption has been such that, whereas in 
1845 the sugar imported for consumption 
was 244,000 tons, in 1851 it was 329,000 
tons. With regard to colonial sugar, the 
importation ought, according to the sup- 
position of the right hon. Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, to have fallen off 
considerably; but the imports, which in 
1845 were 244,000 tons, were, in 1851, 
281,000 tons, being an increase of 37,000 
tons. We also made some alterations with 
regard to timberand there has been an 
increase of imports from 1,307,000 loads 
in 1843, to 2,037,000 loads in 1851. 
Another great change we introduced was 
the change with respect to the navigation 
laws, and we have found that there has 
been a very large increase indeed in the 
number of British ships since that change 
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was made. In 1848 the tonnage of our 
shipping was 4,052,000 tons; last year it 
was 4,200,000 tons. In 1848 the number 
of seamen employed was 236,000; Jast 
year the number had increased to 240,000. 
Now let us see whether any such dangers 
as those mentioned by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of Con- 
trol have been incurred by that alteration, 
I conceive that the mischief would arise 
only in two ways—either by the diminu- 
tion of British shipping, or by the increase 
of the shipping of some particular foreign 
State, in such a manner as to make that 
foreign State a dangerous rival to this 
country. Now, neither of these conse- 
quences has occurred. I find, on looking 
over the number of ships, that 18,205 be- 
longing to the United Kingdom cleared 
out, against 305 belonging to Russia, 
2,286 belonging to France, and 946 be- 
longing to the United States; and those 
are the only Powers which can be looked 
upon as dangerous rivals to us with regard 
to navigation. While, however, there has 
undoubtedly been an immense increase in 
the tonnage of British ships, there has 
been a much larger increase, taken alto- 
gether, in the tonnage of foreign ships; 
but that, so far from being a disadvantage, 
proves only an increase in the trade of the 
kingdom. It proves that persons who im- 
port into this country raw materials for 
manufacture, articles of food, or whatever 
else, obtain ships at a cheaper rate of 
freight, and with greater readiness, than 
before the alteration of the navigation 
laws. Now, what, in fact, was that navi- 
gation law to which so much importance 
is attached, and which even Adam Smith 
was disposed to defend, as the least objec- 
tionable of our commercial regulations? 
Any one who looks to the history of the 
Navigation Act will see that it was an act 
of vengeance against the States of Holland 
—that it was an act of political rivalry, in- 
tended to prevent the States of Holland 
from obtaining the carrying trade of the 
world, and thereby being enabled to be- 
come a greater naval Power than England. 
Of late years, then, when no such object 
was attempted, and when that old policy 
was consequently unnecessary, it was fit to 
repeal the navigation laws, and by that 
repeal we have not incurred in any degree 
that danger against which Cromwell thought 
it necessary to guard. The hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. C. Villiers) has 
truly said that under these measures the 
country has flourished to an extent that 
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was before unknown; that rot has 
there been an immense increase in the ex- 

rt of manufactures, that not only has 
the number of ships enormously increased, 
that not only has the consumption of arti- 
cles of food increased to a degree that no 
man expected, but that the people at large 
have been in a state of comfort sad welfare 
which they never attained before. Now it 
is, as I understand, the purpose of the 
present Government to reverse that. — 
That is stated obscurely and mysteriously 
in the speeches of the Members of the 
Cabinet. But it is stated clearly and deci- 
dedly by the right hon. Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. He has said plainly 
—and I thank him for the announcement— 
that it is the Earl of Derby’s sincere desire 
to reverse that financial and commercial 
policy which has been so injurious to native 
industry and capital of late years. Now, 
my belief is just the reverse. I am sin- 
cerely desirous to maintain that policy, 
which has been so beneficial to native in- 
dustry and to native capital. I therefore 
do not cloak my meaning in words when I 
say that I mean to oppose any attempt to 
reimpose a duty on corn, whether for the 
purpose of protection or revenue. That is, 
at least, a plain declaration. These are 
words which cannot be mistaken; and I 
think, with the present Government in 
power, it does behove us to endeavour 
to obtain a clear decision upon that 
subject. If the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite refuses, as I think he has a 
right to refuse, to defer to the decision of 
the present Parliament, as one that was 
chosen favourable to free trade, I think he 
is bound not to delay until next February 
submitting this question to the country. 
I think it must be to the interest of all 
parties—the interest of every person en- 
gaged in trade and commerce—to obtain a 
solution of the question. I think it is like- 
wise the interest of every person engaged 
in agriculture. I said many years ago, 
and I remember that the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Stamford (Mr. Herries) declared 
himself surprised at the assertion, that I 
believed protection was the bane of agri- 
culture. I think we have had proof of 
the truth of that assertion since. I did 
not say that protection was injurious to 
particular farmers, or to those who did not 
well cultivate the soil; but I said I thought 
agriculture in general was injured by it; 
and since the abolition of that protection 
we have seen greater advances made in 
measures for improving the agriculture of 
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the country, and increasing production, 
than we had ever seen before. My belief, 
therefore, is, that there never was a sys- 
tem introduced which tended more to the 
benefit of the people of this country than 
that commercial policy which, since 1842, 
has been placed u ee Statute-book. 
It is a commercial policy in agreement 
with all the deductions Taf science, in 
agreement with all the aspirations of men 
derirous to see a free intercourse between 
the nations of the world. If you main- 
tain that policy, you will go on to ftourish, 
But, observe, it is not a question that can 
be constantly suspended. It is a living 
and active principle; and, therefore, last 
year, although, after abolishing the win- 
dow tax we had only a small surplus left, . 
we acted upon the same: principle upon 
which the Corn Laws had been abolished, 
and upon which differential duties had 
been repealed, and we repealed the diffe- 
rential duty on coffee, and very much re- 
duced that upon timber. That was pro- 
ceeding, according to our sense, upon the 
same principle as before. But if there is 
a surplus of revenue this year, a question 
may arise which we can hardly refuse to 
diseuss—What shall be the disposal of 
that surplus? Then, if we say, a8 we 
shall be inclined to say, ‘‘ Continue to give 
activity to those principles which you have 
found so beneficial,’ the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite may say, ‘‘Oh! but we 
are not Ministers for that purpose. Ques- 
tions of commerce—questions of trade— 
questions of finance—these are questions 
with which we are incompetent to deal. 
They are controversial questions, and they 
must be suspended till next year.”” Why, 
I ask again, is this the interest of the 
country? Can it be the interest of the 
country that you shall have no decision 
one way or the other? On the contrary, is 
it not the interest of every one that you 
should propose, either to this or to another 
Parliament, such measures as you conceive 
necessary for redressing the evils now suf- 
fered by the landed interest, by the ship- 
ping interest, and by the colonial interest ? 
We shall then have an opportunity, in vin- 
dication of our principle, of contending 
that not only all that has been done ought 
to be maintained, but that the same sys- 
tem ought to be extended and carried fur- 
ther. Entertaining these views, I have 
been greatly surprised at the declaration 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite. I 
believe no Minister of the Crown ever stood 
in the position in which he stands, I be- 
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lieve that no Minister of the Crown ever 
stood in the position of saying—‘ I have 
great measures in eontemplation— 
sures whieh will relieve the landed interest 
from cruelty and injustice—which will re- 
lieve the colonial interest from the ruin to 
which it is fast hastening—which will re- 
lieve the shipping interest from the compe- 
tition under which it is now suffering—but 
I shall not submit to Parliament those 
measures. I will not call a new Parliament 
to submit those measures to them, but I 
will continue to govern in a minority, re- 
lying that the House of Commons will not 
only have forbearance towards us, but that 
they will be ready to injure the country 
for our behalf.”” Why, Sir, the course 
which the present Ministry pursue, while 
it is the one most convenient to them- 
selves, is the one most inconvenient to the 
country. If they can obtain from this 
time till February next, without professing 
any principles, but endeavouring to get to- 
gether, by one means or another, a ma- 
jority for the next Parliament, undoubtedly 
that is a great advantage to them; but 
the whole country is, in the meantime, to 
be kept in suspense. No merchant is to 
know whether he can order a cargo of corn 
for the spring of next year; no manufac- 
turer can know whether he may have a 
market for his manufactured goods; no 
farmer can settle with his landlord the 
terms upon which his rent is to be fixed; 
all this, too, for the convenience alone of 
right hon. and hon.Gentlemen opposite, in 
order to promote whose interests we are to 
sacrifice all the great and permanent in- 
terests of the country. 

Mr. HERRIRS said, after having lis- 
tened to the speech of the noble Lord, 
who had just resumed his seat, he was 
somewhat at a loss to know what was its 
object. For what purpose had that de- 
bate been got up? For what purpose, he 
repeated? Why, it could not be forgotten 
that immediately after the dissolution of 
the Whig Administration, a somewhat 
pompous and sententious announcement 
was made that it was intended to submit a 
Motion which would bind that House to 
an adherence to that system of policy 
which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. C. Villiers) 
who gave the notice had been mainly in- 
strumental in establishing. Now he ask- 
ed why did not the hon. Gentleman then 
make that Motion? Why had he not 
tried the temper of the House of Com- 


mons on the question which he had so 
boldly announced? Why, he had shrank 
Lord John Russell 
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from it, and, imstead, questions had been 
asked, to which questions answers as 
distinct as the cireumstances of the 
time would permit had already been 
given by his right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Looking at 
what had been said by the noble Lerd, it 
could not be said that any sati 

answer had been given to the question put 
to him by his (Mr. Herries’) right hon. 
Friend. The noble Lord had been asked 
on his side to declare what was to be the 
conduct and policy of the Opposition under 
existing cireumstances. Had the noble 
Lord informed them what would be the 
conduct of the Opposition? He believed 
the House had obtained very little infor- 
mation from the speech of the noble Lord, 
and could not very well tell what = to 
be the policy of the Opposition. 

had, in fact, learned nothing from rs 
noble Lord’s speech, but that he would 
oppose any attempt to reimpose any of 
those duties which had been removed un- 
der the system called free trade. Was 
that the manner in which the Opposition 
was to be conducted? The effect that 
had been produced upon th< conflicting 
parties opposite by the change that had 
taken place in the position of the noble 
Lord, was not inconsiderable. For some 
time past the business of the country had 
been conducted by the late Administration 
relying upon parties with whom they were 
manifestly greatly at variance with regard 
to the principal points upon which their 
policy was regulated. They were by these 
parties imperfectly supported, and by them 
ultimately expelled from office. The no- 
ble Lord told them that it was owing to 
the continued pressure of opposition—it 
was ‘‘ the worrying”’ of that opposition— 
that had at last brought them beneath the 
thrust of the lance of the late Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, from which they col- 
lapsed at once. He wanted to know who 
gave the blow. Certainly not the hon. 
Gentlemen who sat with him (Mr. Herries) 
on that side of the House. He (Mr. 
Herries) had more than once had occasion 
to animadvert upon the singular spectacle 
of a Minister, night after night, attacked 
bp those upon whom he entirely relied for 
the maintenance of his Government; and, 
no doubt, it was owing to the want of 
support from an united party—for that was 
the worrying the noble Lord had experi- 
enced—that the noble Lord had ultimately 
yielded. Yet it seemed that the very first 
effect of a change of Ministry had been 
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an assembly at the ——- — 
of the ings at which a 
been lished, vod which had fed. to a 
new combination among the hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. It was stated that the 
pressure which had been put upon the 
noble Lord was owing to the basis of the 
tions of his Administration not being 
being sufficiently broad; and a declaration 
was made by the noble Lord, that it was 
not so broad as he might have wished, but 
that circumstances had arisen which would 
enable the reconstruction of the party, and 
ibly of the Government, upon a broader 
ary The projected alliance was of course 
intended to be with the portion of the 
House who advocate those extreme views 
and principles. These principles had been 
et at the last meeting of the 
House, and they were told what they 
might expect from the noble Lord in the 
extremity of that factious opposition, for 
he was bound to call it that. [*‘ Hear, 
hear!’’] He repeated the phrase, and he 
remembered the case of a gentleman who 
inquired what was meant by “ factious 
opposition;”’ and the answer was, ‘‘Wait till 
the Whigs are out of office, and you will 
know what ‘ factious opposition’ means.”’ 
The principles on which the new opposition 
were to proceed, were the ballot, universal 
suffrage, and the payment of Members of 
Parliament. He thought it right that the 
House and the country should know what 
their principles were. He should not cer- 
tainly have risen were it not that he had 
been repeatedly called upon by the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. C. Villiers) who had moved 
nothing, and by the noble Lord who had 
last spoken; and having been challenged 
to substantiate the statements he had made 
in another place at his recent election, 
that the effeet of the repeal of the Navi- 
gation Laws upon the shipping and com- 
merce of the country had been even more 
disastrous than he had anticipated—he 
should reply to these challenges as briefly 
as possible, and he should rely upon the 
result of the measure from the returns 
that were presented by the Government, 
He should put his statement in the smal- 
lest possible compass, in order that the 
House might more clearly understand it, 
instead of encumbering them with a great 
number of figures. He had maintained 
that the result of the repeal of the Navi- 
gation Laws would throw a large portion 
of the carrying trade of the country into 
the hands of the foreigner. It had, of 
tourse, always been acknowledged that 
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they would not maintain these Navigation 
- without having to pay some increased 
freight for their goods; that if they ad- 
ee ee 
which they previously enjoyed the 
exclusive right to carry, they would have 
lower freights. In conducting the oppo- 
sition—very unworthily, he must say—to 
the repeal of these laws, he had uniformly 
admitted that the result would be that 
they would have cheaper freights; but he 
contended that, in a national point of view 
it was still more important that the inte- 
rests of their commercial marine should be 
protected. Two years had now ela 
since the of these Navigation Laws, 
and in the first year after the 

had been told by the late President of the 
Board of Trade, with great complacency, 
that there were 91 ships building in the 
port of Sunderland in 1850, whereas there 
were only 90 ships building in the year 
1849. He (Mr. Herries) had already 
pointed out the effect, during the two 
years just elapsed, as regarded British and 
foreign shipping, although he ought te 
premise what he had to say by stating 
that it had been communicated to him on a 
former occasion, that the traffic inward 
was to be relied upon rather than the ton- 
nage outward; but he had been met by 
parties saying, ‘That will not do; you 
have no right to say that the inward ton- 
nage is a better foundation for your calcu- 
lations.” He should not, therefore, rely 
upon it; he would take both the inward 
and the outward tonnage, and give them 
the result of both, and it would be found 
that they fully verified his predictions that 
the repeal of the Navigation Laws would 
prove injurious to British shipping. The 
tonnage of British vessels inwards in 1849 
was 4,390,000 tons (he would not state 
the hundreds). In 1851, the tonnage im- 
wards was 4,388,000 tons, showing a 
trifling diminution, which he would not 
rely upon if it stood by itself; but they 
must remember that upon a comparison of 
a series of years, in all of them there had 
been a considerable progressive increase. 
In that year there had been no increase, 
but a diminution. Then take the ease of 
foreign shipping. The foreign tonnage 
entered inwards in the year 1849 was 
1,681,000 tons; the — ton en- 
tered inwards in 1851 was 2,600, tons; 
The rate of increase of British shipping 
was nothing, but rather the other way; 
but in the foreign shipping there had 
been an increase of 54 per cent. The 
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outward of British shipping in 
1849 was 3,762,000—the outward ton- 
of British shipping in 1851 was 
4,147,000 tons, being an increase of 
384,000 tons. Now, with re to the 
foreign outwards. The tonnage in 1849 was 
1,656,000 tons; and in 1851 the amount 
was 2,336,000 tons, being an augmenta- 
tion in that short timé of 40 per cent. As 
regarded the whole of the British shipping, 
the tonnage inwards and outwards was 
in ‘1849 8,152,000 tons, and in 1851 
8,535,000 tons, being equal to an increase 
of about 4? per cent. The foreign ship- 
ing amounted in the whole in 1849 to 
,348,000 tons, and in 1851 to 4,936,000, 
being an augmentation of 1,588,000 tons. 
While altogether, outwards and inwards, 
the British shipping had increased 4? per 
cent, the foreign had increased no less 
than 47 per cent. That was the simple 
result of the returns that had been laid 
upon the table of that House; and he 
asked the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) 
whether he was prepared to say that was 
a favourable or a satisfactory state for the 
shipping interests of this country? Let 
them look at the slight increase that had 
taken place in the British shipping during 
these two years, in the face of the uniform 
large progressive increase of British ship- 
ping in former years, and compare it with 
the very large increase that had taken place 
in the amount of foreign shipping. It was 
not necessary to disguise the fact that, for 
the sake of having their goods carried some- 
what cheaper, they had given them up to 
be carried by the foreigner. In that way 
some classes had been benefited at the ex- 
nse of the great shipping and maritime 
interests of the country. He thought 
there were national considerations involved 
in the maintenance of the Navigation 
Laws much higher than the mere saving 
of freight. He should like to know what 
was the amount of the American and other 
foreign shipping now loading in the ports 
of India and China for this country. He 
had returns in his hand; they were not 
official, certainly, but he had every reason 
to believe they were correct. There was, 
he believed, no doubt that there were at 
least seventy-eight ships, of which he had 
a list, some of them of the very largest 
tonnage, and forty-nine of them of very 
considerable tonnage, all loading at that 
time in the Indian and Chinese ports, to 
bring goods to England; while their own 
ships, which were formerly, before the 
ehange, able to obtain 6/. or 7/. per ton, 
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were now offering for 30s. to 40s. The 
American vessels were, in fact, taking all 
that trade out of their hands—they made a 
sort of double voyage, by means of which 
the low freights were made remunerating, 
touching first at California, and then pro- 
ceeding to India and China. Looking at 
the whole of the case, he ventured to as- 
sert that the effect of the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws was even more prejudi- 
cial to British industry than had been an- 
ticipated. He had stated, and he believed, 
that such was the case, that the arrange- 
ment was one that could not now be easil 
changed. They could not readily get bac 
the advantages which they had so incau- 
tiously and imprudently thrown away. 
They might have accompanied the change 
by many countervailing advantages if they 
had proceeded judiciously; but the time 
was now gone by, and it was impossible to 
get them back. Why had they not imi- 
tated the example of the French, who had 
established a system of differential duties, 
so that goods imported in French ships 
paid six francs per ton, and those imported 
in foreign ships paid thirteen francs? He 
believed that he had vindicated. all that he 
had predicted with regard to the injurious 
results of the repeal of those laws. But 
it was said, on the other side, at all events 
this new policy had produced a vast in- 
crease in the export trade of the country. 
Why, nobody denied that; but he contend- 
ed that the increase of the exports proved 
nothing in favour of the new system. He 
had himself in the course of last Session 
shown that the augmentation of the ex- 
ports had taken place without the inter- 
vention of free trade at former periods. In 
the years 1836 and 1837 there had been a 
large increase in the amount of the ex- 
rts, and again in the years 1838 and 
839, showing that at those antecedent 
periods there had been a much larger in- 
crease than had taken place under the 
system of free trade. He should be the 
last person in that House to deny that the 
country was at present in a state of pros- 
perity. He admitted that such was the 
fact—he admitted that the labouring 
classes on the whole were in a better con- 
dition than at former periods, but he was 
not convinced that was by any means the 
result of free trade; but would the noble 
Lord or hon. Gentlemen opposite venture 
to assert that the agricultural classes were 
in a state of prosperity? Was their con- 
dition a very favourable one? It: could 
not be said that the tenant-farmers and 
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landowners were prospering. The noble 
Lord and hon. Gentlemen ite could 
not deny that which Her Majesty had de- 
clared in two Speeches from the Throne; 
but he believed the noble Lord was of 
opinion that Protection would not remedy 
that state of things, and that it was, in 
fact, of no advantage to the protected. 
Look at the more prudent and judicious 
conduct of the nations of the Continent. 
They were aware that the British could 
manufacture more cheaply than them- 
selves, but they were very properly protec- 
tive of their own industry, and imposed 
heavy duties upon British manufactures. 
If the States of the Zollverein were not 
protective of each other’s interests, did 
they not believe that British manufactures 
would have ere this swept away the native 
manufactures ? The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
C. Villiers) had stated that a duty of 5s. 
per quarter on corn would, according to 
the evidence of a person who had given 
much attention to the subject, probably 
raise the price 2s. per quarter; and for 2s. 
@ quarter, such a variation as occurred in 
the course of a market-day, the late Admin- 
istration were determined to urge on a war 
of opposition against the Government on 
the part of those by whom they had them- 
selves been paralysed when in office. He 
had been induced to rise and offer these 
few observations to the House, in conse- 

uence of the remarks made by the hon. 

entleman the Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton, and the noble Lord who had last 
spoken. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM: Sir, I have 
not risen, following the right hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down, with the in- 
tention to go at large into the statis- 
tics of the question he has raised with re- 
spect to the Navigation Laws; but I rise, 
Sir, in consequence of the challenge thrown 
out by the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, with respect to 
that opposition which he anticipated I am 
about to offer to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment; and before I answer that challenge 
I must be permitted to congratulate the 
House and the country on certain ad- 
missions which the right hon. Gentle- 
mau the President of the Board of Control 
has just made. He says that, on the 
whole, the country is in a state of great 
prosperity. He admits the working classes 
are satisfied, contented, and well employ- 
éd; and though he does not trace that 
contentment and. employment to the finan- 
cial policy which has been adopted for the 
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last six years, yet he admits the fact 
broadly and distinetly. Now, Sir, I am 
about to explain to the House the view 
which I venture to take in the i 
crisis of public affairs. I am not disposed 
to enter into any factious ition to Her 
Majesty’s Government, for I do think that 
in the present circumstances of the country 
it does become this House, without the 
slightest tinge of party feeling, dispassion- 
ately to consider the amount of force 
which ought to be provided for the protec- 
tion of this country both by sea and by 
land—to enter into that subject in Com- 
mittee of Supply, and proceed to vote the 
requisite estimates, and also to pass the 
Mutiny Act. But, Sir, I am bound to 
say that I do think the Ne now at 
issue—infinitesimally small as I believe 
the right hon. Gentleman said it was—is 
as important a question as ever was raised 
in a deliberative assembly, and one which, 
I believe, intimately affects the welfare 
and well-being of the great body of the 
people in this country. Now, Sir, it is 
not a question of a 5s. duty, nor a 7s. duty 
on corn; but the question really at issue 
is, will you reverse an entire policy—a 
policy, the results of which, by the ex- 
amples admitted, and by whatever tests 
you choose to try it, far exceed the most 
sanguine expectations formed by its au- 
thors and supporters. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer asked, I think, what was the bond 
of the opposition which he saw arising to 
the present Government. Now, I certainly 
was not prepared to find the right hon. 
Gentleman chary as to weapons of attack, 
or fastidious as to combinations to be 
formed, when there is reason to suspect 
an ‘organised hypocrisy.” It is neces- 
sary, however, that we should come to a 
clear understanding with respect to the 
intentions of Her Majesty’s Ministers; 
but although I think my hon. Friend the 
Member for ee (Mr. C. Vil- 
liers) was quite justified in putting the 
question at the period and in the man- 
ner in which he has put it, I, for my 
part, am bound to say that I have no 
doubt whatever with respect to the in- 
tentions of Her Majesty’s Government, 
in regard to the policy which they medi- 
tate, if they only can accomplish it. On 
this House and on the country it depends, 
of course, whether they shall succeed in 
accomplishing their pw ; but as to 
what that purpose is, I have no more’ 





doubt than that I have the honour of 
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addressing you, Sir, at this moment. It 
is not, however, from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who represents the Government in 
this House, that I seek for the explanations 
required by the eountry. 1 slated lath peer, 
having then listened to him when his pro- 
posed measures on the subject of agri- 
cultural relief seemed somewhat mystified, 
and his longuege not very perspicaous—l 
said then that I was forced to go to ano- 
ther House for explanations; and that 
there were Peers who stated explicitly— 
more explicitly, I was sorry to say, than 
the Members.of this House, who acted in 
combination with them—the purposes of 
the party not dimly shadowed forth — 
the purpose, first, of changing the Admin- 
istration, next of dissolving the Parlia- 
ment, and then of reimposing duties on im- 
ports, and, as one of those import duties, 
re-establishing a corn law. That is the 
solution which I gave of the intentions of 
the Protectionists when in opposition. I 
adhere to the same definition of their in- 
tentions now. I call upon them to deny it 
if they can. I say that they now have 
succeeded in one move—they have dis- 
placed the last Government, and possessed 
themselves of power. I repeat my belief 
that they do intend to dissolve Parliament 
for the purpose of imposing duties on im- 
ports, and, among those duties, one on 
corn, Now, do I state this opinion 
lightly? Will the House bear with me— 
for this is really a question of evidence, 
and we seem to have some difficulty here 
im ascertaining it? Now, I have had 
the satisfaction and pleasure of knowing 
the noble Earl at the head of the Govern- 
ment. intimately for many years; I have 
the most perfect reliance on his honour, and 
what he has stated, by that I am convinced 
he will abide, I will now, if the House 
will permit me, bring under its attention a 
series of avowals made with the utmost 
distinctness by the noble Earl who is now 
at the head of the Government; and I defy 
his Colleagues in this House to deny his in- 
tentions, or to wrest from its true mean- 
ing, and mystify, that which he has clearly 
stated. I will first refer to the statement 
of the noble Earl, made by him on the 
28th of February, 1851, when he had 
failed in his endeavour to form an Admin- 
istration. The speech to which I refer was 
one of great importance—I mean that 
Ps in which the noble Earl stated to 

House of Lords and to the country the 
causes of his failure, accompanying that 
statement with a frank declaration of the 
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licy which he would have adopted if he 
succeeded in forming a Government. 
Will the House bear with me while I read 
the principal portions in that speech whicly 
int to the poliey he has adopted? The 
arl of Derby says— 

“ Tt would be impossible for me, even if my con- 
victions were less strong than they are—it would 
be impossible for me, as an honest man, to take 
office without a full determination to deal with, 
that distress, and endeavour to apply to it, as » 
Minister, effective measures of relief.” [ 3 Han- 
sard, cxiv. 1007.] . . “ At the proper time”——. 


[Ministerial cheers.] Yes, but wait a mo- 
ment. The avowal does not stop there. He 
is perfectly explicit, and I shall convince 
hon. Gentlemen, who have laboured long 
to obtain what they term a remunerative 
price and justice to British agrieulture—~ 
& prospect which now seems so much 
nearer than at any other period—of the 
intention, on the part of the noble Earl, 
to consummate that which, during six 
years of incessant labour, they have toiled 
to accomplish :— 

“ At the proper time I shall not shrink from 
stating the specific measure which I would recom- 
mend, but I did state that I would not. take office 
on any other condition than that of eodeavouring, 
bona fide, to give effect to my own conviction of 
the necessity of legislating for the relief of that 
class of Her Majesty’s subjects. ... I will 
take this opportunity, therefore, of explaining to 
your Lordships, fairly and frankly, what are my 
views and intentions upon the subject of agricul- 
tural distress. . I say that, by imposing a 
moderate duty upon the importation of foreign 
corn, you might raise a very considerable revenue 
for the country, while you would not materially 
raise the existing price to the consumer ; but you 
would, by the acquisition of a duty of 1,500,000/., 
or 2,000,000/., enable the Government more ra- 
pidly to effect that object to which I have referred 
as of great advantage to the community at large— 
the extinetion of the income tax.” [3 Hansard, 
exiy. 1020.] 


Now, observe well that the noble Earl at 
the head of the Government contemplates 
ae from 1,500,000%. to 2,000, 4 
annually by a duty on corn. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, however, treated with scorn what 
was contemplated by the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton in C. Villiers), a duty of 
5s.; but in the face of this passage from 
the speech of the Premier F canaet well 
understand why he did so, A duty of 5s. 
would by no means raise even 1,500,0000. 
It must be a much heavier duty. The 
noble Earl goes on to say— 

“I do not hesitate, therefore, to say that, if i 
were found impracticable, as I think it would be, 
to effeet such a commutation of the system of 
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ar as to place all classes upon a perfect 
le i 
A severe comment this on the plan of his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
so often has this commutation of 
taxation, which the First Lord of the Trea- 
now declares to be an impracticable 
po retry “« Then, according to the best 
free trade authorities ’’ (such as Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch, I suppose, who was quoted at Buck- 
ingham the other day by the right hon. 
Gentleman), : 
— it is not adverse to the principles of free 
trade to impose, in favour of the class which is 
subjected to an undue share of burdens, counter- 
vailing duties to an amount sufficient to meet 
those burdens ; and I believe that by the imposi- 
tion of a moderate duty upon the import of corn 
and provisions you might raise such an amount of 
taxation as, at the end of the year after this—” 


(and this was spoken, be it remembered, in 
1851), 

“would enable the country altogether, and, 
trust, for ever, to abolish the income tax.” ... 
“ T express my frank opinion, that the question 
of protection, or, if you please, the question of 
the unrestricted import of provisions, is one which 
must be settled by the country, once and for ever, 
whenever an appeal is made to the country for its 
decision.” [3 Randevt exiv, 1020.] 


I say nothing can be more clear than this, 
The then Government has since been dis- 
placed; the noble Earl is at the head of 
affairs, and he seeks to restore a duty on 
imports and on corn, by means, in the first 
place, of a dissolution of Parliament. No- 
thing can be more plain, more candid. 
Then the noble Earl continues :— 

“ But until I see the expression of the feeling 

of the country, when I find that the present sys- 
tem is working an amount of evil far 
than was anticipated either by its friends or by 
its opponents—certainly greater than I antici- 
pated myself—I cannot, as an honest man, aban- 
don the attempt. to relieve the existing distress, 
by retracing the false step which has been taken, 
and to remedy the wrong done, by the imposition 
of a moderate import duty upon corn.” 
That was the admission which the Earl of 
Derby made when he explained the course 
he would have taken if he had been able 
to form a Government. Then he says— 

“ T feel that an apology is due to your Lord- 
ships, particularly upon such an occasion as this, 
for venturing to state incidentally, but I hope 
frankly, the views I entertain, and the policy 
which undoubtedly I should pursue.” [3 Han- 
sard, cxiv. 1321.] 

Now, that is the explanation of the First 
Lord of the Treasury. There is no hesi- 
tation about it, but a frank» declaration of 
his undoubted intention to pursue a certain 


line of policy. 








of the course ae ye 
to office, I should have ventured to recommend.” 
[3 Hansard, xiv. 1025.] 


Now, what is the use of inquiring in this 
House as to the intentions the Ministry 
after such an explicit statement from the 
head of the Government? You may sa 
that since this the opinions of the aes | 
Earl may have been modified; but I have 
the strongest declaration from him, on the 
very first day of the present Session, when 
the Address was moved in the House of 
Lords, to the same effeet as the I 
have just quoted. Will the 7 Hey vo 
with me while I proceed to give a few 
more quotations from the speech of the 
First Lord on this occasion, remembering 
that this is a matter resting solely on evi- 
dence like that I am endeavouring to bring 
forward ? I know perfectly well that every 
word which the noble Earl utters is in 
consonance with his intentions, and with 
the utmost perspicuity of language he has 
stated what those intentions are. Speak- 
ing in the other House on the 3rd. of 
February of the present year, on the Ad- 
dress, the noble Earl says— 

“ For the last three or four years the price of 
wheat has been falling in this country; and my 
belief now is, as it was some two or three years 
ago, that the production of wheat in this country, 
unless some alteration of the law shall take place, 
must diminish to an extent alarming, if net dan- 
gerous, to this country. My Lords, I donot look 
upon it as a matter of indifference that a large 
and increasing portion of our supplies should be 
imported from other countries, because, unless we 
are misinformed, a prohibition of exportation from 
these countries may not be distant or improbable. 
I am not convinced that the repeal of the corn 
laws may not lead to frequent fluetuations in 
price ; but I am confident that the effect of the 
repeal of these laws must be to render this coun- 
try more than ever dependent on foreign countries 
for its main supply of food. That, my Lords, is 
a state of things dangerous to this or to any 
country ; and I have not at all altered my opinion, 
that for the purpose of revenue, as well as the 
protection of native industry, it is desirable that 
agricultural produce should be included in the 
articles of im on which a revenue should be 
raised.” [3 Hansard, exix. 17, 18] 

The principle would, therefore, apparently 
be extended to cattle, and would include 
all those articles of provisions which my 
late lamented Friend, Sir Robert Peel, so 
earnestly strove to exempt from duties, so 
that at least the food of the e, what- 


ever else might be taxed, be. re+ 
lieved from taxation in every form. But 
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my right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) is 
himself a witness as to the line of policy 
which the present Government proposes. 
There is no disclosure of any secret in 
what I am about to remark; the noble 
Earl now at the head of the Government 
stated it himself when he explained the 
causes which had prevented, in 1851, the 
formation of a Ministry by him. At that 
time, when the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell) resigned, and the present First 
Lord of the Treasury attempted to form a 
Ministry, the whole arrangement was kept 
open pending the return of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) who was then 
upon the Continent. The Earl of Derby 
made to him on his return to England a 
proposal to join his Government. But 
what was the preliminary point? M 
right hon. Friend asked the noble Earl 
the question which we have asked in vain 
here—‘ What are your intentions on the 
subject of Protection?’’ The Earl of 
Derby said, ‘* My opinion is pronounced; 
I am quite decided in favour of duties on 
imports, and I am not prepared to say 
that corn should be excepted.”” My right 
hon. Friend, therefore, true to those prin- 
ciples which he had constantly advocated 
in reference to this question, said, ‘‘ That 
preliminary declaration is fatal to our 
union. I cannot consent to join your Ad- 
ministration.” So earnest was the Earl 
of Derby in adhering to the faith of his 
pledges, and so sincere in his opinion in 
favour of a reversal of a free-trade policy, 
that, though he had made the whole of 
his arrangements as to the formation of 
an Administration to depend upon the ad- 
hesion of my right hon. Friend, when he 
got that answer he abandoned the pro- 
ject, conceiving that success was not 
possible, and said ‘“‘I cannot form a 
Government without you.” I regret that 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiver- 
ton (Viscount Palmerston) is not in his 
yee to add his testimony; but unless 
am greatly deceived—I should have 
stated it in his presence, and he could 
have contradicted me, if I am misinformed 
—I am told, and I confidently believe, 
that the Earl of Derby had an interview, 
by the permission of Her Majesty, with 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
when the present .Administration was 
formed, within the last fortnight, and that 
he did propose to that noble Viscount 
that he should take part in the new 
Administration, and that the same ques- 
Sir J. Graham 
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tion which was put last year by my right 
hon. Friend the 1 Member for the eee 
sity of Oxford was put this year, and 
within the last fortnight, by the noble Vis- 
count—that the same question, I say, was 
put, and the same answer given. The 
noble Viscount then felt and knew it 
was as possible for the Exe to flow back- 
ward from the ocean, as for the corn 
laws to be repealed—and that it was im- 
possible for him to join the Administra- 
tion of the noble Earl. Well, but now I 
think by this time I have gone very far to 
prove my case. My reliance is implicit on 
the honour of the Earl of Derby. He told 
us plainly last year what his sentiments 
were; he gave abundant proof of his since- 
rity in his interview with the right hon. 
Member for the University of Oxford; he 
repeated it on the first day of the Session 
this year in his speech upon the Address; 
he again gave the same proof of his since- 
rity when he formed the present Govern- 
ment in his conference with the noble Lord 
(Viscount Palmerston); and again, within 
the last fortnight, in his place in the 
House of Lords, he has given the most 
perfect proof of his firm and unalterable 
intention to deal both with our commercial 
policy and with the Corn Laws. But now, 
Sir, I shall have recourse to other evidence. 
I do not know whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
easter is in his place. I have long known 
that right hon. Gentleman, and I know 
him to be a man of the highest honour and 
strictest integrity, who I do not believe 
would descend for a moment to palter with 
any question, and who with the most perfect 
frankness both in his address to his consti- 
tuents and his address on re-election stood 
firm in his adherence to protection, stating 
that he accepted office under the Adminis- 
tration of the Earl of Derby only “ from a 
conviction of his sincere ji to reverse 
that financial and commercial policy which 
has proved so injurious to native industry and 
capital.’’ But now it seems we must go to 
Lincolnshire for truth; itis not hidden there, 
but there only explicit declarations are given 
to us. Now, Sir, I have for a long time 
been an occupant of the back benches, and 
I was not sorry to see Gentlemen hitherto 
in the same position coming forward into 
official life—country Gentlemen .of good 
ability and understanding, trustworthy, and 
trusted with the representation of large 
bodies of constituents, their honour being 
undoubted, and their frank dealing to 
be altogether relied upon. .We will turn 
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once more to Lincolnshire, and see what 
was said by the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Poor Law Board (Sir J. 
Trollope). What did he remark to his 
constituents? Why, this— 


“ Twill state to you, in his own words, what 
Lord Derby said his future policy would be. From 
them you may gather, what every man must 
know, that this question does not rest with him 
or with the Administration. We can do no- 
thing unless backed by the constituencies of the 
empire,” 

This is most certainly the case; we have 
no quarrel on that point. If you frankly 
avow your policy, if you seek to bring it 
about by a dissolution, I do not deprecate 
a dissolution. On the contrary, before I 
sit down, I shall assign one or two 
reasons why we should press for a dis- 
solution without delay. Let us join issue 
on the question fairly, let us go to 
trial—and God defend the right! What 
does the right hon. President of the 
Poor Law Board say? He cites the pas- 
sage which I have already read, that the 
Earl of Derby could not as an honest man 
accept office unless he were prepared to 
reverse the financial and commercial po- 
liey of the country: the right hon. Gen- 
tleman then goes on to add—‘‘ Lord 
Derby thus refers the matter to the elec- 
tors of the empire. It must be deter- 
mined by them, and speedily.’”” Yes, and 
speedily, say I; let us have no hesitation, 
on delay. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
tinues—‘‘It is evident that the present 
Parliament cannot last long, and I think 
you will agree with me, that the sooner its 
services are dispensed with the better.’ 
But is this the feeling of the Government ? 
No, they have propositions for Chancery 
Reform; they have a Militia Bill; they have 
in view, not only the disfranchisement of 
St. Albans, but the enfranchisement of 
other places; and this does not look quite 
like dissolving Parliament ‘‘ speedily.” 
*I believe (the right hon. Gentleman 
added) this question will then be solved, 
and trust it will be set at rest for ever. 
We cannot afford to be always in collision 
with our fellow subjects.”” He then gives 
some most salutary advice to the owners 
of the soil. He says—‘‘ We must either 
have protection, or learn to live without it.”’ 
Now, I say to the Gentlemen opposite, in 
the words of my right hon. Friend, ‘‘ You 
cannot have protection, and you must 
learn to live without it.”” Then the right 
hon. Gentleman proceeds to show the 
agriculturists how they may live without 
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protection — ‘‘I know, if we try, that 
we shall have to turn our attention to 
the improvement of our estates, for where 
is the landowner who can say that more 
cannot be done?” I say there is in 
these right hon. Gentlemen perfect frank- 
ness and no guile—TI had almost said, 
here are Disraelites indeed. Now, Sir, 
comes a point to which I attach more 
than ordinary importance in a constitu- 
tional point of view. It was mooted by 
my noble Friend the Member for the city 
of London, and it is a question more 
pressing and more important than any 
other. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer denied that 
there had been an appeal ad misericordiam 
by the Government towards this House. 
Now, I differ altogether from him on this 
point. I had the pleasure of hearing the 
noble Earl at the head of the Government 
in a late speech of his when he said, ‘ I 
know that I am in an undoubted minority 
in the House of Commons, and I appeal 
therefore to the forbearance of that House.” 
I deny absolutely that in the whole course 
of our Parliamentary history such an ad- 
mission was ever made by any Minister, or 
that any such appeal for forbearance was 
ever asked. I challenge any Gentleman 
who does me the honour to follow me on 
this question, to point out where in our Par- 
liamentary history such an admission was 
ever made, or such a request preferred. I say 
that the homage due to our representative 
system is at variance with such a request. 1 
say that our representative system would be 
brought into disrepute if a Government so 
situated continued in office, or suffered Par- 
liament to sit, an hour longer than was ne- 
cessary to provide for the safety and de- 
fence of the country. What was the course 
taken by Mr. Pitt in that great struggle in 
1784? He only asked permission to pass the 
Mutiny Bill, and then he said he was ready 
todissolve. Mr. Pitt stated, ‘‘ Only give me 
the Mutiny Bill, and this House shall be 
dissolved forthwith.”” He said, on that oc- 
casion, that the confidence of the House 
of Commons is indispensable to every Ad- 
ministration. Well, what was the course 
pursued by Lord Grey in 1831, when my 
noble Friend (Lord John Russell) and I 
were his Colleagues? General Gascoigne 
beat us upon the Reform Bill—upon some 
question of mere secondary importance 
on the relative proportion of Members—L 
think on the diminution of the entire num- 
ber. General Gascoigne beat us, and forty- 
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vernment had tendered their resignations 
to His Majesty unless he were pleased to 
dissolve the Parliament. There is another 
instance. I was then opposed to my noble 
Friend (Lord J. Russell). It was that season 
well to be remembered, and pregnant with 
example, the year 1841. A vote of want 
of confidence was carried by my late right 
hon. Friend Sir Robert Peel, on Friday 
night. My noble Friend (Lord John Rus- 
sell) asked to have until Monday to con- 
sider the course he should take. He then 
came down to this House to move the Es- 
timates, which were not yet passed. The 
Army, Navy, and Ordnance Estimates 
were passed, but the Commissariat and 
Miscellaneous Estimates yet remained. He 
asked for a vote to enable him to go on for 
six months. [3 Hansard, lviii. 1260.] 
Upon that occasion Sir Robert Peel went 
through all the points of Parliamentary 
history which bore upon this question. He 
said to my noble Friend (Lord John Rus- 
sell)—‘* You do not possess the confidence 
of this House. Your proposal to take a 
vote in supply for six months is too long a 
period, and you will by that course prolong 
the Session to about its usual termination. 
I have no security that you will call a 
Parliament together directly.” And Sir 
Robert Peel then said distinctly—‘* Unless 
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' fort, to allow that Act to come into 
‘tion, and when he has the opinion of one 
of his Colleagues who sits near him that a 
step of this kind when once taken can never 
| be retraced. What does this mean? What 
‘is the intention of the Government, as it 
is indicated by the arguments of its Mem- 
bers? The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Herries) has adverted to the Navigation 
Bill. 1 will not weary the House with sta- 
tistics: but I am prepared to show to him 
that in this year the tonnage inwards and 
‘outwards has increased, as compared with 
the two antecedent years; and, save one 
exceptional year, which was the highest 
ever known, the tonnage outwards this 
| year is larger than in any year preceding, 
|The right hon. Gentleman views with jea- 
lousy and regret the fact that, while our 
tonnage is increasing, the tonnage of other 
countries is also increasing. But when we 
opened competition, removed aie pepson | 
duties, and thereby greatly extended bot 
the imports and exports, we were aware 
that that would be the case. But by 
|renewed and increased duties upon im- 
ports, the right hon. Gentleman would 
seek to diminish our imports, and he 
would benefit the shipowners by imposing 
fresh fetters on our trade, to the irre- 
| trievable disaster of the shipping interest. 








you pledge yourself to dissolve this Parlia- | Is he, a Minister of experience, prepared 
ment with the least possible delay, and call to offer a change of bax He says 
a new Parliament together immediately, I | ‘‘No; I appeal to the forbearance of the 
will propose that the Votes shall be, not for House.”” Was such a thing ever heard of, 
six months, but only for three months.”’ | that a Government entertaining strong opi- 
But what is the course which the Govern- | nions and political views should not take 
ment are about to take now ?—and this | the bold step of bringing their measures 
brings me to the speech of the right hon. | before this House, and, if it rejected them, 
Gentleman (Mr. Herries). The right hon. | should fail to advise Her Majesty to give 
Gentleman is about to move in ten days or | effect to their policy by dissolving Parlia- 
a fortnight for the renewal of the East ment? I have said there was a discussion 
India Company's Charter,as if he were | in 1841 on the constitutional question of 
in the full enjoyment of the confidence | the Government being in a minority, and 
of the House. What a melancholy state hesitating either to dissolve Parliament or 
of things is this! Here, too, is the|to resign. I have a speech which was 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary of the | made upon that occasion of the vote of want 
Colonies declaring that he entertains the of confidence in the Government of my 
strongest opinions that our recent po-| noble Friend (Lord John Russell), and 
liey relative to the sugar duties is un-| which I will read to the House. The 


justifiable, and he has been seeking to 
arrest the further reduction in the duty 
upon sugar which is to take place on the 
5th of July. He thinks our policy regard- 
ing the colonies is ruinous as it stands— 
that every step we have taken is indefen- 
sible. And yet he, a Minister of the 
Crown, and charged with the protection of 
the Colonial interest, contrary to his own 
views, is prepared, without making an ef- 
Sir J. Graham 


speaker said — 


“The noble Lord (Lord John Russell) said, ‘Tad- 
mit that we do not sufficiently possess the confidence 
of the House to enable us to carry our measures. 
Was there ever such an admission made by a Go- 
vernment before? Suppose that in any otter 
' time this proposition, and this alone, had been 
brought forward—that the Government do not suf- 
| ficiently the confidence of the House of 
Commons to enable them to carry their measures 
through the House—just pause for a moment, and 
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penned gre a be the position of ohare 
ment te i proposition is to 
, ‘We shale pase : we are unable 
to te it.’ Why, in any other time would not 
such have been regarded as conclu- 
sive proof that the Government was unworthy to 
conduct the affairs of the country? But the 
anys, ‘ Although we have not the confi- 
dence of the House, it is not incumbent, on us to 
retire. We have yet some chances to try—we have 
yet some turns to take. It does not necessarily fol- 
low that, because we are without power, we must 
also be without office.’” [3 Hansard, lviii. 1172.] 
The Person who spoke, then ed to 
denounce all threats of dissolution as in- 
eonsistent with the independent action of 
the House of Commons, and at variance 
with the spirit of the constitution. The 
er on that occasion was the pre- 
sent Earl of Derby. The 
was that the noble Lord dissolved Parlia- 
ment, and summoned a new one with the 
least possible delay. Absit omen, for the 
result was the displacing of that Govern- 
ment. Sir, I am very unwilling, since 
there is no question before the House that 
is likely to terminate in a division or in 8 
pene issue, to proceed at any length. 
would desire rather to indicate the 
cae I have formed, than to go into any 
elaborate defence of that policy of free 
trade which I believe to be immutable, 
and which I believe hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site will never succeed in reversing. But 
a word on this question as it affects the 
landowners. Is it a fact, as was stated by 
the Earl of Derby, that our agricultural 
uce is diminishing, and that we are 
ming more and more dependent upon 
foreign States for a supply of food? I 
doubt that. I will not weary you with 
statistical details; but I will only say, that 
since 1846, 5,200,0000. of public money 
has been advanced to the landowners of 
the United Kingdom for drainage. Eve 
farthing of mo sum has been oinendiel: 
and more has been required. The Duke 
of Richmond brought in a Bill, which 
passed into a law, enabling the owners of 
entailed estates to borrow money for 
draining, and immense sums of money 
have been borrowed under that Act. But 
does even that satisfy the demand for 
drainage? A private company was formed 
last year to find money ~ of 
drainage, and was empowered to lend by 
Act of Parliament. I speak in the 
sence of men of experience, and I say that, 
with the present knowledge of agricultural 
science, I do not believe these vast sums 
have been injudiciously expended, and I 
appeal to any Gentleman versed in 
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cultivation of arable land to say whether 
there must not have been an of 
—— to an amount which it is 
iffcult to estimate? But is that all 
You drain your land. Has the demand 
pa Bdi abe Fat rage ace tee 
importation 0} 0. urin, 
1849, when gc et i. pm ber 4 
as we were told, under free trade, im- 
ported 83,438 tons of guano, In 1850 the 
quantity was inc to 116,925 tons, or 
nearly doubled; and during last year not 
less than 243,514 tons of guano were im- 
ported into this country. You may say 
this is for land of a superior quality on 
which this stimulating manure was em- 
ployed. But what do you say to the in- 
creasing desire to enclose waste land, 
which was not brought into cultivation 
during the high prices of the war, or during 
the late monopoly enjoyed by the landed 
interest? The number of acres enclosed 
since the fossing of the Act of 1845 has 
been 365,902. And are the landowners 
even now di ? Last year, end 
since the last annual re 
sure Commissioners for 1851, there have 
been enclosed nearly 50,000 acres of waste 
land, which had hitherto lain waste and 
had never been cultivated before. There 
is another most remarkable fact, in the 
amount of taxes remitted. Taxes amount- 
ing to 4,200,0001., which directly affected 
the power of consumption and the comfort 
of the people, have been recently taken 
off, and yet there has been received into 
syaribodeanes, notwithstanding this repeal 
or remission, a sum of nearly 4,800,000, 
which is greater than the whole amount 
of taxes remitted, During the existence 
of Sir Robert Peel’s Government, the 
Duke of Buecleueh agreed with the Earl 
of Derby that it was not wise to suspend 
the operation of the Corn Laws in Decem- 
ber, 1845, unless a pledge were given by 
all his Colleagues that the attempt should 
be made to reimpose the duty upon corn 
as soon as the emergency . 
The Earl of Derby contended for that 
pledge, and the Duke of Buccleuch con- 
curred in that view. The Duke of Buec- 
cleuch is one of the largest landowners in 
the United Kingdom, taking into account 
the area of cultivated land 
him; and the Earl of Derby knows the 
truth of what I am sbout to state, that 
the Duke of Buccleuch, who, in 1845, 
with him, stated last year that he 
was then in the receipt of as much rent as 


the | he had ever enjoyed—of as much rent as 
2N2 
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he desired to receive; that he had not a 
tenant whom he wished to keep who was 
not ready to pay him his rent; and that 
any attempt to reimpose the Corn Laws 
was to be deprecated as most dangerous 
to the owners of the land. Thus the Duke 
of Buccleuch, who once agreed with the 
Earl of Derby as to the propriety of re- 
imposing the Corn Laws, now differs from 
him toto calo with respect to the restora- 
tion of protection. I have talked of dukes 
and great men; allow me now to call your 
attention to the poorer classes in that coun- 
try of which the Duke of Buccleuch is one 
of the most worthy, as he is one of the 
greatest, proprietors. I have before me 
some statistics of the town of Glasgow, 
published in a most authentic form in Dr. 
Strong’s Social Statistics of Glasgow: — 

** It is found that there has been a gradual 
substitution of wheaten bread for oatmeal among 
our population. In six years, from 1840 to 1845 
inclusive, the ave imports were — wheat, 
132,151 quarters ; flour, 107,033 sacks. From 
1846 to 1850, annual average import—wheat, 
199,633 quarters ; flour, 211,265 sacks. 1851— 
single year, wheat, 388,022 quarters; flour, 
333,139 sacks. In 1819, 102,268 quartern loaves 
were baked weekly, showing about 3 Ib. of bread 
for each individual, the population of the city 
then being 140,000. Assuming a population of 
600,000 now dependent on the Glasgow market, 
it seems that the use of bread has doubled in 
Glasgow since 1846, and we arrive at an average 
weekly consumption of bread amounting to 8 |b. 
for every inhabitant. N.B.—The necessary lux- 
uries of tea, sugar, and molasses have increased 
in consumption since 1849—tea, 325,351 Ib. ; 
sugar, 5,610 tons; molasses, 933 tons.” 


Thus, with a population of 140,000 in 
1819, the consumption of bread was about 
3 1b. for each individual; while now, with 
@ population of 600,000, the average 
weekly consumption of bread is 8 |b. 
for each individual. But have my neigh- 
bours lost their thrifty habits? Have they 
ceased to lay by something from their 
wages? The accounts of the Glasgow 
Savings Banks 

—* show an increase, since 1841, of the num- 
ber of depositors of 16,110, and of funds of 
344,416/. 10s. id.; and since 1850, of 1,898 
depositors, and 60,0341. 5s. 8d. Comparing at 
the two periods of the census the number of 
depositors with the population, it appears that in 
1841 there was one depositor to every 21 inhabit- 
ants, whereas in 1851 there was one to every 12; 
and, carrying out the comparison between the 
amount of funds at each period and the relative 
Se the results are, 12s. 3d. for each in- 

bitant in 1841, and 11. 8s. 9d. in 1851.” 


So much for the saving progress of Glas- 

w, as illustrated by this establishment. 

, not only say, with the Duke of Buc- 
Sir J. Graham 
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cleuch, that there is much danger in at- 
tempting to reverse our present commer- 
cial policy, but I say that there is some- 
thing more, which is now trembling in the 
balance, than either corn laws, or-no corn 
laws, import duties, or no import duties, If 
the result of your dissolution of Parliament 
should be to return a majority in favour of a 
reversal of that policy in which the com- 
fort, the interests, and the feelings of the 
people are bound up, there will be, not 
against your policy, but against the repre- 
sentative system, and against the interests 
of those who are the holders of property, 
a feeling of discontent which it will be 
difficult to allay. .I shall be glad to bring 
to a close the observations I have address- 
ed to the House; but there are still one or 
two points to which I must advert, and I 
do it with a regret I can hardly express. 
The avowed object of this Government, whose 
policy is stated not in details, but still with 
sufficient perspicuity, is an early return to 
the protective system. I heard it said by 
the noble Earl at its head, that he felt he 
should be introducing a system which he 
hoped would conduce to peace on earth, 
and good-will among men. Those are 
solemn, holy. words—words of the har- 
binger of glad tidings, and the heavenly 
message borne to mankind with healing on 
its wings. Can it be truly said this effort is 
of that description? Is it caleulated to bring 
peace on earth, good-will among men? | 
do not ask, is it in accordance with the 
order, ‘‘ Up, Guards, and at them!”’ but 
I am satisfied, if this policy be pursued, 
it will be no peace—it will be heartburn- 
ing, it will be discontent, and such ani- 
mosity between class and class as years 
will not efface, and the consequences of 
which I dread to contemplate. The other 
day the right hon. Secretary at War 
was re-elected for North Essex. He de- 
scribed the great advantages of a tax 
on corn to his delighted farmers, when 
a voice from the crowd called out ‘‘ Cheap 
bread!’’ What was the reception a 
to that man? The candidate said, he 
was ‘not an elector of North Essex, 
but one of the Braintree rabble, He ap- 
pealed not to men from the factories of 
Braintree, but to men who had votes in 
the county.” I am afraid at the coming 
elections that ery will be repeated. I do 
not fear the ultimate reversal of free trade 
in the country, whatever the state of its 
representation may be; but if its represen- 
tatives say that they will disregard the 
opinion of the rabble on the question of 
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cheap bread, 'I very much fear the werd those questions have, or have not,” been 


I am asked what are the bonds into which 
I have entered with those around me. I, 
Sir, have entered into no unworthy com- 
pact. I have but one object, and that is the 
maintenance of the policy which, when in 
office, I helped to establish; and I am 
anxious to give my co-operation to every 
Gentleman in this House who wishes to 
maintain it. But I check my ardour. I 
remember the last conversation which I 
ever had with Sir Robert Peel. It was 
upon the eve of that great discussion upon 
our foreign policy, in which he and I found 
it our painful duty to vote against a Go- 
vernment which upon other accounts, and, 
more especially upon the account of their 
support of a free-trade policy, we had 
usually assisted. It was impossible not to 
look to the consequences of that vote, and 
I pointed out to Sir Robert Peel the pos- 
sibility that the Government would be over- 
thrown, and I asked him what would then 
ensue? He said, ‘‘I know that in this 
country, without party connexions, no man 
ean govern. I know that my party ties 
are dissolved, and I am not prepared to 
renew them, and do not desire to renew 
them. But, come what may, there is no 
effort: that I will not make to maintain 
that free-trade policy, which I believe to 
be indispensable for the maintenance of 
peace and happiness in this country.” Sir, 
I do not possess the abilities of my right 
hon. Friend, but I share his determina- 
tion, and, like him, there is no effort I 
will not be prepared to make, and no 
sacrifice I will not be prepared to undergo, 
to uphold that policy; which, in my heart 
and conscience, I believe to be necessary 
for the peace, the happiness, and the well- 
being of my fellow-countrymen. 

-Mr. WALPOLE : I rise to call the at- 
tention of the House to the peculiar posi- 
tion in which it is placed on this occasion. 
‘There is no question, in fact, before us. 
There is no subject of debate really under 
discussion. And yet, as is usual upon all 
occasions of the kind, every poasible sub- 
ject on which hon. Gentlemen are desirous 
of expressing an opinion, has been brought 
under the notice of the House. “The real 
facts are these: Certain questions have 
been put to the Government by the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. C. Villiers) 
in the early part of the evening. Those 
questions have been answered by my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, at least three hours ago. The 
only topic of discussion, consequently, be- 


‘fore the House since.that time is, whether 
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properly answered? In the able and re- 
markable speech of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Ripon (Sir J. Graham)— 
I trust he will still permit me to call him 
so from personal feelings, although politi- 
cally we may differ from each other—the 
House has been told, not only that the 
question of free trade and the ‘policy of 
the Government is mystified and obscure, 
but also that the subject has been com- 
pletely set at rest by what the Earl of 
erby said in his place in Parliament 
this year, and also by what he said 
last owns when he had the opportunity 
of taking upon himself the government of 
the country. Well, then, I ask, why are 
you discussing this matter at all, if the 
House and the country are aware what 
answer is to be given to those questions to 
which hon. Gentlemen express themselves 
now so interested to have a specific answer ? 
The answer has been given. We do not 
intend to reverse, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman put it, a free-trade policy—and here 
I must observe that the whole of his speech 
put the matter on that issue not quite fairly 
—we do not intend to reverse a free-trade 
policy, but we do think that that policy 
should be so altered and so modified—I 
repeat again we do not intend to reverse a 
free-trade policy, but we think that policy 
should be so altered and modified as not to 
press unjustly upon any class while bene- 
fiting another. If, therefore, the question 
is to go to the country upon a true issue, 
let that issue be in our words, and not in 
the words of our opponents : for the Earl 
of Derby has said, both this year and last 
year, that it was his desire‘to relieve the 
agricultural interest from burdens -under 
which they suffered, whilst you have taken 
from them all the protection which up to 
1846 they had enjoyed; but how that re- 
lief was ultimately to be given, must de- 
pend upon a full consideration of the fiseal 
arrangements affecting all interests of this 
country, and amongst the arrangements it 
may be necessary, probably it wouldbe ne- 
cessary, to consider the propriety of put- 
ting a duty upon all articles of import, ex- 
cepting only raw materials, and not, in his 
opinion, excluding necessarily a small du 
upon articles of food, amongst which arti- 
cles corn might be one. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”’] 
I do not intend to state the question 
unfairly. But let the House remember 
that the Earl of Derby also said, and has 
constantly repeated, that if the well- 
expre opinions of the people of this 


country were against a duty being put 
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upon articles of food, partly for protection 
and partly for revenue, he did not intend, 
after the country had so expressed itself, 
ever to moot the question in. Now, I 
believe I have fairly stated the question at 
issue, if there be a question at issue, between 
the Gentlemen opposite and ourselves. Nor 
do I think it would have become me to go 
further into any discussion upon these 
matters unless it had been for the question 
raised by the noble Lord (Lord John Rus- 
sell), and followed up by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Ripon (Sir J. 
Graham)—a question, I admit, of nae 
portance; and, if the noble Lord be right, 
subjecting us, I deliberately say, to the 
gravest censure on the part of the Parlia- 
ment and of the people of this country. 
The noble Lord says we are taking an un- 
constitutional part. Now, there is no per- 
son in this House, or out of it, who more 
thoroughly understands the nature of our 
constitution than the noble Lord; and I think 
I will convince him that instead of taking 
an unconstitutional part, we are taking the 
only part which under the circumstances 
we could take, and for which we have a 
ent the most complete to justify us. 

beg the House to remember exactly the 
circumstances which brought us into power. 
We did not raise up any particular question 
which led to the dissolution of the late Go- 
vernment; we did not raise any particular 
question calling upon the House to over- 
turn by an adverse vote a definite line of 
policy pursued by the late Government, in 
order to substitute for it a definite line of 
icy of our own; but we were brought 
into power for two reasons, and for two 
reasons only: the first, because the noble 
Lord, by his own admission, had so far lost 
the confidence of his supporters that he 
eould not carry on the public business of 
the country in his own way, and according 
to the view which he thought would be best 
for the general interest of the country; and, 
secondly, because there was no other party 
in either House of Parliament sufficiently 
enjoying the confidence of the country to 
enable them to take the reins of power. 
That is a totally different question from all 
the precedents stated against us. What 
are the precedents of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Ripon? He parti- 
cularly adverted to three precedents—to 
that of 1831, to that of 1841, and to that 
of the year 1784. But what was the issue 
of 1831% The question of reform dis- 
tinctly raised in this House between the 
Government and their opponents, and de- 
cided against the Government. What was 
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the question of 1841? A vote of confi- 
dence in Ministers, carried also against the 
Government. How can you assimilate, 
then, the ge of Ministers—either in 
1831 or 1841, when they were besten in 
Parliament by a House of Commons of 
their own convening—to the position of a 
Ministry called to power in a House of 
Commons conv by the late Govern- 
ment, and only brought into power because 
the late Government ackno they 
were unable to carry on the affairs of the 
country? I admit to the noble Lord, if 
the Government had been able to carry on 
the business by reconstructing his party 
upon a more extensive basi rumour 
now says the noble Lord intends to do—~ 
or if any spr sane 4 were sufficiently 
strong in the con of the country to 
carry on the public business, that we have 
no right to sit on these benches a single 
day. But I say that, placed as the coun- 
try was without a Government, we should 
indeed be neglecting our duty if we bad 
not done at least our best to carry on the 
business of the Government until 
the sense of the country could be taken 
upon certain grave questions, and, among 
others, upon this, which of coucse, to our- 
selves is the gravest of all—namely, whe- 
ther we enjoy the confidence of the na- 
tion. Before I go into another part of 
this subject, 1 cannot but remark that 
both the noble Lord and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Ripon have 
not a little undervalued the importance 
of going on with some measures before 
a dissolution of Parliament be advised— 
not only undervalued, but entirely pass- 
ed over, the fact—that all the private 
business ‘of Parliament will be in abey- 
ance—that not only great delay will be 
occasioned, but great expense incurred— 
and that all the advantages to be derived 
from the uninterrupted conduct of private 
business will be completely carers: 
They have, I think, undervalued the » 
that we: have a Lord Chancellor at the 
head of the administration of justice at 
this moment, from whose great knowl 
and large experience the country may fairly 
and reasonably expect the most saluta 
and beneficial law reform. The pt 4 
Lord and the right hon. Baronet have also 
forgotten what the noble Lord himself 
stated only a fortnight ago—namely, that 
the dissolution of a Ra in the aa 
state of this country and of Europe was 
not @ step that he, as a responsible Minis- 
ter of the Crown, would advise. Let it not 
be said that I am appealing to the forbear- 
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ance of Parliament—I am ing only 
to its justice. I say it unjust to 
the country, if at the present time you 
should have a dissolution, when all those 
grave questions have to be decided. With 
reference to forbearance, and whether there 
is or not to be forbearance, in the truest 
sense, I think that leads me to the last 
of the great precedents—that of Mr. Pitt 
in 1784. Now, unless my recollection 
fails me, the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
J. Graham) has entirely misi reted 
or forgotten what Mr. Pitt said and 
did on the trying occasion when he waged 
the _ battle against his opponent, 
Mr. Fox. If I recolleet right, the ques- 
tion of the dissolution of Parliament 
was never adverted to by Mr. Pitt until 
near the end of that struggle. Mr. Pitt 
invariably said, ‘‘I decline to give an 
opinion one way or the other upon the 
question, but, as a responsible Minister of 
the Crown, I shall advise the course I 
think the Crown ought to adopt.’’ The 
right hon. Baronet will forgive me for eor- 
recting him when I say | think he is mis- 
taken in saying that Mr. Pitt, on coming 
into power in December, 1783, ever ad- 
v to the dissolution of Parliament, 
although he came into power in as decided 
a minority as the present Government do 
on this occasion. But there is another 
cireumstance the right hon. Baronet has 
forgotten, that the Whig Government of 
that day went out of power upon a most im- 
portant question brought to issue, namely, 
the East India question. The present 
Government came into power upon no ques- 
tion they have raised against the late Go- 
vernment. That is another circumstance 
the right hon. Gentleman ought to have 
adverted to. But when you come to what 
Mr. Pitt did and said on that occasion, as 
80 appropriate to the present time, the 
House will forgive me if I read a 

from one of his speeches bearing on the 
point. Mr. Pitt said— 

“ He declared there were active duties, not the 
less indispensable because they were disagreeable 
-—that in a critical situation it was incumbent on 
a Minister, who found he was not approved of in 
this House, to look to the probable consequences 
of his immediately ree oe it behoved 
him to consider who were likely to be his succes- 
sors, and whether the country might not receive 
more detriment than derive advan from his 
leaving it without any Executive Government, 
and in making room for an Administration in 
whom the Crown, the Parliament, and the people 
would not equally repose confidence.” 

Three weeks ago we were told that the 
Government did not so far enjoy the con- 
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fidence of Parliament as to be able to carry 
on the business of the country; and unless 
in these three weeks some new and extra- 


pets Re: 90 of parties has taken 
ace to put the noble Lord in a new and 


position, we shall be required, if we 

are to retire without an adverse vote against 
us, to hand over power to those to whom 
we have ever been far more opposed than 
to the noble Lord. But the right hon. 
Member for Ripon has entire] tten 
the difference between the petty d= of Mr. 
Pitt and his opponents, and the conduct of 
the present Government and their oppo- 
nents. If I remember aright, an extra- 
ordinary coalition took place at that time, 
when the Whigs went out of power. No- 
thing damaged the Whigs so much as that 
unnatural alliance; and I warn the noble 
Lord, who is a constitutional Minister, and 
for whom I take the liberty of saying that 
I have always entertained the highest pos- 
sible respect, I now warn the noble Lord, 
as he loves the Constitution, which I know 
he does, to beware before he joins with 
those who will not merely unite with him 
in earrying on salutary reforms, but who 
have objects behind—democratic tenden- 
cies—to which the noble Lord would not 
give his acquiescence, but by which he 
might in an unlucky moment be betrayed 
into a false position, much, I believe, to 
his own disadvantage, and certainly, I am 
sure, to the great disadvantage of the 
country. Now, I hardly think it «would 
become me to advert any more to topics 
alluded to in this debate, since I only got 
up to call the attention of the House to the 
only question which is really before it. I 
could not but notice the constitutional ob- 
jections the noble Lord had taken to our 
course. I feel, that upon reflection, what- 
ever may be your opinion of the present 
Ministry, you cannot justly charge against 
them that they have taken an unconstitu- 
tional course in adhering to the opinions 
they have always entertained, and in 
merely wishing to carry on the business of 
the country as long as they properly and 
fairly ean do so, not, however, shrinking 
from appealing to the country to ascertain 
whether it does intend to give or withhold 
its support; but feeling that they have a 
right, a good and an honest cause, on which 
they may, and on which they intend to ap- 
peal to the country with perfect confidence. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, when the 
right hon. Gentleman who has oo sat 
ich this 





down adverted to the re to w 
discussion extended, I felt confident be 
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was not to be misunderstood as making 
any complaint as to the length of the dis- 
eussion. If ever there was an occasion 
which justified the House of Commons in 
surveying the state of affairs, in endea- 
vouring to strike out some path for itself, 
in consequence of the difficulties before us, 
to vindicate its own position in the Con- 
stitution, and to secure, by forethought 
the welfare and best interests of the coun- 
try, this is such an occasion. It is such 
an occasion, because in the first place the 
position of the Government, which has a 
minority in the Commons’ House of Parlia- 
ment, is necessarily anomalous, and is, I 
say it without offence, a provisional posi- 
tion, and because the first and deepest 
principles of the Constitution are in that 
manner brought before us. It is likewise 
an occasion of the utmost importance and 
moment, because, independently of the 
great constitutional questions which are 
brought before us by the existence of a 
Government so situated, we have now to 





_ consider that which transcends in import- 


ance, at least at the present moment, al- 
most any constitutional question, namely, 
the great question of protection and the 


legislation regarding the supply of food 
‘to the people; that great question, which 


not only overthrew the strongest Govern- 
ment and shattered a mighty party in 
1846, but of which the weight and gra- 
vity has been felt by all parties through 
the last six years. It is not too much to 
say of it that it has deranged the whole 


" practical system of our Parliamentary Go- 


- 


vernment, so as to call upon us, as has been 
stated, in my judgment, in the powerful 
language of my right hon. Friend (Sir J. 
Graham) to make every effort that men 
ean for the purpose of bringing now once 
and for ever the question to its final settle- 
ment. Sir, these two considerations, to 
which I shall endeavour to confine myself 
—first of all, our duty in regard to the 
position of the Government, and, secondly, 
our duty with regard to the question of 
protection—I will speak with frankness : 
as the House of Commons has a right to 
expect great parties to be explicit, so it 
has a right to make the same demand from 
men who stand in no party connexion, 
but who have a great public duty to per- 
form, which imposes upon them a particular 
line of action. 1 might have been satis- 
fied to refer to the general explanation 
which has been made in another place by 
a noble Friend of mine (the Earl of Aber- 
deen), who has set forth with great fair- 
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ness, and with a total absence of 
hostility to Gentlemen opposite, the most 
sincere desire that they should have all 
justice, fair play, and forbearance allowed 
them, wishing to give them every legiti- 
mate support, but who could not at the 
same time suffer it to place in abeyance, 
and indefinitely suspend, the great question 
of our commercial legislation, upon which 
depends the supply of subsistence to the 
people. But I shall endeavour on my 
part to state what are my own views of 
duty, and what we have a right to demand 
from the Government. The right hon. 
Gentleman, who has just spoken in a man- 
ner consistent with his high talent and 
ability, has adopted that conciliatory tone 
towards the House of Commons which is 
no less prudent in point of policy than 
honourable in point of feeling. The right 
hon. Gentleman—and if I am to make a 
complaint of his speech it is this—seemed 
disposed to avoid the recognition that there 
was something irregular and contrary to 
the ordinary working of our Constitution in 
the existence of a Government which is in 
@ minority in the House of Commons, and 
he joined issue with my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Ripon on the precedents 
he had alleged, especially the precedent 
of Mr. Pitt in 1784. I must *anfess to 
the accuracy of the right hon. Gentleman 
with reference to Mr. Pitt. At the com- 
mencement of Mr. Pitt’s Government, 
when opposed by a majority in the House 
of Commons, and, if I recollect aright, be- 
fore he took his own seat by re-election, 
he took oceasion to convey to the House of 
Commons, by the mouth of his Colleague 
Mr. Dundas, a pledge that he would not 
at that time advise the Crown to dissolve 
Parliament. At a subsequent period a 
question was put to Mr. Pitt, desiring him 
to repeat that pledge more largely. He 
declined to state what advice he should 
give the Crown; but when the House of 
Commons came to a resolution as to the 
maintenance of that Parliament, Mr. Pitt 
did not decline to state the advice he would 
give to the Crown. Mr. Pitt then took 
the votes which were necessary for the 
ublic service. He passed the Mutiny Bill, 
e submitted to the judgment of the House 
of Commons the India Bill connected with 
the subject on which he had taken office, 
and then dissolved the Parliament. But 
Mr. Pitt was sensible that the existence of 
a Government in minority in the House of 
Commons, is a state not only irregular but 
one requiring to be brought at the earliest 
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iod possible to.an end. The right hon. 
Thondioosan (Mr. Walpole) anaeeane 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Ripon, if he thought that these nts 
were relied on as precedents. They were 
not mere precedents extracted from anti- 
quarian pocket-books. They were illus- 
trations of a great practical living principle 
of policy. That principle is this—that if 
you are to have a strong executive Govern- 
ment to administer the laws, and prompt 
to guide the Legislature, with respect to 
the amendment and the passing of laws, 
that Government can have none of the 
strength, dignity, or efficiency requisite to 
fulfilment of these duties unless it pos- 
sesses the confidence of the House of 
Commons. I am not going to draw any 
strange inference from this proposition. 
Nobody complains of Ministers having as- 
sumed office. By accepting office they only 
falfilled'a public duty. I deeply regret, 
with my views of liberty of commerce, that 
¢great and respected party in this country 
should seek to impair, undermine—if not 
to destroy—a policy which in my opinion 


| has conferred inestimable benefits on the 


country. But the fact that that party has 
for six years been in organised opposition 
—the fact that the whole system of Par- 
liamentary action interfered with the legi- 
timate consideration of all other questions 
—that high interests were suspended—I 
say the fact being so of these evils, I am 
glad hon. Gentlemen opposite took office. 
I now see a prospect of an issue, which I 
do not- believe we should have arrived at so 
soon in any other manner. I am confident 
we shall have it now, because it is a duty 
incumbent on us, and one from which I am 
sure the House of Commons will never shrink. 
With respect to the position of the Govern- 
ment being in a minority, I stand on the 
principle I have stated, and the inference I 
draw from it is this: we are entitled to ask 
from the Government a distinct assurance 
that, after the despatch of necessary busi- 
ness—and I do not mean to give an unduly 
narrow construction to the term necessary 
—the Crown should be advised to appeal 
to the country. _ It appears to me that to 
obtain that assurance, and to obtain it in 
plain terms not to be mistaken, is the main 
duty of the present House. The right hon. 
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defence of the country. With respect to 
the militis, or any measure necessary for 
the defence of the country, I think it is 
but fair; in such measures, which in their 
nature bear upon the cireumstances of the 
moment, that the Gentlemen who form the 
Executive, and who are responsible for the 
public peace, are entitled to a fair and dis- 
passionate consideration for any scheme 
they may propose for nati defence. 
With respect to the disfranchisement of St. 
Albans, I think, with a dissolution in view, 
it is obviously desirable that you should 
not offend what I may call public morality 
by allowing boroughs, solemnly condemned 
for abuse, to return Members to a new 
Parliament. I, therefore, cannot make any 
objection to the Government i 
with that Bill. I wish I could take an 
equally clear and favourable view of the 
postscript which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
seemed inclined to append to that, mea- 
sure. The right hon. Gentleman, I think, 
must feel that the disposal of the four seats 
depends upon a different principle from 
that of disfranchisement, and I think the 
House will be free to decline to interfere 
with the distribution of these seats, which 
I do not think come under the category of 
“* necessary measures.” With respect, 
again, to Chancery reform, I do not see 
that that is a subject on which the exist- 
ence of this Parliament ought to be pro- 
longed. It is a subject, no doubt, of the 
greatest importance—a subject from the 
consideration of which I hope no section of 
rsons, either in this or the other House of 
arliament, will shrink. Bnt it is of no 
special importance at the present moment, 
and ought not to be made the means of 
prolonging the existence of a Parliament 
which stands between the country and the 
decision of a great and vital question. . I 
make no objection to the Government pro- 
ceeding with this or any other useful mea- 
sure they can carry, which does not. pro- 
long the present Parliament. The point, 
however, to which 1 wish this present 
discussion narrowed is, that it is the duty 
of the House to obtain, in terms and sub- 
stance, an assurance of the intention of 
the Government to advise. the Crown to 
dissolve as soon as the business noes 


Gentleman (Mr. Walpole) has, to a limited to the circumstances of the moment sh 


extent, made such a demand; for he told: 


us to-night that the Government will pro- 


ceed. with the Bill for the disfranchisement | 
of St. Albans, the Bill for Chancery Reform, | 
and a measure relative to the militia and 


have been transacted. With to the , 
reat question of protection, I, like others, 
bour under a difficulty in comprehending 

clearly the intentions of the Government 

when I endeavour to reconcile the various 
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declarations made; but I think I am justi- 
fied, on the whole, in taking what has been 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary, as a clear and definite in- 
dication of the policy which he and his 
es intend to pursue. The right 

hon. tleman said, that there was no 
intention to reverse the policy of free trade; 
and I do not think that we ought’ to bind 
the right hon. Gentleman by the ex- 
pression used by the right hon. Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster in an- 
other place, which, possibly, was acci- 
dental. [Laughter.] I entreat hon. Gen- 
tlemen not to imagine that I made that 
observation by way of taunt: I intend none. 
I remember the proceedings of last year, 
when the Earl of Derby informed me, that 
it was his intention to propose the imposi- 
tion of a moderate fixed duty, and when, 
in consequence of that information, the 
communications between us terminated— 
I remember he made a statement in exact 
conformity with what is now said, that it 
was not his intention to reverse the free- 
trade policy, but to modify it. Now, I ain 
alike opposed to reversal or modification of 
it. I am indebted to my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Walpole) for having told us frankly 
that his intention is to recommend the 
country, so far as the authority and influ- 
ence of Government is concerned, if not to 
reverse, yet to alter and modify our free- 
trade system. | entirely diselaim the right 
of asking the Government what they will 
do in another Parliament. It will be more 
in accordance with the spirit of the Con- 
stitution to leave another Parliament to 
look after its own concerns. We ought to 
be satisfied with looking after our own. But 
80 far as a modification or reversal of free 
trade is concerned, I only wish at present 
to dwell on one thing—the absolute impe- 
rative necessity of bringing this great 
question to a final decision. That is not 
an unfair demand to be made by those who 
know they are in a majority in this House. 
We surely shall not be told that no vote of 
want of confidence or for shortening the 
supplies have been passed, and that there- 
fore we must not press for a declaration. 
I hope hon. Gentlemen opposite will not 
lace us in the disagreeable alternative of 
ving to choose between what might be 
termed a factious opposition on the one 
hand, or, on the other hand, of neglecting 
a duty which we are all determined to ful- 
fil, in bringing this great question to a 
close. We may, with my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Ripon, indeed Jook with 
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the greatest satisfaction and on 
the enormous good which has been ed 
in the improvement of the condition of the 
people under free trade; on the additional 
strength that has thereby been given to 
our institutions, and even to that territo- 
rial aristocracy which imagined itself ly 
wounded by the free trade-system. 
while we stand upon these results, let us 
not forget engagements more urgent. It 
is not demonstration we have in view by 
figures or reasonings. It is to bring the 
question to a practical issue; and, if not in 
this at least in another Parliament, to re- 
flect the sentiments of the country, and to 
be able to speak of the doctrine of Protee- 
tion as a thing t and gone; as a thing 
advocated re Bs long series of years by 
& great party in opposition, strengthened 
by the accession of that party to power— 
submitted to the judgment of the country 
with all the advantages it could derive 
from the possession of power by its sup- 
porters—fairly considered by the country 
after five years’ experience, and then ad- 
judged and decided against. This is the 
termination we have in view; and to this 
termination I am disposed to press by 
making one demand on the Government-—_ 
a moderate, and I think a just, demand, | 
and which being moderate and ‘ast, I think 
they ought to coneede—namely, that the 
business of the country should be expe- 
dited with all despatch, and when so ex- 
pedited, that the Crown shall be advised 
to appeal to the sense of the people—not 
to bind the Government as to their policy 
in another Parliament, but with the view 
of carrying the great arbitrament forward 
to that issue which the whole country with , 
one heart and mind desires. ir 
Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, that 
formerly it was the practice periodically to 
call the attention of the House to the state 
of the nation; but he thought that they 
might with advantage reverse that prac- 
tice, and call the attention of the nation to 
the state of the House. And if the at- 
tention of the nation were direeted to the 
state of parties in that House, he must 
confess that it would have no great eause 
for confidence. There were at least no 
fewer than four parties, no two of which 
could be induced to combine for the sake 
of good government, yet three of which 
were capable of combining when the ob- 
ject was to impede the march of all go- 
vernment. Let them first consider the 
conduct of the Liberal party, and he would 
ask them whether, when the noble Lord 
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the Member for the city of London was in 
office, they afforded his Government an 
efficient ? Who was it turned out 
the noble last Session? Surely it 
was not the Earl of Derby. And on every 
occasion when their ition could be 
mischievous, was not the Liberal party 
found opposed to the late Government? 
But it was not only in that House that the 
noble Lord had cause for complaint; he 
had been attacked by all their organs out 
of doors in the most virulent manner. 
Take, for instance, the pure and immacu- 
late Member for Bath (Mr. Roebuck), he 
who some time since was Chairman of the 
Purity Committee in that House, who 
prided himself on being the Andrew Marvel 
of the day; 
“ Such as Marvel was of old, 

When he scorned the placeman’s gold.” 
Even he, in a recent publication, charac- 
terised by all that ‘‘audacity and fluent 
acerbity ’—he quoted the hon. Gentle- 
man’s own language—which he was so 
fond of ascribing to others, had latel 
given a History of the Whigs to the world, 
with which they could not be very highly 
pleased. Indeed, he did not find any more 
pleasant and instructive work than the 
History of the Whigs, written by Roebuck, 
unless it might be the history of Roebuck, 
written by Coppock. Much reference and 
many questions had been asked as to the 
principles upon which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment founded their aceeptation of 
office; but he had heard as yet no answer 
to the question upon what principles was 
the opposition by the n Lord con- 
ducted. He did not expect that this dis- 
cussion would have been turned, as it had 
been, into a corn-law debate. So much 
for the policy of the Liberal party; and he 
now turned to the noble Lord the Member 
for the city of London, who was so fond of 
boasting of his traditional policy when in 
office, that he (Mr. B. Cochrane) might be 
pardoned alluding to his traditional tactics 
when in anor and those tactics were, 
to bid high for Liberal support when he 
felt himself sinking, and to head a factious 
opposition when he was out. It would be 
in the remembrance of the House, that, 
after the Duke of Wellington had carried 
the Catholic Emancipation Bill, when he 
might have fairly calculated on the noble 
Lord’s support, the noble Lord 
the Government of the noble Duke, and 
ended by turning out the Government. 
When the noble Lord felt that his Admin- 
istration was weak, he did not scruple to 
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sabe dn sepintoonay of the 
Birmingham Political Union, he 
allude to 1846, when the noble Lord turned 
out the Government on the Irish Life 
Protection Bill—that, after having sup- 
ported the first reading of the Bill; and so 
immediately after the Vote that repealed 
the Corn Laws in the House of 
the same day saw the House of Lords re. 
the Corn Laws, and the Minister who 
carried that measure turned out of 
office! And now, in 1852, the noble 
Lord to forget the fact that the 
Earl of erby did not turn him out. Why, 
the blow came from a Liberal ; it 
was his candid Friend sitting behind— 
«s*'T was thine own friend who gave the final blow 
And helped to plant the wound that laid thee 


low.” 


who, at the cost of great personal sacrifice, 
had adhered to their _— with whom 
he had the honour of acting, but from 
whom he was now to differ; but 
he would ask what practical good could 
they achieve in the negative position they 
now filled? He would ask whether 
the highest political principles were not 
involved in the existence of party, whether, 
therefore, it were not well now to join the 
Conservative party in opposition to that 
combination which the right hon. Gentle. 
man the Secretary for the Home 
ment so truly characterised as destructive? 
Such were the parties, and, as he com- 
menced by stating, although they were all 
° to the noble Lord while he was in 
ice, they were now coalesced against the 
Earl of Derby: but how different was the 
tone of a noble Lord in another place! 
There was the voice of Jacob, here was 
the hand of Esau—there the noble Lord 
pledged himself against all factious op 
sition, and even ex hacia tbat 
the late Government had ined so long 
in office. And it was because he (Mr. B. 
Cochrane) felt that the opposition with 
which they were now menaced was unjust, 
ill-advised, unpatriotic, because he felt 
that the present Administration was anx- 
iously labouring to fulfil its obliga- 
tions, that he now gave his humble, but 
hearty and cordial, support to Her Ma- 
jesty's Government. 
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anxious, before the present debate con- 
cludes, to state very shortly, and in a few 
words, the view which I, as an individual 
Member of this House, take of the present 
ition of the Government, and the duty 
which I think lies upon this House to per- 
form. Sir, the right hon. Gentlemen who 
have spoken from the Treasury benches 
have disclaimed any wish to appeal to the 
forbearance of the House. I am willing 
upon m , and the House is’ willing, 
to show them all that forbearance which 
their present position entitles them to. 
Sir, their position is perfectly anomalous, 
and in principle perfectly unconstitutional. 
It is an accident, and therefore no blame 
attaches to them. But they are a minority 
proposing and intending to carry on the 
business of the country in a House of 
Commons in which they form a minority. 
It is perfectly obvious that state of things 
could not, under ordinary circumstances, 
last any. period of time whatever. The 
course which a Government under these 
cireumstances ought to pursue would be 
either to dissolve Parliament and appeal 
to the country, or to resign their offices 
and allow the majority to govern. They 
have: recently been called to power by 
the resignation of those who form a 
majority in this House. A _ resignation 
would, therefore, be inconsistent with the 
decision they came to when they under- 
took to form a Government. Now a dis- 
solution of Parliament is at the present 
moment, from the state of the business of 
the House, obviously an impossibility. The 
House ought, therefore, to give them their 
forbearance until they shall have so far 
conducted the necessary business of the 
country as to enable them to dissolve Par- 
liament and appeal to the country. They 
have stated some measures which they 
think. of urgent importance. I entirely 
agree with the right hon. Member for the 
University of Oxford, that one or two are 
of urgent importance, which they ought to 
be permitted to carry to a completion. 
Undoubtedly the measures which the Go- 
vernment propose to introduce for the in- 
ternal defences of the country are most 
necessary, and particularly necessary if a 
dissolution takes place; the very fact of a 
dissolution being in prospect renders it 
more incumbent on them to carry through 
_this measure. Well then, there is the 
Chancery Bill; the prospect of a Chancery 
suit is not very encouraging to those who 
think an early dissolution desirable. But 
I say the House ought to show forbear- 
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ance to Her Majesty’s Government until 
they shall have disposed of the necessary 
business of the country, so that a dissolu- 
tion can take place. I think, however, 
that Her Majesty’s Government, upon every 
principle of good faith to the country, on 
every principle of regard to their own con- 
sistency, and for the principles they have 
maintained, are bound to take an early 
opportunity of appealing to the country on 
the great principles of their commercial 
policy. And having taken the sense of 
the country it will ‘be their duty to call 
Parliament together at an early period, so 
that there may be no delay in the next 
Parliament coming to a final decision on 
this most important subject. It would be 
most unfortunate to the country, most un: 
fortunate for the many important commer- 
cial and agricultural interests involved, if 
this question was allowed to remain hung 
up in suspense until the ordinary meeting 
of Parliament in the commencement of the 
ensuing year. And therefore it seems to 
me that the Government ought not only to 
take the earliest opportunity of dissolving 
Parliament, but that there should be 4 
clear understanding between the Govern- 
ment and the House, that as soon as in 
the regular course of things it could be 
accomplished, Parliament shovid be as+ 
sembled to take these questions into con- 
sideration. Sir, as to the result of a 
general election I cannot entertain the 
smallest doubt, because I am convinced 
that the great mass of the intelligence of 
the country has long ago made up its 
mind upon this question, which is now dis- 
puted by Gentlemen opposite. It might 
no doubt be a matter of grave argument 
at. the time when the sliding scale existed, 
whether a compromise might not have 
been made which might’ have lasted a 
great many years, and perfectly ‘satisfied - 
all classes of the community. But it is 
quite a different thing when the question 
has been settled and decided six years 
ago. When the feeling of the community 
has been adapted to the present state of 
things, it is quite a different matter to say 
that policy should be reversed, and that a 
duty should be now placed upon ‘the food 
of the bulk of the community. I think 
that a grave and earnest proposal on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government to re- 
impose a duty upon the importation of 
corn, even though it did not succeed—and 
I am sure it never could sueceed—would 
nevertheless array the feelings of the bulk 
of the poorer classes of this country against 
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the superior orders in a manner that would | 
be extremely injurious to that harmony | 
and good feeling which ought, I think, to 

prevail between all classes of the people in 

this land. I am satisfied that nothing 

could be more detrimental to the real and 

true interests of the upper classes of the 

country than to inculcate the belief that 

they wished to raise the price of the food 

of the poor for the purpose of adding some- 

what to the income of the rich. Sir, then, 

the view which I entertain shortly of the 

state of things is this, that the House of 
Commons ought to assist the Government 

to carry through such measures as may be 

necessary preliminary to a dissolution, and 

that the Government ought to allow Par- 

liament to be dissolved as soon as the state 

of public business will admit of their doing 

so, and that as soon as the elections are 
ever, again to assemble Parliament, in 

order to submit to the decision of the new 
House of Commons those controverted’ 

uestions of commercial policy upon which 

they are now at variance with the present 
majority. 

Mr. GRANTLEY BERKELEY said, 
the noble Lord who had just resumed his 
seat had spoken of the majority in that 
House. Would the noble Lord tell him 
where that majority was to be found? It 
certainly did not exist under the Ministry of 
the noble Lord (Lord John Russell), for he 
had just vacated the Government for want 
of a majority; and assuredly not with the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Ripon 
(Sir J. Graham). Neither did it exist with 
the hon. Member for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire (Mr. Cobden). It was only to 
be found, therefore, in some combination of 
men of very extraordinary and conflicting 
opinions upon other political questions. Of 
these undoubtedly a majority might be 
found, which, by a factious course of pro- 
ceeding, might be able to upset any pro- 
posal. He denied, as he always had done, 
that under free trade the employment of 
labour had increased. In his own county 
(Gloucester) the increase of machinery had, 
on the contrary, diminished the number of 
hands employed; and, so far from there 
being a larger demand for farms, as had 
been alleged by an hon. Member opposite, 
he could take upon himself to assert'that 
property was greatly deteriorated in every 
fest of the United Kingdom, and particu- 

y in Ireland. The same hon. Member 
had alluded to the West Indian proprietors, 
and said that all they wanted was a resto- 
ration of slavery; but he (Mr. G. Berkeley) 
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contended that they wanted nothing but 
the abolition of the import of slave pro- 
duce into this country. He trusted that the 
present Government would have a fair 
chance; that there would not be any factious 
opposition, and that, at all events, a fair 
trial would be given to those who were 
placed in their present position simply be- 
cause the late Ministry could no longer 
maintain theirs. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, the ques- 
tion before the House was evidently that 
of urging on the Government the pro- 
priety of a speedy dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, and the impressing on them the 
necessity of an immediate appeal to the 
eonstituencies for the verdict which they 
desired to obtain on the commercia! policy 
of the country. But if he understood the 
right hon. Gentlemen on the T 
bench who had spoken that evening, they 
chalked out enough of business to keep 
the House together till July or August. 
That was not a speedy dissolution. t 
he called a speedy dissolution was'a disso- 
lation in two or three weeks after the Go- 
vernment had obtained some 
votes, and passed the Mutiny Bill. If they 
were to enter upon the Militia Bill, he was 
afraid it would lead to a protracted oppo- 
sition; and as they now had done thirty- 
seven years without it, he did not think © 
they would undertake a very great risk by 
going six weeks longer without one. | If 
they waited to get through the private bu- 
siness, they would have to wait till July. 
But that would not be necessary, for resolu- 
tions might be passed in the new Parlia- 
ment, authorising parties to take up -Bills 
at the stages at which they were left when 
the dissolution took place. The expense 
that would arise to individuals from a dis- 
solution would be thus obviated. There 
was a precedent for this in the course fol- 
lowed when the Parliament was dissolved 
in 1831. If they were to be charged with 
faction for asking questions of the new 
Government as to their future intentions, 
it was the most extraordinary definition of 
faction he ever heard. In fact, he never 
clearly understood what the word “ fac- 
tion’’ meant. It never could mean Mem- 
bers of Parliament putting questions to a 
new Government as to their policy previous 
to granting them a supply of money. Could 
there be a duty more imperative upon that 
House, a more legitimate duty, than, when 
the Crown had exercised its tive 
in selecting new servants, that the House 





should step in and ascertain whether they 
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were entitled to the confidence of the coun- 
try? He, for one, should be sorry to vote 
a want of confidence in the Government; 
but then it was incumbest on them to de- 
elare their 4 Why, then, were they 
to be charged with faction for pursuing so 
legitimate a course? The right hon. Gen- 
tlemen the Home Secretary said that he 
did not intend to reverse the free-trade 
sama but only to modify and to alter the 

Laws. Now the precedent of 1841 
was alluded to by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. Let him, however, remind the right 
hon. Gentleman of a part of that precedent 
of 1841. When the Government of that 
day announced their intention in the Par- 
liament in which a vote of want of con- 
fidence had been moved, of proposing in 


a new Parliament a scheme for relaxing the | part 


eorn laws—when this announcement was 
made, the then head of the Opposition in- 
formed the Government that it was their 
duty to lay their measure before the coun- 
try, in order that such important interests 
might not be left in uncertainty and in 
doubt. The Government of that day were 
by the Opposition, supported by the 
n. Gentlemen me now cemeiia to 
state their measure, and then appeal to 
the country. In like manner he would 
maintain that if it was the intention of the 
Government to modify and alter the settle- 
ment of the Corn Law question, in the sense 
of making it more restrictive, it was their 
duty, on their own showing, to lose no time 
in submitting their measures before appeal- 
ing to the country. At that advanced 
hour it would not be becoming in him (Mr. 
M. Gibson) to add anything to the able 
statement of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Ripon (Sir J. Graham). But 
with regard to the insinuations as to com- 
bination and alliances advanced by the 
right hon. Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, in the sense which had been de- 
seribed by an eminent writer as a sort of 
** hobgoblin argument,” that these meet- 
ings which had been held had other objects 
in view than those openly stated, he could 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that he 
was very much mistaken. The object of 
those Gentlemen who attended these meet- 
ings was not one of party politics, not to 
organise political alliances to change the 
Government, or to effect political 
ments in this country, but it was to save 
the country from the great evil of allowing 
the policy of free trade to be jeopardised, 
and to combine as many Gentlemen as 
sible {let their general politics be what 
Mr, M. Gibson 
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they might), to prevent a policy which 
was so beneficial to the country from being 
reversed. Before he sat down he should 
wish to caution hon. Members connected 
with the rural districts not to practise 
again on the credulity of the tenant-far- 
mers. He would advise them not to hold 
out themselves as the friends of the farmer; 
because they might rest assured that 
although in a new Parliament they might 
make some effort to show that their course 
had been honourable, and that they had 
been consistent in their conduct, they ne- 
vertheless would fail in their attempt to 
reimpose a duty on corn. And if they 
continued to hold out hopes to the farmers 
which they were unable to fulfil, he would 
tell them that they were not acting the 
of friendship to the farmers, and 
they would be doing all that in them lay 


to arrest won occ of agricultural im- 


provement, and be militating much against 
the interests of the occupying tenantry of 
England. 


Sm JOHN TYRELL said, he must 
congratulate the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
John Rassell) on the great unanimity 
whieh prevailed amongst those Gentlemen 
who sat behind him. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Ripon had delivered 
himself of a lecture to the agricultural 
Members of that House as to ionehaniee 
they should pursue; but he would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he would 

e the sense of the county of Cumber- 
land upon the principles he had advocated ? 
When he recollected that it was only a 
short time ago that the noble Lord com- 
mitted the mistake of dismissing the ablest 
of his Colleagues in the Government, and 
that the House and her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters were placed in their present position 
by reason of the noble Lord having dis- 
solved his own Cabinet for want of the 
D amount of support in that House, 
he owned that the combination which he 
witnessed that night struck him as one of 
the most extraordinary that had ever oc- 
curred in the history of parties. It was 
too evident that there were combinations 
amongst them for the purpose of securing 
to one party the power of governing 
the affairs of the country. But it was 
not to be supposed that old hacks in office 
were the only men fit to carry on the 
Government. He charged the noble Lord 
and the Members of the late Government 
with having availed themselves of the in- 
fluence of the resuscitated for this 
purpose, and with having used every mode 
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of exciting the country, more especially by 
their s that ovening. But 

had failed, and, what was more, 

the opposite might have a majority 
in the House the good sense of the 

of this country would give Her Majesty’s 
Ministers a fair trial, and not suffer the 
Government to be displaced by any such 
singular combinations as that which lately 
assembled in Chesham Place. 

Mr. OSWALD said, he was much disap- 
pointed by the speech of the hon. Member 
for North Essex. From a plain English 
country Gentleman he should have expected 
to hear something that they could under- 
stand. But it was now quite evident that he 
was & Disraelite indeed. He was astonished 
that no Member of the Government had 
got up after the addresses of the right 
hon. Member for the University of Oxford 
(Mr. Gladstone), apd of the noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton (Viscount Palmer- 
ston)—both of whom strongly put before 
the House the necessity for a dissolution 
at the speediest possible period—to state 
that they would at once go to the country. 
They should not attempt to palter with the 
country as they did with their own fol- 
lowers, and leave England for an indefinite 
time in a state of suspense upon this all- 
important matter. Some Member of the 
Government should have arisen and told 
the House whether the Government dared 
to appeal to the people upon this one ques- 
tion—for there was but one question before 
the country, namely, whether we should tax 
bread for the purpose of putting money in 
the landlord’s pocket. [‘*Oh, oh!”’] 
That was the only question to be decided. 
They might try to lead the country away 
by other cries, and some of them would do 
it; but that was really the only question 
which the country demanded should be de- 
cided at the present time; and if expe- 


riencé, wisdom, and eloquence could do it, | po 


the House must now be impressed with the 
great necessity that existed for a speedy 
solution of the question. That was the 
truth. There was hesitation as yet in pro- 
posing this; and in the meantime let the 
occupants of the Treasury benches prepare 
themselves for the murmurs of their sup- 

. Those right hon. Gentlemen 
would richly deserve the punishment in 
store for them. They had themselves 
made use of every epithet of contumely 
against one who was now no more, and 
against all who had acted with that great 
man. The word “traitor” had been fre- 
quently heard; and he (Mr. Oswald) had 
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himéelf been called a « ” Did 


re ed, oe martes could 
easily insults? He (Mr. Os- 
wald) forgave them from his heart. But 


it required every Christian forbearance not 


in some degree to that on that 
Treasury bench were now sitting the men 
to whom the very same terms would in 


Z 


turn be applied. He had sat in si 
on this subject for many a long year. 

the hour had now come, and, ps, 
man— perhaps the Friend of him whom the 


ez 


the manes that had called for vengeance 
too long. [Laughter.] Aye, there was 
now laughter, but they would not laugh 
when they were on the hustings. Every 
cottage home in England now held a 
family with bread enough and to spare; 
and how much had the landlords sacrificed 
to produce that result? How much suf- 
fering had they gone through? He (Mr. 
Oswald) was a landed proprietor; and if 
they in Scotland had got over the late 
crisis, the greatness of which all must 
admit, he did not see why the 

of England should not do so too, There 
was, indeed, much apathy and much bad 
farming in some places; but a reimposition 
of bad laws would only tend to make the 
bad farming worse. As to the condition 
of the landowners, he believed their rentals 
had been increasing at the very time when 
they were most clamorous for this — 
tion—at the time they wished to take the 
bread from the poor man’s mouth. [** Oh, 
oh!”’] They might not like to hear the 
truth told; but that was the truth, how. 
ever unpalatable it might be. In conelu- 
sion, he should recommend the Govern- 
ment to take the earliest opportunity of 
appealing to the people upon this most im- 
rtant question, 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that as an 
individual member of the party with which 
the present Government were connected, 
hé was tired of this talking of forbearance, 
and of the ostentatious but hollow display 
of forbearauce, made by bon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. Heaven defend 
them from the Christian forbearance of the 
hon. Member for Ayrshire, who had risen 
the picture of suppressed wrath, and made 
a speech, the venom of which was only 
mitigated by his awkwardness of expres- 
sion! He (Mr. Newdegate) would ask 
why, if Gentlemen were in such 
haste for a dissolution, they did not, being 
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@ majority, exercise their power? They 
seemed to have a lingering apprehension 
that the present Government might pro- 
pose and pass measures which would gain 
the approbation of the country; it was pos- 
sible, that, aided by the high legal attain- 
ments of Members the Government, under 
the auspices of the present Lord Chancellor, 
their law measures might contrast favour- 
ably with those of the former Government; 
that, with Lord Hardinge at the Ordnance, 
the organisation proposed for the militia 
might be superior to the crude proposal of 
the late Government. But the fact was 
this—the noble Lord the Member for the 
City of London, after the declaration he 
had made on quitting office, that a disso- 
lution before the passing of the Mutiny 
Bill, and measures for supplying the na- 
tional establishments, would be unjusti- 
fiable, dare not, if he would retain the 
character of a loyal subject, force a disso- 
lution; and that no right hon. Gentleman 
would risk his character by forcing a dis- 
solution before provision had been made 
for the security and necessary establish- 
ments of the country. In fact, what had 
occurred that evening and on Friday last 
in the House, was but a phase of agitation. 
Strange allusions had been made to the 
prospect of a change in the present com- 
mercial policy, and to the effect which any 
attempt to alter or modify that policy 
would, in the opinion of hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen, produce. The right hon. 
Baronet (Sir J. Graham) had adverted to 
Lord Derby’s statement that he sought to 
reconcile classes between which there were 
differences, and to promote peace and 
good-will among Her Majesty’s subjects; 
but passing straightway to his own theme, 
laboured to sow discord among the various 
classes of the community. In 1842 he 
(Mr. Newdegate}, as a magistrate, col- 
lected evidence implicating members of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League, as instigators of 
the disturbances of that year; which evi- 
dence was forwarded to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet as Home Secretary, but was never 
heard of again. Last year, that right 
hon. Baronet threatened that, if the com- 
mercial measures of the Government with 
which he had been connected, were altered 
or modified, the loyalty of the Army would 
be doubtful; and now, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had announced he was prepared to 
use “‘any means’’ to prevent those mea- 
sures being revised. His previous conduct 


and declarations gave that expression 
** any means” a very wide interpretation. 


Mr. Newdegate 


{COMMONS} 





Hon. Members connected with the party 
now in power desired no violent measures; 
they calmly and in an honest spirit sought 
justice for all the great producing ‘interests, 

he party now in coun bed: br teieiaiics 
during the last six years, proved that protec- 
tion by the imposition of duties upon corn 
was not the only object of the policy to which 
they were attached. They had proved them- 
selves protectionists of the interests of. the 
poor. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] Would hon. Gen- 
tlemen deny that the members of this 
party had formed the bulk of the majority 
which had. carried Mr. Etwall’s Motion, 
and Mr. Christie’s Amendment, for the in- 
quiry into the abuses which had taken 
place in the Andover Union, the result of 
which was the revision of the New Poor 
Law. No one could deny that they had 
carried that Motion against the right hon. 
Member for Ripon, when Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. The 
party now in power had proved themselves 

rotectionists of the labour of young peo- 
ple employed in factories, for members of 
that party had supplied by far the greater 
part of the majority which carried the Ten 
Hours’ Act. They had proved themselves 
Protectionists of the Christian character 
of the State—that Christian character 
which constituted the guarantee given by 
the. State to the people of this country, 
that the laws enacted by Parliament, and 
the administration of them, should be 
based upon the morality of the Gospel, 
while it secured for the laws thus passed 
the sanction of religion. The party with 
whom he had the honour to be connected, 
had, moreover, proved themselves Protec- 
tionists of the Protestant character of the 
constitution, and of the national indepen- 
dence; they had for years defended the 
laws which guard the Protestantism of the 
Constitution against the assaults of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite; for years they had 
defended those laws, before many of their 
quondam opponents had become aware 
of the reality of the danger which threat- 
ened the Constitution, and consented to 
extend and declare those laws by the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act of last. Session. 
The party of the Government had proved 
themselves Protectionists, not of agricul- 
ture only, for they had acted on the prin- 
ciple so eloquently stated by that noble Lord 
whose statue now stands in Cavendish- 
square, that it is the duty of the Legis. 
lature and Government of this great coun- 
try to promote, encourage, and protect 
British industry and British capital where- 
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ever it may be found—at home, on the 
ocean, or in the colonies. Such were the 
principles upon which the party now in 
power were combined, and it was owing to 
their combination on those principles that 
the party possessed the compactness and 
the strength which had rendered their 
accession to office inevitable. Such were 
the principles of the party from which the 
_— Government were formed. If hon. 

embers desired a dissolution, let them 
use their power as a majority of that 
House—they would do it on their own 
responsibility. But he warned them that 
they would not be permitted to appeal to 
the country on the narrow issue to which 
they desired to reduce the question—whe- 
ther a 5s. duty upon corn should or should 
not be levied. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ripon was always talking 
of his being a landowner and a country 
gentleman, and had said that the abolition 
of the corn laws had not caused a reduc- 
tion of his rents; he (Mr. Newdegate) de- 
clared, as a country gentleman, he would 
be ashamed to receive the same rents now 
as before the corn laws were repealed. 
The right hon. Baronet alluded to the fact 
that the Duke of Buecleuch had at first 
agreed with the Earl of Derby in refusing 
his sanction to the measures of 1846, but 
subsequently yielded; and then the right 
hon. Gentleman said free trade was advan- 
tageous because it had not injured the 
Duke of Buccleuch. But there was an- 
other question—had it injured the Duke of 
Buccleuch’s tenantry? Had it benefited 
the ploughman, the carter, and the la- 
bourer? He had been in the south of 
Scotland last autumn, where lie some of 
the princely domains of that noble Duke, 
and he believed that the condition of the 
labouring population there was anything 
but satisfactory. Able and well-informed 
farmers had there told him that they were 
poor, and that their best labourers were 
emigrating to the United States. Again, 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Ripon had declared, and sought to prove, 
that this country had not become more 
dependent upon foreigners for food, be- 
cause he would have it believed, that the 
production of food within this country was 
not contracted, but had increased under 
free trade. If he had chosen to examine 
the accounts returned in the Gazette office, 
he would find that in the 290 principal 
markets of England and Wales, from 
which returns were furnished by inspec- 
tors, the quantity of corn sold in 185] 
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was less than that sold in 1845, by 
2,000,000 quarters. In 1848, the exports 
of wheat from Ireland to England were 
776,000 quarters; last year they very 
little exceeded 100,000 quarters. From 
Scotland there were no returns. But, so 
far back as 1849, 150,000 acres less of 
wheat were grown in Ireland than in 1845. 
He (Mr. Newdegate) could not forget that 
the right hon. Baronet had urged upon 
his own tenants within this year the neces- 
sity for their abandoning the cultivation of 
wheat, and substituting that of flax. If, 
therefore, the advice of the right hon. 
Gentleman was followed, the diminution of 
the growth of bread corn in the United 
Kingdom, lamentable as it was, would be 
progressive. He (Mr. Newdegate) almost 
fancied he was in a dream, when he heard 
the right hon. Gentleman boasting of uni- 
versal prosperity. He must have forgotten 
the fact stated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
recently at Oxford, namely, that the — 
tal assessed under Schedule D of the 
come Tax, had diminished by 14,000,0000. 
since 1845. The losses of our merchants 
last year were exceedingly heavy, as was 
attested by the lengthened list of bank- 
ruptcies and insolvencies. If hon. Gentle- 
men opposite desired an immediate disso- 
lution so earnestly, they might foree the 
Government to it; but upon their heads 
let the responsibility of such a course rest. 
Whenever a dissolution came, he had no 
fear as to the result. He believed it would 
result in a great accession of strength to 
the party of which he was a member; and 
he further believed that the present policy 
would not be suffered to continue unmodi- 
fied. 

Sir ALEXANDER COCKBURN said, 
that he did not think it necessary at that 
late hour to follow the hon. Member into 
all the various topics to which he had re- 
ferred in connexion with protection and 
free trade. The whole of the present de- 
bate, as he understood it, was to elicit from 
Her Majesty’s Government the policy as 
regarded the trade and commerce of the 
country upon which they intended to con- 
duct the business of the country. It had 
been said that there was no occasion for 
any question to be put to them with re- 
spect to that policy, inasmuch as that po- 
licy was evident from what had fallen from 
the noble Earl at the head of the Gevern- 
ment in another place. The difficulty he 
admitted did not rest upon the language 
of the noble Earl ; but from the fact of the 
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language of his supporters being so com- 

pletely at vayiance with the opinion which 

the noble Earl then expressed. Inasmuch 

as an appeal was to be made to the people, 

and the feeling of the House was such as 

to render a dissolution inevitable, it was 

desirable (to use an expression of the right 

hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer) that 

the country should have fair play, and un- ; 
derstand the question at issue. The right | 
hon. Gentleman had given a very unsatis- 
factory solution to the question put by the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. C. 
Villiers) which was very simple and spe- 
cifie—‘* Do you, in that Parliament which 
will soon be summoned, intend to propose 
the imposition of any duty on the food of 
the people?’’ The right hon. Gentleman 
promised to deal frankly with the question, 
and the expectation of every one was rais- 
ed to the highest pitch; but after a great 
deal of circumlocution and many promises 
of candour, the right hon. Gentleman said 
the Government would not consider them- 
selves bound in the next Session of Par- 
liament to propose any measure for the 
imposition of a duty on corn, What was 
the meaning of that answer? Did it mean 
that the Government would do so o: not? 
He thought the solution of the question was 
to be found in the language held out of 
doors by other Members of the Govern- 
ment, because on the hustings hon. Mem- 
bers had not scrupled to tell their consti- 
tuents that upon the result of the next 
election would depend their determination 
to impose a protecting duty. He would 
ask the Government, therefore, did they 
mean to bring forward the question of pro- 
tection, of the imposition of a duty on 
corn, if the result should be the return of 
& majority in their favour, and that they 
would abstain from doing so if the result 
should be adverse? If that was the solu- 
tion of the ambiguous, unsatisfactory, un- 
candid answer of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Government were placing them- 
selves in a most humiliating and degrad- 
ing position. [Laughter.] Hon. Gentle- 
men might laugh, but he apprehended that 
the Government which had no policy ex- 
cept that of subserviency to a majority, 
for the purpose of maintaining office, was 
in a humiliating and degrading position. 
Having pledged themselves firmly to pro- 
tection, he wished to know if they intended 
to leave that question contingent on the 
result of the next election. There was 
no disposition to a factious or ungenerous 
opposition on the part of that (the Oppo- 
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sition) side of the House; but on @ question 
of this importance it was only fair and rea- 
sonable they should tell the gr 5 the 

liey they meant to propose; for was it 
iat ile to pretend they would take the 
sense of the country if they did not tell 
the country the question’ really at issue. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Seeretary 
for the Home Department said they were 
not prepared to reverse the free-trade po- 
licy, but would propose a modification of 
that policy. Now, he again asked, what 
was the meaning of the Government? and 
whether the modification of the right hon. 
Gentleman meant the imposition of duties 
and taxes upon the food of the people. It 
was essential that the people should under- 
stand that there was a policy by which the 
Government meant to stand or fall, or 
whether they merely proposed to stand 
the chances of the next election on the 
principle of ** Heads, I win; Tails, you 
lose.’” He had always understood that 
their desire for power was ennobled by the 
desire to carry out great measures and a 
great principle. He should deeply regret 
to see a Government, though com of 
political opponents, abandon so broad a 
basis, and make principles merely subser- 
vient to place. 

Mr. BOOKER said, he could not under- 
stand why the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Sir A. Cockburn), had, at that late and 
tranquil hour of the night, and in his 
learned leisure, wasted such an amount of 
virtuous indignation on hon. Gentlemen 
seated at the Ministerial side of the House. 
He seemed to mistake his position, and to 
think that he had a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer under cross-examination. Formerly 
it used to be said that the opposition offered 
to free trade was factious, inasmuch as free 
trade was a great experiment, and should 
have a patient trial. It was said only a few 
weeks ago that protection was dead, and 
would never rise again; but it was quite 
clear, from the fearful agitation of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and from the combi- 
nation of the most heterogeneous parties, 
that it had not only risen again, but was 
in full vigour. He had heard with aston- 
ishment the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Ripon dilate upon the measures of 
free trade, and the results of those mea- 
sures. If the effects of free trade were 
so apparent, how was it that while the 
industry and labour of the people had 
been stimulated to an excess unparalleled 
—that while our exports and imports had 
nearly doubled, yet that the test of the 
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nation’s prosperity, the income tax, did 
not exceed last year what it amounted to 
the first year it was imposed as a national 
burden ? He was alsd astonished to hear 
the right hon. Baronet say that a duty of 
5s: on corn would not be productive of 
such and such an amount. Why, it was 
the boast of free trade that it had during 
the last five years been the means of 
bringing into consumption upwards of 

,000,000 quarters of corn, and it was 
well known from the public returns that 
the diminution of agricultural produce in 
Ireland had amounted to the extent of 
nearly 10,000,000 quartersa year. Heut- 
terly denied that the import of 50,000,000 
quarters a year had added to the wealth, 
comfort, or happiness of the people. It 
had been suatal & substitution, or rather 
annihilation of our own produce, inflictin 
ruin upon the sister hoghin, which woul 
shortly overtake ourselves. Such a system 
was a system of hollowness and hypocrisy 
to which he would not be a party; on the 
contrary, he would lend his aid to modify 
it in the first place, and felt certain that 
it must ultimately be reversed. The son 
and successor of the late Henry Grattan 
(Mr. Grattan), had, in an address on the 
8th February last, said— 


“ Tinnehinch, Feb. 28, 1852. 

** Gentlemen—On my return from your assizes, 
it occurred to me that it might be useful to ad- 
dress a few lines to you, and I take this liberty, 
having been so long one of your representatives. 

“ I need not tell you how important is the pre- 
sent crisis, and how it becomes us all who have 
an interest in land, in our farmers, in our country, 
now to make a struggle, and to insist from a 
Protectionist Ministry for duties on foreign pro- 
ductions and foreign competition. We should 
not ask this were we fighting a ‘fair fight, but it is 
not so. Protection, as it is called, not been 
removed, or done away; it has been transferred 
from us who fight the battles and pay the taxes 
for the support of our free institutions, to those 
who do neither; who have little taxes and no 
freedom ; or, I should rather say, to those who 
fight the battle against us and our free institu- 
tions, and against whom we are at this moment 
engaged in arming rifle corps and militia. We 
have enriched our enemy, we have impoverished 
our country, and we are now being taxed for our 
own defence, Ireland has been depopulated, her 
houses levelled, her farmers bankrupt, her estates 
in Incumbered Courts, her exports reduced to 
little as well as her circulation. The Celt will 
soon be known only by name ; sheep and cattle 
now take the place of the people, and the stranger 
with capital and large farms. To such a system 
has the law of free trade driven the landed pro- 
prietor of Ireland, he cannot keep the people and 
get rent. I do believe that in the last few years, 
such desolation as has occurred in Ireland is un- 
paralleled in history, and yet the rents of land 
are lower than in any country between this and 
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Naples ; and you may depend upon it, that, when 
pv oer aa 5 of wheat shall have been aban- 
doned in Ireland, and it is already greatly dimin- 
ished, and all the capital and labour t in that 
cultivation lost and absorbed, you then have 
the big loaf as small as ever. With such pros- 
pects, it behoves all Irishmen to be up and doing. 
* Lives there a man with soul so dead, * 
Who never to himself hath said— 
This is my own, my native land?’ 
** Gentlemen, in this state, and with such pros- 
ts, should you not find Members to act; for you, 
, for one, if called on, am ready again to come for- 


ward, and to aid ia averting, so as in me lies, 

the provincial tion into which my country 

is fast sinking.—I have the honour to be, yours, 
“J. Grartan.” 


He (Mr. Booker) threw these matters out 
for the consideration of hon. Gentle- 
men from Ireland, who he hoped would 
act on them. Though representing an 
agricultural constituency, he was also en- 
gaged in commercial affairs, and between 
both pursuits perhaps some 4,000 or 5,000 
were dependent on him; therefore, he felt 
himself in a position to give as correct an 
opinion as to the effects of free trade as any 
hon. Gentleman present. He asked for the 
Government what he should give them 
himself—fair play. He thought it was 
their duty, as soon as the public business 
would allow, to appeal to the sense of the 
country on this subject. They had stated 
that by the result of their appeal their 
future policy would be guided, and he did 
not think it becoming in an ex-Attorney 
General to seek to pin them down to give 
an answer, aye or no, to the questions 
that that learned Gentleman. had pro- 
pounded to them. 

Question put, and agreed to, 

House in Committee of Supply. 

(1) 39,000 Seamen, and Naval Reserve 
of 5,000 Men. 

Mr. HUME objected to going“on with 
any other vote after midnight. 

The CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE- 
QUER hoped the hon. Gentleman would 
allow one vote to be taken. He feared the 
hon. Gentleman had misunderstood the cha- 
racter of the debate of that evening, for he 
thought there was great anxiety expressed 
to advance all necessary measures. They 
would never reach the Mutiny Act unless 
they got on; and he hoped at least one vote 
would be taken. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that if this. 
vote were allowed, the whule of the Naval 
Estimates would be taken. 

Mr. HUME said, that it had been agreed 
that no vote should be taken after twelve 
o’clock if it was objected to. He should 
be sorry if the right hon. Gentleman the’ 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer began wrongly 
at the very first. 

The CHANCELLOR or tas EXCHE- 
QUER would not press a vote against any 
rule that had been made; but this was an 
exception which proved the rule, and the 
circumstances under which it was proposed 
were peculiar. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he would 
agree to the vote being taken. He had 
never concurred in the opinion of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hume), that no vote should 
be taken after midnight. If there was any 
objection to the number of 39,000 men, 
the House would no doubt be ready to hear 
it. Another reason for agreeing to the 
vote, was, that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had that 
night heard the opinions of many Members, 
with respect to the expediency of the Go- 
vernment advising a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, after the necessary business had been 
gone through, without the House being 
called on to take into consideration any of 
the other measures which the Government 
had stated they were about to bring for- 
ward. Perhaps, before Friday, the next 
day for going into Committee of Supply, 
the Government would reconsider their 
course, and concur in the wish which had 
been expressed in the debate of that night. 
He should be sorry to give a vote adverse 
to the Government in Committee of Sup- 
ply, if they morely went on with Supply, 
without entering on measures with a view 
to a protracted Session. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, the noble Lord only did him 
justice in believing that it was his duty and 
his pleasure to listen to the sentiments of 
the House, and to defer te its predominant 
feeling; but he was sure the noble Lord 
would not ask to come on the sudden to a 
decision on this point. He had watched 
with much attention the proceedings of the 
evening; but when the noble Lord said that 
all the Government was required to do was 
to pass the proper measures necessary for 
the service of the country, he must remind 
him that on that evening there was a very 
important difference between two of the 
most eminent supporters of the noble Lord 
with regard to what measures were neces- 
sary. The noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton (Viscount Palmerston), who had 
given a very guarded encouragement to the 
Government, had most unequivocally de- 
elared the imminent necessity of a measure 
for the establishment of the Militia. Im- 
mediately after one of the most distin- 
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guished members of the resuscitated Anti- 
Corn-Law League rose in his place and 
denied that there was any necessity for 
such a measure. While he (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) was always ready to 
consult the predominant feeling of the 
House, and to defer to the general senti- 
ments of its Members, he thought that as 
there was to bean interval before this subject 
was to be brought forward again, it would 
be extremely desirable for the noble Lord 
to summon his supporters again, and get 
them to agree as to what measures they 
deemed to be necessary. Before the noble 
Lord lectured him, and stated that he would 
support Votes of Supply, but not measures 
which would waste time—among others, 
such an important measure as the estab- 
lishing of the Militia, which the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton said was most ne- 
cessary—it would perhaps be expedient for 
the noble Lord to come to an understanding 
with his friends as to what measures were 
not necessary to be passed, before an ap- 
peal was made to the country. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL had not said 
that he should oppose all measures that 
were brought forward which’ would waste 
time, but that he would agree to Votes of 
Supply, but not to other measures which 
might be brought forward, and which would 
lengthen-the Session, and, although use- 
ful were not necessary. 

Mr. HUME said, he wished to have an 
opportunity of remarking on the distribu- 
tion of this very force, and to show that if 
it was properly distributed there would be 
no necessity for any additional foree—but 
he had no objection to go on. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS did not object to 
the number of men, but he objected to 
taking a vote after twelve o'clock. 

Vote agreed to; as were also, 

(2) 1,449,0541., Wages to ditto. 

(3) 506,5781., Victuals to ditto. 

Resolutions to be reported. 

House resumed. 

House adjourned at One o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 16, 1852. 


Minures.] Pusirc Buz.—3* County Courts 
Further Extension. 


COUNTY COURTS FURTHER EXTENSION 
BILL. 

Bill read 3* (according to Order); 

Amendments made. Bill passed. 
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Lorp BROUGHAM said, that he could , this subject, he should take further time 
not help congratulating the House upon | to consider it. 
the passing of the Bill. He by nomeans| Lorp BEAUMONT gave due credit to 
intended to say that further improvements | the exertions of the noble Lord, but he re- 
were not necessary; but if the present mea- | gretted the course he had taken, or had 
sure should receive the ultimate sanction | been obliged by others to take, in res 
of the Legislature, a great benefit would | to this Bill. They had now three or four 
be conferred upon the country. He was | Acts of Parliament, besides the Bill before 
happy to observe that his noble and learned them, for regulating the jurisdiction of 
Friend on the woolsack viewed the subject | County Courts. Most of those Acts amend- 
in the same light as he did; and he yet ed one another; and he thought that the 
trusted that upon further consideration the ‘noble Lord should have aimed rather at 
late Lord Chancellor and the Chief Justice | consolidating those already in existence, 
would see grounds for altering their opin- | than at adding the numerous, though tri- 
ions upon some minor matters upon which | fling, Amendments contained in this Bill, 
they were at issue. He was sorry that there | which increased the difficulty of collat- 
was still no provision in the Bill by which | ing, without bestowing fresh powers upon 
a practising barrister should be allowed to these Courts. But the measure of the 
go into court uninstructed by an attorney. | noble Lord did not aim at consolidation, 
The prohibition in the Act of 1846 remain- | neither did it bestow any original jurisdic- 











ed unrepealed. Contrary to his own opin- 
ion he had at present yielded that point. 
Differing from those who were opposed to 
him, he considered that it was a subject 
which should be left to the etiquette of the 
seper mene and he hoped that his noble and 
earned Friends would adopt the only course 
which could be adopted, namely, the re- 
moval of the restriction which at present 
excluded barristers from these courts, thus 
leaving it to the heads of the ae 
themselves to settle what should be the 
etiquette, as it was in every other Court of 
any description; the County Courts form- 
ing the only exception. Of the importance 
of these Courts, too high an estimate could 
not be formed. He found, by returns to 
Parliament, that during the four years 
from 1846 to 1850, the number of causes 
which had been brought into the County 
Courts amounted to 2,400,000, and that 
6,000,0007. had been the amount of money 
recovered under their jurisdiction. It was 
a singular fact that in actions for sums of 
money from 51. to 501., in which parties had 
the option of trial by jury, the proportion 
submitted toa jury was only 1 in 45. That 
was a circumstance which had given cause 
for great reflection in his mind, whether it 
would not be just and expedient to give to 
parties in all courts the same option in 
matters of debt and contract. He by no 
means intended to extend this option to 
matters of tort, as where the action lay for 
injury to person or reputation, but only to 
cases of debt and contract. For this pur- 
= he had prepared a Bill; but as he 

new that some of his noble and learned 
Friends differed from him in opinion upon 


| tion on the Judges. It was an attempt to 
| facilitate the operations of the Chancery 
Courts. The Bill of the noble Lord was 
merely one to enable County Court Judges 
to do what is already done in the Masters’ 
Offices. The noble Lord had held out to the 
public the idea that his object was to give 
to the County Courts original jurisdiction 
in equity; but the Bill did not confer any 
such thing. For his part, he regretted 
extremely that the noble Lord did not per- 
severe with the 23rd Clause, whereby a 
barrister was allowed to practise unin- 
structed by an attorney. As long as it 
| was a question merely of etiquette amongst 
members of the Bar, he (Lord Beaumont) 
abstained from interfering; but the public 
were, as the Bill now stood, also inte- 
rested; they knew what was best for them, 
and they should, therefore, have been left 
a full option to employ a barrister with or 
without the intervention of an attorney. 
The client was the proper person to judge 
what was the best for his own interest. He 
wished to know whether it was the inten- 
tion of the noble Lord to bring in any fur- 
ther measures having reference to these 
County Courts ? 

Lorp BROUGHAM, in reply, said that 
he had postponed his Bill for conferring 
equitable jurisdiction upon the County 
Courts, because he understood a Bill deal- 
ing with that subject was likely to be the 
fruit of the labours of a Commission which 
had bestowed much attention on the sub- 
ject. He rejoiced to think that this ex 
tation had not been disappointed. The 
learned Commissioners had reported, re- 
commending a most important ehange in 
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the whole system of Chancery enti 
and this report was adopted by the present 
Government. It had been announced in 
the House of Commons last night that the 
plan of the Commissioners was to be sup- 
ported by the Government, with the de- 
termination to pass it into a law as speedily 
as possible. By this he meant the whole 
plan of the Commissioners. With respect 
to the consolidation of the County Courts 
Bills, it would take a very considerable 
time before that could be effeeted; but he 
entirely agreed in the necessity of it, as he 
had stated the first day of the Session. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND). 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
asked if Her Majesty’s Ministers intend 
to propose to Parliament any alteration in 
the present Me geste of Public Funds 
for Educational Purposes in Ireland ? 
Those who, at various times, had taken 
@ warm interest in the welfare of Ire- 
land had, he believed, always founded 
their hopes of effecting a permanent im- 
rovement in the state of that country 
in placing the education of the people 
of Ireland upon a sound footing. In the 
year 1832, after a careful investigation 
of the subject by the authorities, under the 
supervision of Lord Grey’s Government, 
the system now in operation in Ireland was 
devised and carried into execution under 
the immediate direction of the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Derby) opposite. That system 
had been adopted after grave deliberation, 
and after full examination and reflection 
upon the whole subject, after taking counsel 
with the hierarchy both of the Established 
and of the Roman Catholic Churches, and 
after consultation with the best authorities 
on the subject, both in Ireland and in this 
country. The noble Earl (the Earl of 
Derby) bore great part in the preparation 
of that system; he certainly had the honour 
and credit of introducing the measure on 
the subject to Parliament, and he was sure 
the noble Earl could not at present, and 
probably never would, look back to any ac- 
tion of his life with more satisfaction than 
he might to the introduction of the national 
system of education in Ireland, whereby 
that eountry had been most permanently 
and materially benefited. The progress 
which had been made by the system in 
the popular estimation was very great. 
In A second year after its establish- 
ment there were in operation 785 schools, 
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The numbers continued to increase yearl 
—in 1843 the schools amounted to 3199, 
edueating 353,340 children; and in 1846 
those numbers were augmented respectively 
to 3,600 schools, and 455.415 children. 
In 1848 the number of children attending 
those schools had risen to 507,000. In 
1849, the extensive emigration had dimin- 
ished these numbers somewhat; but at the 
period to which the last report on the sub- 
ject brings down the account the number 
of children attending the schools was 
511,623; and he had no doubt that at the 
present moment the number reached a still 
higher amount. The system, then, was 
one which ought not to be touched, but 
rather carefully guarded and preserved by 
the Government. No better system of 
Christian education existed in any part of 
the civilised world, It had the peculiar 
advantage, too, for Ireland, of being a 
united system of education, conducted with 
the greatest care and impartiality; and the 
books of the society were all of such an 
excellent character that they were sought 
after greedily, not only in this country, but 
on the Continent. Besides the ordinary 
schools to which he had referred, there were 
also seventeen model agricultural schools in 
different parts of Ireland. Such being the 
case, it was painful to him to have to direct 
attention to a recent speech of the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland on the subject. He 
did not find fault with any particular passage 
in the right hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
(Mr. Napier’s) speech; it was ihe general 
purport and tone of his speech he wished 
to direct attention to, and the general pur- 
port of it undoubtedly was to cast blame 
upon the present system of national educa- 
tion in Ireland. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman stated that he had every reason 
to hope that he would be able to induce 
Government to change the system. He 
said that ‘‘ Lord Derby had told him that 
he would have. an honest inquiry into the 
management of these schools; and, when 
he said an honest inquiry, he meant an 
honest inquiry into the working of the 
system, to see what deviation had taken 
place from the original rules, to see whe- 
ther it was united, and what could be done 
with it, in order to meet the objections 
of the clergy.”” It was the well-considered 
determination of Lord Grey’s Government 
that the system of national education in 
Ireland should be a united system; and it 
was clearly impossible that a separate sys- 


giving education to 107,000 scholars. tem could go on at the same time. The 
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Attorney General for Ireland said that Lord 
Derby had no objection to an inquiry; but 
he (the a ges ee of Clanricarde (took ex- 
ceptions to the whole of that right hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s speech, for going forth, 
as it did, to the people of paced, om. such 
high authority, and addressed, as it was, to 
the highest educational institution in Ire- 
land, it was impossible to imagine that it 
would not give rise to the impression that 
Hier Majesty’s Government was disposed to 
extend its support to other systems of edu- 
eation besides that which was carried on 
under the superintendence of the National 
Board. If their Lordships considered the 
difficulties with which that system had had 
to contend, and the violent antagonism by 
which it had been encountered on all sides, 
they must be prepared to award the highest 
degree of praise to the learned and reverend 
persons who had been placed at the head of 
the Board, superintended the progress of 
the system, and done so much to render it 
successful ; and encouragement given to 
any rival system could not fail to seriously 
embarass those eminent persons. This 
was a question which ought not to be 
in contest at all. Ife hoped the Govern- 
ment would maintain the present system; 
but if it were held out that a doubt 
upon the well-working of that system 
was entertained by the Government, it 
must have a very injurious effect through- 
out the whole country. He thought, there- 
fore, he was doing no bad service to the 
Government by asking the noble Earl whe- 
ther it was his intention, or the intention 
of the Irish Government, to propose to 
Parliament any alteration in the present 
application of public funds for educational 
purposes in Ireland ? 

The Eart of DERBY : My Lords, I am 
sure your Lordships and the noble Mar- 
quess himself must suppose that if there 

any one man in the land who takes a 
personal interest in the well-working of 
the national system of education in Ireland, 
it must be the individual who has now the 
honour of addressing your Lordships. But 
I take no further credit to myself than 
that of having been the Secretary of State 
for Irish Affairs under the Government 
which examined into the previous reports 
of various Commissions, and the several 
— which had been propounded by many 
earned and pains-taking persons, and 
which came to the conclusion that it was 
necessary to introduce a new system of 
combined education in Ireland, and of 
having had the duty—I might say the 
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good fortune—te be the organ of that Go- 
vernment in framing the original resolu- 
tions, and introducing that system into 
Ireland. My Lords, I have watched with 
the deepest interest the pro ive in- 
crease whieb has taken shies in the num- 
ber of schools and scholars under the sys- 
tem which was then introduced;. and un- 
doubtedly I believe that no step which can 
now be taken would have any effect in 
weakening the influence and the hold which 
that system has produced on the minds of 
the people of Ireland. I believe it has 
deeply rooted itself in the institutions and 
in the affections of the people, and that the 
progress of the system is as certain as that 
its results have been, on the whole, benefi- 
cial. Greatly as the numbers of the schools 
and the pupils have from time to time in- 
ereased, I believe also that increase has 
not been more than commensurate with 
the improvement in point of the quality of 
the education which is now given in Ire- 
land under the auspices of the National 
Board, as compared with the quality of the 
edueation which was given in Ireland 
twenty years ago. And, moreover, I be- 
lieve that if at this moment all Govern- 
ment assistance were withdrawn from that 
and every other description of schools in 
Ireland, still this great and permanent ad- 
vantage would have arisen from the insti- 
tution of the national schools—that the 
people of that country now understand and 
appreciate what a good education is, as 
compared with that which was prevalent 
there twenty or twenty-five years ago, and 
that they would not be satisfied with an 
education of an inferior quality to that 
which, by means of the national system, 
they now receive. Nor do I think, my 
Lords, that it would be in the power of 
any class of persons, however great the in- 
fluence they may exercise over the popula- 
tion, to support schools of an inferior char- 
acter, in opposition to those of the superior 
character administered by the Board; and 
gladly doI join in the tribute which the 
noble Marquess has offered to those reve- 
rend and earned persons to whose assi- 
duity and exertions the progress of that 
system owes far more than it does to any 
assistance which has been given it by the 
Government. I have spoken of this as a 
system of education; but at the same time 
it is impossible that the noble Marquess 
should not acknowledge, as of course I must 
acknowledge myself, that in the course of 
the twenty years which have elapsed since 
the system was first adopted, various modi- 
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fications in detail have been introduced, 
and various alterations made in the minor 
arrangements of the Board, and even in 
some matters which may be considered as 
of primary importance. I have not of late 
entered minutely into the details of the 
education given in these schools; but I 
understand that that which was in the first 
instance rendered compulsory—namely, 
the use of Scripture lessons in all the 
schools—has since from various causes 
been left a good deal to the discretion of 
the managers of the different schools, and 
that, consequently, in many of them where 
Scripture lessons are not used, there is less 
Scripture education given in those schools 
than was contemplated by the plan at the 
original foundation of the Board. I do 
not mean to say, that, where these lessons 
are not used, there is not now given to the 
great bulk of the Roman Catholie popula- 
tion a far more enlightened and a far more 
scriptural education than they were re- 
ceiving, or were likely to receive, if this 
system had not been adopted. But va- 
rious modifications have taken place from 
time to time; and your Lordships are aware 
that some time ago considerable objections 
were raised on religious grounds, on the 
part of the Presbyterian body, who held 
aloof from the system of education in those 
schools with quite as much perseverance 
and determination as, I am sorry to say, a 
great proportion—though not the whole— 
of the clergy of the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland do at the present mo- 
ment. Now, my Lords, the absence of 
this co-operation I feel to be a great evil. 
I feel that it is a great misfortune that the 
national system of education was not from 
the first taken up by the clergy of the Es- 
tablished Chureh; for sure I am that if it 
had been so taken up, they would by this 
time have obtained throughout Ireland a 
great and important—and not an unworthy 
— influence over the education of the people, 
and over the minds, not only of the Protes- 
tant but of the Roman Catholic population 
of that country. But whilst I regret that 
the Protestant clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land have thus stood aloof, | hesitate not 
to say that I consider it a matter of the 
greatest importance that we should ascer- 
tain whether or not, without departing 
from the original system, it may be pos- 
sible to introduce into that system, as has 
already been done with regard to the Pres- 
byterian Church, such modifications as may, 
perhaps, remove the objections of the eler- 
gy, and induce the clergy to co-operate in 
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promoting the system to a greater extent 
than they have hitherto done. Of late I 
have not had much time to read the news- 
papers; and I hope my right hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General for 
Ireland, if he becomes acquainted with 
what is taking place here now, will not 
imagine that I treat him with any disre- 
spect if I frankly avow that I have not 
read that speech of his to which the noble 
Marquess has alluded; but this I know, 
because I have had communication with 
him on this subject—I know his straight- 
forward and eandid disposition and char- 
acter too well not to be quite sure that he 
would not make any statement on my part, 
in which he was not entirely borne out by 
the language I had held to him. I see on 
the opposite side of the House the noble 
Earl the late Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and I think he can bear me witness that 
some two years ago I expressed to him my 
opinion that the time would come when it 
would be most expedient that a Parlia- 
mentary Committee should be appointed 
for the purpose of examining into the 
practical working of the system of na- 
tional education in Ireland, and that I 
thought such an investigation, calmly, de- 
liberately, and fairly conducted, would tend 
to remove much of the misapprehension 
and misconception on both sides, and might 
lead to such modifications as would obtain 
for the system a more united support. I 
stated at the same time also, that I was 
strongly disposed to submit that question 
to your Lordships’ consideration, and to 
move for a Committee to inquire into the 
working of this system. And there is 
one point which it is exceedingly desirable 
should be cleared up, and upon which the 
noble Marquess has laid considerable stress 
—namely, how far this system, as it at 
present exists, is practically a system of 
combined education. It is a great oer 
now to bring up the youth of Ireland in 
constant and familiar intercourse with those 
of different religious persuasions to them- 
selves, and rather to teach them how much 
of common truth there is in which they 
might all agree, than to inculcate upon 
their minds those peculiar points upon 
which they may happen to differ from one 
another. But how far the national system 
is a system of combined education—how 
far it includes within the limits of its 
operation Protestants of the Established 
Church, Presbyterians, and Roman Ca- 
tholiecs, and is yet in its details a system 
which in each particular school is an ex- 
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elusive system, not of necessity by the rule, 
but practically according to the results— 
how far Presbyterian schools, acting on 
their own principles, and complying with 
the rules of the Board, are yet practically 
and exclusively confined to Presbyterians— 
and how far, in the south and west of Ire- 
Jand, where the great bulk of the popula- 
tion are Roman Catholics, the vast majority 
of the schools are essentially, and all but 
exclusively, Roman Catholic, under the 
management of Roman Catholic patrons 
and Roman Catholic schoolmasters—and 
if they are, the great majority of the 
pupils being Roman Catholics, I do not 
complain; on the contrary, I think it is 
quite right that these schools should be 
under the management of Roman Catholic 
schoolmasters. I complain of none of those 
things; but, when we want to look at the 
working of the system, and the possibility 
of effecting modifications, I think it is im- 
portant that we should know, by the in- 
quiries of a Committee, how far the system 
in all these respects deserves to be called 
that which it was intended to be, and which 
it is certainly desirable that it should be, a 
system practically of combined and united 
education. , These questions are, I think, 
worthy of inquiry by a Committee, and for 
that purpose I am of opinion it is very de- 
sirable that a Committee should be ap- 
pointed. I think also that, as a part of 
their labour, that Committee might fairly 
and properly enter upon an investigation 
of any possible modifications of the existing 
rules, which might remove any portion of 
the objections which are now raised against 
the system. And if the result of their in- 
quiries should be, that we found that in the 
great majority of the schools that which 
was intended to be a combined system, is 
practically and in reality an exclusive sys- 
tem—if there be Presbyterian schools here, 
and Roman Catholic schools there; and if 
the rules of the Board are such as to ren- 
der it impossible for a portion of the com- 
munity to attend those schools, and, in 
fact, practically to exclude them, I hope it 
will not be regarded as a thing which 
would derogate from or diminish the in- 
fluence of the existing system if we enter 
upon a calm inquiry how far, under the 
superintendence of the Board, assistance 
might not in a certain degree be given 
even to schools which do not- strictly come 
within the letter of the law laid down by 
the Board. I do not shrink from the con- 
sequence to which the noble Marquess has 
adverted, that schools which, through the 
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conscientious seruples of those who lead 
the population, are now excluded from the 
advantage of coming under the direct. su- 
perintendence and control of the Board, 
would then be admitted to the advan 
which are undoubtedly to be derived from 
the assistance of the Board, without sacri- 
ficing their principles, I say, my Lords, 
I do not see that we should in the slightest 
respect be violating the principles u 
which that Board was originally founded, 
if, adopting an example which was set us 
in this country in the first instance, we 
consented to afford some, perhaps a minor, 
degree of assistance to schools, be they 
Protestant or Roman Catholic, which may 
not come under the strict rules of the 
Board. And I do not dissent from the con- 
clusion adverted to by the noble Marquess, 
that if we render assistance to an exclu- 
sively Protestant school, for instance, 
we cannot withhold it from an exclusi- 
vely Roman Catholic school. In the years 
1831 and 1832, when this system was first 
originated, there existed a different feeling 
from that which prevails now, which would 
have rendered any assistance on the me of 
Government to a school exclusively Roman 
Catholic a matter of absolute imposibility. 
I have reason to believe that that feeling is 
materially weakened in the present day. 
I believe that the scruples which were then 
entertained with regard to educating Ro- 
man Catholics, as Roman Catholics, have 
not now the same weight and power over 
the minds of the people that they had at 
that time. I believe that the affordin 
Government assistance to a school compoted 
exclusively of Roman Catholies would not 
now meet with the opposition and with the 
objections which it would have met with in 
1831 and 1832. But I readily admit that 
if you introduce the principle of affording 
assistance to a school exclusively Protestant 
in Ireland, you cannot escape from the 
other alternative of affording assistance 
also, under the same rule, to a school ex- 
clusively Roman Catholic. Whether it 
may be possible to combine with the inde- 
pendence of these schools as to their inter- 
nal management—be they Protestant or 
Roman Catholic—aid from the national 
funds, and superintendence by national in- 
spectors, is a matter upon which at this 
moment I do not desire to pronounce any 
positive opinion. If you ascertain, on the 
report of a Committee, that, combined edu- 
cation being the rule, practically exclusive 
education is the system, then I think it 
would deserve attention whether you should 
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not extend the principle still further, and 
without intending in the slightest degree 
to withdraw the support given, or the in- 
fluence exercised by the present Board, ex- 
tend the benefits of a good education, as- 
sisted by the Government, supplied with 
the best books, and controlled and super- 
intended by the inspection of the Govern- 
ment, to those, whether on one side or on 
the other, whose feelings, principles, or, if 
you will, prejudices, prevent them from re- 
ceiving these advantages under the present 
system. I say, then, that the Attorney 
General for Ireland was perfectly justified 
in stating that I desire, if possible, to over- 
come the objections of the Protestant clergy 
to the system at present pursued; that I 
desire that an investigation should take 
place into the practical working of that 
system; into the modifications which from 
time to time may have been found necessary 
or judged ig en to make in the regula- 
tions of the Board in the course of the last 
twenty years; and into the still further mo- 
difications which, without departing from 
the ae might yet be adopted; and he 
was justified also in saying that I desired, 
if possible, to obtain the co-operation of 
the clergy to the present system; and be- 
fore and above all things that I desired to 
have the means in Ireland, as far as prac- 
ticable, of extending to Roman Catholics 
and to Protestants, under the superinten- 
dence of the Board, and by the assistance 
of the Government and the public, the ad- 
vantages of a sound moral, literary, and 
religious education. Further than that, 
however—further than the expression of 
an opinion that the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, fairly chosen, and entering imparti- 
ally on their task, might tend to remove diffi- 
culties and facilitate the advancement of 
education—neither am I as an individual, 
nor is the Government of which I am a 
Member, in the slightest degree pledged; 
but I am of opinion that an investigation by 
a Parliamentary Committee is desirable for 
the purpose of seeing how far modifications 
may be introduced in the existing system, 
which may have a tendency, not to diminish 
the influence of the Board, but to carry 
out more extensively and more beneficially 
those great objects which to a considerable 
extent have already been accomplished, and 
which it is my wish and earnest desire to see 
thoroughly and effectually carried out in 
Treland. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
he would willingly give full credit to the 
noble Earl for the part which, at a former 
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part of his career, he had taken in the 
establishment of the present system of 
national education in Ireland; and of the 
working of that system he could speak in 
terms of the fullest oe can At that 
time the difficulties which opposed them- 
selves to the working of any such scheme 
were almost insuperable; and he had no 
hesitation in saying that those difficulties 
would have proved too powerful for it, had 
it not been for the fortunate occurrence 
which placed at the head of that system 
prelates of the two Churches equally dis- 
tinguished for their enlightened character, 
their profound knowledge, and their liber- 
ality to all men. By them that system 
had been kept alive; all the rocks and 
shoals had been successfully avoided; and 
the great mass of the people of Ireland 
had been made acquainted with the bless- 
ings of an enlightened, instead of, if he 
might use the word, the ignorant education 
to which before they had been accustomed. 
He felt that that system had met, perhaps, 
not with all the success, but certainly 
much more success than had ever been 
anticipated; and the inference he drew 
was, that the system ought not to be 
touched, he would not say not at all, but 
certainly not without the greatest care. 
They ought not to go into a Committee 
with any view that the essential foundation 
of that system ought to be departed from; 
for in that case he had no hesitation in 
saying, that their Lordships would find 
that all their grants, all the efforts which 
they had made, would .be found to have 
been in vain, and that instead of uniting 
the whole people under the blessings of a 
system of common education, they had 
ended by establishing a system of exclu- 
sive education, and alienating each class 
more and more from the other. He pro- 
tested against any inquiry being gone into 
as to the working of the system in any 
ease where the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic clergymen had not co-operated 
together in supporting the system. It 
had been well remarked, that the great 
success which had attended the system, 
had resulted, to a great extent, from the 
efforts of the eminent persons set at its 
head. Unfortunately, at this moment it 
had to deplore the loss of one of these 
most distinguished prelates (the Rev. Dr. 
Murray) whose life had done honour to 
that Church with which he had been con- 
nected; who, so far as his influence was 
concerned, opposed the evil influence of 
others; and who maintained a state of 
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religious peace and harmony in the country 
where he was upon to exereise his 
beneficial influence. Much might depend 
upon the choice of the person to act in his 

, as to how far the same benefits 
might be derived from the same system. 
That, therefore, was an additional reason 
for not hastily announcing a disturbance of 
a system which, up to the present moment, 
he held to be perfectly successful, but 
which might be made more successful; 
and, at the same time, so far as he was 
concerned, for not drawing from the high 
authority of the noble Earl any indication 
of an intention to substitute, for general 
and common, a separate and independent 
system of education. 

The Eart of DESART regretted that 
the Protestant clergy in Ireland had acted 
with so great a want of judgment at the 
first establishment of the system. Their 
system then was a total withdrawal of 
themselves from connexion with it; the 
consequence of which was, that the admin- 
istration had fallen into the hands of the 
opposite party. He spoke strongly of this 
systematic withdrawal, because, from his 
admiration of the national system, he put 
a school of his own under it. At first, 
both the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
clergymen visited it; but the Protestant 
clergyman by and by absented himself, 
and, after a time, the Protestant parents 
complained that they could not allow their 
children to attend, on account of the an- 
noyanees they were subjected to by the 
Roman Catholic children. He reminded 
their Lordships that they disposed of a 
sum of the public money upon principles 
which had the effect of excluding a great 
part of the people of the Church of Eng- 
land from participating in the advantages. 
He, on that account, did not wonder: to 
find some of the clergy of that Church 
were of opinion that the people to whom 
they ministered were hardly used. 

The Ear of RODEN said, he might, 

thaps, stand alone in the opinion he felt 
it his duty to give in respect to the sub- 
jeet now under their Lordships’ considera- 
tion; but he felt that he had a duty to per- 
form, and, whether he stood alone in his 
opinion or not in the discharge of that duty, 
he would have the consciousness of doing 
that which he owed to his country, ‘to him- 
self, and, above all, to the great cause in- 
volved: in this question, He agreed with 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of Olan- 
ricarde) that the subject was one of para- 
mount importance. Its importance, indeed, 
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could not be too strongly urged, seeing the 
end which was desired to be attained was 
the giving to the poorer classes an educa- 
tion both for time and eternity. Their 
Lordships might recollect that when this 
subject was brought forward in 1832, he 
felt it his duty to. oppose the introduction 
of the measure, on the ground that he 
thought that no measure ought to be intro- 
duced under a Protestant Government, 
and under a Protestant constitution, for 
the instruction of the people, that had not 
for its foundation the teaching of the Serip- 
tures among the children admitted to its 
schools. He was told at the time that if 
that course was to be pursued, it would en- 
tirely exclude the Roman Catholie children 
from those schools; but he knew well that 
at that period Roman Catholic children, 
to a large amount, were attending schools 
conducted upon that system, and he had 
since learned that Roman Catholie children 
in large numbers were gladly and anxiously 
attending them and receiving therein a 
seriptural education. He could not agree 
with the noble Earl in the statement he 
had made as to the success of the national 
system. He (the Earl of Roden) admitted 

eir books were good, and that some of 
their schools in the country were 3 
but he said the great majority of the schools 
were established on a system of giving an 
exclusively Roman Catholic education to 
the people. Would not the noble Marquess 
allow the large body of the Protestant 
Chureh in Ireland to have some conscience 
on this subject? It was his (the Earl of 
Roden’s) privilege to be acquainted with 
many of the clergy of Ireland, and to meet 
them from time to time, and to hear their 
opinions on this subject, and he was cer- 
tain their opposition to those schools was 
dictated by the most conscientious motives. 
He could not doubt that it would come out 
in evidence before the Committee to which 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) had re- 
ferred, that among the Roman Catholic 
people of Ireland there was the greatest 
anxiety to be instructed, and to have their 
children instructed, in the Scriptures, and 


that they were only kept from that instruc-_ 
tion by the tyranny of the priests. He’ 


(the Earl of Roden) himself had been a 
witness within the last few months of what 
the feelings of the people in the west of 
Ireland were on this subject. They evinced 
the greatest anxiety to be instructed in the 
Scriptures. He had seen a large — 
tion, to the amount of upwards of 10,000, 
brought out of the Chureh of Rome, and 
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united to the Church of England. And 
where had that taken place? It had taken 
place in the diocese of Dr. M‘Hale, an emi- 
nent man, possessing great talents, and 
holding sincere ultramontane opinions. He 
(the Earl of Roden) trusted the effect of 
the Committee would be, that in future the 
Protestant Church would have a share in 
the public grant; for, was it not monstrous 
to give a large sum of money to educate 
Roman Catholics exclusively in the Roman 
Catholic religion, and to refuse to bestow 
funds for the exclusive teaching in the 
schools of children connected with the 
Protestant Church? The people of Eng- 
land expected that the present Govern- 
ment would uphold the Protestant Church, 
and he trusted they would not have their 
feelings disappointed. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, if a Com- 
mittee was to be appointed on this subject, 
which he considered might be a prudent 
course if the Committee were rightly 
guided, his noble Friend at the head of 
the Government and the noble Earl who 
had just sat down would enter upon that 
inquiry upon principles entirely opposite 
and irreconcileable. It was satisfactory 
to him (Lord Monteagle) that the noble 
Earl at the head of the Government had 
announced his adhesion to the estab- 
lished system; and it was also another 
ground of satisfaction to him to remember 
that one of the best and most conclusive 
speeches which had been made in defence 
of this system of education was made in 
the other House of Parliament by a very 
near relative of the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government who had a hereditary 
claim to defend the national schools of Ire- 
land. On the other hand, what was the 
object of the system proposed to be estab- 
lished by the noble Earl who last addressed 
the House (the Earl of Roden)? It was 
a strictly scriptural system of education 
which he recommended, leading, as the 
noble Earl himself had sought to prove, 
to an extensive amount of proselytism. 
It was the very system which the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Derby) when Secretary for Ire- 
land had condemned. He (Lord Monteagle) 
thought it was a fit subject for Parliamen- 
7 inquiry, whether the principles which 
had been adopted as the foundation of the 
system, had been adhered to; and if it had 
been altered in any respect, what were the 
effects of the alterations introduced. But 
he would remind the House, that in every 
year in which any alteration had taken 
place in the system, that alteration had 
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been specifically brought under their Lord- 
ships’ notice in the annual reports; and up 
to this time there had never been any 
sufficient objection raised against it. The 
subject was, no doubt, encompassed with 
difficulty. His noble Friend (the Earl of 
Derby) and himself, when Members of the 
other House of Parliament, were joint mem- 
bers of a Committee which inquired fully in- 
to these schools; many of the matters which 
had been adverted to in the course of the 
present discussion were made the subject 
of investigation at that time. Two heavy 
folio volumes, containing in the evidence 
given before that Committee much dull 
theological rubbish, were printed; but the 
inquiry had led to no other result what- 
ever. Let it not be supposed that he 
(Lord Monteagle) was not as anxious as 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Roden) for the 
diffusion of the Scriptures to those who 
were willing to receive them; but he said 
Parliament had no right, if they pro- 
fessed to give a common education, to in- 
terpose at the very threshold objections 
the result of which must be to prevent the 
principle of a common education being 
earried into practical operation. Whatever 
might be the modifications of which this sys- 
tem of education was susceptible, he prayed 
their Lordships not to attempt tu enforce 
the doctrines of religion in violation of the 
principles of charity. The great induce- 
ment, which in many cases had led to the 
withdrawal of the Protestant children from 
the schools, had been, first, the absence of 
the Protestant clergyman who disapproved 
of the schools, or would not extend his 
countenance to them; and, next, the desire 
which those very clergymen had of seeing 
schools established in which the education 
of Protestants might be conducted sepa- 
rately. If they endeavoured tu combine 
in the same system of instruction schools 
exclusively Catholic, and others exclusively 
Protestant, the system of ‘national schools 
for combined instruction would inevitably 
fail. If they established schools exclusively 
Protestant, then, on the showing of his 
noble Friend opposite (the Earl of Derby) 
they laid down a principle by whieh they 
were bound to establish schools exclusively 
Catholic. He (Lord Monteagle) would say, 
frankly and unreservedly, that he would 
never be a consenting party to placing the 
general education of the Irish youth ex- 
elusively under the dominion of the Irish 
clergy or of the Irish priesthood: such 
a course would be an entire violation of 
all the principles on which this system 
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was founded. But if it was in the hands 
of the Irish priesthood at the present 
time in certain places, why was it so? 
Why had Protestant tion been 
withheld from the national schools? Were 
Protestants entitled to withdraw all the 
Protestant children from the schools, and 
then to stigmatise those schools as bein 
exclusively Roman Catholic? He wish 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
First Lord of the Treasury joy of the 
task each would have to encounter on pre- 
senting a separate estimate for schools ex- 
elusively Catholic, and for schools exclu- 
sively Protestant. It would be matter for 
surprise if the House of Commons were 
to vote 2,000/. a year to the schools of the 
Christian Brothers, good as that education 
might be. Was his noble Friend at the 
head of the Government aware that some 
of his Colleagues and many of his sup- 
porters had pledged themselves against the 
renewal of the grant to Maynooth? Did his 
noble Friend dream there would be much 
chance of obtaining an exclusive grant for 
Roman Catholic schools ? He (Lord Mont- 
eagle) did not think there would be any 
such chance, nor did he wish that there 
should be, seeing that it would be likely to 
disturb that united education and religious 
e which it was desirable to maintain. 
he House must remember, to use the 
words of the Duke of Wellington, whether 
they liked it or not there were 6,000,000 
of Roman Catholics in Ireland. He trusted 
that the proposed Committee would be most 
carefully chosen, and would confine itself 
within those fair limits of investigation 
which his noble Friend (the Earl of Derby) 
himself assigned to it. He (Lord Mont- 
eagle) tie only make this remark in 
conclusion, that, for the satisfaction of the 
public rather than for his own, the House 
should reprint the original letters written 
by Mr. Stanley to the Duke of Leinster, 
in reference to the principles which Lord 
Grey’s Government laid down for the schools 
in question; and he proposed to move that 
this should be done. 

The Eart of DONOUGHMORE thought 
that the system of common education, if it 
meant merely the education of the chil- 
dren of different creeds in one school, had 
not succeeded to any great extent in Ire- 
land in effecting the principal object for 
which it had been established; for he be- 
lieved that religious rancour was fully as 
rife at this moment in Ireland as it had 
been in 1832. A noble and illustrious 
Duke (the Duke of Wellington) had once 
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used the expression in their Lordships’ 
House, that there were 6,000,000 of 
man Catholies in Ireland, and that whe- 
ther their Lordships liked it or not there 
these millions were. He (the Earl of 
Donoughmore) might suggest an analo- 
gous argument on this occasion, There 
were 1,600 educated gentlemen, Protes- 
tant clergymen, in Ireland. These rev. 
gentlemen were conscientiously opposed to 
the system of national education, and, 
whether their Lordships liked it or not, 
these individuals would continue to be 
sagen to that system. You must accept 
the fact: you could not alter it, or drive 
them from their conscientious convictions; 
and it was absurd to maintain that that 
system could be a thoroughly national 
system which had not obtained the sanc- 
tion of persons of such influence and 
sition. He could not perceive the peculiar 
difficulties which were alleged to be in the 
way of a satisfactory settlement of this 
controversy. It seemed to him that the 
solution of the problem was to be found in 
such a new system as would make the 
patrons of the several schools the judges 
of the character of the religious education 
which should be given, with the proviso 
that the minimum of religious instruction 
should be the reading at the stated inter- 
vals of the scriptural extracts decided upon 
as part of the arrangements of 1832 in 
reference to the national schools. Cer- 
tainly such a solution would be accepted 
with satisfaction by the large majority of 
Irish Protestant clergymen. He was glad 
that there would be a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on the whole question; and he was 
not without hopes that the advocates of a 
change would produce such evidence be- 
fore the Committee as would be calculated 
to have the effect of enabling the clergy 
of the Established Church to assist in the 
education of the people. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE re- 
minded the noble Earl who preceded him, 
that the National Board of Education in 
Ireland was presided over by a prelate of 
the Established Church, whose great learn- 
ing and whose fitness for such an office had 
never been disputed. If the noble Earl 
would look back to what had occurred in 
1832, he would find that it was after com- 
munications with persons of the highest au- 
thority in the Established Church, the pre- 
sent system was adopted, and that the 
system which the noble Earl advocated was 
a system which had been tried and failed. 





It was said by another noble Ear! (the Earl’ 
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rangements should not be interfered with; 
and the reasons which had induced the 
of Roden) that if they had Protestant 
schools in Ireland they would get Catholic 
children to come to them, and they would 
be able to convert those children. The 
noble Earl approved conscientiously of that 
system; but he (the Marquess of Clanri- 
carde) differed from him, and so did Parlia- 
ment, and a system, not of exclusive but 
of united education, was established under 
which good, sound, conscientious Roman 
Catholics could be sent to the schools. He 
regretted that there should be a Parliamen- 
tary Committee appointed at this moment on 
the subject, because anything that threw 
the slightest doubt on the present system 
might have a most injurious effect in Ire- 
land. He was sorry that it was in the 
other and not in that House of Parliament 
the Committee was to be appointed, and he 
trusted Government would take care that 
the examination was fairly conducted. Their 
Lordships would see that, in fact, the most 
Protestant part of Ireland was the place 
where the schools had been received with 
the greatest avidity, and established with 
the greatest success. 

Lorp Dz ROS begged to know what the 
inspectors were for? Why did they not look 
to the irregularities which had occurred ? 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
said, that if the noble Lord looked to 
the annual reports laid before Parliament, 
he would see that the reports of the in- 
spectors were there give in extenso in the 
appendices. 

On the Motion of Logan MONTEAGLE, 
an Address for ‘* Letter from the Chief Se- 
eretary of Ireland to the Duke of Leinster, 
dated London, October, 1831, on the For- 
mation of a Board of Commissioners of 
Education in Ireland,” was agreed to. 

House adjourned to Thursday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 16, 1852. 


Minvres.] New Memszr Swory.—For Tyrone 
County, Lord Claud Hamilton. 
Posuic Bir1s.— 1° Indemnity; Consolidated 
Fund 8,000,000. 


VENTILATION OF THE HOUSE, 
Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR begged 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works 
whether he was able to hold out any hopes 
of relief to the sufferings of the 7 nas 


from the present state of the ventilation of 
the House. He did not think that he was 
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expressing a sentiment that was likely to 
create much discussion when he 
that the present condition of the House 
respect to ventilation was most scandalous. 
He hoped that hon. Members would bear 
with him while he offered a few remarks on 
a subject which could not be of interest to 
them all. He did not believe that in all 
Engrs there was to be found another 
public edifice in so wretched a condition 
with regard to ventilation as the House of 
Commons. Really, if something were not 
at once done for the relief of the Members 
in this respect, some fatal result would in- 
evitably follow. Aes like the state 
of the House on Monday night he had 
never experienced. He consulted a num- 
ber of Members in all parts of the House 
to ascertain whether the feelings of pro- 
stration and exhaustion which he had him- 
self experienced were peculiar to himself 
only, or whether they were of general pre- 
valence; and he found that there was not a 
Member to whom he applied whose suffer- 
ings were not as great, if not greater than 
his own. Some declared that, on taking 
their seats in the House, they were con- 
scious of a burning sensation of the most 
painful description around the head; others 
said that they felt a swelling in the temples; 
others that they experienced a kind of ner- 
vous fever; and some complained of a terti- 
ble sensation, resembling that which distin- 
gorhnes fe of apoplexy. [ Laughter. ] Hon. 
entlemen might laugh, but he would tell 
them that this was no laughing matter. It 
was a question of lifeand death. Finding 
this dreadful state of things on the floor of 
the House, he went up into the gallery on the 
right of Mr. Speaker, in the hope of being 
able to obtain a little fresh air; but, after 
being there four or five minutes, the breeze 
changed into a gale of wind, and came 
with such violence from the direction of the 
gallery over the chair, that he was com- 
pelled to fly with all precipitation to avoid 
the consequences of exposure to such & 
blast. He ran over to the gallery on the 
left of the chair, in the hope of there ob- 
taining a refuge; but the transition was 
from the frying-pan into the fire, for so 
dreadful was the stench in that gallery, 
and so offensive the eseape of carbon and 
hydrogen, that he had nothing for it but 
to take up his hat and run out of the 
House. Another hon. Member also de- 
sired to put a question in the same terms, 
with regard to the Committee rooms, for it 
was not the House alone, but the lobbies, 
the Committee rooms, and every part, 
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which exposed those passing through or re- 
maining in them to the most serious injury 
to health, Now, he wished to know how 
long was this state of things to continue ? 
Was it to see them extinguished, or were 
they to extinguish it? He had every de- 
sire to discharge his duties conscientionsly 
towards his constituents; but it would be 
out of the question to expect any Member 
to do so so long as the House remained in 
its present condition. Human nature could 
not endure it. If some effective measure 
were not at once introduced for the relief 
of Members in this particular, loss of life 
would be the inevitable result, 

Mr. WILSON PATTEN wished also 
to put a question to the First Commis- 
sioner of Works upon the same subject. 
Hon. Members were at the present moment 
suffering most dreadfully from the state of 
the Committee rooms in regard to ventila- 
tion. He himself sat four days in every 
week in one Committee room, and the 
Members of that Committee felt it totally 
impossible to protect themselves. They 
had tried all sorts of experiments; they 
had removed the chairs and tables; they 
had sat by turns in every part of the room, 
but still were exposed to the same annoy- 
ances. He therefore begged to ask the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Manners) whether the 
Committee rooms were included in any di- 
rections given to Dr. Reid as to the ven- 
tilation of the House ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS was sure his 
noble Friend (Lord Grosvenor) need not 
have given any reason for his question, since 
every hon, Member must have felt equally 
with himself the necessity of a speedy 
remedy, if one were possible, to the present 
bad ventilation of the House. Immediately 
before the adjournment of the House it 
would be remembered that a Resolution 
was passed calling on Dr. Reid to report 
on the subject. That report, he under- 
stood, was completed, and he had expected 
to have received it that afternoon, but it 
had not yet been placed in his hands. His 
first official act had been to carry into effect 
the resolution of the House to which he 
had referred, and to give every facility to 
Dr. Reid for the prosecution of his inqui- 
ries, and for carrying out the renedas 
which he proposed. He (Lord J. Manners) 
feared, however, that what had been done 
could not be said to be in the least degree 
satisfactory. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Westminster (Sir De L, Evans) had 
moved that another professional gentleman, 


Mr, Goldsworthy Gurney, should be ap- 
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pointed to report on the subject, and to 
suggest a remedy. He(Lord J. Manners) 
in consequence given instructions that 
every access should be given to Mr. Golds- 
worthy Gurney to every part of the build- 
ings connected with the House of Com- 
mons; and so far as he could assist that 
tleman he should be most happy so to 
io. When, however, his noble Friend 
asked him whether he could hold out any 
hopes of relief to his and their common 
sufferings, he was asking a question to 
which he (Lord J. Manners) could not take 
upon himself to give an answer. The 
same remarks applied to the question put 
by the hon. Member for North Lancashire 
(Mr. W. Patten), Every inquiry that 
could be made should be e, and it 
would rest with the House what course they 
would take after this was done. It was 
impossible for any person in his position to 
oatiies & question which seemed to baffle 
the most scientific men; and he should only 
therefore repeat, that every facility should 
be afforded for those inquiries which were 
now in course of prosecution, and which he 
trusted would have the effect desired. 
Subject dropped. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he had a 
question to put to the noble Lord the Chief 
Commissioner of Works, which related to 
the rational enjoyment and pleasures of the 

ple. He wished to ask whether it was 
intended to remove or to retain the building 
of the Great National Exhibition? Le 
(Mr. T. Duncombe) was to have put this 
question to the noble Lord (Lord Seymour) 
about a fortnight since, but in the mean- 
time a little mishap had occurred to the 
then Government. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, that 
under the existing arrangements, the con- 
tractors were bound to remove the building 
by the 1st of June next. The House were 
aware that last year an Address was pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, praying that an in- 
quiry might be instituted into the expe- 
diency of retaining the building in its 
present position, or removing it to some 
other site, as a monument of the Exhi- 
bition. Commissioners were subsequently 
appointed, and they sat some time, and re- 
ceived a considerable amount of evidence 
on the subject of their inquiry. They had 
since presented their Report, and both the 
Report and the evidence were now being 
yan for the use of the House. That 

eport recommended that the existing ar- 
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Commissioners to come to that —, 

pearing to the Government to be amply 
sabia, it was not the intention of Go- 
vernment to propose that the existing ar- 
rangements should be interfered with. They 
were of opinion that that great enterprise 
which originated with the fine conception 
of a Prince, and which resulted in affording 
means of enjoyment, information, and in- 
struction to 4,000,000 of people, did not 

uire a memorial of this nature. They 
thought that the reasons assigned by the 
Commissioners for not acceding to any pro- 
position of that nature were conclusive and 
satisfactory, and therefore the Government 
had decided not to interfere with the ar- 
rangement that would necessitate the re- 
moval of the building on the Ist of next 
June. 


CONTRACTS FOR COALS FOR THE NAVY. 


Mr. G. THOMPSON rose, pursuant to 
notice, to call the attention of the House 
to certain alleged frauds in the supply of 
coals by contract to the various Govern- 
ment departments. He disclaimed any de- 
sire to prejudge the question, or prema- 
turely to fix a stigma, or even a suspicion, 
upon any particular parties connected with 
the supply, or the superintendence of the 
supply, of coals for the use of the various 
Dockyards and Government establishments. 
There was a general impression upon the 
minds of individuals connected with the 
coal trade, namely, the coalowners of the 
north, the coalfactors in the metropolis, 
and the coalmeters of the city of London, 
that frauds were committed upon the Go- 
vernment, and he asked for an opportunity 
of making those inquiries which would show 
the manner in which the coal contracts 
were fulfilled. The article of coals consti- 
tuted an item of vast magnitude in the 
catalogue of articles supplied by contract 
for the public service. The expense of this 
article to the country was very considerable, 
perhaps not less than 1,000,000. annually. 
All would admit the necessity of watching 
over this branch of the public expenditure; 
all would admit the liability there was to 
the practice of imposition, and the strong 
temptation offered to dishonest persons to 
make undue profits from their contracts; 
all, too, would admit the possibility of in- 
ducing subordinate officers to connive at 
impositions. The House, therefore, would 
not think it a strange thing that he should 
ask for an inquiry into so important a sub- 
ject as that before them. He (Mr. G. 

hompson) would state distinctly the na- 
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ture of the frauds which were to 
have taken place in the delivery of coals 
by contracts to the various depdts of the 
Government. The charge was that the 
parties taking in cargoes of coals in the 
north, delivered these cargoes in London 
and elsewhere, not under the inspection of 
meters connected with the Coalmeters’ 
Office, but of the servants of the contrac- 
tors themselves, under the superintendence 
of officers connected with the depéts where 
they were delivered. A vessel left the 
Tyne with a certain amount of coals on 
board—say, for example, 310 or 315 tons. 
She reached the place of delivery, and her 
coals were weighed under the inspection of 
the servants of the contractor and the offi- 
cers of the dockyard. Upon delivering the 
coals it turned out that the vessel that left 
the Tyne with only 310 or 350 tons of 
coal on board, obtained a certificate for 350 
or 400 tons, and this additional weight the 
Government paid for out of the monies 
voted in that House out of the publie purse 


by the representatives of the people. In ~ 


other cases coals were put on board barges 
in the river, to be lightered up the stream, 
and discharged at Somerset House. The 
fraud in these cases consisted either in the 
barges discharging more than they had re- 
ceived in the Pool, or in the abstraction 
from the barges of large quantities of coals, 
and the delivery, or pretended delivery, 
afterwards, of the amount specified in the 
certificate. Frauds of the nature of those 
described, were, it was gravely alleged, sys- 
tematically practised; and what he asked 
was a Committee to take evidence on the 
subject, with a view of satisfying the pub- 
lie mind on the subject. He believed he 
was not stating more than the truth when 
he affirmed that amongst those engaged in 
the coal trade, whether as shipowners, fac- 
tors, or office meters connected with the 
port of London, there was a general im- 
pression and belief that frauds of the na- 
ture alluded to had been extensively commit- 
ted, and that the public purse had suffered 
very greatly in consequence. As he had 
no other object in view than the promotion 
of the public interest, no one would be more 
haypy than himself to find the impression 
he had alluded to erroneous, and to be able 
to lay upon the table of the House a Re- 
rt from the Committee assuring the 
Measb and the country that all = 
concerned in the execution of coa 
tracts had done their duty, and that the 
servants of the Government were perfectly 
blameless. It would naturally be expected 
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ef him that he should indicate the nature 
of the evidence he intended to produce, and 
the facts which that evidence would tend 
to determine. Previous to the change in 
the method of weighing coals—a change 
which took place about twenty years ago— 
the Corporation of the City of London ap- 
pointed meters and regulated the trade. 
Since that period a Committee, called the 
Sea-Coal Meters’ Committee, had existed, 
for the purpose of protecting the interests 
of all parties connected with the coal trade. 
This Committee was appointed, jointly, by 
the coalowners of the north, and the factors 
resident in London. They had an office at 
the Coal Exchange, called the Coalmeters’ 
Office; and in connexion with it was a body 
of respectable men, called coalmeters, 
charged with the duty of superintending 
the delivery of coals from vessels in the 
Pool and elsewhere, within the jurisdiction 
of the city and port of London. Now, 
these office coalmeters not only gave a 
certificate of the amount of coals actually 
weighed out of a vessel, but supplied to 
the Coalmeters’ Office a counterpart of 
the certificate; so that it was possible to 
obtain a correct account, for a series of 
years, of the amounts delivered from any 
particular vessel bringing her coals to the 
port of Lendon. It was alleged that cer- 
tain vessels which, when weighed by coal- 
meters for the trade, had never delivered 
more than a given amount, had, when 
weighed at Government depéts, by the 
servants of contractors and other persons 
not connected with the Coalmeters’ Office, 
obtained certificates for twenty, thirty, and 
forty tons more than their average cargoes. 
Here, then, to go no further, was a tangi- 
ble subject for inquiry, and a simple mode 
of thus ascertaining whether the Govern- 
ment had been imposed upon, and the pub- 
he purse robbed. But not only did the coal- 
meters’ certificate afford the means of 
ascertaining the fact of fraud, but there was 
also the amount of duty paid te the City, 
which, in the ease of coals delivered for the 
Government, would, it was alleged, be 
found to have been paid upen a much 
smaller quantity of coals than that paid 
for by the Government to the contractor. 
He (Mr. G. Thompson) would illustrate 
this part of the subject by a refer- 
ence to the delivery of four ships. The 
first of these, when fairly weighed, aver- 
aged, during 20 years, 390 tons; but when 
delivered for Government 450 tons. The 
second, when fairly weighed, 340 tons; but 
when delivering for Government 400 tons. 
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The third, when fairly weighed, averaged 
285 tons; but when delivering for Govern- 
ment 340 tons. The fourth, when fairly 
weighed, 305 tons; but when weighed for 
Government 340. These cases were only 
four out of a great number which it would 
be in his power to bring before a Commit- 
tee; but he was willing to rest his ease for 
inquiry — them. Within the last three 
days the following facts had been commu- 
nicated by the captain of a collier. He 
stated that he carried a cargo of coals to 
Plymouth to be discharged into a Govern- 
ment hulk; that the average cargo of the 
vessel was 315 to 320 tons; that on this 
oecasion she discharged 40 tons more than 
the average, and that having done so, and 
being afraid of awakening suspicion, the 
delivery ceased, while there remained 10 
tons in the vessel; that on this occasion it 
was a convict who acted as weigher under 
the superintendence of an officer of the 
Government, and a servant of the contrac- 
tor. He would say no more on this branch 
of the subject farther than that he had a 
long list of ships and of witnesses, and 
would be prepared to furnish to the Com- 
mittee the fullest opportunity of ascertain- 
ing the truth of every allegation of fraud. 
He would now mention the alleged frauds 
at Somerset House. The coals delivered 
there were taken up the river in barges, 
with certificates of the amount of coals in 
each barge. These. certificates should be 
in existence, and it was the duty of persons 
at that office to see that the coals delivered 
corresponded with the certifieates. But it 
was alleged that extensive frauds had been 
committed—that the men employed im dis- 
charging the barges had practised ‘what 
was technically called light labour, that is, 
had earried less than the proper weight, 
which was one cwt. and a half, and that 
so the amount had been increased. This 
allegation the Committee would also have 
the means of investigating. It was alleged 
that the certificates had been destroyed. 
This could at once be ascertained, and if 
any were missing they could call for the 
coalmeters’ books, and compare the actua 
amounts in the barges with the amounts 
eharged to the Government and paid for. 
He was aware that these matters had been 
brought under the notice of the late First 
Lerd of the Admiralty, and that the So- 
licitor to the Admiralty had been instructed 
to prosecute an inquiry. He was also aware 
that a number of witnesses had been ex- 
amined, and their evidence taken down; 
but he was not aware of the nature of the 
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report made by the solicitor, or of the pro- 
ceedings which the Admiralty Board had 
adopted thereupon. He could not sit down 
without expressing his conviction that the 
public were under deep obligations to a 
gentleman of the name of Upton, connect- 
ed with the Coalwhippers’ Office, for the 
zeal and perseverance us had displayed in 
the collection of evidence on the subject 
now before the House. That gentleman 
had placed in his hands the highest testi- 
monials as to character; and he (Mr. G. 
Thompson) believed he had been prompted 
throughout by a sincere desire to promote 
the best interests of the public. He would 
now move for a Committee of Inquiry, in 
the full belief that the House would deem 
the matter worthy of a serious and impar- 
tial investigation. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed, to 
inquire into certain alleged frauds in the supply 
of Coals by contract to Her Majesty’s Dockyards 
and Public Offices.” 

Mr. HUME, in seconding the Motion, 
said it had come to his knowledge that 
there was an intolerable nuisance in the 
management of the department alluded to. 
He had pressed the inquiry on the late 
Government, but they had not acceded to 
it. He hoped it would take place without 
delay. 

Mr. STAFFORD said, he had no doubt 
the inquiry, if instituted, might result in 
proving, not only that the meters connected 
with the Admiralty were wholly blameless, 
but that they were highly efficient. The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. G. Thompson) had misled 
the House by the terms of his Motion. It 
embraced all the twenty dockyards and 
stations where coals were received, and 
was not limited as to time. But the hon. 
Gentleman in his speech had principally re- 
ferred to the dockyard at Plymouth; and 
probably the evidence he had to lay before 
the Committee was restricted in like man- 
ner. It was easy to show that the machi- 
nery for the inspection of the delivery of 
coals at the dockyards was most effective. 
The hon. Gentleman had given no names, 
alleging that he would reserve them for 
the Committee; but this was not the way 
to make out a case for inquiry. Let the 
hon. Gentleman make a specific charge, 
and then it could be met by a specific an- 
swer. It was impossible to answer charges 
so vaguely made as those referring to a 
certain ship; and they were not entitled to 
any consideration from the House. The 
hon. Gentleman said he had had much in- 
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formation from a coaldealer in the city. 
He had so, and his name was Upton. He 
(Mr. Stafford) had no hesitation in naming 
him. He had complained to the Admiralty 
of the delivery of coals at Woolwich; the 
solicitor caused inquiry to be made, and 
though Mr. Upton’s statements were found 
to be somewhat exaggerated, enough was 
discovered to cause the suspicion of fraud. 
Arrangements had now been made by Com- 
modore Eden to have a sworn coalmeter to 
superintend the delivery, so that fraud was 
now impossible. The hon. Gentleman 
ought in fairness to have stated this. The 
inquiry, if gone into, would be a long and 
‘ohn one; and if confined to some dock- 
yards only, would be partial and incom- 
plete. It would also tend to protract the 
duration of the Session; and he put it to 
the hon. Gentleman whether there would 
be any advantage in pursuing the inquiry 
further. 
Motion by leave, withdrawn. 


POSTAGE LABEL STAMPS. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he rose to move for 
a Committee to inquire into the agreement 
entered into between the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue and the patentee of the 
machine for perforating the sheets of post- 
age labels. In the year 1847 a Mr. 
Archer discovered and patented an inven- 
tion for perforating the interstices of post- 
age stamps, which did away with the use 
of a knife or scissors in separating them, 
and offered his invention to the Post 
Office, the Commissioners of Stamps, and 
the Board of Inland Revenue, asking no 
remuneration except that which might be 
contingent upon the admitted utility of his 
invention. The Commissioners of Stamps 
and of Inland Revenue agreed to remune- 
rate him accordingly; and, after he had 
succeeded to his most sanguine expecta- 
tions, they offered him a mere bagatelle 
for the invention. This, of course, he de- 
clined, and ultimately 1,000/. was offered, 
and then 2,000/.; but as these offers were 
altogether disproportionate to the expen- 
diture Mr. Archer had made, or the value 
which the public would derive from the 
machine, Mr. Archer declined to accept 
them, but told the Commissioners that, if 
they would give him the contract for manu- 
facturing and gumming the postage reg 
he would guarantee to do it for 2, 
less than the existing contract, and per- 
forate the stamps gratis. No sooner 
this proposition been made, than the Com- 
missioners communicated with the other 
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contractors, and asked them what they 
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were prepared to do. They replied that 
no one could make the stamps so well or 
so cheaply as they could, but that rather 
than lose the Government contract, they 
would consent to take 1,000/. a year off 
the contract price. The Commissioners 
closed with this offer, and thus the public 
lost at once 1,000/. per annum, and also 
the use of the invention which the patentee 
had carried out so successfully. This was 
conduct whieh, if it had oceurred between 
individuals in private life, would have 
caused the party so acting to be scouted 
from society. All that Mr. Archer wanted 
was inquiry into the merits of his ease ; 
and if that inquiry was granted, he was 
convinced that it would redound to the ad- 
vantage of the public. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“ That a Seleet Committee be appointed, to in- 
quire and report upon the Agreement entered into 
between the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 
and the Patentee, relative to the construction of 
the Machine for perforating the sheets of Postage 
Labels, and whether it would be desirable to carry 
out the principle for general use.” 


Mr. GROGAN said, he had also given 
notice of a Motion on the same subject, 
and as it would extend the inquiry some- 
what further than the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham, he should move 
it as an Amendment to that Motion. 

Amendment proposed— 

“ To leave out fram the words ‘ upon the’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words, ‘ pre- 
sent mode of engraving, printing, and gumming 
the Postage Label Stamps; and likewise whether 
and how the perforating machine, invented by the 
Patentee, could be applied to the same with ad- 
vantage to the Public,’ instead thereof,” 


Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, it was 
quite true that in the year 1847, the pa- 
tentee, Mr. Archer, did submit a plan for 
perforating stamps, which was likely to be 
attended with considerable advantage to 
the public; but he expressly stated that 
with respect to compensation, he should be 
perfectly satisfied that that should be con- 
tingent upon the complete success of the 
plan, or when it should have received the 
unqualified approbation of the public, the 
Postmaster General, and the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue. Government 
could not assent to the terms of the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Muntz), because it assumed the existence 
of an agreement, which the Government 
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denied. As to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for the City of Dublin, there could: 
be no objeetion to that, and he believed 
the introduction of perforated stamps was 
calculated to benefit the public. There 
were considerable inconveniences attending 
the. postage stamps as at present used, and 
perforated stamps might be used with ad- 
vantage. The Government was, there- 
fore, quite willing to grant a Committee 
in the terms of the Amendment, but not in 
the terms of the Motion, which presumed 
there had been this agreement with the 
previous Government. 

Mr. MOWATT said, the grievance had 
not originated since the present Ministers 
came into office, and, probably, they had 
not had time to.inquire into the case. The 
patentee had offered to print and deliver 
postage stamps, of a different description to 
those now in use, whereby a saving would 
be effected to the country to the amount of 
2,0007. a year. He hoped the inquiry 
would be made to embrace something more 
than the hon. Secretary proposed, and that 
he would inelude the conduct of the officials 
who had taken advantage of the offer made 
by the individual, to get the work performed 
by the contractors at a cheaper rate. They 
encouraged an individual to state specifically 
the terms on which he would undertake the 
work; and when he did so, and superadded 
the proposal that he would also perforate 
the stamps for the same sum, they availed 
themselves of that confidential information 
for the purpose of getting the contractors 
to lower their terms from 6d. to 5d. per 
thousand. This conduct, he contended, 
was altogether unjustifiable, and caleu- 
lated to lower public confidence in the good 
faith and integrity of public boards, and 
that it was calculated to strike at the root 
of the entire contract system. He hoped, 
therefore, the inquiry would be extended 
to this part of the subject. 

Mr. GEACH hoped the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. G. A. Hamilton) would allow the 
Committee to be granted in the wider 
terms. If persons were to be treated as 
Mr. Archer was treated in the present case 
by a public board, men would have no fair 
play in introducing improvements for the 
public benefit. It was not often that — 
could get so good a case, for public 
did not usually leave themselves so ex- 


Mr. SPOONER did not see that there 
was any question for discussion before the 
House, seeing his hon. Friend (Mr. Hamil- 
ton) had consented to « Committee in the 
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terms by the hon. Member for 
the city of Dublin. 

Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND said, the 
hon. Secretary for the Treasury had not 

to the first Motion, and the essen- 
tial facts of the case were never touched 
by him. He had reason to believe that 
the practice complained of was: by no 
means uncommon. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON had agreed to 
the pro of his hon. Friend (Mr. Gro- 
gan), which.was more extensive than that 
of the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Muntz), and his desire was, that the fullest 
inquiry should take place. 

rR. MUNTZ said that, on the under- 
standing that the Committee would go 
fully into the whole question, he was quite 
willing to withdraw his own Motion, and 
allow. of the adoption of the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for the city.of Dublin. 

Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn 

Select. Committee inted; ‘to. in- 
quire and report upon the present mode of 
engraving, printing, and gumming the 
Postage Label Stamps; and likewise whe- 
‘ther and how the perforating machine, in- 
‘vented by the Patentee, could be applied 
Ps the same with advantage to the Pub- 


RAILWAY FROM OBAN TO GLASGOW, 
Mr. JOHN STUART rose to move a 
resolution as to the expediency of assistance 
being afforded by Parliamentand theGovern- 
ment to facil.itat e the intercourse and traffic 
between the Wu stern Highlands and the 
southern parts of the Kingdom. He would 
remind the House that last year the. late 
Chaneellor’ of the Exchequer had. con- 
sented to a grant «‘f public money to be 
emplo'ved in the revlie f of an extensive and 
pulous’ distriet wf the Highlands. and 
Islands of Scotland by’ facilitating emigra- 
tion. The benevolent romero of the 
Jgte Government had; however, from pecu- 
. circumstances, failed, and hence the 
application he now mm le. His object was, 
by a judicious appli¢at ion of public money 
not in. the’ shape +of ‘am eleemosynary 
t, but an advance “to corsplete a public 
work, which would an iply repay the: ex. 
nditure—to develop the: resources of a 
district the inhabitants of which, from their 


remote situation, 


industry with due advantage to themselves 


and the rest of the empire. The nature 
of the work proposed was the construction of 


a railway to communicate between Glasgow 





were unable to apply their 
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and the whole system: of railways im the. 
southern part of the Kingdom, and the, 
port of Oban, in the most central and:con~ 

venient of the western coast; of ‘the 

Highlands of Scotland: By the construe. 

tion of that railway the whole of the west«. 
ern part of Scotland, from Cape Wrath to: 
the southern part: of Argyllshire, and the» 
whole of the Western Isles, comprising in 

the islands alone 100,000 inhabitants, would : 
have its traffic, after being brouglit to Oban, . 
conveyed thence to all parts of the Empire. 

By this means the present long and danger- 

ous navigation would. be superseded, and \a, 
great benefit conferred upon the district. 

The Glasgow Chamber of Commerce, very~ 
disinterested witnesses, addressed a memo- 

rial to. the late Chancellor of the Exehe- 

quer on the subject, in which it was stated, 
that— 

“ Itnwould be difficult to conceive a more legiti- 
mate application of public money than towards, 
the. completion of this desirable undertaking, 
namely; a railway from Glasgow to Oban; and 
from the memorialists’ local knowledge they feel 
satisfied that the formation of the intended railway 
would have a most beneficial and permanent effect 
on the well-being of the Highlands of Scotland, 
the resources of which are now lying dormant 
from want of frequent and speedy access to the 
southern markets.” 


The condition of the people of this district 
was now most deplorable, and deserving of 
sympathy, and it was strongly felt by the 
proprietors and others that if its resources 
were developed they would not require to 
apply to Parliament for aid. Last sum- 
mer Sir Jobn M‘Neill. made minute in- 
quiry into the condition of the people of 
the Western Highlands and Islands, and in 
the report’ published by him it was stated 
as the opinion of the principal proprietors 
and others competent to judge, that there: 
was an absolute necessity for measures 
being taken to afford immediate relief to 
the suffering inhabitants, and ultimately: to 
assist them in the way of emigration. The: 
first of these recommendations was stated 
to be indispensable, and the latter neces- 
sary to put an end to the lamentable and 
humiliating state of things that rendered 
necessary sueh repeated appeals for public 
aid. Now, his object was to redeem that 
part of the county from this: humiliating: 
position, by constructing a railway of eighty 
miles through the district. He begged, there- 
fore, to direct the attention of the Govern. 
ment to. a mode of relief involving no outlay 

blie money without sufficient security, 


of 
poi errerseer to produce the greatest ad- 


vantages. The development of the: re- 
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sources of ‘remote distriets by facilitatin 
communications was a system which’ 
-been to a certain extent adopted with re- 
‘spect 'to-the very-country of which -he was 
now speaking, as evidenced by the-military 
roads constructed in the Highlands of Scot- 
land. The country at that time was re- 
mote from civilisation, and in a turbulent 
and disturbed state; but now it presented 
no appearance of turbulence, and a; 
more patient and silent in the midst of 
starvation never existed. The principle on 
which he asked the Government to-act had 
been reeognised by the proceedings of Par- 
liament above.a century ago, when military 
roads were constructed in Scotland, under 
the superintendence of General Wade; but, 
in the present day, they must bear in mind 
that if they would carry out that principle, 
which had before been acted upon with 
success, it was no longer by means of ordi- 
nary roads that traffic was to be conducted. 
A system of railway communication must 
be introduced. The House had already ex- 
tended its assistance to Scotch railways, 
but not to any connected with the Western 
Highlands or the Islands. In 1847, when 
Lord George Bentinck brought before the 
House his wise and benevolent measure for 
improving Ireland, by applying publie mo- 
ney to the construction of railways in that 
country, he (Mr. J. Stuart) remembered 
that the noble Lord, in order to show that 
such an investment would not only improve 
the condition of the country, bat also be 
safe, referred to the railway from Arbroath 
to a neighbouring district, which could not 
have been constructed without publie mo- 
ney, and which within a few years entirely 
repaid the advance. This principle had 
also been extended, with safety to the pub- 
lic, to other parts of Scotland less requir- 
ing assistance than the district in behalf of 
which he now spoke. Again, in regard to 
the Dublin and Kingstown Railway—of the 
greatest importance to the resources of Ire- 
land—public money had been advanced, and 
every farthing repaid. Though Lord George 
Bentinck’s proposal with respeet to Ireland 
failed, yet he need not remind the House 
that the Government, who voted against 
it, before the end of the Session were 
obliged te act on the principle themselves, 
and an Act of Parliament was Sy ny 6 
powering the Treasury to charge the Con- 
solidated Fund to ines amount of 620,000I, 
to facilitate the construction of three Irish 
railways; and no less a sum than 480,0001. 
was advanced towards the Midland and 
Great Western Railway of Ireland alone. 


{Manen 16, 1852} 


‘the opening of the Midland Great 
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The Earl of Clarendon, the late Lord 


‘Lieutenant of Ireland, a few months ago, 


which 
estern 
Railway of Ireland, which was one of those 
three lines, had been celebrated, congra- 
tulated himself on the aid ‘he ‘had been 
able to give to the promoters of the under- 
taking, and expressed his satisfaction at 


while assisting at the festival b 


ple | its perfect suecess. No one could doabt 


that the money was wisely laid out, and 
had contributed to the d t of the 
resources of the country. He found that 
the principle of advancing public money 
for public works was carried, under grants, 
some ‘annual, some by special Acts of Par- 
liament, to an enormous extent. A Par- 
liamentary return of last Session, relative 
to the expenditure on public works, showed 
that there had been expended, during the 
period comprehended within the return, for 
Great Britain, 8,041,0001., ‘and for Ire- 
land, 2,450,0001., making a total of 
10,491,0007. Yet upon the Islands of 
Scotland—a district with undeveloped re- 
sourees—not one farthing of this public 
money had been expended. ‘A stronger 
claim for the Western Islands was made 
out by the fact that a great deal of the 
money he had just mentioned had been 
expended for the construction of railways 
—no less than 973,000/. in Ireland, t' 
greater part of which had been returned, 
and the whole of which would, nb doubt, 
be ultimately repaid. In 1846 the House 
passed an Act the object of which was to 
facilitate the construction of a railway 
from Oban in communication with Glas- 
gow; but that Act contemplated an in- 
complete communication, because the rail- 
way was not to be extended through the 
whole distance, but only forty-five or f 
six miles from Oban to the head of Loc 
Lomond (an inland sea about twenty-four 
miles in length), along which it was pro- 
— to carry the traffic by steamboat. 
e needed not to say that this was a de- 
feetive proposal, and failed. It was com- 
puted that the cost of these forty-five miles 
of railway would have been 265,000/.; 
but what was wanted was an undertaking 
that would require an outlay of nearly 
500,000/., and that sum was beyond the 
resources of the Western Highlands. What 
a within their resources was the scheme 
rtion adopted in other cases, 
hana: they. would provide two-fifths, if 
the other three-fifths were advanced by 
the Governmeiit as @ loan on ema : 
of the undertaking. Considering some 
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the grants made for the completion of 
other undertakings, this appeared to him 
to be a modest demand on the part of this 
wide and populous district. e 

this matter on the attention of the House, 
because he had been waited on during the 
last vacation by a number of proprietors 
and occupiers of land in the Western High- 
lands, who represented that the assistance 
he now asked from the Government would 
be more effectual than public charity or 
grants for emigration. They stated that 
they were content to have the case con- 
sidered simply according to its merits, and 
they would be ready to abide by the result; 
and, with a view to obtain that fair con- 
sideration, he new solicited the House to 
accede to the resolution which he had 
placed on the paper. He did not, how- 
ever, press for a hasty decision, nor ask 
the House at once to pledge itself to a 
grant of public money without being fully 
satisfied of its propriety. Let it be ascer- 
tained by gn engineer, or some other man 
of skill appointed by authority—and this 
might be done at a very trifling outlay— 
whether the representations made in the 
memorials addressed to the Government 
on this subject were true or not, and con- 
sequently, he should be content, in moving 
his resolution, to let the consideration of it 
stand over until the Government were sa- 
tisfied that they could reasonably entertain 
the proposition. Never was there a people 
better entitled to the favourable considera- 
tion of the House than the inhabitants of 
the Western Highlands and Isles. They were 
never troublesome, and, though poor, this 
remarkable fact was mentioned in the re- 
port of Sir John M‘Neill, that from the 
Isle of Skye a revenue of 10,0001. a year 
was derived from one article alone. Yet 
this district, poor as it was, had had little 
or nothing done for it by the Government. 
Hon. Members might have seen a list of 
individuals who had risen to high rank in 
the Army and Navy, the sons of tenant- 
farmers from one island of the Hebrides, 
and he ventured to notice that eireum- 
stance, because he was most anxious to re- 
commend this matter to the attention of 
the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That it is expedient that assistance be afforded 
by Parliament and the Government, to facilitate 
the intercourse and traffic between the Western 
Highlands and Isles and the southern parts of the 
Kingdom, by the construction of a Railway from 
the town and harbour of Oban, in Argyllshire, to 

iW 


Mr. J. Stuart 


{COMMONS} 
Mr. MACGREGOR said, that in prin. 
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ciple he was certainly opposed to granting 


public money for the purpose of construct- _ 


ing any public works whatever; but he 
thought there were circumstances con- 
nected with the Western Islands of Scot- 
land which, if fairly and impartially con- 
sidered, ought to attract a large share of 
the attention of that House and of the 
country. They found, that whenever 
money was required for Ireland, weighty 
interests were brought to bear im order to 
procure the grant that was asked for. Ire- 
land had not only Her Majesty's represen- 
tative, the Lord Lieutenant, but also a 
Secretary of State, to represent the real 
or alleged grievances and wants of that 
country. He did not complain of that 
country being unduly favoured, because it 
had been for a long time unduly oppressed. 
But Scotland, on the other hand, was never 
properly represented in the Government, 
and rarely obtained any assistance from 
the public purse. There is a Lord Advo- 
cate, it is true, who is supposed to attend 
to Scottish affairs; but while he is an ad- 
vocate at the bar of Scotland, he — 
a great part of the time in the Courts 
of the Parliament House at Edinburgh, 
which, in justice to Scotland, te should 
pass in the House of Commons. And yet 


three-fourths of the whole revenue col- . 


lected in Scotland went into the Trea- 
sury of Great Britain, and one-fourth was 
found to be sufficient to pay for the whole 
military and civil expenditure of that por- 
tion of the Kingdom, including the ex- 
pense of collecting the revenue. With 
respect to the particular case pointed out 
by his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Newark, he (Mr. Macgregor) believed 
that Government might with great safety 
make an advance upon that undertaking. 
It was one to which the landlords in the 
west of Seotland would all contribute as 
far as possible; and he believed that the 
passenger traffic of the railway, if once 
completed, would, especially in the summer 
and autumn seasons, be as great as that 
of the London and Brighton Railroad. 
The industry of the Western Highlands 
would be greatly increased by the opening 
of such a line, communicating with Glas 
gow, and consequently with all the other 
large towns in the Kingdom. He, there- 
fore, begged to support the Motion of his 
hon. and learned Friend, as he thought 
that the subject was one well worthy of 
the consideration of the Government. At 
the same time he would not give his un- 
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qualified assent to the proposition of his 
hon. and learned Friend until the whole 
plan should be laid before the House. 

Sm GEORGE STRICKLAND said, 
the resolution of the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. J. Stuart) appeared to him 
to mean this—that a railroad to the extent 
of eighty miles was to be made from Oban 
to Glasgow, but that it would cost so 
much money that it would not pay any 
private undertakers to do it, therefore it 
ought to be paid for out of the public 
purse. It was to protest against that 

inciple that he rose. They might tell 
hima that private property in the Highlands 
of Seotland would be greatly improved by 
the expenditure, but they must show him 
how it was justifiable so to apply the public 
money. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had stated that in a short time not less 
than 10,000,0007. had been paid out of 
the public > nn to advance private in- 
terests. [Mr. J. Sroarr: No!] He (Sir 
G. Strickland) supposed the advance was 
for railroads or draining. Now, to that 
system he objected. He possessed private 
property, and he should think it was to- 
tally unjustifiable to ask for an advance of 
public money for such a purpose. It might 
be said that the money was secured by 
mortgage, to be repaid in a certain number 
of years; but what was that to him? He 
might live only ten years, and the money 
might not be repaid for thirty or forty 
years. Lord George Bentinck had asked 
for a large sum of money for railroads in 
Ireland, and if ever a country deserved a | 
grant of public money to advance the na- 
tional interests, it was Ireland; but the | 
House had had the honesty to resist so 
false a principle, and he hoped the House 
would do the same in this instance. 

The CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I can assure the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for New- 
ark that he has not mistaken the feeling 
of the House and of the country, when 
he says there is considerable sympathy 
with the people of the Western Highlands 
of Scotland; and, if I saw that there was 
any means by which advantages could be 
secured to that part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions, I would be the last to throw 
any obstacle in the way of such a propo- 
sition. But when we consider the ques- 
tion upon which my hon. and learned 
Friend has spoken—a question raised by 
a gentleman connected with that part of 
the United Kingdom, and who, from that 





circumstance, as well as from the position 
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he holds in this House, is entitled to the 
highest consideration—and compare that 
question with the facts adduced, I am 
bound to say he has not established that 
sition which, in setting out, he promised 
e would do. Ido not approach the sub- 


~~ with any prejudice. I do not acknow- 
edge the principle that the State should 
never assist private persons for the promo- 
tion of great and useful works; nor, not- 
withstanding what has been said, can I 
think the country has suffered by these 
advances. I cannot agree with what has 
fallen: from the hon. Baronet (Sir G. 
Strickland). That hon. Member seemed to 
have forgotten that the repayment of the 
money advanced under the Drainage Act 
was secured by a charge upon the land, 
and that the country received ample in- 
terest for the advance. I could go a step 
further, and point out instances where 
loans similar to that proposed might be at- 
tended with great advantage. I am per- 
fectly aware of that; but, at the same 
time, great caution must be used in mak- 
ing such advances, and they must never 
be applied unless under certain conditions. 
With such precautions, I repeat, there 
may be instances in which such advances 
would not only be expedient, but may be 
justified upon principles of science. I will 
not now ‘stop to enter at any length into 
the diseussion of the celebrated proposi- 
tion once made in this House—made. by 
one whose loss I shall always deplore. 
But that was not to be looked upon as a 
mere statistical proposition; it was a pro- 
posal, brought forward in a moment of 
great emergency, by Lord George Ben- 
tinck, to relieve a country under cireum- 
stances entirely exceptional. But, even if 
we take that celebrated measure, to which, 
right or wrong, I gave my warm and sin- 
cere support to my lamented Friend, that 
scheme was different, in many important 
features, from that of my hon. and learned 
Friend on the present occasion. In the 
ease of the Irish railway scheme, put for- 
ward by Lord George Bentinck, a large 
advance of public money was, it is true, 
proposed; but there was this important 
condition annexed, that, in all such ad- 
vances by the Government, there should 
be previsiously a considerable outlay of 
private capital. One third of the capital, 
if I remewber rightly, was to be laid out 
before the State made any loan. I cannot 
ascertain that in the case tiow put before 
the House, either from the speech of my 
hon. and learned Friend, ot from the me- 
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morial that has been officially presented to 
me in the course of the day, that there 
has been any previous outlay whatever, 
nor any existing guarantee that the public 
money should be repaid. The House is 
now really asked to make a grant of the 

blic meney for the purpose of construet- 
ing @ railway— 

Ms. JOHN STUART: The proposi- 
tion made as to this railway was, that 
there should be an outlay of two-fifths 
before one farthing was asked from the 
Government. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: When the proprietary have laid 
out two-fifths of the capital, they will be 
im a position to come to this House and 
state their case. I cannot say that I can 
recommend the grant sought for upon an 
hypothetical investment of money by cer- 
tain persons in certain parts of the king- 
dom. If there had been a considerable 
outlay of capital—if the work had been 
one of great magnitude—and if a fair 
prospect of remuneration offered—these 
are cireumstances under which it is pos- 
sible the Government would be justified in 
coming forward; but in this case no money 
has been expended. It is avowed that no- 
thing has been done, and I believe that 
even a survey bas not been made. The 
hon. Member for Glasgow said that there 
were no maps or plans— 

Mr. MACGREGOR begged to say that 
he had not stated any such thing, for an 
actual survey had been made, and what he 
wished the Government to do was to com- 
plete the survey of that part of the line of 
railway not contemplated at the time of 
the former survey. 


The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: I always listen with pleasure to 
the statements of the hon. Member for 
Glagow, and it is possible it may have 
been his intention so to represent himself, 
but, at all events, it is usual in these 
cases that there should be a complete sur- 
vey of the whole line along which the 
railway was to pass before any advance of 

ublic money is made by Parliament. 

must repeat, that if I saw any proposi- 
tion which I could fairly believe would 
advance the interests of the suffering com- 
munity, I would receive it with the great- 
est consideration; but I cannot look upon 
the present proposal as haying any such 
tendency. T n. Gentleman (Mr. Mac- 


or), from. his official experience, must 
aware of the fact that. there is an' 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{COMMONS} 
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annual Vote by Parliament legitimately 
applieable to undertakings of this eharac- 
ter. The Loan Commissioners under the 
Public Works have a fund which may be 
thus applied if the security is legitimate, 
and’ the object a r one. If the 
scheme for making the railroad from Glas- 
gow to Oban be as im as the hon, 
Member states—if it be of the character 
which my hon. and learned Friend (Mr. J, 
Stuart) states—if that be so, and if they 
put themselves in a legitimate position, 
and apply to the Loan Commissioners. of 
Public Works, I have no doubt but that 
they will receive that very assistanee which 
they now ask by means of a grant of the 
House of Commons. I have no doubt but 
the construction of a railway in this dis- 
trict would be useful, but the House of 
Commons must have regard to general 
principles, which must not be lightly de- 
parted from. It gives me pain to oppose 
any proposal emanating from my hon. and 
learned Friend. I can only say that I 
will receive any memorial from the pro- 
jeetors of this railway, and give it every 
consideration in my power. I believe if 
the project be carried into effect it would 
be productive of beneficial results, and 
whatever machinery may be at the com- 
mand of the Government will be cheerfully 
placed at their disposal. 

Mr. ELLIS said, he was not connected 
with any railroad in that part of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom to which this proposition re- 
ferred, but he conceived it was the duty of 
the Government to assist such a district as 
he believed that to be through which this 
railroad would run, in order to develop the 
resources of the country, and he thought 
that in no way could those resources be so 
effectually developed as by the construe- 
tion of railways. 

Sm ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL 
thought the grant asked for was not to bene- 
fit private proprietors. Some proprietors 
would undoubtedly benefit by it, if made; 
but the greatest benefit would accrue, not 
only to the particular district through whieh 
the railway was to pass, but to all the 
contiguous districts. He thought the ob- 
jeetions, therefore, fell to the ground. 

Mr. HUME said. that this was one of 
those cases which were so often brought 
before Parliament, but which were ex- 
tremely difficult for a Government to deal 
with. It was easy to ask for public money, 
and difficult to resist the application when 
a case of distress was made out. Some 
years ago there was a very great amount 
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of distress in the Highlands of Scotland, 
and he had hoped that it would have been 
alleviated, if not entirely removed, by this 
time. As regarded the islands, nothing 
but emigration could afford re- 
lief. He, at one time, felt inclined to ad- 
yeeate the graut of a sum of public money 
in order to assist in removing them, their 
distress having im a great measure been 
eceasioned by the change in our fiscal ar- 
rangements. He did net think a fixed 
rule should be laid down that public money 
ought never to be advanced, but at the 
same time he did not think the present 
ease was one calling for assistance from 
the public funds. He did see how the 
proposed railway could benefit the islands; 
and, with regard to the prospeets of its 
being a paying concern, he had the 

est possible doubts. The canal, whieh 
was made some years ago, from Oban to 
Glasgow, had been undertaken by the Go- 
vernment heeause its original oters— 
the country gentlemen of the district—had 
failed to complete it, and because the Go- 
vernment wished to relieve the district 
from great distress. The canal was not 
profitable, and he could not discover what 
advantage would be derived from @ rail- 
way. There was no traffic to support it. 
He should certainly advise the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to make further inquiry, before re- 
commending the grant of any sum by the 
Exehequer Loan Commissioners. The 
rules did not allow any sum to be advanced, 
exeept where the sum so advanced was 
likely to prove productive. 

Mr. TRELAWNY was totally opposed 
to all grants of this nature from the public 
funds; and he could not unde how 
any free-trader could support them, for 
they involved the worst features of a sys- 
tem of protection, which consisted in af- 
fording artificial encouragement to enter- 
prises that ought to be left to depend on 
self-support. If, however, the principle 
was not objectionable, and the Govern- 
ment had plenty of loose cash at its dis- 
posal, he 
works more deserving of the assistance of 
the State than any railway scheme for the 
Highlands of Scotland. He did not re- 
eommend the eutlay of public money in 
such undertakings, but he might cite as an 
example that a railway along the south 
coast of England, from Portsmouth to Ply- 
mouth, had a stronger claim on the atten- 
tion of the House than the present propo- 


sition, from its connection with the now 


{Manow 16, 1852} 


way, the 


ought there were many public | prelimi 
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Obam-to Glasgow. 
much talked of subject of the defences. of 


Sm DENHAM NORREYS said, it 
plain from the blue books on this sub- 


was 
te that 4 ie Aa gee Western High- 
8 


and Islands of Scotland were suf- 
fering under great distress, and that. it 
was impossible for unaided private enter- 
prise to afford them effectual relief.’ The 
proprietors of the district had already made 
the most laudable efforts to support the 
population, and, therefore, without inqui« 
ring whether the particular scheme of rail- 
way now proposed was the best that could 
be devised for the district, he was ready to 
advocate the advance of money suggested 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Stuart) from the public funds. 

Mr. BOOKER said, it ared to him 
that the right hon. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had overlooked one very impor- 
tant consideration—namely, that there was 
extreme distress existing in the Western 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland. He 
did think that it was an object of the first 
consideration with a parental Government 
to afford profitable industrial employment 
to the people, without the necessity of their 
transporting themselves from the shores of 
their native country. He thought the hon. 
and learned Member for Newark was enti- 
tled to the best thanks of the House for 
the able and lucid statement he had put 
before them. As to the want of traffic on 
the contemplated line, experience showed 
that a railway, once constructed, created 
traffic. He himself knew an instance of a 
line which had been formed in a mountain- 
ous district, where previously the passen- 
ger traffic had senheas pen ae a single 
eoach, yet, since the formation of the rail- 

SS traffic had risen in 
amount to 15,0002. per annum. He should 
like to have the assurance of the Govern- 
ment that they would be prepared to con- 
sider the matter in the event of the parties 
themselves raising a portion of the capital. 
He understood the inhabitants had 
to defray two-fifths of the expenses of the 
nary survey. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, he had also bh 
that the right hon. Chaneellor of the Ex- 
ehequer would have afforded more coun~ 
tenance than he had done to this scheme, 
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country whose resources would be develop- 
ed by the projected railway. He thought 
the case had not been properly considered 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, who had himself 
thrown out some suggestions showing that 
the subject required further elucidation; 
and for that reason he would now move 
that the debate be adjourned till that day 
fortnight. 

Mr. BOOKER seconded the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. P. HOWARD regarded the estab- 
lishment of lines of communication between 
the extreme points of a country as of 
great importance, both in a military and 
commercial point of view. Every one must 
feel anxious that this interesting popula- 
tion should not be compelled to fly their 
native shores; but he suggested whether 
the hon. and learned Gentlemen (Mr. J. 
Stuart) would not best advance his case 
by laying a more matured plan before the 
right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He believed that it would be quite impos- 
sible to raise local subscriptions without 
there was a promise of ulterior assistance 
from the Government; but with that he 
thought that an advance of public money 
might prove of national as well as local 
benefit. 

Debate adjourned till Tuesday, 30th 
March. 


OUTRAGES (IRELAND). 

Mr. NAPIER begged to move the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into the state of those parts of the counties 
of Armagh, Monaghan, and Louth, which 
were referred to in Her Majesty’s Speech; 
into the immediate cause of crime and out- 
rage in those districts; and into the effici- 
ciency of the laws, and of their admini- 
stration, for the say omg of such crime 
and outrage. The Motion he was about 
to submit to the House was substantially 
the same as that he had attempted to move 
before the recent change in the Government 
of the country. On the first night of the 
Session he had drawn attention to the state 
of a portion of the north of Ireland as re- 
ferred ¢ to in Her Majesty’s Speech; but the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) intima- 
ted to him that inasmuch as the Special 
Commission was then proceeding, and had 
not concluded its labours, it was premature 
to bring forward any Motion on the subject. 
The poble Lord was quite right, and he did 
not, therefore, press any Motion. After 
the Special Commission had terminated its 
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labours, he (Mr. Napier) gave notice for the 
appointment of a Committee to inquire into 
the causes of the insecurity of life and 
property in Ireland; but the right hon 
Gentleman the then Secretary of State 
for the Home Department put upon the 
per an Amendment in the terms which 
e had now adopted in his present Motion, 
finding, on looking at that Amendment, 
that there was no real difference between 
them. The right hon. Gentleman 
with him about its propriety, and as 
there was nothing but a verbal difference 
in the terms of the Motion, the right hon. 
Gentleman, with that courtesy for which 
he was distinguished, left the matter in his 
(Mr. Napier’s) hands, stating that he would 
offer no opposition to it. The question was 
one of very deep interest to all parts of 
Ireland, and he thought it was one that 
might well claim the attention of that House, 
because nothing was of greater importance 
to the social prosperity and advancement 
of Ireland than coven of life and 
property, which, however they might differ 
on matters of particular policy, must be 
at the basis and form the substratum of 
all good government and civilisation; and 
nothing was of more importance than to 
make the administration of the law good 
and efficient, and to uphold the security of 
life and property. The Speech from the 
Throne had adverted to the state of those 
districts, and he thought he should be en- 
abled to lay before the House such clear and 
unambiguous evidence as to the startling 
state of certain portions of the country, 
that it would lead the House to pause 
and consider in what way they might, 
in a fair and constitutional manner, re- 
move those causes, and remedy a state 
of things which was at variance with their 
prosperity—at variance with the introduc- 
tion of capital—at variance with industrial 
employment, and with everything that could 
be of value to either the owners or occu- 
piers of land in that part of the country. In 
the course of theslast year the grand jury 
of the county of Louth, through the noble 
Lord, their foreman, addressed a memorial 
to the Earl of Clarendon, then Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, calling attention to the 
system of organised crime which it was 
alleged demanded some earnest and search- 
ing system of investigation. The memorial 
suggested the sending down of experienced 
police officers to obtain a knowledge of the 
Ribband system; and various other sugges- 
tions were also made. He had afterwards 
got a return of the state of crime in the 
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county of Louth alone, during a period of 
two years, selecting only those cases which 
were connected with the Ribband system. 
It was to that return he wished to call the 
particular attention of the House. They 
were the acts of a great confederation, 
which, if not put down by the law, would 
put the law down, and therefore this was 
a conflict with an organised conspiracy 
against life and property of the most 
startling description. The return for the 
county of Louth embraced from the 20th 
April, 1849, to the 29th December 1851, 
and contained twenty-three cases: they 
were all separate crimes of Ribband conspi- 
racy, and included murder, shooting with 
intent to murder, waylaying, threatenin 

notices, acting as members of the Ribban 

system, administering unlawful oaths, arson, 
the prevention of prosecutions for crime. 
Of these twenty-three cases there had 
only been in five instances convictions, 
and in all the others, the law as yet had 
not been able to overtake the criminals. 
Shortly before the meeting of the pre- 
sent Parliament a Special Commission 
was sent to Monaghan, and that Special 
Commission was pending at the time the 
present Session commenced. That Spe- 
cial Commission had been issued on the 
part of the Government, and showed clearly 
its consciousness of the peculiar state of 
criminality that prevailed in the district, 
and its readiness at that time to lend the 
powers of the law for the suppression of 
crime and outrage. That Commission was 
conducted with the greatest impartiality 
and ability. It would be improper to refer 
to anything which had oecurred on that 
Commission, lest it might prejudice parties 
whose cases had still to be tried. His 
right hon. and learned Friend the late 
Attorney General, with the Solicitor Gen- 
eral, for Ireland, attended upon that Com- 
mission, and he was bound to say: that 
they had conducted the case with great 
ability ; but the fact was, that no con- 
victions were obtained, no attempt was 
made to try the parties since, and the 
cases which were left untried had been 
removed by certiorari to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, where they remained until 
sent down to be tried on the record side of 
the Court, where, by the present state of 
the law, there was the power of obtaining a 
better class of jurors. And here he begged 
to say, that he did not mean to suggest 
any imputation against the jurors on the 
Special Commission, but merely to mention 
the facts as they stood. Upon the occa- 
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sion of that Special Commission the emi- 
nent Judge who then presided, and who 
was now Lord Chancellor of Ireland (with 
whose concurrence he to say he 
now brought forward this Motion), in his 
charge to the jury said— 

“It is but too true that a large of this, 
and of the adjoining counties of parapet Ar- 
magh, are prevaded by a mischievous, most mis- 
chievous association; that Ribbandism, which is 
the name under which this association exists, pre- 
vails in all its horror and all its terror within that 
fated district.’ He then referred, in connexion 
with Mr. Bateson’s murder, to the assurance of 
protection and connivance which is secured for 
the murderer by the power of the Ribband confede- 
racy, ‘the severest scourge of theland.’ . Firstly, 
the sacrifice of life and injury to property; 
secondly, obstructing all improvement, repelling 
capital, and cutting of the sources of employ- 
ment and industry. He then referred to the re- 
sponsibility of those who extenuate the crime by 
speeches and publications,” 


He had a highly important document in 
his possession, which was submitted to the 
right hon. Baronet the late Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Sir G. 
Grey), namely, a memorial which was signed 
by 126 magistrates of the three counties, 
including three lords lieutenants, the 
county Members, and twenty four deputy 
lieutenants. The memorialists, in fact, 
comprised nearly the entire body of the 
magistrates of the three counties, whose 
description of the state of matters there, 
founded upon an intimate local knowledge 
of those. counties, corresponded with the 
accurate judicial statement of the present 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. The memo- 
rial was as follows :— 


“ TO THE RIGHT HON, SIR GEORGE GREY, ETC. 


“The Memorial of the undersigned Magistrates 
of the Counties of Armagh, Louth, and Mon- 


aghan, 

*« Showeth—That a district containing portions 
of the abovementioned counties has for some time 
past been in a disturbed and lawless state. 

“That a succession of murders, attempts to 
murder, assaults, burning of houses, acts of inti- 
midation, &c., have taken place within it, all 
marked with the same agrarian character, and 
evidently proceeding from the same secret con~ 
spiracy. 

“That this secret association possesses the 
sympathy of many, and has overawed the whole 
of the population to such an extent that. evidence 
of the most atrocious mnaern Dorpereied iP 00 
day can hardly be obtained, and that jurors, from 
whatever class émpanelled, are too often either 
disaffected or intimidated, That the audacity of 
the conspirators has fearfully increased with their 
impunity, and that the conspiracy is rapidly ex- 
tengins ine the nei ring districts, ; 

“ the sympathy, and, yet more, the terror 
of the population is proved fs facts which come 
under our notiee daily, and are well known'to the 
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authorities ; such, for instance, a8 an ‘unwilling- 
ness to render the common offices of humanity 

the victim of assassination or outrage, and the 
levy of forced contributions for the purpose of de- 


fending agrarian criminals. 

«“ That while we give credit to the Executive for 
their wishes and endeavours to enforce the law as 
it stands, we declare our strong conviction of its 
total inadequacy to meet a state of society never 
eontemplated by British law. 

“ That we are persuaded we express the feel- 


and to the interests of all ranks and classes of the 
country at-large.” 
As to the Special Commission, the very 
case for which it issued still remained un- 
decided, and that was only for Monaghan. 
Here it appeared that a secret conspiracy 
existed, which possessed the sympathy of 
80 many as to overawe the entire popula- 
tion, so that evidence of murder committed 
in open day could not be obtained, and the 
jurors were either disaffected or intimi- 
dated. This was a fearful state of things 
in a country otherwise civilised and peace- 
able. Murders in open day—evidence not 
procurable—jurors intimidated—a Special 
Commission spending its powers without 
any convietion—another assizes passed by; 
no one put upon trial, the law apparently 
powerless. Surely, with a country in such 
& state, a grave, calm, dispassionate and 
searching investigation was required. It 
was no question of party upon either side. 
He had told the right hon. Baronet the 
late Chief Secretary for Ireland so, and 
had declared that he (Mr. Napier) would 
not stoop to degrade so important a sub- 
ject as to make it subservient to party. 
He had no other object in view, when he 
took up the question while out of office, 
than to give his best aid to the Executive 
for the support of the law against this dan- 
gerous confederacy; and he had no other 
object now than to have a calm considera- 
tion of the subject with the same view. 
The Speech from the Throne noticed the 
fact of the existence of the evil, but there 
short. Since Parliament assem- 
bled, additional crimes had been committed, 
and additional notices had been served. 
There was one case of a gentleman, whose 
name it would be, of course, improper to 
mention, who had received private informa- 
tion from an undoubted authority that two 
committees of Ribbandmen had sat upon 
his case, and condemned him to death, and 
that persons had been appointed to exe- 
Mr, Napier 
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eute the decree. The facts of the case 
were these: there was a man who was the 
tenant of a small farm, and was himself a 
notorious Ribbandman. This man had been 
many years in arrear with his rent, and he 
was at length put off his land for these 
large arrears. After he quitted the land 
the result was that it lay waste, because 
no one would take it, from terror of the 
consequences. The man then wanted to 
return, and because the agent would not 
give him possession of the land again, he 
had been condemned to die. In another 
instance an English gentleman, who had, 
as many others had done, gone over with 
the beneficent design of introducing capital 
into the country, had taken land on the 
Blayney estate, on which the previous 
tenant owed 200/., all of which he had 
been forgiven, and 201. had been given 
him to go away; and yet this gentleman 
had been served with notice of the usual 
sentence. Notices had been served on pro- 
prietors of the best character—on mill- 
owners giving employment, and on justices 
of the peace and others. There had been 
& notice to a gentleman on the Ilth 
February (by private information), that his 
murder was sub judice. These cases were 
but a selection. He would now shortly 
state what was the law on the subject. 
A peculiar code of statutes had existed in 
Ireland from an early period, applica- 
ble to the crimes of secret confederacies. 
The 36th Geo. III., chap. 27, made the 
erime of conspiracy to murder a capital 
offence. This was not the case in Eng- 
land. The 38th Geo. III., chap. 67, 
made solicitation to murder also capital, 
and this also was peculiar to Ireland. On 
the late Leinster circuit a man had been 
found guilty under the former of these 
laws for a conspiracy to murder, and sen- 
tenced to death. But he would now come 
to the code of laws which was levelled more 
particularly against Ribbandism. These 
began with the statute 50th Geo. III, 
ehap. 102, passed in 1810. And the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor of Ireland, then Lord 
Chief Justice Blackburne, recently said, 
speaking of this Act— 

“Tt refers to the administering of oaths ot 
engagements, binding the persons, amongst other 
matters, to obey the orders, rules, and 
of any committee, or of any captain, leader, of 
commander, and not to reveal the taking of any 
illegal oath on discovery that such had been 
taken. No one can read the Act (says the Chief 
Justice) without seeing that it the very 
érimes which are at the bottom of these disturb- 
ances, which led to the very state and condition 
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of the country which has been unfortunately the | by the 7 & 8 Vict., ec, 78, to Sept: k 
cause of assembling you here to-day.” 1845. In 1845 it was continued. by the 


This showed what a continuous system it. 
was, and that the system was not now 
springing up in Ireland for the first time, 
but that these crimes grew out of a secret 
confederacy—a great political organisation 
—which exerted its powers on every griev- 
ance, real or pretended, which it could get 
hold of through its extended ramifications. 
It wae a mistake to say it was a land ques- 
tion, although he had no doubt it would 
hold of land questions if it could; but 

it interfered with everything. It had its 
own code of laws, and the man who trans- 
them was regularly tried and con- 
demned, and executioners were appointed 
to put the sentence into execution. After 
the passing of the Act of 1810, great diffi- 
culty was found in administering it, owing 
to the obstacles that stood in the way of 
procuring evidence of the administration 
of illegal oaths. In the case of secret. so- 
eieties, previous to the breaking out of 
any overt act, the only evidence upon 
which the Government could rely was that 
of informers; but in the case of the seeret 
societies to whieh he referred, it was so 
arranged that no one was admitted at the 
administration of an oath but the person 
who administered it, and the person who 
took it, so that there was great difficulty 
in obtaining any evidence at all upon that 
point. In 1816, therefore, the Insurree- 
tion Act was passed, which was temporary 
only in its operation, and was one of a 
stringent character, only justified by ex- 
treme necessity, after the ordinary reme- 
dies of law have been exhausted. The Act 
empowered the proclaiming of a county, 
and the holding of special sessions, to pro- 
eeed without jurors; and people were com- 
led to remain in their houses at night. 
ext. came the 4th Geo. 1V., chap. 87, 
which is levelled against membership in 
such associations. ‘‘ This (says the Chief 
Justice Blackburne) appears to me to have 
been levelled against the very state of 
things which prevails in your own county, 
and which has caused so much disturbance 
in it.’’ The Chief Justice next referred 
to the 2 & 3 Vict., ec. 74 (Ribband Act), 
and observed that ‘‘ This code of laws 
seems as if it had been prophetic of the 
present state of things;’’ and he added 
also, ‘* Unquestionably the law is sufficient 
as it stands, provided that it can be exe- 
euted, which it ean only be t h the 
instrumentality of the officers of justice.” 
The 2 & 3 Vict. was continued in 1844, 





8 & 9 Vict., c. 55, which the 
portion of the 2 & 3 Vict., which made 
it criminal knowingly to have in posses- 
sion or custody, without being able to ae- 
count for the same, secret signs, pass- 
words, &e. The re of that clause by 
the Act of 1845 had caused great difficulty 
in convicting persons who were detected 
with illegal signs or passwords, and it was 
proper to consider whether it should be 
restored, The clause, he thought, mi 

be so modified as to obviate the difficulty 
referred to; but this would be matter for 
consideration by the Committee. The 
House would observe that the Chief Jus- 
tice said, that if the ordinary law could be 
executed it was sufficient ; but what he 
wanted to call the attention of the House 
to was the peculiar nature of the coufede- 
racy, which prevented the ordinary law 
from being executed. A clear apprehen- 
sion of the nature and working of the Rib- 
band system was absolutely essential to un- 
derstand its influence on the administration 
of justice. It was necessary to get behind 
the scenes and see its operation upon wit- 
nesses and jurors. The House would then 
begin to understand how the law could not 
be exeeuted. They would also be enabled 
to see more clearly whether means could 
not be found to remove those obstructions 
to the administration of the law, and whe- 
ther the action of the law could not be 
placed in a healthy and vigorous state, so 
as to break down these confederacies, which 
he maintained should be the object of ev 

one, no matter to what party he belonged, 
In the present state of Ireland it was ‘es- 
sential that confidence should exist in the 
supremacy and power of the law; and, 
above. all things, that there should be se- 
eurity for life and property. He had said 
before, and he would say — that if 
they could succeed in establishing a com- 
plete security for life and property, there 
ought to be no reason why capital should 
not find its way into Ireland—why its re- 
sources should not be freely developed, and 
why those benefits which God had so abun- 
dantly bestowed upon that unhappy country. 
so distributed as to promote the strength of 
the United Kingdom by the oes and 
happiness of Ireland. He would now no- 


tice the cases of this Ribband conspiracy 
which had been brought under the cogni- 
sance of the Irish Courts of Justice, After 
the Act of 1839, the Attorney General of 
that day, the late Lord Chancellor, Mr., 
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Brady, had commenced a series of prosecu- 
tions with great effect ; and one remarkable 
case had occurred of a man named Rich- 
ard Jones, for whom he (Mr. Napier) had 
been counsel, as he had been in other cases 
of the same class, and had thus acquired a 
little knowledge of the practices of the con- 
spirators. He would observe that the case 
he referred to showed that the conspiracy 
was not confined to Ireland, but existed in 
England and Scotland; in Manchester, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, and Glasgow. 
One of the principal cases under the 2 
& 3 Vict., c. 74, was that of this Richard 
Jones—he was tried in Dublin, at the com- 
mission, before Mr. Justice Ball and Baron 
Richards, on the 29th of June, 1840. 
There was a great body of evidence pro- 
duced on that occasion; their books, writ- 
ten in shorthand, their passwords, and va- 
rious letters and ications. Mr. 
Justice Ball, in passing sentence upon Jones, 
said— 

“ You have been found guilty of belonging to 
an organised body of persons of the working 
classes of the community, having its president and 
other officers, and holding its sittings from time 
to time in the city of Dublin. That association 
appears to have affiliated with it others of the 
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same character in Great Britain and many coun- 
ties in Ireland. It manifests, it is true, no de- | 
fined objects ; but it is possessed of an organisa- 
tion capable of being applied to any purpose, how- 
ever dangerous, requiring combined movements 
and unity ofaction. Such an association, so con- 
stituted and directed, no Government, deserving 
of the name, could suffer to exist in this country, 
if by legal means its destruction could be accom- 
plished,” 

He would next read from the sentence pro- 
nounced ina similar case by Judge Cramp- 


ton, July 23, 1842, at Armagh :— 


** You have been convicted of acting as mem- 
bers of a Ribband Association—an association 
which sets itself up against the law of the land— | 
a secret, inquisitorial system, which acts unseen | 
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character—he meant the Chief Justice 
Bushe, who in 1832, presided at the Spe- 
cial Commission at Maryborough. There 
was, indeed, nothing which any one who 
wished to understand the true state and 
character of Ireland could read with more 
advantage than the celebrated charge de- 
livered by that eminent and distinguished 
Judge upon that oceasion. He said— 
«This mysterious engine of secret combination, 


shifted from place to place, continues to be wielded 
and worked by some invisible hand from time to 


time—now against one part of the island, and now . 


against another, Yet those who have had the 
experience of many years of official and judicial 
life can assure you that it has never been able 
to stand against the venerable authority of the 
laws, vigorously and calmly brought to bear upon 
it.” 


He (Mr. Napier) had often conferred with 
this eminent Judge on the state of Ireland; 
indeed he might say— 

“ Tam magne quzstionis pondus excipere, vix 
Hercule, auderem, si mihi mea sententia profe- 
rendum, ac non disertissimorum hominum sermo 
repetendus esset, quos eandem hanc questionem 
pertractantes juvenis admodum audivi.” 


A political organisation was applied to im- 
mediate agrarian subjects. He (Mr. Na- 
pier) could also state that he had a long 
conversation with the late Mr. Justice Bur- 
ton on the subject, who had said it came to 
this, that either the Ribband code or the law 
of the realm must prevail—and that, in 
truth, was the issue now raised, and which 
must be decided one way or the other. 
He trusted that the law of the land would 
prevail, and believed it had a moral power 
which must in the end succeed if soundly 
and firmly executed. He would now men- 
tion some of the cases in which the law 
had been enforced, and the structure of 
the system of Ribbandism encountered by 
prosecutions in the ordinary course. The 


= se gre thang, Mow oo cr alg first great case was “ Rex v. Keenan,” 
wi lence ; which Involves in . ; 

danger both the lives and property of Her Majes- : ae en sah "10 srserrne — 
ty’s subjects ; asserting a supremacy in direct op- | - e Ot €0. +» C. » Tor minis er 

position to the laws of the land, tending to involve | ing an unlawful oath. The prosecution was 
porcine rary raheem danger, and threat- | conducted by Mr. Attorney General Plun- 
ening mischief of the most lamentable description, | ket, with the object—the legitimate object, 
ow to the poor man. I find from the evi-! 5, he (Mr. Napier) thought—of exposing 

ence that it exists, not merely in this county, | |, > 

or in another county, but in all counties—nay,}the character and objects of the confed- 
that it exists in England and Scotland; and how eracy, in order to make it generally un- 
far it is extended, or how old it may be, I know | derstood by the public, the conviction being 
amt. regarded as a secondary matter. On that 
Perhaps, however, the most graphic de-| occasion it was diseovered that the organi- 
scription of this confederacy might be given | sation of the confederacy extended far be- 
in the words of a man of whom Ireland | yond the capacity of the persons ostensi- 
was justly proud; and who had a large expe- | bly concerned; that while the persons who 
rience in the administration of the law in | were ostensibly concerned were a low class, 
that country, and bore the highest judicial | though above the pressure of want, so that 
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it. was not under the effects of distress 
that the confederacy was set on foot, there 
seemed to be other persons of a higher ca- 
pacity and better station who wielded the 
organisation behind the scenes. It was 
remarkable that the admission and 
words proved on this trial were afterwards 
found in Louth, by Mr. Hamilton; a fact 
which strikingly showed the continuity of 
the system. Difficulty of prosecuting had 
arisen under this Act, then in force, and 
there had been a Committee in the House 
of Lords in 1824, which made a searching 
inquiry, and before which Mr. Blackburne, 
the present Lord Chancellor of Ireland, was 
examined, and there was probably no man 
living who was, from his experience, judg- 
ment, and discrimination, better qualified 
to speak upon that subject than that right 
hon. and learned Gentleman. In his evi- 
dence, on that occasion, Mr. Blackburne 
showed that the conspiracy was a con- 
spiracy against the rights of property; that 
e object was to get possession of the soil, 
and that it was in nothing more remarkable 
than the tyranny it exercised over the lower 
classes, many of whom were not in a con- 
dition to exercise any degree of resistance. 
When they found persons in a higher class 
of life, in circumstances which might be 
supposed to enable them to resist such in- 
fluences, yielding under the pressure of 
this desperate tyranny, he thought they 
ought to extend some feeling of compas- 
sion and sympathy to the humble classes 
who were subjected to the same influence. 
In many cases it was supposed that a whole 
neighbourhood was sympathising with mur- 
derers, when this apparent concurrence was 
in truth the effect of intimidation. This cir- 
cumstance had been alluded to by Mr. Jus- 
tice Crampton, and the witnesses who jus- 
tified the Act of 1816—a very rape i 
measure—also urged the necessity of af- 
fording protection to the poor. He (Mr. 
Napier) thought this consideration should 
not be disregarded, but that they ought to 
adopt measures to protect the humbler 
classes from the stigma which was affixed 
to them by wholesale, when they were liv- 
ing under a reign of terror. In 1832 also 
a Committee of that House was appointed 
almost contemporaneously with the issuing 
of a Special Commission in Ireland. The 
number of cases tried by that commission 
was thirty-nine, out of which there were 
thirty-eight convictions. This number of 
convictions was explained by the fact, 
which was mentioned by the learned 
Gentleman who was at that time Attor- 
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ney General for Ireland, that no cases 
were brought forward in which the evi- 
dence was not considered sufficiently clear 
to insure conviction. The Committee had 
reported in August: referring to the im- 
proved state of the locality in gaa ae 
of the Special Commission, they o e 
that associations make themselves masters 
of a locality before the enforcement of the 
law has produced a remedy. They like- 
wise recommended a special sessions. In 
1833 came the celebrated Coercion Act of 
Earl Grey, which expired in 1835. Con- 
federacies had then revived in various 
forms. About this time there had been di- 
rections of the law officers as to uot setting 
aside jurors, and the effect of this on trials 
had been most marked. Jurors were open 
to a variety of undue influences, not} 
a cause of challenge. But the t of 
these directions had been so to restrain 
the Crown solicitors in the exercise of the 
right of the Crown, that they were afraid to 
exercise it. When his learned Friend the 
late Attorney General for Ireland had come 
into office, he had issued very proper in- 
structions to the Crown solicitors to exer- 
cise the right at their discretion; which he 
(Mr. Napier) did not deem the less a duty 
than a right—a duty to be discharged up- 
rightly for the proper administration of 
justice. The consequence of the abandon- 
ment of the right of setting aside by the 
Crown had been that the law had been 
quite inefficient, and such had been the 
increase of Ribbandism that there had been 
a Committee in 1838 of the House of 
Lords, which published evidence, but made 
no report. Major Warburton’s evidence 
was peculiarly valuable, and confirma 
of the views of Lord Plunket and Chief 
Justice Bushe, already alluded to, showing 
that there was ‘ an available organisation 
kept in readiness for any required purposes, 
and more political than agrarian.”’ Mr. 
Plunket, astipendiary magistrate, described 
it as of his own knowledge in Louth, Mona- 
ghan, Armagh, and Down, and Mr. Hamil- 
ton (Crown Solicitor), confirmed this. Mr, 
Hamilton also said, that the Ribbonmen 
make use of their society to effect ar- 
rangements for themselves as to land. 
Major Warburton said, it must have had 
some very able head to direct it, from the 
mode in which it worked judicially and 
executively, having its own code of laws, 
Mr. Tracy described it as “‘a deep and 
serious conspiracy against life and pro- 
rty.”” He might refer the House to 9 
igest publish 
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taken from the evidence given before the 
Committee of the Lords in 1838. The 
éffect of the re of the Clauses of 
the Act of the 2 & 3. Vict., e. 74, which 
had empowered the conviction of parties 
having in their possession secret signs and 
symbols, had been, that parties who before 
it had been easy to convict, now escaped; 
and a remarkable instance had lately oe- 
curred of the eseape of a large party of 
persons, arrested with signs and passwords; 
and so the conspiracies, which had been 
broken down before 1845, revived after- 
wards. It was sometimes said, that all these 
were results of not regulating the Law of 
Landlord and Tenant. A Special Commis- 
sion had issued in 1848, Chief Justice 
Blackburne, in his charge, stated the vari- 
ous crimes as the overt acts of unlawful 
confederacy, the principal object being 
the destruction of the right of land- 
lords.’’ This is aceomplished by fraud, 
violence, intimidation, and murder. He 
adds these words :—** And I hesitate not 
to say, that if the designs attempted to be 
effected by such means were accomplished, 
the necessary and particular effect would 
be, that the occupiers of the land must be- 
come substantially its proprietors.” He 
said also that it was a very limited view 
to suppose it was merely confined to in- 
terference with land; and he added that, 
_ “ if these practices be not arrested and pre- 
vented, it is impossible to say that there 
will exist in this country either the domi- 
nion of the law, or the safety of life or pro- 
perty.”” He (Mr. Napier) thought the 
soundest and wisest law that could be 
adopted to meet cases of this nature, was 
ane which would nip such confederacies as 
he had described, in the bud, and check 
them before they broken out in any overt 
acts. Now it was sometimes said that the 
erimes to which he had alluded resulted 
from proper measures not having been 
adopted to regulate the relations of Land- 
lord and Tenant; but he had observed that 
where offences of this kind took place, the 
tenants, with reference to whose possession 
or dispossession of property the crime was 
committed, were never of the class of 
tenants who would be benefited by legis- 
lation as between landlord and tenant. 
They were generally tenants who set a 
bad example in their neighbourhoods, who 
got into large arrears of rent, and who 
wasted the land. But, on the other hand, 
he must admit that whatever tended to 
keep up a feeling of discontent in the 
minds of the tenantry, gave great faci- 
Mr. Napier 
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lities for the extension of these organisa- 
tions, and he had, therefore, paid great 
a eer’ that had been said 
in t ouse with regard to legislation 
between landlord and tenant. They ought, 
in his opinion, either to say honestly that 
this was not a matter upon which they 
could properly legislate, or, if they thought 
| in their consciences that something mi 
be done consistently with the rights of 
property, they ought to do it. e had 
given his mind to the subject; he had de- 
termined, if he had remained an indepen- 
dent Member, to submit a measure to the 
House; and it was now his intention to 
submit to the Government with which he 
was connected the results of the considera- 
tions he had given to the question. He 
hoped, at no very distant period, to be 
able to lay upon the table a code of laws 
which, so far as was consistent with the 
rights of property, would simplify all the 
relations of landlord and tenant, and would 
do, at least, for the honest and industrious 
tenant as much as could be done by the 
Legislature for their relief. He could not 
help thinking that those who have been 
exciting the minds of the tenantry, and 
keeping them in a state of constant agita- 
tion on the subject of these rights, had 
contributed largely, though no doubt imad- 
vertently and unconsciously in many in- 
stances, to the great organisation of con- 
spiracy. There had been, unfortunately, 
a great deal of distress in Ireland; when 
there was distress there was usually dis- 
content, and men were found who took 
advantage of this distress to advance their 
own views, without reference to other mat- 
ters. What oceurred to the tenantry in 
this respect, had contributed to enable this 
desperate organisation to extend its fearful 
ramifications in all directions. A great 
want in Ireland was capital to employ labour; 
but capital would never come into a country 
when its owners were liable at any moment 
to be dealt with so summarily, and when 
their life was in constant peril as well as 
their property. Ireland was by this means 
|rendered almost incapable of improve- 
ment, and poverty was, consequently, per- 
tuated. Absenteeism was necessitated 
y the strongest possible obligation—that 
of saving life; and so virtue and honesty, 
and the reward derivable from honest la- 
| bour, were extinguished wherever that for- 
|midable conspiracy had found a footing in 
‘that country. He believed that nothing 
| was more important to Ireland under these 
| cireamstances than that the arm of the 
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Executive should be so strengthened by the 
Jaw as to enable it to repress crime and 

unish outrage of every description. That, 
Canora could only be effected by all good 
men of every class and religious persuasion 
seeking to find the means wherewith to 
give them strength. In the ‘ Catechism 
of Tenant Right,”’ published in 1850, it 
was described to be the duty of farmers to 
discountenance any person taking a farm 
from which a tenant is ejected, ‘‘as he 
who does so aids and assists the landlord 
in robbing the ejected tenant of his tenant- 
right, and shares in the spoil: they should 
make common cause with him, and render 
him pecuniary assistance if necessary.’ 
How the landlords were to be discoun- 
tenanced, a series of the most atrocious 
murders committed within the last two 
years clearly showed. He should select a 
few of these terrible crimes to show the 
House the nature of the confederacy. On 
the 19th of April, 1849, two brothers, Ro- 
man Catholics—for it did not matter to the 
conspirators whether their predestined vic- 
tim was Protestant or Roman Catholic—two 
brothers, who had been put into a farm as 
eare-takers, the tenant having been ejected 
two years previously, were both murdered, 
in open day, one after the other. Then 
followed, in May 1850, the murder of Mr. 
Mauleverer, in Armagh. He (Mr. Napier), 
from all he could learn, was satisfied that the 
conduct of Mr. Mauleverer as an agent had 
in it nothing whatever to provoke his assas- 
sination, but that he was murdered simply 
in pursuance of the fiat of this confederacy. 
The person accused was brought to trial, 
but acquitted; the jury stating in substance 
that they believed him guilty, though 
they were obliged to acquit him because of 
the legal incompleteness of the evidence. 
There was, however, a curious circum- 
stance stated in connection with the case— 
the man acquitted went to America, and 
there died, confessing his guilt. On the 
oceasion of that trial the then Attorney 
General for Ireland, now the Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, graphically described 
the case in his opening statement on the 
trial, July 11, 1850, He said— 

**Mr. Mauleverer was an agent for several 
properties in this country, and in order to recover 
the just and legitimate rights of his employers, 
he was obliged to. bring parties into courts of law, 
and in some cases to sue out ejectments. Bu 
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The next case was a murderous asseult 
committed on a magistrate of the county 
Monaghan—Mr. Kenney—on the 15th 
October, 1850. The trial took place at 
the spring assizes following; but there was 
an acquittal. Then ensued the murder of 
Mr. George Coulter, a farmer and under- 
agent, killed on the morning of the 2nd 
ay, going to the fair of Cross-maglen. 
He was first fired at and then mangled, 
receiving eighteen wounds in the head, 
twenty in the neck, and having his skull 
smashed. This took place about a mile 
from the scene of Mr. Mauleverer’s murder, 
also near the scene of the murder of tho 
Clarkes, about ten o’clock in the forenoon, 
on the public road. There was a great 
difficulty in the way of procuring evi- 
dence, and the accused parties were there- 
fore admitted to bail in 101. each; but 
they also went off, it would seem, to 
America. The unfortunate man who was 
murdered had taken a farm, from which 
the previous tenant had been evicted. 
That farm was occupied, after the murder, 
by the brother-in-law of the deceased; but 
he, too, was compelled toqu it it (notwith- 
standing he had spent money on the land) 
by threats and violence used towards him, 
Subsequent to this, the murder of M‘En- 
taggart, a lad of nineteen years of age, took 
place on the 15th of June, 1851. He was 
going to chapel on Sunday morning, about 
eight o’clock, with his sister, along the line 
of the railway, when three men attacked 
and beat him so that he died, though the 
sister threw herself on him. His father was 
obnoxious from having had his farm increas- 
ed by adding another which tenants had 
given up, having been compensated. One 
of the witnesses of the accused admitted, 
on cross-examination, that a Ribband lodge 
met at the house where he lived. He did 
not appear at the second trial. The case 
was tried at the summer assizes, The 
jury were all Roman Catholies; seven re- 
cord jurors (independent) for convicting, 
five Crown jurors for acquitting. The se, 
cond trial took place on the 7th of August, 
by an inferior class of jurors, at the ad- 
journed assizes, and the prisoners were 
acquitted. Nothing could be more injurious 
to the administration of criminal justice in 
Ireland than the supposition that an in- 
ferior class of persons, liable as they were 
to the influence of intimidation or of sym- 
pathy, were sufficient to try criminal causes 
whieh lay at the root of life * well as o 
possession of all property; while jurors 
a higher class were only called on to decide 
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in civil cases, involving, perhaps, a few | had expended 6000. out of 1,000/. a in 
pe In his opinion, the ates should | labour oo his tenantry. Ribband. 

as respectable for the one side of the | ism abounded in the neighbourhood. Two 
Court as for the other; and he did hope | persons were commi by Mr. Chambre 
the Committee would recommend an altera- for writing threatening notices. Somehad 
tion in the jury law which would have the been taken up two months before with the 
effect of enforcing such improvement. A Ribband papers; but as the law had been 
jo circumstance took place on the sec- altered, they were liberated as in Antrim, 

trial. One of the jury, oncoming out of There were five houses near where Mr, 
the box, it is said, shook hands with the ac- Chambre was shot. One of the oceupants 
eused, who said in open Court, ‘‘ I’m the refused to allow Mr. Chambre to be brought 
boy that did the job.”” The next case he in, and all the doors were shut from that 
(Mr. Napier) should refer to was the mur- | place to his own home, which was at the 





der of Mr. Bateson. This took place near distance of a mile and a half. The House 
Castleblayney, on the 4th of December, | would observe that in all the cases he had 
1851, at half-past four o’clock in the after- | mentioned, the law had not reached the 
noon, on the open road. Mr. Bateson was murderers, whether put in force at the 
coming from a model farm, on which he | ordinary assizes, or by means of a special 
had expended 460/. in employment alone ‘commission, which was generally sup- 
during the previous four months. There | posed to be effective in quieting the coun- 
was no proceeding for the recovery of rent | try. No doubt his (Mr. Napier’s) right 
on his part: nothing like harshness attri- | hon. Friend the late Attorney General for 
buted to him. Three men fired at him and Ireland had exercised a sound discretion in 
missed him; he was, however, speedily postponing the trials of the accused; but 
knocked down, and received twelve wounds | he hoped that all the cases would be ready 
on his head, of which he immediately died. | by the next-assizes. It was a fearful state of 





This was the testimony of a local paper 
opposed to him in political opinion: “ A 
man, one of the best, perhaps, in 


reland, has been sent to his account by | 


the hands of assassins. He gave labour 
to every tenant who chose to work, sum- 
mer and winter.’’ The next case was that 
of Mr. Eastwood, December 24th, 1851. 
Three men assailed him near his residence, 
and though he bore a high character for be- 
nevolence and attention to the comfort of his 
peasantry, he nevertheless narrowly escaped 
with his life. After this came the case of 
Mr. Chambre, which was remarkable in 
every sense. He was attacked on the 25th 
of January, 1852, at about a quarter-past 
five o'clock, coming from the Petty Ses- 
sions. The attack took place about five 
miles from the scene of Mr. Coulter’s mur- 
der, about six from that of the Clarkes, 
and about eight from that of Mr. Maul- 
everer. His servant and brother were on 
the car. He was fired at from behind a 
ditch, and struck by twenty-four pellets. 
One eye was destroyed, and the vein and 
artery in the neck were both cut. There 
were six men engaged in the attack, be- 
cause it was known that he carried arms 
on account of a notice received. Mr. 
Chambre, his servant and brother, each 
had a case of pistols and a dagger. The 
assailants were armed with three blunder- 
busses and three bludgeons. Mr. Chambre 
had never dispossessed a tenant, and he 


Mr. Napier 


things that all these murders should be per- 
petrated, and that no one of the murderers 
should be brought to justice; that chis terri- 
ble confederacy should be still rampant, and 
nothing done by Parliament to put it down. 
As regarded the counties in question, there 
existed a reign of terror to an extent that 
no one would believe; and its demoralising 
influence had spread to the class from which 
the jury lists were constituted. There was in 
the small towns a regular levy upon the shop- 
keepers for the defence of persons accused 
of these murders, and refusal to econtri- 
bute was out of the question, as it might 
be followed by assassination. The farmers, 
were in the same way coerced; and thus 
the vengeance of these few bold, bad men, 
bade fair to be destructive of the rights of 
all classes of society in Ireland. He would 
read an extract of a letter which he had 
received from a magistrate of the county 
Louth, and the House would judge for 
itself. This gentleman had, he (Mr. Na- 
pier) should state, devoted his time and 
attention to the interests of his tenants, 
as the extracts in question would show; 
and his opinion, as a man of experience, 
was most valuable :— 

“You know what a constant resident I have 
ever been, and how I devoted my time and means 
to the improvement of my tenantry and to their 
comfort. To meet the times, I, more than two 
years ago, reduced all my rents in both this 
county and Monaghan. By a valuation the rent 
was so arranged that, according to the corn 
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as my bailiff said, ‘no keeper 
to live a night in it.’ Some 
ili and police have been sent into 
ut that cannot reach the root of 
proved by poor Chambre’s mur- 
The Ribband system is at the 
all, and some Act to reach it must be 
In all agrarian offences the venue must 
changed from the county in which they oecur ; 
for even if the jurors were faithful and fearless, and 
i threats, the bloody menace would be 
addressed to their wives and families, and, to my 
knowledge, have been ; and who can stand that ? 
With such examples as poor Mauleverer, Coulter, 
M‘Enteggart, Bateson, Eastwood, and Chambre, 
&e., all unavenged by the law—I would have the 
venue changed ; but let the law triumph.” 
Before they could improve the condition of 
Ireland they must render the security of 
life and property to be certain, as that 
was the basis of society, and a necessary 
condition of civilisation. But here the 
influences of confederacy had demoralised 
society, and uprooted the rights of all 
classes alike. He did not think the Com- 
mittee would take very long to discover 
the truth, nor would he propose to embar- 
rass them by a number of petty witnesses; 
but the Earl of Clarendon had sent down 
to these districts a very active magistrate, 
Major Warburton, and a most intelligent 
gentleman, who had paid much attention 
to this subject, Major Woewalten: and they 
could state their views and afford the Com- 
mittee much valuable information. At 
present, however, there was one evil which 
all were aware of—the intimidation of the 
juror class, on which subscriptions for pri- 
soners were often levied by compulsion, 
and which was sometimes implicated in 
these very offences—for instance, one of 
the men who had the return of the jurors 
had to stand in the dock himself at the 
last assizes; and the barony constables 
were also exposed to much violence and 
bribery. The only way to alter this state 
of things was to have a higher class of 
jurors, and, by means of the poor-rates, 
they could hope to get lists of persons with 
sufficient property to place them above the 
reach of intimidation and bribery. It 
might be considered, also, whether power 
should not be given to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, where certain undue influ- 
ences and tyranny were shown, to remove 
the trial to another place. On this point 
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he wished the Committee to consider 
evidence of the officers of the Crown wi 
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nature of the testimony required, as w 
as with reference to the desirableness of 
peas: a, Spat spear e g wna 
could only say that he e 
party in the House a cordial and unani- 
mous concurrence in administering the law 
between the Crown and the subject, in 
securing life and property, in vindicati 
justice, in giving to Ireland a full oppor- 
tunity for the Ed ent of her i 
trial resources, in affording to the iadus- 
trious tenant the protection he required for 
his labours, and in granting safety and aid 
to the loyal and peaceful subjects of the 
Crown. There was nothing he would not 
endeavour to do in order to make the law 
respected and powerful, and to put down 
this terrible system of crime and outrage, 
which not only interfered with the pros- 
perity of his native country, in which 
naturally he took the deepest interest, and 
inflicted a serious injury on Ireland, but 
which must prove fatal to the prosperity, 
—, and progress of the United King- 
om. 


Mr. HATCHELL said, he did not rise 
with the intention of offering the slight- 
est objection to the Motion which his right 
hon. and learned Friend had made in such 
a fair and dispassionate manner; but it oc- 
eurred to him that whatever remedy might 
be suggested to meet the crime that had 
prevailed in these districts of Ireland, might 
equally be extended to the other of 
the country where similar offences should be 
committed. The crimes and outrages to 
which his right hon. and learned Friend re- 
ferred were not of late growth, but the se- 
cret society which had been alluded to had, 
unfortunately, existed for the last thirty 
years; and the history of Ireland told them 
that in the Liverpool and Grey Admini- 
strations, efforts had been made to quell 
those disturbances, sometimes by extraordi- 
nary powers under temporary statutes, and 
more frequently in latter times by keeping 
within the limits of the existing laws, 
and by the issue of Special Commissions, 
Every Crown prosecutor had considerable 
difficulty in making the law available to 
repress crime; and a variety of influences 
and much misrepresentation rendered it 
most difficult at the present day to obtain 
convictions. With respect to Special 
Commission for the county of Mo 
recently issued, he could only state that 
the result of that proceeding rested on his 
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responsibility as late law adviser of the 
Crown, sail ne on the Lord Lieutenant. 
An urgent demand had been made upon 
the Irish Government by the gentry and the 
magistrates to put down these atrocious 
crimes, and when the case was referred to 
him by Lord Clarendon as to whether the 
cases for trial were such as to justify that 
course, he found the evidence so clear for a 
conviction, that he advised the proceeding 
of the Special Commission; but although 
the prisoner was indentified by two wit- 
nesses, and twice tried, the jury would not 
; and as to some of the outrages in 
onaghan and Louth, he had thought it 
advisable to transfer the cases to the Court 
of Queen’s Bench to be tried next assizes, 
either at the bar of the Court, or by a 
special jury, or with a change of venue, 
which the Court of Queen’s Bench could 
order even now. On the first trial for the 
murder of M‘Taggart, the jury could not 
agrée; an adjourned assizes were held, the 
man was put on his trial a second time, 
when a new witness was produced, and the 
sister of the girl who was the principal 
witness against him—the sister of the 
man for whose murder the prisoner was 
in the dock—came forward and contra- 
dicted the evidence of the girl, and the 
man was acquitted. In the case of Mr. 
Eastwood, he was so much injured he 
could not become a witness; and, acting on 
the right of the Crown, he (Mr. Hatchell) 
had postponed the trial, and in the mean- 
time the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
could remove the case by certiorari, so as 
to have a jury in whom confidence might be 
laced. In like manner his right hon. 
riend having come into office thought it 
advisable to postpone the cases in Armagh. 
He had not made these statements for any 
other object than in justice to the office he 
had held, and to public opinion, to explain 
the part he had taken with regard to these 
murders and atrocious outrages. His right 
hon. Friend had done him full justice in 
that respect, that the case at Monaghan 
had not failed for want of due exertion 
on the part of the law officers, but from 
other causes; and he admitted that his in- 
structions to the officers of the Crown had 
differed from those of his predecessors, for 
he had thought himself warranted by the 
state of the country in giving them direc- 
tions to set every juryman aside whom they 
suspected to be under the influence of fear, 


favour, or intimidation, or to be otherwise ' 


ineligible from any known sympathy with 
the offenees which disgraced and disturbed 
Mr. Hatchell 
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thecountry. And yet, after all, Government 
had failed to obtain a conviction. 
something might be in the Com- 
mittee to meet this crying evil, arising from 
the Ribband system, which was a conspitaty 
existing among the lower orders for more 
than thirty years, not for any particular 
object, but for various illegal purposes as 
occasion for putting its powers of organisa- 
tion into force; and he certainly hoped that 
the inquiry, unlike many that had taken 
place on Irish affairs, would end in some 
proposition beneficial to the country. 

Mr. HALLEWELL said, he must ex- 
press his satisfaction that this inquiry had 
at last been determined upon. No ques- 
tion demanded more consideration than the 
ease of Ireland, affecting as it did not only 
the moral and material improvement of that 
unfortunate country, but its character as a 
civilised community. No other country in 
the world paar such a state of society, 
nor was there any in which such lament- 
able occurrences took place. He would not 
go into the details of these crimes, or make 
any comment upon the causes that led to 
them, but would content himself with ob- 
serving, that without the supremacy of the 
law no solid fabric of social order could be 
erected, and that unless the law became a 
terror to evil-doers they would become a 
terror to society. 

Mr. TORRENS M‘CULLAGH said, 
he sympathised with a great deal that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had said 
about the lamentable effects of the Ribband 
society in Ireland, and the prevalence there 
of horrible outrages. All must feel that 
their discontinuance was not only essential 
to the welfare of the people, but to their 
progress as a community, But the House 
was bound to bear in mind that equal- 
ity of character and of order in the e 
of the law never yet had been obtained by 
nations gathered together as those three 
Kingdoms were under one state of law, 
unless the spirit of the laws affecting those 
Kingdoms were really and substantially 
the same, unless rich and poor were pro- 
tected in the enjoyment of the same rights, 
and placed on the same footing. The 
neglect of this question had tended very 
much—not to originate or wholly account 
for, but—to aggravate the state of things 
which his right hon. Friend had de- 
scribed. Last Session there had been 
several discussions about the modification 
of the tenant laws; and certain restrictions 
upon what were considered the rights 
and liberties of the tenant, as against the 
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proprietor, were proposed to be enacted in 
form of law; and that was done, Many 
hon, Gentlemen urged on the Government 
of the day the necessity of rendering more 
stringent the means for the recovery of 
rent; and the Government had been very 
strongly pressed to get rid of that portion 
of the Statute law—the right of the tenant, 
when he had not a lease, to be served with 
a notice to quit. The right hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman (Mr. Napier) had urged anx- 
iously and earnestly on that occasion that 
there was no necessity for the Irish tenant 
to be placed on the same footing as the 
English tenant. Unfortunately the re- 
monstrances were unheeded; the Statute 
Law was changed; the right of the poor 
man was taken away by an overwhelming 
majority. Since that bold and fundamen- 
tal check and guard of the tenant’s liberties 
had been removed, 185 families had been 
sued and decreed in ejectment in a single 
eounty—one of the counties included in that 
district which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman deseribed as so limited, but 
which included two other counties as well. 
The attention of English Members might 
be startled at this; and he had a right to 
claim from them a very dispassionate con- 
sideration, not only of the immediate and 
proximate causes of the outrage, and the 
failure of justice that had ensued; but of 
the latent, predisposing, and aggravating 
causes, namely, the fear of distress, whic 
oppressed the class in the occupation of 
land, His right hon. Friend had said 
he thought the Committee ought to be 
appointed with a view to debate remedies 
in the coereive sense, to strengthen the 
arm of the Executive, without which he 
considered it impossible that law and order 
could be maintained effectually. [Mr. 
Napter said, that was a mistake.] He 
(Mr. M’Cullagh) said, that if it was not 
to be appointed for the purpose of pre- 
paring or suggesting remedies, he pre- 
sumed it would be strietly a Committee of 
Inquiry. He thought the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had limited the class of 
witnesses to be called before that Commit- 
tee to the exclusion of others. The right 
hon, and learned Gentleman had designated 
two excellent officers, Major Warburton 
and Major Brownrigg, to neither of whom 
anybody would object; but he seemed to 
ive them as a sample of witnesses to come 
fore the Committee; and, under all the 
cireumstances of the case—with the la- 
mentable discontent existing in this part of 
Ireland on the subject of agrarian differ- 
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ences—he did not think it would answer 
one good purpose if they consented to ap- 
point a Select Committee of Inquiry, sim- 
ply for the purpose of examining witness 
in the sense and spirit which he understood 
his learned Friend to propose. Without 
following the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman through the various historical il- 
lustrations he had adduced, he might be 
permitted to make one or two o a- 
tions. No one respected more the talents 
and judgment of the present Lord Chan- 
eellor of Ireland than he did; but if bis 
memory did not deceive him, the present 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, in the very ap- 
pendix which his right hon. Friend quoted, 
gave the most vivid description which it was 
possible for words to contain of the root 
of this fearful matter. Therefore he did 
not think it quite fair for his right hon. 
Friend to give an authority only so far as 
served the purpose of further coercion, 
But the present Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
was one of the Judges who were sent on 
Special Commission to Limerick in 1847, 
when a worse state of things existed, if 
possible, than now. He was then Chief 
Justice Blackburne, and he presided over 
the Commission to repress outrages in 
Limerick, without any increase of the co- 
ercive power of the law. Now, Limerick 
had been tranquil from that time to this. 
He (Mr. M‘Cullagh) urged upon the House 
not rashly to receive the impression which 
had been sought to be made upon them; 
and he trusted it would not go forth that 
they were unanimous in the opivion that it 
was necessary to change the fundamental 
— of the criminal law in Ireland, 
ause for a limited period in a limited 
district it so happened that there had not 
been convictions, There was another mat- 
ter on which he thought it right to guard 
English Members from being hurried away 
too hastily. He appealed to every man of 
common sense and justice, whether in the 
case that he was going to state, if he had 
been on the jury, he would have ventured 
to hesitate less than the jury did. The jury 
in the case tried at Monaghan on the murder 
of Mr. Bateson, about which so much had 
been said, turned entirely on the question of 
identity. The jury contained the names of 
four justices of the peace and of othe? per- 
sons of large property in the district. Of 
these twelve men, nine were for acquittal, 
and only three for conviction. [‘* No, no!’*} 
He would place in the hands of any hon. 
Gentleman who doubted it the confidential 
letter which had been placed in his hands. 
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In the second case, the jury was also com- 
peer do persons of property; that jury was 

ivided in the proportion of seven to five, 
seven a tog acquittal, and five for con- 
viction. e question all through was a 
question of identity, and he had the assu- 
rance of a gentleman who was wholly un- 
concerned, that if he had been on the jury 
he should not have felt himself justified in 
giving a verdict of guilty. He did not in- 
tend to raise —_ question about the a 
peng of the Committee, but he thought 
It his duty to dissent from some of the ob- 
servations that had been made, and to say 
that without going into a consideration of 
the causes which led to these outrages, 
they would not succeed in putting them 
down. 

Mr. GROGAN said, he had listened 
with considerable pain to the speech of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had just 
spoken, as he could not have thought that 
any Gentleman in that House would have 
justified the outrages that had been com- 
mitted. He did not think that anything 
could justify those outrages. The Com- 
mittee was intended to investigate the 

uestion, but he did not think that any- 

ing could justify murder and perjury, 
and the other crimes that had been com- 
mitted. 

Select Committe appointed. 

The House adjourned at Eleven o’clock. 
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MANCHESTER AND SALFORD EDUCA- 
TION BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. BROTHERTON said, in asking 
the leave of the House to read this Bill a 
second time, he would not occupy its time 
by expatiating upon the importance or on 
the necessity of a scheme of education. 
It was admitted on all hands that it was 
most important and necessary that édu- 
cation should be extended in this country. 
But he would frankly state the circum- 
stances in which he was placed, and the 
origin of the Bill. It was a measure ori- 
gimating with the inhabitants of the bo- 


roughs of Manchester and Salford, among 
Mr. T. M‘Cullagh 
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whom there were three parties all imme- 


diately interested in promoting the cause 
of education, but who happened, however, 
to differ as to the best means of accom- 
para | their ends. The Bill at present 
under discussion was promoted by a very 
large proportion of the ratepayers of these 
boroughs. The three parties to which he 
had alluded, were—first, those in favour of 
a combined religious education; secondly, 
those in favonr of a secular system; and, 
thirdly, the upholders of a voluntary sys- 
tem; the first-named being those who were 
promoting this Bill. The present Bill was 
supported by the great majority of the 
eres in both boroughs, 40,000 of 
whom had petitioned in its favour, namely, 
31,000 and upwards in Manchester, and 
8,500 in Salford. The town councils of both 
boroughs had met to consider the subject; 
and he was bound to admit that, at a re- 
cent meeting of the town council of Man- 
chester, after a long discussion, the Bill 
was rejected by thirty-four votes against 
twenty-two. In Salford, the result had 
been different. There the principle of the 
Bill had been affirmed by seventeen against 
fourteen; the seventeen who voted in the 
majority being assessed at 9,243/., and 
the fourteen forming the minority at 
1,8267. So far, at least, as Salford was 
concerned, not only was the majority of 
the council, both in numbers and rating, 
in favour of the Bill, but a majority of the 
ratepayers had petitioned to be taxed for 
the purpose of providing for the education 
of the working classes. And though in 
Manchester the majority of the town coun- 
cil objected to this particular measure, 
they had expressed no opinion adverse to 
the principle of imposing a rate for educa- 
tional purposes. It was objected that the 
Bill was for a public object, and that legis- 
lation on the subject should be general. 
But the fact was, that the promoters of 
the Bill, however anxious they might have 
been on the subject, ia gt of any 
general measure that should be applicable 
to the whole kingdom; and feeling how 
urgent was the necessity in Manchester 
and Salford that something should be done, 
had, after much consideration, brought 
forward this scheme, which was acceptable 
to the ey body of the ratepayers, and 
which they conceived did not infringe in 
ay Way on the rights of conscience. 
Should the House consent to the second 
reading, there were certain courses which 
might be pursued. First, the Bill might be 
referred to the Committee of Selection, who 
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would appoint those Members on the Select 
Committee who were best qualified to deal 
with the details, and who would give full con- 
sideration to any objections that might be 
urged; and afterwards, when the 
was brought up, it would be competent to 
refer the Bill then to a Committee of the 
whole House, and treat it in all its subse- 
went stages as a Public Bill. Or, after 
second reading, it would be quite practi- 
cable to refer the whole subject to a Se- 
lect Committee upstairs to receive evidence, 
and to prepare such a measure as would 
be generally acceptable to the people, and 
which might become a pattern for other 
large towns wherein a similar desire to 
educate the working classes existed. The 
objection as to the purpose of the Bill 
being a public one, was, therefore, no 
ground for refusing to read it a second 
time. The parties were willing to bear the 
expense and to submit to a tax for edu- 
eational purposes; and he thought they 
deserved immortal honour for the noble 
example they had in this respect set to the 
rest of the Kingdom. The proposal for 
raising a compulsory rate had ob- 
jected to—but who were the objectors ? 
Those who were in favour of the secular 
system were also in favour of rating, and 
the majority of those who would have to 
pay in both towns were not only willing, 
but expressed a desire to be rated for such 
a purpose. There was one party only who, 
on principle, could object to the Bill, 
namely, the advocates of the voluntary 
system. But that party was opposed to 
any legislation for educational purposes 
whatever, conceiving that voluntary effort 
was sufficient; so that whatever decision 
the House might ultimately come to could 
have no weight with them. With regard 
to the decision of the town council of Sal- 
ford, he considered it so important that, 
with the permission of the House, he 
would read the resolution in which it was 
expressed. It was in these terms :— 
“Inasmuch as two schemes are now before the 
public, and are about to be discussed in Parlia- 
ment, having for their object the better education 
of the children of the working classes, and both 
based on the principle of a public rate, the coun- 
cil, admitting that there is great need of increased 
means of education for the working classes, con- 
sider it desirable that those means should be 
supplied by a public rate, to be limited in amount, 
and to be under local management.” 
Here, then, they had the majority of the 
ratepayers and of the town council de- 
claring their opinion that there was a ne- 
cessity for increased education, and ex- 
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ing their willingness to provide for it 
ope to do 


rate; and this it was 
in a way that would not infringe the right 
of conscience. On the subject of remune- 
ration, he might mention that would 
depend on the number of scholars—the 

y would be in proportion to the work. 
n conclusion, he ae to move that the 
Bill be read a pee time. 

Motion made, and Question . 
‘*That the Bill be now read Pron 
Time.” 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON regretted to 
say he must take a somewhat unusual, 
though not, he apprehended, an irregular 
course, with regard to this Bill. He pro- 
posed to move, as an Amendment to the 
second reading, a resolution to the effect 
that a Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the state of education in the municipal 
boroughs of Manchester and Salford, and 
certain adjacent townships; and whether 
it is advisable to make any further provision 
for the education of the inhabitants of such 
boroughs and townships by means of local 
rates. In the first place, it appeared ex- 
traordinary that this subject should be 
dealt with by a Private Bill. He admitted 
that the measure, being confined in its ap- 
plication to a particular locality, did pos- 
sess the distinctive character of a Private 
Bill; but though that was so, he thought 
he could show that the object of this 
measure was of that nature that it ought 
to be provided for by some general laws 
applicable to all localities, as was done 
in the case of Enclosure and other 
Bills of a private nature, for which 
Parliament had to prevent the undue 
accumulation of its private business, and, 
to secure uniformity, framed a code of 
regulations applicable to all cases. For 
consider what a serious impediment it 
would be to the ordinary business if every 
town in England came to Parliament with 
its particular Education Bill, calling upon 
them to enter into the consideration in 
each particular case of a question involv- 
ing religious controversy and differences, 
which it would be impossible to dispose of 
satisfactorily without great difficulty and 
prolonged discussion. The reasonable and 
the prudent way to deal with this question 
of education was for Parliament to decide 
on the general principles which should be 
applicable to the whole community; each 
particular locality could avail itself of 
the general law, by confirming to the 

icular conditions therein contained. 

n this ground he thought he had a 
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fair argument against the attempt to legis- 
late in the present instance by a Private 
Bill. If the House now agreed to the 
second reading of this measure, it would 
give its assent for the first time to a most 
important principle of public poliey—that 
was, that free schools for religious and 
secular teaching should be supported by 
public rates. This was a perfectly novel 
principle in England, and involved a — 
of public policy so ger as had scarcely 
ever been attempted without the prelimi- 
nary of Parliamentary inquiry. He felt, 
therefore, that he was making no improper 
demand when he called for such preliminary 
inquiry. He would rather that the Com- 
mittee he proposed to move for should 
have more general powers of investigation 
than his resolution would give them; but 
he had so limited the terms of his Motion, 
thinking it would be more likely in that 
form to find acceptance, and have a useful 
and practical result. If he proposed an 
inquiry into the state of education through- 
out the whole kingdom, he felt that it 
might continue for so long a period as to 
be comparatively useless for the present 
object, and render him open to the charge 
of desiring to get rid of the question by a 
side wind. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Salford (Mr. Brotherton) had told the 
House of the opposition the measure had 
met with from the corporation of Manches- 
ter, and of the opinion which had_ been 
given indirectly, as it appeared, by that of 
Salford. But the House should remember 
that the resolution passed by the corpora- 
tion of Salford was merely an abstract de- 
claration in favour of providing for educa- 
tion by means of local rates, and had no 
particular reference to the Bill now before 
the House, which involved not only the 
levying a rate for educational purposes, 
but the important proposition — whether 
they were prepared to support all kinds of 
religious teaching, and to train up children 
in the Roman Catholic religion, the Pro- 
testant religion, and in the religion of all 
the various denominations of dissent, by 
means of public rates? On this question 
the corporation of Salford had never given 
any opinion. This was, in fact, one of the 
leading and most important principles of 
the Bill—that it proposed not merely to 
apply the rates to some kind of instraction 
or education, but for the purpose of teach- 
ing all forms of religion as far as they 
were contained in the Christian faith. 
They were told by his hon. Friend that 
the promoters of the Bill did not wish to 
Mr. M. Gibson 
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interfere with the rights of conscience, or 
to act unfairly towards any — of the 
ratepayers; buat although there were an- 
doubtedly provisions for schools connected 
with the various religious denominations, 
there was a body—and, in Manchester, 
not an inconsiderable one—for whom there 
was no provision made in the sense in- 
tended by the hon. Gentleman—he meant 
the Jews. The only provision for the 
Jews in the Bill was, that they were to 
y the rate, The provision for the 
in Catholics, too, was this, namely, 
that they might avail themselves of schools 
built in destitute districts by the ratepayers 
at large, and themselves amongst the num- 
ber, upon one condition. That condition 
was, that they should consent to have 
their children instructed in the authorised 
version of the Holy Scriptures. Surely 
that was not consonant with the principle 
laid down by his hon. Friend, when he said 
that he did not wish to invade the rights 
of conscience, for it would put it out of 
the power of the Roman Catholies to avail 
themselves of those schools at all. He 
(Mr. M. Gibson) did not think it was ne- 
cessary for him to go through all the pro- 
visions of the measure; because, as his 
hon. Friend had pointed out, the better 
course would be for the House to confine 
themselves to its leading principles; but he 
thought it was not a mere matter of de- 
tail thus to limit the voting of the rates to 
such schools only as were of a purely reli- 
gious character, because he believed the 
promoters of the Bill would not waive that 
most important principle. In speaking of 
those Gentlemen, he could conscientiously 
agree with his hon. Friend in saying, that 
they deserved great credit for the efforts 
ve J had made, for the expenditure they 
incurred, and the labour they had 
devoted to this momentous subject. He 
should certainly regret very deeply, though 
he differed from them to some consi 
extent, if those labours were to be of no 
avail. He thought that to have the re- 
sults they had arrived at placed on record, 
in an authoritative form before a Commit- 
tee of that House, would best meet their 
views, while it would at the same time re- 
lieve other parties from the necessity of en- 
tering into an expensive and perhaps pain- 
ful conflict with them, such as would ensue 
if they were to be heard by counsel before a 
Private Bill Committee. Semone, if the 
“ye he recommended were adopted, would 
able to state their opinions as to the 
policy of any course that might be sug- 
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gested without the necessity for that strong 
a nism and those rancorous religious 
conflicts that he feared might arise if the 
measure came before a Committee as a 
Private Bill; and, he repeated, it would 
prevent those expensive proceedings that 
must ensue in a case like this, where the 
corporation of Manchester would be certain 
to use their utmost efforts, in conformi: 
with the resolution that they had adop 
and as the representatives of the great 
body of the ratepayers, in opposing the 
Bill. All these disagreeable consequences 
would be saved by the course he had point- 
ed out; and he did not think that the pro- 
moters would haye any right to anual 
that they had been unfairly dealt with, nor 
would the expenditure which they had in- 
curred have been for nothing. e hoped 
the House would understand, that it was 
not from any hostility to the plan of sup- 
porting education by local rates, that he 
asked them to agree to the Amendment. 
He was himself disposed to favour a plan 
which he believed would not be very ac- 
ceptable to many hon. Gentlemen in that 
House, but it corresponded at all events 
with the plan of local rates. Every Gen- 
tleman in that House would feel that in the 
present state of public affairs, it was almost 
impossible that a measure of this kind could 
pass into a law this Session; and therefore 
the interests of the promoters would be 
best served by not pressing it forward, for 
it would surely be much better to reserve the 
subscriptions they had raised for another 
day, than to expend them nowitin a fruit- 
less Parliamentary conflict. The petition 
which he (Mr. M. Gibson) had presented 
that day would show that the petitions in 
favour of the Bill were obtained from no 
desire, he was sure, on the part of its pro- 
moters to mislead those who had signed 
them, but from a perhaps unavoidable mis- 
conception of its nature. The petitioners 
stated: that they had signed the previous pe- 
titions under an impression that they were 
signing petitions for the promotion of a 
general. national education. There was 
another plan which had also been most 
elaborately promoted in Manchester and 
in other parts of the country—namely, a 
scheme of secular education, That plan 


had been supported by a petition from 
Manchester, signed by no fewer than 
60,000 persons; and he mentioned this 
merely to show that there were rival 
schemes which had obtained great fa- 
vour with the public—a circumstance that 
surely furnished another strong argument 





to prove that there should be a deliberate 
Parliamentary inquiry before | sanec- 
tioned the. principle of the ent Bill. 
He pores they would do the ere- 
dit to believe that he had acted bond fide 
in the promotion of the object of the mea- 
sure; and he hoped that the hon. Member 
for Liverpool (Mr. Cardwell), who had 
taken a great interest in it, would see that 
the mere pressing the second reading, if it 
should afterwards be suspended, was not so 
legitimate a course as to have a i- 
nary inquiry. If it was intended that the 
second it AE should only be pro pct 
then those very words pro wouk 
show that the House was unwilling to 
recognise the important Priscila of the 
measure. The op pose it 
not to agree to an: ore 

had a Committee, 4 that a pe Fa 
might be introduced by the Government of 
the country in some future Session. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he seconded the 

Amendment on much narrower grounds 
than those taken by the right hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down, but which he 
thought it was quite impossible that they 
eould overlook, He had objected the 
other day for the same reasons to the Bill 
aa by the corporation of the city of 
Be i and be was really anxious to 
know what line they were to draw between 
Public and Private Bills if this was a Pri- 
vate Bill? They had in this Bill ques- 
tions involving principles of the widest 
importance, and in which the whole coun- 
try was y interested. For his own 
part, he had no very great objection to 
the measure, for he had a t desire to 
see the cause of education Kewartel. and 
he was quite prepared to s a rate 
for pe le ad att but ke did object 
to the form in which the Bill now appear 
ed before the House. He thought that 
there was such a strong technical objection 
to it that it ought to be stopped in limine, 
and not be allowed to proceed to a second 
reading at all, He might as well bring in 
a Bill to alter the law of succession within 
the borough of Manchester—that would 
only epply to the locality—and would be 
as much a Private Bill as the one before 
them. And by the same rule he might 
bring in a Private Bill to alter the law of 
2 within that borough; indeed, the 
whole administration of the criminal jus- 
tice of the country might just as ~~ be 
pengee in the same manner. The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Brotherton) had taken 
credit for not having opposed the presenta- 
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tion of petitions st the measure, and 
said that he might have enforced their 
being sent to the Private Bill Office, as he 
understood from his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Bright) had been done with some other 
petitions. He could understand cases 
where the tions respecting Private 
Bills might be expedient; but was 
no pri interest concerned in this. 
The interests of all were involved; but 
how could they ask a poor man to go be- 
fore a Committee of that House and vindi- 
cate his rights? But if they made it a 
Public Bill, he could be represented by hon. 
Members. Every hon. Member was, in 
fact, the representative of everybody 
whose interests were concerned, and they 
could discuss it, or oppose it, as they 
pi, best; but if it were made a Pri- 
vate Bill, how could he (Mr. Roebuck) go 
into the Committee to oppose it, unless he 
happened to be to sit upon that 
Committee? He would ask the right | 


hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Walpole) | 
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Manchester and Salford. They were 
doubly entitled to credit, inasmuch as they 
had endeavoured to found the education 
they proposed to give upon a religious and 
not upon a secular basis, and they had 
endeavoured to do this by interfering as 
little as possible with the rights of con- 
science and the honest conviction of the 
religious denominations within their dis- 
tricts, But, with every desire to assist 
the promoters of this measure, he thought 
that the House ought not to sanction the 
second reading of this Bill. He thought 
they might reasonably sanction the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. M. 
Gibson), provided he would leave out a few 
words at the end, which affected a great 
public principle. With to the ob- 
servations of the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield, he must say that he thought 
he had a little overdrawn his case, when he 
said that this measure did not come within 
the definition of a Private Bill. There 
were many cases in which great public 


how he could allow such a measure to be | principles were dealt with by Private Bills, 


brought in as a Private Bill, which touched | 


the rights and affected the consciences of | 


the people at large? He (Mr. Roebuck) | 
certainly thought that such a Bill ought to 
be required to go through the solemn 
ordeal to which all public measures were 
forced to submit. 

Amendment proposed— 

“To leave out from the word ‘That’ to the 
énd of the Question, in order to add the words 
*a Select Committee be appointed, to inquire into 
the state of Education in the municipal boroughs | 
of Manchester and Salford, and in the contiguous 
townships of Broughton, Pendleton, and Pendle- 
bury, and whether it is advisable to make any 
further provision, and in what manner, for the 
education of the inhabitants within such boroughs 
and townships, by means of local rates to be raised 
within the same,’ instead thereof.” 


Question “ge A “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Question.’ 

Ma. WALPOLE said, he was anxious 
to state very early in the discussion the in- 
dividual opinions that he entertained on 
the subject before the House, and also, 
in answer to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr Roebuck), to explain the views 
which he thought should be taken as to the 
distinction existing between Public and 
Private Bills. In his opinion great cre- 
dit was due to the hon. Gentleman (Mr. | 
Brotherton) and to the promoters of this | 
Bill, for endeavouring to provide for the 
education of the humbler classes in two 


such populous and important towns as 








Mv. Roebuck i 


but they were not deemed public measures. 
The Standing Orders set forth that all 
Private Bills to which the Standing Orders 
were applicable, should be divided into three 
classes. The first class comprised mea- 
sures of a general public character, relating 
to burial grounds, building and maintain- 
ing churches or chapels, paving, lighting, 
and improving cities or towns; Crown, 
church, or corporation property, fisheries, 
enclosing and draining land, poor-rates; 
and the third class included gaols, letters 


| patent, and incorporated companies. Now 


these might all involve the consideration 
of great public principles, although they 
be treated as Private Bills. He did not 
therefore object to this Bill because it 
was a Private Bill, but on the ground 
that, being a Private Bill, it established a 
great public principle, which, if applied to 
the boroughs of Manchester and Salford, 
might, and probably would, be made use of 
as a precedent for applying the same prin- 
ciple to other populous towns where the rate- 
payers might not be so anxious to have the 
principle applied. Recent experience had 
shown that the clauses of Private Bills had 
been made use of as precedents, and as jus- 
tifications for great public measures. He 
need not advert more particularly to this 
subject, but hon. Members would remember 
some discussions last year, which showed 
that you must not hastily adopt a public 
principle in a Private Bill, as it might be 
made use of on some future occasion; and 
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the im of the principles admitted 
into Private Bills with regard to the Bill 
before the House. He conceived there 
were four great principles involved in the 
present measure. The first would be found 
in the 64th Clause, which provided by 
means of a public rate for the education of 
the poorer classes of Manchester and Sal- 
ford—such rates to be leviable in pro- 
portion to the annual value of the property 
assessable to the relief of the poor. The 
second would be found ia Clauses 29, 30, 
and 31; and by these clauses every school 
admitted into union with the District School 
Committee was to be a free school, and the 
children were to be educated free of charge. 
But by the 31st Clause, no child at- 
tending any school admitted into union, 
should be required to learn any distinctive 
religious creed, catechism, or formulary, to 
which the parents of the child should ob- 
ject. The third principle of the Bill was 
contained in the 69th Clause, which - 
that any ratepayer might require the 
eteunt oh his rate to he Bec to 
any particular school which he might spe- 
eify; but a proviso in this Clause enacted 
that if the amount of the rates so appro- 
riated should exceed the amount required 
by the particular school, the surplus should 
be applied, not a a to diy will of ye 
ratepayer, but for the gene’ urposes 
the That. The fourth princi hi would be 
found in the 75th and 86th Clauses, which 
enabled the Committee to provide schools 
in districts in which no school had been 
provided by any religious body; and de- 
clared that, with the exception of read- 
ing the holy Scriptures in the authorised 
version, no religious education should be 
given in such schools. It was important to 
see how far these principles were applicable 
to the general education of the le, be- 
fore they were sanctioned by Parliament 
in any Bill applicable to any particular 
borough. He wished to express no opin- 
ion upon the principles themselves, but 
only as to the consequences of agreeing to 
this particular Bill, if these principles 
were sanctionéd. By the rating Clauses 
it was obvious they would supersede the 
voluntary efforts of religious bodies to con- 
tribute to the education of the children 
of thé humbler classes, and they would 
also supersede that great duty on the oi 
of parents to contribute as far as they 
vould out of their own earnings to the 
education of their children, instead of leav- 
ing it to be provided for at the public cost. 
As to the next principle—namely, that of 
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all schools free, or to the ad- 
seeking all schools enor apes 3 
have been the original foundation or 
on which the schools were established, it 


which required to be well weighed. The 
promoters of the Bill sana ah inten- 
pg : " pildsen nn 
ucating c according to the 
ge fn on which they were established 
ut when you came to make a gen 
rate, ont gore Ses connate Sa 
schools, without distinction of creed, it was 
obvious that in some particular districts the 
schools might be occupied by children not 
one of whom would n ily be educated 
according to the views of the original foun- 
ders. It was for the House to consider 
whether it would be proper to consent to & 
principle leading to this important ‘result 
without grave preliminary discussion. The 
pooty principle of the Bill seemed to be 
not less important, for, ing to it, 
any ratepayer would dbperiggs £0 of 
appropriating the money which he contri- 
buted to the rates to the education of 
children in the schools, with whose reli- 
gious views he sympathised; but if the 
school were already provided with suffi- 
cient means for providing religious instrue- 


oe 


tion of the kind the ratepayer of, 
his contribution would then go to the surplus 
fund, and be applied to the pur- 


poses of the Act, some of which were quite 
unconnected with religious education. Un- 
der these circumstances, it appeared to 
him that the House would be tp ucing 
into a Private Bill the grievances con- 
nected with Church rates, without the jus- 
tification for them. Those were founded 
on immemorial principles: this would 
rest on a mere novelty, Now he, for one, 
would willingly alleviate, but would never 
do anything to increase, the 

which, in the present state of society, 
were severely felt by some persons. There 
were some persons in this countty—ac- 
tuated by the best motives, he had no 
doubt—who, seeing the difficulty 
rienced in combining children of verwei te. 
nominations in any general plan of religi 
instruction, were Eoiets of i 

a system of education into which religious 
training should not enter. Once, for all, 
he would detlare that his mind was 
impressed with the necessity of 

religion the basis of all education; and he 
could see no way of carryi 


that * 
into practice except that of sein 





different religious bodies té their voluntary 
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exertions, combining with those exertions 
grants in aid from the publie funds. He 
entirely concurred in the commendation 
which had been bestowed upon the pro- 
moters of this measure. They deserved 
the greatest credit for their exertions to 
extend to the working classes of Manches- 
ter and Salford the blessings of education 
founded on a religious basis; but, believing 
it would be unwise to sanction the impor- 
tant principles contained in the Bill with- 
out mature consideration and ample dis- 
cussion, he recommended the House, as 
the safer course, to adopt the Amendment 

roposed by the right hon. Member for 
(Poi oy At the same time, he must 
express a hope that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would not object to the omission of 
the last words of his Amendment, relating 
to rating, because that was one of the 

uestionable principles contained in the 
Bit, and the retention of those words in 
the Amendment would be almost tanta- 
mount to a recognition of that principle 
by the House. Those words being omit- 
ted, he should be happy to give his cordial 
assent to the Amendment. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: The House 
has heard, Sir, I am sure with great plea- 
sure, the temperate and able statement of 
the right hon, Gentleman the Home Secre- 

. I cannot agree with him in all that 
he has said, nor precisely in the conclusion 
to which he has arrived, but I do agree in 
many of the principles the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has laid down, and I think it most 
desirable that on this occasion there should 
be, if possible, no division; that we should 
not discountenance the endeavour which 
has been made by a great many persons 
interested in the welfare of Manchester and 
Salford; and I further think, with the right 
kon. Gentleman, that the promoters of the 
Bill are entitled to the highest credit for 
the efforts they have made, believing, as I 
do, that they have been animated by the 
most. benevolent motives, In anything 
whieh I shall say or vote, I will endeayour, 
without entering into the question of pro- 
ceeding by Private Bill, not to discourage 
this praiseworthy effort for obtaining better 
education for the poor in Manchester and 
Salford. I concur entirely in the answer 
which the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Walpole) has given to my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Shef- 
field (Mr. Roebuck), respecting the defini- 
tion of a Private Bill, for it has frequently 
happened, according to the system of our 
legislation, that questicns of the greatest 

Mr. Walpole 
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importance, the maintenance and buildin 

of churches, the maintenance of an offi- 
ciating minister, and the municipal govern- 
ment of towns, which very often involve 
high questions of public and municipal laws, 
are considered as Private Bills, But when 
we have to consider whether it is advisable 
that the House should assent to the second 
reading of this particular Bill, I must own 
I think there was much force in the objec- 
tions taken by my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
M. Gibson), that there would be great 
hardship if the corporation or inhabitants 
of Manchester would be obliged to contend 
before a Private Committee upon 4 public 
principle to which they are opposed. I 
own, I think the most advisable course for 
the promoters of this Bill to pursue, would 
be to adopt the recommendation of my 
right hon, Friend, and consent to suspend 
the Bill whilst an inquiry was going for- 
ward in a Committee of the House into the 
whole subject. If the question were whe- 
ther the Bill should be read a seeond time, 
or whether it be rejected altogether, I cer- 
tainly must give my vote for the second 
reading; but the proposition before the 
House’ is simply to postpone the second 
reading until a Committee has been ap- 
pointed to inquire into the state of edu- 
cation in Manchester and Salford, and the 
means by which it can be promoted, and 
whether the establishment of a local rate 
for the purpose would be desirable. The 
right hon, Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment has objected to that point being re- 
ferred to the Committee; but I think that 
that part of it should be also referred to a 
Committee, because it is a matter of the 
greatest consequence. It appears to me 
that we could obtain and impose certain 
conditions, at the same time that we estab- 
lished a plan of local rates in order to fa- 
cilitate education in this country. As to 
those conditions, I might differ with the 
right hon. Gentleman as to some of them; 
but in others I think we should agree. i 
think it would be a great misfortune if the 
parent were taught that it was not neces- 
sary he should contribute to the education 
of his children, and that their education 
would be carried on entirely by the State. 
I think, in the next place, that the estab- 
lishment of those schools entirely as free 
schools would be, not an improvement, but 
would tend to make these schools of less 
use than they are, and that the payment of 
small sums by parents is rather an incen- 
tive to them to look after the education of 
their children. In the next place, I think 
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we should interfere as little as le 
with those schools established by voluntary 
efforts, and which are likely to be main- 
tained by voluntary efforts. Let it be re- 
collected that Protestant Dissenters and 
Roman Catholics have, during the last 
twenty years, made great efforts in the 
establishment and promotion of schools for 
the poor; and that many of those schools 
are in a most flourishing condition. 1 think 
it would be the greatest misfortune if, in 
endeavouring to develop schemes of im- 
rovement, we should introduce elements of 
iscord, elements of destruction, perhaps, 
and thereby, instead of promoting, alto- 
| Spel lose the advantages we now possess, 
he only way of maiutaining those schools 
would be by allowing the managers, I mean 
of those schools supported by voluntary 
‘subscriptions, to carry them on as they now 
do, with such aid as the Committee of the 
Council of Education gives according to 
Minutes which are approved and established 
‘by the sanction of the House, and which 
are consequent upon the yearly votes of 
Parliament. With that exception I think 
they ought to receive no aid from the State. 
But there are other schools which have 
been established by voluntary efforts at con-- 
siderable expense in the first instance, but 
which, far from being maintained with the 
same expense or the same efforts, now re- 
quire that the attention of the State should 
be directed to them, In many country 
parishes it is well known that the con- 
tributors to such schools do not now 
contribute so largely as at the commence- 
ment, and very often a serious and heavy 
charge falls upon the parochial clergyman 
who may reside there, and who, taking an 
interest in education, bears a greater 
charge than, perhaps, his means warrant, 
for the purpose of maintaining the schools 
in an efficient state. It is very desirable, 
when the subscriptions are not sufficient, 
that increased, regular, and constant means 
should be afforded. I cannot see how 
such advance could be made, except b 
local rating, or out of the Consolida 
Fund. This, too, was a great principle 
which ought to be inquired into and set- 
tled. The discussion involves principles 
so large, that I hardly wish, upon an occa- 
sion of this kind, to touch upon them, and 
yet there are one or two upon which | 
think it necessary to say a few words. 
One great principle, with respect to which 
this Bill has laid down a distinct line, is, 


that education ought not to be purely 
secular, but that it should be religious as 
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well as secular. In that prinel; aT filly 
concur. I do not think the wale r 


Commons, or the country at nike wom 
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be satisfied with seeing established either 
a general system of education, or éduca- 
tion in cular districts, to serve a8 an 
example and a model, from which religiou 
instruction was to be excluded. I know 
many differ from me, but that is my im- 
pression. But with regard to the next 
ee oe a system of education 
which should not interfere with the con- 
sciences of several denominations upon 
that subject—no doubt there is the Beat. 
est difficulty. I, for my own part, do not 
think that any provision was satisfactory 
which went further than this, to say that 
certain religious instruction, the reat 
of the Scriptures, for instance, should be 
enforced, and that no child should be 
obliged to attend that part of the réligious 
instructions to which the parent might 
object. With regard to Roman Ca 8 
and Jews, the hardship on them would be 
at and unjust; it would be as ta 
ardship to make a Jew read the books of 
the New Testament, or to make a Roman 
Catholic read our authorised version of 
the Scriptures, as to compel a dissenter to 
learn the catechism of the Church of Eng- 
land. The Roman Catholics object 
any version of the Holy ie per wit 
out their own comment; and, if that ‘be 
their principle, it must be respected. So 
with the Jew; it would be most unjust to 
him to compel his child to read the New 
Testament. The general principle involve: 
this difficulty, that, if you compel evel 
householder in a district to contribute t 
wards the support of a school, the ln 
ing there should be in consonance with ‘hi 
opinions; for it would not be fair to force 
upon his child instructions which were not 
in unison with the obligations of his con- 
science; for instance, it was urged that it 
was unjust to make a member of thi 
Church of England contribute to the main- 
tenance of a school in which the catechism 
was not taught. That raises another 
uestion of great importance, into which 
f vill not enter, but content myself wi 
observing, that I do not admit of 
claims of conscience being pushed to tha 
extent. Parliament ought not to decide 
this great question without the fullest care 
and consideration. I hd com ge! | 
discuss it upon grounds as as pos- 
sible, and git hereafter to see ach 
improvement, both as to the extent an 
quality of education. I rejoice to thir 
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that those efforts which have been made 
of late years—the plans of the Committee 
of the Council of Education have been 
greatly extended—that the quality of the 
education has been improved—and I 





should be very sorry if any step now taken 
should retard the progress of this great 
question. I entirely concur in the Amend- 


ment of my right hon. Friend (Mr. M. 
Gibson). I think the words should be left 
out to which the right hon, Gentleman the 
Home Secretary alludes, and that the 
whole question ought to be referred to a 
Committee for inquiry. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he rose to 
answer the appeal which had been made 
to him by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson). 
He (Mr. Cardwell) had not the conduct of 
the Bill, but it was true that he had taken 
the greatest interest in it, and he thought 
that if the promoters of the Bill were to 
reap no other reward than the discussion 
whieh had taken place that day, their 
meritorious efforts would not pass unre- 
quited. He thought they were very much 
indebted “ pe right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for the Home Department, and 
the noble Lord who had spoken last, for 
the great light which they had thrown on 
the important subject of education; and he 

to express his great satisfaction 
that the House was now approaching so 
near to an agreement. In the discussion 
as to whether this should be a Public or a 
Private Bill, there had been a misunder- 
understanding as to the distinction between 
the two. Ina Private Bill there was every 
security for public debate. Every stage 
was taken that could be taken in a Public 
Bill, and there were also additional stages 
imposed by the Standing Orders of the 
House for the protection of private in- 
terests. The promoters of this Bill could 
not have done otherwise than bring it for- 
ward as a Private Bill. If there were any 
blame upon the subject, it did not rest 
with those who had honestly and faithfully 
complied with those Standing Orders, 
which for the protection of property it had 
been thought necessary to impose. He 
(Mr. Cardwell) thought it quite proper that 
the Bill should pass this stage of the pro- 
ceedings. There was no proposal to reject 
it, or pass the remotest censure upon it. 
In the gray stage of business, he did 
not think the House ought to admit the 
principle of the Bill; and nothing could be 
more foreign to the wishes of the promoters 
than to seize any unfair advantage by 

Lord John Russell 
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Education Bill. 
which the House might be made to appear 
to sanction a measure which it was really 
not their intention to sanction. They had 
come to the conclusion to have a and 
dispassionate inquiry, the widest 
sila giecnd, a far ae applied ike 
condition of the people of Manchester and 
Salford ; that the Bill should survive that 
inquiry, and that no opinion should be ex- 
pressed upon it jn the present imperfect 
state of the information upon the subject. 
The fullest justice had been done to the 
great merits of the people of Manchester 
and Salford in this matter; for the great 
majority of the population, the opponents as 
well as the supporters of this Bill, had volun- 
tarily expressed their readiness to submit to 
a rate for the purpose of education. There 
was then no reason why there should be any 
heartburning with regard to this matter. 
The promoters did not desire it. They had 
no wish to waste theirown money needlessly, 
or the money of the corporation and rate- 
payers of Manchester, in a contest upstairs. 
ithout heartburning, then—without ex- 
pense—with universal concurrence, and 
without misunderstanding, there was now 
a good opportunity of submitting Man- 
chester and Salford to that inquiry which 
they came forward to ask; of making them 
the pioneers in the great cause of national 
education—religious, he hoped, as well as 
secular—which that House so much de- 
sired to promote. 
Mr. WILSON PATTEN, as ao sup- 
rter of the Bill, suggested that his hon. 
riend who had charge of it should at once 
accede to the proposal which had been 
made. He did not make that recommen- 
dation without some regret. He was au- 
thorised by the promoters, however, to say 
that they not only did not reject, but 
courted the fullest inquiry in public Com- 
mittee. Perhaps the greatest justice would 
be done to them by acceding to the pro- 
of the right hon. Gentleman the 
ecretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. As to the question whether this 
was @ public or a private measure, he de- 
sired to state, on behalf of the promoters, 
that it was only after having taken great 
pains to receive the most competent advice 
upon the subject, that they came to the 
conclusion that the only mode of having 
the question properly discussed before that 
House and the public was by introduci 
it as a Private Bill. Although he ace 
to the course which had been pursued, he 
considered that it was objectionable on the 
score of expense, as the expenses both of 
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a Public and Private Committee would be 
incurred. As he had stated on a former 
occasion that there was complete unani- 
mity amongst the clergy of Manchester in 
favour of this Bill, he considered it was 
only proper now to state that he had re- 
ceived letters from three clergymen in that 
town, who said they could not be con- 
sidered as being favourable to the Bill. 
It was, however, clear that the great body 
of the clergy were favourable to it. 

Mr. BROTHERTON had great plea- 
sure in aeceding to the proposal, as by 
doing so he believed he should be con- 
sulting the wishes of all parties. It was 
promised that a full inquiry should be 
made into the subject, and that was all 
the promoters of the Bill could have ex- 
pected to accomplish in the present Ses- 
sion. He had only to request that after 
the Amendment was disposed of, the House 
would allow him to postpone the second 
reading of the Bill for a month. 

Sm ROBERT H. INGLIS said, he must 
beg the indulgence of the House for a few 
minutes. Whatever might be said of the 
principle of the Bill, he thought it was 
clear that the application of’ that principle 
to the particular case of Manchester and 
Salford was quite legitimately brought be- 
fore the House in the shape of a Private 
Bill; and he agreed with the hon. Member 
for North Lancashire (Mr. W. Patten) that 
the parties could only bring the subj 
before the House in such a manner. He, 
however, deprecated the adoption of the 
prineiple of the Bill, and was unwill- 
ing that the House should recognise it 
as applicable to any one town in this 
kingdom. If applicable to one, it was ap- 
plicable to all towns. His doctrine now, 
as it had ever been, was, that the education 
of the people was a national concern, to 
be cosinerel by that Church which the 
nation had recognised and established. 
That doctrine he had ever held—he had 
heard nothing to induce him to doubt its 
justice—and he was quite satisfied that by 
means of no other organisation could the 
education of the people be successfully con- 
ducted. He did not deny to any human 
being, of whatever religion he might be, 
the fullest right to teach whatever he 
pleased; but as a member of the Church 
recognised by the State, he (Sir R. Inglis) 
objected to being compelled to pay for that 
teaching. The Established Church was 
not a mere sect, one of perhaps twenty, 
to all of which the State was: equally in- 
different. It was the body which the 








and forms of belief and worship. It 
was absurd to say that religion was ta 
merely by the reading of the 

tures. Explanations of Scripture were ne- 
eessary; and he could not consent to adopt 
any method of teaching religion except 
that which the State had selected and 
established. 

Mr. W. J, FOX said, he agreed with 
the hon. Baronet who had last spoken, to 
this extent—that if money raised by 
neral or local taxation was to be to 
religious teaching, that religious 
should be the religion of the majority. 
But the Bill went on the principle of taxing 
all denominations and aeralion with a 
view to the teaching of the religion of all, 
or almost all, denominations and churches. 
His objection to this was, that it introduced 
a new principle into legislation; it was in 
faet an extension of the Church Establish- 
ment in this country. It sanctioned other 
doctrines, applied money raised by. taxation 
to the inculecation of doctrines, and 
thus in effect made a species of establish- 
ment on.a different principle, and in a 
totally different spirit. If there was to 
be such an extension of the Church Es- 
tablishment, it should not be made in 
the form of an Education Bill; it should 
be made directly and distinctly, by legal- 
ising opinions which could not now be le- 
gally held in the Church of England. It 
should sanction modes of faith and wor- 
ship which now were not recognised; and 
it was @ serious objection to any Bill 
that it thus introduced a principle hitherto 
unknown to legislation. There had been 
grants of public money given to reli- 
gious bodies; but there was always a 
distinction taken between the object for 
which they were made, and direct support 
of that religious denomination. The grant 
to the Protestant Dissenters was made asa 


charity to the aged, not as for 
the inculcation of their a i poy That to 
the Presbyterians of I was originally 
also for a charitable gg a In no in, 
stance had there been a payment for 
the inculcation of various systems of reli- 
gion. And, considering how much mis- 
chievous as well as instruction might 


be communicated under the form of reli, 
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ous teaching, he thought the policy of 
t House had been gin La It 
seemed that any religion which would sub- 
mit to the test of reading the authorised 
yersion of the Scriptures was recognised 
as a religion by this Bill, the teaching of 
which might be paid for by money levied 
as rates on the people. Perhaps a Mor- 
monite would not object to this test. Thus 
they would be paying for, not only the in- 
culeation of the doctrines of the Bible, but 
of the revelations of Joe Smith; and he 
did not think the people of this country 
were at all disposed to do so. He trusted 
the principle of the Bill would aun + 
strict revision in the Committee. The 
state of feeling with regard to it in Man- 
chester needed further inquiry. It was 
said 40,000 ratepayers were in its favour; 
that left a minority of 20,000, no small 
ion of whom had conscientious ob- 
Idaos to the Bill; and such a minority 
was certainly entitled to serious considera- 
‘tion from that House, before passing such 
& measure to tax them, He sympathised 
in the deprecation of the right hon. Home 
‘Secretary of any extension of the Church- 
rate system—and this Bill would infallibly 
extend it—there would be the same species 
of resistance to the School rate as there 
was to the Churchrate. Happily, Man- 
chester was free from the latter; and it 
was desirable to keep it free from the other. 
‘Only the preceding day he had presented 
@ petition from an individual, declaring 
that his objections were so strong, dee 
founded, and conscientious, that he would 
not pay any rate that might be levied for 
such purposes as those included in the local 
education scheme sanctioned by this Bill. 
Many others would be of the same opinicn; 
and there should be a serious inquiry made 
into the mode by which these mischiefs might 
be avoided. Another reason why he could 
not concur in the Bill was, that with much 
that did the highest credit to its promoters, 
it offered no substantial promise of improv- 
ing the quality as well as extending the quan- 
tity of education. He believed this country 
to be as much or more behind the coun- 
tries which had most distinguished them- 
sélves by applying public resources to edu- 
cational purposes, in the quality of educa- 
tion which was generally attainable, as it 
was even in the quantity. The Factory 
Inspectors were authorised to apply the 
uce of fines upon millowners for leaving 
their machinery unguarded, and for other 


violations of the Factory Acts, to the sup- 
port of schools. Mr. Horner, the inspector 
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for that very district, in his Report for the 
half year before last, distinctly said that 
the great majority of schools in that neigh- 
bourhood were in such a wretehed condi- 
tion that they scarcely knew the schools 
which were worthy of receiving the funds 
thus entrusted to them for distribution. 
This was not said of private schools, or of 
those supported by the millowners, in some 
of which the ‘best instruction was given, 
but of the schools connected with the Na- 
tional Society and the British and Forei 
School Society. This Report perfectly 
agreed with what had been said again and 
again by Her Majesty’s inspectors of 
schools. The Rev. Mr. Moseley, whose 
rts were always worthy of attention, 
said he despaired of seeing a really efficient 
and religious education resulting from the 
schools now existing in thecountry generally. 
He said in that report that if the who 
country were dotted over with schools, and 
the whole of the juvenile population received 
into those schools, he should still despair 
of seeing the great object of the friends of 
education accomplished by them in such a 
way as they would desire. He (Mr. W. J. 
Fox) trusted that in such a state of thin 
the attention of the Committee would 
directed to what related to the quality as 
well as to the quantity of education. How 


they would get over the difficulty arising 


from making schools denominational, he 
could not say, for there was the great dif- 
ficulty. If they classified the schools, they 
would run the risk of having masters em- 
loyed either above or below their capacity, 
He trusted the inquiry would be conducted 
in such a way as to throw some important 
light on the question of national education. 
Coronen. THOMPSON said, the hon, 
Member who spoke last, would probably 


be aaprend to find anybody going far- 


ther than himself. But, for his own 

rt, he could not acquiesce in the hon, 

ember’s statement on the rights of a 
majority. He apprehended there were 
cases when a majority ought not to have 
its way. Judges and juries were assem- 
bled for no other purpose, than to prevent 
the strong from oppressing the weak: in 
other words, to prevent majorities in power 
from unjustly ruling. Every man who had 
attended to cases where education was to 
be extended to different religions, as for 
instance in India, knew there were but two 
ways to take. One was, to limit the edu- 
eation to matters involving no religious 
differences; and the other was, to allow 
each religion its proportion out of the 
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stock, and leave it to manage its 
education with the introduction of so much 
as it pleased of its own peculiar rites and 
tenets. He had never heard any objec- 
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clude the Committee from going into the 

uestion alluded to by the right hon. Gen- 
+ sate (Mr. M. Milner). ‘ 

Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 


tion to this, but that the professors of the | drawn. 


true religion could not consent to take 
money out of the same bag. [ Laughter.] 
They had no objection to others putting 
into the bag, but it was matter of con- 
science to take it all for themselves, Every- 
body said his was the true religion, and of 
course everybody's else was false. The ways 
stated were the only ones which had jus- 
tice in them; and the present scheme was 
neither. The scheme was to take money 
from all religions by a general rate, and 
then apply it with such mixture of religious 
teaching as it was known minorities, or 
portions of them, could not and would not 
consent to. For example, he would fasten 
on the case of the Jews which had been in- 
stanced. ‘‘ Had not a Jew eyes, had not 
a Jew ears ?’’—but we are for recognising 
nothing but that he has’ a purse. The 
question will never be settled till it is taken 
up upon principles such as men would ac- 
cept if applied to themselves. The in- 
terest in the question, too, extended far 
beyond Manchester and Salford; and he 
should be glad if anything he had said 
should excite or keep it up. 

Mr. SLANEY would ask the Committee 
calmly to consider a suggestion which had 
been made upon a previous discussion of 
this subject by the late Solicitor General 
(Sir W. P. Wood), namely, that if any 
rate were raised for educational purposes, 
any party who conscientiously objected to 
it u religious grounds, and who could 
at the same time show that he contributed 
a fair quota towards the education of the 
humble people of his own denomination, 
should be exempt from payment of this 
rate. This would remove a serious objec- 
tion that had been made to the scheme. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he should 
not press the latter words of the Amend- 
ment if it were understood that the Com- 
mittee was not thereby precluded from in- 
quiring into the proposal for supporting 
education by local rates. 

The CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Amendment, as drawn up 
by the right hon. Member for Manchester, 
entirely confined the consideration of the 
Committee to the system of establishing 
local rates. The modification proposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State would give them a wider field; and 
certainly he did not understand it to pre- 
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Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day, 14th April. 

Select Committee appointed— 

“ To inquire into the state of Education in the 
municipal of Manchester and Salford, 
and in the contiguous townships of 
Pendleton, and Pendlebury, and whether it is ad- 
visable to make any further provision, and in 
what manner, for the education of the inhabitants 
within such boroughs and townships.” 


PHARMACY BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
- Mr. JACOB BELL presented petitions 
in favour of the Bill, from the President 
and Censors of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, London; the President, Vice-Presi- 
dents, and Council of the Royal College of 
Surgeons; one signed by 150 eminent me- 
dical practitioners residing in London; and 
numerous petitions from medical practi- 
tioners, chemists, and others, in various 
parts of the country. He hoped the House 
would consider the above petitions, espe- 
cially those from the two colleges and the 
members of the medical profession, a suf- 
ficient answer to the allegation that there 
was no necessity for a Bill of this nature. 
It might be laid down as an axiom, that 
education in any branch connected with 
the profession of medicine was necessary; 
and repeated attempts had been — to 
supply the deficiency in the present law 
‘ehetins to Pharmaceutical Chemists. No 
doubt could exist as to the propriety of es- 
tablishing an Examining Board, and en- 
suring the proper qualification of the mem- 
bers of that body, by means of an exami- 
nation. Some difference of opinion had 
existed as to the jurisdiction under which 
such board should be constituted; and about 
the years 1839 and 1840, communications 
took place between the chemists and the 
several medical bodies on this subject. It 
was proposed at one time to form a joint 
nowt 4 of examiners with the College of 
Physicians; but after much discussion and 
consideration this was found to be im 
ticable, and was abandoned. The C 
of Surgeons declined to entertain the ques- 
tion; and there were insuperable obstacles 
to an amalgamation with the Society of 
Apothecaries. The result of these delibe- 
rations, was the establishment of the Phar- 
maceutical Society, consisting entirely of 
chemists, as the institution which 
2R : 
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regulate the education and conduct the 
examination of the future members of that 
body. This society, which was incorporated 
by Royal Charter in 1843, was entirely of 
a voluntary character; its powers did not 
extend beyond those who thought proper 
to come within its ranks, and only those 
young men who desired to distinguish 
themselves came forward for examination; 
consequently, the influence of the society 
numerically, on those entering the busi- 
ness, was small, while the result of the 
system of education and examination, in 
the cases of those who availed themselves 
of it, afforded satisfactory evidence of its 
efficacy. It was therefore, necessary, in 
order to extend that beneficial influence, 
to increase the powers of the society, and 
for this purpose the Pharmacy Bill was in- 
troduced. The Bill confirmed the Charter 
of the society, with certain modifications, 
and gave power to make by-laws and 
other necessary regulations. It then enact- 
ed that it would be unlawful for any per- 
son to assume the name of Pharmaceutical 
Chemist, or Chemist and Druggist, &c., 
unless he had passed the preseribed ex- 
amination, as a guarantee to the public 
that he was qualified to perform the re- 
sponsible duty of dispensing medical pre- 
scriptions. There was a clause exempting 
from interference all persons already en- 
gaged in the business, as it would be un- 
just to make the Act retrospective in its 
operation, There was another clause, ex- 
empting all the medical bodies in the three 
kingdoms, the provisions of the measure 
being eonfined exclusively to chemists and 
druggists. The penal clauses were not 
nearly so stringent as those in other Acts 
of Parliament of a similar nature, as they 
only went so far as to prevent the public 
from being imposed upon by unqualified 
persons, and to recognise and establish a 
standard of qualification for those who as- 
sume the name and profess to be Pharma- 
ceutical Chemists. The Bill was generally 
supported by the chemists throughout the 
kingdom, and also by a large proportion of 
the medical profession. The only opposi- 
tion which had arisen, was from the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, and the 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, Glas- 
gow. The first objection was, that it 
would obstruet the progress of a general 
measure for regulating the entire medical 
profession. This he (Mr. Bell) was pre- 

to refute, as it was one of the merits 
of the Bill that it did not interfere in any 
way with the existing medical and surgical 

Mr. J. Beli 
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bodies. Those who had any experience in 
what is called medical reform must be 
aware that it is a most complicated and 
intricate subject, involving a great variety 
of interests and prejudices, and it had been 
the studious 8h von of the promoters of 
this Bill to keep it perfectly isolated and 
distinct. The medical profession might 
legislate independently, and the passing of 
this Bill would rather facilitate such legis- 
lation than otherwise. Another objection 
was, that too much power was vested in 
the Pharmaceutical Society, and that the 
by-laws and regulations ought fo be under 
the supervision of the Secretary of State 
or other officer of the Government. Now 
this provision had been introduced into the 
Bill of last Session; but it was omitted in 
the present Bill, on account of the indispo- 
sition of the late Home Secretary to have 
anything to do with it, under the idea, no 
doubt, that the question would be involved 
in the same intricacy as that of medical re- 
form. This, however, was not the case. 
If it were thought right, the clause which 
had been expunged could be reintroduced. 
Another objection was, that the Bill would 
affect the licentiates of the abovenamed 
corporations, who have the power of 
granting licences for general practice, in- 
cluding the practice of pharmacy. This, 
however, was a misapprehension, as the 
parties in question would be expressly ex- 
empted, and would enjoy all the rights and 
privileges that they would have 

if the Bill had not passed. They could 
not, however, be registered as pharma- 
ceutical chemists under the Bill, as that 
term was confined to ‘‘ persons who dis- 
pense medical prescriptions and prepare 
medicines, not being members of the me- 
dical profession, or practising under a 
diploma or licence of a medical or surgical 
corporate body.”’ These latter words were 
introduced by the desire of the apothecaries 
in London, and now he was required to 
take them out to satisfy the medical prac- 
titioners in Scotland. If he were to com- 
ply, and confer by the Bill new powers. on 
the two licensing bodies who made the 
demand, a contention and rivalry would 
immediately arise between the practitioners 
in England and the practitioners in Scot- 
land, which would hazard the passing of 
the Bill. It was necessary to confine the 
registry to pharmaceutical chemists, to 
make the institution strictly pharmaceu- 
tical, and to avoid the confusion which 
would arise if medical chemists, surgical 
chemists, and pharmaceutical chemists, 
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having different kinds of qualification, were 
istered together on one list. In fact, 


all 
the charter of incorporation defined the | cla 


members to be chemists and druggists; 
and members of the medical or surgical 
prefession were disqualified for admission 
as members of the Pharmaceutical Society. 
The Society of Apothecaries had fallen 
into the dilemma of gradually assuming 
the character of medical practitioners, and 
this had led to their abandonment of pher- 
macy as their primary and principal pur- 
suit, an example which the Pharmaceutical 
Society was desirous not to imitate. It 
was needless to discuss more in detail the 
minor provisions of the Bill, which would 
be duly considered by a Select Committee, 
in the event of the House acceding to the 
Motion of which he had given notice. He 
felt assured that if the Bill should pass, it 
would, in a few years, raise the character 
of pharmaceutical chemists. It would 
oblige all those who regularly follow the 
business to learn the rudiments of chemis- 
try and the collateral sciences. Among 
the number some would be found who, by 
their natural talent and industry, aided by 
the fundamental education rendered neces- 
sary by the Bill, would turn their attention 
to the higher branches of science, and 
reflect credit on the country. The majo- 
rity, however, would confer a benefit on 
the public in another way, by performing 
in a more safe and efficient manner the 
duties of pharmaceutical chemists in the 
preparation of medicines, many of which 
are powerful poisons, and ought not to be 
entrusted in the hands of ignorant and in- 
experienced persons. He moved that the 
Bill be read a second time, for the purpose 
of being referred to a Select Committee. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
**That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Mr. WALPOLE, considering the great 
powers given by the Bill to the Pharma- 
ceutical Society, was not prepared to give 
his assent to the second reading before the 
Bill had been referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. The second clause gave very 
great and irresponsible powers to the 
Pharmaceutical Society in making by- 
laws and regulations; and the fifteenth 
clause subjected persons to serious penal- 
ties for assuming the business of a chemist 
and druggist, contrary to the regulations 
so laid down. Very difficult cases might 
arise on that question, unless the clauses 
were worded with exceeding care; and he 
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fore whom the Bill should be sent, would 
be very careful in the construction of these 


uses. 
Mn. BOUVERIE agreed with what had 
fallen from the right hon. the Home Se- 
eretary. Very grave objections could be 
stated to the Bill as it now stood. In fact 
it would give a trading monopoly to a 
chartered body, of which that House knew 
very little indeed. So far as he could 
understand the object of the Bill, it was 
intended to turn chemists and druggists 
into apothecaries, and to derive a revenue 
for the society by levying large contribu- 
tions from chemists already in business, 
The business now pursued by the chemists 
was formerly carried on by the Apotheca- 
ries, also a trading body, to whom an Act 
of Parliament had given great powers; 
and unless great care were taken they would 
find a fresh crop of medical practitioners 
springing up among the chemists. 

Mx. BELL said, that the object of the 
Bill was diametrically opposed to that 
stated by the hon. Member, and was about 
to explain further, but being called to or- 
der, he resumed his seat. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
trusted that the House would have an op- 
portunity of discussing the Bill after it 
should have come from the Committee. 

Bill read 2°, and committed. 


PROPERTY QUALIFICATION, 

Mr. TUFNELL begged to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to, abolish the 
Property Qualification for Members of 
Parliament. The House would perhaps 
remember that, in the course of last Ses- 
sion, he took occasion to give notice of 
his intention to bring the subject under 
the notice of that House. His noble 
Friend the Member for the City of London 
(Lord John Russell) had, however, subse- 
quently made it the subject of one of the 
Clauses of the Bill for the reform of the 
representation, which he had introduced; 
bat as that measure had been withdrawn, 
he now took the earliest opportunity of 
again bringing the question before the 
notice of the House; and if there was no 
objection to the introduction of the Bill, 
he would waive all discussion of the sub- 


ject till the second reading. 


Mr. WALPOLE said, he would not 
offer any opposition to the introduction of 
the measure of the right hon. Gentleman, 
inasmuch as it had constituted a portion of 
the Bill of the noble Lord the Member for 





hoped therefore, that the Committee be- 


London, to the introduction of which na 
2R2 
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opposition had been offered, and of which 
measure it was not the most important 
— He must reserve to himself, 

wever, the full right of dealing with the 
Bill hereafter, and be understood as not 
pledging the Government on the subject 
one way or the other. 

Coronet SIBTHORP said, he should be 
very jealous of, and oppose to the utmost 
of his power, any attempt to do away with 
such qualifications as he considered were 
constitutionally necessary. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Tuf- 
nell, Sir William Molesworth, and Mr. Ewart. 

The House adjourned at half after 
Three o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, March 18, 1852. 


Minvres.] Pusiic Birt.—1* Patent Law Amend- 
ment (No. 2). 


COPYHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT. 

Several noble Lords presented Petitions 

raying for the enfranchisement of Copy- 
hold Property on equitable principles. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR presented a 
petition from Solicitors practising in Eng- 
land and Wales to the same effect. He con- 
sidered that the emancipation of copyholds, 
tending as it must to simplify the laws of 

roperty, would be of great advantage ; 
but such a measure would require great 
consideration. They should take care, on 
the one hand, not to inflict any injury on 
the lord or on the tenant; and, on the 
other, they should be careful how they in- 
terfered with the property of a tenant who 
did not desire to alter the tenure by which 
he held, and who probably might not have 
money to spare to purchase the enfran- 
chisement of his tenure and to improve 
the property. They would find it neces- 
sary to be very careful not to impose burdens 
upon such persons. 

Lorp BROUGHAM entirely joined in 
the opinion which had been expressed by 
his noble Friend. 

Lorp CRANWORTH thought that in 
the consideration of this question there 
were two points which must be regarded. 
They had in the first instance to regard 
the interest of the community, and in the 
next place the interest of the copyholder. 
The present system might be considered 
as having in many respects an injurious 
effect on the interests of the country, so 
far as it affected timber, mines, and a 
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variety of other things; but it should also 
be recollected that by altering that system 
they would deprive small copyholders hold- 
ing an acre or two of land, or a rood or two of 
land, of the great benefits they now enjoyed. 
The LORD CHANCELLOR admitted 
the advantages which were conferred under 
the present system by a local registry, 
which was open to none of the inconve- 
niences, dangers, or troubles that attend a 
general registry. He should be sorry to 
see it abolished, but in general measures 
of improvement it frequently became ne- 
cessary to submit to particular sacrifices. 
Lord REDESDALE reminded their 
Lordships of what had taken place under 
the Bill for voluntary enfranchisement. 
He thought that many persons who would 
act under that measure, refrained from doing 
so, because they thought they would be 
able to drive a better bargain when a com- 
sre Bill was passed. All small copy- 
olders were interested in keeping up the 
copyhold tenure, because they enjoyed un- 
der it a cheap system of registration in the 
court of the lord; and nothing could be 
more unjust than to compel the lord of a 
manor to keep up the court after the en- 
franchisement of copyholds, merely for the 
purpose of having such a registry. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS—THE ARGENTINE 
CONFEDERATION — REFUGEES—OUT- 
RAGE AT LEGHORN. 

Lorp BEAUMONT: Seeing my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in his place, I take the opportunity 
of giving notice that I shall on an early 
day ask Her Majesty’s Government whe- 
ther they are prepared to lay before Par- 
liament any information relating to the 
present state of affairs in the Argentine 
Confederation. The information which I 
shall ask for is only that which touches 
the maritime and commercial relations of 
this country with that Confederation. I 
believe that this is the time for obtaining 
from that Confederation, by peaceable 
means, that which we attempted to obtain 
some years ago by forcible means, which 
we were then justified by circumstances in 
employing. I will also move, at my noble 
Friend’s convenience, for the production 
of additional papers to the eorrespondence 
which has already been produced between 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
in this country and the Ministers of foreign 
countries on the subject of refugees in this 
country, and the protection of British sub- 


jects insult and outrage abroad. 
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my noble Friend will forgive me 
pr I say that a report is abroad that 
another outrage has been committed by a 
Tusean or Austrian officer on the person 
of a British officer in the port of Leghorn. 
There is a rumour now very rife that an 
officer of one of Her a ships of 
war now in Leghorn Roads has been cut 
down or insulted or otherwise ill-treated 
in his uniform, while on shore, by the local 
authorities either of the Tuscan or of the 
Austrian Government at Leghorn. Will 
my noble Friend tell me whether that 
rumour is correct or not? 

The Eant of MALMESBURY: As to 
the first question, on the subject of the 
Argentine Confederation, I can assure my 
noble Friend that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment appreciates as much as he can do 





the great importance of our relations with 
that Confederation, and the favourable op- | 
portunity which now presents itself to us | 
for obtaining a settlement of our claims in | 
that quarter. As to my noble Friend’s | 
second question, relative to the laying on 

the table any additional correspondence on | 





THE RURAL POLICE IN ENGLAND— 
VOLUNTEER RIFLE CORPS. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH mov- 
ed an Address for Returns, showing the 
Number and Charge of the Police in Ireland, 
and also the Number and of the 
Rural or Municipal Police in each County 
and Borough in England and Scotland (in 
each case the amount of such charge de- 
frayed out of the Public Revenue to be 
specified), and said, that his object was to 
point out the incongruity which prevailed 
in the systems now in force in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, and to draw the attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to the con- 
nexion between the rural police of Great 
Britain and that great measure of national 
military defence which was then of neces- 
sity under the consideration of his noble 
Friend opposite (the Earl of Derby). In 
Ireland the police was diffused over the 
whole country, and the expense of it was 
borne by the Government, except when a 
special foree was sent into a disturbed dis- 
trict, or when a permanently increased force 
was required for the protection of a parti- 


the subject of foreign refugees, I believe cular district. In this country there was 
that the Government would have no ob- | no uniform system of rural police. In the 
jection to its production; but, generally year 1839 an Act of Parliament was passed 
speaking, it is not thought advisable to lay which left it altogether to the discretion of 
such correspondence piecemeal before Par- the magistrates in quarter-sessions assem- 
liament, and before it is concluded. As to bled to establish or not in their county such 
my noble Friend’s third question, respect- | a force as they might think n , and 
ing the insult offered to an officer of Her to fix a limit to the extent to which it was 
Majesty’s Navy in the = of Leghorn, I to be carried. It was intended that there 
think that my noble Friend has allowed should be a certain proportion between 
rumour to exaggerate the real facts of the the number of police and the amount of 
ease very largely. The facts are these:— population in each county. Under that 
A petty officer, a corporal of Marines, be-| Act he believed that about half the counties 
longing to Her Majesty’s ship Firebrand, | of England had adopted a police force; but 
now lying in Leghorn Roads, went ashore this force was by no means of equal amount 
one Sunday night on leave of absence. | in different counties, nor had the variation 
While on shore, and with little provocation of its amount in different counties any re- 
on his part, he appears to have offended a ference to the exigency of the case. at 
gendarme or police authority of the Tuscan | depended on the wise liberality, or the 
Government. This authority seized him’ shortsighted economy, of the different 
very roughly, maltreated him, took him' bodies of magistracy in quarter-sessions. 
to the station-house, and there placed him ‘The expense of the force upon the rate- 





in chains both hand and foot, and that, too, | 
while the corporal was wearing his uniform 
as an officer in Her Majesty’s service. 
But I am glad to say that by the active 
interference of our Secretary of Legation 
at Florence, Mr. Scarlett, the matter has 
been satisfactorily arranged, and the Tus- 
can Government has placed the chief officer 
of the gendarmerie at Leghorn in prison 
for eight days as an atonement for the 
outrage which he committed on this sub- 
ject of Her Majesty. 


t 





ie ie was felt in some instances as a 
ardship. In the county with which he 


; was connected, the expense of the po- 


lice was equal to half the amount of 
the whole county rates; and it was with 
some difficulty that he had persuaded the 
magistracy some years ago to continue the 
force on the same footing as before, and 
which was absolutely necessary for the 
maintenance of order. It was quite ob- 
vious that if the Pree force were uni- 
formly distributed all throughout the coun- 








try, their utility and efficiency as a police 
force would be much greater than it was 
at that moment; for in those counties where 
there was no rural police, crime was gene- 
rated, and subsequently diffused itself over 
the adjacent counties. He suggested to 
his noble Friend opposite the propriety of 
introducing a compulsory measure to es- 
tablish an uniformity of police for England 
as well as for Ireland. He did not mean 
to say that there should be the same num- 
bers, but only that there should be an uni- 
formity of system, and that the same mea- 
sure of justice should be dealt out to the 
ratepayers in England as was dealt out to 
those of Ireland, and that a large portion 
of the expense in England should be de- 
frayed, as it was in Ireland, by the Govern- 
ment. At present the only case in Eng- 
land in which the Government came to the 
aid of the ratepayers was in the metropolis, 
where nearly 100,000/. a year was ex- 
nded by the Government on the police ; 
bat he could not see why the metropolis 
had a larger claim on the liberality of the 
Government than the country districts. 
The point, however, to which he wished to 
call the particular attention of his noble 
Friend was the connexion between the 
rural police and the measure for the na- 
tional defence of the country. It must 
eccur to his noble Friend, when he came 
to consider the course necessary to protect 
the country in the field against an inva- 
ding force, that the very moment in which 
an invading enemy set foot on our shores, 
the operation of the law would be practi- 
cally suspended from one end of the coun- 
try tothe other. Everywhere crime would 
break loose, and property would be in dan- 
r; and one great reason why he wished 
for the establishment of an uniform system 
of police throughout the country was in 
order that there might be an uniformity of 
protection when those who would have to 
defend us from the enemy were withdrawn. 
He therefore was of opinion that his noble 
Friend 1 yi to revise the Act for calling 
out special constables, for, as the Act now 
stood, though such a force might be good 
for an unexpected emergency, it was not 
ualified to give permanent protection to 
the country when an enemy was within it. 
He therefore wished to ask his noble Friend 
whether he intended to adhere to the de- 
cision of the late Government not to give 
any aid to volunteer rifle corps? He 
should hear with pm regret that Her 
Majesty’s present Ministers had come to 
any such decision. The decision of the 


The Earl of Lilenborough 
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late Government had thrown a damp over 
the exertions of individuals, and had cheek- 
ed the formation of those corps. It was 
evident that in case of invasion they would 
be of great value. The parties formi 
them would not be of the same age an 
condition as the persons forming the militia 
to be established by law, but would be of 
a higher condition and a more advanced 
age. In peace, such a force would arm 
property with protection; and in time of 
war, with discipline and good arms, it 
would be a valuable aid to the lar 
Army by hanging on the rear and flanks 
of an invading enemy. With assistance 
from the Government, various things essen- 
tial to the efficiency of volunteer eorps 
would be furnished to them, which it was 
impossible for them to obtain without; as, 
for instance, an uniformity in the calibre 
of the arms they used. In his opinion, 
without such uniformity of calibre, such 
eorps could not serve efficiently, even for 
a week. The noble Earl then formally 
moved for a return, showing the number 
and the charge of the rural or municipal 
police in each county, county of a eity, and 
borough in England and Scotland; and 
also, for a return showing the number and 
charge of the police in Ireland ; stating in 
each ease the amount of such charge de- 
frayed out of the publie revenue. 

The Eart of DERBY had no objection 
to the production of these returzs. He 
was sure that his noble Friend would not 
be surprised. at his declining to enter at 
present into the differences existing in the 
systems of the police foree in England and 
Ireland respectively, or into the reasons 
which rendered it necessary to take either 
the one or the other course. With regard 
to the Irish police force, his noble Friend 
was quite correct in stating that the ex- 
poe of the Irish police force was paid 
y the Government. Some years ago, when 
an Act was passed for establishing that 
foree, one-half the cost was to be borne 
by the Consolidated Fund, and the other 
half by the counties. Since then, another 
Act had been , whereby the whole 
cost was to be defrayed from the Consoli- 
dated Fund. He agreed with his noble 
Friend that the irregularity and want of 
uniformity in the rural police in this 
country, and the different principle and 
proportion by which it was distributed in 
the different districts, was a matter well 
worthy of attention; and he also agreed 
with his noble Friend that the expense of 
it being paid out of the county rates pres- 
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sed heavily on one description of y: 

and possibly it would be right that the ex- 
of that force should be borne by the 


Consolidated Fund, for it ge personal 
property and persons as well as real pro- 
perty, but being defrayed by the county 
rates fell exclusively on the latter class of 
rty. The transfer of that expense, 
Secteen, was & question involving a large 
national expenditure, and he could not 
hastily express an opinion upon it. He did 
not see the connexion which his noble 
Friend had drawn between a rural police 
and the force which was to be raised for 
the internal defence of the country in case 
of invasion. He knew that he should 
not satisfy his noble Friend when he 
said that Her Majesty’s Ministers had 
come to the conclusion that the decision 
of the late Government not to give aid 
to volunteer rifle corps was a sound and 
reasonable decision. He was prepared to 
adhere to the same view, and should cer- 
tainly not give aid to such corps at present. 
He would not enter now into any deseri 
tion of the objects of the Bill which would 
be shortly introduced into Parliament for 
the organisation of the militia. Heh 
that when his noble Friend saw that Bill he 
would find it to be less objectionable than 
he anticipated. He agreed with his noble 
Friend in one respect, that where volunteer 
corps were established and sanetioned by 
the Government, it was important to have 
an uniformity of calibre in their arms; and 
it was a condition imposed by the late 
Government, that, though they furnished 
their arms at their own expense, they 
should be of the calibre recommended by 
the Board of Ordnance; for it was impor- 
tant that all the arms of such @ force 
should be of a calibre suitable for the 
supply of Government ammunition. His 
noble Friend would now be aware that the 
Government was not prepared to give aid 
to the formation of volunteer rifle corps; 
but he hoped that the absence of such aid 
would not damp the patriotic ardour of 
which his noble Friend had spoken, and 
which no man could appreciate more highly 
than Her Majesty’s present Ministers. 
The Eant of ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that there was one thing which the Go- 
vernment ought to do, and without which 
there would be no uniformity. Even if 
the Government would not furnish these 
corps with arms, it ought to contraet for a 
supply of such arms by means of the 
Board of Ordnance, and should insist 


that all volunteer corps should furnish 
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themselves with arms from the Govern- 
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ment stores. They would thus obtain 
their arms at a lower rate than could 
otherwise obtain them, and with this ad- 
vantage into the bargain, that they would 
all be of uniform calibre, = 

The Eart of DERBY said, that that 
was a matter at present under the anxious 
consideration of the Commander-in-Chief, 


Address agreed to. 


CRIMINAL LUNATICS, 

The Ear of SHAFTESBURY, after 
presenting a petition from the Chairman of 
the Visiting Magistrates of the Lunatic 
Asylum of the county of Leicester, pray- 
ing for an alteration of the law respecting 
Criminal Lunatics, proceeded to move— 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that Her Majesty will be gra- 
ciously pleased to take into Her consideration the 
expediency of establishing a State Asylum for 
the care and custody of t who are denomi- 
nated ‘ Criminal Lunatics ;’” 
and said, that the subject which he was 
about to introduce to the notice of their 
Lordships, though never propounded be- 
fore in a specific form, could not be novel 
to them as magistrates and curators of 
provincial affairs. The care and custody 
of criminal lunaties had acquired of late a 
more than ordinary interest. The great 
care bestowed of late on both our public 
and private asylums had called attention 
to the fact that the custody of these erim- 
inal lunatics had been a great bar to the 
improvement of those institutions. The 
grievance had at last become intolerable— 
complaints had arrived to him from all 
quarters—and he had been requested to 
bring it under the notice of their Lord- 
ships. He must, however, exonerate in 
the first place the magistrates; for they 
had protested over and over again against 
the evil. He must also exonerate the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy: they had done thew 
duty, and had reported in 1849, in 1850, 
and in 1851, to the Lord Chancellor on the 
annoyanees, perils, and injurious effeets of 
the actual system; and they proposed re- 
medies for the evil. They had also re- 
ported at various times to the Secretary of 
State, and had prayed relief, setting forth 
such circumstances as these—that there 
was one criminal lunatie who had esea 
from Gateshead Fell four times in a 
months, and that there was another who 
had escaped from Hoxton six times within 
very nearly the same period; but all to no 
purpose. All these parties had done their 
duty; it was the Government and the Go- 
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vernment alone, which had steadily refused 
the necessary assistance. The term “ cri- 
minal lunatic,’’ seemed to him to involve 
something of a contradiction; nevertheless | 
it was the ordinary and received term, and | 
the only one, therefore, he could use on the 
present occasion. It was a term which 
embraced every class and description of | 

and crime, from the most miserable | 
idiot that had perpetrated some act of vio- 
lence, to cases of persons in a condition 
approaching to reason, if not, as in in- 
stances of simulated insanity, actually in 
possession of it. Now, these unhappy 

s, who were termed “‘ criminal luna- 
ties,”” might be divided into four classes. 
The first class consisted of persons having 
become actually lunatic at the time fixed 
for their trial, in which case their trials 
were deferred. The second class consisted 
of persons who, being sane at the time 
of trial, were found (by special verdicts) 
to have been actually lunatic at the time 
of committing the offence. The third class 
consisted of persons who had become lu- 
natic after sentence; and the fourth class of | 
persons who were confined under summary 
conviction, vagrants, or parties committed 
for want of sureties, who had become in-| 
save. Now, the statutes by which these 
criminal lunatics were confined were three, 
the 39 & 40 of Geo. III., chap. 94; the 
1 & 2 of the Queen, chap. 14; and the 3 
& 4 of the Queen, chap. 54. Under the 
various sections of these Acts of Parlia- 
ment provision was made for every in- 
dictable offence which could be committed 
by those unhappy persons. Those persons, 
as he had stated, might be included in 
four classes: the first consisting of those 
who were tried and acquitted of felonies 
and misdemeanours at the time of trial on 
the ground of insanity; the second con- 
sisting of those found insane on arraign- 
ment or trial, or on being brought up to 
be discharged for want of prosecution; the 
third consisting of those convicted, and 
who had become insane while in prison, 
under sentence of death, transportation, 
or imprisonment; and the fourth, of those 
who had been committed and become in- 
sane before trial, and had not been brought 
before the court. In addition to the four 
classes whom he had described as “ eri- 
minal .lunatics,’’ there was yet another 
class of lunatics, who under the 3 & 4 of 
the Queen, were treated as criminals. 
They were persons who were afflicted with 
some derangement of mind, and who, un- 
less restrained, were in danger of com- 
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mitting offences. F, 
were very bardly dealt with, one 
magistrate might commit them to gaol or 
other eee of safe eustedy under the 39 
& 40 Geo. III. But by the Act of the 
Queen to which he referred, their condition 
had been somewhat alleviated, inasmuch 
as it required that two justices of the 
should commit the parties, and that 
they should not be sent to a gaol, but to 
an asylum or licensed madhouse. There 
were not many eases of that sort, he be- 
lieved; but in considering the law whieh 


governed the Kingdom their Lordships 


must bear in mind that none of these par- 


| ties, except those who had been committed 


by justices of the peace, could be again 
discharged, unless by the authority of the 
Secretary of State. He would now pro- 
ceed to state the number of these criminal 
lunatics, and, as far as ible, their con- 
dition. The total number of criminal lu- 
natics, so far as he had been able to aseer- 
tain them, was, in England and Wales 
439, of whom 360 were males and 79 fe- 
males. But when he came to examine the 
offences for which these persons were de- 
tained, he found that the heavier and more 
fearful crimes against society very greatly 
predominated. For offences against life— 
and under that term were included, not 
simply assaults, but every injury directed 
against life, shooting, cutting, and maim- 
ing—there were kept in detention 138, 
of whom 104 were males and 34 females. 
For offences against property and person, 
inclusive of all violences short of attempts 
to murder, but many of them of the 
grossest nature, 188; 163. males, 25 fe- 
males; for misdemeanour, 40 ; 35 males, 
5 females; committed for want of sure- 
ties, and become afterwards insane, 43; 
summarily convicted for minor offences, 
and become insane, 30. These parties 
were distributed in various asylums, and 
were maintained by Government or at the 
expense of their localities; in Bethlehem 
there were, 103; in the asylum at Fisher-, 
ton, near Salisbury, sent by the Seeretary 
of State, 59; the remainder were in 
various asylums, and their treatment and 
condition were the same as that of those 
with whom they were associated. That 
the House might judge of the evil effect 
produced by these criminal lunatics among 
the other inmates of the asylums in which 
they were confined, let them look at the 
usual habits of these lunatics. Let their 
Lordships consider who they were, what 
their former habits had been, and whenee. 
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they came; the long course of violence and 
protien they had pursued, and that the 
unacy under which they laboured was very 


often the of their own ex- 
cesses. It must be borne in.mind, that 
many of the ordinary patients in the asy- 
lums into which these persons were intro- 
duced, were simple, pure-minded, sensitive 
persons. ‘* Many of them,” said the re- 
port from Lancaster, ‘‘ were timid, des- 
ponding, and ignorant, and imagine the 
asylum to be a prison, and that they are 
sent there for punishment. Their associa- 
tion with criminal lunatics confirms the 
impression, and so retards their recovery.” 
In order that their Lordships might form 
some estimate of the character of the cri- 
minal lunatics, he would read to them some 


special cases derived from the following | and 


lunatic asylums :-— 


“ County of Lancaster—J. B., Larceny; During 
imprisonment murdered a fellow-prisoner. 

“ Ditto—R. B., Assault; Attempt to shoot a 
cepapmee. 

«* Leicester—W.T., Murder ; Expelled from mi- 
litia for irregularities and vicious life ; murdered 
his wife. Now sane. 

“ Ditto—T. J., Assault; Stabbed a man; re- 
cently violently assaulted his attendant ; treacher- 


ous, melee, and revengeful ; most migchievous 


and hae to other patients. 

“ Ditto—H. B.,Larceny ; Most violent, revenge- 
ful, treacherous, and malignant ; has repeatedly 
injured patients and attendants. 

** Ditto—J. D., Assault ; Several times released 
and recommitted, occasionally very violent. 

“ Ditto—H. C., Stabbing ; When excited, vio- 
lent and highly dangerous. 

* Ditto—M. A., Lareeny ; Highly dangerous to 
herself and others. 

“ Ditto—D. T., Want of sureties ; Occasionally 
very violent. 

“ Ditto—E. S., Larceny ; Suspected of simula- 
tion ; had been formerly a patient ; now perfectly 
rational. 

“ Ditto—-W. C., Assault ; Formerly a soldier ; 
violent and dangerous. 

“ Nottingham—T. B., Maliciously stabbing ; 
Stabbed his brother; dangerous; has attacked 
the gardener with a spade. 

“ Ditto—Irishman, Rogue and Vagabond ; Dan- 
gerous, particularly to Patients. 

*« Bethnal House—S. W., Want of sureties; 
Committed for two years for setting fire to his 
house.” 


Now, among these were two cases in which 
the parties had been committed for want of 
sureties; but it was not to be inferred there- 
from that their criminality was small. Now, 
the case being such as he had described, 
their Lordships would not be surprised at 
the strong language used by the medical 
superintendents of asylums and other per- 
sons experienced in the management of lu- 


naties, against the detention of these cri- 
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a for peep area es of cri- 
i unatics with ordinary lunatic 
tients. They were as follows :— — 


“Tt is unjust to ordinary to associate 
thins with posens Wetnded Ue eee The lu 
natic is generally very sensitive, and both he and 
his friends feel aggrieved and degraded by the as-. 
pipenn ie pened erate ae The conduct. 
criminal patients uen ery violent ; 
their habits and oe nee 
habits, are freq offensive, and 
ence on other pati juri 


ing. The common delusion that an asylum isa 
prison is strengthened by lunatic patients being 
compelled to associate with persons who have been. 
in prison: and, in fact, higher walls than those 


posed on themselves irritates them. They 
irritated also when other patients are liberated, 
and they left in confinement. When criminal 
tients are confided in (in thé imine way he oleae 
patients), it is generally found that they are un- 
worthy of trust ; that they try to escape and in- 
duce others to do so, and that insubordination 
and dissatisfaction are generally produced by their 
influence. The criminal patients concentrate at- 
tention on themselves, and attract an undue 
share of care and supervision from the attendants. 
Cases of simulated insanity are (su to be) 
not unfrequent with patients received as criminal 
lunatics. In those cases the patients are mostly 
patients of the worst character, They create dis- 
content among the other patients, and by rons 
those who are weaker than themselves, they 
generally try to escape. Patients of the criminal 
class, even when unsound at the time of commit- 
ting the offence, possess criminal 

es | in some cases their insanity has caused 
by vicious habits.” 


The most efficient remedy for this state of 
things, would, in his (the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury’s) opinion, be the establishment of a 
State asylum for the separate care and eus- 
tody of those who were termed eriminal 
lunatics; and for this he had the approba- 
tion of almost all the medical superinten-. 
dents and persons most conversant with 
lunacy throughout the United Kingdom, 
He had also in its favour the high testi- 
mony of the noble Lord who was now 
seated on the woolsack, and which was de- 
livered by him at the time he filled the 
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office of Lord Chancellor in Ireland. The 
noble Lord said—** Solid ubjections exist 
to criminal lunatics being received into dis- 
trict asylums, which were never intended 
for prisons. The advantage of bringing 
all the criminal lunatics together under the 
eye of the governor is obvious.” The 
opinion the noble and learned Lord then 
pronounced had since been confirmed by 
the admirable experience which had been 
obtained of the manner in which the luna- 
tie asylum at Dundrum, in Ireland, had 
been conducted, and the beneficial effects 
which had resulted from the system there. 
Many questions would arise when such a 
measure was propounded in the shape of a 
Bill, which it was not necessary he should 
now discuss. He was prepared to propose 
such a measure himself, if the privileges 
of the House of Commons did not preclude 
him from doing so. He contented himself, 
therefore, with advocating the principle. 
In the first place, they would have to in- 
quire at whose expense the lunaties were 
to be maintained, whether by the State or 
from local resources; and, secondly, what 
discretionary powers should be given as to 
the parties who should be liberated by the 
Seeretary of State; and, thirdly, what 
effect was to be given to the plea of in- 
sanity which both Judges and juries now 
had evidently a tendency to allow, but 
which must be qualified by some such ex- 
perimental statement as the following :— 
“Parties have seen that men who have be- 
come homicides, it may be in an insane paroxysm, 
are comfortably housed, well clothed, and fed for 
life. May we not fear that, in the minds of many, 
the dread of punishment, which might deter them 
from violence, has been lessened by the experience 
we have taught them, and that, by our associa- 
tion of criminal lunatics with the unfortunate in- 
sane, we are breaking down a barrier which, to a 
large extent, avails to protect society from vio- 
lence and wrong at the hands of a class of per- 
sons who know full well that they have the plea 
of previous insanity ready to save them from the 
punishment of the outraged law?” 
But it was not necessary for him to dis- 
cuss the question how far, and when, the 
plea of insanity should be allowed ; his 
purpose was to show that the presence 
of those persons in asylums was subver- 
sive of all comfort and discipline. They 
sowed discontent, formed confederacies, 
and led disturbances. Madmen could not 
combine (that was the security of an asy- 
lam), but those men (criminal lunatics) 
gave head to, and power of uniting, which 
the others (the real lunaties) did not pos- 
sess. Asa proof of the necessity for the 
attention of Parliament being directed to 
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this elass of suffering humanity, he m 

state that he knew of a case in which a 
human being had been confined by his re- 
lation in a dark cell for ten years, chained, 
and in @ state of nudity. This was in 
Devonshire. A ¢o dence between 
the local committee and the Commissioners 
of Lunacy led to a prosecution, and the 
offending party was tried and convicted. 
Since the lunatic had been in the asylum, 
a period of more than nine months, he had 
been uniformly quiet and well-conducted. 
But (said the olds Earl) there is no argu- 
ment of greater weight that I ean adduce 
than the assertion that the presence of 
these peculiarly afflicted persons nullifies, 
or at least impedes, the operation of the 
non-restraint system. This system—the 
great and blessed glory of modern science, 
—having taken its rise in France—9Oh, si 
sic omnia !—and introduced here by the 
Society of Friends, has beeome the espe- 
cial pursuit of professors of this depart- 
ment of medicine in the three kingdoms. 
By the blessing of God it has achieved 
miracles. I have, perhaps, a right to 
say so, having officiated now as a Com- 
missioner in Lunacy for more than twenty 
years, and having passed, as inspector, 
from the very depths of misery and ne- 
glect, to the present height of comfort 
and ease. The filthy and formidable 
prison is converted into the cleanly and 
cheerful abode; the damp and gloomy 
courtyard is exchanged for healthy exer- 
cise and labour in the field anc garden. 
Visit the largest asylum, and you will no 
longer hear those frightful yells that at 
first terrified, and always depressed the 
boldest hearts. Mechanical restraint is 
almost unknown; houses, where many 
were chained during the day, and hun- 
dreds, I will assert, during the night, have 
hardly a strait waistcoat or a manacle in 
the whole establishment; and, instead of 
the keeper, with his whip and his bunch 
of leglocks, you may see the clergyman or 
the schoolmaster engaged in their soothing 
and effective occupations. Add to this, 
my Lords, the kindred subject—the educa- 
tion of idiots, now undertaken in these 
asylums, and you will see and sympathise 
with the alarm of those who tremble lest 
anything should mar so wholesome a work; 
for it is thos ‘‘ we gather up the frag- 
ments’’ of the human mind, ‘* so that no- 
thing be lost;’’ and, viewing that which 
appears to us as the wreck of an immortal 
intellect—‘‘ majestic, though in ruin,” we 
endeavour to do what we should ourselves 
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require were it the will of Almi God 
to afflict us with a like calamity. These 
are the reasons, my Lords, which have in- 
duced me to come forward on the present 
oceasion; and I shall, I trust, be forgiven 
for having submitted the whole subject to 
your deliberate and humane consideration. 
The noble Earl then moved— 


“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that Her Majesty will be gra- 
eiously pleased to take into Her consideration the 
expediency of establishing a State Asylum for the 
care and custody of those who are denominated 
* Criminal Lunatics.’ ” 


Lorp BERNERS corroborated the state- 
ment made by the noble Earl, and made a 
few observations which were very indis- 
tictly heard. 

The Hart of DERBY said, that he was 
sure that his noble Friend who had intro- 
duced the subject with as much ability as 
good feeling, had no necessity for making 
any apology to their Lordships for direct- 
ing their attention to a matter which was 
one of deep and great importance, and one 
which the noble Earl was peculiarly qnali- 
fied to bring under their notice. The noble 
Earl had for the last twenty years devoted 
his unremitting and humane attention to 
this subject, as he had also directed his at- 
tention to almost every other form of human 
misery and suffering, even of the most re- 

ulsive character, and had with the most 
audable of Christian motives given up his 
time, talents, and means to the alleviation 
of these distresses and misery. He trust- 
ed that neither himself nor ary of their 
Lordships could be supposed to undervalue 
the immense improvements which had been 
introduced by the altered system adopted 
in the treatment of lunatics generally. He 
believed that, within the last few years, no 
greater improvement had taken place in 
any branch of science, at least in that par- 
ticular branch devoted to the alleviation of 
suffering humanity, than that which dealt 
with the case of persons afflicted with men- 
tal disease. He was of opinion, moreover, 
that, as science had advanced, not only the 
sufferings of the people so unhappily affliet- 
ed had been most materially diminished, 
but that there had also been great and es- 
sential advantages gained in the “ao 
tionate number of patients cured. He felt 
certain, therefore, that neither upon his 
part nor upon that of their Lordships eould 
there be any desire to interfere in the 
smallest degree with that most humane 
and beneficial alteration which had been 
made in the treatment of lunatics. He 
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at a loss exactly to trace the connection 
which his noble Friend appeared to find 
between the existence of that treatment so 
generally adopted in all well-managed lu- 
natic asylums in this eountry, with the pe- 
euliar Motion which the noble Ear! had 
brought under the consideration of their 
Lordships. His noble Friend had advert- 
ed, but very briefly, to that which was, in- 
deed, an anomaly in expression, and al- 
most a contradiction in terms—the familiar 
expression ** criminal lunatics.” The word 
** criminal’’ implied a knowledge of guilt, 
er the word ‘‘ lunatic’’ the absence of the 
nowledge and the power of distinguishin 

between good and evil; and it was cavealide 
a contradiction in terms to say that a man 
could at the same time be a “ criminal,” 
that was, responsible for his actions, and 
also a ‘‘lunatic,’’ that was, a man irre- 
sponsible for his actions, and incapable of 
distinguishing between good and evil. He 
confessed, therefore, that he felt some diffi- 
wey in drawing the line which the noble 
Earl seemed disposed to draw between 
** criminal lunatics” and “ lunaties” of a 
different description. If the noble Earl 
were to carry into effect his principle, he 
would find it necessary to extend it much 
further, and apply the same principle which 
he sought to apply to the criminal lunatic, 
to all who were violent or dangerous luna- 
tics. For the only difference between them 
was this, that one of them was in that state 
of mind in which he had actnally commit- 
ted that act which, in a sane condition of 
mind, would render him liable to punish- 
ment; while the other was in the same 
condition of mind, but had not as yet com- 
mitted that which at the same time would 
render him subject to a criminal 

tion. He was far from saying that the 
existing law with respect to criminal luna- 
tics—to adopt the familiar expression—was 
in a satisfactory position. He was at a 
loss to understand upon what principle the 
law had been framed with respect to the 
two classes of criminal lunatics. The 39 & 
40 Geo. III. applied to persons who had 
actually been found not guilty of the offence 
with which they had been charged, upon the 
ground of and comprising not only 
felonious offences, but also misdemeanours, 


which were similarly dealt with under 
the 3 & 4 Vict., which also dealt with 
those who had not been brought to trial; 
but who, upon investigation, and after 
committal, had been found to be lunatic, 





and were not consequently brought to trial 








or sent before a jury, and were, by the 
authority of two magistrates and two 
medical officers, transferred to a county or 
district. lunatic asylum. He confessed, 
that with respect to these two classes of 
» he was unable to account for the 
vistinetion which prevailed in the mode in 
which they were treated. There was, he 
believed, in England at this moment be- 
tween 450 and 470 of all descriptions of 
criminal lunatics; of which number about 
100 were maintained in the two wings of 
Bethlehem Hospital, which were specially 
built for the reception of criminal lunatics, 
and it was at the expense of the country 
that they were maintained. As a general 
rule, he believed that of all those guilty of 
offences, and who were acquitted upon the 
ground of insanity, the practice had been 
to transfer to ehem Hospital the most 
violent and most dangerous characters. 
The consequence had been, that there had 
been assigned a se asylum in the 
neighbourhood of Salisbury, where the 
tients or prisoners, just as the noble 
Lord chose to call them, were maintained 
and kept at the expense of the Govern- 
ment, though the asylum itself was a 
rivate one. It appeared that in the 
Bethlehem Asylum the cost of the main- 
tenance of lunatics per head per annum 
was 34l., and in that at Fisherton, near 
Salisbury, it was 30/1. per head per 
annum. There remained somewhere be- 
tween 250 and 300 other lunatics under 
precisely the same circumstances and of 
recisely the same class, but who were 
Vistributed through the different asylums 
and prisons of the kingdom; and because 
they were so distributed, the expense of 
their maintenance fell, not upon the public 
at large, but upon the different parishes or 
unions from which the lunatics came. 
Clearly there could be no ground for that 
distinction; and he was of opinion that 
the custody of criminal lunatics was not a 
charge which ought to be thrown on the 
county, but was one which ought to be 
borne by the country at large, seeing the 
object was one of national importance, in 
which all classes and all denominations 
without exception were concerned, inas- 
much as all might be alike subject to the 
same unhappy casualty. He did not, 
therefore, say that the existing law did 
not stand in need of some amendment. 
He repeated, that he thought the expense 
of maintaining criminal lunatics was one 
which ought to fall on’ the public funds. 
But then the House must take into 
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consideration how difficult it was to stop 
there, and to draw a line of distinetion 
between criminal lunatics and dangerous 
lunaties. In fact, there was no other dis- 
tinction between them except that the one 
had actually committed an offence, and 
the other might commit one; consequently 
they stood in precisely the same position. 
The case to which his noble Friend had 
alluded, where a person was confined for 
the space of ten years, was probably that 
of a dangerous lunatic, of a person who 
had exhibited dangerous propensities, and 
who, perhaps, had been in the care of 
persons of- moderate means; for their 
Lordships would know that in the minds 
of the common people an exceeding] 

strong disinclination existed against . 
ing to a lunatic asylum any of their rela- 
tives who might become afflicted with 
insanity, and that, rather than do an act 
which was so repugnant to their feelings, 
they would undergo the most grievous 
hardships to maintain their insane relations 
under their own eye in preference to send- 
ing them to a lunatic asylum, where they 
had a notion—though a mistaken one— 
that they would not be well cared for. 
Then his noble Friend said the association 
of those criminal lunatics—whose lunacy 
might have been induced by the depravity 
of their previous habits, and the debauched 
lives they had led—with persons labouring 
under mental though harmless delusions, 
was an injury and an evil to both par- 
ties, but particularly to the harmless pa- 
tients. But he (the Earl of Derby) would 
ask where was the county or district 
lunatic asylum in which those two classes 
were so mixed up together? If there 
were any such cases, then he could only 
say that such a practice was — to 
all the rules and regulations laid down 
for the management of those establish- 
ments. He believed the practice was not 
to draw a distinction between the erimi- 
nal lunatic and the violent lunatic, but to 
effect that which ought to be effected— 
the separation between the dangerous la- 
natic and the lunatic who was not — 
ous, but was labouring only under harmless 
delusion. Some few years ago he had 
visited the lunatic asylum in Lancaster, 
and he was struck with the exceeding 
order, regularity, and admirable manage- 
ment which prevailed there. The great 
majority of the unfortunate inmates were 
engaged in the industrial occupations of 
the house; some working in the ri 
others performing all the menial in 
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the sero and all and 
usefu . Undoubtedly it was 
n “4 nr go a distinetion between 
those who could be so trusted in the per- 
formance of those duties, and those who 
could not; but, as he said before, the diffi- 
culty was to draw a line of distinction be- 
tween criminal aad dangerous lunatics. 
Then, with re, to the question of ex- 
pense, his noble Friend said he moved for 
this Address to the Queen because he saw 
all the difficulties in the way of legislating 
on the subject. But he (the Earl of Derby) 
knew if he were to bring in a Bill in this 
House for the purpose of carrying out the 
views of his noble Friend, it would be con- 
sidered an infringement of the privileges 
of the House of Commons, because it would 
involve the expenditure of a considerable 
sum of money for the building of a State 
Asylum— 

The Eart of SHAFTESBURY said, 
the terms of his Motion were, that Her 
Majesty should be pleased to take into 
Her consideration the expediency of estab- 
lishing a State Asylum. 

The Eart of DERBY: Well, to con- 
sider the expediency—but he said, unless 
they had fully considered all the conse- 
quences to which the distinction for which 
his noble Friend contended would neces- 
sarily lead, and all the expenses to which 
they were about to subject the country— 
while he quite agreed with him that it was 
expedient and desirable to amend the law 
relating to the custody and maintenance of 
lunatics—a subject which he would assure 
the House should not be lost sight of by 
Her Majesty’s Government—he thought 
it would not be desirable to pledge their 
Lordships to address the Crown with re- 
ference to an alteration of the existing 
law, and that, after all, not of a material 

int. The expense of building Bethlehem 

ospital—or rather the two wings of that 
structure which are assigned to the resi- 
dence of criminal lunatics—must have been 
very large. The annual cost of the main- 
tenance of patients, there was, he thought, 
341. a head, and at Fisherton . 8 
head; while in the various lunatic asylums 
throughout the country, the average annual 
cost was about 26/. a head. Their Lord- 
ships had also to consider that the e 
of building such an establishment as his 
noble Friend contemplated, to say the least 
would probably exceed 50,0002, and per- 
haps would be nearer 100,0007. Besides, 
he (the Earl of Derby) did not see why in 
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the different county lunatic 

same distinction and discipline might not 

be effected and preserved as that which 

his noble Friend had in re 
would 
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posed State Asylum. But his noble F 

said the adoption of that principle 
necessarily lead to ulterior operations and 
further legislative measures, which would 
require = consideration. Then he (the 
Earl of Derby) said it would be better to 
consider what amendments might be made 
in the existing law before their Lordshi 
pledged themselves to an Address to 
Crown, simply with the view of building a 
State Asylum for the reception of criminal 
lunatics, for the regulation and manage- 
ment of which. it would prone be neces- 
sary to legislate. The whole of this ques- 
tion, though it had not been fully con- 
sidered by a former Government, was one 
that should be taken into deliberate con- 
sideration by the present Government, 
though rather with the view of dealing 
with the existing law as a whole than any 
single portion of it, which his noble Friend 
opposite had with such ability and good 
Ps ent brought under the consideration 
of the House; and with that assurance on 
the part of the Government, that the ques- 
tion should not be lost sight of, he hoped 
his noble Friend (the Earl of Shaftesbury) 
would be satisfied. 

Lorp CRANWORTH said, probably on 
the assurance given by the noble Earl who 
had just sat down, that this subject would 
speedily engage the attention of the Go- 
vernment, his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury) would not now object to with- 
draw his Motion. He (Lord Cranworth) 
rejoiced to hear that the noble Earl at the 
head of the Government was ready to enter 
upon the consideration of this subject, and 
that it was his opinion that the whole bear- 
ing of this question should be looked into. 
His noble Friend (the Earl of Shaftesbury) 
stated some doubts, in which he (Lord 
Cranworth) entirely icipated, whether 
the whole law with referenee to the plea of 
insanity was not framed a on an 
erroneous — It had | said in 
the course of discussion, that it was too 
much the habit of the Judges, in cases 
where the plea of insanity was set up, to 
cast all responsibility from themselves on 
the jury; and for the juries, on the other 
hand, to yield at once to that plea to 
avoid a result which was painful to their 
feelings. Having, whilst he had the ho- 
nour to occupy @ seat on the Common 
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Law Bench, been concerned in adminis- 
tering the Criminal Law for a consider- 
able time, he (Lord Cranworth) might be 
supposed to speak with some prejudice on 
this subject; but he believed his noble 
Friend was wrong in — there was the 
least bias in the minds of the Judges on 
this question in the direction in which he 
them tolean. On the contrary, he 

(Lord Cranworth) knew there was a desire 
prevalent among the Judges to stand be- 
tween the jury and their inclinations in 
cases where they thought they saw any at- 
tempt to shrink from responsibility. He did 
not hesitate to say that the question ‘‘sane 
or insane” was not a question safely to be 
committed to the determination of the jury 
which had to try whether a person was 
guilty or not guilty of the offence charged. 
e had known cases within his experience 
where there had not been the semblance or 
the least ground of insanity, but in which 
juries had given a verdict of ‘‘ Not guilty, 
on the ground of insanity.’’ What, then, 
was to be done? Suppose a man had 
committed murder, or that which would be 
murder in the case of a sane person, and it 
was suspected he was insane; what was the 
course to be pursued? It might perhaps 
be idle for him to hazard at the present 
moment an opinion as to what alteration 
should be made in the law upon this sub- 
ject; but he (Lord Cranworth) thought that 
the question as to the lunacy of a criminal 
when on trial for killing another under such 
circumstances as would amount to murder 
if he were not insane, ought not to be 
left to the jury by whom the. general 
eharge is tried; the man ought to be found 
ilty, and the question of insanity should 
Gi the foundation for an inquiry by another 
tribunal, which might be presumed not to 
be acting exactly under the influence of 
the same feelings as that jury. What that 
tribunal should be, or of whom it should be 
constituted, he did not pretend to have con- 
sidered; but that it should not be fully the 
same jury wasa matter of which he had no 
doubt whatever. The privilege which waa 
iven them of deciding in such cases, he 
red, led them into the continual violation 
of their oaths, and to the escape of persons 
who had perpetrated serious crimes from 
the punishment which the law attached to 
their commission. With regard to the ne- 


cessity for something like the distinction 
— by his noble Friend (the Earl of 
haftesbury), he (Lord Cranworth) thought 
there was not altogether a distinction in 
Lord Cranworth 
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genus between violent criminal lunatics and 
i violent lunatics, but he — ed that 

feeling among ordinary lunatics that 
they were mixed up with those whom 
they considered criminals, had often an 
injurious tendency on the inmates of an 
asylum where the association was permit- 
ted. The noble Earl at the head of the 
Government had obj to the striet ac- 
curacy of the term ‘“ criminal lunatics,”’ 
as employed by his noble Friend, and said 
he should like to know how many persons 
so designated were criminals, and how 
many were lunatics. He (Lord Cranworth) 
believed the error too often committed was 
in adding the word “lunatic,” and not in 
adding the word ‘* criminal.” 

The Eart of SHAFTESBURY briefly 
replied. He was understood to defend the 
use of the expression ‘‘ criminal lunatics,” 
as signifying a class of lunatics who were 
not strangers to crime, but were distin- 
guished from others by their cunning and 
dexterity. He expressed the gratifica- 
tion he had experienced from the manner 
in which the Motion had been received by 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment; and, with the permission of the 
House, begged to withdraw it. 

Motion, by leave of the House, with- 
drawn. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 18, 1852. 


Mixvres.] New Memser Sworn.—For Kil- 
dare, William Henry Ford Cogan, Esq. 
Pusuic Bus.—1° Property Qualification. 


OUTRAGE ON A BRITISH SUBJECT AT 
LEGHORN, 

CotoneL. RAWDON wished to call the 
attention of the Government to a matter of 
ssme importance. He had seen a letter, 
dated from Florence, on the llth of this 
month, in which it was stated that a British 
officer, in the full uniform of the Royal 
Marines, had been eut down in the streets 
of Leghorn by the Austrian authorities. 
He wished to know whether Her Majesty's 
Government had received any information 
on the subject of this transaction, and, if 
so, whether any measures had been taken 
to obtain redress ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: I believe it to be quite incorreet 
that a British officer, in the uniform of 
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the Royal Marines, has been cut down, as 
stated, at Leghorn. But information has 
reached the Government to the effect, that 
a petty officer of Marines, being on shore 
on leave of absence from his ship, has been 
maltreated by the Tuscan Customs police 
at Leghorn; that, in consequence, the com- 
mander of the vessel, the Firebrand, Cap- 
tain Codd, communicated with Mr. Scarlett, 
our Secretary of Legation at Florence, be- 
tween whom and the Tuscan Minister much 
correspondence had taken place; and that 
the result was, that the head of the police, 
who, it appears, was involved in the trans- 
action, has been imprisoned for eight days. 
That is the substance of all the information 
that Her Majesty’s Government has re- 
ceived upon the subject. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I should 
wish to put to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer a question 
on a subject which may be said to be in 
some respects similar to the matter that 
has just been mentioned. It may be in 
the recollection of the House that some 
time ago an outrage of a very aggravated 
character—an outrage which would have 
been unmanly under any circumstances, 
but which, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, might be said to be 
cowardly—was committed on an unarmed 
British subject at Florence, by an armed 
officer of the Austrian service, who was 
marching at the head of his regiment, 
That outrage was made the subject of an 
inquiry in this House; and the noble Lord 
who was then at the head of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government stated that communica- 
tions having reference to the officer were 
going on at the time, and he did not hesi- 
tate to express it as his opinion, that re- 
paration was unquestionably due on the 
yart of the Austrian Government to Mr. 

ather, the English gentleman who had 
been so shamefully outraged. Now, I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman if 
he is aware whether the Austrian Govern- 
ment have inflicted any punishment on the 
officer who so grossly misconducted him- 
self, and whether any kind of reparation 
has been made by the Austrian Govern- 
ment to Mr. Mather ? 

The CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: As the noble Lord the Member 
for Tiverton has not given me notiee of his 
intention to ask me any question on this 
subject, I must be pardoned if I cannot 
immediately give him an answer upon this 
particular point. But, Sir, although the 
noble has not given notice of the 
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uestion, I am in a position to assure the 
ouse that Her Majesty’s Government 
have insisted on the Tuscan Government 
iving reparation to Mr. Mather; for the 
uscan Government, being an independent 
Government, is not in. an condition to avail 
itself of the excuse in the case of an out- 
rage of this kind, that it was committed 
by the Austrian authorities; and we have, 
therefore insisted upon reparation from the 
Tuscan Government. ith regard to the 
correspondence between the British Go- 
vernment and the Government of Austria 
on the subject, I believe—though I could 
have spoken with more certainty had notice 
been given—I believe I may say that it 
has terminated, or is approaching to a 
speedy termination, and that the result will 
most probably be satisfactory to the House, 
Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he 
wished to know whether the inquiry into 
this transaction that had been promised on 
the part of the Tuscan Government had 
taken place; and if so, what had been 
the result ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: I must repeat my regret that due 
notice has not been given me of these 
+questions. I will, however, be prepared 
to give all possible information on the sub- 
ject to-morrow. 


THE CUFFE-STREET SAVINGS BANK, 
DUBLIN. 

Mr. REYNOLDS said, he rose to 
move that the House resolve itself into a 
Committee, to consider the losses sustained 
by the sufferers in the late Cuffe-street 
Savings Bank, Dublin; and to make some 
arrangement for granting them a compen- 
sation. He had had the honour of placing 
Her Majesty’s late Government in a mi- 
nority twice in the same night on this sub- 
ject; but, unlike other Members who had 
done the same, he had not received Her 
Majesty’s commands to form a new Min- 
istry. A Select Committee had been ap- 
pointed to consider the losses sustained by 
the depositors in the late Cuffe-street Sa- 
vings Bank in Dublin. That Committee 
sat in 1848, 1849, and 1850, and in the 
month of August, 1850, they made a Re- 

rt favourable to the claims he advocated. 

is object in bringing forward his present 
Motion was to obtain the balance of 
34,0001. still due to the sufferers by the 
failure of this bank. When he accepted 
the sum of 30,0001., he did so as an instal- 
ment, and he gave notice then that he 





should press for the balance. He did not 
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seek this as a gift, or solicit it in the name 
of charity or benevolence, but as a right ; 
and he undertook to prove that this money 
was due from the public Exchequer to the 
unfortunate persons whom he re nted. 
The late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved that 30,0001. be voted for the do- 
itors; and, on his own showing, ad- 
mitted that if the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt had noti- 
fied the insolvency of the Cuffe-street Sa- 
vings Bank in 1838, the assets would have 
enabled them to divide 16s. 6d. in the 
one If they had closed the bank in 
845, the Report stated that there would 
have been 15s. in the pound to be divided. 
But he (Mr. Reynolds) had proved from 
the books of Mr. Higham, the Assistant 
Controller of the National Debt Office, 
that from the year 1833 to 1849 inclusive, 
the Commissioners for the Reduction of 
the National Debt had official knowledge 
that the Cuffe-street Savings Bank was 
insolvent, and that this knowledge had 
been concealed from the depositors on 
** grounds of public policy.’” Being asked 
for the meaning of this term, he said, it 
meant that if they had closed the Cuffe- 
street Savings Bank, it might have led to 
@ panic, and that a run might have taken 
lace upon all the savings banks in the 
nited Kingdom, the total balance to the 
credit of the depositors in which amounted 
to not less than 33,000,0007. The right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Ripon (Sir 
J. Graham), in the debate on this subject 
last year, repudiated altogether the repay- 
ment of the money lost by the depositors 
upon the grounds of charity. He said if 
the claim were founded in equity, the Go- 
vernment ought to pay it in full; and if it 
were not so, that none should be paid. He 
added that it was unworthy of the British 
empire to compound for 10s. in the pound 
with a parcel of paupers. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Manchester (Mr. Bright) 
said he would willingly vote for the pay- 
ment of the whole 64,0007. His right 
hon, and learned Friend (Mr. Napier) also 
supported him. The right hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman expre an opinion that 
the Commissioners were liable for the debts 
of the bank; and he believed it would be 
found that the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s opinion on that point had under- 
e no alteration. The 30,000/., or at 
east a portion of it, was paid, but not 
until the Government had sent over Mr. 
Martin to make a thorough examination of 
the accounts. After a year’s investigation 


Mr. Reynolds 
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of the books, he found that the total defal- 
cation was 64,9761. 10s. 7d.; and, when 
the unclaimed allowances and the claims 
disallowed for informality had been deduct- 
ed, there was a balance of 56,2291. 16s. 4d. 
due to the depositors, to whom there was 
paid, including about 600I., the expenses 
of the Commission, the sum of 28,7671. 
Ils. 5d., leaving a surplus of 1,2301. 8s. 
7d. in hand, Of the 1,977 depositors who 
received the grant—and he mentioned this 
to show the misery which the failure of the 
bank must have occasioned—there were 
507 whose deposits did not exceed 5i., 
306 not exceeding 101., 354 not exceeding 
201., 238 not exceeding 30/., 233 not ex- 
ceeding 501., and 294 exceeding that 
amount. About two-thirds of these poor 
persons were females—old, decrepit ser- 
vants, who had placed their savings in 
this bank as a small provision against a 
rainy day, and who were therefore placed 
in circumstances of extreme misery by the 
fraud of which they had been the vietims. 
From the report of Mr. Martin, it appeared 
that in 1830, the bank was insolvent to 
the extent of 4,4487. 10. 5d.; in 1831, 
17,8887. 13s. 5¢.; in 1832, 22,8250. 17s. 
3d.; in 1838, 35,2111. 2s. 1d.; in 1845, 
56,4151. 16s. 6d.; in 1846, 58,3411. 7s. 
11d.; in 1847, 60,8397. 6s. 5d.; and in 
1848, 64,6831. 7s. ld. It might be asked 
why they did not look to those who had 
acted as trustees and managers? He had 
a very-simple answer to that question, 
The Savings Banks were established under 
the 9th of Geo. IV., c. 92, the ninth see- 
tion of which made the trustees person- 
ally liable for their wilful neglect or fraud; 
but in 1844, when the Commissioners for 
the Reduction of the National Debt were 
aware that the Cuffe-street Bank was in- 
solvent to the extent of more than 40,0001., 
they repealed that section, and made the 
trustees only liable for the amount to which 
they would sign a guarantee. And how 
many of the trustees of this bank did | 
think had signed? Just two, for 1000. 
each. Surely, then, the Government ought 
to make good the whole of the deficiency, 
It was established by Mr. Higham’s evi- 
dence that every account from 1833 show- 
ed a deficiency, beginning with 3,6717. in 
that year, and amounting to 32,0002. in 
1847. These were not the real deficiencies, 
for Mr. Martin, the accountant sent over, 
found them to be above 60,0002. All this 
time the Commissioners of the National Debt 
were aware of this insolvency; and yet, 


when it amounted to upwards of 64, , 
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there was only 837. to’ meet it. When the 
Motion was last before the House, the whole 
of the daily papers had condemned the 
course pursued, and said that the whole 
amount ought to have been voted. Thou 

he and the hon. Member for Kerry (Mr. 
H. Herbert) had carried the Motion for a 
Committee, they had not even been allow- 
ed to name the Committee; and the Go- 


‘vernment had striven all in their power to 


obtain a less favourable report than was 
given. The case of the Cuffe-street Sav- 
ings Bank was essentially different from 
those of the Kerry and Tralee Banks. In 
the latter cases the Commissioners did not 
know of the insolvency. Toa tribunal of 
honourable and honest men he confidently 
appealed for the payment of the remaining 
instalment of the debt. 
Motion made, and Question put— 
“That this House will, upon Tuesday next, 
resolve itself into a Committee, to consider of an 
eee eee ae 
A 
patos Fi take the pe of the caeure the 
reet Savings Bank, Dublin, into Her 
Royal consideration, and to grant them a com- 
tion for their losses, and to assure Her 
yjesty that this House will make good the 
same.” 


The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, this was one of those dis- 
tressing cases with which every Member of 
the House must sympathise. No doubt a 
large number of poor persons, in Ireland, 
had suffered severely by the failure of this 
Cuffe-street Bank; and he was rather sur- 
prised that the hon. Gentleman who brought 
forward this Motion, while he was so in- 
dignant against certain branches of the 
‘Administration for their assumed negli- 
gence, had not bestowed some of his in- 
dignation on the managers of the bank, 
whose conduct had certainly been as pro- 
fligate and iniquitous as could well be ima- 
gined. The House must not allow itself 
to be wholly carried away by sympathy for 
the sufferers, without inquiring into all the 
circumstances. There were many cases 
where Savings Banks had been conducted 
with a great want of ability and honesty, 
and a very considerable loss had neces- 
sarily occurred to the depositors; but no 
one could contend that it was the duty of 
Government to come forward and offer 
compensation for the want of ability and 
want of faith with which these institutions 
had been managed. The only ground on 
which an appeal had been made to the 


House in respect to this Cuffe-street Bank 
was, that there were some peculiar circum- 
VOL, CXIX. [rnmep sentzs.] 
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stances which distinguished it from the 


: ion had — fre- 
juen i in the present Parlia- 
; se Mi had been the subject of the 
elaborate inquiry of a Committee. Were 
it viewed in a very rigid spirit, he thought 
they must arrive at the conclusion that no 
relief whatever ought to have been grant- 
ed. He did not regret that that rigid de- 
cision had not been arrived at. Instances 
would arise where it was not politic, and 
hardly possible, to come to a conclusion 
which could be supported by very severe 
principles of justice. There were certain 
appeals which, under peculiar circum- 
stances, would enter into the management 
even of pounds, shillings, and pence; and, 
although he was not bound to support, 
still he could fairly say he sympathised 
with the case, and could comprehend how, 
after a painful and elaborate discussion, 
first the Committee, and then the House, 
had sanctioned the arrangement which 
took place in 1850. But this was the real 
state of the case. The grant of 30,0000. 
was then brought ferwind the Govern- 
ment, and accepted, he believed, by the 
majority who gm it, as a settlement of 
the question. It was very possible that 
one or two Members, while voting for that 
grant, might have protested against ac- 
cepting it as a settlement of the case; but 
he insisted upon this as the proof that it 
was so offered by the Government. He 
could comprehend and sympathise with 
the arrangement thus made in 1850, and 
having carefully examined the subject, 
he could discover nothing to induce him 
to believe that the Government, under the 
circumstances, could have made a more 
considerate arrangement. The excep- 
tional circumstance which marked the case 
of the Cuffe-street Bank from other Sav- 
ings Bank failures in England and Ireland, 
no doubt arose from a certain appearance 
of negligence on the part of the Adminis- 
tration, which was alleged as the real 
cause of the loss; but he was certain that, 
were the case examined rigidly with re- 

to its merits, they could not, upon 
the conduct of the Commissioners of the 
National Debt and the Government of the 
day, found any or equitable claim for 
compensation. at being so, he might 
be asked upon what principle the 30,0002. 
had been voted. It was uot necessary to 
go into that question. He remembered 
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the temper of the House with which that 
ee, was received and sanctioned; 
it was brought forward by the Govern- 
ment, he asserted, as a settlement of the 
question; and though there might be ori- 
ginally ground for disputing the wisdom, 
justice, or expediency of making a grant 
at all, or, if it were proposed, oy mse 
a complete one-—as far as that House was 
concerned, the Vote at which it arrived 
was most certainly a settlement of the 
uestion. Believing this, and having great 
doubte, and more than doubts, whether 
with a rigid application of those principles 
of justice to which the hon. Member had 
referred, the Government would have been 
authorised in making any advance what- 
ever—treating the question as a settled 
queation—though he hoped he sympathised 
as much as any one with those who had 
suffered from the conduct of the trustees 
nnd direetors of the Cuffe-street Bank— 
he did not feel authorised to accede to the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman. Indeed, 
considering all the cireumstances of the 
ease, and the prolonged malversation that 
had occurred, the hon. Gentleman’s clients 
might consider themselves very fortunate 
to have obtained the assistance they had 
done from Parliament, He did not know 
one instance where the sufferers from 
the mismanagement of a Savings Bank 
had been so compensated. Under these 
cireumstences, it was his duty to resist 
the Motion, He did so with unaffected 
in, It would be very agreeable to 
im to consent to a proposition which 
would give an entire repayment to those 
depositors; but the House must recollect 
that a great number of them had made 
deposits in contravention of the well-known 
laws and regulations of Savings Banks. 
Therefore, they had suffered not merely by 
the mismanagement of the trustees and di- 
rectors, but they had mede deposits which 
they were perfectly aware were contrary 
to the rules of the institution. These 
cases were mentioned in the Report, in the 
schedule of rejected claims. A woman 
named Doherty, of St. Stephen’s-green, 
Dublin, had three accounts, all in fictitious 
names, altogether amounting to nearly 
3001. Her claim was consequently dis- 
ellowed. The hon, Gentleman could hardly 
say that that was an instance of suffering 
which had entirely arisen from the mis- 
management of the trustees and directors, 
There were several cases of the same kind, 
which had been disallowed: in one the 
depositor had taken out three pass-books; 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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in another, the party claimed under a will 
without having proved it, Of course, such 
eases could not be entertained. A sum 
of nearly 30,0007, had been appropriated 
amongst the depositors, and it was very 
difficult to establish the justice of that 
original Vote, He should be sorry to seem 
to oppose what any one thought just 
claim, on the part of 9 suffering class; 
but if the House established » 

after having settled a case of this kind by 
a yery liberal arrangement—if they onee 
admitted as a claim to relief the plea that 
the Government had been cognisant of the 
mismanagement of a Savings Bank, there 
would be no end to the claims that might 
be made, The Cuffe-street Savings Bank, 
instead of being a case of unp 

hardship, was remarkable for receiving 
relief, which no other sufferers had ob- 
tained, He trusted the hon. Gentleman 
would not press his Motion. The whole 
subject of Savings Banks was now under 
the consideration of Government, with the 
most anxious wish to meet the great diffi- 
culties of that very diffieult subject, and, if 
possible, to place their affairs on such a foot- 
ing as to render catastrophes like this im- 
possible in future. With regard to the vie- 
tims in the present case, remembering what 
had oecurred, he could not feel it his duty to 
sanction the views of the hon. Gentleman, 
and he must be placed in the painful posi- 
tion of opposing the Motion. 

Mz. H. HERBERT eould have wished 
the subject not to be again discussed on the 
present occasion. Considering the impossi- 
bility of the right hon. Chaneellor of the 
Exchequer having yet devoted his atten- 
tiou to it, it was to be regretted that the 
hon. Member for the city of Dublin had 
now brought it forward. He (Mr. H. 
Herbert) had been the original mover of 
this question, for the appointment of a 
Committee, and not the hon. Member for 
the city of Dublin, as he had stated. He 
(Mr. H. Herbert) contended that this was 
not merely an Irish question, It was one 
equally affecting England, as there had 
been as many failures of Savings Banks in 
this country as in Ireland. ‘He admitted 
that if the trustees had done their duty, no 
loss would have been incurred; but it 
should be remembered that in 1844, up to 
which time they were legally responsible 
to the depositors, the Legislature had step- 
ped in and relieved them from that respon- 
sibility. The consequence was, when the 
failures occurred, the depositors had neither 
the responsibility of the trustees nor the 
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Government. In the failure of a private 
bank, the creditors could come on the pri- 
yate resources of the banker; and why 
should not the depositors in Savings Banks 
have some such security? I¢ hed been 
thought r, by reason of the great 
sums now deposited in Savings Banks, 
to relieve the trustees from their re- 
ibility ; but surely some substitute 
should have been provided, It was said 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chaneel- 
lor of the Exchequer, that this was the 
only ease Meg ine Me an hom 
compensa’ e Legislature, But in 
the eas of dic Saou Bills’ frauds in 
1844, where the sufferers were rich mer- 
chants, compensation had been provided; 
and surely the poor depositors in Savings 
Banks, who had suffered, had as good a 
claim, He rejoiced to hear that the whole 
uestion was under the consideration of the 
rarer After that pledge was ful- 
filled, he should bring forward a Motion on 
the subject. Till then he would recommend 
that the Motion of the hon. Member for the 
city of Dublin should be withdrawn. If 
the hon. Member divided, he (Mr. H, Her- 
bert) should support the Motion, being an 
advocate for a full measure of justice. 

Mr. NAPIER, would also strongly re- 
commend the hon. Member for the city of 
Dublin to withdraw the Motion, at the same 
time he was bound to say a few words in 
explanation of the opinions he had formerly 
expressed on the question, He still retain- 
ed those opinions, and had formed them 
in consequence of the admissions in the 
Report that the Commissioners for the Re- 
duction of the National Debt had greatly 
neglected their duty in not exercising the 

wers with which they were entrusted, 

© question was of more importance 
to the community than that of Savings 
Banks, and he rejoiced to know that his 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was about to direct his atten- 
tion to the subject. He hoped—indeed he 
had reason to believe—that ements 
were in contemplation for st ose in- 
stitutions on a ae which would give that 


comity to depositors to which they were | pleas 


entitl Under these cireumstances he 
recommended the hon, Gentleman not to 
press his Motion to a division. 

Mr, HUME said, the evil arose in con- 
sequenee of the fault of the public officers, 
whose duty it was to ascertain the sol- 
veney of the bank. The depositors in the 
Cuffe-street Savings’ Bank had lodged their 
money with as much confidence in its safety 
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as if they had it in the Exche- 
quer chest. He believed that the Govern. 
ment was liable to make good those losses; 


but he put it to the hon, Gentleman the 
Member for the city of Dublin, whether, 
after the deelaration of the right hon, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he would 
press his Motion to a division, as he did 
not think he would gain anything by tak- 
ing 80 ene & course, 

im HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, that 
the Commissioners for the Reduction of 
the National Debt permitted the Cuffe- 
street Savings Bank to go in long after 
its affairs had become insolvent. In his 
opinion, the House was bound to find the 
remaining 34,000I., because, as the Legis- 
lature had stepped in, and taken away the 
responsibility of the trustees, it was only 
ust and fair that it should make good the 

caused by the ignorance and mis- 
conduct of public officers, Put Savings 
Senne see Vy care of the Lomplener 
eneral, or of some responsi 
and these malversations phe os lnaee 
occur. He should vote for the Motion if 
it went to a division. 

Mr. SCULLY did not think the Motion 
could with justice be resisted, for the Re- 
port of 1850 showed the Cuffe-street Bank 
to be wholly distinct from every other Sav- 
ings Bank in the United Kingdom. The 
fact of the House of Commons having 
sanctioned the vote of 30,0001, two years 
ago, was an admission of the yaw that 
the depositors ought to be fully compen- 
sated. He believed that the depositors in 
this bank had suffered very severely from 
its i , and that the fault lay with 
the pu Fe officers, who had neg their 
duty, Should the right hon. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer give a promise to the 
hon, Member for the City of Dublin that 
he would consider the case of the Cuffe- 
street Bank, se, when the general 

uestion should come before the House, he 
(Mr, Scully) would advise the hon. Member 
to withdraw his Motion; but to press it in 
the absense of such a promise. 

Mr. GROGAN had heard with great 
ure the announcement made by the 
right hon, Chaneellor of the Exchequer 
that the whole question of Savings Banks 
was to be fully considered; but the mn 
hon, Gentleman’s statement, to the t 
that he considered this qoastion finall 
settled by the grant of 30,0001, pai 
and disappointed him. A Committee, 

isti the leading financiers of that 
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consider this subject, and the result was that 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
posed a vote of 30,0000. for the mitigation 
of the injuries suffered by the depositors 
in the Cuffe-street Savings Bank. Now, 
if the guardian of the publie purse, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, found the 
case so strong as to induce him to make 
that proposition, on what ground could the 
remaining 10s. in the pound be withheld ? 
He admitted that the moment chosen for 
bringing forward the question was prema- 
ture; but that did not alter the justice of 
the case, and he wished to be understood 
that he was not advocating the claims of 
those depositors who had violated the Act 
of Parliament. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, in this case 
the public had been placed in a most un- 
fortunate and anomalous position, for if 
the principle were laid down that these 
losses should be paid out of the public 
taxes, every other Savings Bank would 
have an equal claim. He trusted the 
right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would take into consideration the propriety 
of making an alteration in the existing 
law so as to afford protection to the public 
as well as to the depositors. 

Mr. REYNOLDS, in reply, said, he 
must decline to respond to the appeal made 
to him to withdraw the Motion, after the 
declaration of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
these depositors were fortunate in getting 
so much as they did, and had made a most 
capital bargain. Were the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to promise, without pledging himself 
to any particular decision, that when the 
whole question of Savings Banks was in- 
vestigated, the particular case of the Cuffe- 
street Savings Bank wouid also be con- 
sidered, he would, in that case, withdraw 
the Motion for the present. He had been 
asked privately why he did not bring for- 
ward this subject last year. His answer 
was, the Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption 
Bill stood in the way. Until the dogdays 
almost there was hardly a single night in 
which he had not some quarrel with Her 
Majesty’s Ministers about that Bill, and 
from the cat-and-dog life he then led with 
them, they were, of course, anything but 
disposed to go out of their way to accom- 
modate him with reference to this or any 
other subject. But now the case was 


altered, because he found upon the Minis- 
terial benches opposite no fewer than seven 
hon. Gentlemen who voted with him in 
1850, including the noble Lord the Mem- 


Mr. Grogan 
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ber for Tyrone (Lord C. Hamilton), the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for Portarlington (Colonel Dunne), and the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. Napier); 
and, therefore, he _—— ~ a favoura 
opportunity to bring the subject again be- 
tive the Fins. He regretted that the 
eloquence of the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland had had so 
little effect upon the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
had hoped he would have taken counsel of 
his Irish advisers on this subject, for they 
knew its merits well, and could give him 
good advice upon it. He begged to say 
that he had no anxiety to call for a divi- 
sion on this occasion, provided he had 
something like a reasonable ground to 
hope that, when the whole question of 
Savings Banks came to be considered, 
this subject would be taken into considera- 
tion at the same time; but, unless. this 
assurance were given him, he must divide 
now. 

House divided :—Ayes 40; Noes 169: 
Majority 129. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT PARTNER- 
SHIPS. 

Mr. SLANEY, after presenting two 
petitions in favour of Industrial and Provi- 
dent Partnerships, proceeded to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to legalise the 
formation of such partnerships. He said 
that the discussion which had just taken 
place was not a bad introduction to the 
Motion of which he had given notice, show- 
ing, as it did, how difficult it was for the 
humbler classes of society in this country 
to find a safe mode of investing their scanty 
savings. His attention had been devoted 
to the subject for many years. So far back 
as 1830 he obtained a Committee of the 
House to consider the means of lessening 
the evils arising from the fluctuation of em- 
ployment in manufacturing districts. On 
that Committee he had the able assistance 
of the late Lord Spencer, and the Report 
which the Committee afterwards presented 
to the House stated the difficulties under 
which the working classes laboured with 
respect to their investments, and pointed’ 
out certain remedies for the purpose of re- 
moving those difficulties. In 1840 it was 
his good fortune to obtain another Commit- 
tee on the evils affecting the humble classes 
in large towns; and it was his lot, in con- 
nexion with that inquiry, to meet with many’ 
intelligent operatives in different parts of 
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the Kingdom, who all e their ear- 
nest desire that facilities should be given to 
them to make investments of their savings. 
In 1850 he was fortunate enough to obtain 
a Committee to investigate the legal ob- 
stacles which stood in the way of invest- 
ments of the middle and humbler classes, 
and those obstacles were clearly pointed 
out in the Report of that Committee. Last 
year a Committee sat upon the Law of 
Partnership, and the obstacles which that 
law placed in the way of these humble par- 
ties, and they reiterated the recommenda- 
tions stated in the first report, that those 
obstacles ought to be removed which pre- 
vented the advantageous employment of 
smali sayings. The main principle which 
affected the welfare of the wages of the 
people, was simple and clear. It was too 
often neglected, but was of the first conse- 
quence to be understood. Their wages 
must depend upon the proportion of the 
supply to the demand, and the amount of 
capital employed. The legal obstacles which 
stood in the way of the accumulation of ca- 
pital, and of the use of that capital in the 
demand for labour, were extremely great. 
When these parties joined together their 
capital and industry, if one single person 
took hold of the partnership property, 
there was no tribunal before which he could 
be brought to answer for his misdeeds; 
there was no mode in which they could sue 
or be sued. What they asked was this: 
the enactment of a simple law, enabling 
them to invest in directors of their own 
choice their own ace and the estab- 
lishment of a simple tribunal for the settle- 
ment of those disputes. They did not ask 
for unlimited liability, but simply that the 
provisions of the Friendly Societies Act 
(13 & 14 Vict., c. 115) should be extended 
to them. 


Mr. WALPOLE said, that on the part 
of the Government he should not offer an 
objection to the introduction of the Bill, 
the details of which could be discussed on 
a future occasion. 


Leave given; Bill ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Slaney, Mr. Sotheron, and Mr. 
Tufnell. 


BORNEO—SIR JAMES BROOKE. 


Mr. HUME moved— 
“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased to 
ive directions that there be laid before this 
jouse, a Copy of Letter from Mr. Robert Burns 
to Viscount Palmerston, dated Singapore, 28th 
day of June, 1851, with its Inclosures, complain- 
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ing of the obstructions and discouragements he 


Consul 
commerialprocedioge in that cour; together 
i in that country ; 

with Copy of any Answers thereto.” 

Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND said, the 
hon. Gentleman a few nights ago ‘had 
given notice of a Motion similar to the 
present, but that Motion contained a state- 
ment that was not the fact. The same 
operation was performed by the hon, Gen- 
tleman several times last year. He kept 
continual Motions on the paper relating to 
the conduct of Sir James Brooke; and, 
upon the same principle, he (Mr. H. Drum- 
mond) sup , that calumny, like flattery, 
should be laid on thick enough, so that 
some of it at last might stick, the hon. 
Member had coutrived to keep that gen- 
tleman’s name before the House until the 
end of the Session. The hon. Gentleman 
had had the kindness and urbanity to 
write him a private letter to beg him to 
take the earliest opportunity, when this 
subject came before the House, to make 
some amende respecting some observations 
which he (Mr. H. Drummond) had made 
as applied to a Mr. Miles last year. He 
(Mr. H. Drummond) replied to the hon. 
Gentleman in general terms that he would 
not do in private that justice to Mr. Miles 
which the hon. Gentleman had requested 
him to do, but he would do that justice to 
Mr. Miles in his place in that House whenever 
an opportunity occurred. Repeatedly had he 
sought that opportunity, but never had he 
been able to get one; and he was not now 
going to apologise for, or extenuate, or deny 
one word he had said last year; on the 
contrary, he only insinuated last year that 
which now he was going to assert positively, 
that this Miles was a runaway convict. 
The hon. Gentleman had himself not clean 
hands with respect to this Miles, for he had 
published in the papers read in this House 
a letter from this Miles, which he (Mr. 
Drummond) had shown to be a forgery. 
He proved it to be a fi from the 
handwriting of that gentleman—a gentle- 
man he would not call him—of that man, 
and that he could neither spell nor write. 
Nevertheless, that false testimony the hon. 
Gentleman made use of, and never had 
he explained either to Sir James Brooke 
or to that House why he brought for- 
ward that false testimony. He (ir. H. 
Drummond) had asserted that Miles, 
upon whose information the hon. Gentle- 
man relied, was a runaway convict. He 
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ifisinuated it before; he now said it, and 
he said that Miles was worse—that 
was a thoroughly worthless fellow, and he 
would now to prove what he had 
stated. He had an affidavit by a Mr. 
Henry Adams, which was as follows: — 


** Western Australia, Perth, Oct. 10, 1851. 
“I, Henry Adams, late of Adelaide, in the pro- 
vince of South Australia, but now of the colony 
of Western Australia, master mariner, master 
and owner of the schooner Unknown, solemtily 
declare as follows :—That is to say, that I was in 
the police foree in the province of South Aus- 
tralia for about fifteen months ; that a person who 

by the name of Peter Loyd kept a house 

of ill fame called the Scotch Thistle ; that the 
police force always had their éyes on the said 
Peter Loyd, as he was considered a very bad cha- 
racter, and that the Seoteh Thistle was fre- 
quently searched by the police for stolen goods, 
for persons suspected of robberies; that I 
saw aman called William Miller accuse the said 
Peter Loyd openly upon a racecourse in South 
Australia of having picked his pocket, when seve- 
ral bystanders declared they had seen the theft 
committed by the said Peter Loyd, and when I 
saw the said Peter Loyd return the said William 
Miller the sum of 38., being the amount alleged 
to have been stolen from him on that occasion by 
the said Peter Loyd; that the stores of Messrs. 
Murray and Gregg, of Adelaide, were robbed, and 
that there was very strong ground for suspecting 
the robbery had been committed by the said Peter 
Loyd and a man named — Ring ; that areward was 
offered by the local Government for their appre- 
hension, and the police were sent in search of 
them, but were unable to arrest them, as they 
tode to Cape Jervis, and succeeded in getting on 
board a vessel shortly before the arrival of the 
police in pursuit; that I knew him, Peter Loyd, 
well during his residence in Adelaide, and that he 
there lived with a woman who passed as his wife, 

d who escaped with him from Cape Jervis; that 
T heard this woman state that he, Peter Loyd, 
Was a rundway convict: that I did not again see 
the said Peter Loyd, until the year 1844, when 
he arrived at Freemantle, in the said colony of 
West Australia, as owner of the Buffalo, from 
Singapore, and passed under the name of William 
Henry Miles ; that I at once recognised him, and 
sould not be mistaken as to his identity; that I 
then heard he was about to be married to a 

of a Mr, Wickstead, who kept a public- 

house at Freemantle, and that I conceived it to be 
miy duty to, and I accordingly did, communicate 
to Mr. Wickstead what I knew of the said Peter 
Loyd or William Henry Miles, and particularly 
that I had reason to believe he was then a married 
man; that I afterwards met at Singapore several 
who informed me that the woman whom I 
formerly known as the wife of the said Peter 
Loyd, or William Henry Miles, at Adelaide, and 
also Mrs; Miles, the daughtér of the said Mr. 
Wickstead, whom the said Peter Loyd, or William 
Miles, married at Freemantle aforesaid, 

had been resident at Singapore together ; 
but I did not on that occasion see the said Peter 
Loyd, or William Henry Miles, as he was then at 
Labuan, where I learned he had gone to lease or 


work a coal mine. 
(Signed) “H, E. Apaus.” 
Mr, 4. Drummond 
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“Subscribed by the abovenamed BH. E. Adamé 


he in my presence, at Perth, Western Australia, this 


Si “W. H. Macurs, J.P, 
Cotnntasionet of the Civil Court of Western 
Australia, and Chairman of the Court f 
Quarter Sessions.” 
It was upon the authority of that man that 
the hon. Gentleman brought forward all 
his charges against Sir James Brooke last 
year; and that was the man whom the hon. 
Gentleman called upon him, on the authority 
of a respectable London merchant, to do 
justice to. The respectable London mer- 
chant stood godfather for the respectability 
of Peter Loyd, a pattner in his veracity 
and in his respectability. Would the hon. 
Gentleman be so good as to tell the House 
who was that r ble English mer-. 
chant? Respectable!—yés, perhaps he 
kept a ig. 
R. it ME hoped the hon. Gentlerian 
who had just spoken would tell the House 
where he had got the document from which 
he had just read. For himself, he would say 
that he did not believe a word of the alle- 
gations contained in it. He had stated to 
the hon. Gentleman, that as he had in his 
place calumniated Mr. Miles, he thought 
it was an act of justice to explain it, and 
he asked the hon. Gentleman whether he 
a seen a roceedings that had taken 
ace in the Court of Singapore against 
the Singapore Free Press Be a libel, in 
consequence of the statement mentioned 
by the hon. Gentleman. Mr. Miles’s let- 
ter was given to hii by 4 tisrchant on 
whose authority he relied, and he published 
it on that authority—the authority of 
respectable English merchant in this cout- 
tty. The hon. Gentleman had on a formiér 
occasion produced a document, and said 
that Mr. Miles could not write. The let- 
ter, certainly, was badly spelt; and, if that 
was a type of what that individual could 
write, he should say it was not very cre- 
ditable. But how did that letter get into 
the possession of the hon. Gentleman? 
Was it stolen when the troops made the 
attack which had before been referred to, 
at the suggestion of Sir James Brooke ? 
and did that hon. Gentleman know that 
Mr. Miles had brought an action in the 
Court of Singapore against Sir James 
Brooke or his agent? In the opinion of 
the Judge at Singapore, the real libeller 
was the hon. Member for West. Surrey. 
As to Sir James Brooke, his conduct had 
continued as monstrous as it had begun. 
Before any satisfaction had been made for 
his previous excesses, Sir Jamés Brooke, 
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6n the 31st of July, had an ambush laid 
for 4,000 persons, whom, in order to 
create @ pretext for plundering them, he 
chose to call pirates, whereas they were 
not pirates, nor anything of the sort: they 
were Dyaks. If there were jag pirates, 
they are Malays. Of those 4,000 persons, 
were barbarously slaughtered, and 
1,500 more or less injured; for the mas- 
saere and injuries of these poor the 
Government had to pay 20,7000.; yet no 
inquiry was to be granted into this barbar- 
ous and disgraceful outrage. 
Notice taken, that forty Members were 
not nt. 
ouse counted, and forty Members not 
being present, 
The House was adjourned at Eight 
o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 19, 1852. 


Minvures.] Pusu Brt.—2* Patent Law Amend- 
ment (No. 2). 


GOMMERCIAL POLICY, 

The Douxe of NEWCASTLE, in pur- 
suance of his notice, presented « petition 
from the Directors of the Manchester Com- 
mercial Association, praying that the eoun- 
try may as speedily as possible be relieved 
from the state of anxiety and suspense 
which at present so extensively prevails 
among all classes of the population as to 
the course of Commercial Policy which Her 


Majesty’s Government to adopt ; 
and said: I should have been happy, my 
Lords, to have pursued the more usual 


eourse in regard to petitions sent up to 
your Lordships’ House, and to have pre- 
sented this petition without giving notice, 
or without even the few observations with 
which I think it now necessary to preface 
the presentation of it, had it not ha 

that in his speech on Monday last the noble 
Karl at the head of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in dealing with another petition on 
the same subject, besides amusing the 
House with various jokes at the expense of 
the petitioners who signed it, denied the 
truth of their grave assertions, and ex- 
pressed his doubts of the alarm which they 
professed to feel, and altogether impagned 
the justice of the prayer with which they 
concluded. As the noble Earl on that oe- 
casion laid t stress on the i 

of those sititoanes with regard otha oa 
ject with which they were dealing— [The 
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Earl of Dersy dissented.] I certainly un- 
derstood the noble Earl to say, that an 
auctioneer was not a competent j on 
such a subject; but whether that be so or 
not, I wish to call your Lordships’ atten- 
tion to the petition which I have now the 
honour et ate ing, and which I received 
the day after the er petition was 
sented, not indeed from Snaith, but from 
Manchester—not from an auetioneer and a 
surgeon, but from mien Whose entire lives 
have been devoted to the consideration. of 
commercial questions—men whom even the 
noble Earl must admit to be intimately ae- 
quainted with such subjects—men whom, 
as a resident and large proprietor in the 
same eounty, and as a Member of this 
House, and as Prime Minister of this cout- 
try, the noble Earl must regard with re- 
— when they come before your Lord- 
ships for the purpose of expréssifig their 

inions on any, but more especially on 

is, subject. The petition comes from 
the Manchester Commercial Association. 
And what is that Association? It is not a 
political association—it is not even, so far 
as I know, opposed in general polities to 
those of the noble Earl; but it is dom- 
posed of men who combine together for 
no other object than to promote the 
neral interests of commerce—of men 
differ on all eagrg points excepting this 
—of men who for the miost part never 
belonged, I believe, to atiy party, either 
in this or any other House of Parliament 
—and of men who never come before 
us except on questions with which they 
feel thetiselves peculiarly conversant: I 
therefore think, my Lords, that you will 
agree with me that some deéferente is due 
to them, and that, however you may be in- 
clined to dispute the competency of others 
to judge of this question, you must attach 
some itportance to theit opinions when re- 
gularly brought before you: I shall read 
their petition to your ships, a6 it is 
but short. Here the noble Duke read the 
following petition :— 


Commercial Association, by their chairman, 
‘‘ Humbly showeth—That your petitioners, be- 
ing deeply conscious of the g reece rhomang 
have accrued to the general interests coun- 
try from the adoption of a free-trade policy, feel 
ealled upon to deprecate in the strongest manner 
an eg ee een Se re 
Gnlacion ofthe lst fow years. iw 

that no return to protective duties can be perma- 





ren ee ae oe 


“Phat a state of uncertainty is at all times 
prejudicial to the operations of trade and com- 
merce. 


“ Your petitioners would, therefore, most re- 
spectfully but earnestly entreat your Lordships to 


the 
licy which Her Majesty’s Government proposes 
adopt. And your A erg will ever pray. 

** Manchester, h 10.” 


Now I hope, my Lords, that I may be 
permitted to add my humble testimony to 
the truth of these assertions, so far as my 
experience in my own county—a large 
manufacturing and agricultural county—is 
concerned. The noble Earl on a former 
occasion seemed to entertain doubts whe- 
ther any mischief or inconvenience could 
result at the present time to the agricul- 
tural part of the community, from the 
state of uncertainty in which the country 
is left regarding the question of free trade, 
because, he said, the operations of hus- 
bandry were over, and would not be re- 
sumed for some months to come. But, 
my Lords, there are other more important 
matters respecting which this suspense 
must be of the greatest possible mischief. 
It must prove mischievous, not merely 
with regard to contracts between landlord 
and tenant, but with reference to many 
other transactions ; and it leaves a doubt 
on the minds of the farmers of the country, 
which is greatly to be deprecated under 
any circumstances. I could easily show, 
my Lords, that if the agricultural interest 
be injuriously affected by this suspense, 
the manufacturing and commercial inte- 
rests are still more so, The noble Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, who is 
now sitting by the side of the noble Earl, 
must be well aware that already from vari- 
ous parts of the Continent we have received 
representations of the mischief accruing 
to them from this uncertainty existing in 
the English markets. [The Earl of 
MALMEsBURY intimated his dissent.] The 
noble Earl appears to doubt the fact; but 
I have myself seen representations from 
Austria, Naples, and Denmark, all com- 
municating the mischief which those States 
apprehend from the continuance of sus- 
pense in the operations of trade in this 
country. I may be told that countries 
like Austria and Naples, whose policy is 
80 restrictive, have no reason to complain; 
but Denmark stands on a different, and I 
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may add a higher, footing. I am_ not, 
however, looking so much to the interests 
of those countries, as I am, my Lords, to 
the interests of this country, which 
to be stagnated by the uncertainty whi 
now prevails as to the continuance of free 
trade. If I should be told, in that stereo- 
typed phrase which I have seen used in so 
many addresses to the electors of this 
country, that this is a matter of indiffer- 
ence, because you cannot t hostile 
tariffs with free imports, I sh ly with 
the undeniable font thet this ie. by no 
means an undisputed axiom; for however 
little we may have met with reciprocity in 
other times, this I can say, that there 
never was a time in the days of recipro- 
city treaties and. treaties of commerce 
when so large a relaxation of hostile tariffs 
was made as has been made during the 
revalence of the principles of free trade. 
f any inconvenience is still felt on this 
point, it does not attach to the establish- 
ment of the system of free importations 
without any guarantee for their recipro- 
city, but it has arisen from the uncer- 
tainty which has prevailed as to our per- 
severance in the system during the last 
five or six years; and it is owing to the 
course adopted by the noble Earl op- 
ite and his friends around him, and 
y certain hon. Gentlemen in the other 
House of Parliament, that this uncertainty 
has existed so long. I know that you 
may tell us—and justly and consistentl 
with your views—that the fault lies wi 
us, because we introduced the system to 
which you are hostile, and which you con- 
sider to be false, impolitic, and abortive; 
whilst we attribute it to obstinacy on the 
part of those to whom we are opposed, 
who attempt to maintain false principles of 
trade, and desire the revival of an obsolete 
and exploded system. But, my Lords, it 
is not merely as to the trade in corn that 
this uncertainty is prevalent. It prevails, 
and must continue to prevail, as to all 
other articles of commerce. I was 
to find that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies an- 
nounced the other day in his place in the 
other House of Parliament, that it was 
not his intention to proceed this Session 
with a Bill which he had introduced there, 
but before he was appointed to his present 
office—I mean a Bill for the suspension of 
the seale by which the sugar duties have 
been graduated, and that he reserves for a 
future Session that question; but, never- 
theless, there must exist great uncertainty 
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with such an understanding as this as 
to. what our policy is to be next year 
on this very important question—an un- 
certainty that must operate prejudicially 
pose ge egy le eh niece“ 
colonial merchants, and produce effeets 
that must be deplored. There is, indeed, 
one great interest in the country which I 
do hope will now proceed without any in- 
terference or uncertainty; for, although 
the right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Control did agitate the ship 
owners greatly by the speech which he made 
on the hustings at Stamford, the noble Earl 
at the head of Her Majesty’s Government 
has, with great wisdom, within the walls 
of this House, set the question at rest by 
stating broadly and explicitly on Monday 
last, he adhered to the opinion which 
he had expressed when the repeal of the 
navigation laws was under discussion, that 
when that repeal was once carried, it must 
be final and irreversible. I will not, my 
Lords, on this oceasion enter into any dis- 
cussion on the policy or impolicy of the 
corn laws. I not only retain the opinions 
unchanged which I expressed when the 
repeal of them was under consideration, 
but I have had them strongly confirmed 
by everything which has occurred since; 
but in the circumstances of the present 
time I wish to make some further observa- 
tions to your Lordships before I con- 
clude with the question which I mean to 
put to the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government. I wish most sincerely 
to avoid, in what I am going to say, any 
observations which may create, 1 won't 
say any difference of opinion— for the 
whole question is one of difference of 
opinion—but any of those feelings which 
can produce a hostile debate. I shall say 
nothing on this subject, except what bears 
upon the question with which I am about 
to conclude—I mean the question regard- 
ing the position of the Government and 
the country. . And, first of all, I beg you 
to remember, my Lords, what has already 
ensued since the repeal of the corn laws 
some five or six years ago. That measure, 
as you know, broke up a powerful Govern- 
ment; it brought into hostile array what 
was before an united party; in some in- 
stances it turned sincere friends into poli- 
tical enemies ; and it has done worse than 
this—it has rendered during five or six 
years the carrying on of a Parliamentary 
Government a matter of extreme difficulty 
in the hands of any Minister. I advert, 
my Lords, to this only to urge upon the 
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noble Earl at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government to avail himself of the great 
position which he now occupies to allow this 
uncertainty to exist no longer, and to run 
as little risk as possible of the occurrence 
of any events which may preclude the final 
settlement of this question, which is now 
easy. My Lords, in these days of Euro- 
pean change, you do not know, you cannot 
tell, in what state this country will be in 
the month of February next, although all 
is calm now. I therefore deprecate even 
for two months longer the continuance of 
uncertainty, and I deprecate still more the 
struggle which may arise out of it. I 
know that the noble Earl opposite is anx- 
ious to see it closed, I know his patriotism 
so well, that I am sure, however_it may 
be settled, he will rejoice in being’ instru- 
mental to the restoration of that tranquillity 
and repose which will attend that. settle- 
ment. It will be necessary, my Lords, to 
remove this uncertainty by a settlement of 
the question one way or other before you 
ean proceed in a satisfactory manner to 
those social questions and to those internal 
reforms which the noble Earl at the head 
of the Government, in the explanation of 
his policy, which he gave on accepting 
office, declared it to be his humble but 
useful duty to accomplish. Let the noble 
Lord recollect the state of the population 
and the magnificent scene in which he 
took part some time ago, and let him re- 
member the reception of the Sovereign of 
this country by the thousands and hundreds 
of thousands who assemb]gd last autumn 
in Manchester and Liverpool with one un- 
animous voice of loyalty and devotion. In 
former times such people met, not to greet 
their Sovereign, but for other purposes not 
so intimately connected with the interests 
of this country; and when the noble Earl 
reflects on that scene of universal satis- 
faction, I think he must agree with me 
that nothing should be done by which the 
happy circumstances of those days should 
be changed. I shall say no more on this 
part of this question, except so far as 
a dissolution of the present Parliament 
necessarily bears upon the whole question. 
Apart from this question of the food of the 
people, apart from this important question 
of the state to which the population may 
be reduced by the continuance of this sus- 
pense, I must now tell the noble Earl that 
there is arising at present out of the decla- 
ration which he made in this House on 
Monday last a question of considerable im- 
portance, which must and will grow from 
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day to day, and which, if not settled soon 
by a change in the determination of the 
noble Earl, will (in my conscience I be- 
lieve it) be of a dangerous character to the 
best interests of the country. My Lords, 
I go the whole length of saying that if the 
noble Earl at the head of the Government 
éres in his determination that the 

iness of the country shall be catried on, 
and that an attempt shall be made to bring 
in measures of legislation, and to carry 
them through Parliament, while he is, ac- 
cording to his own confession, in an un- 
doubted minority in one House, and ina 
doubtful majority in the other—[ Lord Re- 
DESDALE dissented.] I will allow my noble 
Friend opposite to correct me if I am 
wrong; but I think that if he had listened 
to the speech of his noble Friend at the 
head of the Government, he would not 
have intertupted me. I would not have 
ventured to express an opinion upon this 
point until it had been tested by a hostile 
division, iad not the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Derby) manfully confessed on one occa- 
sion that he was in an avowed minority in 
the House of Commons, and in a doubtful 
majority here. I have, therefore, I think, 
a right to assume that as a fact, and to use 
it as such in debate. Well, then, if the 
noble Earl adheres to his intention of 
bringing into Parliament, where his posi- 
tion is such as I have deseribed, legislative 
measures of importance, not of pressing 
and immediate urgency, I say that by that 
course, which is at once unconstitutional 
and unknown ig the history of the country, 
he will be endangering in a very serious 
degree indeed the principle of representa- 
tive government in England. I know, my 
Lords, that both out of doors and within 
the walls of Parliament an attempt has 
been made to defend this course by the 
example of Mr. Pitt. I am confident that 
the noble Earl himself has read history too 
well to see any analogy between the two 
eases. Mr. Pitt’s case forms no precedent 
at all. What was Mr. Pitt’s struggle with 
a powerful Opposition? Mr. Pitt’s strug- 
gle was to pass a Bill in order that he, as 
the servant of the Sovereign, might dis- 
solve the Parliament; and, without passing 
that Bill, a dissolution was impossible at 
the hands of any party—for the Bill in 
question was the Mutiny Bill. Such, I 
repeat, was the course of Mr. Pitt; but 
what is the course now proposed? It is 
not to dissolve Parliament as soon as those 
measures of pressing urgency are carried, 
but to introduce, and, if possible, to carry 
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through Parliament, legislative measures 
of various kinds and of different degrees of 
urgency before a dissolution is dédided 
upon. My Lords, I must say that neither 
the precedent of Mr. Pitt, which has been 
adduced by some politicians, nor the view 
which the noble Earl himself has taken of 
his own position at present, is a sufficient 
justification for such 4 line of policy. The 
noble Earl said the other night that he 
was in a peculiar position—that he had 
been forced into office. I certainly cannot 
agree in the truth of that assertion; I en- 
tirely dissent from it ; nor can I for # mo- 
ment admit that he had a right to make 
the assertion. It was answered so well 
and so fully on a former night by a noble 
Earl near me, that I feel it unnecessary 
to touch further on that topic; but even 
if it were as the noble Earl has stated, I 
say that there is no justification for his 
persistance in a system which is not fully 
recognised by the Constitution. My Lords, 
the real truth is, that the position of Her 
Majesty’s Government at the present mio- 
ment is, as the noble Earl must himself 
admit, a position of t anomaly. I 
deny that the noble Earl was forced into the 
Government by anything whatever; on the 
contrary I most fully admit that he sits 
upon those benches by what I may ver- 
ture to call a right. Still, I repéat once 
more, his position is an anomaly. What, 
my Lords, are the circumstances under 
which the noble Earl is sitting there? He 
was at the head of a large party—indeed 
of the only large party in tlie an 
save that of which a noble Lord in the 
other House is the acknowledgéd head. 
Nothing, therefore, could be more natural, 
or more in accordance with those consti- 
tutional rules from which the Sovereign 
of this realm has never swerved, than 
for Her Majesty to call on the noble 
Earl to form an Administration. The 
noble Earl has, therefore; no réason to 
apologise for his position; but still I say 
that it is an anomaly. He is not to blame 
if he finds it a novel one. . But, my Lords, 
I think he is bound when he has carried 
the business of the Govertiment to a cét- 
tain point, to advise # dissolution. But I 
maintain that if he remains in the disposi- 
tion which he announced to us on a former 
night, his position will be not only an ano- 
maly, but also an unconstitution newer 
Up to the poin that is necessary, the noble 
Earl may go; beyond that, everything he 
does must be done on his own responsi- 
bility; and when anything is done that is 
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not nécessaty, the position of the noble 
Lord becomes one that is unconstitutional. 
The noble Lord, under the circumstances 
in which - is gee was driven to ah ex- 
pedient which, I confess, it gave me great 
pain to hear of. The noble’ Bal, in the 
—_ which he addressed to your Lord- 
ships in explanation of his reasons for 
taking office when he was in an avowed 
minority in the House of Commons, and in 
a doubtful majority here, threw himself on 
the indulgence of his friends and the for- 
bearance of his opponents. [The Earl of 
Dersy dissented.] I am anxious to be 
corrected if I mistook the noble Earl’s ex- 

ion. I confess that this is a position 
n which, in my opinion, the Minister of a 
free country like this ought not to be 
placed; but it is the natural consequence 
of the noble Earl’s determination to carry 
on measures of legislation for the country, 
while he is in a minority in the other House 
of Parliament ; and it is an ap which 
I believe no Prime Minister of this country 
ever made before, and which—with the 
high respect and admiration that I sin- 
cerely feel for his manly and chivalric char- 
acter—I could not have believed that the 
noble Earl would be the first to make. 
But this, I say, is the consequence of the 
position which I have already condemned, 
and in which the noble Earl has placed 
himself; and it is one from which I am 
anxious the noble Earl should remove him- 
self as soon as possible; and this must 
continue to be the consequence so long as 
the noble Earl performs the duties of 
Prime Minister without the confidence of 
the House of Commons; and so long as he 
attempts to legislate beyond what is re- 
quired for the pressing emergencies of the 
country, he is, under the circumstances, 
pursuing a system which is perfectly un- 
constitutional. It appears to me, my 
Lords, that no legislation which is not 
immediate and urgent should be attempted 
at present, even if the noble Lord ¢on- 
tinues to persist in his opposition to the 
policy of free trade; if he does not de- 
clare his policy in respect to free trade, 
& dissolution becomes still moré impera- 
tive; although under any circumstances I 
think that measure the only step open to 
the noble Earl. I have once or twice 
touched on the fact that certain measuarés 
must be before we can have a dis- 


Solution of Parliament. But what dre 
they? We are sitting here, if not as an 


Opposition, certainly not as the supporters 
of Her Majesty’s Government. [ Jronical 
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long shall I be in ition to the Govern- 
ment; but the noble Earl may be assured 
that he will have no more factious 
sition from me than had the noble Mar- 
quess who is now sitting near me when 
he and his friends were in office, I gave 
to the late Government my support when 
I could conscientiously, and I shall do the 
same by the present Govornment; but I 
tell the noble Earl that as long as there is 
this important difference between ts on 
the corn laws—the noble Lords may again 
cheer me if they pleaso—so long shall I 
consider that I am the opponent of his Go- 
vernment. When that question of differ- 
ence is set at rest, when the noble Earl 
shall pursue the same policy which he 
toed when I pent Fp his inten 
the Administration of Sir Robert Peel; 
the noble Earl may rely that there is no 
man in this House from whom he will re- 
ceive a more candid consideration of his 
measures than from me, and there is no 
man who will evince less anxiety to thwart 
his plans than I. I was about to say 
sotne minutes ago, when I was ifterrupt- 
ed, that those who are in opposition to 
his Governmetit only recognise two votes 
as absolutely necessary for the Govern+ 
ment before a dissolution, namely, the Mu- 
tiny Act and the Vote in Supply. But I 
am confident that if the noble Earl came to 
the House and said, ‘‘ There are some othet 
measures which must necessarily be 5 
and which I, as the responsible Minister of 
the Crown, think I could not carty on the 
Government without bringing forward ”—if 
the noble Earl came before the House and 
gave that assurance, I am sure he would 
meet with the most ready assistafice from 
all of us. And, my Lords, I say this with 
special reference to any measure relative 
to the defences of the country, though 
so far as my own opinion is concerned, 
I do not think that the noble Earl should 
bring forward a measure so important as 
that which has reference to the establish- 
ment of 4 militia in a condemned expiti 
Parliament; and [ would wish the noble 
Earl to postpone it until a new Parliament 
is assembled. Then when we come to 
consider the important measure of Chan- 
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eery reform, which is to be brought in in 
this House, and may perha here— 
I should think that the noble Earl at the 
head of the Government and the noble Lord 
on. the woolsack would be greatly endan- 
gering that most important measure, if, in 
the present state of the House of Commons, 
that measure is laid before them. My 
Lords, I think that a measure in which so 
many interests are involved, will not be 
considered in a fair spirit in a Parliament 
which. is not led by the Government—a 
Parliament which, from its devotion to 
other subjects, and the interest it feels re- 
garding its own re-election, wili be exceed- 
ingly unlikely to go into the important ex- 
amination of a question that requires the 

test calmness and consideration. My 
. I have already denied that there 
is any intention on my part to offer a fac- 
tious opposition to the Government of the 
noble Earl, and the noble Earl can deduce 
so much from what the House of Commons 
has already done with regard to the Votes 
of Supply; but rely upon it that I am not 
speaking my own individual opinion alone 
of the unconstitutional position of the Go- 
vernment if they attempt to earry on the 
legislation of the country without a disso- 
lution for three months from this time. My 
Lords, it should be recollected that the 
House of Commons, apart from the Go- 
vernment of the day, oes a duty to per- 
form; and when I see that it is in the power 
of the House of Commons to insist upon 
this point, I must greatly deprecate any act 
of the noble Earl which I think is likely to 
bring on a quarrel between him and the 
other servants of the Sovereign on the 
one side, and the representatives of the 
people in the House of Commons on the 
other. That quarrel may be short, but 
nevertheless it may be followed by con- 
sequences which may prove most injurious 
—and all for the attainment of an object 
that appears to me of the smallest pos- 
sible value; whereas the importance of 
taking an opposite course must be palpable 
to all. The noble Earl on a former night 
said, that one of the great objects of his 
Government should be to raise a barrier 
against the progress of democracy, and to 
maintain the prerogatives of the Crown un- 
impaired; but 1 think my Lords, that, so 
far from raising a barrier against the pro- 
gress of democracy by the course he is 
taking, he will throw down the barriers 
that already exist, and give encouragement 
and facilities for accomplishing a progress 
in that direction which the legislation of 
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late years has tended greatly to reduce, 
And, my Lords, with regard to the opinion 
of the noble Earl respecting the prero- 
gatives of the Crown, eo along with 1 the 
noble Earl to the fullest extent, except 
this—I think that he will endanger the 
prerogatives of the Crown if he venture 
in this manner to strain them. With 
respect to the course that may be taken by 
those who differ from the noble Earl in 
another place on an important question, it 
is not perhaps for me to speak; but I feel 
assured that if the noble Earl shall give 
us a fair assurance respecting his inten- 
tions, there will be a general and confidin 

trust in the word of the noble Earl—that 
the question will be at rest from this mo- 
ment—and that he will only have to ask 
for a supply, which will be most readily 
given. My Lords, it may be said that 
there may be some constitutional objection 
to making the announcement which I ask 
him to make; but I cannot see that such is 
the case. I have referred to precedents 
upon this point, and I have found some 
that must prove perfectly satisfactory. 
The noble Earl stated, or some other in- 
dividual of his party stated, that the Com- 
mons’ House of Parliament had nothing to 
do with its own existence—that that is a 
matter for the Crown—that it has to at- 
tend to its own business, and the question 
of dissolution rests with the Sovereign 
and with the Minister. That may be to 
a great extent true—the position may 
be sound—but with regard to the an- 
nouncement I ask for, I beg to remind 
your Lordships that the Sovereign has 
on many occasions made such an an- 
nouncement. In the year 1807, in the 
year 1831, and on other occasions, state- 
ments were made in the Speeches from the 
Throne with respect to the course which 
the Government intended to take with re- 
ference to a dissolution, and with reference 
to the summoning of another Parliament. 
There is also the case of Lord John Rus- 
sell in 1841; who, upon being asked a 
question on the subject of the intentions of 
the Government by the late Sir Robert 
Peel, stated most distinctly, that under 
ordinary circumstances, it would be highly 
inconvenient and improper that any ques- 
tion should be asked with respect to what 
advice he might feel it his duty to give 
to his Sovereign; but he said that he 
looked upon an occasion such as that as 
one of a most extraordinary character, and 
would therefore most frankly and readily 
give an answer to the question of the right 
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hon. Baronet; and accordingly he proceed- 
ed to state the course Shi he intended 
to pursue, and gave that information which 
I now seek to obtain at the hands of the 
noble Earl at the head of the Government. 
See 3 Hansard, Wwiii. mae 3 My Lords, 
in the observations which I have made, I 
trust that I have not used a single obser- 
vation which is calculated to meet with 
the disapproval of my noble Friends oppo- 
site, and I hope I have avoided saying 
anything which can be construed into any- 
thing personally hostile to the noble Earl. 
I have wished to avoid reference to irrita- 
ting topics as far as I possibly could, but I 
can assure the noble Earl that I feel most 
warmly upon these two questions. I be- 
lieve that the question of protection is one 
which should be submitted to the en pe 
and settled without delay; and I feel still 
more that the intention of persevering with 
a Parliament in which the Government is 
not in a majority, is one of far too dan- 
gerous a precedent in times like these, to 
admit of any one who sincerely loves his 
country and respects the Constitution, al- 
lowing such a course to be taken without 
at any rate protesting against it. I will 
now sit down moving the ordinary Motion, 
that the petition do lie upon the table; and 
I most sincerely hope that the noble Earl 
will be able to answer my question in a 
manner which may save a great deal of 
ill-will, and a good many ill words, both 
in Parliament and in the country. The 
question which I wish to ask the noble 
Earl is, whether he is prepared to assure 
this House that Her Majesty will be ad- 
vised to dissolve the present Parliament 
with as little delay as possible, consistently 
with a due regard to the public interest, 
and to the passing of such measures as 
are of urgent and of primary importance, 
and to call a new one as early as the 
public service of the country will allow ? 
The Eart of DERBY: My Lords, I 
am far from complaining either of the 
Motion of the noble Duke, or of the ques- 
tions with which he has closed his obser- 
vations, or of the tone and spirit which 
have characterised the whole of his ad- 
dress. I think, from the position in which 
the noble Duke announces himself to 
stand, it was as natural that he should put 
that question in this House, as it was that 
the noble Lord lately at the head of the 
Administration should, as I understand he 
has done this evening, put a precisely 
similar question to the Government in 
another place. I hope, however, that 
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the noble Duke will not think I am treat- 
ing him or the petitioners with any dis. 
respect if I decline to renew again a dis- 
eussion upon a question upon which, ‘by 
your wr favour, I had the oppor- 
tunity of addressing you at pn: 
able length a short time ago, and if’ I de- 
cline at present to enter into any general 
discussion upon the merits of free trade, 
or the policy which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may feel it necessary to adopt. One 
observation, however, I must make with 

to a remark which fell from the 
noble Duke, in which he said that he was 
quite sure that my noble Friend near me, 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and he supposed I myself, must be aware, 
that from various countries in Ew 
representations had been addressed to 
Her Majesty’s Government with reference 
to the uncertainty and inconvenience which 
were at present experienced there in refer- 
ence to the markets in this country. 

The Duxe of NEWCASTLE: I did 
not say that representations had been ad- 
dressed to the Goverment, but that com- 
munications had reached this country re- 
specting that inconvenience and uncer- 
tainty. 

The Eart of DERBY: The noble 
Duke said he was sure that, from his posi- 
tion, my noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs must have had 
information of those alarms and apprehen- 
sions which he says are entertained in 
various countries of Europe. Now, I cer- 
tainly thought that I had myself been 
tolerably conversant with the various des- 
patches and communications which my 
noble Friend has received since he has 
been in office ; and since the noble Duke 
has sat down I have had confirmed by my 
noble Friend in that which I believed to 
be the case on his part, that so far as Her 
Majesty’s present Government is con- 
cerned, no such representations as those 
which are supposed by the noble Duke, 
have reached Her Majesty’s Government 
from any country or quarter. [Earl of 
Matmespury: Hear, hear!] The noble 
Duke, perhaps not very regularly — 
but I do not complain of him on that 
account—has referred to the language I 
held on a former occasion in reference to 
another petition which was presented to 
your Lordships by the noble Baron oppo- 
site (Lord Beaumont), and I am only 
anxious to set him right as to the manner 
in which I am supposed by him to have 
spoken with regard to the petitioners on 
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that eceasion. I did not, in the slightest 
soars impute to those petitioners, as the 
Duke seems to suppose I did, any 
i with regard either to their own 
interests, or to the wale see which they 
were addressing your ips’ House. 
All I said in reference to that petition was, 
that the parties who signed the petition 
were not many in numbers, and that the 
interests they represented were not great. 
I certainly did allude to one particular 
indivyidual—who I have no reason to believe 
has taken the least offence at what I said 
—lI did refer to him, and say that the 
liar interests he had in the question of 
fond were not such as to create necessarily 
any overwhelming anxiety and uncertainty 
in his mind. I quite admit also, with the 
noble Duke, that the body from whorl hé 
has presented his petition to-night is one 
eminently qualified to give an opinion upon 
this question, and eminently entitled to 
have its opinion listened to both by this 
and the other House of Parliament. But 
I must take the liberty of reminding the 
noble Duke, that that petition certainly 
bears date some days previous to the last 
discussion which took place in this House 
upon the subject to which it refers. I un- 
derstand from the noble Duke that it had 
been entrusted to his charge the day fol- 
lowing that discussion; and therefore, 
whatever apprehension, anxiety, or uncer- 
tainty these petitioners might have felt, 
may, to a considerable degree, have been 
dispelled or mitigated by the explanation of 
the course Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tend to pursue, which I had the oppor- 
tunity of giving to your Lordships on a 
former evening. I must say, however, 
that I am obliged to the noble Duke 
for one admission—namely, that this is not 
an uneertainty which has been created 
within the last few days or weeks, but, ae- 
cording to the noble Duke, it is an uncer- 
tainty which has affected the course of 
trade—not in consequence of the accession 
of the present Ministers to office—has af- 
fected the course of trade, not for the last 
few months, but for the last five or six 
years, And this uncertainty, according 
to the noble Duke, must prevail and con- 
tinue to prevail until a new Parliament 
shall be assembled, Yet during the whole 
of these five or six years of anxiety and 
uncertainty, it never occurred to the noble 
Duke, or to those whom he represents, to 
call upon Her Majesty’s late Government 
_ to put an end to that anxiety and appre- 
hension by referring the question to the 
The Earl of Derby 
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decision of a new Parliament, which is the 
course he calls upon us to adopt as the 
only one that can relieve that anxiety, I 
said the other day, and I repeat it now, that 
I am happy to think that, in consequence 
of the recent change of Government, that 
anxiety and apprehension will be put a 
stop to at an earlier period than if the late 
Administration had remained in office, At 
the same time, and although I admit there 
is doubtless a very natural desire to have 
all doubt and anxiety upon this subject re- 
moved, I cannot, I say again, see in the 
circumstances of the eountry—I cannot 
see in the state of the publie securities—I 
cannot, in any indication whieh I can per- 
ceive of the national mind and feeling, 
trace that intense anxiety, alarm, and ap- 
gy stg which, secording to the no- 
le Duke, ades every portion of the 
country. am not sure that I should 
have entered into any other observations 
upon this question of the noble Duke, 
further than those which I had the honour 
of submitting to your Lordships’ House 
the other night, as to the course which 
Her Majesty’s Government felt it consist- 
ent with their duty to pursue in the anom- 
alous cireumstances, as the noble Duke 
allows them to be, in which we are at this 
moment placed, if it had not been for 
some constitutional doctrines which have 
been laid down by the noble Duke, and to 
which I hesitate at all events to give my 
full and unqualified approbation and as- 
sent. I stated the other night, and I now 
repeat, that there are questions—and ques- 
tions of importance too—with regard to 
which Her Majesty’s present Government 
are prepared to say that their opinions are 
not shared by a majority of the other 
House of Parliament, and I am not sure 
that they are shared by an assured majori 
of your Lordships’ House. I stated wi 
regard to those questions that if they were 
pressed forward for a decision, I admitted 
that Her Majesty’s Government were in a 
minority, and that we should have to rely 
with regard to these questions upon the 
forbearance of our opponents and the in- 
dulgence of our friends. But I did not 
state, and I will not state, that upon such 
questions as Her Majesty’s Government 
think fit and proper te submit to the con- 
sideration of Parliament, there is any 
f or any evidence whatever, that either 
in this or in the other House of Parlia- 
ment the Government are in @ minority. 
I did not deny the inconvenience incident 
to earrying on the business of the country 
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for any lengthened period with a Govern- 
ment who were unable to rely with confi- 
dence upon the support of a majority in 
the other House of Parliment; but I stated 
to your Lordships the other day, and I am 
sorry to be obliged to weary you by re- 
peating it now, that I consider we are 
placed in cireumstances in which we have 
a balance of inconveniences and a balance 
of conflicting difficulties; and between 
those inconveniences and difficulties, I 
think the danger and the inconvenience to 
the country (and it is that to whieh I look) 
is less from a temporary continuance of 
the present state of things, than it would 
be from a premature interruption to the 
business of the Legislature. It must be 
in the exercise of the diseretion of Her 
Majesty’s Government what propositions 
they may think fit to beings forward, and 
what measures they may think proper to 
submit to the judgment and consideration 
of Parliament. 1 am not, as the noble 
Duke seems to suppose, acting upon the 
precedent of Mr. Pitt, in the year 1784, 
which 1 freely admit has, at least, no very 
close analogy to the present position of 
affairs. I draw the constitutional doctrine 
from a much more recent example, and 
one which I am sure the noble Duke himself 
will be the first to listen to with deference 
and respect. In the year 1835, the late Sir 
Robert Peel found himself at the head of 
a Government which did not command the 
eonfidence of the House of Commons. He 
found himself in that position in a ease far 
more strong than that which you can now 
apply to the present Government—because 
he found himself in that position, having 
recently appealed to the people—having 
dissolved Parliament, and having in that 
situation failed to obtain a permanent ma- 
jority in the House of Commons, Sir Ro- 
bert Peel was placed in a minority upon 
the Address in answer to the Speech from 


the Throne. He was placed in a minority | °P’ 


upon the choice of Speaker. He was 
placed in a minority upon a most important 
Resolution in regard to the appropriation 
of the revenues of the Irish Chureh. And 
now, my Lords, just in passing (and my 
noble Friend referred to this question the 
other night), let me remind your Lordships 
of the consequence of an Opposition strong 
in that which they felt to be a Parlia- 
mentary majority; let me refer to the 
course which they thought fit to take on 
that oceasion, and the consequences to 
themselves in taking that course, Strong, 
I say, as the Parliamentary majority 
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was, the Opposition of that 
it a good one move Pde 


House of Commons by a 
claration upon an abstract question, that 
no settlement of a particular question could 
be safe and satisfactory unless it involved 
a specific proposition from Her Majesty’s 
Government. U that question 

defeated Sir Ro Peel’s Government, 
and shortly after they succeeded to office 
—not upon that question, however; 
having so sueceeded to office, they found 
themselves compelled toe abandon that very 
proposition which they had declared to be 
essential, and to come to a settlement 
which, from that time to this, has not been 
disturbed, upon that very question, not 
ineluding that sine qud non of a safe and 
s®tisfactory settlement. What was the 
course pursued by Sir Robert Peel under 
these cireumstances, in a Parliament of 
his own choosing—in a minority, a per- 
— and constantly-recurring minority ¢ 

e held this language, and this was hi 
constitutional doctrine :— 

“T have been called upon to assume the \° 
sibility of conducting the public business of the 
country. I will not shrink as that responsibility 
so long as 1 believe that I can conduct it satis- 
factorily, and can carry through such measures as 
I believe to be for the public advantage that I 
should submit to the consideration of Parlia- 
ment.” 


is 
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It was not then a question of dissolving 
Parliament, it was a question of the other 
alternative, namely, the resignation of the 
Government, { Cheers. ] The noble Lord 
who cheers that will not deny that when a 
Minister fails to obtain the confidence of 
the House of Commons, he has these two 
alternatives—the resignation of his office, 
or the dissolution of Parliament, I pre- 
sume that, under existing circumstances, 
the resignation of office is not that which 
would be pressed upon us by noble Lords 
ite, as u the former oecasion to 
which I have referred, the dissolution was 
not that which would have been required 
of Sir Robert Peel. The two opposite 
alternatives are those which were then 
present in Sir Robert Peel’s mind, and 
are now in the choice of Her Majesty’s 
Government; and the mode in which he 
dealt with them is this :— 

“T hold there is nothing unconstitutional in the 
post I fill, and in the fulfilment of my duty, to 
persevere in the discharge of those duties to whieh 
my Sovereign has called me, in defiance of the 


majority that is against me upon any abstract 
woshok: enh te dedetoe Wt cay tonlceation cb tee 


part of the House of Commons that I ought to 
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bring forward a particular question, and settle it 
in a particular manner. I will perform my duty 
until the House shall by its vote refuse its sanc- 
tion to some measure of importance which I think 
necessary to submit to its consideration.” 


That, then, is the constitutional doctrine 
which was laid down by Sir Robert Peel 
in the year 1834, Upon that principle he 
acted, and upon that principle Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Government are prepared 
to act also. But I do not deny the incon- 
venience of a doubt remaining upon the 
public mind with regard to any material 
question of policy to be taken on the 

rt of the country; and I admit to the 
noble Duke as fully as he can desire, that 
an early settlement of a still larger ques- 
tion, namely, who are to be the men and 
what are to be the principles by whom andl 
upon which the Government of this coun- 
try is to be conducted, are matters not of 
indifference, but matters for the earliest 
solution, of which I am fully as anxious as 
the noble Duke himself can be. I do not, 
however, hold it to be consistent with my 
duty to give to your Lordships or to Par- 
liament any specific pledge with regard to 
the precise time at which I shall feel it to 
be my duty to offer to Her Majesty my 
humble advice that She should dissolve the 
present Parliament. Circumstances might 
occur which might render that dissolution 
dangerous to the safety and the welfare of 
the country—but I am ready to go so far 
as this to meet the noble Duke: without 
specifying distinctly what are the precise 
measures which I think it imperative to 
have passed before recourse is had to a 
dissolution—I say, my Lords, that I am 
anxious, as anxious as possible, that at 
the earliest period consistent with that 
which I deem to be for the public welfare 
and for the good of the country, the coun- 
try should take an opportunity of express- 
ing its opinion on the principles upon 
whieh and the men by whom the govern- 
ment of this country shall henceforth be 
conducted. And I will go a step further, 
and I will say that I think the next au- 
tumn ought not to be allowed to pass over, 
not only without the country having had 
an opportunity of coming to that decision, 
but without Parliament having had an 
opportunity of pronouncing, definitively 
and finally, its opinion and judgment upon 
the course of policy which may then be 
adopted on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. I will give no pledge, however, 
that either in the month of April, of May, 
or of June, that appeal shall be made to 


The Earl of Derby 
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the country. I say that before the ordi- 
nary time of commencing the next Ses- 
sion of Parliament these questions shall 
have been so far decided and adjudicated 
upon by Parliament, that the business— 
the ordinary and current business—of the 
next Session should not be interfered with 
by discussion upon the general commercial 
and financial policy of the country. Far- 
ther than that, my Lords, I am not 
pared to give any assurance. It would be 
inconsistent with my duty, as a Minister 
of the Crown, to say that, under all cir- 
cumstances, I will advise the Crown to 
dissolve Parliament at any particular time : 
but again I repeat, that I desire only to 
eonduct such business of the country 
through the present Session of Parliament 
as it may be necessary for the good 
of the country to have passed. I do 
not think it necessary minutely and dis- 
tinctly to specify the measures which I 
shall include in that category, except to 
say that amongst them, differing alto- 
gether from the noble Duke, I do inelude, 
as one of paramount necessity, the orga- 
nisation of the internal defences of the 
country. But I say that, after having 
discharged the duties of the present Ses- 
sion, 1 am as anxious as the noble Duke 
can be that an carly decision of the feelings 
and judgment of the country should be 
taken, and that Parliament should upon 
that judgment, and before the close of the 
ensuing autumn, pronounce its definitive 
and final decision. 

Lorp BATEMAN: My Lords, I am 
glad to be able to avail myself of the 
opportunity, which is afforded me by the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Newcastle) in 
presenting the petition just laid before 
you, of making a few observations to your 
Lordships upon the important question re- 
ferred to in that petition. My Lords, you 
have heard, in common with myself, the 
calm and able speech with which this 
subject has been introduced to-night; but, 
calm and able as that statement is, I can- 
not, except in one part of that statement, 
concur in the sentiments expressed by the 
noble Duke. I find myself sitting on the 
same benches as those usually occupied by 
the noble Duke; both of us have spoken 
to-night from that part of the House 
which is usually denominated the neutral 
part; and yet I find the noble Duke re- 
fuses to give his support to Her Majesty’s 
Government, because, in his opinion, they 
have not gone far enough in one direction; 
and I have hitherto withheld my support 
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from the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) 
because I considered they had not gone 
far <a in a totally opposite direction. 
My » I agree in that part of the 
ition before you, and I agree with what 
= fallen from the noble Duke, insomuch 
as relates to an early settlement of this 
important question. But I cannot conceal 
from myself that to come to that early 
settlement, under existing circumstances, 
seems to me very improbable, if not wholly 
an impossibility. 1 am free to confess, 
my Lords, that I was one of those who 
quite expected and fully anticipated that 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby), on his 
accession to office, would at once have 
come forward and stated to the whole 
nation what his intentions were, and what 
was the policy that he meant to pursue 
with reference to the great commercial 
question of free trade or protection. I 
confess that I was one of those who felt 
somewhat disappointed at the shelving of 
this question; I did think that it would 
have been a far more graceful and a far 
more straightforward course had the noble 
Earl stated at once, to the country, what 
course he intended to pursue, and whether 
or not he meant to abandon that policy 
which he has so ably and so often advo- 
cated with success in this House durin 
the last five or six years. My oa | 
admit all this; but I am not ashamed at 
the same time to confess that I was in 
error in having entertained this sentiment. 
I confess, my Lords, that after the elo- 
quent statement which the noble Earl 
addressed to this House on Monday last : 
I say, that, looking to the circumstances 
ef his accession to office—to the very 
great gravity of the questions upon which 
he was, and still is, called upon to decide 
—to the combined opposition that has 
been formed against him both indoors and 
out of doors—and to the dangers that 
might threaten this country, should he 
without hesitation give a decision adverse 
to the views of that faction—I maintain, 
looking at all this, that the noble Earl has 
pursued the wisest and the most prudent 
course, and that he is not called upon 
under present circumstances to say more 
than he has done on this most important 
question. I regret to see the nature of 
the opposition that has been combined 
against Her Majesty’s Government. I 
listened, in conjunction with your Lord- 
ships, to the manly, eloquent, and patriotic 
statement made to you by the noble Earl 
on Monday last, and, for myself, my Lords, 
VOL. OXIX. [rurep senis.] 
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I am satisfied with that statement; and I 
ask you, my Lords, is it fair—is it just 
—is it doing as you would be done by, to 
withhold your support from, and to threaten 
with an opposition that has all the appear- 
ance of a combined faction, a Government 
confessedly in a minority from the cireum- 
stances under which they acceded to office? 
I say, my Lords, that it is not fair to 
harass the noble Earl in this way; and I, 
for one, will not be a party to any opposi- 
tion of this sort; nor will Lin this House, 
nor out of this House, withhold from his 
Government that support to which I con- 
sider them fairly and justly entitled. It 
is not a mere question of whether we 
are, or are not, to have a fixed duty 
of four or five shillings; I ground my 
support to the noble Earl on a far wider 
basis than a question of a 5s. duty. I 
support the noble Earl because I look 
upon him as the champion of the agri- 
cultural interest, and as one who is anxi- 
ous to relieve the pressure under which 
they have been so long suffering; I look 
back to the manner in which he has, in 
common with his party, so long advocated 
their cause; and his past conduct is a suffi- 
cient guarantee to me that he will bring 
forward measures for their relief. But I 
go further than that, my Lords, I look 
with dismay on the aspect of Continental 
affairs; and the progress that is being 
slowly made, step by step, towards that 
most fatal of all evils, democracy, in this 
country. My Lords, these are serious 
questions ; and with these facts before me, 
I tell you that I give my support to Her 
Majesty’s Government because I think you 
will have to choose between two alterna- 
tives—whether, will you support an Admi- 
nistration that is anxious to defend our 
constitutional liberties, to preserve us from 
hostilities abroad and from invasion at 
home; to defend and maintain the supre- 
macy of our Sovereign, the rights of her 
people, and the dignity of her Parliament 
to uphold the Church, and to maintain our 
religion in spite of Popery? or will you, by 
withholding your support, give it to a 
party who by their recent acts have aban- 
doned that high position, and who, by 
inviting into their counsels men whose 
opinions are well known to tend to over- 
step the bounds of prudence, have laid 
themselves open to be accused of having 
lent their countenance to schemes and to 
parties whose whgle object is the subver- 
sion of those institutions which the present 
Administration are endeavouring to main- 
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tain cme, ey My Lords, it is for these 
reasons I say it is not fair to embarrass 
the Government; and I tender them, for 
these reasons, my humble and unqualified 
support. I must now beg that indulgence 
of your Lordships which you accorded on 
a late occasion to a noble Lord on the 
opposition side of the House, while I say 
a few words about myself, and the position 
from whence I address your Lordships. 
It has been my privilege during the few 

ears that I have sut in this House, as it 

as been the boast of all my family who 
have occupied seats in this House before 
me, and in another place, to have occupied 
a seat and to have called myself one of 
the old Whig party. My Lords, I regret 
that differences of opinion on a most im- 
portant question (I allude to the question 
of free trade) has obliged me, during the 
last three years, to change that seat for 
one in what are termed the neutral benches 
in this House. Four or five years ago 
you granted me the indulgence you usually 
accord to Members who address your Lord- 
ships for the first time, while I seconded 
an Address which was moved for by a noble 
Earl (whom I do not see in his place) in 
answer to @ Speech from the Throne. My 
Lords, it is upon this point that I particu- 
larly wish to make a few observations; 
because in public out of this House, and 
privately in this House, I have been ac- 
cused of not having kept faith with the 
Government then in office, by not having 
given my vote on the question of the 
repeal of the Navigation Laws after having 
seconded that Address. Now, my Lords, 
I beg: here in my place in this House, dis- 
tinetly to say that I seconded that Address 
under a protest from myself—and I think 
the noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Lansdowne) will not contradict me—and 
under an implied promise from the Govern- 
ment that my doing so should not com- 
promise my votes on the question of free 
trade. Before I sat in this House I fore- 
saw the evils that must ensue to the class 
of agriculturists (of which I avow myself 
one) from the adoption of that change in our 
policy. I saw equal dangers threatening 
the shipping interest by the adoption of 
the repeal of the Navigation Laws, and I 
have never ceased to hold those same 
+ ca ge ever sinee I have sat in this 

ouse. Those opinions to this hour re- 
main the same. I have not and do not 
intend to change them; it is because I 
still hold those opinions, and that I see 
those of the noble Earl coincide more 


Lord Bateman 
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nearly with mine on that and other 
questions, that I hesitate not at 
avow myself a warm supporter of hi 
to leave the place from which I 
you, for one on the same side of the House 
as that occupied by himself. 

The Bart of WICKLOW said, he ad- 
mitted that the explanation of the noble 
Earl would be acceptable not only to their 
Lordships, but to the country at large; 
and he trusted the noble Harl would not 
be deterred by the demands or taunts of 
those to whom he was opposed from earry- 
ing forward in the present Session of Par- 
liament those measures upon which he 
knew he had the support of the other 
House of Parliament, and to which the 
members of the Government he had suc- 
ceeded must necessarily give their support. 
He alluded, of course, to some of those 
measures which his noble and learned 
Friend opposite (Lord Lyndhurst) enume- 
rated so forcibly the other night. They 
were but few in number, and he thought 
they could be passed through Parliament in 
sufficient time to carry into effect the rea- 
sonable wishes of those who in Parliament 
and the country were desirous of an imme- 
diate dissolution. The noble Earl might 
recollect that in the year 1846, when 
the subject which was now agitating the 
country was brought forward, there was 
no more strenuous or more anxious sup- 
porter of a moderate fixed duty on corn 
than he (the Earl of Wicklow); so much 
so, indeed, that he took the liberty of 
moving an Amendment in their Lordships’ 
House to the extent of that duty (5s.) 
which was now generally supposed to be 
the intention of the Protectionist Govern- 
ment to introduce. He had seen no reason 
since to alter the opinion he then enter- 
tained, or why a duty for revenue should 
not be laid upon corn as well as upon 
other articles of consumption. The phrase, 
‘taxing the food of the people,’’ when 
applied to a revenue duty upon corn, ap- 
peared to him an absurdity. The ‘‘ food 
of the people ’’ was taxed in other respects 
at this moment, and even upon corn itself 
there was a tax so far as the principle was 
concerned. But whilst still adhering to 
these opinions in their fullest extent, he 
thought that the day had gone by for 
carrying them into operation, and that any 
attempt now to impose a duty which at 
the time the subject was in agitation might 
have been highly expedient and desirable, 
was now no longer one or the other. On 
the contrary, he believed it to be exceed- 
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inexpedient, and that the noble Earl, 
> he came to review the whole subject, 


would see that there were other measures 
which would prove equally effeetive for the 
relief of the pressure on agriculture. 
thought that, consistently with the wishes 
of the country, the noble Earl might de- 
vote his attention to the readjustment of 
taxation, and act in a manner which would 
give satisfaction to his followers and the 
country. He hoped that he would succeed 
in that undertaking. At the same time, 
he trusted that he would never make a 
proposition for the re-establishment of a 
duty upon corn, which he (the Earl of 
Wicklow) would at all times oppose, be- 
eause he thought that such a measure 
would give rise to the most serious incon- 
venience. 

Lorp REDESDALE thought their 
Lordships would be satisfied with the ex- 
ee ey given by the noble Earl at the 

of the Government, that before the 
close of the present year a decision should 
be taken on the questions which would be 
submitted to the country on a dissolution 
of Parliament, so as to allow the business 
of Parliament next year to proceed in the 
ordinary way. He (Lord Redesdale) wish- 
ed to call the attention of their Lordships 
to the serious inconvenience to which vari- 
ous parties would be subjected who had 
private business before Parliament, if, bya 
premature termination of this Session, the 
great majority of those measures, and all 
the most important of them, should be sus- 
pended without receiving a Parliam 
decision. More than 255 Bills had been 
introduced into Parliament during the pre- 
sent Session. In the course of a very 
limited Session those which were unop- 
posed, or a portion of them, might have a 
ehanee of getting through Parliament: but, 
with respect to those which were opposed, 
there was very little chance of their having 
more than the favour granted of being 
**hung up,” so that they should be put at 
@ stage of advancement when resumed in 
another Session. He wished to call the 
attention of their Lordships, in reference 
to the petition which had been presented 
from the Manchester Commercial Asso- 
ciation, to the serious injury which would 
be done to important private interests 
were an early termination put to the pre- 
sent Session, according to the — of 
the petitioners. There were millions and 
millions subscribed to the undertakin 
to which that private business related ; 
and, though in the present Parliament 
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the number of measures which had 
ference to new undertakings might be 
in comparison with the number b 

forward on previous occasions, still there 


if 


He| were many schemes which had been 


brought before Parliament involving con- 
siderable interests and large outlay. And 
what was the state of matters with 
to the parties concerned in those mea- 
sures? The promoters of each of those 
measures were bound to make deposits, 
and enter into future engagements under 
their subscription contracts, before 
were allowed to bring in their Bill into 
Parliament, and would be obliged, in the 
event of an abrupt termination of the 
present Session, to keep their eapital in 
suspense for another year, without hav- 
ing the option of investing it in any 
er transaction. He mentioned these 
cireumstances, not that considerations of 
the kind ought to interfere with great 
public interests or great constitutional prin- 
ciples, but because they suggested grounds’ 
for protesting against an attempt to urge 
forward for no definite purpose any such 
early dissolution of the present Parliament 
as had been suggested. Having said so 
much on that subject, he would briefly 
allude to another point on which ineident- 
ally he had expressed an opinion, having 
interrupted the noble Duke who had opened 
the discussion, though certainly he had 
not intended that the noble Duke should 
hear his remark, for it was not his wish to 
interrupt any noble Lord who was address- 
ing the Hquse. He (Lord Redesdale) did 
unquestionably express the opinion that for 
practical purposes the t Government 
was not in a minority in the other House 
of Parliament. If the test applied were 
an par ye | directed to each Member of that 
branch of the Legislature as to which indi- 
vidual he would prefer to see at the head of 
the Administration, the noble Earl at the 
head of the Government would obtain a larger 
number than any other individual in favour 
of his ovoupying that position. A certain 
number would say the noble Lord lately at 
the head of the Government (Lord John 
Russell) ought to oceupy that position; a 
certain number would be in favour of the 
noble Lord who not long ago held office as 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs (Viscount 
Palmerston) ; a certain number, 
would be in favour of a Radical Admin- 
istration; and a certain number would be 
in favour of having the Prime Minister 
selected from the followers of the late Sir 


Robert Peel; but he believed, if they were 
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to poll the Members of the other House of 
Parliament, there would be no individual 
whom so large a majority of them would 
wish to see at the head of the Govern- 
ment as his noble Friend the present Prime 
Minister. At all events, that was some- 
thing to begin with. The noble Earl had 
a larger ‘‘ following” in Parliament than 
any other public man. Parties could not 
always have what they wished. Without 
going back to the precedent of 1835, he 
(Lord Redesdale) would direct the atten- 
tion of their Lordships to what occurred 
last year, when the noble Lord then at 
the head of the Government resigned be- 
cause he believed he did not possess the 
confidence of the other House of Parlia- 
ment. The necessities of the case required 
that the noble Lord should return to office. 
He did not appeal to the country, because 
he knew that if he had done so he would 
have weakened instead of strengthening 
his party, but continued to conduct the 
Government of the country in a House of 
Commons which he had admitted did not 
place confidence in him. A noble Mar- 
quess connected with the late Adminis- 
tration, candidly confessed that it was an 
injurious position in which the country was 
placed when it did not possess a stronger 
Government than that with which he was 
then connected. In considering the pre- 
sent position of affairs, their Lordships 
ought to look to what the country now de- 
sired, and what it was from which it was 
suffering. It was suffering from a weak 
Government. It had long suffered from 
a weak Government, and that condition of 
affairs was brought about by what might, 
in some sort, be called the unnatural posi- 
tion of parties. There. was not such 
strength possessed by any one party as 
would enable it to give a strong Govern- 
ment to the country. He trusted that the 
result of a dissolution would show that 
they had passed through that transition 
state, and that the result would be that one 
party would be in sufficient strength to af- 
ford Her Majesty a strong Administration. 
That being admittedly a result to be de- 
sired, what it was necessary the country 
should have was a fair trial of the present 
Government before a dissolution took place. 
The country ought to have a fair trial of 
all parties which existed in the country be- 
fore a dissolution took place. [ Laughter. } 
What he said was, that the country ought 
to have some experience of the Govern- 
ment of the noble Earl, before an appeal 
was made to the country on a dissolution. 


Lord Redesdale 
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It had been said of the noble Earl that he 
had put untried men in office. It was a 
matter of necessity that the noble Earl 
should do so. But this was not a question 
as to appointing untried men; but the 
question was, whether there was or was 
not incapacity for office; and he (Lord 
Redesdale) must say, that the parties who 
opposed the noble Earl were the last men 
who ought to complain of the confidence 
which the noble Bari had placed in his 
friends. The noble Earl was willing to 
try them; he had confidence that when 
placed before the country they would be 
found capable of efficiently discharging the 
duties with which they had been entrusted. 
It was necessary, moreover, he thought, 
that the Opposition should also be tried in 
their present position. Their Lordships 
knew that a party in opposition was a very 
different thing from a party in office. 
There were circumstances of such a nature 
which had attended the conduct of those 
who had been connected with the late 
Government since they had passed into 
opposition, that he thought the country 
would be benefited by having a little trial 
of the Opposition in that capacity, so that 
the country might know what was the 
position they intended to take up, before a 
dissolution and an appeal to the country. 
He could not help reflecting on what had 
oceurred before; he could not help revert- 
ing to various things which in his Parlia- 
mentary experience had taken place. There 
could be no doubt that the effect of the 
Reform Bill was very considerably to in- 
crease the Radical party both in the coun- 
try and in Parliament; and, if their Lord- 
ships would refer to the time when a Par- 
liament was first returned after the passing 
of the Reform Bill in 1832, they would 
observe that in 1833 the Ministers of the 


day had a most triumphant majority, and. 


carried everything their own way. They 
had, however, hardly got through that 
Session, when the pressure of the Radical 
party became strong; and it was only in 
1834 that the state of circumstances arose 
which led to the separation of his noble 
Friend behind him (the Earl of Derby) 
from the then Government. If their Lord- 
ships recollected the circumstances which 
led to that separation, they would find that 
those circumstances arose under a condi- 
tion of things which had gone on from 
that day to the present. It was not the 
Anti-Corn-Law e which then existed, 
but Mr. O‘Connell, and what was called 
his Irish “ tail;”” and the question on which 
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the separation took place was the. question 
of the Trish Church. The pote rev of 
the noble Earl at the head of the Govern- 
ment from his Colleagues, gave a great 
shake to the Government of the time. The 
noble Earl, then Prime Minister (the late 
Earl Grey), warned his party against yield- 
ing to the continual pressure from without, 
which would lead to the destruction of the 
Government; and before the close of the 
year the secession of Earl Grey himself 
from office ensued, and the Government of 
Lord Melbourne succeeded. Within a few 
months Sir Robert Peel was called upon 
to form an Administration, against which 
the Whigs and Radicals made a combined 
attack by a Motion respecting the Irish 
Church, agreed upon at the Lichfield 
House convention. Lord Melbourne was 
restored to power, and the Resolution which 
had been adopted with reference to the 
Irish Church had remained a dead letter 
from that day to this. The noble Earl 
(the Earl of Derby) had recently adverted 
to the meeting which was held in Chesham 
Place the other day; in fact something 
like a Lichfield-house convention had been 
entered into; and it was right that the 
country should see what might be the 
effect of the Chesham Place compact before 
deciding among the various parties who 
would seek to be returned in the event of 
a dissolution. If a party was to be formed 
by those who were lately at the head of 
the Administration, was it to be formed in 
accordance with the opinions of the men 
who took a share in the proceedings of the 
meeting to which he referred? If, in 
short, the noble Lord at the head of the 
late Government and his Colleagues com- 
bined with the Radical party, with the 
view of bringing in a Radical Reform Bill 
instead of the wretched Reform Bill which 
he introduced the other day, it was desi- 
rable that the country should know that 
such was the fact before a dissolution. 
Some little experience would be useful to 
the country in regard to that point as well 
as other matters. He repeated that the 
country ought to have experience of the 
present Government and of the present 
Opposition; he thought the country should 
also have some experience of the noble 
Lords who occupied the cross-benches. 
The position which those to whom he re- 
ferred held between two parties, rendered 


them the weakest of all parties to go to 
the constituencies; they were distrusted 
to @ certain extent by both parties, and 
distrusted, he believed, justly. He would 
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rejoice if the duration of the present Ses- 
sion were prolonged to such an extent as 
to give a fair opportunity of eliciting in 
some degree the opinion of those to whom 
he alluded, and if the result showed that 
every man was prepared to take up his 
position, either as a Conservative or in 
Opposition, he thought it would be benefi- 
cial to the interests of the country. No- 
thing could be more disadvantageous than 
that, in regard to those persons who might 
be returned to Parliament at the next 
general election, there should be any con- 
siderable doubt with respect to what they 
were. He believed there could be no 
doubt as to those who supported the Go- 
vernment of his noble Friend. No one 
could doubt the principles on which the 
Government would be conducted. He had 
said that he believed it desirable and ne- 
cessary for the conduct of the government 
of this country that the two parties by 
which the Ministerial and the Opposition 
benches respectively had been always 
filled during the times when the Govern- 
ment was carried on constitutionally, 
should again exist. Did any one doubt 
the party to which his noble Friend be- 
longed? That party which might be 
formed to support him would be formed to 
support a Conservative policy. Had any 
one a doubt about that? [A Noble Lorp: 
A Protectionist policy?] The noble Lord 
said, a Protectionist policy. He (Lord 
Redesdale) would not enter at length upon 
that subject. The noble Earl unquestion- 
ably entertained the opinion that the most 
desirable way of settling the wholé differ- 
ences which existed between parties in 
regard to the manner in which certain in- 
terests had been affected by recent changes, 
would be by a moderate return to a pro- 
tective policy; but the noble Earl did not 
hold that this question was in itself of 
such vital importance that it should be 
destructive of all other interests, and de- 
structive, in particular, to the formation of 
a Conservative Government. The noble 
Earl had declared himself a real Protec- 
tionist, in so far as he had formed his 
Government entirely of persons who were 
prepared to support that policy, if the 
country were prepared to demand it. To 
the decision of the country he had left 
that question; if the country supported 
him he was prepared to bring forward a 
roposition to enable him to do what he 
Peleved tu be for the benefit of the coun- 
try. If the country took a different view, 
he was prepared to consider whether there 
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were not other means by which, with the 
general concurrence of those who cherished 
& disposition to give a general support to 
the Government, the question might be 
settled in such a manner as to satisfy the 
country. He (Lord Redesdale) believed 
such a settlement possible. He believed 
that there had been, on the one side, too 
much adherence to what was called free 
trade—to everything done since 1846; and 
that, on the other hand, there had been of 
necessity, from the principle of opposition, 
a strong and too rigid adherence to what 
was called the cause of protection. But 
the question must be settled; and he 
thought every one must feel that the man- 
ner in which the noble Earl had placed 
himself before the country on that point, 
was as clear and open as possible. But 
could any person say that the question of 
a duty of a few shillings more or less upon 
corn, was one that vitally affected the fu- 
ture interests of this country—that fifty 
years hence it would make the slightest 
difference ? There was the evil, that poll- 
ticians in the present day did not look 
to the consequences of their policy here- 
after, but everything was treated merely 
as to its effect on party relations from day 
to day, Fifty years hence it would not 
signify in the least whether there were 
5s. duty more or less upon corn this year 
or another year. But the fact of a Radi- 
¢al Government being in power this year 
or next year, would be most deeply felt, 
and in the coutse of a few years would 
make a most serious impression. 

The Eant of ABERDEEN: My Lords, 





‘I was, I confess, prepared to be satisfied | 


with the declaration made by my noble 
Frind at the head of the Government, in 
answer to the question which has been put 
to him by the noble Duke. But after the 
speech of the noble Baron (Lord Redes- 
dale) I am almost in doubt what inter- 
pretation I am to put upon the declaration 
made by my noble Friend. As for waiting 
to see how an Opposition behaves, or how 


a third party behaves—of whom I am) 


one—having sat in this House for forty 
years, I am afraid that it is not likely 
that the noble Baron will receive much 
new light upon the subject. I believe I 
have always acted consistently in this 
House. I have already mentioned the 
great subject upon whieh I differ from my 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment, and to that difference I intend to 
adhere. But when the noble Baron treats 


that question as a matter of little im-| 


Lord Redesdale 
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» I can it is not so 
reeees 2c lt a Hi a 
tion itself that is to be regarded, as its 
relation to the welfare and prosperity, 
and even the peace, of the country. Now, 
I think my noble Friend at the head of 
the Government geve such an answer as 
was consistent with his duty; but he must 
permit me to give my interpretation of it in 
contrast with that which we have received 
from the noble Baron. I understood m 
noble Friend to say, that, consistently wi 
such measures as were of nt and 
primary importance being p mat- 
ter which must always be one of degree 
—[The Earl of Derpy: Hear!]—he may 
attach greater importance to some than | 
may, but it is for him, of course, to decide 
—such measures as he thinks necessary to 
bring forward—that he would then advise 
Her Majesty to dissolve Parliament. But 
the important part of the declaration is 
this, that, be it sooner or be it later, a new 
Parliament will be called to decide that 
great question to which I have referred, in 
the course of the autumn. [The Earl of 
Derby: Hear!}] With that I am quite 
satisfied; and 1 should feel that pressing 
for any precise pledge as to time would be 
highly improper, and, in fact, unconstitu- 
tional, Indeed, for this House to interfere 
with the dissolution of Parliament alte- 
gether, is perhaps stepping out of its pro- 
vince. I am aware there are precedents in 
this House for such a course; for instance, 
Lord Chatham moved an Addr<ss to the 
Crown to dissolve Parliament; but what- 
eves Lord Chatham’s merits as a Minister 
might be, certainly his conduct in 0 i- 
tion is not for your Lordships to follow; 
and I trust, if any such Motion should be 
proposed in this House, it would meet with 
no conourrenee from your Lordships. But I 
must just advert toa topic alluded to by my 
noble Friend, when he said that the prece- 
dent to which the noble Duke, I think, had 
referred, of Mr. Pitt’s first Government, was 
not strictly in point, That is true, except 
that there is one respect in which the posi- 
tion of my noble Friend is singularly similar 
tothat of Mr. Pitt in his first Government, 
namely, that of himself sustaining the 
whole weight of the Government on his 
own shoulders, I believe I may say that, 
without offence to his Colleagues, for pro- 
bably they may be the first to acknowledge 
his superiority, his splendid talents, and 
his high personal character. In that, there- 
fore, he strictly resembles Mr. Pitt.. But 
when he alluded to the other precedent, of 
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Sir Robert Peel, I must say he has quite 
mistaken the facts as they took place; for 
Sir Robert Peel began by dissolving the 
Parliament: he then met the new Parlia- 
ment, and with small majorities against 
him struggled on for a certain time in the 
hope and prospect of converting his mino- 
rity into a majority. And how long did 
he do that? He remained in office for two 
months only, Parliament met, I think, 
early in February, and I think—I had the 
honour of forming a part of that Govern- 
ment—we resigned on the 7th of April. 
Now, Sir Robert Peel had no remedy; but 
my noble Friend, if he were in the same 
position of being pressed by majorities 
against him, has the remedy which Sir 
Robert Peel did not possess, because he 
had already tried it. Therefore my noble 
Friend at any time may have recourse to 
an appeal to the country, to convert the 
majority against him into one of his fa- 
vour, if he thinks proper to resort to it. 


» It seems that is a course which my noble 


Friend is not prepared to take, though I 
recollect, sitting on this side of the House, 
the noble Earl always professed to be ex- 
cedingly anxious for a dissolution, to bring 
the question to an issue. Now, I do not 
wish to press this so much; I take for 
granted still that my noble Friend is not 
reluctant to take that course—[ The Earl of 
Dersy: Hear! |—and therefore I wish with 
the most perfect fairness to admit that in 
this situation I think he is bound to carry 
the measures described as essential and in- 
dispensable to the welfare of the country, 
ig after that to take the sense of the 
country, and to fulfil the promise he has 
made to the House. I therefore regard the 
answer of my noble Friend as quite satis- 
factory, and all that could be desired; it 
was only the strange gloss put upon it by 
the noble Baron which left me no other 
course but to state my understanding of 
the matter. 

Eart GREY said, he entirely concurred 
with the noble Earl who had just sat down; 
he was satisfied with the declaration made 
by the noble Earl at the head of the Go- 
vernment, and he was entirely dissatisfied 
with the gloss put upon it by the noble 
Baron (Lord Redesdale). He understood the 
noble Karl to say, that he felt the extreme 
inconvenience of having the future commer- 
cial policy of the country for any long pe- 
ried in a state of uncertainty, and that it 
was desirable to have the question settled 
at the earliest possible period, He said 
that the opinion of the country must be 
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taken by a dissolution, and by summoning 
a new Parliament as soon as possible, con- 
sistently with certain arrangements neces- 
sary for the due administration of public 
affairs. He (Earl Grey) thought that was 
all we had a right to expect. If the noble 
Earl admitted that that question was one 
which ought to be brought to a speedy de- 
termination, he was satisfied; but he thought 
the simple fact of announcing that wish and 
intention must render the existing House 
of Commons utterly incapable of consider- 
ing with the necessary calmness, confused 
as hon. Members would be with canvassing 
for their new elections, the important mea- 
sures referred to by the noble Earl. So 
much, indeed, did he think that that would 
be the case, that it appeared to him to be 
the interest of the Administration as well 
as of the country that the dissolution of 
Parliament should be immediate. The 
noble Baron, however, had a theory involy- 
ing not only an ordinary but an extraor- 
dinary Session, because he said that it was 
requisite that all parties should be what he 
ealls tried—and he thought that this dis- 
crepancy between the views of the noble 
Baron and the noble Earl ought to be ex- 
plained. His principal object, however, in 
rising to address their. Lordships at that 
moment was this; they might remember 
that in the course of the debates on Mon- 
day evening, the noble Earl stated that he 
was merely following the pee set by 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment in 1846, in withholding any specifi- 
cation of his policy on which he took office, 
and meant to appeal to the country. The 
noble Earl, on Monday night, said, that in 
1846 Lord John Russell had declined to 
state the views of the men who formed the 
Government, on many important questions, 
As far as his recollections served him at 
that moment, he (Earl Grey) gave the best 
contradiction he could to that statement; 
but, being only from recollection, with re- 
gard to circumstances which took place five 
and a half years’ ago, he felt it necessary 
to be very cautious, and, therefore, he did 
not pes himself justified in expressing 
as strongly as he now felt called upon todo, 
his dissent from the statement of the noble 
Earl. What took place was this—[See 
3 Hansard, |xxxviii. 1167, 1175]: His 
noble Friend, Lord John R > was 
called upon to make a statement of the 
views of his Administration : his reply was, 
that he had been so long in the House, and 
that his views were so aeqerely Sanne on 
all questions then before the public, that it 
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was unnecessary for him to make any ge- 
neral statement; but that with regard to 
the specific measure to which the question 
referred—the question of the Irish Church 
—he was perfectly ready to give an an- 
swer; and, as regarded that question, the 
answer of Lord John Russell was as clear 
and distinct as possible. Lord John Rus- 
sell said, in his opinion, the existing state 
of things with regard to the Irish Church 
was not altogether satisfactory; but, he 
added, he had voted in favour of the Mo- 
tion made by Mr. Roebuck for continuing 


“the endowment for Maynooth out of the 


property of the Established Church—that 
this Motion had been rejected, and that 
though he thought the rejection wrong, he 
still supported the Bill as it stood, and was 
prepared to abide by the recorded sense of 
the House of Commons, Lord John Rus- 
sell declared it was the opinion of himself 
and Colleagues, though knowing the state 
of the Irish Church to be unsatisfactory, 
that it would be of no advantage, and it 
was not the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, to propose any alteration; but 
he went on to say—and this was the only 
part-of his speech to which the noble Earl 
referred—** I certainly will not pledge my- 
self, if at any future time there be a change 
of opinion in the Irish Catholics themselves 
as to receiving the endowment, and in the 
English people and the Scotch Presbyte- 
rians as to giving it—if there should at 
some future time be some general change 
of opinion, I do not pledge myself not to 
bring in such a measure.”’ Therefore, the 
noble Lord stated, in terms as plain and as 
explicit as the English language furnished, 
that it was not the intention of the Govern- 
ment then existing to make any proposition 
on the subject. Now, if the noble Earl had 
made such a declaration with regard to pro- 
tection, he (Earl Grey) would have been 
satisfied. If, he said, it was not the inten- 
tion of the Government to propose any al- 
teration in the sieht policy of the 
country—if he said he would leave it open 
to himself to make a proposal hereafter, if 
he should see a change of opinion, but at 
the same time stated distinctly that, as at 

resent advised, it was not the intention of 

er Majesty’s Government to propose such 
alteration, then he (Earl Grey) should be 
satisfied, and should concur with the noble 
Baron opposite (Lord Redesdale) in think- 


ing that the noble Ear! had fairly placed 
the question before the country. But till 
he made such an answer, he did not con- 
ceive the question was fairly placed before 


Earl Grey 
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the country. The noble Earl had said, and 
he concurred with him, that it was of the 
greatest possible importance that the con- 
stituencies should know, during the new 
election, what were the principles of the 
candidates they weré about to elect. He 
believed the all-important question of the 
present day was, the freedom of commerce 
or not the. freedom of commerce: let the 
constituencies know, during the elections, 
whether they really were electing per- 
sons in favour of freedom of commerce, 
or not. The noble Baron (Lord Redes- 
dale) said this was comparatively an in- 
significant question. Now, he so entirely 
differed from him, that he believed if there 
was one question of overwhelming impor- 
tance at this moment in the country—a 
question on which the welfare and peace of 
the country depended—it was the future 
policy of the Government on this impor- 
tant subject. When the noble Earl ad- 
verted to proceedings elsewhere, and to the 
conduct of different parties who were now 
opposed to Her Majesty’s Government, he 
begged to inform him that if he wished 
things to be placed in a different state, he 
had only to procure from the Government 
a declaration that they did not mean to 
disturb the commercial poliey of the coun- 
try, because he concurred with the noble 
Duke on the cross benches (the Duke of 
Newcastle), that the doubt on this ques- 
tion, and the doubt only, induced them to 
regard Her Majesty’s Government with 
such extraordinary distrust. Lvoking at 
the composition of the present Government, 
it was not one which inspired him with 
confidence; but, as far as their declarations 
of opinion and principles went, he saw no- 
thing whatever to lead him to anticipate 
the necessity of any decided opposition, 
except on the question of protection; but 
on that question—the reimposing of any 
of the restrictions which had been removed 
from commerce—the declarations of Her 
Majesty’s Advisers inspired him with no- 
thing but extreme distrust. What he 
heard from the noble Baron made him even 
more distrustful than before, for he had 
told them that it was the intention of the 
Government to adopt a protective policy, 
if they were strong enough, That he un- 
derstood to be the declaration of the noble 
Baron. Then the issue simply came to this 
—in the next election, if the people of 
England will make the Government strong 
enough, they will reimpose those restric- 
tious which have been abolished. He re- 
peated he understood that to be the de- 
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elaration of the noble Baron; and he only 
wished the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) 
had stated either the one case or the other 
a little more clearly, in justice to all those 
parties to whom it was of extreme impor- 
tance there should be no doubt on the sub- 
ject. He hoped the noble Earl .would 
reply *‘ aye”’ or “ no”’—was it, or was it 
not, the intention of the Government to 
in 9 an alteration in the existing po- 
iey ? 
Petition ordered to lie on the table. 


PATENT LAW AMENDMENT (No. 2) 
BILL. 

Lorp COLCHESTER*moved the Sec- 
ond Reading of the Patent Law Amend- 
ment Bill. The object of the Bill was to 
diminish the expense and difficulty experi- 
enced at present in obtaining patents, and 
to make more certain to patentees the rights 
to which their inventions entitled them. 
Two Bills had been introduced last Ses- 
sion having a similar object in view, one 
by the late Government, and one by the 
noble and learned Lord opposite. These 
two Bills had been referred to a Select 
Committee, where they underwent consid- 
erable discussion. On them was founded a 
third Bill, which, after much discussion in 
the House of Commons, was sent back to 
their Lordships’ House at so late a period 
in the Session, and with so many amend- 
ments, that the whole thing fell to the 
ground. Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment, upon their accession to office, found 
a Bill prepared, which they had with some 
alteration adopted. Formerly, when appli- 
cation was made for a patent, the patentee 
was put to the expense of 100/. The 
expense for the first three years would 
now be reduced to 20/. in fees, and 5l: 
for stamp duty. The patent might, then, 
be renewed for a further period, by an 
additional outlay of money. The Com- 
missioners appointed under the Act were, 
the Lord Chancellor, the Master of the 
Rolls, the Attorney General for England, 
Her Majesty’s Solicitor General, the Lord 
Advocate, Her Majesty’s Solicitor Gen- 
eral for Scotland, Her Majesty’s At- 
torney and Solicitor General for Ireland 
for the time being, and one or more 
other persons whom Her Majesty might 
appoint during Her pleasure, the powers 
of the Commissioners being vested in any 
three. The third clause empowered the 
Commissioners to appoint Examiners of 
all specifications where applications were 
made for patents. The seventh clause re- 
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quired that every application for letters 
patent, made under the Act, should be 
referred by the Commissioners to one of 
the law officers of the Crown. It was also 
required that the provisional specificati 
should be referred by the law officers to 
the Examiners, who were to be satisfied 
that it described generally the nature of 
the invention, whereupon they would give 
a certificate, which protected for the space 
of six months the invention, without pre- 
judice to any letters patent to be granted 
for the same invention at a future date; 
the inventor might, however, at his option, 
deposit, in lieu of a provisional, a complete 
specification, and such deposit would confer 
upon him, for the period of six months, 
the same rights as letters patent would 
confer. Letters patent granted to a first 
inventor were not to be invalidated by 
protection thus obtained. And where it 
was desired that they should extend over 
the whole of the kingdom and the colonies, 
they were to be sued out under the Great 
Seal. The 28th Clause provided that the 
Commissioners should furnish true copies 
of all specifications, to be open to public 
inspection. Registers were also to be 
kept of all patents granted, and of pro- 
prietors of patents, open to public in- 
spection. There were other clauses; but 
he would shortly say that the Bill con- 
ferred many advantages, in his opinion, 
upon patentees, which they did not before 
possess. Persons who had registered in- 
ventions under the Act of 1851, would 
not be called upon to furnish fresh s 
cifications. There was one point of dif- 
ference between the Bill intended to be 
introduced by the late Government and 
that now before the House. There was 
a clause in the former Bill dealing with 
the fact of a foreign ship using ma- 
chinery which was patented. When a 
vessel of that description came into our 
harbours, she was subject to an action. 
Her Majesty’s Government thought it ad- 
visable that this point should be dealt with 
in a separate Bill. Having thus stated 
the nature and objects of the Bill now 
before the House, and having expressed 
his opinion that it would be a vast im- 
provement on the present law, he trusted 
that the House would agree to the Motion 
that the Bill be read a second time. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALpDERLEY, con- 
sidered that the present Bill was a great 
improvement on the existing system. There 
was, however, one point he wished ‘to 


suggest to the noble Lord. He had stated 
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that there was another Bill under con- 
sideration which did not materially differ 
from the present. Ought they not both to 
be referred to the same Select Committee, 
and made harmonious? Such a step would 
save a great deal of time. It might hap- 
pen, however, through the questions then 
pending before the House, that a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament might occur before this 
Bill had received the sanction of the 
Legislature. Such an event would occa. 
sion much inconvenience, as the tem- 
porary patent law which had been passed 
would expire on the 22nd of April next. 
Would it not, then, be desirable to 8 
a@ short enactment, further extending 
the protection which had been already 
aw: ? 

Lorp COLCHESTER said, that he had 
no objection to refer both Bills to a Select 
Committee; and as to the other suggestion, 
the matter had not been lost sight of by 
the Government. 

Lorpv TRURO said, that he would un- 
dertake to show the noble Lord that the 
Bill, instead of diminishing expense and 
being an improvement upon the present 
state of the law, would, on the contrary, 
increase the expense of obtaining a patent, 
would increase the delay, and greatly in- 
crease public dissatisfaction. His objec- 
tions were too technical for discussion with 
the noble Lord; but he would undertake to 
prove his positions if he would refer it to 
the consideration of the law officers of the 
Crown, with whom he (Lord Truro) would 
confer upon the point. 

Bill read 2, and referred to a Sclect 
Committee. 

Patent Law Amendment Bill referred 
to the same Select Committee. 

House adjourned to Monday next. 








_— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 19, 1852. 


Minvures.] Pvustic Brus.—1° Industrial and 
Provident Partnerships. 

2° Office of Messenger to the Great Seal Aboli- 
tion; Passengers’ Act Amendment; General 
Board of Health ; Improvement of Towns (Ire- 
land) ; Friendly Societies (No. 2), 

3° Personal Estates of Intestates. 


DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT. 
Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I rise 
to put a question of great importance to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The House will recollect 


Lord Stanley 
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that on Monday last, in answer toa 
tion, the right hon. the § of State 


for the Colonies stated to this House that 
he had intended to bring forward a Motion 
with regard to the disastrous effects which 
had followed the Act passed with respect 
to the import of sugar; but at present, 
being a Minister of the Crown, and of a Min- 
istry in an acknowledged minority, he did 
not propose to assume that course, but that 
he should endeavour to obtain the object 
by means he thought most expedient. The 
right hon. Gentleman proceeded further to 
say that the opinion he entertained with re- 
gard to the disastrous effects of these mea- 
sures was unchanged—that both with re- 
ference to the state of the Colonies, and 
with reference to the Slave Trade, his 
opinions remained the same as they were 
before. The right hon, Gentleman stated 
also that he received almost daily from the 
West India Colonies accounts of the dis- 
tress which existed there; and he went on 
to say (nearly in these words), ‘‘ but with- 
out being at all indifferent to that distress, 
we have determined that this question, like 
others of the same nature, ought to be 
kept for the consideration of a future Par- 
liament.’’ Now, Sir that answer with re- 
gard to the distress existing in the West 
India colonies, from the policy of the Sugar 
Duties, applies likewise to the policy pur- 
sued with regard to the question of the 
Corn Law, and with regard to other ques- 
tions of a similar nature in relation to the 
free-trade policy. The House will see, 
therefore, it is of the utmost importance 
we should have some distinct assurance on 
this subject. I need not refer to what took 
place in the debate on Monday night, 
Everybody will have in their minds the 
speeches made by the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Ripon (Sir J. Graham) 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) 
and the noble Lord the Member for Ti- 
verton (Lord Palmerston), Bearing those 
speeches in mind, and bearing them in 
mind with reference likewise to the question 
asked me, when I was in the Government, 
by Sir Rebert Peel, in 1841, when we 
were in a minority in this House—reeorded 
by a Vote of this House—I now ask the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite whether 
Her Majesty’s Government are prepared 
to advise the Crown to dissolve the present 
Parliament, and to summon a new one with 
the least possible delay consistent with a 
due regard to the public interest in refer- 
ence to those measures which are of ur- 
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and immediate importance? and I 
ey tao sicka en. Gentleman will give 
me an answer to that question. 

The CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said: The noble Lord has ad- 
dressed to Her Majesty’s Government an 
unprecedented question. The noble Lord 
has referred to a precedent in the year 
1841, when he sat on the Treasury bench, 
and was the Leader of this House; but 
the noble Lord will allow me to remind 
him of a considerable difference between 
those who now sit on the Treasury bench 
and the noble Lord in 1841, because the 
Government then had been condemned by 
a vote of this House, and both the prece- 
dents to which Sir Robert Peel referred— 
1787 and 1831—were in a similar cate- 
gory; all had a reference to a Ministry 
that had been condemned by a vote of the 
House of Commons. The noble Lord 
ought to have described the question not 
only as an important, but also as an 
unprecedented, one. I shall, however, 
reply to the noble Lord. I think it is 
highly unconstitutional and most impolitie 
that Her se i Government should 
pledge themselves to advise Her Majesty 
to dissolve Parliament at a stated and s 
cifie period, The noble Lord must feel 
that circumstances might suddenly arise 
which would render the fulfilment of such 
a pledge not only injurious, but per- 
haps even impracticable. At the same 
time I have no hesitation in saying that it 
is the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to advise Her Majesty to dissolve 
this Parliament so soon as those necessary 
measures have been passed—I should ra- 
ther §Ay, 80 soon as those measures have 
been passed which are necessary for the 
service of Her Majesty and the security 
and good government of Her realm. I 
need only say further, that it is our wish 
and our intention to meet the new Parlia- 
ment that will be elected, so that the de- 
cision of the new Parliament may be taken 
upon the question of confidence in the pre- 
sent Administration, and upon the mea- 
sures which they will feel it their duty, 
under those circumstances, to propose, in 
the eourse of the present year. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: With regard 
to two words used by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, do those two words ‘ good govern- 
ment,’’ include the measures referred to 
the other night with respect to reform in 
the Court of Chancery ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tas EXOHE- 
QUER : I do not feel called on to give any 








Seas eopleraiion 0 Go question of the 
noble Lord, 


CAPTAIN SHEPHERD OF H.MS, 
“INCONSTANT,” 

Mr, W. WILLIAMS said, he was 
blamed by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Gloucester (Admiral Berkeley) for putting 
a question to him the other night, with re- 
ference to the shooting a sailor rf the per- 
emptory command of Captain Shepherd, 
of Her Majesty’s ship Jnconstant, because 
he had not addressed his inquiry to the 
present Secretary to the Admiralty, He 
(Mr. W. Williams) had since doneso, and the 
hon. Gentleman had just informed him that 
he was now ready, after inquiry into the 
matter, to give an answer to that question. 

Mr, STAFFORD said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lambeth had correctly stated that 
since the important question was addressed 
to the hon, and gallant Gentleman 
(Admiral Berkeley), his attention had been 
very strongly called to the circumstances 
of the case, and with the permission of the 
House he would state them as shortly as 
he could—at the same time fairness to all 
parties demanded that he should 
some little time on the attention of the 
House. In October, 1849, the Inconstant, 
under the command of Captain Shepherd, 
was at the urgent request of certain mer- 
ehants at San Francisco sent to see what 
eould be done in arresting the desertion of 
several crews belonging to the vessels of 
those merchants. When the Jnconstant 
arrived at San Francisco, upwards of 100 
vessels were lying off that place, deserted 
by their crews, To four of those vessels 
Captain Shepherd sent from ten to twelve 
men to each, to assist in navigating them 
to their destinations, and to two, out of the 
four, he sent lieutenants to command. The 
crew of the Inconstant consisted of 360 
seamen, and 55 marines. The state of the 
shipping interest at San Francisco at this 
time might be imagined from one or two 
facts, which he would state to the House. 
The French Admiral had been on shore, 
and on returning he found that, as soon as 
he had left, the boats’ crews with one ¢on- 
sent all deserted, and had not since been 
heard of. A midshipman in the United 
States navy was thrown overboard from 
the vessel in which he was serving, by the 
crew, who all deserted, and he was only 
picked up after he had been some hours in 
the water. A deserter from the Asia was 
convicted of this attempt, and executed by 


the authorities of the United States. The 
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erew of the Jnconstant were constantly 
tempted, yh inducements of others, to 
go to the iggings, and upon one occasion, 
when one of the crew had died, the officer 
in command undertook to bring all the men 
back if they were allowed to bury the dead 
man on shore one of the crew deserted 
under ne of going for a stone to put 
at the head of the grave, Captain Shep- 
herd found it necessary to place sentinels 
with loaded muskets upon deck, and pickets 
were kept on duty, whose muskets were 
also loaded with ball, and who had orders 
to fire at any seaman who attempted to 
escape. One day Captain Shepherd, look- 
ing out of the cabin window, sawa man 
jump overboard and swim away from the 
ship. He went on deck and ordered the 
sentinel to fire, which he did. A boat 
manned solely by officers—for, in conse- 
quence of the inducements held out to the 
crews to desert, it was not thought safe to 
trust the men in her—went in pursuit of 
the man who was swimming away. It was 
nearly dark, but they were directed to 
where he was. They found him and 
brought him back. Another seaman, named 
Nicholls, was then discovered to be missing. 
The man brought back received punish- 
ment on the following day. It was true 
that a body was then seen floating near 
the vessel, but there was no reason to sup- 

that it was the body of the missing 
seaman, Nicholls, because it was that of a 
person who had been in the water some 
time. There was a good deal of fever up 
the river, and many bodies were floating 
down, but there was no proof that, Nicholls 
was wounded by the discharge of firearms 
aimed at the other seaman. From the 
best information he could obtain, Nicholls 
had jumped overboard about three minutes 
previous to Captain Shepherd’s seeing the 
other man in the water, aud there was 
every reason to suppose that he had got 
away. He was ready to lay all the papers 
on the subject on the table. 


OUTRAGES UPON BRITISH SUBJECTS 
IN TUSCANY. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that an inquiry was made last 
night we the case of Mr. Mather. 
The noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) inquired 


whether the result of the judicial inquiry 
conducted at Florence had been transmitted 
to this country. He (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) found that the evidence taken 
before that tribunal had been sent to 
this country; and he was bound to say 


Mr. Stafford 
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it appeared to him that the inquiry had 
been ably and impartially conducted. The 
result of the inquiry substantiated the 
grievance, or rather he might say the out- 
rage, of which Mr. Mather complained; 
and, under these cirumstances, the Go- 
vernment had made a demand on the Go- 
vernment of Tuscany for compensation to 
Mr. Mather. The Government of Tuscany 
was an independent Government, and claim- 
ed the rights of an independent State. It 
maintained diplomatic relations with Her 
Majesty, and it was therefore bound to ful- 
fil the duties and incur the responsibility 
of an independent State. To the Govern- 
ment of Tuscany, then, that demand for 
reparation was made for an outrage com- 
mitted on a person whom the Government 
of that country was bound to defend from 
the misconduct of any person in that terri- 
tory. With respect to any application to 
the Austrian Government on this subject, 
to which the noble Lord (Lord Palmerston) 
referred last night, the late Government 
very properly did not make any formal 
application to the Austrian Government. 
They felt, as did the present Government, 
that the case lay between this country and 
Tuscany, and that the official application 
for redress must be made to Tuscany. But 
the late Government very properly entered 
into an explanation with the Austrian Go- 
vernment on the subject, which explana- 
tion was now concluded, and from the con- 
ciliatory and satisfactory tone of the Aus- 
trian Government, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had every reason to believe that the 
result would be satisfactory to this country. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES, 

House in Committee. 

Mason BERESFORD said, it had fallen 
to his duty to move the Army Estimates, and 
in so doing, he had a claim to the forbear- 
ance of the Committee, for it was his duty 
to bring forward Estimates, not of his own 
preparing, for they were those of the late 
Government. He had not yet had time to 
give to each Vote that examination and in- 
quiry which would enable him to give satis- 
actory answers to some of the objections 
that might be made, and he was sorry to 
have further to state, that he was suffering 
under severe indisposition. The Committee 
were aware that the effective and non-ef- 
fective Votes were divided into seventeen 
branches. It was his intention to go over 
them briefly, and to show the increase and 
decrease as compared with last year, in the 
number of men, and the charges necessary 
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to pay them. The first vote was for the 
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number of men. In 1851-2 the number 
of men, exclusive of Her Majesty’s 

in the East Indies, was 98,714. The 
number now to be voted for 
1852-3 was 161 37, being an increase of 
3,223. He would not at the present time 
go into the causes of that increase, but he 
would come to the second vote for the 
ch for the land forces for that period. 
In 1851-2 the charge for the land forces 
was 3,521,0701. In the present year the 
charge was 3,602,067/., making an in- 
crease of 80,9971. The third vote was for 
staff, which this year exceeded the pre- 
ceding year by 9,6751., this increase being 
chiefly owing to the Kafirwar. The sum 
required for the next Vote, namely, for the 
public departments for the present year, 
was 95,9571., being an increase of 3,2101. 
as compared with the Vote of last year. 
The estimate for the Royal Military Col- 
lege was 17,141/., being an excess of only 
2401. over the last year’s estimate. In the 
Vote for the Royal Military Asylum there 
was a decrease of 4801.; the estimate for 
the last year having been 18,0161., while 
that of the present year was 17,5361. 
Under the head of Voluntcer Corps the 
inerease was 19,00/.; the sum required 
this year being 84,000/., while last year it 
was only 65,0001. The total expenditure 
for the effective service was 3,986,3082., 
which, compared with the estimate of last 
year, namely, 3,873,6661., showed an in- 
crease of 112,6421. He must now request 
the attention of the Committee to the Esti- 
mates for the non-effective services, on 
which there had been a decrease as com- 
pared with the Estimates for 1851-2. The 
rewards for military services for 1852 
amounted to 15,6431.; for 1851 they were 
14,606/.—increase, 1,0377. Army pay of 
general officers, 1852, 61,0001; 1851, 
52,0001.—increase, 9,0002 Full pay for 
retired officers: 1852, 50,0002.; 1851, 
52,5001.; decrease, 2,5001. Half-pay and 
military allowances: 1852, 365,0001. ; 
1851, 377,0007.—decrease, 12,0001. Fo- 
reign Half-pay: 1852, 36,916l.; 1851, 
38,993l.—decrease, 2,0771. Widows’ Pen- 
sions: 1852, 119,3871.; 1851, 122,7171.— 
decrease, 3,330/. Compassionate Allow- 
ances: 1852, 83,000/.; 1851, 88,5007.— 
decrease, 5,5001. In-pension: 1852, 
28,8151, ; 1851, 35,4131.—deerease, 6,598. 
Out-pension: 1852, 1,226,8037.; 1851, 
1,233,050/—decrease, 6,2471. Superan- 
nuation Allowances : 1852, 37,5001.; 1851, 
37,5001. The total sum required for the non- 
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effective services this year was 2,024,0641., 
which, com with the sum voted last 
year, 2,052,6421., showed a decrease of 
28,2151. Deducting this sum from 112,6427., 
the increase in the effective service, the 
total increase in the Estimates for the pre- 
sent year amounted to 84,4271. This in- 
crease, as he had before stated, was chiefl 
occasioned by the Kafir war, but for whi 
the Estimates for the present year would 
not have exceeded those of last year, if, 
indeed, they had not fallen below them. 
It was due to his predecessor the right hon. 
Member for Perth (Mr. F. Maule) to state, 
that the Estimates appeared to have been 
framed with proper regard to the efficiency 
of the service, and the well-being of the 
country. It was the duty of the individual 
to whom the financial arrangements for the 
land forces were entrusted, to provide all 
that was necessary to maintain the Army 
in a state of efficiency. It had been his 
lot to have the honour of serving Her Ma- 
jesty both at home and abroad, and he had 
learnt by experience to distinguish between 
well-considered and legitimate economy and 
a paltry and spurious economy, of the penny 
wise and pound foolish stamp, which ulti- 
mately entailed additional expense on the 
country. The men who protected the in- 
terests and upheld the honour of the coun- 
try in every quarter of the globe, were at 
least entitled to justice, if not gratitude, 
As long as he should hold the office which 
he had now the honour to fill, he would en- 
deavour to avoid all unnecessary expendi- 
ture; but at the same time he wo ear- 
nestly apply himself to relieve the wants and 
satisfy the just claims of the soldier, being 
convinced that such a course would tend to 
promote a feeling of contentment, and in- 
erease the efficiency of the service. The 
total of the British Army, including the 
troops in the service of the East India 
Company, was 132,434, being an increase 
of 3,223 over the Estimate of last year, 
which was chiefly caused by an increase of 
the force required for the Cape of Good 
Hope. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving that the number of offi- 
cers, non-commissioned officers, and rank 
and file for the service of the United King- 
dom (exclusive of the troops in the East 
Indies) for the year from the lst of April, 
1852, to the 3lst of March, 1853, be 
101,937. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that after 
the slight attention which had been given to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary at 
War, he could expect but little attention for 
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himself. The Government, in consequence 
of their very recent accession to office, had 
the Estimates of their predeces- 

sors; and this precluded him from making 
the objections he had made on former oc- 
easions. During many years he had voted, 
with his hon, Friend (Mr. Hume), for a con- 
siderable reduction in the military force; 
but the altered circumstances of foreign 
countries and foreign Governments had 
placed Her Majesty’s Government in a 
different position; and it was accorded by 
the public opinion that the military force 
of this country should be placed on a more 
efficient footing. He should therefore not 
a reduction on this occasion; but 
thought the Committee ought to be 
made acquainted with the further measures 


‘whieh the Government proposed. Some- 


thing had been said with regard toa militia 
force. The Committee ought to know the 
number of men proposed to be so embodied. 
It must be satisfactory to know that the 
late Government, with the best means of 
oe entertained no apprehension 

any foreign ag ion; for it happened 
that nt tee les January last, 7 ae 
ber of the forees embodied was 5,172 less 
than the number voted by that House. 
Unless some new flight had broken out, 
he was at a loss to understand the reason 
of the proposed increase. Looking at the 
enormous amount of our military force, he 
thought any apprehension of invasion was 
groundless, and the idea of embodying a 
lot of young lads as a militia was perfectly 
absurd. At present the number of officers 
and men in the cavalry and infantry was 
101,936, in the artillery 15,582, making, 
with 5,300 marines on shore, a total of 
122,818. On the lst of January 42,280 
of these were in the colonies, leaving a 
force in the United Kingdom of 80,538 
men, In addition there were 15,000 em- 
bodied pensioners enrolled and ready to be 
called out at a moment’s notice. The 
Irish police consisted of 12,380. men, al- 
lowed to be one of the finest military bodies 
in Europe, as described by Colonel Brown, 
before Lord Devon's Commission. That 
officer said he would match them to beat 
any 12,000 soldiers in the world. Adding 
those to the cavalry, infantry, and artillery, 
we had a force of nearly 108,000 men. 
What foreign Government could land an 
army in this country to match that number 
of men? In addition, we had a volunteer 
force amounting to a very large number. 
There was the coast guard, 6,000; the 
dockyard battalions, 9,200; the yeomanry 

Mr, W. Williams 
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cavalry, 13,520; which added to the above 
made a total of 136,638. If the 14,000 
police, who only wanted to be trained to 
the use of the musket to become an effici- 
ent body, were added, the total foree in 
Great Britain and Ireland would be 150,638 
men. Was not this a force sufficient to 
tect this island against all the world ? 
e had, in addition, that branch of the 
public service to which we had always ap- 
= with eonfidence for proteetion, the 
avy; but unfortunately it was now con- 
sidered as counting for nothing at all. He 
hoped soon to see it placed in a state of 
greater efficiency. The number of marines 
on board was 7,708; the number of sailors 
voted was 28,000, and 5,000 for the re- 
serve, making together 40,708, which add- 
ed to the military braneh gave a total force 
of 191,146, for the defence of this coun- 
try, to be voted and paid for out of the 
public money, with the exception of the 
police. He hoped the Government would 
not contemplate the necessity of adding to 
this foree 4 militia of raw lads. The 
posed rifle corps would be found infinitely 
more efficient. If Her Majesty issued her 
proclamation, calling on the people to form 
rifle corps, he doubted not it would be re- 
sponded to by 1,000,000 of men. He re- 
gretted to see that a rebuff had been given 
by the Government to an application for 
sanction to a rifle corps. e doubted 
whether Napoleon himself could nave sue- 
ceeded against such means of defence as 
we possessed; every hedge-row was capable 
of being made a means of attack. ith- 
out proposiug any reduction on the vote, 
he could not help observing that the num- 
ber of general officers were no fewer than 
353, being more than two to every regi- 
ment, which was nothing but an iniquitous 
waste of the public money; it could only 
be wanted as the means of giving unjusti- 
fiable advancement. If the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary at War fulfilled 
the promise he had given, he would easily 
find the means of effecting great reduc- 
tions, without at all impairing the efficiency 
of the foree. On the present occasion he 
(Mr. W. Williams) would take a course 
which he had never done before, namely, 
that of allowing Government to have all 
the men they asked for the Army; and he 
trusted that every means would be used to 
make that Army efficient—that arms of an 
improved character would be placed in the 
hands of the men, so as to enable them to 


meet their foes on an 4 
Mr. BERNAL onboRNE said, he 
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Supply— 
would, under any other circumstances, 
have apologised to the Committee for the 
course he was now about to take, but he 
felt that the Committee and the country 
were placed in such an unprecedented po- 
sition that it would be most unusual if they 
were to pass the present Vote of money as 
a matter of course. Appreciating, as he 
did, the great industry of the hon. Member 
for Lambeth (Mr. W. Williams), he must 
say, that on this occasion, when they had 
no indication of the policy of the Govern- 
ment, it was a little too much to expect 
hon. Members to get up and merely ex- 
press their opinion of some particular parts 
of the Army Estimates. He wished to 
base what he had to say on a broader prin- 
ciple, for he did not think, after the an- 
swer which had that night been given by 
the right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
uer to the noble Lord (Lord John Russell), 
at matters in that House were at. all 
more clear or satisfactory than they were 
on Friday night. He was one of those 
who dissented from the course recentl 
taken by the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
when he threw up the Government of the 
country; and he dissented also from the 
course which he had afterwards taken, for 
he thought it unbecoming in him to put 
the name of the Earl of Derby before the 
Queen, when there were so many noble 
Lords in another place, and so many Gen- 
tlemen in that House, who could have ob- 
tained the support of the Liberal party, 
both there and throughout the country. 
He, therefore, dissented from the noble 
Lord’s policy in placing the powerful but 
dangerous party opposite on the benches 
which they now occupied. The day had 
gone by when this country was to be di- 
vided into two parties—either the Gentle- 
men on those benches, or the Gentlemen on 
these. He thought there was a third party, 
not composed of the ultras on either side 
of the House, and that, ia order to pre- 
serve free trade and carry useful reforms, 
@ party could have been found that would 
have received the respect and confidence 
of the country. They had, however, got 
the Earl of Derby and the Gentlemen op- 
ite in power, and, being in power, they 
declined to tell that House and the consti- 
tuencies of the country on what principle 
they intended to found their Government. 
He could not think, therefore, that the 
present was an unfitting occasion, or that 
there was any assumption on his part, if 
he endeavoured to worm from those right 
hon. and hon. Gentlemen what were the 
principles on which they intended to con- 
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duet the government of the ry. 
Whatever odium, whatever blame mi 
have rested on the late Government—and 
he was not one of their flatterers, for 
had great and manifold faulte—they 
at any rate this virtue, that they were 
open and aboveboard in the expression of 
their policy, and frankly told the House on 
what principles they intended te 
the country. Now, who were their suc- 
cessors? They were a party of Gentlemen 
who had onslaciauly monopolised to them- 
selves the epithet of the ‘‘ country party;” 
they were, as they repeatedly asserted, 
“more English than the English them- 
selves,’ and yet directly they got into 
power they assumed a sort of Italian mys- 
tification, and endeavoured to conceal the 
cloven foot of protection under the smock- 
frock of official reserve. Was this their open 
honesty ? Was it not rather what might 
be called shuffling, and the very meanest 
course that a statesman could take? He 
was of opinion that the time had 
arrived when the right hon, Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—he was 
sorry to observe he was not in his place— 
or some other Gentleman connected with 
the Government, ought to rise in his place 
and tell the House distinctly whether or 
no the question of protection was to be 
raised; not, perhaps, in the shape of 
fixed duty, but whether any jugglery was 
going to take place to give what they had 
so often aked for, a compensation to the 
landed interests. As a Member of o 
Liberal constituency, he must say he found 
no fault with the elevation of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire to his present office of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, nor was he inclined to 
arraign Gentlemen opposite—to whom he 
had no personal dislike whatever—for any 
presumed want of talent or ability, or on 
account of their being untried men. He 
was of opinion that it required no 
conjuror, after all, to be a Minister of 
State, and that if a man had ordinary 
abilities, great attention to business, and 
some respectability of character, he was 
uite able to take charge of the two boxes 
at stood on the table of the House; and, 
even if he was a Chairman of Quarter Ses- 
sions, if he had fixed principles, he was 
as well fitted to be a Minister as any other 
man. Asa Member for a Liberal consti- 
tuency he, for one, rejoiced at the eleva- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman to the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
had had a hard card to play, but he had 
achieved his position without any aristo- 
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eratic connexion, and after some severe 
struggles, accompanied with great dislike 
on his own side, and great distrust on this— 
[** Hear, hear!’’ and cries of ‘* No, no!” 
From the Ministerial benches.| Why, the 
right hon. Gentleman had made the Pro- 
tionist party what they now were; he had 
infused a spirit of life—of galvanic life, 
he admitted, into the dead body of protec- 
tion, and had placed them where they now 
were, and those men would have been un- 
teful indeed if they had not rewarded 
im. But he (Mr. B. Osborne) looked upon 
it as a tribute to the intellectual supe- 
riority of the age when he saw such a 
man the leader of the great aristocratic 
party of England, despite of them all; 
the man who had carried them into power, 
and made them what they now were, 
and he rejoiced therefore at his eleva- 
tion. But, participating as he did in that 
feeling, he lamented that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not, in addition to his great 
ability, shown himself more open and can- 
did as a Minister of the Crown. It could 
not be the want of audacity of talent, for 
the acerbity with which he followed the 
late Sir Robert Peel, and twitted him on 
various occasions, proved the reverse. He 
could not forget the opinions he expressed 
on those occasions; and, as it was not very 
long since some of those orations were de- 
livered, he wondered all the more that the 
right hon. Gentleman did not now act upon 
them, and state more explicitly what the 
principles of his Government were. What 
was the language he used as to the neces- 
sity of a Minister of the Crown explaining 
clearly his policy scarcely more than five 
years ago? Before reading the words 
of the right hon. Gentleman, he must say 
that the system of the Gentlemen opposite 
struck at the root of all representative in- 
stitutions. If they admitted people coming 
into power to preserve this silence, repre- 
sentative institutions were a farce; and so 
thought the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1845. 
Would the right hon. Gentleman allow 
him to refresh his memory, and would Gen- 
tlemen opposite listen for a few minutes to 
what they applauded so lustily when it 
was first spoken? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, rising with his subject, as he al- 
ways did, and never so successfully as 
when he was persecuting the late Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, said— 


“ Tf you are to have a popular Government ; if 
you are to have a Parliamentary Administration, 
the conditions antecedent are, that you should 
have a Government which declares the principles 
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upon which its policy is founded, and then you 
can have on them the wholesome check of a con- 
stitutional Opposition. What have we got instead ? 
We have a great Parliamentary “ “4 
It is well known what a middleman is; he is a 
man who bamboozles one party and plunders the 
other, till having obtained a position to which he 
is not entitled, he cries out, ‘ Let us have no 
party questions, but fixity of tenure.’ [3 Han- 
sard, \xxix. 5.] 


Now, what did the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer do? 
He now joined in the chorus which he 
depreeated in 1845: finding himself, b 

a shuffle of the cards, in power in 1852, 
he says, ‘‘ For God’s sake let’s have no 
party question, but fixity of tenure.” The 
right hon. Gentleman, he repeated, was 
bound to say on what principle the Go- 
vernment was to be conducted, and not to 
follow a course which he once thought de- 
structive of all representative government. 
It was not conducive to the credit of public 
men to see two or three Gentlemen who 
had Motions on the paper to reverse our 
commercial policy, and to assail the Board 
of National Education, get up on the Min- 
isterial benches night after night, declaring 
that their convictions were unaltered, but 
that they intended to do nothing to bring 
them into practice. Such a course of con- 
duct might be becoming in those who were 
for ‘‘ fixity of tenure;”’ but for a Minister 
of the Crown it was in the last degree 
shuffling, if that term was Parliamentary, 
as he supposed it must be, from having 
so often heard it. What was more, the 
people of this country had a shrewd suspi- 
cion that the old-fashioned amusement of 
thimblerigging was about to be played by 
the country Gentlemen, with my Lord 
Derby as their confederate, and that the 
public were, as usual, to be gulled and 
plundered while the noble Lord and his 
confederates in the smock-frocks were play- 
ing the game. This state of things must 
come to an end. The Government were 
bound to speak out. He knew the reply 
would be, that this was a factious opposi- 
tion. But he was not to be discouraged 
by the ery of ‘ factious opposition,” for 
he always found that whenever Gentlemen 
in office were contradicted or threatened on 
bringing forward their Estimates, they 
cried out that it was a factious opposition. 
He doubted if ever there was an occasion 
in history where Gentlemen came into 
power who had been so loud in their pro- 
fessions when in opposition, who had hunt- 
ed an unfortunate Minister to death, and 
then, when they came into power refused 
to give an yintimation of what their mea- 
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sures were to be. He cared little about 
what the House —: but sg owe a 
great deal about what the e thought; 
and he believed he would Lee prster at all 
the worse with his constituency for the 
course which he hadtaken. And his alarm 
was not all diminished when he saw the 
Earl of Derby, who had been called the 
Prince Rupert of Parliamentary tactics, 
assuming the character of Fabius Cuncta- 
tor; and while Gentlemen opposite had 
been taking credit for having the winning 
horse, the noble Lord had been acting upon 
the maxim, Cunctando restituit rem. So 
that my Lord Derby had kept back, wait- 
ing in the race, thinking no doubt that 
his cattle were rather short of speed, 
though able to go through a great deal of 
dirt. The best horse for the Protectionist 
rty was no doubt the waiting horse, but 
e hoped Gentlemen would not be gulled 
by this jockey trick. They asked for for- 
bearance and a fair trial. But why show 
forbearance to a party whose principles 
they all knew, for the principles were as 
old as the men were new in office. They 
should decide not to vote any Estimates 
when they knew there was a Protectionist 
party in power who would on the first op- 
portunity saddle them with a fixed duty, 
or make the public pay in some other shape 
to the landlords of the country. Look at 
the construction of the Ministry. There 
they were, hon. Gentlemen, who had all 
the real demure official look. They ‘all 
remembered how, in opposition, the Gen- 
tlemen opposite spoke to the farmers, both 
in and out of the House, at the farmers’ 
club, on the hustings, at dinners, and in 
Drury-lane. He remembered going to 
Drury-lane incog., and hearing my Lord 
Malmesbury make a most furious Protee- 
tionist speech, along with Chowlers and 
Jowlers, when everybody complimented him 
for standing by the great principles of pro- 
tection; and it was declared that unless those 
principles were carried into effect the Brit- 
ish lion would cease to exist, with all the 
usual Drury-lane oratory. The farmers 
were beginning to be inclined towards free 
trade, had they not been hounded on b 
Protectionist orators, and were, he believed, 
beginning to see who were their true 
friends, If they had read history at all, 
they would call to mind the conduct of a 
certain Lord Stanley on another celebrated 
occasion—Lord Stanley, who was so pro- 
fuse in his expressions of attachment and 
friendship to Richard III., but who, accor- 
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of his forces, that both parties were puz- 
zled by his procedure, for he had ranged 
pre in such a manner that he was 
pre to join either , 88 occasion 
offered. He thought Py Mont should 
ask themselves whether the same proceed- 
ing was not going to be practised by the 
Earl of Derby of these days that was 
practised by his disloyal and treacherous 
ancestor in 1485; for such things were in 
= — and would come out. Hon. 
entlemen were ne? igen to say v 

little of the Earl Derby io 5 pet 
were there any Gentlemen on the Min- 
isterial side of the House who advo- 
cated the doctrine of protection when in 
opposition, prepared to pin the Earl of 
Derby down to the protectionist declara- 
tion he made last year? If Government 
did not make a full declaration of its 
policy, it must be called a thimblerigging 
proceeding; and the term might, with 
greater justice, be applied to this Govern- 
ment than it was applied by the Earl 
of Derby to that of Earl Grey—a Govern- 
ment which was open in its policy, and 
said what it intended to do. But of whom 
was the Cabinet constructed? They had 
a set of gentlemen who might be called 
an amalgamated society of Chairmen of 
Quarter Sessions leagued together to raise 
the price of bread. They consisted of 
thirteen gentlemen, who, differing on other 
points, were agreed in this—to raise the 
price of the poor man’s loaf. That was 
their position if they were consistent. 
He would say “‘ if,”’ for he had a suspicion 
that they intended to throw the farmers 
over. This was beginning to be noised 
about; they were said to be coming to the 
opinion that they might do without protec- 
tion; and then why should they not stand 
by the Earl of Derby, who was such an 
excellent man, and would give such sure 
protection to the Church of England ? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the xchequer had always carried out 
one great principle—he had always said 
that the Government of this country should 
be based on the territorial principle, and 
hon. Gentlemen opposite cheered lustily. 
They did not very well understand how 
far it went; but now we had got a Cabinet 
constituted on the territorial principle. 
There were in it thirteen gentlemen, who, 
if not all possessed of great territorial 
sessions, represented exclusively agricul- 
tural constituencies. They were a baker’s 
dozen ae ee together to put a tax upon 
bread. 
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up in that way, let them see how the rest 
of the Government was constructed. He 
found in the Government seven ey 
Members representing exclusively agricul- 
tural constituencies. But the territorial 

i om revailed also in other offices. 
Ten em of the Government repre- 
sented agricultural constituencies, and the 
very smallest that sent Members to that 
House; and he might make out a good 
ease for reform from the places these ten 
Members represented. To begin with the 
alphabet, there was Abingdon, represented 
by the hon, and learned Attorney General, 
He believed that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had 314 constituents, and they 
were so fond of him that they actually 
made him promise never to present himself 
to them again, and he promised never to 

o near them again. [The ArtrorNEY 

ENERAL; No, po It might be that 
the promise only applied to the next elec- 
tion; but this was some of those legal 

uibbles in which the hon. and learned 

entleman was fertile; and he would ask 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, as an 
honest man, whether he was going there 
again? Then there was the hon, Member 
for Chichester (Lord G. Lennox). Did he 
represent any popular constituency? Let 
them take up Dod, and they would find 
that the Duke of Richmond had paramount 
influence there. Buckingham, with a 
constituency of 376, was under the influ- 
ence of the Duke of Buckingham, and 
that was represented by a Lord of the 
Treasury (the Marquess of Chandos). 
Then the right hon. Secretary of State 
for the Colonies (Sir J. Pakington), who 
had treated the West Indian interest with 
such consideration, and who was so much 
praised by that interest for his straight- 
forward conduct in giving notice of a 
Motion on one side of the House, which 
he was not prepared to carry out on the 
other, had a constituency of 338. The 
right hon. President of the Board of Con- 
trol (Mr. Herries) sat for Stamford, which 
was under the influence of the Marquess 
of Exeter. [‘‘No,no!”] Did hon, Gen- 
tlemen presume to contradict Dod? Was 
it mot notorious that the Marquess of 
Exeter held the greater part of the 101. 
houses in Stamford? It appeared to be 
disagreeable to the hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site to have their constituencies dissected. 
With regard to the right hon. Secretary 
for the Home Department (Mr, Walpole), 
he gladly and willingly acknowledged that 
that right hon. Benlante ought to have 

Mr. B. Osborne 
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a seat in that House whatever place he 
might represent, and he only hoped to see 
him sit for some place more important 
than Midhurst, which had only a consti- 
tuency of about 300; among whom the 
influence of the Earls of Digby and Eg- 
mont was paramount. Those who were 
for the territorial principle were consistent 
in wishing to keep up this state of things; 
but he, for one, would desire to 

these rotten boroughs, and would not allow 
the Earl of Egmont or the Marquess of 
Exeter to exercise influence in them, but 
would tell him to be satisfied with their 
influence in another place. Now, out of 
the ten agricultural boroughs to which he 
had alluded, represented by hon. Members 
on the other side, seven were nomination 
boroughs, and some of the others not of 
the best character; and did the hon, Gentle- 
men opposite, then, expect that the coun- 
try, remembering what had been their pro- 
fessions on the Opposition side of the House, 
would be so besotted as now to grant them 
any confidence? For his part, he was 
sorry that a direct vote of want of confi- 
dence had not been moved. He had no 
confidence in the Government at all, and 
he believed that they had no confidence in 
themselves. If they had, why did they 
not come forward boldly, like men, and 
declare their principles? They said that 
they were still of the same opinion as they 
had so often professed before the country, 
that free trade was ruining, not the terri- 
torial interest alone, but the labouring in- 
terest, the commercial interest, and ever 
interest; and yet, when they were in posi- 
tion to give effect to their principles, they 
slunk from the obligations attaching to the 
situation in which they had been placed by, 
as he conceived, the unpardonable weak- 
ness of the noble Lord Lord J. Russell). 
What claim for forbearance did their Eng- 
lish appointments furnish? A claim for 
forbearance had been put forward on the 
ground of law reform, of which he found 
the lawyers to be suddenly enamoured. 
Certainly Lord St, Leonards, when he for- 
merly sat in that House, did not distinguish 
himself as a violent law reformer. Indeed, 
if hon, Gentlemen would only turn to the 
pages of Hansard, they would find that 
Sir Edward Sugden, in that House, then op- 
posed every measure of useful reform, and 
was one of the most intolerant and bi- 
goted Tories in the House. And yet they 
were told that they must have confidence 
in the Government, because Lord St. 
Leonards was there! That noble Lord’s 
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resence in the Government gave him 

Mr. B. Osborne) no great confidence, 
neither did the other law appointments, 
They might be t lawyers, but the 
House would not forget that those lawyers 
were the first men to desert Sir Robert 
Peel; for deserted that statesman was, 

owen in his utmost need, 
By those his former bounty fed.” 

Yet they were told that they ought to have 
confidence in the law, appointments of the 
Government, Now, he thought the Go- 
vernment was not entitled to confidence; 
and, in his opinion, granting the necessity 
of law reform, even law reform might be 
purchased too dearly; and he was not pre- 
pared, for its sake, to sacrifice free trade 
and all other reform, The only forbear- 
ance he could advice his hon. Friends to 
have was to exercise a salutary restraint, 
and not to grant the Government men or 
money until they defined their principles, 
So much for the English appointments of 
the Government. He should make no al- 
lusion to the right hon, Gentleman the 
Secretary at War, because he was not ina 
state to answer any allusions that might 
be made to him. [Major BerEsrorp said, 
he was quite ready to do so,] Well, then, 
if he made allusion to that right hon. Gen- 
tleman, he should say that, if there were 
one appointment worse than another, disen- 
titling the Government to common respect, 
it was the appointment of the right hon, 
Gentleman the Secretary at War. After 
the speech made by the right hon, Gentle- 
man the other day on the hustings at 
Braintree, where he said he did not care 
for the people—that he only looked to the 
electors of Essex—he thought the right 
hon, Gentleman was not entitled to the 
respect of any person representing an 
English constituency, Then, what was to 
be thought of the Irish appointments? In 
the state of Ireland this was a matter for 
more serious consideration than the Eng- 
lish appointments. Jie had always heard 
Gentlemen from Ireland express consider- 
able feeling against any Government that 
did not happen to have an Irishman in the 
Cabinet; but on the present occasion he re- 
joiced that there was no Irishman in the 
Cabinet, for, if there were, he would ne- 
cessarily be of such opinions as could pr 
duce nothing but unlimited mischief to 
Ireland, The nobleman chosen for the 
Lord Lieutenant, was, if that office were to 
be retained, probably the best of the Irish 
appointments, If that nobleman only con- 
fined himself to the Curragh and the Castle, 
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he would not do much mischief; but the 
appointments he had already made did not 
entitle him to confidence. The sppoint- 
ment of Chief Justice Lefroy was a most 
Sort elas 
only look to no 's i 
For them the noble Lord had singled out, 
not impartial individuals, but all those men 
who were the most pledged against the 
system of National Education in Ireland, 
he right hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr, Napier) shook his head, and no doubt 
thought the appointment of Mr. Singer, 
who proposed the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman for Dublin University, a good 
appointment, Yet Dr. Singer was a most 
implacable bigot against the Roman Ca- 
tholics. Let the House only consider the 
speech made by Dr, Singer the other day. 
against the National Education system. 
The right hon, and learned Gentleman had 
made a speech full of misrepresentations 
concerning the Earl of Clarendon’s @ 
pointments; but he (Mr. B, Osborne) cate ¢ 
forfeit his seat in that House if Dr, Singer 
was not the most implacable op t of 
the system of education, and if he ever 
spoke of the Roman Catholics without 
throwing contumely on their creed. He 
now came to the legal appointments of the 
Government in Ireland. He had @ great 
feeling of respect for the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman representing the Uni- 
versity of Dublin; but that right hon, Gen- 
tleman had a thorough feeling of dislike to 
the principles of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, and was not a man to be put in the 
situation he now held if the Government 
wished to have the confidence of the Irish 
people. The sooner the Government put 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman on 
the Bench, the better the Irish people would 
be satisfied. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would do nothing but credit to 
the Bench; but, representing the University 
of Dublin, he would make speeches dis- 
tasteful to the Roman Catholics, by whom 
they would be resented. Then, there was 
the hon, and learned Solicitor General for 
Ireland, for whom he had equal respect; 
but by the course that hon. and learned 
Gentleman had taken in that House—by 
opposing all reform in Ireland out of the 
ouse, and by the manner in which he had 
spoken of his Roman Catholic fellow sub- 
jects, it was evident that he was not a man 
in whom the Roman Catholics could have 
any confidence whatever, Then, there was 
the Secretary for the Treasury (Mr. G, A. 
Hamilton), another representative of the 
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University of Dublin; and it must be a 
misfortune to any Government to have two 
tatives for Dublin University, not 
entitled to the confidence of the Irish peo- 
ple, as two prominent functionaries of the 
Administration. He perceived that the 
noble Lord the First Commissioner of the 
Board of Works smiled, and he had reason 
to smile, because his poetic. prophecy was 
now become true; commerce was at a dis- 
count, and the old nobility had got it all 
their own way. No doubt the territorial 
rinciple had been satisfactorily asserted, 
in the noble Lord’s opinion. The country 
had heard af the “‘ broad bottom ” Admi- 
nistration, and the Administration of ‘all 
the talents,” and the people would not 
hereafter, forget the Government of “all 
the squires’ of 1852. But he (Mr. B. 
Osborne) had neither confidence in the Go- 
vernment nor in their professions. He 
thought it mischievous to have men in office 
whose convictions, if they were compelled 
to act on them, would ruin the country; 
and it was because, if he gave the Govern- 
ment any support, it must be on the 
ground that they were false to their former 
professions; because he believed the right 
hon. Member for Droitwich (Sir. J. Paking- 
ton) honest in his opinions, earnest in his 
intentions, and incapable in his actions, 
that he proposed not to grant the Go- 
vernment either money or men. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, that his hon. 
Friend who had just sat down, had advert- 
ed to the law appointments of the Govern- 
ment in Ireland in terms which he (Mr. 
Whiteside) felt compelled to notice. He 
was not sure whether his hon. Friend im- 
agined that he excelled in irony; but he 
should say that he doubted whether the 


speech of the hon. Gentleman was con- | 


structed in that severe taste of polished 
sareasm which he should have thought 
most suitable to that House. He rever- 


enced genius when he met it; he admired | 


eloquence when he heard it; but he thought 
he could distinguish between the divine 
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tholies, he had not concealed his own opin- 
ions; and if the fact of being a sincere Pro- 
testant, and of holding firmly the doctrines 
of the Reformation, were to disqualify men 
for office, he admitted that he and his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Napier) should 
be for ever debarred from the pursuit of an 
object of honourable ambition. But if the 
hon. Member merely meant that no man 
ought to be placed in office who would re- 
fuse to the Roman Catholics of Ireland im- 
partial justice, or who would withhold from 
them a full share in every wise and useful 
measure that could be suggested by patrio- 
tic men for the good of that country, then 
he entirely agreed with the hon. Gen- 
tleman. Was it necessary, however, he 
would ask, for a man to be a hypocrite 
—was it necessary for a man to pretend 
to believe things he did not believe—or 
must a man have no opinions, on the 
subject of religion, in order to entitle him 
to a place in the Irish Government? He 
could perfectly understand an hon. Gentle- 
man who had no profound convictions him- 
self on any religious subject, satirising 
those who had; but he believed there was 
nothing in an adherence to the religion of 
the bulk of the people of this country 
which could disqualify a man for office, if 
his character were unspotted, and his 
conduct honourable. What was there in 
the profession of the Protestant religion 
to disentitle him, or any man, to the fa- 
vourable consideration of his Svuvereign ? 
So far had he been from having offended 
his Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen, 
that he could state in his own defence, 
that, when liberty and life had been at 
stake, the humble individual who then ad- 
dressed the House had been more than 
once selected by Roman Catholic gentlemen 
as their defender; and he was not conscious 
that he had ever betrayed that trust. He 
told the hon. Gentleman that he would 
rather strip the gown he had the honour 
to wear from his back, than drag it through 





original and the miserable imposture. The 
hon. Gentleman had criticised severely the 
Ministers who had made the recent appoint- 
ments in Ireland, which he said did not 
deserve, and had not obtained, the con- 
fidence of the Roman Catholic people, 
or, as he (Mr. Whiteside) understood, of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood. [Mr. 
OsporxE: No!] Now he was certainly 
open to that objection; and although he 
had never in his life, to his knowledge, ut- 
tered a sentiment offensive to Roman Ca- 
Mr. B. Osborne 


the mire of faction. The hon. Gentleman 
had eulogised the noble Lord the Member 
| for London, and his Administration; but he 
(Mr. Whiteside) would contrast their ap- 
pointments with those of the noble Earl. 
He (Mr. Whiteside) said that the Admin- 
istration of the late Government in Ireland 
was the Administration, not of the great 
Whig party he saw before him, distin- 
guished by their ability, their position, their 
knowledge of affairs, and their eloquence, 
but the Administration of a clique. From 
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that Administration every man who held 
the opinions of the late Sir Robert Peel— 
every man who held Conservative opinions, 
was excluded, The party of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Athlone 
(Mr. Keogh) was excluded from that Ad- 
ministration, which had degenerated into a 
clique, that had daily been growing “fine 
by degrees and beautifully less,’’ until, in 
his profession, men had been elevated to 
power whose voices he had never heard dur- 
ing his professional career. [*‘ No, no! ”’] 
It was true, Lord Derby, on the other hand, 
had recommended the appointment of the 
present Lord Chancellor of Ireland; and 
he (Mr. Whiteside) spoke the voice of his 
profession when he said that that appoint- 
ment had met with the approbation of the 
public and of the entire Bar of that coun- 
try, not merely because that distinguished 
person would pronounce his judgments in 
court with ability and specd, but because 
he would organise—and, indeed, he had 
already done so—those large and liberal 
measures of legal and equitable reform, at 
which the hon. Gentleman had sneered, 
but which deeply concerned the property, 
the industry, and the peace of every indivi- 
dual in the community. The first Judge 
whose elevation the noble Earl at the head 
of the Government had recommended, was 
one who had never served him, but who 
had served the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Ripon (Sir J. Graham). He 
had been the Attorney General with the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel). A 
Conservative, but moderate in politics, he 
had been passed over by the late Ministry, 
notwithstanding his learning, knowledge, 
and experience; he had been passed over 
on account of his opinions; but he (Mr. 
Whiteside) appealed to the right hon. 
Baronet the ake for Ripon whether 
an honester, a better, or an abler man had 
ever served the Crown? Lord Derby had 
recommended his elevation to the Bench 
after having asked, as he (Mr. Whiteside) 
had heard him ask, not what individual 
would best serve his party, but what in- 
dividual would best serve the interests 
of the public. It was true that Baron 
Lefroy had been promoted to the office 
of Chief Justice of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench; but if the hon. Gentleman would 
consult even Roman Catholic gentlemen 
connected with the Irish Bar, he. would 
be told by them that the whole career of 
Baron Lefroy since he had been raised to 
the Bench had been distinguished by learn- 
ing, temper, and moderation, He (Mr. 
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Whiteside) had no right, perhaps, to tres- 
further on the time of House; 
ut he wished to take that opportunity of 
adverting to a passage in the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) on 
a recent occasion. He confessed he was 
at a loss to discover what there had been 
of an unconstitutional character in the con- 
duct of Lord Derby, eithersin his accept- 
ance of office, or in his continuing to remain 
there until such measures as he conceived 
to be necessary for the good of the coun- 
try should have passed through Parliament. 
It was not he who had driven the late Min- 
istry from power. They had fallen un- 
expectedly under a blow aimed by a friend, 
with the best motives no doubt; they had 
fallen by a deliberate vote of that House, 
which the noble Lord the Member for 
London had accepted as amounting to a 
declaration of a want of confidence in his 
Government. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Oxford 
had said that the acceptance of office by 
Lord Derby was laudable, but that if he 
continued in office for an unnecessary pe- 
riod of time without appealing to the coun- 
try, his conduct would be unconstitutional. 
The question, therefore, became one merely 
of time; and every hon. Member would be 
bound to record his vote against any mea- 
sure which might be introduced by the Go- 
vernment, not for the public good, but for 
the purpose of prolonging the inglorious 
existence of a Ministry which bad outlived 
its usefulness and its honour. Public opin- 
ion would pronounce its decision ou the 
conduct of the Government of Lord Derby, 
and by that decision they should either 
stand or fall. But he(Mr. Whiteside) was 
satisfied that whether that noble Earl’s 
tenure of office were short, or whether it 
were prolonged, it would be directed to 
maintain peace abroad, if it could be main- 
tained with honour; to preserve tranquil- 
lity at home; to keep the people of this 
country religious, happy, and contented; to 
uphold the prerogatives of the Crown; and 
to guard undiminished the liberties of the 
country. 
Mr. HATCHELL regretted that ‘he 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite, in 
replying to the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex on the subject of the recent legal ap- 
Comer in Ireland, had not confined 
imself to a panegyric on those appoint- 
ments ; but he had with his usual indis- 
eretion charged the late Government with 
making unfair appointments; those ap- 
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pointments, however, though they might 
not be satisfactory to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, were perfectly satisfactory to 
the Irish people. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman intimated that some of the 
ms who had been appointed to office 
y the late Government, had never before 
been heard of in a court of justice. Did 
the hon. and learned Gentleman apply that 
remark to the Judges appointed by the late 
Government? Did he mean to apply to 
Sir Michael O’Loghlin the observation 
that his voice was never heard in courts of 
justice? Were not also the late Chief 
Barons Wolfe and Brady, and the present 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and 
Mr. Justice Moore, ornaments to their pro- 
fession? He felt called on to make these 
few remarks because his hon. and learned 
Friend was not satisfied with defendin 
the present Government, but cddeavoured 
to drow odium on the late Government. 
With respect to the legal promotions made 
by the present Government, he entirely 
agreed with his hon. and learned Friend’s 
observations with respect to the appoint- 
ment of the Lord High Chancellor. 

Mr. BOOKER said, he thought they 
might then very well drop the subject of 
the law appointments of the Government. 
Neither did he mean to enter into any dis- 
cussion of the extent to which Government 
possessed the confidence of that House; 
and he certainly would not attempt to pro- 
nounce any opinion on the confidence which 
the hon. Member for Middlesex (Mr. B. 
Osborne), who had opened that debate, had 
manifested in himself. But as a Member 
of that country party which the hon. Mem- 
ber had attacked in such unmeasured terms, 
he was desirous of recording the entire 
¢onfidence which he, as a member of that 
party, reposed in the Government which 

ad just been formed. He was desirous 
also of taking that opportunity of express- 
ing his entire reliance and confidence in the 
judgment, the discretion, the eloquence, 
and the ability of the right hon. Gentle. 
man who led them in that House. He 
readily joined in the tribute of respect 
which had been paid to that right hon. 
Gentleman's genius and ability; and as- 
stiredly no taunt from the other side of the 
House would wean the country party from 
the confidence they reposed in him. He 
(Mr. Booker) apprehended that it was un- 
necessary for him to dilate on the ability, 
the manliness, and the integrity of the 
noble Lord the present First Minister of the 
Crown. That noble Lord had led them on 


Mr. Hatchell 
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through good report and through evil re- 
ee and his counsels he (Mr. Booker) 

oped would at pore prevail, for he 
doubted not that those counsels would tend 
to the honour of the Crown, and the welfare 
and prosperity of the people. He would 
not bien enter into the question of free 
trade or protection. That question should 
be decided by an appeal to the constitu- 
encies of the country; and after the consti- 
tuencies should have returned Members to 
& new Parliament, that question would be 
properly and usefully reopened. At the 
same time, he must say that there was 
something extraordinary in the conduct of 
that party, which seemed to pant for an ap- 
peal to the country, in prolonging these dis- 
cussions, and taunting the right hon. Gen- 
tleman on his (Mr. Booker's) side of the 
House with unnecessarily prolonging the 
duration of the present Parliament. . By 
such unseemly haste they betrayed their 
real fear of meeting their constituents at the 
hustings. [‘ Oh!’’} That observation might 
be received with a sheer or a smile; but the 
Government had answered the 7“ that 
had been made to them. They had told 
the hon. Gentleman on the opposite side of 
the House what were their objects in keep- 
ing the present Parliament together, and 
avoid pushing them before the notice of 
their constituents. They had told them 
that the necessary business of th<: country 
had to be gone through, before, with safety 
to the Crown and the institutions of the 
country, an appeal to the country could be 
made. As soon as that business had been 
gone through, and no sooner, an appeal 
would be made to the constituent body. 
But he apprehended that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were keenly alive and desperately 
uneasy as to the course which the Govern- 
ment were likely to pursue; he apprehended 
that they were not without a belief that 
the course which the Government would 
take, might tend to confirm them in office. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite taunted their op- 
ponents with postponing an appeal to the 
country while they were in @ minority in 
that House; but had not the Members of the 
late Administration themselves attempted 
to carry on the Government of the country 
with a not acknowledged, but with a prac- 
tical, minority on almost every important 
subject that had of late years been sub- 
mitted to Parliament? They might depend 
upon it that the great party that now occu- 
pied the Ministerial side of the House were 
bound together by a bond of union which 
could not be dissolved by such @ con- 
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federacy as that which they had to face. 
It was absurd to taunt the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with shrinking from a plain avowal of his 
principles. Why, it was the manliness with 
which he had professed his principles when 
in Opposition, that had, by the aid of his 
t industry and eloquence, placed him 
in his — distinguished position, and 
from which it would be more than hon. 
Gentlemen opposite could accomplish to 
displace him. He (Mr. Booker) believed 
that the people of England had confidence 
in the present Administration. They were 
sick of the imbecility, the vacillation, the 
utter absurdity of the manner in which the 
Government had been carried on by the 
late Administration; and it was a relief to 
them to see in office men who would hold 
the reins of power with a firm hand, and 
who would proceed on broad principles. 
Those principles, he was sure, would re- 
ceive the approbation and approval of the 
ple. It had been said that public opin- 
ion had received a shock, and that the in- 
terests of this country would suffer every 
moment that the Earl of Derby’s Admin- 
istration continued. But what evidence 
was there of that? The late Government 
had by their policy forced production, but 
they had forced it at the cost of a diminu- 
tion of profits, and they had placed them- 
selves in a position which left the present 
Administration and its supporters in no 
fear of an appeal to the constituent body. 
Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General for Ireland 
had, in the course of his speech, put one 
very pointed question—he had asked whe- 
ther it was necessary to be a Minister for 
aman tobe ahypocrite? He(Sir B. Hall) 
would ask—Is it not advisable that he who 
is a Minister should be an honest man ? 
and, if such ‘were the case, and if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman thought that 
the Ministry, as it stood at present, 
was composed of men who were deter- 
mined to support a policy they had for- 
merly pronounced for—if they were de- 
termined to stand by those professions 
which had enabled them to acquire the 
high position they now occupied, he thought 
they ought, having attained that position, 


to come forward and declare, as honest 
men, to the country whether they intended 
to abide by those professions, or whether 
they merely put them forward for the pur- 
pose of acquiring office. He was very much 
surprised at the speech which had been 
delivered by the hon. Gentleman who had 
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just sat down. He remembered when his 
on. Friend came forward as a candidate 
for the representation of the county of 
Hereford, seeing in a paper which advo- 
cated the principles of the Tory party in 
that county, a statement to this effect: 
“« We have now Mr. Booker as a candidate 
for the honour of representing Hereford- 
shire. We shall return him to Parliament, 
and we shall have a man who will ‘ beard 
tlie lion in his den,’’’ That lion was his noble 
Friend late at the head of the Government, 
and the den the assembly in which they 
then sat; and yet, from the time his hon, 
Friend (Mr. Booker) was elected, to the 
present moment, he had never suggested 
in that House one single idea in accord- 
ance with the professions he had advanced 
when he came forward as a candidate for 
the representation of the county, or submit- 
ted one single Motion for the improvement 
of that interest which he is said to represent. 
And what were the unfortunate deluded 
constituents of his hon. Friend doing at the 
present moment? He held in his hand a 
circular which had been sent round the 
county, giving notice that a meeting of 
the Protectionists of Peterchurch and the 
neighbouring district would be held at the 
Broughton Arms, in Peterchureh, to con- 
sider the best mode of proceeding as to 
the forthcoming election, with a view to 
return Protectionist candidates. The hon. 
Gentleman says he would let them know 
what they meant by protection; but when 
Gentlemen on his (Sir B. Hall's) side of 
the House asked them to come forward 
and declare what they intended to P e 
as to protection, for which they had so 
long clamoured, they called them fac- 
tious for putting the question. Was this 
the conduct of honest men? He was not 
going to review the circumstances under 
which his noble Friend had given up office, 
or the noble Earl now at the head of the 
Government had acquired office; but he 
would remind the House that the noble 
Earl was reported to have said, in another 
place, on the 27th of February last, as 
the principles upon which his policy was 
pounded—upon some points of which 

e@ was very explicit—that ~ e 
should have no reform—no ¢ ion of 
the suffrage—no security for the voter ; 
that the Church should be dominant—that 
the religious education of the people should 
be placed under the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church, not only in this part of the 
United Kingdom, but in the other; and 
then he said: “I know I am in a minority 
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in the other House, and I question whe- 
ther I am in a majority in this House; 
but all I ask is forbearance.”” Forbearance 
for what? That he might work all the 
appliances of the Government, and when 
he had a majority, or was in a position to 
acquire it, then he might lay a tax on the 
food of the people. as that a reason 
why the House should show forbearance— 
why hon. Members who represented large 
constituencies should depart in peace and 
show the Government forbearance? But 
the noble Earl was very decided upon some 
points: he did not say one thing definite 
as to his policy upon the corn laws; it ap- 
peared as if he was endeavouring to avoid 
that great question, and therefore it became 
the duty of hon. Gentlemen on that (the 
Opposition) side of the House to endeavour 
to extract from the Government something 
definite on the question. Now, having 
read that speech of the noble Earl, and 
not finding anything definite, he (Sir B. 
Hall) and his friends had naturally looked 
forward to the addresses to be issued by 
the members of the Government when 
they went to their constituents. Allusion 
had been made to the address issued by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. That right 
hon. Gentleman said distinctly he was for 
a reversal of the commercial policy of Sir 
Robert Peel ; but as that right hon. Gen- 
tleman was not in the Cabinet, they then 
looked to the addresses of those who were: 
first, they saw the address of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, who re- 
presented an agricultural constituency; but 
that right hon. Gentleman took care not 
to say one word about protection ; all he 
intimated was, ‘‘ You are agricultural 
constituents whom I represent—some 200 
or 300—and I promise yeu that you shall 
have a full and efficient reform of the 
Court of Chancery.’’ Much they cared 
about Chancery suits! They would much 
rather have heard the intention of the 
tight hon. Gentleman and the Government 
as to protective duties. Then they came 
to the address put forward by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, which, as might be expected from 
that Gentleman, was full of words without 
much meaning ; so they waited patiently 
for his speech on the hustings at Ayles- 
bury, where, after long prefatory and un- 
important remarks, he alluded to the state- 


ment of Mr. M‘Culloch, and said it was his 

intention—or, at least, he conveyed that 

impression—to put a fixed duty on corn. 
Sir B. Hall 
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pe of a 7s. duty on corn, and a 
uated duty on other ies of grain; 
and he = al sn na 

“Tf the general body ef the community, from 

their prejudice, their passion, and their short- 
sighted views, have a prejudice against this po- 
licy, I will not pledge the existence of a Govern- 
ment upon such a measure.” 
What were they to gain from that? Were 
they to have a fixed duty or not? And 
then what came of that highflown language 
of the right hon. Gentleman on former 
occasions when he said, ‘‘ I admire a Min- 
ister who says he holds power to give ef- 
fect to his own convictions ?’’ What were 
the right hon. Gentleman’s own convic- 
tions? He had not told them lately what 
they were. And then the right hon. Gen- 
tleman went on to say— 

“ Unfortunate will be the position of this coun- 

try when a Minister pursues a line of policy 
adverse to the convictions which he himself enter- 
tains.” 
Why, a short time since, the right hon. 
Gentleman entertained the strongest con- 
victions in favour of protection. Was he 
afraid to avow them now? Was he 
afraid to give utterance to them when his 
noble Friend (Lord John Russell) asked 
upon what policy the Government was 
propounded? And then, the right hon. 
Gentleman said on the hustings— 

“Tt is our belief that the best way, so far as the 
agricultural interest is concerned, wor'd be to 
adopt that mode which science has recommended, 
and which we think only prejudice and passion 
oppose ; but if the country will not have recoarse 
to that mode of compromise, we bow to their 
decision.” 

And added, if they did not give up this 
prejudice— 

‘* They shall have measures forced upon them 
by which they will suffer infinitely more.” 

What was the meaning of the threat of 
the Government to the country that they 
should have measures forced upon them if 
they objected to have their food taxed? 
He believed the measures they would most 
suffer from would be a tax upon their food, 
and he thought it would tax the ingenuity 
of the right hon. Gentleman himself to find 
out anything that would be more offensive 
to them than a recurrence to:a duty on the 
importation of foreign corn, The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said he wished to put forward that scheme 
which science had recommended. But why 
should they not adhere to that system from 
which they had received daily practical be- 
nefits ? and as to talking of the prejudice and 
passions of the people being against a tax 
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thing for a man not to like to have his 
sate taxed. If it was a “‘ prejudice,”’ de- 
pend upon it the people would adhere to 
that “‘ prejudice;’’ and if. it was a ‘‘ pas- 
sion,” they would give way to that ‘ 


sion.”” Lately we had opened relations 
with a very singular people, the Chi- 
nese. They had some strange notions, 


one of which was, that the seat of the 
mind was in the stomach. He would not 
stop to analyse or dissect that proposition; 
but this he would tell the right hon. 
Gentleman, that if he intended to put a 
tax on the food of the people, he would 
quickly discover that the stomach would 
produce a very powerful effect upon the 
mind. But the right hon. Gentleman was 
explicit neither on the hustings nor in 
that House, and therefore it was necessary 
they should look back a short time and see 
what his views were, in order that if he 
intended to act as an honest man they 
might have some guarantee as to what he 
intended to do. He would not go back to 
times past—to 1832, 1834, or 1835—when 
the right hon. Gentleman advocated some 
of the most liberal opinions entertained by 
any Gentleman in that House. He had 
said on the hustings that it was perfectl 
true he had entertained and had advocated 
such opinions, but they were juvenile indis- 
cretions, and he had now ‘sown his wild 
oats.” Two years afterwards he became 
pledged to protection—he was pledged to 
protection; it was upon that that he had 
acquired office, and he was bound to tell the 
country before the dissolution, which he 
had announced is to take place before long, 
what were the views he entertained upon 
that subject. In 1841 he was strongly 
against an 8s. fixed duty, In 1846, when 
there was a proposition for a 5s. duty, he, 
in conjunction with the late Lord George 
Bentinck, said he would have nothing to 
do with it. He said that in 1842 there 
was a revision of the sliding seale, that 
they had then come to a compromise which 
was to be permanent, ‘and he supported 
that arrangement as a just, judicious, and 
moderate protection.” Those were the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman, often 
repeated, that there might be: ‘‘no mis- 
take.”’ Now, what was the protection at 
that time, and what was the protection 
which, if the right hon. Gentleman was 
honest and sincere, he would impose now ? 
It was @ protective duty of not less than 
20s. when corn was 50s. But the Chan- 


cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster thought 
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this duty too low, and actually ragee a 
duty of 25s. when corn was 50s. : he or 
the Government dare to make that proposi- 


tion now? There was a very remarkable 
8 by one who was the soul of honour— 
the late Bentinck—a man be- 


rd Geor, 

loved and pecan 5 every one who knew 
him; who gave up all his pursuits, all his 
favourite avocations, for the purpose of 
working, to the best of his ability, the 
question of protection. They had had 
twelve nights of debate upon that question, 
and the last speech delivered was uttered 
by that noble Lord. He had an extract 
from that speech, and as it was short and 
apposite, he hoped those who voted with 
the noble Lord would listen to it. On the 
27th of February, 1846, he said— 

“ Deeply should I regret should any large pro- 
portion of those Members who have been sent to 
Parliament to represent the landed tenantry of 
England in this House, prove to be the men to 
bring lasting dishonour upon themselves, their 
constituencies, and this House, by an act of ter- 


giversation so gross as to be altogether un 
dented in the annals of a reformed or un 
House of Commons.” [3 Hansard, !xxxiv. 349.] 


And when the noble Lord was taunted by 
one of his opponents, and when it was said 
this question of protection was brought 


Y| forward for the sake of the aristocracy, 


and that they were a proud aristocracy, 
he said— 

“We are a ‘ proud aristocracy ;’ but, if we are 
proud, it is that we are proud in the chastity of 
our honour. If we assisted in 1841 in turning 
the Whigs out of office, because we did not con- 
sider a fixed duty of 8s. a quarter on foreign corn 
a sufficient protection, it was with honesty of 
purpose and in single-mindedness that we did so. 
If we are a proud aristocracy, we are proud of 
our honour, inasmuch as we never have been 


guilty, and never can be guilty, of double dealing 
with the farmers of England—of swindling our 
opponents, deceiving our friends, or betraying 
our constituents.” [3 Hansard, ibid.] 


That speech of the noble Lord, who was, 
as he had said, the soul of honour, was 
delivered on the 27th of February, 1846; 
and six years afterwards, upon that very 
day, upon the 27th of February, 1852, 
the Earl of Derby, who had been the Col- 
league of the noble Lord as to his views 
upon this question, got up in the House of 
Lords.as. the Prime Minister of this eoun- 
try—placed in that office in consequence 
of his advocacy of protection—and neither 
he nor the-right hon, Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had the moral 
courage or political honesty to declare 
what his, views were upon it. Were they 
guilty of double-dealing with the farmers 
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of England, or going to say to them ho- 
woke my In 1846 we said a 20s. duty 
when corn was under 50s. was a just, ju- 
dicious, and moderate protection, and that 
you shall have ?”” Would they dare to say 
that to the farmers of England; or would 
they be guilty of a gross act of tergiversa- 
tion and say, ‘‘ Protection is dead—we 
put it forward as a mere delusion, in order 
that we might acquire office, and now that 
we have acquired office, and have the op- 
portunity of carrying out our views, and 
going to a dissolution to settle this ques- 
tion, we will adopt it to this extent, that 
we will make it our stalking horse at the 
coming elections, not with a view of en- 
—e but for the sole purpose of pre- 
venting those unpleasant questions of Par- 
liamentary Reform and the Ballot from 
a considered by the electors? [A 

Hon. Gentlemen might laugh, 
but would they come forward to their 
constituents and say—‘‘ We were honest, 
steady Protectionists in 1846, when we 
were in favour of a sliding scale, and 
voted against any alteration; our opinions 
were the same when you elected us again 
in 1847; but now, when we are in office, 
we are not prepared to carry out our prin- 
ciples.”” But they had now a Protection- 
ist Government. In looking at the list of 
the Government, he found that all the 
Members of it, except two, were Protec- 
tionists. Who were those two? Members 
of what was called a liberal profession, 
the Attorney General and the Solicitor 
General, the law officers of the late Sir 
Robert Peel. The one had been already 
alluded to; it seemed, by a happy arrange- 
ment, he was not to appear again at the 
place he now represented. The other hon. 
and learned Gentleman had been endea- 
vouring, so far as he could learn, to get 
a seat in the most corrupt and notorious 
borough in existence—Harwich. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman was well acquainted 
with boroughs of various descriptions, be- 
eause he believed he had sat for Ipswich, 
and afterwards lost his seat; and so 8 
was the bribery that the Committee deter- 
mined that the defence made to the petition 
by the learned Gentleman was frivolous and 
vexatious. But some hon. Gentlemen said 
that a reversal of policy was not what they 
asked for—they meant a modification. 
Now, what did modification mean? Did 
it not amount to a reversal of the whole 
policy? If they put any tax whatever on 
the food of the people, it would be a reversal 
of policy. But it was said that although 


Sir B. Hall 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster put forward an ad- 
dress for a reversal of policy, the other hon. 
Gentlemen and noble s in the Cabinet 
were not in favour of such reversal, but of 
the modification to which he had referred. 
He thought that if hon. Gentlemen and 
noble Lords were pledged to anything, they 
were pledged to a reversal of policy. At 
& meeting of the friends and mem of 
the National Association for the Protection 
of Industry, held at the London Tavern 
on the 12th of December, 1851, at which 
the Duke of Richmond presided, it was 
moved by Lord Berners, seconded by Lord 
Malmesbury, and supported by Mr. Gilliott 
(he supposed one of the deluded farmers), 
and resolved — 

“That all friends of protection are hereby 

earnestly called on to support the Association, and 
to co-operate to the utmost of their power in ob- 
taining a reversal of the present system of free 
importation, which is fast sapping the sources of 
national wealth, and threatens to consummate, 
ere long, the ruin of the country.” 
That meeting was attended by some of the 
noble Lords and hon. Gentlemen who were 
now in the Cabinet. Again, the noble 
Lord now at the head of the Government 
said, on the 28th of February, 1851— 

“ T cannot, as an honest man, abandon the at- 
tempt to relieve the existing distress by retracing 
the false step which has been taken, and to remedy 
the wrong done by the imposition of a moderate 
import duty on corn.” 

And in another part— 

“ By the imposition of a moderate duty upon 
the import of corn and provisions, to get rid, in a 
year or two, of the income tax.” 

Now, let them observe the effect of that. The 
income tax produced between 5,000,000/. 
and 6,000,000/. About 11,000,000 quar- 
ters of corn were brought in annually, and 
in order to cover the deficiency caused by 
the repeal of the Income Tax, they must 
have a 15s. duty on the importation of 
corn, or perhaps more, for the quantity 
imported would diminish as soon as a 
tax was imposed on the importation; 
and this was what they called » mo- 
derate duty, and no reversal. Were they 
going to reverse the free-trade system, or 
were they not? That was all that thoy 
were asked, and they ought to answer the 
question. He would trouble the House 
with only a few statistics; but would re- 
fer all who desired a full and clear state- 
ment of the effects produced by free trade 
upon this country to the admirable exposé, 
supposed to have been drawn up by. the 
late Secretary to the Treasury the hon. 
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Member for Herefordshire (Mr. 0. Lewis). 
It ap that the imports of the United 
Kingdom from 1841 to 1845 inclusive, 
amounted to 360,641,0007. In the five 
years 1846-1850 that value rose to 
466,755,0001.; being an increase of not 
less than 21,229,001. per annum. 80 
much for the imports. In the five years 
1841-1845 the official value of our ex- 
rer was 659,408,0001.; in the five years 
846-1850 that value rose to 833,166,0001., 
being an increase of 34,731,0000. per an- 
num. Let him now state some facts in 
illustration of another point, which might 
be regarded as affording very strong in- 
dication of the increased prosperity of 
the country under the system which was 
now in operation. The bankruptcies in 
the first five years to which he had al- 
luded were in number 7,010; in the last 
five years 7,072, being an increase of 
62; but these bankruptcies were in the 
proportion during the first period of 1 in 
2,410 of the population, whereas in the 
latter period the proportion was only 1 to 
2,534 of the population. Again, the com- 
mitments in the first five years were 
139,505, or 1 in 121, while the commit- 
ments in the latter five years had fallen to 
138,968, or only 1 in 129, Again, also, 
it would be admitted, he presumed, that 
diminution in the poor-rates might be con- 
sidered as indicating augmented prosperity 
among the people. Now, he found, upon 
reference to the poor-rate in Manchester, 
that whereas there had been a steady in- 
crease of poor-rate there up to 1847, when 
the amount was 122,000/., there had, since 
that period, been a steady and marked 
decrease; in 1848 it was only 90,0007., in 
1849 it was only 70,0001., in 1850 it was 
65,000/., and in 1851 it was only 60,0007. 
So that, since the commencement of free- 
trade, there had been a decrease in this 
rate of no less than 50 per cent, Such 
were the benefits of the system. Why 
was it desired to revise, modify, or abolish 
the system? and for whose benefit was 
this revision, modification, or abolition to 
take place? Was it for the landlords’, 
or for the tenants’, or for the labourers’? 
As to the landlords, he was informed that 
two of the noblemen who had all along 
been loudest in their clamours for protee- 
tion (the Dukes of Richmond and Rutland 
had found, since free trade, no materi 
diminution in their rents. If it were the 
tenants who had suffered by the change, 
why did not the landlords take measures 
themselves for reducing those sufferings? 
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As yet no reduction of rents had taken 
place. [‘Oh, oh!”] No reduc- 
tion, certainly. There had been, doubt- 
less, various particular instances of reduc- 
tion; but when Gentlemen said, as many 
had said, that it was im ble for the 
tenants to pay rent, and tithes, and taxes, 
could they show him that any so 
reduction had taken place at all equivalent 
to the stated exigencies of the case? As 
to the labourers, let him (Sir B. Hall) re- 
peat what the right hon. Gentleman 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) himself 
said the other day on the hustings at 
Aylesbury :— 

“Tn ag Rage all no a would 
necessaril a expansion 
trade, end we call that capenaiea wad inte 
companied by considerabl¢ suffering, which would 
overweigh our great and important interests at 
home. No doubt much that was predicted did 
not occur; but allow me to say that much that 
was predicted has occurred. Distress on the 
Saeed i ea 
unieign jure mit i 
popaletion of England has not suffered, but, on 
the contrary, their condition has improved.” 


Clearly, then, the right hon. Gentleman 
himself threw overboard one of the main 
arguments which had been put forward for 
the reversal of free trade; the labourers, 
he admitted, had found their condition im- 
proved by that policy. There appeared to 
be, indeed, only one point on which the 
right hon. Gentleman had been thoroughly 
consistent, and that was his opposition to 
everything that had been done by the late 
Sir Robert Peel. When Sir Robert Peel 
was in opposition, and he was asked what 
should be done for the benefit uf the ger 
he said—*‘ Place me in power and I'll tell 
you.”” What said the right hon. Gentleman 
when on the Opposition benches? ‘* We 
want protection, the country will be ruined 
without it;’’ but when he got into office 
he threw the whole question overboard, 
In order that he (Sir B. Hall) might not 
be charged with presumption, he would 
not rely upon his own words in addressing 
what was called the country party, but 
he would quote the language of one for 
whom that party onee entertained the 
greatest respect, and of whom he was 
quite sure the Chancellor of the Exehe- 
uer entertained the very highest opinion. 

o those words, which might be words 
of truth, which appeared, further, to be 


almost words of prophecy, he begged the 
attention of the House :— 


“ We must ask ourselves, as subjects of a popu- 
lar Government, what were the means, what the 
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machinery by which Sir Robert Peel acquired his 
ition. The right hon. Gentleman supported a 
Tifforent policy for a number of years. Well do 
we remem ps not without a blush— 
well do we remember the efforts which we made 
te raise him to the bench on which he now sits. 
Who does not remember the ‘sacred cause of pro- 
tection?” This Gentleman suddenly finds that the 
arguments in favour of protection to native in- 
dustry are not, after all, so urgent as he once 
thought them. He discovers that the principle of 
protection cannot be supported. Having arrived 
at that conclusion, then, with all debating dex- 
terity, with all the Parliamentary adroitness he 
possesses, he comes forward—he has the sublime 
audacity to come forward and confess, that at his 
ripe age he is convinced by arguments the very 
same we have heard for the last thirty years. If 
the constitution which governs England be a con- 
stitution that makes men recommend that of which 
they do not approve, then the sooner we get rid of 
that constitution the better. Let men stand by 
the principle by which they rise—right or wrong. 
I make no exception. Do not, then, because you 
see a great personage giving up his opinions, do 
not cheer him on, do not yield so ready “a reward 
te political tergiversation.”—[ 3 Hansard, lxxxiii. 

115, 118, 121.] 

These words, surely, were the words of 
rophecy. Whose words, then, were they? 
hose of the right hon. Gentleman the pre- 

sent Chancellor of the Exchequer himself in 

1846; and he now begged emphatically to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
intended to be one of the men who “stand 
by the principle by which they rise, right 
or wrong?”’ or whether he intended to be 
an exception? Did he mean, in the next 

Parliament, to act up to the profession of 

protection by which he had risen to his 

present position, or did he contemplate 

the political tergiversation he had in 1846 

denounced, and imagine he should get over 

the difficulty by facetiously informing the 

House of Commons—as he had informed 

the electors of Aylesbury—that he had 

sown a second crop of wild oats, and was 
come to another way of thinking? The 
right hon. Gentleman might be assured 
that what availed him for the nonce on the 
hustings would not so avail him in the 
ensuing Session of Parliament. The Op- 
position were taunted with faction; but 
what could be more complimentary and 
courteous than their proceedings? The 
late Opposition demanded protection, and, 
as a means, clamoured for dissolution. The 
present Opposition, giving the late Opposi- 
tion credit for candour, said, ‘‘ By all 
means have a dissolution, and without 
delay.”” The present Government said, 
“* We don’t want fair play for ourselves; 
we want fair play for the country.””’ The 
Opposition said, ‘‘ We are quite willing to 
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giving the country fair play, and that fair 
play can best be given by an avowal of 
your political opinions, to be followed 
by an immediate dissolution of the pre- 
sent Parliament, for which, when in o 
position you clamoured, and which now in 
office you dread.” 

The Eart of MARCH said, that the 
speech of the hon. Member who opened 
the present discussion, reminded him of 
the lawyer, who, having a bad cause to 
defend, was told to abuse the plaintiff’s 
attorney. He had heard every word that 
fell from the hon. Member, and he ap- 
pealed to the Committee to say if there 
could be found a particle of argument in 
the whole of his discourse? So the hon, 
Member, being manifestly unprovided with 
arguments of any sort in favour of his 
views, had resorted to a series of abuse 
of every member of the Government, 
with the sole exception of the right 
hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose 
brilliant talents neither the hon. Gentle- 
man nor any one else could call in ques- 
tion. It appeared to him (the Earl of 
March) that the tone of hon. Members on 
the other side of the House was by no 
means so candid as they would have it 
supposed. They were evidently not a little 
disappointed at the unanimity of feeling 
which united all the Members on the Min- 
isterial side of the House, and they conse- 
quently took every opportunity of throwing 
a firebrand into their ranks; but he would 
inform the Opposition that it weald re- 
quire more exertion and talents than they 
possessed to produce any effect on the 
strength, stability, and firmness of the 
Ministerial ranks. With reference to the 
hon. Member for Marylebone, who had 
just spoken, he had a piece of advice 
to offer him—which was, not to talk 
of the matters and properties of indivi- 
duals without having first made himself 
perfectly acquainted with the facts which 
he stated. The hon. Baronet stated that 
the Duke of Richmond had suffered no 
diminutiog of his rents in consequence of 
the. policy of the late Sir Robert Peel. 
He would not be dragged into a Corn Law 
debate on this altogether inopportune oc- 
casion; but he begged to inform the hon. 
Baronet that his noble relative’s rent-roll 
had diminished, not only in the south of 
England, but in the north of Scotland. 
In answer to the question which the hon. 
Member had put in the earlier part of his 
speech, he (the Earl of March), as being 





give you fair play, and we insist on your 
Sir B. Hall 


neither a member of the Government, nor 
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a disappointed candidate for office, would 


Supply— 


beg to answer it. The hon. Member had 
asked what a Protectionist was? His (Lord 
March’s) definition —and he believed it would 
be heartily responded to by the farmers 
throughout the Kingdom—was, that a Pro- 
tectionist was a warm and cordial sup- 

rter of that Government of which the 

arl of Derby was at the head. The hon. 
Baronet at one moment quarrelled with 
the right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer for not bringing forward a strong 
measure in opposition to free trade, and in 
the next moment with the Earl of Derby, 
for having made a calm and temperate 
speech on the subject; but the hon. Baro- 
net’s objurgations would not influence the 
Protectionist party, who supported the 
Earl of Derby’s Administration because it 
was one which would uphold the dignity of 
the Crown, and promote the welfare of all 
classes of Her Majesty’s subjects. 

Mr. COBDEN: Sir, the definition of a 
Protectionist which we have just heard 
from the noble Lord the Member for West 
Sussex is something new; and 1 think 
whatever may be the opinion in this House, 
there will be no difference of opinion in 
the country as to what has been the inter- 
pretation and what has hitherto been the 
meaning put upon the term “ protection.” 
At all events the noble Lord will allow 
the House to make use of the definition 
that he has given us, and to convert the 
name of the Earl of Derby into that of a 
Protectionist. Now, we are bound to con- 
sider that we are dealing with a Protec- 
tionist Government, and that saves me a 
great deal of argument, because we have 
it avowed by one who is so eminent, and 
who is so nearly connected with a noble- 
man who is a distinguished leader and 
champion of protection—we have it, I say, 
avowed by the noble Lord who has just sat 
down, that we are dealing with a Protec- 
tionist Government. Now, that is my case. 
We have a proposition from a Protectionist 
Government in the House of Commons that 
we should show a mark of our confidence 
in them by voting the supplies of the year 
for the Army. Now, it is an old constitu- 
tional rule, and, in fact, it is an indisputa- 
ble rule in all representative countries, that 
the majority of the House of Commons, or 
the representative body, should govern the 
country. I ask the noble Lord then, who 
comes here in the name of a Protectionist 
Government to ask a Free-trade Parlia- 
ment to grant a mark of their confidence 
by voting the Supplies, whether he will 
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deny that we are transgressing the rule 

which our proceedings cas 4 be mie 
lated, or whether, at all events, will he say 
that this House is not justified in pausing 
before it accedes to the demand that has 
been made to it? But Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment is in direct antagonism to the 
large majority in this House, and not 
merely in the number of members, for 
while we have a numerical majority in this 
House, we have also an overwhelming ma- 
jority out of doors, in the number of those 
who sent us here. This debate has been 
opened by an hon. Member for the metro- 
politan county (Mr. B. Osborne)—a county 
not only one of the most populous, but infi- 
nitely the most wealthy in the United 
Kingdom. It has been sustained by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Marylebone 
(Mr. B. Hall), representing a most impor- 
tant constituency in this metropolis. I 
also appear here to support that proposi- 
tion, representing the vast constituency of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, fully sus- 
tained by the population of that district, 
and representing here a body of constitu- 
ents whose number is, I believe, as large 
as the whole of the constituencies of all 
the Members of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I am sitting by the side of the 
Member for South Lancashire (Mr. W. 
Brown) who will support the same proposi- 
tion; and I shall be sustained, I am cer- 
tain, by the hon. Members for Manchester, 
Glasgow, and the Members of other large 
constituencies. Therefore you are placed 
here not only as a numerical minority, but, 
tested by those whom you represent, whe- 
ther as regards numbers, or wealth, or in- 
telligence, you are an insignificant mino- 
rity, asking for the confidence of this 
House. And if protection were merely one 
of the questions which are at issue between 
this side of the House and that—if it were 
a question raised for the moment, of which 
we had heard but little lately, and which 
could not be called the most prominent 
test of the character of the two sides of 
this House—I might say, why, test the con- 
fidence of the House by simply referring to 
the question of protection. But let me call 
the attention of the Committee to the fact 
that this great controversy has been divid- 
ing the country for nearly fourteen years. 
It is nearly fourteen years since the great 
assembly was held at Manchester, prelimi- 
nary to the formation of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League. You had then seven years’ dis- 
cussion of the question which absorbed the 
attention of the country, and since the set- 
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tlement you have had nearly five years 
more, onag which it has been occasionally 
revived, Why, I appeal to your own can- 
dour, and ry Pag not deny it, that the 
i opposite is protec- 
on +. foundstions aa laid in pro- 
tection, they were cemented in protection, 
and you stand, as a party, solely as a Pro- 
teetionist party. You will not dispute what 
I say, that we have hon, Members sittin 
on this side of the House who are oppos 
to you as Protectionists, but who, whether 
they be considered as friends of the Church, 
as friends of the monarchy, or as friends of 
aristocratical institutions, are as good Con- 
seryatives as you are, We have Members 
who may claim to hold as high conservative 
principles as pecesnre, Take, for in- 
stance, the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford (Mr, Glad- 
stone) and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr, Goulburn), Will any one dispute 
that they are entitled to speak in this 
House, and in the country, as friends of 
the Church, the monarchy, or the aris- 
tocracy ? I mention this feet, that there 
may no dispute—that you may be 
sure to stand here as Protectionists, and 
as Protectionists only, and therefore I 
cannot allow you to come forward and say, 
‘* There are questions ahout Chancery re- 
form and other matters which we are pre- 
pared to undertake, and which we are as 
competent to deal with as you are or can 
ever be.” I wish to ask hon, Gentlemen 
opposite what is the course that is to be 
now adopted? I wish to ask the right 
hon, Chancellor of the Exchequer to tell 
the Committee what course Her Majesty’s 
Government is about to take. I hold that 
it is to be the majority of this House 
which is to be the test; and I ask, if we 
are to allow the minority to govern the 
House of Commons, what will it lead this 
House to? In the first place, on the same 
principle, why you may have a dictator go- 
verning this House. I appeal tothe majo- 
rity to vindicate itself, and to make itself 
felt in the policy which we have to pursue 
on this occasion, when we are called on to 
assert our rights. I appeal, therefore, to 
the majority of this House to vindicate it- 
self, and make itself felt on the proposal 
to vote a sum of money for military pur- 
The Vote for the Army is the 
question on which we should vindicate our- 
selyes; and I will, therefore, not deal with 
the bw giroag immediately before us. I say, 
let the men be voted, get your Mutiny Act 
Mr. Cobden 
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passed; but when we come to vote the 
money, let the majority of this House give 
a clear and unmistakeable proof of its re- 
cognition of the representative B puean, ol 
by exercising in a constitutional way the 
right reserved to them of controlling the 
public purse. Well, I shall probably be 
asked—Why do Pa call on the Govern- 
ment to dissolve Parliament now? Where 
is the indication that the country demands 
a dissolution? I appeal to what is going 
on throughout the country to show that 
there is no difference of opinion out of 
doors as to the course which the majority 
in this House ought to pursue, Why, from 
one end of the country to the othor, the 
constituencies of this Empire are in the 
heat and excitement of an election contest 
at this moment. You cannot teke upe 
daily newspaper but you find two columns 
of it at least occupied with the accounts of 
election proceedings, And these proceed- 
ings are not confined to this side of the 
House. Why, the hon, Member for Here- 
fordshire (Mr. Booker), who came into this 
House to decide this question, and has 
spoken on almost every other subject but 
it—has issued his address to his constitu- 
ents; and the hon. and gallant Member for 
Lincoln (Colonel Sibthorp) has also put 
forth a declaration in favour of protec- 
tionist principles. The country, then, I 
say, is in the midst of an election contest, 
because the instinct of the country knows 
that the majority of this House can deal 
with this question, and it is not favourable 
to our going on voting money and proceed- 
ing with legislation while the Government 
is ina minority, And this brings me to 
another reason why we should dissolve as 
soon as possible. You cannot carry on the 
business of the country—it is impossible 
that you can—while the Government is in 
aminority. Right hon, Gentlemen on the 
Treasury bench, when appealed to on im- 
portant questions, have declared them- 
selves that they cannot deal with these 
questions by reason of their being in a 
minority. The same sentiment also per- 
vades the whole House. We have had 
Select Committees named on vital ques- 
tions—questions of education and other 
subjects; and I ask hon. Members do any 
of us enter on these Committees, are our 
names given in to these Committees with 
the least idea that we can bring them to 
any satisfactory conclusion this Session ? 
Does anybody doubt that in two or three 
months, by an absolute necessity, the pro- 
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to a close? And, under these circum- 
stances, seeing that everybody out of doors 
is preparing for an election, and seeing 
that this House can carry on no business 
satisfactorily, I say we are bound to bring 
this Parliament to a close by the constitu- 
tional means placed in our power. And I 
ask this decision from the majority, not 
only because the Government has declared 
itself protectionist on the principle of re- 
imposing duties on corn, but because, even 
in the evasive course which the Govern- 
ment are taking with the view of escaping 
the direct question of protection, they are 
still placing themselves on the ground of 
as great antagonism to the free-traders as 
they occupied before. For what has the 
right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
been saying? He has avowedly been pre- 
ing, with the assent of his friends be- 
ind, to evade the question of protection — 
that is, the levying of the import duties; 
but he tells us, ‘‘ I only change my ground; 
I still propose to give you, the agricul- 
turists of this country, an indemnity for 
the loss of protection; I intend to give 
ou redress in another form;’’ and then 
e shadows out a plan by which he means 
to transfer the taxes now borne by the 
agricultural classes to the shoulders of 
those who don’t happen to be in ssion 
of Jand. I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether, in taking up that new ground, he 
is not still keeping himself in the same 
antagonism with those who have been his 
opponents on this question? I ask what 
is to be done with the Anti-Corn-Law 
League? If he has only shifted his 
ground, he will have to fight the same 
battle with the League that we once 
fought before. What will he do with the 
League if he says it has only compelled 
him to take his hand out of one of our 
pockets, in order that he may put it into 
another ? Why, the right hon. Gentleman 
is doing his best to perpetuate that strife 
which he professes to be so anxious to allay, 
and to maintain in the country that agi- 
tation which I had hoped was completely 
put anend to, I tell the right hon. Gen- 
tleman with regard to his proposition for 
indemnifying the agriculturists for the loss 
of protection, that when we enter into that 
controversy I shall be as willing as he is to 
consider the claims of the landlords or the 
claims of the farmers to relief from taxation 
in any general remissions that we may have 
consequent on a surplus of revenue, I am 
as willing as he is to see justice done to the 
Sousa at io the andiands, se-schaliaae 
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manufacturers or traders; but w 
fesses to shift the burdens of the 
turist to any other class, then, I 
meets the free-traders on the 
as nr gs - he has not taken 

t rid of this great struggle, 

patie loan the v 
old of his controversy ing, in 
first place, whose pay ene 2 is 
be remitted; and if it is the landlords, 
ask how-will you relieve the farmers b 
lightening the burdens of the landlord 
And, again, he must show me that the 
landowners generally are sufferers by the 
free-trade policy, The noble Lord oppo- 
site (the Earl of March) has met that ques- 
tion by referring to the case of a relative of 
his own— 

The Ear of MARCH: I beg the hon, 
Gentleman’s pardon. I answered the state- 
ment made by the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Marylebone (Sir B. Hall), and which 
statement was not correct. 

Ms. COBDEN: Just so; it is the asser- 
tion of the incorreetness of the hon. Ba- 
ronet’s statement that I mean to deal with, 
The noble Lord, in speaking for his noble 
relative, states that he has suffered a loss 
of income in consequence of our free-trade 
policy. Now, I was not aware of, and I 
did not catch the age in the hon, Ba- 
ronet’s speech in which the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s case was referred to. However, 
don’t let hon. Gentleman suppose, if this 
question is to be raised, that it will be pos- 
sible to avoid individual cases. I have had 
the opportunity of knowing, from being an 
oceasiona] resident in his neighbourhood, 
and yet I have not heard that there has 
been a reduction in his rents; but I have 
heard the contrary. 

The Eart of MARCH: I must apolo- 
gise to the Committee for having again to 
interrupt thé hon, Gentleman, feeling that 
this is a matter of a somewhat personal 
nature. The hon, Baronet the Member 
for Marylebone (Sir B. Hall) distinctly 
named the Duke of Richmond’s estates; 
and I distinctly state, of my own know- 
ledge, that the property of my noble re- 
lative in Sussex has been révalued, and 
that a dimiuution has occurred on the whole 
rental, 

Ms. COBDEN: Well, I will state ex- 
actly what I have heard in the course of 
my— [Loud cries of “ Oh, oh!’’] Lam 
not going to make this a matter of re- 
proach. I hope I have sounder views of 
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tunities of inquiring of the neighbours of 
the noble Duke—of the tenants residing 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Good- 
wood—that not only has there been no re- 
duction of rents—{ Cries of *‘ Oh, oh !”"}— 
I mean, when I say there has not been a 
reduction of rents, that that has not been 
applied as arule. I heard that not only 
has there been no general reduction, but I 
heard from those who are most likely to 
know, that if a tenant there were to leave 
the Duke’s estate, there would be half-a- 
dozen others who would come forward and 
take his farm at the same rental. I say, 
then, if the Duke of Richmond’s land will 
let on these terms, and if, when a farmer 
leaves his farm on the ground that the 
rent is excessive, half-a-dozen others with 
@ capital are ready to take it, that his 
Grace would, I think, be very incapable of 
managing his own affairs if he dreamt of 
reducing the rent of that farm. [Cries of 
** Question !”’] Well, but you were not 
so mealy-mouthed on your (the Goverment) 
side of the House when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Ripon (Sir J. 
Graham) was assailed by you in not very 
courteous language, when some one among 
you cried, wf should be ashamed to say 
that I had not reduced my rents!’”” When 
cases are repeatedly mentioned in a dis- 
cussion, you will allow me to mention to 
the Committee what has been brought 
under my own knowledge. But I go far- 
ther. That noble Duke, like every other 
proprietor of land, derives his compensa- 
tion in the reduced price of commodities 
in common with the rest of the community. 
A landed proprietor with a very large rent- 
roll, and with a large establishment—a large 
household to maintain, and a large stable 
to keep up—gains almost more than any- 
body else in the reduction in the price of 
bread, in the reduction in the price of 
sugar, and by the reduction of those rates 
of which we have heard such illustrations 
to-day, and which we know has been so 
general in the country. Then, I say, we 
shall have to go into all these figures be- 
fore I acknowledge your right to take the 
taxes off land and place them on the shoul- 
ders of the industrious community. I only 
allude to this branch of the subject to show 
that hon. Gentlemen on the other side are 


merely changing their ground, and that} j 
they are again raising the same contro- 
versy which 1 had hoped had been settled 
by the grand struggle previous to 1846. 
On all these grounds, we are justified in 
refusing you our confidence as a Protec- 
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tionist Government; and it is necessary that 
the question should be brought to a con- 
clusion, not for the interests of the manu- 
facturer and the merchant only, but also 
of the landlord and the tenant. Can it be 
doubted that the way in which hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, for the last five years, 
have kept up the struggle for protection, 
and. have diverted the tenantry by false 
hopes and delusive expectations that they 
could get redress through the medium of 
legislation—can it be doubted that by these 
means they have retarded improvement and 
prevented the tenant from seeking a reduc- 
tion of rent or some other re-adjustment to 
enable him to carry on his trade with a 
profit? Now if that has been the result 
of the conduct of the party who have so 
perseveringly and so consistently main- 
tained their opposition to the new policy, 
now is the time for bringing the question 
to a definitive issue. It is due not only to 
the manufacturers, as well as to the landed 
interest, but to the civilised world, that 
this question should be permanently set- 
tled, because the way in which you have 
earried on this controvorsy out of doors, 
led on by Dukes and Earls, in the eyes of 
foreign countries, has made those countries 
really doubt whether we have permanently 
established the policy of free trade. And 
I myself have positive proof that in more 
than one country abroad you have suspend- 
ed the operations of nations and also of 
Governments, in their adoption of a policy 
in the same direction as that devised by 
Sir Robert Peel; because other countries, 
judging not altogether erroneously from 
the power of the aristocracy of England, 
cannot believe all these threats to reverse 
the present policy will not be followed by 
some attempt to execute them. It is, I 
say, indispensable therefore that this ques- 
tion should be settled once for all—aye, or 
no—at the hustings of the country. Iam 
not afraid that you will be able to divert 
the constituencies from’ the real issue. 
You may try to lead them aside by bring- 
ing forward other questions; but I defy 
you to succeed—the instinct of the country 
will keep the right question uppermost. 
And all I ask is, that the majority of this 
House will give the country an opportu- 
nity of coming to a decision on this sub- 


ect. 

: Mr. MILES said, he regretted the 
tone which had been assumed by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the West 
Riding (Mr. Cobden). Never had he heard 
such contradictions from one Gentleman te 
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another. Never had he heard a Gentleman 
ursue such conduct as the hon. Member 
for the West Riding. But he it 
by. A Gentleman’s honour—a Gentle- 
man’s word—should be respected in that 
House, and not be called in question, and 
he such conduct would not be re- 
pete. But to come to the question be- 
the House. Was, or was not, the 
Queen’s Government to be carried -on? 
Were there, or were there not, some mea- 
sures that it was indispensable to pass in 
the present Session? If so, why should a 
tyrannical majority be allowed to impede 
dhe whaels of Government? He, for one, 
was ready to appeal to the country, and to 
let the country judge between them, for he 
had no fear whatever for the issue. But, 
were hon. Gentleman opposite to dictate 
when a dissolution should take place? If 
80, the Government must be overturned, 
and the country thrown into the greatest 
confusion. Hon. Gentlemen said they did 
not understand the policy to be pursued by 
the present Government; but it was be- 
cause they would not understand. Let 
them read the Earl of Derby’s speech, and 
there they would see that his policy was 
lucidly laid down. The noble Earl had 
clearly stated that for the relief of the 
agricultural and other suffering classes, a 
duty upon corn and other commodities 
would afford the easiest mode of settling 
the question; but that he would not pro- 
pose it if he should be placed in only 
a small majority, and in that event he 
would apply his mind to other measures 
for relieving suffering industry from the dis- 
tress which now pressed upon it. The hon. 
Member for the West Riding had spoken 
of improvements in agriculture being im- 
peded; but had he heard the speech of 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Ripon (Sir J. Graham), in which he spoke 
of the large quantity of guano imported, 
and of the money laid out in farming? The 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cobden) said that 
their proceedings since 1846 had prevent- 
ed the application of capital to the land; 
but fortunately they had seen this very 
year the balance sheet of a gentleman, a 
manufacturer, a landed man, entertained 
at the tables of the great, taken from the 
mechanical class, becoming himself, by 
what he had honestly earned, a man of 
capital, investing his capital inland. And 
what was the result? Had the hon. Mem- 
ber read Mr, Mechi’s balance sheet, and 
seen that, with his high farming and scien- 
tifie attainments, he had lost 6371, upon 
VOL. CXIX. [ramp sents. ] 
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180 acres of land? He would allow that 
the i tion of had in- 
; but had the right hon. 

the Member for Ripon observed the de- 
crease in the im ion of oileake—not 
less than 10, tons—in the course of 
the year? The fact was, that guano was 
used so extensively because it was the 
most economical manure that could be em- 
ployed. What he thought the House 
should do was this: Let them quietly go 
on passing the Estimates, which 

to remind them were not the Estimates of 
the present Government, but of their pre- 
decessors, and let them also pass those few 
other measures which the Government felt 
it necessary to bring forward—most of 
them, also, the measures of the previous 
Government; and then, if a dissolution did 
not take place, let the House exercise the 
right which a majority always } 
euaveend when the Aasahaiatraslenra ia 
@ minority, and take steps to hasten that 
dissolution which they so much required. 
As to the result of that appeal to the coun- 
try, he, for one, was not afraid. When he 
looked at the present state of the nation, 
when he considered how very little excite- 
ment was occasioned by the going out of 
the former Administration, and the coming 
in of the present Government, he felt 
assured the country would accept the Earl 
of Derby’s explanation of his policy, and 
would determine to support a Minister who 
would do justice to all classes of the com- 
munity, who would uphold the constitu- 
tion, and who, while he would not hesitate 
to bring forward new measures when he 
thought them necessary, would resist all 
ill-timed and reckless legislation. 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, if I am so 
fortunate as to obtain for a brief period 
the attention of the Committee, I promise 
them that I will not willingly let fall a 
single word which can have the remotest 
tendency to perpetuate that heat which 
appeared, a few minutes ago, likely to dis- 
turb this debate. Sir, I believe there 
never was an occasion when calmness and 
deliberate reflection were more urgently 
demanded from those who take part in this 
discussion. I believe that we are called 
upon now to settle two of the most im- 
portant questions on which the liberties 
and the happiness of a free people can de- 
pend. For, Sir, why is it that this fa- 
voured country has during the last few 
years enjoyed unexampled peace and pros- 
om ? Is it not from that balance of our 
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on the part of the Crown, and on the part 
of Parliament, of certain definite rules and 
certain established precedents, maintains 
that-equipoise of freedom, securing on the 
one the sovereignty and permanence 
of the Throne, and the rights and liberties 
of the people on the other? And, Sir, the 
first question that we are called on to ap- 
in this discussion is, what are the 
privileges, and, correlatively with these 
ivileges, what are the duties of this 
ouse and of Parliament? Sir, we now 
see before us a number of Gentlemen—for 
whom I entertain great respect, and many 
of whom I have the happiness of reckon- 
ing among my personal friends—the Mem- 
bers of the Queen’s Government, under 
this peculiar circumstance, that, ntsonting 
to their own admission verbally made, an 
according to their own admission more 
than verbally made—by the withdrawal of 
measures in favour of which they declare 
that they hold conscientious opinions—they 
do not enjoy the confidence of this House. 
In this state of affairs, let me ask, what 
duty devolves upon us? Sir, if you will 
allow me, I will, in a few words, state, on 
authority which I believe you respect, what 
is the relation of the House of Commons 
to the Crown in such a case as the pre- 
sent. In the year 1841 these proposi- 
tions were laid down : that the power of the 
Executive Government to carry their mea- 
sures by a majority of the House of Com- 
mons was essential to the continuance of 
their existence—that when a Government 
found itself in a position in which it no 
longer possessed that power, one single 
alternative remained, and that alternative 
was to resign their offices or to dissolve 
the Parliament—and that if they dis- 
solved, they must dissolve immediately, 
and without any greater delay than the 
real exigencies of the public service re- 
quire. [*‘* Hear!’’ from the Treasury 
bench.| Now, these propositions I am 
glad to hear receive so much concurrence 
on the other side of the House, They 
ought: they were laid down by no mean 
authority—the late Sir Robert Peel, and 
they had what hon. Gentlemen opposite 
Soles may value more, the concurrence 
of all those Members of the present Cabi- 
net, who then had the honour of sitting in 
this House, who testified that concurrence 
by following the right hon. Gentleman in 
the Resolution which he then moved. Nor 
were these propositions laid down as mere 
dry and abstract propositions, but the 
reasons of them were also alleged. It 
Mr. Cardwell 
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was laid down and before you that 
the well-being of the Constitution 

on the constant and uniform maintenance 
of its equilibrium, With reference to the 
doctrine that a Minister might continue to 
govern without a majority, the right hon. 
Baronet said—‘‘ So unconstitutional, so 
dangerous a doctrine I never heard main- 
tained; a doctrine so discouraging to public 
men, so fatal to the energy of a Government, 
I never before heard advanced ;” and then 
this picture was drawn of the state of con- 
stitutional government in this country if 
we permitted it to be violated. Sir Ro 
Peel said it;would no doubt be easy to get 
Gentlemen to carry on the Executive §o. 
vernment of the country as respectable as 
any of those who sat in this House, with- 
out meeting the censure of Parliament, 
But he said, if they were to be satisfied 
with the mere discharge of their execu- 
tive duties—if they did not mean to 

out by legislation the advice which they 
gave to the Crown, what need was there 
of concert among Ministers, and what 
were the constitutional consequences that 
would follow? What encouragement it 
would give to the House of Commons to 
trespass on the prerogatives of the Crown? 
If the Government said to the House of 
Commons, ‘‘ We care not for your legisla- 
tive measures and decisions; we will not 
be deterred by your refusal to give effect 
to our measures, but we will wait until you 
stop the wheels of Government by some 
interference with our Executive Adminis- 
tration: what an encouragement would 
they not hold out to the popular branch of 
the Legislature to take improper and un- 
constitutional liberties with the pre 
tives of the Crown! He (Mr. Cardwell) 
had purposely avoided quoting the precise 
words of the speech of Sir Robert Peel, 
but he begged the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the following extract :— 

“ If the Government say, ‘ Weare independent 
of the legislative measures and decisions of this 
House, that which is your,.peculiar function we will 
disregard, our fate shall not depend upon your de- 
cisions, nothing but your interference with our 
executive administration shall influence our re- 
tention of power;’ what an inducement do you 
not hold out to the House of Commons to inter- 
fere with the prerogative of the Crown! It is 
inconsistent with all usage, and inconsistent with 
the spirit of the constitution, that a Government 
should be enabled to select the measures which it 
thinks proper to submit to the consideration of a 
condemned Parliament, that it should withdraw 
some and submit others, that it should tell the 
Parliament, ‘ An immediate dissolution is in con- 
templation, but before we dissolve we will just 
bring forward those measures the rejection of 
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which we think most likely to 
of ommgenen tn Se anes of Meols, eapevenenla 

popular votes, such, for example, as 
ast Of bdvanting money for the construction of 
railways in Ireland ; we will bring forward parti- 


damage the House 


cular measures which we are of opinion may aid 
the party cause of our Administration; but re- 

ting every measure which we have hitherto 
p sat Fite Boson to the welfare of the coun- 
try—measures the principle of which has been 
affirmed by large majorities in Parliament, but 
the further discussion of which may prejudice our 
cause at the hustings—respecting them we will 
exercise our own discretion as to whether they 
shall be brought forward or withheld.’” [3 Han- 
sard, lviii. 1225, 1229.] 


That is to say, you encourage the House 
of Commons to trespass upon the pro- 
vince of the Executive Government, and 
you encourage the Executive Government, 
not upon their solemn responsibility to 
bring forward measures which they con- 
scientiously believe to be necessary for the 
good of the country, but from their de- 
sire to concert their proceedings with a 
view to party operations on the hustings. 
If that is the eonduct of the Govern- 
ment, what is the duty which you de- 
volve upon the House of Commons? Do 
you not devolve this paramount obligation 
—that they, for the maintenance of the 
rights of the Crown, for their protection 
against these evil consequences, should 
take the first opportunity, not by factious 
opposition—not by a precipitate interfe- 
rence with the executive functions of Go- 
vernment, but by declaring before the 
country the views and principles which they 
are sent here to represent, and their sense 
of the danger of the course you propose, 
What is that danger? The danger that 
you will take by sap what you dare not ven- 
ture to attempt by assault. You know that 
you dare not make a direct assault upon that 
policy which has received the approbation 
of the people; but because you know that 
you dare not venture to take it by assault, 
you proceed to take it by another and an 
easier way. My hon. Friend who has just 
sat down refers us to the speech delivered 
by the Earl of Derby, He, it seems, i 
satisfied with the tenor of that speech, ca 
he plainly sees the policy which is there 
indicated. Well, Sir, let me congratulate 
my hon, Friend on his clearsightedness, for 
certainly many persons who have read that 
speech feel themselves in no degree relieved 
from their difficulties. But let me ask my 
hon. Friend to go with me into that speech 
which he has challenged us to read. In 
that speech this principle is laid down— 
that the policy pursued in 1842 was right, 
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but that the policy in 1846 is 
_— and — 7” re contrast the 
iey ado unfortunately, aesnting 
to the eeblo Earl, adopted in 1846, wi 
that better policy which regulates the tariff 
of the United States, _ Now let me remind 
you of the way in which the right hon, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and those who 
have acted with him, were wont to deseribe 
the American tariff; and I can assure hon. 
Gentlemen that the parts of the speeches 
to which I may refer are not selected for 
the purpose of invidious reference, but for 
the purpose of guiding us as to the views 
on which they intend to act. I extract 
from the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man a passage with regard to the American 
tariff, when the income tax was renewed in 
1848. Theright hon. Gentleman then said— 
“The result of a trade carried on between a 
country which permits free imports and one which 
maintains hostile tariffs is, that the exports of the 
former are diminished in proportion to the amount 
of those tariffs.” 


That was to say, that the export of those 
countries which had established free trade 
diminished, but that the exports of those 
ceuntries which maintained hostile tariffs 
would be inereased. Now let me ask the 
right hon. Gentleman how he accounts for 
this—that during eight years before these 
changes began, there was no perceptible 
change in the amount of the exports of 
this country, but that the moment these 
changes began, the exports, which were 
then at 50,000,000/., rose, and in four 
years sprung up to 60,000,0001,? This, 
he begged the Committee to observe was, 
the result of a policy in which the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite and the Earl of 
Derby agreed, But now comes the policy 
of 1846—that poliey which they deplore— 
that policy which though they do not wish 
to reverse, yet, as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary had stated, it was their 
intention to alter and modify. Within the 
last six years, from 1846, the exports have 
risen to 74,000,000/.; thus showing a more 
rapid increase after the introduction of 
the poliey of free imports than they did 
even under that change of which the right 
hon. Gentleman approves. In the whole. 
ten years—the exports not having moved 
at all during the previous eight years— 
they increased half as much again as they 
were before. Now what is the condition 
of the American exports under a tariff 
which contrasts so strongly with our own ? 
I hold in my hand the opinion of the Pre- 


sident of the United States. Now with 
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the right hon. Gentleman, the President of 
the United States ought to be a very high 
authority; because he holds the doctrines 
of protection, which we are to be induced 
to revert to. But I do not find in the 
speech of the President of the United 
States that he is at all satisfied that it has 
inereased the trade of the country—but the 
reverse; and so dissatisfied is he with it, 
that he proposes to change the policy, 
though in a still more Protectionist direc- 
tion. It is not Protectionist enough for 
him, so he wants to get still more protec- 
tion. But how much has he got already ? 
Is the average of protection—which at 
present varies from 20 to 30 per cent—is 
that an amount which you would restore to 
this country, or is it that which the right 
hon. Gentleman will venture to propose ? 
If the system which they have adopted 
be so mischievous to them, whilst yours 
has raised your exports in the course of ten 
years one-half as much again as they were 
before, I ask what sort of illustration is 
this of the canon which recommends us to 
adopt the United States tariff in lieu of 
our own? But the right hon. Gentleman 
has discovered that we are indebted to Ca- 
lifornia; and here he finds the solution of 
the problem. But, Sir, the United States 
has some relations with California, and if 
the gold of California be a remedy for the ills 
of Great Britain, why should it not yield 
the same assistance to the United States ? 
But hear what the President of the United 
States says—that the export of specie to 
liquidate their fiscal debt was 24,263,979 
dollars more than the specie that was im- 

rted. Now, when bullion comes into the 

ank of England, though the right hon. 
Gentleman says it runs through it like a 
sieve; yet he admits that it has saved us 
from a panic, and he cannot deny that 
there is a greater amount of bullion now 
in the Bank of England than ever there 
was before. But the same California has 
operated also on the United States; and 
what has been its operation there? I read 
from the speech of the Protectionist Presi- 
dent of the United States that the exports 
of specie from that country, notwithstand- 
ing the influence of California, has increas- 
ed in one year by the extent of nearly 
25,000,000 dollars. Let me ask you this 
question—you are going to alter and to 
modify, to readjust the taxation of the 
country, not upon corn only, but upon 
other articles. In such a mysterious state 
do you leave the question, that it becomes 
necessary that we should extract by evi- 
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dence, if we can, what articles you mean 
to place under taxation; and as there is 
nobody whose precedent you are more 
likely to follow than that of the late Lord 
George Bentinck, whose loss in these dis- 
cussions we all most sincerely deplore, I 
refer you to a budget which Lord 

Bentinck brought forward on the last ocea- 
sion when the income tax was renewed. 
Let me ask the House whether they are 
prepared to alter or to modify the poliey 
which was adopted in 1846, and to replace 
it by such a budget as this? Corn, accor- 
ding to the noble Lord, was to produce 
850,0001., if not double. Timber was to 
produce 700,0007. Now that the Naviga- 
tion Laws are irrevocably repealed, and 
that the shipowners and reg ger are 
therefore justly desirous to be exempted 
from every possible impediment, are we 
going to impose a duty of 700,0001., which 
is to be levied on timber. Cotton was to 
produce a revenue of 650,0000. Seamed 


‘Lord George Bentinck dated the decline o 


our cotton manufactures from the removal 
of the duty on cotton} and he used this 
remarkable expression—‘‘ A tax upon 
cotton would be the cheapest you could 
impose ; and you would be taking a lesson 
out of the books of the United States.” 
Well, let us take that lesson. I will not 
fatigue you with statistics, but I ask you 
to take a lesson out of the books of the 
United States. They produce the raw 
material, which is brought here to be 
made into garments, and then re-exported 
to the markets of the world. Now who 
so naturally to compete with us, and with 
whom in every honourable rivalry, whether 
in politics or in commerce, are we so 
desirous to hold our own, as the United 
States? Let us ask you, then, to ponder 
over this fact. In the first year of which 
I have the particulars, the year 1839-40, 
their consumption of raw cotton amounted 
to 300,000 bales; and it rose continuously 
till it amounted to 531,000 bales eight 
years afterwards. What happened then ? 
You removed the duty on cotton imported 
into Great Britain in 1845; in 1846 the 
other alterations were made in our tariff. 
During all previous years there was a con- 
stant increasing consumption of raw cotton 
in the United States; but after that change 
the decline immediately began—every sue- 
cessive year since that experiment the de- 
cline has continued—that decline has been 
progressive; and in the last year their 
consumption has gone down to 404,000 
bales, and the manufacturers of Great 
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Britain supplant the manufacturers of the 
United States. Now, I say, take a leaf 
out of the book of the United States, 
and don’t let there be any alteration, or 
modification, or readjustment of that tariff 
which would cause a decline in our mann- 
factures. Let me ask you again to apply 
the same principle in another point of view. 
Your desire is to give encouragement to 
the British labourer, and you say, ‘‘ We 
will make the foreigner pay.” I have 
shown you that by the policy which is 
now established, you have employed half 
as much again labour as you did before 
for the export trade, and have made the 
foreigner pay. I say let us enco 
industry, not in the way that the United 
States has adopted, but in the way which 
is already inaugurated in this country, 
and which you now seek to reverse. If 
I might address the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, I would say one 
word to him, and draw his attention to this 
fact. He approves of the policy of 1842— 
he disapproves of the policy of 1846. The 
effect of the policy of 1842 was this, that 
you were enabled to remove taxes which 
ressed upon the people to the extent of 
,000,0007., and having removed them 
chiefly from the Customs and Excise in 
1845, those branches of the revenue produe- 
ed as much as they had done before. What 
did the tariff of 1846 do? It enabled you to 
take off taxes to the extent of 7,000,0001. 
or 8,000,0007. more, and still it left the 
Customs and Excise—I am speaking in 
round numbers—where it found them. I 
appeal, then, to the financial administra- 
tion of the country not to reverse that po- 
licy, but to adhere to a policy which em- 
ploys British industry, which makes the 
foreigner pay, which diminishes the bur- 
dens levied on the people, without dimin- 
ishing their produce in the Exchequer. I 
say we, the Members of the House of 
Commons, are bound to take care that 
all shall be clear and explicit upon this 
point, and that there shall be no mystifi- 
eation whatever. Might I ask the atten- 
tion of the Committee, I think there is an 
interesting matter of history which par- 
ticularly deserves their notice. At the 
close of his immortal work, having ex- 
hausted the subjects to which he re- 
ferred, Adam Smith described a scheme 
of finance, which, however, from the oppo- 
sition it would encounter, could only, he 
said, be regarded as Utopian. He went 
on to say that there were so many power- 
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scheme, that it would be very difficult to 


surmount the obstacles which would be 
created against its adoption. He then 
proceeded to explain what his scheme of 
finance was) It comprehended a readjust- 
ment of Customs and Excise duties, con- 
fining them to a few great articles of lux- 
ury and very. general consumption, as 
sugar, rum, and tobacco, and a more equal 
tax upon the rent of houses. Then Adam 
Smith went on to state what the effect 
would be of his scheme, and to this I im- 
plore the attention of the Committee :— 


“The debt would be diminished, and in the 
meantime the people might be relieved from some 
of the most burdensome taxes—from those which 
are imposed upon the necessaries of life or upon 
the materials of manufacture. The 
poor would thus be enabled to live better, to work 
cheaper, and to send their goods cheaper to mar- 
ket. The cheapness of their goods would increase 
the demand for them, and, consequently, for the 
labour of those who produced them. This in- 
erease in the demand for labour would both in- 
crease the numbers and improve the circumstances 
of the labouring poor. Their consumption would 
increase, and, together with it, the revenue arising 
from all those articles of their consumption on 
which the taxes might be allowed to remain.” 


Now, I must be allowed to remind the 
House of Commons that the Utopia of 
Adam Smith was the accomplished fact of 
Sir Robert Peel, and what the Ministry 
wanted to alter and remove was what 
Adam Smith wished to see accomplished. 
Had the debt been diminished, as was 
prophesied? The interest of the debt, 
which in 1832 was 29,500,000/., was 
now 28,000,0001., besides a reduction of 
625,0001. more, to take effect in 1854. 
Had the consumption of the people been 
increased? Need I remind the Commit- 
tee of that? In cocoa, currants, sugar, 
and tea, the consumption had gone on in- 
creasing—in tea from 36,681 ,000lbs. in 
1841, and the others proportionately; 
1851, to 53,965,000 lbs.; while, at the 
same time, there was a large surplus 
in the Exchequer. I venture now to 
close the case which I have endeavoured 
feebly to bring before the Committee. I 
have not invidiously recurred to former 
speeches. I have simply recurred to the. 
arguments and propositions you have held 
in former years, which you have never dis- 
avowed; and when my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Miles) challenges me to read the last 
speech of the Earl of Derby, and expresses 
his unshaken confidence that the result of 
the next election will be to reverse that 
policy, 1 have only to reply that we shall 
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not allow you to take by what you 
dare not openly assail; and if in the ex- 
ercise of our constitutional rights we re- 
spectfully—not factiously—not with bitter 
» but throwing into our argument 
all the force that we are able to command 
— if we call upon you, for the sake of the 
country and for the sake of yourselves, to 
give fair play to the country—to state your 
views, to disguise nothing, to proclaim 
everything—I hope that in all this we are 
ilty of no improper, no factious course. 
accept the truth of the proposition, that 
faction-—if it be faction—will redound to 
your advantage and recoil upon us; and I, 
earnestly advocating the policy which now 
exists—I desire to give you no such ad- 
vantage; but I believe we should be dumb 
watchers—faithless guardians of the pub- 
lic trust confided to us, and justly repre- 
hensible for sacrificing the well-being of 
our constituents, if we did not insist ex- 
plicitly on that principle which I laid down 
at the outset, which is the constitutional 
guarantee not only for the liberties of the 
country, but also for the security of the 
Throne. 

Mr. CAYLEY: Sir, my wish will be to 
avoid raising a tone of exasperation on 
either side, I will be no party to the caus- 
ing a war of classes in this country; and I 
cannot but think that one grievance of the» 
Opposition, especially of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden), is, 
that the Ministerial side of the House 
does not respond to the invitation he has 
thrown out to excite such a contest. Sir, 
as to the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
Cardwell), I always observe that he speaks 
with great exultation of the effects of the 
policy of the late Sir Robert Peel on 
the finances of the country, as if on 
no previous occasion there had been a 
“‘ spring” in the revenue after recovery 
from stagnation. Why, under similar cir- 
cumstances, there never was an occasion 
when such a “ spring” did-not take 
place. In every instance since the war 
the same effects have been produced. It 
was so in 1817-18, it was so in 1824— 
25, it was so in 1835-36, and so again 
after the commercial stagnation of 1840- 
41. There came a “ spring ” after 1842, 
and the same increase of the revenue. 
But what I remark is, that there is not 
now so general a ‘‘ spring ’’ as took place 
in previous years. The export trade, it is 
said, has increased; but the increase of ex- 
ports is not necessarily accompanied by an 
increase of prosperity. Will you affirm 
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that the returns are identical with the in- 
crease? Sir, I do not deny that the peo- 

le have food cheaper, and that free trade 
S benefited the working classes to the 
extent that their wages have remained the 
same. But did you mean that they should 
have that benefit? No. Your early argu- 
ment for free trade was, that you had to 
cowpete with the foreigner, and could not 
do so on your Sam seale of wages. 
[‘** No, no!” and loud cries of “ Hear, 
hear!’’] You contend—those of you who 
were most honest—that you wanted to re- 
peal the Corn Laws in order to reduce the 
prices of food, and thus to have an excuse 
for lowering wages. [ Loud cries of ‘* Hear, 
hear !”’ and “ No, no!’’] Some Gentle- 
men say ‘‘ No.” But, I repeat, the more 
honest of your party did not pretend to 
conceal it. We always contended that the 
effect of the alteration would not be fa- 
vourable to the working classes, because 
we said you would diminish the home trade 
in the proportion in which you increased 
the foreign trade. Has it not been so? 
We did not, indeed, anticipate the famine 
in Ireland, nor what has taken place to de- 
range the labour market. Neither did 
you; and therefore, if we were false pro- 
phets as to that, so were you. I do not 
deny that temporarily the working classes 
are benefited, and if the benefit be perma- 
nent, I shall be the last man to wish to 
disturb the present policy; but it appears to 
me that you have always endeavoured to 
raise a false issue on this question. You 
are not content to argue it on its merits. 
You say we are anxious gms the people 
a small supply of food. e have always 
denied this—our object has not been to 
starve the people. It is said that we want 
to give them less food. We have never con- 
sidered that food was the first necessary, 
but employment. Yes, our great object 
was to give employment to the people, and 
thence arose the principle of protection. 
If you can show us any probability that the 
working classes of the country, without 
that constant stream of emigration which 
is now going on, are likely to receive under 
your system a greater amount of food and 
of employment than under the protective 
system, I shall bow with deference to your 
decision, for I want nothing but justice to 
the working classes. I have never put the 
question on any other issue. No one ever 
heard me say | wanted to keep up rents. 
On the contrary, I have often said, ‘‘ Your 
system protects monied incomes and rents 
of large landowners against the working 
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classes and against the farmers.” And 
you are now doing so. You are protecting 
rents against the persons who pay the rents. 
The parties benefited in the end are not 
the working classes. The parties who 
really profit are the rich—the rich land- 
owner, the rich capitalist, and temporarily, 
haps, a portion of the working classes. 
But how stands it with the bulk of the em- 
loyers of labour? With the farmer for 
instance ? He has been getting little or no 
return. Or with the prov we asa body? 
or with the merchant? He also is getting no 
return. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’ from the Opposition. } 
I challenge any one to contradict this. 
Why, last year, the Member for Manchester 
said that for three or four years past there 
had been no profits on manufactures. The 
manufacturers, during the last few years, 
have made small profits on the home trade, 
and losses on the foreign. On the first day 
of the Session I meet a Lancashire Mem- 
ber, the shrewdest perhaps among them, 
and said, ‘‘ How of freetrade?’’ He an- 
swered, ‘‘ Every one is losing.”’ I inquired, 
** Why then vote for free trade?”’ He said 
he could not help it; but Lancashire would 
vote against free trade, if it voted by 
ballot. Now, let it not be said I am argu- 
ing for a recurrence to protection such as it 
existed before 1846. No; I argue for no 
such thing. I have since then never 
asked for protection; indeed, I have always 
said we must exhaust every other means 
before we ask it. And in that I have gone 
vi passu with the right hon. Member for 
Bucks, though it was then said by you to 
the farmers, ‘‘ Your leaders are leaving you 
in the lurch about protection!”” The truth 
is, you Manchester Gentlemen wish the 
Government to declare definitively that po- 
licy. But you already have declared it for 
them; and your real grievance, I suspect, 
is, that they do not so declare for protec- 
tion as to give you a decent ground of 
uarrel. The hon. Member for the West 
Riding, in short, says to you, ‘‘I will make 
you Protectionists. If you ask for a resto- 
ration of protection, I resist you. If you 
ask for a revision of taxation, I oppose 
you. Whether you are for the one or the 
other, I quarrel with you.”’ In fact, what 
the hon. Member wants is a quarrel. Sir, 


for my own part, I have never concurred 
entirely with either party in this House, 
and have ever preferred my country to 

rty: but looking at the question in the 
most unprejudiced way I can, I do not 
think it fair to compel Lord Derby’s Go- 
vernment to make a more explicit 
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tion than they have made already. If any 
one have a right to ask them for it, those 
who think with me are much more entitled 
to it than Gentlemen opposite. The far- 
mers of England are the parties interested. 
And if they choose to confide in the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, what 
is that to you? Surely the farmers of 
England know their friends from their ene- 
mies. You want to narrow the issue to 
one point. That, no doubt, is convenient 
to you. You think that the country will 
not return a Government as protectionist, 
and you want the Ministry to pursue that 
precise course. They will not take your 
advice. You had the game in your own 
hands for five years, and now you want to 
play the cards of your opponent. Why, 
instead of their being limited to one course, 
they have four courses open to them. 
They have complete free trade—which we 
have never had yet. They have next com- 
i reciprocity; and that we have not yet 

ad. They have, thirdly, complete protec- 
tion; and they have, fourthly, complete re- 
vision of taxation. All or any of these 
courses, coupled with a proper monetary 
system, might be good. It is competent 
for them to pursue any of these; and for 
my part I hope they will select protection 
last of all instead of first—and that they 
will exhaust every other means before they 
resort to it—and before they respond to the 
invitations of the hon. Member for the 
West Riding. Many things would be more 
beneficial than a 5s. duty on wheat. But 
whichever mode of relief to suffering agri- 
culture Lord Derby selects as a substitute 
for protection, it must be a real and de- 
cided course. The condition of the far- 
mers will bear no longer trifling with. Sir, 
the hon. Member for “ted gr should have 
conferred with his Friend the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Ripon before he 
spoke, for I well recollect that before the 
results of free trade were considered so 
certain as they seem now to be thought by 
him, the right hon. Baronet would some- 
times say, rubbing his hands, ‘ Well, Ca- 
lifornia will set us all right!” And I 
am not quite sure that of his op- 
position to the Earl of Derby’s Govern- 
ment does not arise from an idea that 
he may come in for the benefit of Cali- 
fornia. Sir, with respect to the question 
of dissolution, the noble Lord lately at the 
head of the Government said this was not 
a fit time for it. And if that were the 
case when the noble Lord was at the head 
of the Administration, and Lord Derby, 
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having now the same responsibility, says 
so too, surely the Government which had 
the same responsibility should have the 
same discretion with their predecessors. 
Sir, I am not willing to deny to Lord Derby 
that discretion—especially as I see that 
he does not propose to introduce any 
new measures, but merely to carry on mea- 
sures which the late Administration had 
proposed. And, when I consider the time 
of the year, and the interruption to trade 
entailed by a premature dissolution, and 
take the state of Europe into consideration 
—fully appreciating the arguments of the 
hon. Member for Liverpool as to the Con- 
stitution, and thanking Providence for the 
blessings we enjoy under it—and fully ac- 
knowledging that the majority of this House 
substantially governs the country, I think, 
for the few short months of the summer 
during which Lord Derby proposes to carry 
on measures you have approved of—with 
at least equal vigour, I cannot see—unless 
you have some ulterior motive—why you 
should not becontent. If you say, as used to 
be said—more last Session, however, than 
this—that he has not a Government com- 
tent for office, well, then, you cannot do 
Petter than ‘‘give them rope enough.” 
Are you quite sure, however, that your 
principles of free trade are true ?—or that 
the people appreciate them. Then why 
not give three or four menths’ trial to the 
new Government, and test them a little 
longer. If you have confidence in truth, 
why shrink from letting truth and error 
side by side for so short a period? A 


little more experience, both of the Govern- . 


ment and of free trade, would be more sa- 
tisfactory for the country before a dissolu- 
tion. It seems you are afraid of this. 
Sir, I am convinced that there has been a 
reaction—and on both sides of the ques- 
tion. The farmers are less anxious for 
extreme protection, and large bodies of 
quondam free-traders are less anxious for 
your free trade. It would have been more 
satisfactory, perhaps, that the dissolution 
should have been deferred until next year; 
but, at all events, we shall be as compctent 
to judge in June or July as we are now. 
Under these circumstances, I cannot with- 
hold from the Government my confidence, 
so far as to enable them to pass (within 
the limit they have themselves prescribed) 
such measures as they and you both con- 
sider necessary. The noble Lord lately 
at the head of the Government, chose his 
own time for dissolving his Administration; 
and I think itis fair to give his euccessor 
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his choice of the time for dissolving Par- 
liament. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said: The 
hon. Member who has just sat down has 
taken a course which was certainly unex- 
pected by me; not that I think it was in- 
consistent with his former conduct in this 
House, for from him I cannot expect any 
course but that which is honourable. At 
the same time, while he had some conso- 
lation from the existence of the present 
Ministry with regard to the burdens on 
land and with regard to protection, I am 
afraid that he must not indulge much ho 
from that influx of paper money which he 
thinks is so desirable: because the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said the other day at the hustings 
that “if the Gentleman expects a great 
influx of paper money, I am afraid that he 
will be disappointed.’”” Therefore, my 
hon. Friend must not expect his theories 
to be tarried into effect by the present Mi- 
nisters. I think we have upon this occa- 
sion very great and important questions to 
cousider. We have especially two ques- 
tions: one the question of the Constitution, 
and another the question of the commercial 
policy which has been pursued from 1842 
to the present time. Now, Sir, with respect 
to the constitutional question, upon which 
I think that much misapprehension has ex- 
isted, and certainly much accusation has 
been brought against me, which I think 
totally undeserved, I will state what occurs 
to me upon that subject. It appeared to 
me that the course of the present Ministers 
was one that was perfectly clear, and one 
which I own that 1 am surprised that they 
did not adopt. The late Ministers having 
resigned their situations into the hands of 
Her Majesty, it appeared to me, when Her 
Majesty asked me to whom she should 
have recourse (though I was not positively 
bound to name my successor), that the Earl 
of Derby was at the head of the greatest 
party in the House of Commons, and that 
he was the most likely person to be able to 
find support in this House, and that it was 
but consonant with my duty to recommend 
Her Majesty to send for the Earl of Derby. 
The Earl of Derby, as I expected, accepted 
and executed the commission which Her 
Majesty gave him. The position of the 
new Ministers was one perfectly x 
Parliamentary, and constitutional. They 
had nothing to do but to take their seats 
in this House and to appear in this House 
as invested with the confidence of the 
Crown? But what was their next step? 
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They differed, as they have alwayg told us, 
from that part of our commercial policy 
which has been adopted and pursued since 
1846. Now, under these circumstances, 
the most natural and the most easy course 
for them to adopt was to maintain the ex- 
isting House of Commons, and to propose 
such measures as they deemed necessary 
to that House of Commons. That was 
the course which Earl Grey took in 1830; 
and I at that time—as the organ of Earl 
Grey’s Government—proposed the Reform 
Bill to a House of Commons which had 
been elected while the Duke of Wellington 
was Minister. I have taken a similar 
course myself in 1846. I then proposed 
to a House of Commons, in which Sir Ro- 
bert Peel had at the beginning of that year 
a very considerable majority, an immediate 
alteration in the Sugar Duties; and I car- 
ried on the business of the Executive during 
that and the succeeding Session of Parlia- 
ment with that House. But that was not 
the course which the new Ministry chose 
to take. There was another course, at- 
tended no doubt with public inconvenience, 
attended unquestionably with some disad- 
vantage to the country, but it was still a 
perfectly constitutional course, and one 
which was open to them. It was, as the 
right hon. Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies had declared, that, ‘‘ without wishing 
to reverse, alter, or modify the measures 
which have been carried by the Parliament 
by which they were adopted,’’ they should 
be prepared as soon as public business 
would admit to dissolve the present Parlia- 
ment, and to submit to the new Parliament 
the measures which they thought were 
conducive to the welfare of the country. 
With respect to that course not a word of 
objection was made. I, Sir, for my own 
part, if they had taken one course or the 
other, should have been perfectly satisfied 
to wait until these measures were proposed, 
to consider them, and to see whether they 
were such measures as I could support. 
But they took a course which I will venture 
to say has no precedent in the history of 
this country since the Constitution was es- 
tablished, and for which no justification 
whatever in the maxims and rules of that 
Constitution— [‘‘Oh, oh!” fromthe Minis- 
terial benches.] Well, hon. Gentlemen dis- 
sent from me; may I be permitted to state 


my arguments? The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, who stated this matter very 
fairly on his side the other night, said that 
the precedent of 1784 was not applicable 
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to this case. Now if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman means that it is totally inapplicable 
to the present case, I entirely agree with 
him. The question then was totally dif- 
ferent. Mr. Fox and his party had been 
dismissed by the Crown, and they said— 
and said most truly, and argued according 
to that conviction—that the Ministers of 
the Crown should have the confidence of 
the House of Commons, and that so long 
as they were in a minority, the Ministry 
had no constitutional position in this House, 
But they said something further than that; 
they said that the existing House of Com- 
mons should be maintained; and there, I 
think, they fell into a error, for Mr. Pitt, 
while he did not deny that it was necessary 
that the Ministers of the Crown should have 
the confidence of the House of Commons, 
urged this further plea, that the Crown 
could not be bound, for any considerable 
time, to refuse to dissolve the House of 
Commons; that although that assurance 
might be given for a short time, yet that 
the Crown was not to be precluded from 
using the prerogative of dissolution, and of 
appealing to the people at large to elect a 
new House of Commons. While I think 
that Mr. Fox was perfectly right in the 
first part of the argument, I think Mr, 
Pitt was perfectly justified in the second. 
That precedent has been the rule of the Con- 
stitution from that time. But the House 
of Commons will see that the assertion of 
neither one side nor the other has the 
smallest bearing on the present case. We 
do not pretend, certainly, that the Crown 
has no right to dissolve Parliament, in 
order to attain, if possible, a majority in 
support of the views of the present Minis- 
ters. It is not contended, on the other 
hand, that it is not necessary that the 
Ministers should possess the confidence of 
this House. Well, I do not know that 
there is any other precedent which can 
apply at all to the present case. In 1831, 
when Earl Grey’s Government were de- 
feated in the House of Commons, they 
immediately dissolved the Parliament. In 
1835, it is true that the late Sir Robert 
Peel for some time maintained his situa- 
tion, although he was in repeated minori- 
ties; but I believe that Sir Robert Peel 
felt as strongly as it was possible to feel 
that was a position which could not be 
long maintained—that it was a situation 
at variance with the rules of the Constitu- 
tion—and that, as he had already advised 
the exercise of the prerogative of dissolu- 
tion, it would be incumbent upon him 
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rather to retire than to éontinue that econ- 
test. Well, then, what is the position of 
the present Ministry? It is to take neither 
one course nor the other; neither to go on 
with the present House of Commons, and 
to submit their measures to them as Earl 

had done in 1831, and I had done in 
1846; nor to advise the Crown to dissolve 
the Parliament as soon as the public busi- 
ness will admit. But the proposal was, 
and I own I read with great astonishment 
such a statement of the intention of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
that the whole of the Session should go on 
the assumption that the Government were 
in @ minority in this House, and that some 
time six or eight months hence, it may be 
in the month of November or perhaps in 
the month of December, that Parliament 
may be dissolved, and that the Govern- 
ment, without the confidence of the House 
of Commons, might thus meet the House 
in February—just eleven months after that 
Government had taken office. Now, Sir, 
I hold that to be a position perfectly un- 
constitutional. That there must be some 
time—some weeks—elapse in the constitu- 
tion of a new Government which is in a 
minority before a dissolution can take place, 
is perfectly true. But I believe that no 
precedent will be found of a Government 
which declared—which made it their 
avowal—which stated it as an acknow- 
ledged fact—as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment said—that they are in a minority, 
and yet that they will continue to govern 
the country for pbs months, that is, for 
nearly a whole year, without ascertaining 
wether they can possess the confidence of 
the House of Commons. That, Sir, is 
the position to which I objected. Every 
person to whom I spoke said to me — 
“This is a position perfectly new, what is 
to be done we know not, but it is evident 
that the rules of the Constitution are set 
at defiance; it is evident that the present 
Ministers do not regard any of the prece- 
dents which exist, or any of those ordinary 
rules to which former Ministers have sub- 
mitted.” Then, as I consider thas course 
to be so perfectly new, I had to reflect 
what course it became incumbent upon me 
to pursue. As I have already said, had 
there been no extraordinary course taken, 
I should have been ready to wait until the 
measures of the new Ministry were pro- 
posed to this House. One of the first 
things which occurred was, that my hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton 
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(Mr. C. Villiers) came to consult me with 
respect to a notice of Motion which he 
proposed to give. I dissuaded him from 
giving that notice, thinking it unadvisable 
to interfere with the Ministers before he 
had some explanation of their intentions; 
but I did do that which it appears is im- 
puted as a at crime to me, who really 
am, after all, an inhabitant in a free 
country. It is imputed as a great crime 
to me that I asked to come to my house 
those political friends with whom I had 
been in the habit of acting. Now this is 
the more extraordinary language, because 
this accusation, as I am told, comes from 
the Earl of Derby. I had been continually 
in the habit of seeing, during the past year 
and during the present Session, notices in 
the newspapers such as this—‘*‘ Yester- 
day about 100 Members of the House 
of Commons assembled at the house of the 
Earl of Derby, where they heard an elo- 
Yep speech from the noble Earl.”’ Why, 
ir, one of the last things I saw before I 
left office was, that the noble Earl had 
assembled a number of Members of the 
House of Commons, no doubt of his own 
political opinions, at his own house, and 
there he, a Peer, prescribed to them what 
course they should take with respect to 
the representation of the people in the 
Commons’ House of Parliament. I made 
no complaint of that, because, although it 
was perhaps a little extraordinary —al- 
though perhaps it never quite happened 
before that a Peer of Parliament took such 
a step—I am for all kinds of free dis- 
cussion and free communication on po- 
litical matters, and I never should have 
dreamt of complaining of that. But it 
seems it is a great crime in me—some- 
thing like a conspiracy, or a compact. 
or an attempt at revolution—to ask to m 
own house those political friends wit! 
whom I have been accustomed to act 
and who have been accustomed for the last 
five years to come to Downing-street to 
consult with me when I had any communi- 
cation to make to them on political sub- 
jects. I asked the Gentleman to whom I 
entrusted the commission to summon 
those political friends of mine, whether 
any person had been summoned to that 
meeting who had not been summoned to 
Downing-street since the election in 1847; 
and he told me that not a single person 
had been summoned who had not been 
summoned to a!l those meetings in Down- 
ing-street. Therefore it was a political 





meeting of those Gentlemen with whom I 
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had been accustomed to act. But, then they 
are called by the name of “an alliance.’ 
Why, I have already said there were no 
Gentlemen present whv had not been pre- 
viously summoned to meetings in Downing- 
street. There was but one person who had 
never been summoned with whom I con- 
sulted previous to that meeting taking 

lace; that was my right hon. Friend the 

ember for Ripon (Sir J. Graham), whom 
I think I was perfectly justified in con- 
sulting. For what had been my course 
with respect to that right hon. Gentleman ¢ 
On the misfortune occurring to the Govern- 
ment and to his friends, of the death of 
Lord Auckland, I asked my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Ripon (Sir J. 
Graham) to accept the post of First Lord 
of the Admiralty. He declined, for rea- 
sons into which it is not necessary to 
enter, to accept that office, but at the 
same time he accompanied his refusal with 
many expressions of personal regard to 
me, and a general expression of agree- 
ment with respect to our commercial policy, 
and to many other political subjects. More 
than once I asked my right hon. Friend 
to join the Government of which I was at 
the head. He certainly declined, on those 
oceasions, to join it, but at the same time 
with renewed expressions of the same 
kind. I should likewise say that I had 
frequently, on matters of public import, 
informed my right hon. Friend what was 
the course which I proposed to take, and I 
had communicated to him as to what was 
about to take place with respect to our po- 
litical measures. So that in fact, that I 
should consult my right hon. Friend with 
respect to the great question of commer- 
cial policy, with respect more particularly 
to the question in which he, as a Colleague 
of Sir Robert Peel, had taken very great 
part, was neither unnatural, nor will J admit 
that it was dishonourable either to him or 
to myself. Well, Sir, as it was natural, 
at that meeting those Gentlemen took part 
who had been the most prominent in the 
discussions with respect to the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws—with respect to com- 
mercial matters—and with respect to free 
trade; and they gave their opinion as to 
the course that was to be pursued. I con- 
sider that not only was I justified in calling 
that meeting of my political friends, but 
that it was incumbent on me to eall such 
& meeting, when we saw on the one hand 
that all the rules of the Constitution were 
to be suspended or set aside, and when we 
saw on the other hand that the conse- 
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uences of that suspension must be that 
the country would be, for seven or eight 
months, sage ae as —— pera 
commerci icy that wou . 
Well, now rag di to. the grounds upon 
which this extraordinary political 
has been taken. As I have said, the case 
was a very simple one. The late Ministers 
had resigned, and other Ministers had ac- 
cepted their office, and had taken their 
places. It appears that that was not 
enough; they were not satisfied with that 
position, but they asked for an extraor- 
dinary course, for extraordinary forbear- 
ance on the part of the House of Com- 
mons; making extraordinary assumptions 
of power on their part as Ministers. They 
then thought it necessary to put forward 
some new pretences to justify that course; 
and one of the pretences that were put for- 
ward was, that it was the greatest surprise 
to them that they had been ealled upon to 
assume dffice, that they had no part in the 
destruction of the former Ministry, and 
that nothing but the. pain that it would 
give them to see their Sovereign without a 
Government could have induced them to 
accept office. Why, Sir, I must say that 
this pretence is a false pretence. During 
the last year they were continually rans | 
ing forward Motions, which, if s: i 
must have put an end to the Government. 
At the very commencement of the Session, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer proposed a scheme that 
would have altered the whole financial 
plans of the year, and must have made it 
necessary for the then Government to re- 
tire. This was within ten days from the 
commencement of the Session. Again, 
with respect to the Income Tax—with re- 
spect to the Window Tax—with respect to 
the government of Ceylon, they were con- 
tinually pushing forward, and supporting 
with all their votes, the consideration of 
Motions which must, if successful, have 
been destructive to the Government that 
then existed. I do not say that they were 
not justified in taking these measures if 
they thought their views were calculated 
to promote the welfare of the country. I 
am only saying that such a course was 
totally inconsistent with the pretence that 
has now been put forth. More than this, the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster went to Edinburgh, apparently 
for the purpose of declaring at a Protec- 
tionist meeting that, although the Earl of 
Derby had declined office when it was pro- 
posed to him at the commencement of the 
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Session, yet that if another offer to form 
an Administration was made, he was ready 
to accept it. This was the tone of the 
right hon. Gentleman. But, as was said 
of Demosthenes, Si ipsum audivissetis, 
I have no doubt his language was most ex- 
Src as well as most consolatory, to 

is friends. Why, at the commencement 
of the present Session, one of the first 
things I heard, as matter of public rumour, 
was, that their list was ready—that the 
new Ministers were prepared to take their 
offices—and one nomination I heard of, 
which I remember more especially be- 
cause it was not expected, namely, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
hurst (Mr. Walpole) was ready to quit the 
Bar, of which he was an acknowledged or- 
nament, and to accept the office of Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department. 
It was in the very first days of February I 
heard that the appointments were settled; 
and in the end of February these Gentle- 
men were quite surprised and astonished 
that they found themselves in office. I 
have mentioned the somewhat discreditable 
Motion that was made with regard to the 
conduct of the Earl of Clarendon—a Motion 
of which the most honourable Members of 
the party were so ashamed that they left 
the House, and, thereby gave us a consid- 
erable majority against so unfair and un- 
worthy a proceeding. [‘‘ No,no!’’] Socon- 
firmed is that estimate of the Motion at 
present, that it is currently rumoured that 
the noble Lord who brought that propo- 
sition forward, and who is very properly 
anxious to wipe away from himself the 
reproach of having been the author of that 
Motion, declares that it was nothing but 
the exigencies and desires of his party that 
induced him to bring it forward. A case 
oceurred last year which shows that, so far 
from being very scrupulous—that so far 
from being very anxious to avoid office— 
how very ready they were to accept it if it 
could be possibly brought within their 
reach. In the course of the debates on 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, an hon, Gen- 
tleman, who does not in general carry 
many Members of the House with him, 
gave notice of a Motion of censure upon 
the Government. I did not pay much at- 
tention to him, there being many matters 
then which occupied my attention ; but 
one day, about three o’clock in the after- 
noon, I saw it stated in the second edition 
of a morning paper, that all the leaders of 
the Protectionist party had agreed and 
made a compact with those who were the 
Lord John Russell 
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great a of the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill (and who went by a name to which I 
will not allude in this House), and that it 
was certain that the Government would be 
out next morning. Upon seeing this I 
desired all my friends to be summoned ; 
the debate was very adverse to the propo- 
sition, and it was rejected; but it was evi- 
dent how ready Gentlemen opposite were 
to join with any party against the Go- 
vernment. Well, but now it appears 
that the success of the Motion of the 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton (Lord 
Palmerston) was a matter quite unexpect- 
ed by them, and in which they had no 
share, but that it was entirely carried by 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton, 
and hon. Gentlemen who were friends of 
the noble Lord and of ours. Why, Sir, 
the facts do not bear out that statement. 
The noble Lord was very much persuaded 
of the value and importance of his own 
proposition, as we were of ours; but it was 
not likely, by any influence that he could 
have with any hon. Members who would 
follow him, that he would be able to carry 
that proposition. Accordingly, I find that 
out of 136 Members—Members who voted 
with the noble Lord—there were not above 
thirteen who usually voted with the Go- 
vernment, and I think that seven of these 
were not usually supporters of the Govern- 
ment upon many public questions. While 
on the other hand, I find in the majority 
above 100 of those who were the support- 
ers of the present Government; that among 
them was the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, the President of the 
Board of Control, the First Commissioner 
of the Board of Works, being five Members 


| of the present Cabinet; and that there were 


besides, the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, the Secretary at War, the Chief 
Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, the two Secretaries of the Treasury, 
the Solicitor General for Ireland, and in 
all twenty-one Members holding office 
under the present Government. And this 
is the result to which they declare them- 
selves to be totally strangers, or, as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer calls it, ‘‘ an internal dis- 
sension among the Members of the former 
Government by which they were over- 
thrown.”” And, Sir, for what purpose is 
all this said? As I have already stated, 
their position was a perfectly Parlia- 
mentary one, and that there was no 
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need for their trying to put a false gloss 
and colour on facts which only show 
that they were anxious to overthrow 
the late Administration. If that was 
so, their opposition was a perfectly na- 
tural one; it might have been carried too 
far on certain occasions—that is not a 
matter of which I am a fitting judge—but 
it is a fair defence that they thought the 
late Government were not acting for the 
public benefit; and they might be satisfied 
with that defence; but as they have chosen 
to take an extraordinary course, they seek 
for every kind of false pretence, in order 
to cover the conduct that they now propose 
to pursue. Will the Committee deny that 
I have shown that, during the whole of the 
last Session, and that at the commence- 
ment of the present Session, they had done 
their utmost by party Motions to overturn 
the late Government, and that they were 
not strangers to the division, which at 
length declared that we had lost the confi- 
dence of the House of Commons? Is that 
not so? That, then, is their position. They 
then accept office, and far be it from me to 
find any fault with the individuals who are 
named to the several offices. I did not 
myself understand the reason for the ex- 
traordinary diffidence which they showed 
last year in refusing to accept office, and 
in being parties to the declaration then 
made by the Earl of Derby, that he could 
not find persons of competent experience 
to fill the several offices of the State. I 
did not see the reasons for that extraordi- 
nary statement. But neither do I see any 
reason for the extraordinary confidence 
» which they now show, when they say that 
they will not only accept office, but will 
carry on the affairs of this great country in 
a position which Mr. Pitt would never have 
been bold enough to assume. That posi- 
tion is, as I have already said, that for 
eleven months they propose to carry on the 
affairs of this great country, without hav- 
ing the confidence of this House. Now, 
in that respect a very considerable change 
has been made in the course of the present 
week. The declaration made by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and the declaration which 
I understand has been made elsewhere, 
have very much altered their position, and 
have shown, I think, the benefits of public 
discussion—they have shown that the posi- 
tion which had been taken up is one which 
could not be maintained in the face of Par- 
liamentary debate; and, to use the phrase 
of the right hon. Secretary of State for 
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the Home Department, that position has 
been “‘ altered and modified” to a consid- 
erable extent. I now Serers es the other 
rt of the question—that is, the i 
of the Prd nase policy; and a then, 
as many other Gentlemen have spoken, it 
does not seem to me that I need enter 
at very great length into the questions that 
are involved, but there certainly is some- 
thing extraordinary in the present position 
of the Ministry. It is not one of total re- 
serve, but at the same time it is not one 
of open and manly avowal of their princi- 
ples; every day produces some change, and 
every man holds a different opinion as to 
the course which the Government intend 
to pursue. If you go into the street, pro- 
bably the first man you will meet will say, 
‘‘ Well, the Government have thrown over 
Protection altogether;’’ then, probably, if 
you go ten yards further, you meet another 
man, who says, “I see the Government 
stand firm to protective principles; they are 
not abandoning protection, and we shall 
see that they will maintain those principles 
after all, and produce them to the next Par- 
liament.’”’ -The consequence is, that there 
are now persons canvassing all over the 
country; and some say they will support 
the Government, because it is a Protection 
Government, and want to see Protection 
restored; while other Gentlemen say, that 
they are complete free-traders, and that 
they are against any renewal of the corn 
laws, but that they are firm supporters of 
the present Government. Now this is a 
great evil, because it leads to a great un- 
certainty. An hon. Member, who address- 
ed the Committee this evening, said that 
he would tell us what a Protectionist was. 
We were all ears, hoping for a satisfactory 
solution of the enigma, for we wanted to 
know whether being a supporter of a fixed 
duty on corn, or one of a sliding scale, or 
of an alteration of the Navigation Laws, 
constituted a Protectionist; but the infor- 
mation we received was, that a Protection- 
ist means a supporter of the Earl of Derby’s 
Government. As therefore the supporters 
of the Earl of Derby’s Government are 
Protectionists, while many Gentlemen who 
say that they are Free-traders, profess also 
to be supporters of the Earl of Derby’s 
Government, it would appear that Free- 
traders and Protectionists are interchange- 
able terms. My hon. Friend who has 
spoken last says, indeed, that the farmers 
of England know their own friends. Well, 
I confess that I rather doubt it; I am in- 
clined to think that, perhaps, if they had 
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known their friends, that the advice that I 
have given them from time to time would 
have induced them to consider me not as 
their enemy, but as their friend. I beg 
leave to refer to the advice which I have 
given them at different times. In 1841, I 
said I thought the farmers of England had 
much better aceept an 8s. duty. I thought 
that great commercial changes were com- 
ing, and that it was probable that there 
would be, amongst other changes, a great 
alteration in the corn laws, and that it 
would be a great advantage to them to 
effect a compromise by accepting a fixed 
duty. But no; I was represented all over 
the country as the enemy of the farmers. 
Now-a-days a Gentleman who proposed an 
8s. duty would be thought a strong Protee- 
tionist, and a great friend of the farmers ? 
Well, in 1845, I asked the Gentlemen who 
compose what are termed the country party 
in this House, to consent to a 6s. duty, and 
to make some diminution of the taxes which 
pressed particularly on the agricultural in- 
terest, They would not hear of that, and 
I was called an enemy of the farmers, be- 
cause I proposed a 6s. duty. Well, in 
1849, the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer), in stat- 
ing the case of the party he was leading, 
rather intimated to me that he would be de- 
sirous that I should state what they should 
do with respect to their own party. My 
answer was, ‘‘ You are @ very strong, a 
very compact party, and have great prin- 
delos Seale ye0 always adhere, which 
were traditional with your party. Maintain 
these principles, but give up your protec- 
tion. State at once that you give up pro- 
tection.”’ Well, I believe that I was then 
acting as the farmer's friend. I believe 
that if, in 1849, they had given up pro- 
tection, they would have been in a much 
better position than they are now. I be- 
lieve that they would not now have had 
their present difficulty before them. Con- 
sider the dilemma in which that difficulty 
has placed them. From 1849 to the pre- 
sent time they have been talking to the 
farmers of nothing but protection. There 
was a deputation last year went to the 
Earl of Derby and to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, with a resolution stating 
that they were determined, so far as lay in 
their power, to reverse the commercial and 
financial policy of Sir Robert Peel. The 
Earl of Derby said—* I trust what I have 
to say to you will secure me in fature from 
the misrepresentation that I have aban- 
doned protection.”” So it has gone on up 
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to the present time. Now we hear that 
the sliding seale is not to be thought of, 
and the utmost that is to be done is the 
imposition of a duty so small that it will 
not make an appreciable difference in price, 
and even this will not be proposed unless 
the Earl of Derby has not only a great 
majority in Parliament, but also the con- 
currence of the country; thus making a 
distinction between the House of Commons 
and the country on the part of those who 
refuse to make any change in the repre- 
sentation. It is indeed very evident this 
duty, which will make an inappreciable 
increase in price—which, after all, is a 
paltry duty, which can only be obtained 
by a great majority of the House of Com- 
mons, and with the general concurence of 
the country—is either not to be obtained 
at all, or, if obtained at all, is not worth 
having to the farmers. In fact, I might 
describe the conclusion of this great drama 
of. protection in the language which Mr. 
Pulteney about a century ago applied in 
this House to the Ministers of the day, 
who he said reminded him of Sir Epicure 
Mammon, who, having been promised the 
philosopher’s stone, although no stone was 
produced, was told that he might have a 
little something to secure him against the 
itch. And these things, as it appears to 
me—these great professions, which have 
gone on now from 1846 to 1849, and from 
1849 to 1852—have been put forth with a 
view to persuade the farmers to rely on 
the party opposite, and to believe that 
they should ever have a return to protec- 
tion, and to the high prices of protection. 
The fixed duty having departed, there ‘is 
next some talk about removing burdens 
which pressed upon agriculture to the ex- 
tent of 2,000,0002. or 3,000,0002.; an 
objectionable plan in itself, besides which 
it would afford relief to the extent of only 
3d. or 6d. in the pound. What would 
such relief as this, or a duty producing an 
inappreciable rise of price, be, compared 
with the descent of price caused by the 
repeal of the Corn Laws from 56s. to 38s. 
or 40s a quarter? Is there no danger in 
leading the farmers to suppose that they 
ean obtain an equivalent for what they 
have lost? These opinions entertained by 
the farmers—and I am willing to admit 
honest opinions, though founded on a mis- 
taken view of their own interest—must 
have a great effect on this House and on 
the country; and I do think there is dan- 
ger from which we have been hitherto 
secure, In 1846, during the time that 
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discussion was going on with respect to 
the repeal of Payton Laws, nage ot 
formidable and able opposition was 
to the measure, which was thought neces- 
sary for the safety of the country, I had 
then the consolation, as I stated, of seeing 
the country gentlemen going with the far- 
mers, and a confidence existing between 
them, which rendered it most probable 
that the farmers would choose the country 
gentlemen as their representatives. After 
having led them to expect a restoration of 
protection, to suddenly desert them may 
tend to unexpected consequences. There 
is danger that, instead of choosing the 
country gentlemen of England as their 
representatives, they may choose persons, 
to my notions, not so conservative as those 
Gentlemen whom I see opposite. A man 
of large capital in this country said to me 
lately, ‘‘ Some time ago we heard a talk 
of democrats and the danger of democracy, 
but I think some of the farmers of England 
are more democratic than any class I 
know,” I will not tell you the authority, 
but if I were, you would find it an au- 
thority universally respected. [Cries of 
‘‘Name.’’] As it is not a question of fact, 
but'a matter of opinion, it is unnnecessary 
that I should give the name. Another 
scheme by which the farmers are to be 
relieved is the revision of taxation. It is 
easy to talk of a revision of taxation, but 
when it comes to be considered it will be 
found to involve a great deal that right 
hon. Gentlemen will hardly like to en- 
counter. In 1830 Mr. Huskisson made a 
speech in this House in which he requested 
the House to consider how great a propor- 
tion of the taxes of this country fell on 
articles of consumption consumed by the 
great body of the people; and he pointed 
out the danger of continuing so to raise 
the great proportion of our taxation, Sir 
Robert Peel has done much to alter that 
roportion, but Gentlemen who might have 
appened to consult a speech of a great 
Protectionist, made in another country, 
would have seen it there stated what had 
been in France. It was a speech of M. 
Thiers—one of the most able speeches 
ever heard in the French Assembly, when 
there was a free assembly in France—and 
it produced a great effect, He said to 
that Assembly— 

“ We are asked to imitate the example of Eng- 
land, but already we have gone far beyond the 
example of England. In France we raise about 
18,000,0007. sterling of direct taxation, and 
18,000,001. of indirect taxation. In England 
altogether 21,000,000/. of direct taxes are paid to 
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the State, and 35,000,000/. and ards of in- 
direct taxation snbar the laele a Catena oa 


If that be the case, I should say that the 
matter of revision of taxation, which cer- 
tainly in office I promised to consider, and 
did consider very much, is one which can- 
not be approached without the gravest 
deliberation. If you do touch, and wish 
to touch, the system of indirect taxation, 
you will find the conclusion to which you 
must come is the adding to direct taxation. 
I confess I am very unwilling to diminish 
the great revenues obtained by means of 
Customs and Excise, and more especially 
I see some danger in adding greatly to 
direct taxation. But that is the conelu- 
sion to which you must come, in any 
revision of taxation—a conclusion most 
alien, most abhorrent to the opinions of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, be- 
cause when the income tax was discussed 
last year, the right hon. Gentleman, who is 
so eminent in finance, the President of 
the Board of Control, sought to diminish 
the income tax, for the p of reliev- 
ing the country of so much direct taxation; 
and this is the question which the noble 
Lord the First Commissioner of Works 
raised, I think not very prudently, with 
his constituents. He said, ‘* You pay a 
very high tax on tea, a very high tax on 
soap, why should you not pay something 
on bread and meat?’’ I think it must 
have been obvious to his constituents that 
their answer was, ‘‘ Let us put it, my 
Lord, the other way. We pay no tax 
upon bread; we pay no tax upon meat; 
suppose we pay no tax upon soap, and 
little tax ontea.”” Would that be a better 
mode of arrangement? These are the 
questions which my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the North Riding of Yorkshire 
(Mr. Cayley) says are so simple and eas 
of solution—these are the questions whic 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chaneellor 
of the Exchequer will have to bring before 
a new Parliament, if—giving up protection 
as a thing odious to the great mass of the 
people, and not to be thought of, and 
giving up the shifting of taxation, which, 
after all, is only wre 4 away taxation in 
one shape to make the same persons 

it in wrt shape, because the seule 
tural interest must, as a part of the peo- 
ple, pay a portion of any taxes you put on 
— if, rejecting these two courses, he seeks 
to make a general revision of taxation, to 
decrease taxation on the co: ion of 
articles of food and comfort, to do 
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that to which he most particularly objects, 
to inerease the direct tax which Sir Ro- 
bert Peel introduced as an equivalent for 
some of the indirect taxation which he 
remitted. Having thus touched on these 
questions, I can ask no more from the 
present Government than that they should 
endeavour, in some mode they think best, 
before the country goes to a general elec- 
tion, to let us know what is the issue the 
country has to decide, and what is the 
issue a new Parliament has to consider. 
I think it very well for a majority of the 
House of Commons to show forbearance. 
I agree, it is an occasion for forbearance. 
I think, on the other hand, if we do show 
forbearance, we should not be treated with 
contumely and supercilious answers. If 
there ought to be some reciprocity with 
regard to the Navigation Laws, there 
ought to be some reciprocity with regard 
to matters of courtesy between hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite and ourselves. The noble 
Lord at the head of the Government has 
tried to raise another issue, and that is an 
issue which he has no right whatever to 
raise, and upon which I think he has no 
claim, superior to others, to ask the appro- 
bation of the people. He raises the issue, 
to my astonishment, and I think most im- 
pradently, that the present Ministry are 
specially called to resist the outbreaks and 
encroachments of democracy. Having 
had the honour to have been First Minister 
of the Crown during five years, I do not 
see that democracy has made any en- 
croachments against the just prerogatives 
of the Crown, and the authority of the 
two Houses of Parliament. We have the 
Throne guarded by the virtues of the 
Sovereign and the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment maintaining their just authority. 
But I have, however, learnt a lesson from 
the political scenes which have passed 
before my eyes during no inconsiderable 
experience in this House. The first poli- 
tical meeting that I ever remember was 
the meeting of the Lords and Commoners 
of the Whig party at Burlington House, 
on which occasion Earl Grey addressed 
them on the measures about to be intro- 
duced by the then Government. That 
was in 1817. Earl Grey in the House of 
Lords, and Mr. Ponsonby, as leader of the 
House of Commons, told them a Bill was 
about to be introduced for the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, and other Bills 
were to foliow restricting the liberty of 
the subject. Those Bills were not found 
sufficient, and in the year 1819 six other 
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Acts were introduced still further to re- 
strict the privileges of the subject, and to 
prevent the outbreaks and encroachments 
of democracy, which were then feared. 
We read frequently of attempts at insur- 
rection, beginning in riots, and we had the 
sorrowful spectacle of spies sent out by 
the Home Secretary, who misused the 
power, as spies are so apt to do, to bring 
under capital punishment the victims they 
had seduced into the violation of the law. 
It was a melancholy time when they were 
told the insurgents from Manchester were 
about to march on London, and the insur- 
rection in Derby was spreading over the 
whole manufacturing districts. After no 
long period of years a change was made 
in the Executive Government, and we had 
Sir Robert Peel as Home Secretary, and 
Mr. Canning as Foreign Secretary. A 
change took place with regard to our posi- 
tion both at home and abroad. Sir Robert 
Peel turned his attention to the amend- 
ment of the criminal law, and displayed 
extraordinary judgment and firmness, and 
at the same time the greatest possible 
lenity with regard to all that related 
to the domestic government of this coun- 
try. Mr. Canning was guided by the 
old sentiment ‘‘ civil and religious liber- 
ty all over the world,’’ and this House 
and this country responded to the gener- 
ous sentiment uttered, and the admirable 
policy he pursued. It was no longer ne- 
cessary to have those laws which were so 
restrictive of the liberty of the people. 
The policy commenced under Earl Grey’s 
Administration was continued under that of 
Lord Melbourne and Sir Robert Peel; and 
the Attorney General, who in former times 
had been most active, made a more dis- 
creet use of the power intrusted to him, 
and ceased to contend in battle against 
political offences. That change has taken 
place, not to the advantage of democracy, 
but to the benefit of the great body of the 
people. They have become more attach- 
ed to our institutions, more attached to 
the monarchy, more attached to the autho- 
rities constituted by the laws ef the coun- 
try, and therefore more satisfied and less 
desirous of any change in our national in- 
stitutions. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Control told us 
the other day he admitted the people were 
now in a state of prosperity, that prosper- 
ity being mainly caused, as I believe, by 
those changes in our commercial policy 
which have given increased employment 
and wages, commanding a greater portion 
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of food, a greater portion of comfort, and | other night, by the noble Lord, or one of his 
leaving some surplus for the education of | supporters, that it was a new doctrine in 
their children and the cultivation of the | the House to suppose that asking questions 
minds of the working classes. These are|of a new Ministry wea fection bak 1.40 
the means by which the attacks of demo- | not think that the charge of faction on the 
eracy is to be met. If the noble Lord | leader of the new Opposition was ‘estab- 
now at the head of the Government in-| lished on any dicta of such a character. 
tends to resort to other means, if the laws | I understood that the noble Lord, when in 
which he has in contemplation be opposite | the position of First Minister of the Crown, 
to the general sentiments of the country, | and unable, in consequence of the attacks 
and if he contemplates that those laws will | of his own friends, to carry on the affairs 
require to be enforced by other means, let | of the country, felt, by his own confession, 
me tell him, that instead of discountenan- | and after deliberation with his Cabinet, 
¢ing democracy, he will be doing all that | that it was inexpedient to dissolve Parlia- 
d possibly be desired by the most en-| ment, and that he then recommended Her 
thusiastic of democrats. Rely upon it, it | Majesty to send for another individual to 
is not by these attempts to revert to the | form a Government; and what we charge 
plans which have been abandoned, that you | as factious upon the noble Lord is, that 
ean hope to retain the affections of the | after that d tion he should have con- 
people. It is by calm, quiet, peaceable, | structed an Opposition, the first principle 
and enlightened progress; by going on, | of which is to force his successor to an im- 
without any violent change or any violent | mediate dissolution. But, says the noble 
convulsion, but at the same time showing | Lord, a remarkable event occurred between 
that you are the guardians of the people’s | my declaration as a retiring Minister and 
interest, and will not abate one jot of the | my first adventure as the leader of thenew 
people’s rights. Do this, and according to | Opposition. A speech was made, and a 
this manner, and you may rely upon it a too, in another place, in which was 
these attacks of democracy are not to be | this remarkable declaration—that the new 
feared. In the meantime, if it is merely | Government, according to the chief of the 
intended by this kind of language to raise | Administration, was in a minority in the 
an election cry, nothing can be more ob-| House of Commons; and upon that phrase 
jectionable, nothing can be more unworthy | the noble Lord felt himself justified in 
of a Minister who is called upon to preside | changing his conduct. ‘‘ Because that 
over the destinies of this great nation. phrase was used,” the noble Lord said, 
The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE-| ‘‘and notwithstanding my declaration that 
QUER: Sir, the noble Lord who has just sat | a dissolution was inexpedient, I now feel 
down said there were two questions before | myself justified in urging a dissolution of 
the House, or rather that the question be-| that very Parliament which I had said. 
fore us might be viewed in two aspects, | ought not to be dissolved.’”’ But, indeed, 
the one constitutional and the other eco- | the noble Lord is so deficient in evidence 
nomical; but I must recall the attention of | to prove the want of confidence of the pre- 
the House to this fact, that the question | sent House of Commons in the existing 
before the House is one of a much simpler | Government, that he can refer to no facts, 
nature—it is the first Motion of the newly-| he can appeal to no votes, to justify the 
constructed Opposition, and that Motion is| opinion or sanction the conclusion he 
one to stop the Supplies. That Motion, | has arrived at. All he can do is to gull 
gaily proposed by the hon. Member for | phrases used in another place, and by the 
Middlesex (Mr. Osborne), and respectfully | Secretary for the Colonies. Now, I ask. 
recommended by the hon. Member for Li-|if expressions of this kind are to be 
verpool (Mr; Cardwell), was enforced in a| considered as conclusive of the disposi- 
speech of great length and careful prepara-| tion of the House of Commons? Are 
tion by the noble Lord recently First Min-| expressions of this kind to justify the 
ister of the Crown. Sir, we will meet| noble Lord in totally changing his policy 
the noble Lord, and the newly-constructed|on a subject of such im nee, and 
Opposition, on the issue they have them-| leading to such considerable results? I 
selves selected, and on that issue we intend | have arrived at a different conclusion on 
to divide. The noble Lord professes to be | that subject from the noble Lord. All the 
much astonished that any imputation of} precedents which he has found to apply to 
faction should for a moment be raised | this subject are precedents of condemned 
against him. We were told, indeed, the | Governments; and really to place us who are 
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as yet uncondemned—or condemned only 
by the too modest estimate of an indi- 
vidual—in the same catalogue with those 
Ministers who, after long discussion and 
grave deliberation, and, in some instances 
moted by the noble Lord, in Houses of 
ons assembled under their own in- 
fluence, have been eondemned—to treat 
us as if we were in a similar position, 
because it is convenient to the changed 
position of the noble Lord, is to me one 
of the boldest expedients that ever was 
adopted even in the annals of Opposi- 
tion. But under what circumstances did 
the noble Lord have recourse to this ex- 
ient? I refer to them without reserve, 
use an enumeration of them formed 
not the least considerable, and not the 
least interesting, part of the noble Lord’s 
address, The noble Lord said, in a 
strain of continued apology, ‘‘ Have I not 
a right to summon my public friends to 
my private house? I have heard that 
other leaders in Parliament assembled their 
friends together; and surely I am not well 
treated when you are so severe on me be- 
cause I ask to my private residence my 
political friends, to assist me with their 
counsel.” Now, if the noble Lord had 
only asked those friends who had voted for 
him on the militia question; or if he had 
only asked those friends who were absent 
on that oceasion—to assemble at his house, 
and if they had atoned for the past by their 
counsels for the future, I am sure not a 
single observation would have been made. 
And if the policy they had agreed to adopt 
had been in harmony with the course indi- 
cated by the noble Lord in the last official 
speech which he made from these benches, 
I think it would have sustained the great 
and just influence with the country which 
the noble Lord ses. But instead 
of that, we find, by the authoritative 
statement that has been published, that 
the noble Lord did not invite his friends 
to his counsels, but his enemies—those 
whose speeches and whose votes had 
made his Government uncomfortable— 
and the noble Lord, doubtless with great 
pathos, said to them, ‘‘ Gentlemen, you 
see what it has all ended in; let us for- 
get the past—let us understand each 
other for the future—you have had a su- 
perstitious dread of an oligarchical Cabinet 
—forget it, and the oligarchical Cabinet 
shall e a broad-bottomed Opposition. 
The Reform Bill of this year did not please 
you; let bygones be bygones—we shall un- 
derstand each other on that subject, no 
The Chancellor of the Eachequer 
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doubt, for the future.’’ That was the char- 
acter of the ing; and it seems to have 
been successful. The noble Lord appears 
in his new capacity; and the moment he 
does appear, he announces a course on his 
part exactly the reverse of that which he 
announced when he retired from this side 
of the House. But there must be an ex- 
cuse for this; and the excuse is, some half- 
dozen words in a speech of Lord Derby, 
and an expression used here by my right 
hon. Friend the Secretary for the Colonies, 
in answer to a question—the easiest reason 
for the greatest result that probably ever 
was discovered. But not only this; for 
the noble Lord discovers that he has been 
extremely ill-treated by the late Opposition, 
the present occupants of the Ministerial 
att £0 The noble Lord has made a si- 
milar observation before, and to-night he 
adverted to it again. The noble Lord is 
an unfortunate Minister—he was worried 
out of office. After such an illustrious 
career, and so long a Ministerial expe- 
rience; after all that has happened to him 
since that ever-memorable meeting at Bur- 
lington House, when he was addressed by 
the hon. Mr. Ponsonby, and early initiated 
into political life by the Whig leaders of the 
day; after such glorious antecedents—to 
be worried out of office by the Protee- 
tionists! "Twas too bad, Again, the 
noble Lord said that he ven vanquished 
with poisoned weapons—by a personal 
Motion against Lord Clarendon, and by 
a menaced Motion against Lord Grey. 
But how could the noble Lord attribute his 
fall to these attacks, since he had, as he 
took care to inform us, a commanding ma- 
jority on the first Motion, and the second 
Motion was not brought on? Now, when 
the noble Lord deals in these free asser- 
tions, and such sharp criticism on his oppo- 
nents, does not he think that it would have 
been better to have at least uttered one re- 
proach to those political friends and follow- 
ers of his who, on the critical night of the 
fortunes of the late Government, did not 
muster to a greater number than 130? I 
cannot help thinking that that 

muster accounts better for the fate of the 
Ministry, than the attack upon Lord Clar- 
endon, which the noble Lord told us to- 
night was a signal failure; or the menaced 
Motion against Lord Grey, which was cer- 
tainly escaped—I will not say evaded, I 
have already put before the House, in an- 
swer to the noble Lord, the exact issue be- 
fore us—it is a Motion of the new Opposi- 
tion to stop the Supplies—a Motion, so far 
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as I can collect, sanctioned by the late 
First Minister of the Crown. 

Lorzp JOHN RUSSELL : I beg to say 
that no such Motion would have my sup- 


PThe CHANCELLOR or maz EXCHE- 
QUER: I have to beg the nohle Lord’s 
pardon. I listened attentively to the speech 
of the noble Lord, expecting that after he 
had concluded the interesting narrative and 
amusing ments with which he had fa- 
voured us, he would at last have conde- 
scended to announce that he did not sane- 
tion the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Middlesex to ative these Estimates. 
[ Ories of *‘ There's no such Motion.’’] 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: There is no 
such Motion before us. 

The CHANCELLOR or tas EXCHE- 
QUER: Well, then, the negative to the 
vote which the hon. Member for Middlesex 
said he would move. [ Cries of ‘* No, no!’’] 
Let the Chairman, then, state what is the 
Motion before us. 

The CHAIRMAN: The Motion before 
the Committee is, the number of land 
forces, and that the grant of a certain 
amount of money for their support should 
be acceded to. {Great cheering from the 


he CHANCELLOR or THe EXCHE- 
QUER: That cheer is premature, That 
is the Motion before the House; but 
the hon, and gallant Member for Mid- 
dlesex not only announced that he op- 
posed the Motion, but that he intended 
to divide upon it. Of course, I can have 
no wish to misrepresent the noble Lord; 
and it has given me the greatest plea- 
sure to observe the noble Lord recede 
from his perilous position, I am glad that, 
on sentad. thenaie, the noble ford will 
not goon, I will now make one observa- 
tion on the second part of the question, ae- 
cording to the noble Lord’s division of it. 
I do not exactly understand what the noble 
Lord wishes the Government to do in this 
matter. The noble Lord said to-night 
that, te a certain degree, there had been, 
on the part of the Government, an absence 
of reserve; but that, on the other hand, 
there had not been that explicit declaration 
of principles which would have been 
able to him. The noble Lord is not the 
most disinterested judge in the world; and 
if the noble Lord admits that there has 
been an absence of reserve, although there 
= not been such an explicit declaration as 
@ requires, an impartial judge might de- 
cide that, on the whole, the Ministerial de- 
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elarations have been as icit as was ne- 


expl 
. The hon. Member for Liverpool 
age given us a grave admonition to- 
night; but I understood him clearly as sane- 
tioning the movement of the new Oppo- 


sition. 
Mr. CARDWELL: I beg to inform the 
right hon. Gentleman, that the idea of re- 


fusing the number of men necessary for the 
Army, or giving a negative to the proposal 
before the House, never entered my head. 
The CHANCELLOR or raze EXCHE- 
QUER: This is another proof of ‘the 
advantages of free discussion.” I am 
glad to find there is another seceder; I 
am curious to ascertain what is the 
force that the hon. and gallant Member 
for Middlesex will carry with him into the 
lobby, and whether it will comprise any 
part of the public friends who met at the 
private residence of the noble Lord. I can 
tell the noble Lord that, when we go to 
the country, the issue will be as distinct 
as, under such circumstances, it ever has 
been. It is clearly an issue whether the 
people have confidence in the present Ad- 
ministration, or whether they have not? 
It is clearly an issue whether the agricul- 
tural interest (on whose fortunes the noble 
Lord has so considerably dwelt to-night) 
have confidence in the present Administra- 
tion, or whether they have not? It is 
clearly an issue whether they believe, or 
do not believe, that if we remain in power 
we shall do our utmost to redress the 
grievances of which they so justly com- 
plain? I believe that issue is rm 
understood by them. And, notwithstand- 
ing the speeches of the noble Lord, and 
those of his new ally, the Member for the 
West Riding (Mr. Cobden), they are pe 
fectly satisfied that that issue should be 
arrived at as speedily as is consistent with 
the service of the country, I was remind- 
ing the hon, Gentleman the Member for 
Liverpool, when he made that pleasing in- 
timation of his exact situation, which was 
received by this side of the House with 
such satisfaction, that he had given us a 
lecture, founded upon the conduct of Sir 
Robert Peel in 1841. But I must warn 
the hon. Gentleman and the House against 
putting more value upon that instance than 
it deserves. The hon. Member was one of 
the most ardent followers of that eminent 


foneeege. and he will remember that, in 
835, Sir Robert Peel professed a different 
opinion, and pursued a very different course. 


I do not think an interval of five years 
could make so much difference, that Sir 
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Robert Peel’s opinion in 1835 should not 


be of as much value as his opinion in 
1841; but, at the same time, I must re- 
mind the House, that none of these prece- 
dents involved circumstances at all like 
those with which we have to deal. There 
is not new a vote of want of confidence 
carried against the existing Government 
by the existing House of Commons; and I 
think it would be more decent to propose a 
vote of that kind, preliminary to making a 
Motion to stop the Supplies. The noble 
Lord has dwelt very much upon the un- 
constitutional conduct of the Government 
in presuming to endeavour to carry on 
affairs with a majority of the House of 
Commons against it. I think it rather a 
large assumption, on the part of the noble 
Lord, to state that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
will be unable to carry their measures in 
this House. But whatever might be the 
state of this House—even if on acceeding 
to power the Ministry had an undoubted 
majority— Lord Derby would not have 
thought of bringing forward, in a terminat- 
ing Parliament, after the repeated pledges 
given to the country on that subject, mea- 
sures for the redress of the grievances of 
the ee and other interests. There 
is a distinct pledge to that effect, under- 
stood by the country, and accepted by the 
country, that we shall not attempt to re- 
dress those grievances until the public 
voice has been taken. If, then, we had 
been secure of a majority on acceding to 
power, that fact would not have prevented 
our advising Her Majesty to take the 
sense of the people as soon as those con- 
ditions are fulfilled, which, I hope, to-night 
I have correctly and accurately expressed. 
But, as regards the result of. an appeal, 
even to this waning Parliament, to which 
we do not intend to appeal, after all that 
has occurred, and after all that has been 
said about our not obtaining a majority, I 
want to know why we are to assume that 
the noble Lord can command a greater 
number of followers than ourselves? When 
the noble Lord accepted office in 1846, he 
certainly did not accept it with a party so 
powerful in that Parliament as honours the 
present Administration with its confidence 
in this. The noble Lord came into office 
as legitimately then as we have done now; 
but he not only had fewer followers than 
we, but he proposed measures which placed 
his newly-fledged - Ministry in danger of 


being overwhelmed. He proposed mea- 
sures which Sir Robert Peel could not 
sanction or approve—which were opposed 
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not only to his declared opinions, but to 
his sincere convictions, with respect to the 
sugar duties. The noble Lord must recol- 
lect well that night when, if Sir Robert 
Peel and his friends had acted upon their 
own convictions, the noble Lord would have 
been defeated by a large majority. Sir 
Robert Peel did not approve of their policy, 
but at that moment, if the Government had 
been turned out of office, there were onl 

two persons who could replace them. Sir 
Robert Peel was not prepared to take office 
himself, and he did not wish my late 
lamented friend the Member for King’s 
Lynn (Lord George Bentinck) to have the 
opportunity. The noble Lord did not dis- 
solve Parliament on that occasion, although 
it was a Parliament quite as old as the 
present; and he was pursuing a policy 
upon which the country manifestly wished 
to express its opinion. But the noble 
Lord went on, and was justified in his 
doing so, just as upon that precedent we 
are justified in the course we have adopted. 
I said the other night that great as were 
the difficulties under which the new Go- 
vernment was formed, many of its members 
being men of no official experience, yet I 
had faith in the good sense and good tem- 
per of the House of Commons. Nothing 
has occurred to make me lose my confidence 
in those qualities; and I do not think 
there are any reasons existing to make me 
suppose that any judicious measure we 
might propose would not be supported by a 
majority in this House. With that convie- 
tion, I will not defer to the ignoble opinion 
that Her Majesty’s present Government is 
existing on sufferance. We are thankful 
for support; but I do not deprecate hos- 
tility. If the noble Lord be guided by 
the decision of thé convention to which I 
have referred—if the noble Lord act in the 
spirit he has this evening evinced, and 
which I do not hesitate to say is a fac- 
tious spirit—I believe that he will not 
be supported by a majority of this House; 
and that if measures are brought forward 
by the existing Government which deserve 
the approbation and are entitled to the 
confidence of the House of Commons, the 
existing House of Commons will, I believe, 
support those measures. The noble Lord 
made some observations—I ought not to 
say ‘‘some,”’ since the whole of his speech 
was addressed to a speech made in another 
assembly, by another person—I should 
rather say in the elaborate reply which 


he made to the speech of Lord Derby, 


the noble Lord alluded to an expression’ 
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of opinion and pa on the part of 
Lord Derby, that the Government which 
now existed would meet with the sup- 
en of the great bulk of the people, 
use it is a barrier to democratic 
innovation. ‘‘ Democratic innovation !”’ 
said the noble Lord, ‘‘ was not I a barrier 
to democratic innovation? did democracy 
run riot when I was Minister? when it at- 
tempted that which was improper, did not 
we check and successfully resist it?” I 
admit all that; but allow me to ask. the 
late First Minister of the Crown, by whose 
aid he was so successful, and by what 
means was that menacing democracy re- 
lied? By whose aid did he defeat those 
reves schemes of Parliamentary reform of 
which he could afford to speak, when sup- 
ported by this side of the House, with de- 
rision and contumely? And when the late 
First Minister discoursed so learnedly and 
so eloquently on the public credit of the 
country, and the difficulty of revising tax- 
ation, let me ask him who, when a propo- 
sition to reduce taxation to the extent 
of 10,000,000/. was proposed by an indi- 
vidual summoned the other day by the 
noble Lord to Chesham Place for counsel— 
let me ask the noble Lord, was it the 130 
Gentlemen who supported the late Govern- 
ment on the Militia Bill who prevented the 
carrying of so disastrous a proposition ? 
The noble Lord has condescended to a 
misapprehension of the meaning of Lord 
Derby—I use the mildest term — which 
I did not expect from his lips. It has 
never entered into the mind of Lord 
Derby, in any policy which he may recom- 
mend to Parliament, that it will be a po- 
liey requiring physical foree to uphold it. 
When Lord Derby said that he was pre- 
pared to uphold the venerable and admi- 
rable institutions of this country, it was 
not that he wished to intimate that he was 
prepared to invoke force to maintain his 
policy; but what he meant was, that, being 
himself animated by a feeling of true pat- 
riotism, and believing Parliament was pre- 
pared to support a policy founded upon na- 
tional honour, that when that appeal to 
the country should be made which is now 
pending, he would meet with such large 
support that he should be able to ori- 
ginate in Parliament measures which he 
believed to be necessary, and that he 
should be able to pass them, and find 
himself a successful and powerful Min- 
ister, supported alike by. the favour of his 
Sovereign and the confidence of his fellow- 
subjects. 
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Mr. BRIGHT: There have been one or 
two questions discussed to-night which I do 
not mean ms enter upon. I an not enter 
upon any discussion as to i - 
sued by the noble Lord at the te a 
late Government, or as to how far he is to 
be blamed for the present posture of affairs. 
The noble Lord will no doubt be able to 
defend the course he took in this House. 
Neither will I discuss whether the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down is 
precisely such a champion of the aristoc- 
racy as they may much admire, or such a 
one as the democracy ought to fear. Neither 
will I discuss the question of free trade, 
because the question now is not whether 
the principle of free trade is sound or not. 
The question now before us, and that which 
the country is anxious to know something 
about is, whether a Government that, not- 
withstanding the high flight of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, has acknowledged itself to be in 
@ minority in this House, and which, as an 
Opposition, maintained a policy, and seram- 
bled into office on a policy, which a majo- 
rity of the House has repeatedly declared 
to be pestiferous and dangerous—ought to 
be permitted to carry on the Government 
without being summoned before that. tri- 
bunal to which, in this country, I am happ 
to say, all Administrations must submit. It 
is not because the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and his 
Friends sit on the benches opposite, and 
that I wish to see those on this side of the 
House take their places, that I press this 
view of the question. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposes to carry on the Govern- 
ment with an avowed and acknowledged 
minority, and he claims credit for his wil- 
lingness to carry certain measures which 
have beep pro: by the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell). If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman can do that—if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman can claim credit for taking such 
@ course, supported by 220 Members, but 
still a minority of the House, why may not 
@ minority of thirty or forty Members— 
why may not, in fact, a mere Executive 
adopt the same course, and claim the sup- 
port and forbearance of the House? te 
appears to me that the only question which 
can delay a dissolution o fA ea is 
the question of what is called the internal 
defence of the country. Now, seeing that 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) Loo heey 
that he did not propose this measure, 
the establishment of a militia force, to 
meet a special emergency — seeing that 
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such a proposition was made four years 
ago, eas then abandoned—seeing that 


for thirty-seven years we have been in 
peace and security, without such a mea- 
sure, I do not believe that a single in- 
terest in the country would be less safe 
if that measure, which we are told to 
regard as of so much importance in the 
country, and about which I venture to 
say a good deal will be heard at the hust- 
ings—should be postponed for two months 
longer. I do not blame Gentlemen oppo- 
site for opposing the late Government in 
opposition, for I do not know what an Op- 

tion is for, unless it is to oppose, or at 
east to check, the Government. I believe 
they were not more factious as an Opposi- 
tion than the Members who now sit on this 
side of the House. I think both sides of 
the House have been too much tainted with 
the Parliamentary vice of faction. But I 
must remind you that you oceupy a position 
which makes it impossible for us to forget 
what took place when you sat on this the 
Opposition side of the House; and it is 
for the purpose of preventing you from 
getting on under disguises, of going to the 
country under false pretences, that I now 
Q you. Taking your past conduct 
in opposition, and the promises you have 
made, I cannot but scout the notion that 
the 200 Gentlemen whom I saw in oppo- 
sition making such a display of their pro- 
fessions and principles, are, now that they 
form the Government, about to throw over- 
board all those professions. In 1846 you 
objected to the course pursued by Sir Ro- 
bert Peel with regard to the mode in which 
he earried the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
Now, from 1842 to 1846, you must have 
perceived from Sir Robert Peel’s speeches, 
that there was a gradual change coming 
over his mind in reference to protection; 
and if you denounced him for changing his 
poliey from conviction, and on an emergency 
such as had not occurred in modern times, 
what will the country think of you, if, with- 
out the exeuse of any such emergency, ex- 
cept the love of office, you abandon the 
professions you have a thousand times made 
19 opposition? We do not want to raise 
a war of classes, but let me remind you 
that some of the farmers’ friends endeavour- 
ed to raise such a war long sinee. A gen- 
tleman from Cambridgeshire it was, I think, 
who said at an agricultural meeting that 
the farmers would rather march upon Man- 
chester than upon Paris. Perhaps the fear 
of sea sickness may cause such a preference. 
Another gentleman reminded his hearers 


Mr. Bright 
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that the farmers had a ae number of 
horses than others, and that they knew 
how to ride them. That was, in fact, sti- 
mulating a war among classes—an offence 
of which his (Mr. Bright’s) party had never 
been guilty. The noble Marquess the 
Member for Stamford (the Marquess of 
Granby) was one of the most consistent 
and honest in the whole ranks of the Pro- 
tectionist party. Whether in this House or 
out of this. ouse he always spoke ina 
tone of sincerity and conviction; and if it 
be true that you are going to deceive the 
farmers, I am not surprised that he does 
not form one of the Cabinet, for I am sure 
he would not sit at the Council table and 
countenance an — licy, a policy 
which would be likely to destroy all con- 
fidence in public men. I see the hon. 
Member for East Somersetshire (Mr. Miles) 
opposite, and he, I am sure, would not 
conceal his opinions, or be a ~ to de- 
ceiving the farmers of England. It is on 
this ery of protection that you built up 
your party. It is on this ery that the 
Morning Post, the Morning Herald, and 
the Standard have been writing those 
dreary leading articles which some of us 
at least have felt it to be our duty to read. 
But you have done something more than 
built up a party and attained office upon 
that ery of protection to agriculture. To 
this part of your conduct I must specially 
eall your attention. You have charged us, 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
C. Villiers), the hon. Member for the West 
Riding (Mr. Cobden), my right hon. Col- 
league (Mr. M. Gibson), myself, and others 
who have acted with us, with being the 
destroyers of the native industry of the 
country. Again, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Colonial Seeretary (Sir J. hse 
has made many a loud lament in this House 
upon the alle; destruction which the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) is said to 
have brought upon our West Indian colo- 
nies. And the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Scarborough (Mr. G. F. Young), 
who was to have been Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade, but who, I presume, 
on account of ill health, declined to take 
office, has passed some years in asserting 
the destruction of the shipping interests. 
Then, you have taunted late Govern- 
ment with having been the tool of Man- 
chester; and your perpetual argument has 
been that Manchester and the Manchester 
policy are hostile to the welfare of 

classes of this country. Yet, after all this, 
you ask us to allow ou to be quiet. You 
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Supply— 
er  hiftoalt va oe rt Well, 
ties are ex 

tne they are. But your difficulties | hon 
are not of our making: they are the diffi- 
culties of an impossible policy. And this, I 
tell you, is a difficulty we will not allow 
you to eseape from; either you shall recant 
your protectionist principles, or you shall 
go to the constituencies and let them de- 
cide the question, once for all, and for all 
of us. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the no- 
ble Lord the First Minister, in another 
place, have referred to the humble labours 
which you, as a Government, are willing 
to undertake. We have no objection to 
the humility of your tasks—we think there 
has been a sufficient humiliation in your 
labours while in opposition. But there is 
one humility I do hope you will not stoop 
to, and that is, the retaining office not only 
when you can’t carry your principles, but 
when you dare not even avow them. 
will be more frank than the right hon. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who never 
promises candour but he becomes unwont- 
edly mystic. I tell you we want a dissolu- 
tion—we want the question so long at issue 
between you and us referred at once to the 
only tribunal that can adjudicate upon it; 
hal we feel a confidence, which no intel- 
ligent man in your ranks feels with re- 
gard to your ancient principles, that that 
adjudication will be in favour of the policy 
of 1846. If you felt that your policy had 
a @hance, you would appeal at once in its 
favour. The right hon. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer says that you are popular, and 
he refers to’ the funds. Bat then, the 
French funds have been rising for some 
time, and no one will pretend to say that 
the intelligent and liberal classes of France 
feel any rejoicing in what has of late been 
done in Paris. Your press boasts, in proof 
of your popularity, that your Ministers 
have been re-elected without opposition. 
Your press talks of the ‘‘ remarkable unan- 
mity.”” No doubt—unanimity between 
Lords Exeter and Egmont. Let us see 
what these Ministers — as representa- 
tives of the people, I am not going to 
say that their ae is any fault of 
theirs; it is the foult +t of the system, whieh 
I want to amend, but which the 
amending, or proposing to 


are not 
but, on 


the contrary, objecting to any amendment 
whatever. Take your President of the 
India Board, who professed to represent 
9,000 persons, that is, men, women, and 

children; but, of course, his real and only 
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Take your is the Marquess of Exeter. 

ake Colonial Bereta‘ The rr 
tleman, I believe, 


fortune to return himself; and, as po 
be expected, the right hon. Gentleman 
lives in a state of unparalleled harmony 
with his consti Take tho Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department— 
a right hon. Gentleman whom no person 
in the House to see in such a posi- 
tion as that which he now occupies. The 
right hon. Gentleman represents nominally 
& constituency of 7,021 persons; but when 
we come to analyse, we find that the whole 
jon represented by those three 
embers of the Cabinet is 23,050 men, 
women, and children; while the whole 
number of electors electing them, includ- 
ing the double qualifications, and all others 
requiring to be struck off, is 1,212 persons. 
I think, now, that that isa matter you ought 
to bear in mind, and, if you don’t, I ean tell 
I may refer to other 
instanees. Then there are the 
of Buckingham, Chichester, Petersfield, 
Lisburn, Enniskillen, and Portarlin ; 
and I may point to the law officers of the 
Crown, particularly to the hon. and learned 
the Attorney General, who sits for a popu- 
lation of 9, 354, with an electoral list only 
of 241 names; and I defy the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to deny that at the 
election in 1847, the bribery and corrup- 
tion, on both sides, in that borough of 
Abingdon, were such that both petitions 
were withdrawn, out of an apprehension 
that the borough would have been disfran- 
chised had they been persevered in. I 
may turn now to the hon. ‘and learned Gen- 
tleman who has spoken to-night (Mr. White- 
side), the Solicitor General for Ireland; and 
I find that, with all the enthusiasm im fa- 
vour of protection in Enniskillen, and not- 
withstanding the aid of the Earl of Ennis- 
killen himself, the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was not able to poll more than the 
magnificent number of eighty-one votes. 
I will not refer to Portarlington, for I 
believe the hon. Member (Colonel Dunne) 
is sufficiently conscious of his delicate po- 
sition. Does all this prove that you are 
popular? At any rate it proves that the 
representation of this country is in a bad 
and vicious. state; and I warn you that 
if you proceed in governing the country 
through these nomination counties, which 
the Earl of aoe ae so well, 
or through these et boroughs 
and | which have sent here, you will be the 
men who ers dn the attachment of the 
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people of this country to the institutions 
under which they live, and that you will 
be the men who will be breaking down the 
barriers to that democracy which you say 
you so greatly dread. But I am asking 
you to go to the country, and yet I am 
afraid I am using arguments not likely to 
induce you to take that advice. Let us 
see what course you are pursuing. There 
are two boroughs in Lancashire, the bo- 
roughs of Blackburn and Bolton, which, to 
their everlasting disgrace, have returned, 
during this Parliament, Members who call 
themselves manufacturing Members, who 
voted in favour of protection, if not on all 
occasions, generally with hon. Gentlemen 
on the Ministerial benches. I now hear, 
on what I believe to be undoubted au- 
thority, that these Members intend to 
pledge themselves at the coming election 
never to consent to any reimposition of a 
duty on corn. I cross the hills between 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, and I come to 
the borough of Halifax. I am not able to 
speak mae but it is rumoured that the 
h entleman who supports you, the 
Protectionist Government, as Member for 
Halifax, is coming out, now, for free 
trade; and I feel sure that if he does 
not really do what it is rumoured he will 
do, he will never return to the House as 
the representative of Halifax. I go on to 
Wakefield, and I find that the hon. Gen- 
tleman who has supported you by his 
speeches for the last few Sessions is now 
addressing the electors of Wakefield as a 
free-trader. I am further informed that 
the city of York, surrounded as it is by old 
walls, is penetrated with modern and ra- 
tional sentiments; and that the Gentleman 
at present representing it, as a Protec- 
tionist, has no chance of coming back on 
those principles again. I come down to 
Kidderminster, and I am informed that 
the hon. Gentleman who has sat among 
you as a Protectionist is offering himself 
again to the constituency of Kidderminster 
on free trade-principles. [An Hon. Mem- 
BER: No; he has done no such thing.] 
Well, I heard so on good authority; but 
if the hon. Gentleman contradicts me, of 
course I retract what I have said. Look 
at Bristol. Your candidate at Bristol has 
ran away. I beg to call the attention of 


the Committee to the city of Bath. There 

is a statement in the papers that an hon. 

and learned Gentleman, I believe a Queen’s 

Counsel, has been recommended to the con- 

stituency of Bath by the hon. and learned 

Attorney General—a very proper thing to 
Mr. Bright 
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do; but it does happen that the Gentleman 
in question, recommended by the Derby 
Government, and wishing to come to this 
House to support that Government in the 
next Parliament, confesses, in his corre- 
spondence with the Conservativecommittee 
of Bath, that though he has a great sym- 
pathy (as no doubt we all have) with ‘‘suf- 
fering interests,’ he thinks that the neces- 
sary ‘‘ relief ’’ must be given in some other 
manner than by a direct tax upon food. 
Now, what I bring all these faets forward 
for is to show that you are conscious that 
on an appeal you would not have with you 
the support of the people of this country, 
and that, therefore, you dare not, on the 
question of protection, go to the 

constituencies of the United Kingdom. I 
will call the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Judge Advocate, the Mem- 
ber for Dorsetshire, to an unhappy incident 
which occurred in Dorchester within the 
last two years. There was a meeting held 
there on the question of protection; and 
even in the quiet agricultural town of Dor- 
chester, where one would have thought the 
British lion was especially revered—the 
result of that meeting was a riot of the 
most serious character; and in the excite- 
ment your agitation caused, one unhappy 
individual lost his life by a violent and 
hasty assault made on him on the of 
one of the farmers who attended that 
meeting. Go further north, to the borough 
of Tamworth. I beg to ask the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), 
what the people of Tamworth said as to 
this question of protection? And if that 
is not sufficient evidence, I will “ppeal to 
the hon. Member for Boston (Mr. Fresh- 
field), and will ask him if he remembers the 
ludicrous catastrophe of his being kept by 
a mob on one side of a square, while on the 
other side his dinner was waiting for him 
—an admirable retribution for a gentleman 
in favour of a tax upon food. I am adducing 
this as evidence to convince you that you 
cannot dissolve safely for yourselves on the 
question of protection. There is other 
evidence. You have all read the account 
of a meeting in ener _ or three 
weeks ago, when the Anti-Corn-Law League 
was uaetinied The Earl of Derby, I am 
told—for I confess I did not read that portion 
of his speech—referred, in another place, 
to the subscriptions put down upon that 
occasion as merely subscriptions on . 
In reply to that, 1 can assure hon. Gentle- 
man opposite that it positively required ar- 
guments on the part of my hon. Friend 
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(Mr. Cobden) and myself, to prevent those 
subscriptions, large as 7 were, from be- 
coming much larger. [Derisive cheers.] 
When I say much larger, I do not mean 
more numerous—I mean as to the separate 
amounts; and I do not hesitate to de- 
clare, that if there was the slightest at- 
tempt on your part to reimpose the duty 
on corn, there’s a great deal more of your 
policy, besides your Corn Laws, that would 
not be quite safe. Examine what we did 
at Manchester. Merely by the distribu- 
tion of circulars, and with the aid of the 
press, the subscriptions became at once 
27,000%.; and the amount has since reach- 
ed the sum of 62,000/.; and still those 
subscriptions are rapidly increasing. Per- 
haps, however, hon. Gentlemen would like 
to refer to Ireland. You have tried how 
protection stands in Kildare, and you sent 
to Kildare a gentleman (Lord Naas) against 
whom probably less could be said than 
against any other man whom you could 
have brought forward. Well, he was ob- 
liged to retire before the poll was opened. 

hat is going on in Cork? You have got 
a candidate there, and I will read two or 
three lines from a speech made in Cork the 
other day by Lord Bernard, who, in pro- 
posing Mr. Frewen for that county, said— 

“They had now a solemn duty to perform in 
electing a Member for this great county. They 
had one of two courses to pursue. In returning a 
Member to the House of Commons, they should 
support one or other of two great parties in that 
House. It was perfectly absurd to imagine that 
any Member of that House could stand neutral in 
the a) hing contest. And what was the issue 
to be decided in that contest ? The sole question 


was, whether they should have protection to agri- 
culture or not.” 


Thus is the issue put in Cork; and you 
have tried that issue in the counties; and 
all your friends have run away from it, have 
skuiked from it in boroughs: was there ever 
conduct less reputable? In Cork, the free- 
trade candidate was sure to be returned by 
a large majority. Go farther north, to 
Down. A noble Lord (Lord Castlereagh) 
in consequence of a domestic tyranny, as 
unconstitutional as unnatural, was fo 

to retire from that county. Thereupon 
the farmers of that county addressed the 
noble Lord; and in consequence that noble 
Lord will be put up again for Down, and 
will stand, along with my hon. Friend the 
Member for Rochdale, entirely upon free 
trade and tenant right. [Cries of “No, 
no!”’] I state what I have seen in the 
papers, and what I have heard from a 
gentleman intimately connected with that 
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county. Could the of Ireland be 
persuaded that the Corn Law had been of 
advantage to them—a people who had had 
protection for thirty-five years—which, ac- 
cording to the idea of the Gentlemen oppo- 
site, should have given them a redundancy 
of food, and permitted them all to profit 
by the industry which th —and 
who at the end of that period were landed 
in the most calamitous famine known to 
modern times? I will not speak of the 
270,000 Irish dwellings levelled with the 
ground; or of the 270,000 Irish families 
driven to the grave, or across the Channel 
here, or across the Atlantic, to the United 
States and Canada. But I quote the lan- 
of an hon. Friend of mine (the 

on. Member for Oldham) used once at 
one of our meetings of the Anti-Corn- 
Law League—‘' The corn law is. the 
harvest of death as well as of the landlord: 
and Monopoly says to Corruption, ‘ Thou 
art my brother.’”’ It is not possible that 
you can be permitted to trifle with con- 
stituencies as you have done. I will not 
exaggerate. The state of uncertainty that 
has arisen, is no doubt only partial; but is 
only partial, because the belief in your 
power for mischief is very partial. But 
if it were thought, for a moment, that you 
could carry out what I regard as your 
wishes, and what you have avowed in op- 
position as your principles, then, indeed, I 
tell you, you would see a tumult in this 
country to which the tumult you remember 
in 1832 would be, in comparison, but as a 
whisper to a whirlwind. I would ask hon. 
Gentlemen on the opposite side, whether 
the present was a state of things which 
they would call creditable if the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) was on those benches 
with his friends, as he was a few weeks 
ago? The speech of the right hon, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, able as it was, was 
nothing like so clever as it would have 
been, had he been in opposition, and speak- 
ing to the noble Lord and his friends? 
Who would suppose that a Government 
would send one candidate to a county to 
preach protection, and another to a bo- 
rough to say, ‘‘ It is all very well as a 
party cry, but Iam a Conservative Free- 
trader. My hon. Friend (Mr. Cobden) 
spoke of the effects of this uncertainty, 
such as it is, on foreign countries. I will 
speak only of the United States.. There 
is a protectionist party in the United 
States; and it is a “Eig mg Another 
election is approaching and there 


will be a struggle for the Presidency. Now 
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coppens, if it isn’t true, that the rong, 
country’is going to be reversed. For 
if the Protectionists thought that was to be 
the case, more money would be subscribed, 
and still greater efforts would be made by 
them, because they would have the stimu- 
lus of believing that England had tried free 
trade and had given it up, because it would 
not work. If you are not, then, for a re- 
turn to the Corn Laws, say so. I tell you 
distinctly, that if any of the Members of 
your Government were to get up and dis- 
avow protection, assigning the reason of its 
injustice, or at least of the impossibility of 
it, you would be giving the greatest satis- 
faction to large numbers of Conservatives 
throughout the country. I say further, 
that if you will do that, you will not find 
me voting in any vote of want of confidence 
against your Government. I will take you 
and try you, by your measures, precisely 
with the independence and the honesty of 
desire to do my duty to my constituents, 
which I have always exhibited, I hope, in 
reference to the late Government of the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell). But if you 
are for protection, and will not say so, then 
I tell you, we will make war upon you. 
You said once you would break up an ‘‘ or- 
ganised h sy.”’ I say to you, we will 
try if we cannot break up a confederated 
imposture. And bad as the representa- 
tion of this eountry is—and no one is more 
conscious of the faults of our representa- 
tive system than I am—yet I am perfectly 
persuaded, that if you will dissolve Parlia- 
ment and ge to the constituencies for any 
duty you like to name, large or small, upon 
corn, you will find that your ephemeral 
Government will be scattered to the winds} 
and that the united voices of the intelligent 
and free people of this country will con- 
demn the policy you avowed in opposition, 
and upon the promise of which to your de- 
luded dupes you have scrambled to your 
seats of power. 

The Marquess of GRANBY said, that 
he had been so pointedly referred to by 
the hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. 
Bright), that he hoped the Committee 
wold allow him to offer a brief reply to 
that hon. Gentleman. The hon. Member 
had said that he looked upon him (the 

uess of Granby) as a consistent man. 
Now he hoped he had a right to be so 
considered, and he was certainly prepared 
to state that he still retained the opinions 
he had uttered on the great ques- 
tion then consideration. It was 
Mr. Bright 
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sone that the free-trade 
had infli great injury on 

ew in this country, and ‘that in 
to repair that injury some means should 
be adopted to modify that policy. He still 
thought, as he had always thought, that 
the best mode of aceomplishing that object 
would be the imposition of moderate im- 
port duties on foreign produce, by which 
the foreigner would be compelled to pay a 
portion of our taxes, and we should create 
a revenue by which we should be enabled 
to repeal other duties which press upon 
the industry of the country. That was 
his opinion, and he had no hesitation in 
telling the hon. Member for Manchester 
that he confidently believed that the Earl 
of Derby and the Government of which he 
was the head would endeavour to carry 
out that policy if the country would sup- 
them. He would say further that it 
would be absurd and ridiculous—that it 
would be highly mischievous—to attempt 
to reverse a policy which had been 
the law of the land for upwards of 
five years, if the people of this country 
were convinced that that policy was just 
and advantageous. He thought that he 
should have no difficulty in supporting the 
Government of the Earl of ert when 
he found that noble Lord speaking in these 
terms :— 

“T express my opinion that if relief is to be 
given to the farmer, without any serious difficulty 
or increase of expenditure thrown upon 
yr other classes wih epee omy a etagye | 

uty upon corn, a q 
ouay enabling other p Aad to be diminished § 
would be most advantageous to the country, and 
a most just mode of affording relief.” 

In these sentiments he (the Marquess of 
Granby) entirely concurred, and he gave 
his humble but very sincere support to the 
Government. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
had taken great pains that evening to 
show that they were not factious in the 
opposition they were then offering to Her 
ajesty’s Government; but if their con- 
duct was not factious, he was at a loss to 
imagine what conduct could be so con- 
sidered. The noble Lord the Member for 
London had declared, when he had retired 
from office, that he thought a dissolution 
of Parliament would be attended with 
t disadvantages and inconveniences; 
but would it not be equ disadvan- 
tageous, and equally inconvenient at 
sent, so immodistely after the sopesiehof 
the present Government to power? He 
cok not help thinking that the noble 
Lord the Member for London and his 
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party were anxious to foree an early dis- 
solution, because sags Bo mpeg a the 
present us ition coun- 

i which ¢ attributed to free trade, 

ht soon decline—that the emigration 
which had set in to the western shores 
might be directed to our own workhouses 
—that those drainage works which had 
been mentioned the other evening f the 
night hon. Baronet the Member for Ripon 
(Sir J. Graham) might cease, and that a 
considerable number of labourers might be 
thrown out of employment. He should 
take that o ity of saying that he 
had heard the other evening, with great 
pleasure, the fair and straightforward 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford (Mr. 
Gladstone), who had said he was anxious 
to give Her Majesty’s Government a fair 
trial, and that the question of free trade 
or protection should be fairly put to the 
country at a new election, when they 
would have an opportunity of saying aye 
or no to the question. But, on the other 
hand, he had heard with much regret the 


= of the right hon. Baronet the/| in 
em 


ber for Ripon, because he knew the 
influence which anything that might fall 
from that right. Baronet must exercise, 
not ee | on that House, but om the coun- 
ay. he right hon. Baronet had address- 
a solemn warning to the Government 
and their party, if they were to dare to 
assert their principles at the next election. 
But for his (the Marquess of Granby's) 
part, the effect of that warning on his 
mind was much diminished when he re- 
membered the language which had been 
held by the right hon. Baronet on other 
occasions. His object in referring to the 
right hon. Baronet was to show, that elo- 
quent and conscientious as he was, his 
opinions were not unchangeable, and his 
judgment not unerring. He referred more 
ially to one contained in a small work 
publis by the right hon. Baronet some 
years ago) in which he recommended a 
fixed duty of 15s. per quarter, the estab- 
lishment of a sinking fund, and various 
other matters calculated to relieve the 
turists. He (the Marquess of Granby) 
seosed that Her Majesty's rethra: 
would still continue to pursue the even 
tenor of their way, and would not suffer 
themselves to be diverted by any threats 
or intimidation for doing what they be- 
lieved to be for the good of the country. 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL: It was 
not my intention to have taken any part 
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in a debate which has been sufficient. 


been dragged into it by the al- 
lusions which have been to me. 


It is not my intention to trouble the Com: 
mittee with any observations with re- 
gard to the candidate for Bath, for whose 
opinions I am not responsible, asa 
rsonal friend of my own I hope 
e may be successful at the elec- 
tion; bat what I do feel most y is 
attack which has been made upon m 
sonal character and honour, and which I 
am desirous of ing in the most 
tinct manner. The hon. Member for 
Manchester has challenged me to deny 
that at the election of 1847, or after the 
election of 1847, I entered into a corrupt 
ppc iy Pe !’?]}—an agreement 
not corrupt, then, | suppose—to suppress 
charges oF bribery, in order coves the 
disfranchisement of the borough of Abing- 
don. That is the distinct charge made by 
the hon. Gentleman. Now, the Committee 
ey doer car ea at the election 
7 I was returned by a very slender 
majority. [‘‘One.”] No; two—the re- 
sult of an extraordinary and rather amus- 
ing accident. Two petitions were 
sented against that return, both of them 
containing charges of bribery; one of them 
asking for the seat, the other merely pray- 
ing that the election might be declared to 
void. Hon. Members are aware that when 
@ petition claims a seat, and contains 
charges of bribery, it Sn ee 
who is petitioned against to recriminate 
= his adversary. Before the peri 
when the Committee was to assemble to 
try that election, an application—a proposal 
—was made to me that the of 
bribery should be abandoned on both sides. 
My answer was this: ‘‘ I know that person- 
ally I cannot be affected. If any agent of 
mine, or any person for whom I am reapon- 
sible, has been guilty of bribery, I hope he 
will be exposed Before the Committee; but, 
whatever may be the result, | will be no 
party to any compromise whatever.”” Im- 
mediately after that suggestion was made 
to me, and my answer was given, the pe- 
tition praying for the seat was abandoned. 
There then stood the petition which prayed 
merely that my election might be declared 
void; and one of the charges in that pe- 
tition, as I have already stated, was a 
charge of bribery. I believe the Oom- 
mittee was to assemble on a Monday, and 
on the previous Friday evening an appli- 
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cation was made to me, though from what 
quarter it proceeded I don’t know, and am 
utterly indlif ifferent, proposing to abandon 
that petition, providing I would pay the 
costs of the petitioner. My answer to 
that application was this: ‘There is a 
charge of bribery against me and my 
agents in that petition. I won't pay a 
farthing to suppress the charge of bribery, 
and you may go back with that answer.” 
The answer was taken back to the quarter 
whence the suggestion proceeded; and in 
about an hour I was informed that the 
second petition was dropped. I feel that 
my honour and character have been as- 
sailed, because it is impossible for anybody 
to say that an agreement to suppress a 
charge of bribery for the purpose of pre- 
venting the disfranchisement of a borough, 
would not be a corrupt and scandalous 
agreement. I am anxious—more anxious 
than I can express—to stand well in the 
opinion of this House; but I feel that I 
should not, I ought not for one moment, 
maintain any character here, if I had been 
@ party to any such agreement as I was 
supposed to have made, upon what au- 
thority I don’t know, by the hon. Member 
for Manchester. I have given the fullest 
explanation. It is the truest and sincerest; 
and I should like to know how the hon. 
Member for Manchester could feel justified 
in making this charge, without having the 
smallest materials for it. 

Mr. BRIGHT: The Committee will 
bear in mind, that when I spoke of 
the borough which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Sir F. Thesiger) represents, I 
did not make any allusion to any part he 
had personally taken. None knew better 
than many hon. Gentlemen opposite that 
these things are often managed when the 
candidate has nothing to do with them 
oer , and often when heis totally ignorant 
0 as a is being done. What I stated 
was, that a petition had been presented 
against the return of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman; that the hon. Gentleman’s 
Friends proposed, as he has said, to enter 
into the case of his opponents; and that 

ties to the petition in the borough— 

Loud and continued cries of “Oh!” pre- 
vented the hon. Member from concluding 
the sentence.| I never had the slightest 
idea that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would have been a party to any such ar- 
rangement. I may appeal at least to the 
evidence of your own ears. Parties in 
the borough, as I was informed at the 
time, and as I have been informed recently, 


The Attorney General 
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upon what I believe to be very good autho- 
rity, were apprehensive that the result of 
an investigation into the conduct of both 
parties in the borough, might end in its 
disfranchisement. I was further told dis- 
tinctly that the known price in the market 
of the borough of Abingdon was 3,0001. 
I acquit the hon. and learned Gentleman 
of what I never charged him with. When 
the Bill of the noble Member for the city 
of London is passed, if the House allows 
it to pass, I shall be very glad indeed if 
the borough of Abingdon comes under its 
provisions, or if that borough is subjected 
to the same ordeal which the borough of 
St. Albans has lately gone through. 
CotoneL THOMPSON expressed his 
satisfaction at the certain increase which 
must in the end arise out ‘of these pro- 
ceedings, to what he would denominate 
the just popular influence. The party 
meant by that term, and their friends, 
could not fail to be aware of the species of 
decision to which they were to be referred. 
They did not think of refusing the refer- 
ence; because they knew that though 
‘bad is the best,” it was the only thing 
they were likely to have at present. But 
they were wide awake to the fact, that 
they were referred to a decision in which 
the chances were to be ten to one against 
them;—a decision where every 100 of 
the opposite side were to have a vote, and 
every 1,000 of their own. If they took 
for a specimen the case of the hon. Gen- 
tlemen who had just succeeded to the 
Government, they would find the ten 
county Members sent by a population 
altogether less than that of the county 
of Lancaster. Those ten counties sent 
twenty-three Members to the House of 
Commons, while the county of Lancaster 
sent four. That was six to one against 
Lancashire. Then the eleven borough 
Members were sent by two-thirds of the 
voters in Manchester. Those eleven bo- 
roughs sent seventeen Members, while 
Manchester only sent two; which a little 
arithmetic would show was in round num- 
bers thirteen to one against Manchester. 
Putting these numbers together, the ag- 
gregate would be found close upon ten to 
one, as he had said; besides which, the 
data were three or four years old, and 
there could not be much doubt which way 
the alterations would lie, One thing more, 
he would take this opportunity to impress. 
He had heard something like a statement 
that this decision, such as it was, was to 
be “ final.”” He believed hon. Gentlemen 
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1401 Outrages in 
opposite rightly entertained the opinion, 
that if the Salen should be ‘aaah 
them, it would be final; but it did not 
follow that the other side were to enter- 
tain the same conviction; and he, for him- 
self and all who thought with him, pro- 
tested against being bound by any agree- 
ment to make anything like a final affair 
of the struggle now coming on. He 
requested to understood as distinctly 
avowing, that if they should be defeated, 
they would from that moment begin to 
move heaven and earth to recover their po- 
sition. He only hoped there would be ‘no 
mistake,’’ and as far as he was concerned 
there should be none; and that they would 
at no time hereafter be taunted with having 
broken an engagement, against which they 
had done all in their power to protest. 

Mr. BERNAL: Does the hon. Member 
for Middlesex divide ? 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, that 
the few remarks by which he had brought 
on this discussion had been intended to 
extort some avowal of their policy from 
Her Majesty’s Ministers. He had failed 
in this object. He should not divide the 
Committee on the present occasion. He 
had been met on the part of one Member 
of the Government, the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland, with an im- 
putation on his skill as a debater, which, 
of course, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was quite at liberty to suggest; but the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had also thought 
proper to impugn his convictions on a more 
sacred subject. As to his skill as a debater, 
he would only say that, at all events, he 
never indulged in pompous periods of vapid 
declamations. As to the other matter, he 
never made professions of pharisaical sanc- 
tity—ebullitions of Orange piety engrafted 
on the zeal and fanaticism of a Latter-day 
Saint. 

Vote agreed to. 

Mason BERESFORD said, he must 
take that opportunity of protesting against 
the misrepresentation of what-he had said 
at Braintree, by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ripon, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex. They had put into his 
mouth language which he had never made 
use of, He now begged to move, ** That 
a sum of 3,602,067/. be granted for Her 
Majesty’s Land Forces.’’ 

Mr. HUME hoped they would not pro- 
eeed further at that hour of the night. 

The CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER hoped the Committee would con- 
sent to grant this Vote only, and he should 
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not propose taking another that evening. 
Sufficient opportunity to renew any discus- 
sion connected with the Vote w after- 
wards occur. 

Mr. HUME did not wish to cast any 
reproach upon the right hon. Gentleman, 
but he thought at that late hour it was not 
advisable to any further. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL would also 
suggest the propriety of reporting pro- 
gress. It was unusual, without any ex- 
planation, and at so advanced a period of 
the evening, to propose such a Vote. He 
hoped, as the Committee had voted the 
number of men, there would be no objec- 
tion to withdraw the Motion. 

Mr. psn asia E did not understand 
if the Government had agreed to se Be 
ea The proposition of the hon. 

ember for Montrose (Mr. Hume), and the 
noble Lord (Lord J, Russell), was perfectly 
fair. He thought the votes given the other 
night on the Navy Estimates, showed an 
indication that there was no disposition 
but to deal fairly with the Government; 
but he must say, with reference to their 
duties to the public, it was not desirable, 
as a general rule, at such an hour of the 
night to ask for these Votes. 

Vote withdrawn. House resumed. 


OUTRAGES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. NAPIER moved that the Select 
Committee on Outrages (Ireland) should 
consist of fifteen Members. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that though the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
stated that the inquiry was to be confined 
to only three counties in Ireland, yet from 
the whole tenor of the speech he made to 
the House, it was perfectly evident that 
he contemplated some changes in the law 
which extended not only to those three 
counties, but to the whole of the rest of 
Ireland. Under those circumstances he 
had read the list of the Committee with 
great surprise, because, though the south 
of Ireland was deeply affected by the in- 
quiry, it had not a single representative in 
the Committee. Taking into account the 
very grave changes the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman proposed to introduce 
—grave in any country, but toa 
so in a country so divided as Ireland was 
into different classes, unfortunately too 
often hostile to each other, he thought it 
would be much better to postpone the ap- 

intment of the Committee until the 

ouse had an opportunity of considering 


the names of those who it. th 








_ Ma. NAPIER said, he had selected 
those Gentlemen whom he thought most 
qualified to sit on the Committee, and only 
six of them were at all connected with the 
Government. It was somewhat difficult to 
make a selection, but he believed he had 
made the best choice open to him. 

Mr. REYNOLDS hoped the request of 
the hon. Member for the county of Lime- 
rick (Mr. Monsell) would be acceded to. 
The Committee was objectionable, because 
seven out of fifteen of the members of the 
Committee were Englishmen. He wanted 
to know why the hon. Member for West 
Surrey (Mr. H. Drummond) was upon the 
Committee, and why the hon. Member for 
Rochdale (Mr. 8. Crawford) should be 
omitted? The provinces of Munster and 
Connaught were not at all represented on 
the Committee, nor were the tenantry of 
Ireland at all represented there. He ob- 
jected to pr ing with the nomination 
of the Committee to-night. It was, if 
not @ packed jury, at least a selected one. 
The jury ought to be recast. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD said, 
it was not his wish to be put upon the 
Committee, but thought it ought to be so 
constituted as would entitle its report to 
the confidence of the Irish le. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANST Y trusted 
that the Committee in its present shape 
might be agreed to, and that other names 
might be added to meet the views of the 
hon. Member for the county of Limerick. 
For his own part, he regarded the pre- 
sence of the names of English Members 
4s a guarantee of the fairness with which 
the inquiry would be conducted. 

Mr. SCULLY recommended the post- 
ponement of the Committee for the pre- 
sent. The question with which this Com- 
mittee had to deal was essentially an Irish 
one, and ought to be thoroughly sifted. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he was willing to 
substitute other names in order to meet 
the views of the objectors to the present 
list. If it was thought that the interests 
of the south of Ireland were at all neg- 
lected, he was perfectly willing to add 
such names as would inspire a greater 
amount of confidence. 

Mr, M. J, O'CONNELL was anxious 
to see the name of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Ripon on the Committee. 
The right hon. Member for Hull (Mr. 
Baines) also, had given valuable evidence 
on the subject to be investigated ; and the 
hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. Bright) 
had paid much attention to the condition of 
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that portion of the people of Ireland in 
whom it was said the crime and outrage 
complained of had originated. 

Committee to. 

The House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o’clock till next. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 22, 1852. 


Mixvrzs.] Pustrc Brtts.—1" Personal Estates 
of Intestates; Proclamation for Assembling 
Parliament. 

2° Patent Law Amendment. 


PROCLAMATION FOR ASSEMBLING PAR- 
LIAMENT BILL—BRIBERY AT ELEC- 
TIONS. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he would 
solicit the attention of his noble Friend 
opposite (the Earl of Derby) to @ Bill for 
removing what he (Lord Brougham) thought 
was a great omission, through an oversight, 
in the statutory laws, touching the assem- 
bling of Parliament by proclamation of the 
Crown. Their Lordships were aware that, 
partly by usage and partly by statute, a 
period of fifty days must now elapse be- 
tween the issuing of a proclamation for 
summoning a new Parliament, and the da 
fixed for its assembling. The 22nd Article 
of the Treaty of Union with Scotland re- 
) aig fifty days for the assembling of the 

rst Parliament—twenty-five being neces- 
sary for the election of Seotcs Peers; 
hence the former period required by sta- 
tute, as well as by the common law, of 
forty days, had been extended to ‘fifty; but 
since the Act of Union passed, the twenty- 
five days for the election of Scoteh Peers; 
had been reduced to ten, namely, by an 

Act of last Session; and it followed almost 

as a matter of course that thirty-five days 

would now be quite sufficient. 

The Eart of DERBY was understood 
to ask the noble Lord if he proposed to 
make the shorter interval compulsory ? 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, by no means, 
The Bill he was about to present would 
save a fortnight of the interval now re- 
quired between the proclamation and the 
assembling of Parliament, but would not 
limit that interval to thirty-five days—it 
might be fifty or sixty days. It very often 
did not signify whether Parliament assem- 
bled thirty-five or sixty days after the pro- 
clamation of the Crown; but he could 
conceive circumstances might arise which 


would render the difference between thirty- 
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Bribery at 
five and sixty days not only 4 matter of 
great convenience to Parliament and the 
country, but of the greatest possible im- 
portance in the transaction of public busi- 
ness; for example, it might make all the 
difference between very important mea- 
sures being possible to be passed, and not. 
His reason for interposing to lay this Bill 
on the table of their Lordships’ House, 
between his noble Frieud opposite (the 
Earl of Derby) and his noble Friends 
behind him was, that they could hardly, 
in their positions, propound such a mea- 
sure without giving rise to all sorts of 
conversations and rumours, that they had 
some immediate object in view; but no 
such suspicion could attach to him, and en- 
tirely with a view to purposes of public 
convenience, he felt it his duty to lay the 
Bill before their Lordships. 

The noble Lord then presented a Bill to 
shorten the time required for assembling 
Parliament after a Dissolution thereof. 

Lorp BROUGHAM proceeded to say, he 
could not mention the subject of the disso- 
lution of Parliament without imploring the 
attention of their Lordships (not for the 
second, third, or fourth time, and he 
feared not for the last, of times without 
number), to the absolute necessity of tak- 
ing immediate, stringent, effectual mea- 
sures, if possible, to put down the bri- 
bery and corruption practised at elections. 
He had called their attention to this im- 

rtant matter before and after the two 
ast general elections. There was now 
once more the prospect of a general elec- 
tion. He need not remind their Lordships | 
of the scenes which took place at the last, 
to the disgust of all observers, to the 
injury, almost the irreparable injury, of 
the character of this country; to the spread, 
to the grievous spread, of immorality 
among the people; and to the great mis- 
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chief of debasing the elective franchise | 
in the eyes of its possessors, and even ren- | 
dering its exercise of doubtful advantage | 
to the State. He hoped some effectual | 
measure might at length be brought for- | 
ward and adopted by the other House of 
Parliament, as well as by their Lordships, 
for putting a ay to this crying evil. It 
was not merely the political corruption and 
the personal corruption of the voter who 
took a bribe, which was the consequence of 
the prevailing practices; but a worse crime 
still was intimately connected with it, and 
gave a deeper colour of guilt to the trans- 
action. No voter took a bribe without 





committing, morally, the guilt of perjury, 





Elections... 


because every voter knew when 
@ bribe that he "Sg ro 
might very possi ve, in 

of keen contest wold most probably 
if it should not be administered, he 
curred the moral guilt of 

in ninety-nine eases out of 
he received the bribe with the firm 
mination to take the bribery oath, to for- 
swear himself, and knowingly and wilfully 
to commit perjury if the oath was admin- 
istered to him. He committed perjury as 
much, morally speaking, even if he es- 
caped, or fancied he should escape, by 
the accident of the oath not being 
dered to him, and he had the guilt of 
perjury on his conscience as much, morally 
speaking, as the highwayman had the 
moral guilt of murder upon his conseience 
when he went out determined to attain his 
object of taking the property of his victim, 
by taking his life, if need be, either to ac- 
complish his fell purpose, or to prevent, if 
recognised, the discovery of his offence. 
He hoped and trusted the only effectual re- 
medy which was applicable to the case, 
would be at length applied—he meant, not 
only the giving increased facilities to the 
investigation of complaints, by compelling 
persons examined to answer q 
tending to criminate themselves, and, if it 
should be needful, protecting them against 
all legal consequences of their disclosures; 
but beside that, his firm belief was, they 
would never put an end to the practice 
until they had, of necessity and compulso- 
rily, from each Member, before taking his 
seat, a stringent, thorough going, sifting 
declaration, that he had, neither directly 
nor indirectly, participated in, or known 
of, or believed or suspected that any bri- 
bery had been practised, or anything in 
the nature of bribery, on his behalf. He 
(Lord Brougham) would not require the 
declaration upon oath, but upon honour 
and conscience, which no man would dare 
to make colourably, if any voter could 
convict him of it, because no 
such man could hold up his head in society. 
That was, he believed, the most effectual 
remedy, and at the same time it was not 
open to the objections which justly applied 
to tests in general. 

The Eart of DERBY said, with regard 
to the first question mooted by the noble — 
Lord, there could be no objection to the 
Bill being laid before their Lordships; and 
he thought the shortening the period ne- 
cessary the dissolution of Parlia- 
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ment and its reassembling, might be a mat- 
ter of extreme importance. With 

to the second subject, ‘he did not wish to 
enter upon the general discussion for pre- 
venting that which all of their Lordships 
must be desirous of preventing—namely, 
the extended, and, he feared he must add, 
the most rapidly extending system of bri- 
bery at elections. He quite coneurréd with 
his noble Friend that the attention of Par- 
liament could not be better directed than 
to providing a remedy; and a Bill for that 
purpose had been introduced by Her Ma- 
jesty’s late Government into the other 
House of Parliament, That Bill, in all its 
essential provisions, had been adopted by 
Her Majesty’s present Government, and 
was now under the consideration of the 
other- House of Parliament. 

The ‘Marquess of BREADALBANE 
observed, that the noble and learned Lord 
had stated to the House the great evil of 
the present practice, and that too stringent 
a punishment could not be inflicted on the 
persons corrupted by it. In his opinion 
the corrupter was a far greater culprit 
than the corrupted, and their Lordships 
eould not do better than give their atten- 
tion to that point. A severer punishment 
ought to be inflicted on those who induced 
the poor to sell their privileges for money, 
than on those who sold them. The man 
who gave money as a bribe, was far more 
guilty than the man who received it. 


— me 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 22, 1852. 


Minurzs.]. Pvstic Buis.—1° County Courts 
Further Extension; Mutiny; Repayment of 
Advances Acts Amendment (Ireland) ; Marine 
Mutiny ; Secretary of Bankrupts Office Aboli- 
tion. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS—EXPLANATIONS. 


On the Order of the Day for going into 
Committee of Supply, 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said: Sir, I 
am desirous of recalling to the House what 
has taken place since last Monday on the 
Committee of Supply. On Monday last I 
was anxious to obtain an explanation with 
respect to the intentions of the Govern- 
ment, and their course of policy as to their 
measures in the present Session. We were 
told then that as they were in a minority 
in this House, as there was a large ma- 
jority against them, they could not bring 
forward measures with regard to their 

The Earl of Derby 
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commercial policy. But we were told 
also, that they did intend to bring for- 


ward measures of considerable 

tanee, which would lead to a Session of at 
least the usual length. Now, it struck 
me, and many Members of this House, 
in the course of debate, that this course 
was one so unusual and so unconstitutional, 
that it could not be acquiesced in. It 
would have been neither irregular nor un- 
usual to have asked the forbearance of this 
House on the ground that the new Govern- 
ment had not a majority in this House; or 
it would have been perfectly competent for 
them, when they had a majority, to have 
brought forward their measures in due 
course before the House. But to appeal 
for forbearance to withdraw for a time 
from one class of measures on account of 
being in a minority, and to claim confi- 
dence with regard to others on the ground 
of their being likely to command a ma- 
jority, was a contradiction that could not 
well be explained. At the end of Mon- 
day evening, however, after a debate, 
being very unwilling that there should 
be any vote of this House which would 
have the effect of limiting the Supplies to 
a given period, by declaring an opinion 
in this House in a resolution adverse to the 
eourse which the Government were about 
to pursue, I asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether the Government would consider, 
before Friday, what course they meant 
finally to take. It appeared to me that 
that was a fair and conciliatory course. It 
certainly was my intention, in putting that 
question, to prevent any lengthened debate 
and any adverse vote of this House im- 
mediately on the formation of the new 
Government ; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not seem so to consider it, and 
only answered me with taunts and sar- 
easms. On the Friday, however, a state- 
ment was made by the right hon, Gentle- 
man with respect to the course which the 
Government meant to pursue. That ex- 
planation was somewhat ambiguous; but I 
have heard from others that a statement 
has been made elsewhere by the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, which 
seems to indicate more clearly the course 
which the Government of which he is the 
chief, intends to pursue. I understand 
that that noble Lord did not complain at 
all of the question being put to him by 
those with whom I have no party con- 
nexion, as to the view which he will take 
of the present position of the Government. 
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He stated, what he was right in 
stating, that he could not bind himself or 
his Colleagues to dissolve Parliament at 
any particular moment ; that there might 
be circumstances—that there might be 
certain contingencies, which would prevent 
his giving that advice to Her Majesty; but 
that as soon as those public measures 
which he conceived to be of urgency and 
importance should have been proceeded 
with, he would advise Her Majesty to dis- 
solve the present Parliament, not absolutely 
in April, May, or June, but as early as should 
seem to him expedient, with the view of 
reassembling before the close of the au- 
tumn. It appearsto me that that state- 
ment is so far a satisfactory one that I 
think, as matters at present stand, it is 
most advisable we should proceed at once 
to consider the Army and Navy Estimates; 
and I trust, for my own part, that the neces- 
sary votes in Committee of Supply will be 

to without much further discussion or 
delay. There is another class of Estimates 
which it is not necessary to say anything 
about now, because they must come on at 
the latter part of the Session, after we 
shall probably have a better knowledge 
of the intentions of the Government; but 
it is quite clear, after the intimation given 
of the intention to dissolve the present 
Parliament in April, May, or June, that 


there will be such a ferment in the coun, 


try with a view to a new election, such 
a canvassing in the different counties and 
boroughs throughout the United King- 
dom, that it will be for the public conve- 
nience that that dissolution should not be 
delayed longer than the exigencies of the 
public service require. There was, as I 
am informed, only one measure mentioned 
by the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment, as to the introduction of which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
Stane for the Home Department has at 
present given notice. It is that with re- 
gard to the militia. Now, that is a mea- 
sure which, so far as I am concerned, I 
should be most willing to see introduced. 
I shall certainly not, therefore, interpose 
any obstacle in the way of its introduction; 
but of course I cannot now pledge myself 
further on the subject. When the mea- 
sure is before the House and the country, 
it will be for this House to judge whether 
it is a measure which they can adopt; and 
of course I must, as others will, be at liberty 
to form my opinion upon that measure. 
With respect to any other measure which 
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the Government may introduce, of course 
it will be competent for this House, if they 
should not think it necessary to entertain 
measures which are not of t ithpor- 
tance, to postpone the constecnilin of 
such measures to a future Session; and I 
need not, therefore, make any further in- 
quiries on this head. Such being the 
state of things, if the House will take the 
view which I take, I should propose to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that another day be given to 
the Government for the forwarding of their 
measures—that Thursdays, for example, 
should be given to Orders of the Day, and 
that Government Orders of the Day should 
have precedence of all other Orders on 
that day for the remainder of the Session. 
There is another subject, that refers to the 
Miscellaneous Estimates, upon which 1 
wish to ask a question from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. I understand there is 
to be an inquiry with regard to the National 
Board of Education in Ireland and the 
system pursued by that board. I under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to say that 
he did not propose that any inquiry should 
take place during the present Session. I 
think that any alteration of that system 
would be a matter of the very greatest 
importance; and I know it is the opinion 
of Lord Lansdowne, that if any alteration 
of the kind that I have heard s ted 
should take place, combined edueation 
would cease to be the rule, and would be- 
come the exception, and that separate edu- 
cation would become not the exception but 
the rule. Such a change would be, in my 
judgment, a great misfortune, and I hope 
that if any vote should be proposed for the 
present year, it will be according to the 
rules now existing, and that no change in 
the Irish Board of Education will take 
place without some inquiry and some pro- 
ceedings in this House by which such a 
change may be sanctioned. My opinion is, 
that such a change as has been projetted, 
or has been supposed to be in contempla- 
tion, is one of the very greatest conse- 
quence, and fraught with great mischief; 
because that system of combined educa- 
tion, introduced into Ireland by the pre- 
sent Prime Minister, has been, among 
other means, the most effective, and the 
most successful, in bringing Protestants 
and Roman Catholics together, and has 
tended greatly to mitigate the sectarian an- 
imosities which formerly prevailed. But if 
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the Protestant education should be given 
separately, and if the Roman Catholics 
should be educated separately, there would 
be the same agitation renewed, on that as 
ou other subjects. If the Roman Catholics 
were educated in separate schools, the Vote 
would be objected to, and the whole scheme 
of combined education would be at an end. 
I hope that, at present, without any inquiry 
having been made or resolution proposed, 
no ehange will be made in this Vote. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he had stated, 
on a former occasion, that it was not pro- 
posed or intended by the Government to 
make any alteration in the mode in which 
the grant was distributed, until a Select 
Committee was appointed to inquire into 
the system. He had said that if they did 
move for an immediate inquiry, it was not 
their intention to supersede the essential 
priscigis of that eombined education which 

ad been established in Ireland, but that 
their object would be to see that the grants 
made for education in Ireland should be so 
distributed as to give satisfaction to other 
eg in Ireland, and amongst others, he 

ad no hesitation in saying, to the mem- 
bera of the Established Church, who cer- 
tainly did not participate in due proportion 
in the grants at present. He agreed with 
the noble Lord that combined education 
should be not the exception but the rule; 
but the Government thought that, con- 
sistently with the maintenance of that prin- 
ciple, some alteration might be made that 
would give satisfaction to all parties. 

Lornp JOHN RUSSELL said, he mere- 
ly wished to have the assurance from the 
right hon, Gentleman that no alteration 
would be made in the application of the 
grant for the present year. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he could answer 
that distinetly—that no such alteration 
was contemplated. They did not wish to do 
anything which would disturb the rule. 
He wished to make one remark on some- 
thing that had fallen from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex (Mr. B, Osborne) on Fri- 
day night, He had understood the hon. 
Member to say that the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland had selected his chaplains from 
that branch of the clergy who were distin- 
met by their hostility to the National 

ystem of Education. He (Mr. Walpole) 
had authority from the Lord Lieutenant to 
state that the selection was not made with 
that view, and that the first seven were 
ministers of the Church of Ireland who 
were in favour of that grant, and that the 
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only object the Lord Lieutenant had in 
view in selecting his chaplains was to P 
point men whose life and canduct gave 
greatest satisfaction. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he en- 
tirely coincided in the view that had been 
expressed by the noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) as to the | yrwae sn ¢ in reference to 
the supplies. If the right hon, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had been as explicit in 
his place on Friday night as the Earl of 
Derby was in another place, he should 
have made no attempt to delay the su 
plies. But the right hon. Gentleman, in 
professing to be most frank, had mystified 
the subject more than he had done before. 
He (Mr. B. Osborne) should not further 
oppose the proceeding with the supplies; 
but in reference to the course about to be 

ursued by the Government, as to National 
ducation in Ireland, he must say the ex- 
planation of the right hon. Home Seere- 
tary had been most unsatisfactory and 
evasive. It appeared to him the Govern- 
ment were going to play the same game 
with Protestantism in Ireland and in this 
country as they had played with Protection. 
It was said they did not intend to alter 
that system. The term now for all these 
measures was ‘‘ modification;’’ but the 
right hon. Gentleman said they would en- 
deavour to give satisfaction to the clergy 
of the Established Church in Ireland. 
"What did that mean? The long and the 
short of it was that they meant to — 
the system of National Education in Ire- 
land; for he would defy him, or any other 
Member of the Government, to give satis- 
faction to that portion of the Church Estab- 
lishment in Ireland, without completely, 
not modifying, but destroying, the system 
of National Education there. With re- 
spect to the appointments of the Lord 
Lieutenant, it might appear from what the 
right hon, Gentleman said that the present 
Lord Lieutenant was the only person who 
had selected chaplains for the purity of 
their lives. Why, of course, they all did 
that. Of course, all chaplains were se- 
lected for the purity of their conduct. But 
he maintained that the two first selected, 
the Rev. Mr. Goulde and the Rev. Dr. 
Singer, were two men distinguished for 
their opposition to the system of National 
Education. He hoped this question would 
be brought on early in the ensuing Parlia- 
ment, and that the financial Secretary of 
the Treasury (Mr. G. A. Hamilton) would 
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in Dublin, and another to that House, but 
would stick to the Motion he had placed on 
the paper for a modification of the system; 
80 the systems of on and edu- 
eation might be fairly ght forward at 
the earliest possible moment in the next 
Parliament. 


VOLUNTEER RIFLE COMPANIES. 
Order for Committee of Supply read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 

That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Sin Dz LACY EVANS begged to move 
in the way of amendment on the Motion 
for going into Committee of Supply, the 
Resolution of which he had given notice. 
He could not help thinking that, in reject- 
ing the services of the Metropolitan Vo- 
lunteer Rifles, the Government had pur- 
sued a course equally inconsistent and 
injudicious. It was, indeed, most inexpe- 
dient to have done so, for it ought not to 
have escaped the recollection of the Go- 
vernment, that at periods of our history 
when there was well-founded apprehension 
of a foreign invasion, it was owing in a 
great degree to: the patriotic activity of 
volunteer corps that the horrors of such a 
calamity were averted. He ho that 
the Government would reconsider what 
they had done in this matter, and give 
such an explanation of their views as 
would tend rather to encourage than de- 
press the readiness which the people of 
this country had, in many places, mani- 
fested to form themselves into volunteer 
companies. The letter addressed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department to the 
Lord Lieutenant of the County of Middle- 
sex was certainly of a very depressing 
character, and was regarded by the mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Rifle Corps as 
tantamount to a refusal of their services. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated in that 
letter that the Government did not intend 
to sanction such clubs until their plans on 
the subject of the militia had been fully 
matured and discussed in that House—un- 
less, perhaps, in some few instances of ab- 
solute necessity, and that they did not re- 
gard the county of Middlesex as furnishing 
such an instance; but in this, in his (Sir De 
L. Evans’s) opinion, they were greatly mis- 
taken—for if there was one point in all Eng- 
land which, in case of a foreign invasion, 
would be more valuable than another, that 

was the centre of the county of Mid- 
dlesex. Some declaration of the present in- 
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tentions of the Government on this subject, 
ought to be made with as little delay as pos- 
sible, for nothing was more to be d 

than the cireulation amongst the public of 
the notion that offers of volunteer services 
for the defence of the Kingdom would be 
sure to be received in a cold and ungracious 
manner by the authorities of the State. 
He (Sir De L. Evans) was astonished there 
should be any delay whatever in accepting 
this offer. It was supposed that the mem- 
bers of these corps would be exempt from 
serving in the militia; but he saw no neces- 
sity for such an exemption. Being a mili- 
tary man, his own feelings were, of course, 
strongly in favour of a regular army; but 
he would not underrate the importance of 
such services as might be rendered by vo- 
lunteer companies, for he could not 

that it was by such forces that the Swiss 
had been rescued from the yoke of Austria 
—that the Duteh had overthrown their 
Spanish masters—and that the Ameri- 
cans had erected themselves, despite of 
England, into an independent State. He 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for the Home Department would 
give a satisfactory explanation of his letter 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Middlesex, and 
make such a statement as would prove that 
the public had no distrust of the people of 
this country, and that some misa 

sion, arising from extreme pressure, had 
alone led to the idea that they were dis- 
posed to regard with disfavour the prof- 
fered services of volunteer companies. 

Mr. HUME, in seconding the Amend- 
ment, said that though he had, on two 
nights, objected to any Votes in Supply 
being taken after midnight, he had heard 
with satisfaction the statement of the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell), that he did 
not intend any further to interrupt and 
stop the supplies. He (Mr. Hume) thought 
every facility ought to be afforded the 
Government for obtaining the supplies, 
which would have been given to the late 
Government, in order that they might pro- 
ceed with the measures they ht to 
be absolutely necessary before the dissolu- 
tion. The proceedings in that and the 
other House must have satisfied every one 
that it would be impossible for the Govern- 
ment to refuse the appeal to the country, 
so soon as what were considered measures 
of necessity were passed. It was ey 
bably the first time in his life that he 
refrained from opposing Votes in Supply. 
But he thought that the best policy was 
that which had been ad by the 
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noble Lord the Member of the city of 
London, as far as the Army, Navy, and 
Ordnance Estimates were concerned. 
Should there be any hesitation about car- 

ing out the understanding for a dissolu- 
tion, it might be a question whether the 
Miscellaneous Estimates should not be 
voted for a short period in order to enforce 
it. He did not believe the noble Lord was 
aware of the opinion of this country with 
regard to the militia. In 1831 the whole 
population was roused in angry opposition 
to the proposal to ballot for the militia; 
and nothing but the most immediate neces- 
sity would warrant such a conscription. 
He hoped the Government would not con- 
sider that as one of the measures requisite 
to be passed before a dissolution. As long 
as he was able to stop such a proposal, 
he would do so. He was the more con- 
firmed in his view after hearing what had 
been stated by the gallant General. If 
the Government wanted force, there were 
volunteers to be had without fee or reward, 
one of whom was worth five obtained for 
hire. So far from thinking that any addi- 
tional force was required, he believed it to 
be too great at present. 

Amendment proposed— 

* To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘in 
the opinion of this House it is inconsistent, on 
the part of the Government, to propose an aug- 
mentation, however small, of the armed and paid 
Forces of the Country, while they, at the very 
same time, refuse, and in effect discountenance 
and discourage, the highly laudable, patriotic, and 
chivalrous offers of gratuitous service from va- 
rious parts of the Kingdom, having for their ob- 
ject the formation of Rifle Companies and Regi- 
ments for the National defence,’ instead thereof.” 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 

Mr. FOX MAULE said, he must de- 
precate a debate upon such a question as 
that raised by the Amendment, and with- 
out pledging himself to any particular 
scheme of any kind, was anxious that the 
Government should be permitted to lay 
their Militia Bill upon the table on as early 
a day as possible. He had his own opin- 
ions on the subject of volunteer com- 
panies. He thought that such a force 
might be very serviceable as a secondary 
corps to support a regular army, or to sup- 
port any force regularly combined; but he 
should be very sorry to entrust the entire 
defence of any country to such an arma- 
ment as volunteer companies. 


Sm ROBERT H, INGLIS said, he had 
Mr. Hume 
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heard with pleasure the statement of the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) that he would 
interpose no further delay to the House 
passing the Votes of money or of men. He 
had heard also with pleasure the cheers of 
hon. Gentlemen around the noble Lord at 
that statement. As for the noble Lord 
himself, he would be an unnatural parent 
if he did show some paternal anxiety and 
fondness for his own Estimates, and more 
especially as right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site were merely doing the work of the 
noble Lord and the late Government. If 
that were so, and if no ulterior object with 
respect to a dissolution was in view, he 
could well understand the noble Lord and 
his Friends supporting the proposals they 
themselves had originally made. He had, 
however, to express a humble hope that 
the acts of his noble Friend and of those 
who cheered him, would correspond alittle 
more to that hope than they did on Friday 
last. On that day, hon. Gentlemen who 
had avowed their desire for an early disso- 
lution, occupied the House with eight hours 
of debate, and without even the consola- 
tion of a division after all. He did not 
deny that there were two or three good 
speeches, but he questioned whether there 
was any necessity for those speeches being 
made. An Amendment was now inter- 
posed with respect to a question which 
would be legitimately discussed on Monday 
next. They had also had a speech from 
the hon. Member for Middlesex (Mr. B. 
Osborne) on the subject of Irish education, 
which the right hon, Secretary of State 
had told them Government did not intend 
to interfere with this Session. If they 
were all agreed the Parliament should be 
speedily dissolved, he submitted to those 
hon. Members who interposed Motions, 
how far such discussions were consistent 
with their glowing desire for an immediate 
appeal to the country on the question of 
protection ? 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he had understood 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) to give 
the Government to understand that upon 
certain conditions no further diseussions 
likely to protract their proceedings would 
take place from that side of the House 
—that the Votes which were necessary, 
and which any Government would require, 
should be agreed to with as little delay as 
possible, the Mutiny Bill passed, and, he 
presumed, the Bill for the disfranchisement 
of St. Albans, to which there appeared to 
be no opposition, On other questions 
there was no difference of opinion, except 
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on that of the militia. The noble Lord 
had not been treated very civilly on that 
question ; he had not been allowed even to 
bring in his Bill; but he now proposed, 
with a magnanimity not always to be 
found on the Opposition bench, to allow 
the Bill of the Government to be laid on 
the table. To that he (Mr. Bright) had 
no objection ; but he would recommend the 
right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
as the Bill was not a mere formal measure, 
and would create a great discussion in the 
country, after laying it on the table of the 
House, to let it remain there, and be one 
of those subjects of general policy on which 
the right hon. Gentleman and his chief 
proposed to go to the country, as soon as 
they had got rid of the question of protec- 
tion, It was peculiarly one of those ques- 
tions which ought to be discussed by the 
constituencies; because the noble Lord’s 
Bill proposed to affect a particular class of 
the community, men between the ages of 
twenty and twenty-three. It was a great 
question—first, whether we required any 
additional defence; secondly, whether it 
should be provided in that way; and, 
thirdly, whether it should be made to bear 
upon a particular class of the community 
in that manner. And it would be exceed- 
ingly unjust to the community, and going 
beyond the proper duties of that House, 
except in a case of emergency such as 
had not been laid before them, to attempt 
to settle a question like that in a Parlia- 
ment just about to be dissolved, and alto- 
gether disorganised, owing to the election 
ferment now spreading through the country. 
He hoped the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
did not give the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the slightest 
expectation of assistance in the carrying 
of that important measure, during the few 
remaining days or weeks, as it might be, 
of that Session. He presumed the right 
hon. Gentleman would bring the affairs he 
intended to submit to the House within the 
smallest possible compass; for it was cer- 
tain that many Members were suffering 
severely in their pockets every day that the 
House was not dissolved. ‘The demorali- 
sation which, under the present system, 
took place at every election, must be ma- 
terially increased if the elections were un- 
necessarily delayed. 

Sir JOHN TYRELL said, he did not 
rise to prolong the discussion, but to ex- 
press to the noble Lord opposite (Lord John 
Russell) his opinion that he had been guilty 
of a great error in the proceedings of Fri- 
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day night, and that’ he was convinced, from. 
what had occurred to-night, that the noble 
Lord had in some measure come again to 
his senses, and now perceived that in the 
course which he had been induced to take 
in endeavouring to enlarge the basis of his 
opposition, he had been considerably mis- 
taken. He had to congratulate the noble 
Lord on the change which had taken place 
to-night, and on the fact that he had not 
that night thrown out his skirmishers to 
raise a debate for which there was no 
‘consumption ”’ in the country. The no- 
ble Lord, in the first instance, appeared 
inclined to treat the Government in the 
dog-in-the-manger style, but now he stood 
in a different situation. As regarded the 
Opposition, he had no hesitation in saying 
that there were two. The Chesham-place 
party might be considered the broad-bot- 
tomed opposition. But there was another, 
headed by the hon. Member for Manches- 
ter (Mr. Bright), which might be styled 
the broad-brimmed opposition. If the no- 
ble Lord consented to receive advice from 
the ‘ proud humility ’’ of the hon. Member 
for Manchester, he could only congratulate 
him on such an ally, because he felt certain 
if the noble Lord went to the country with 
the right hon. Baronet the Memberfor Ripon 
(Sir J. Graham) as an ally on one hand, and 
the hon. Members for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire and Manchester on the other, 
it would be a most unpopular Opposition, 
There was a great public actor in London 
who entirely expressed his (Sir J. Tyrell’s) 
sentiments on the present state of affairs. 
Mr. Keeley—{ laughter |—Mr. Keeley said, 
“Vy are youina ‘urry? Great folks are 
never ina ’urry. The Government ought 
never to be in a’urry.””. And so he hoped 
Government would not be in a hurry, and 
would not allow themselves to be dictated 
to. Hon. Members on the other side said 
they were anxious for a dissolution. They 
paid little or no respect to the wishes of 
county Members or quarter-sessions jus- 
tices; but he could assure them that they 
were not fast asleep as they seemed. They 
were neither afraid of a dissolution nor of 
the factious policy of hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite. He regretted seeing so distin- 
guished a statesman as the noble Lord 
co. in his present position. The noble 

rd seemed to have quite lost that natural 
sagacity for which the public only a few 
weeks. ago gave him credit. If public 
rumour was to be believed, no small number 
of the Whig party would not consent to 
the noble Lord being placed at the head 
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of any future Whig Administration. If 
that were so, there was an end of the 
family compact—the supplies had been ex- 
hausted—and even the relatives of the 
noble Lord's great-grandmother would no 
longer come to his aid. The noble Lord 
when he found out his mistake summoned 
his followers, and found that he was foreed 
to avail himself of the support of the resus- 
eitated Anti-Corn-Law League, and to in- 
vite the hon. Member for the West Riding 
to Chesham-place, and the hon. Member for 
Manchester to dinner. He trusted Govern- 
ment would neither hasten nor retard their 
measures. They had declared that they 
were not afraid of a dissolution; and if 
hon. Members opposite acted on the sug- 
gestion of the noble Lord, they would re- 
frain from factious proceedings, and assist 
the Government to carry out the measures 
that were absolutely necessary. 

Mr. J. L. RICARDO said, that there 
was one subject upon which the public felt 
great interest upon which he wished to ask 
a question, more particularly as there 
seemed to be some ambiguity thrown upon 
it by the discrepancy in the statements of 
the noble Earl at the head of the Govern- 
ment in the House of Lords, and the hust- 
ings speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Control. He 
alluded to the Repeal of the Navigation 
Laws. The noble Earl said that the re- 
peal of the measure of 1848 would be 
wrong and unwise; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to hold a very different opin- 
ion. He stated that the percentage of 
foreign tonnage had increased in a much 
larger ratio than the percentage of Eng- 
lish tonnage. But that was an unfair way 
to put the subject, because, if from a cer- 
tain country only one ship entered this 
country this year, and two ships entered 
next year, the increase of tonnage would 
be 100 per cent, while, if our British 
were to inerease to a far larger extent, the 
H32:agene might not be so great. The 

on. Gentleman, also, seemed to think 
that they could have no prosperity in this 
country without a corresponding degree of 
adversity in other countries, It was ex- 
plicitly declared by the Earl of Derby in 
another place, that he utterly and com- 
vesoas abandoned all intention of falling 
on the system that prevailed before 
the repeal of the Navigation Laws. He 
now wished to know from the right hon. 
Gentleman—and it was a matter in which 
the public, on the eve of an election, were 
entitled to have explicit information—whe- 
Sir J. Tyrell 
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ther it was intended by any means, either 
by retaliation, prohibition, or restriction, 
to alter the present policy in respeet to 
their mercantile marine ? 

Mr. HERRIES said, that he must have 
expressed himself very imperfectly indeed, 
if the language he used conveyed anything 
like the impression which it seemed to have 
made on the mind of the hon, Gentleman. 
He (Mr. Herries) had said very nearly the 
reverse of what the hon. Gentleman had 
stated as his sentiments. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Labouehere) 
would do him the justice of bearing wit- 
ness that when the question of the repeal 
of the Navigation Laws was before that 
House, he expressed an opinion, and he 
did so with great regret, that it would be 
difficulé, if not altogether impossible, to 
reverse that measure if passed. He had 
even used with regard to it the hacknied 
quotation, Vestigia nulla retrorsum. He 
had stated as distinetly as possible that by 
reason of the manner in which that unfor- 
tunate measure was carried, an insurmount- 
able obstacle was Fe wr in the way of a 
future remedy. e believed, therefore, 
that they could not now attempt the re- 
versal of that legislation. He trusted, 
however, that some mode might yet be 
devised for alleviating the distresses of the 
shipowners. He never said that nothing 
could be advantageous to this country 
which was not proportionately disadvan- 
tageous to other countries; nor did he ever 
utter anything approaching to it. He gave 
instances of the extent in which British 
shipping had been supplanted by foreign 
shipping. The hon. Gentleman had not 
attempted to deny those figures; and, in- 
deed, they were so clear and conclusive, 
that they eould not be denied. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he consider- 
ed the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
to his constituents a sort of funeral oration 
over the Navigation Laws. The right hon. 
Gentleman said, and said truly, that no 
Government could materially alter the 
great measure by which that House had 
repealed the restrictions upon foreign and 
also upon British commerce. British com- 
merce having once enjoyed all the new 
fields of enterprise which the removal of 
these restrictions had thrown open, that 
Government must be mad indeed which 
would attempt to reimpose them. If he 
had not entered into any discussion on the 
subject, it was not beeause he was afraid 
of entering into a controversy with the 
right hon. Gentleman with regard to the 
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astounding statement made by him to the 
of Stamford. The every Propheey 
which he (Mr. Labouchere) and others en- 
tertaining the some opinion had made, had 
been fully carried out. He would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman what was the state 
of the shipbuilding trade in this country 
at the present moment, because if the 
—- trade was flourishing, the 
prospects of the shipowners could not be 
so desperate as the right hon. Gentleman 
had attempted to represent them. He had 
no doubt the right hon. President of the 
Board of Trade had looked into a docu- 
ment in his department, which he (Mr. La- 
bouchere) had thought it his duty to ¢ol- 
leet, with regard to the present state of the 
shipbuilding interest, and he would fear- 
lessly assert, that at no period of the his- 
tory of this country had there been greater 
activity in the shipbuilding yards than at 
the present moment. It was said that the 
uenee of the change would be to 
transfer shipbuilding to our foreign rivals. 
But what had been the case during the 
last two years? Last year 10,000 tons of 
foreign shipping were admitted to British 
= , and this year between 8,000 and 
9,000 tons of foreign shipping had been so 
admitted. On the river Thames we at 
present were building, on foreign account, a 
ter amount of tonnage than foreigners 
ad built for us during the whole of the 
past year. He denied emphatically, there- 
fore, that the repeal of the Navigation 
Laws gave foreigners any advantage over 
the shipbuilding interest of this country. 
Mr. G. F. YOUNG felt that he would 
be abandoning the position he had ever 
held on this question if he were not to 
méet the statements of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Labouchere) with a direct and 
tive contradietion. He affirmed that 
shipbuilding trade in this country, and 
in the port of London in particular, was in 
® most disastrous condition. The only ex- 
ception was the foreign orders now execut- 
ing for ships of war, and not for the mer- 
chant service; and the same de ion 
existed in all the ports of the kinghets. A 
return, giving an account of -~ British 
and foreign tonnage employed in the foreign 
trade of this sotiiey, a he laid on the 
table of the House a few days ago} and he 
must say he did not understand how the 
hon. Member for Stoke-upon-Trent (Mr. 
J. li. Ricardo) could make light of the 
reliance to be placed upon percentage cal- 
culations with such a document as the star- 
ing him inthe face. The hon. Gentleman, 
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however, had no objection to refer to per- 
centage caleulations, when he found 
likely to answer his own By this 
return he (Mr. G. F. Young) found thet the 
amount of British shipping entered inwards 
in 1849 was 4,390, 75 tons; in 185], 
4,388,245 tons, being a decrease of 2,130 
tons in two years. Then, how stood the” 
foreign entries? In 1849 there were en- 
inwards of foreign shipping 1,680,894 

tons; and, in 1851, 2,599,988 tons, being 
an increase of 919,094 tons. If the state 
of public business and of his own health 
had permitted, it was his intention to have 
moved for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the effect of the repeal of the Naviga- 
tion Laws on the navigation of this coun- 
try. He hoped that inquiry was only post- 
ae and, if it pleased God, he pledged 

imself to bring this subject under diseus- 
sion in a new Parliament. In the mean- 
time, he only hoped the House would sus- 
pend its judgment, and not receive as un- 
deniable the statements that were so often 
made by Gentlemen on the other side on 
this question. 

Mr. W. BROWN: I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Control, if he thought it a 
misfortune to this country that since 1844 
British ships had increased 50 per cent.; 
and also, whether he thought it a misfor- 
tune that last year the British registered 
tonnage was the largest on record, exceed- 
ing that of any previous year? I take the 
official return of British vessels with car- 
goes both inwards and outwards: in 1844 
it was 5,691,680 tons, in 1851 8,535,252 
tons, making a gain in 1851 over 1844 of 
2,843,572 tons. There were launched 
last year in the port of Sunderland alone 
146 vessels, 51,923 tons; and there were 
on the stocks, on the Ist of this year, 
73 vessels, 27,955 tons, Then let us 
take the incceased tonnage of all nations 
trading to our ports: for three years before 
1848 it was 1°131,000 tons, and for the 
three years after 1848 it was 2,841,000 
tons, being of British 936,000 tons, and of 
foreign 774,000 tons; but the most re- 
markable — in the case teed ey in 
comparing the month of Fe 850 
with the ae 8 of February 1851, British 
tonnage had increased 37,000 tons, and 
foreign decreased 10,000 tons: these facts 
are well known and too patent to every 
one to be set aside. I therefore caiinot 


believe that ni who are men of 
common sense, wi go on inereasing 
their tonnage as they are doing, if their 
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business be so ruinous as it is stated to be. 
I do not. think that it is injurious to the 
shipping interest of this country, in case 
of an exigency such as the Jate famine, if 
foreign vessels come to our aid, induced by 
high freights, for such events would other- 
wise stimulate an unnecessary increase of 
British shipping more than our ordina 
trade requires; when that exigency ceased, 
the unavoidable consequences would be, 
that an over-supply of British vessels com- 
fers with each other, would reduce the 

ights so low as greatly to injure their 
owners. If I understand the right hon. 
Gentleman, he has given up the idea of 
protection altogether, but hints at some 
relief. I am as desirous as he can be 
to remove all oppressive light-dues and 
other charges, as well as unnecessary 
restrictions and burdens of every kind, so 
that we may be fully able to meet the com- 
petition of every nation; and in aid of this 
I shall be a most willing party. 

Mr. HUDSON begged to call particular 
attention to a petition which he had pre- 
sented to that House from the shipbuilders 
of Sunderland, complaining that although 
they were fully occupied, yet they were 
pursuing their tradc at a considerable loss, 
that they were in fact suffering consider- 
able distress. They were pursuing their 
trade with that honourable determination 
which characterised British merchants, 
who, in times of commercial depression, 
ceased not to labour perseveringly, in the 
hope that better times might reward their 
industry. He hoped that the Government 
would devise some means whereby relief 
might be given to his distressed constitu- 
ents. They were thankful for a repeal of 
half of the timber duties, and they looked 
forward to the day when the remaining 
half would be repealed, so that every fa- 
eility might be given to them for pursuing 
their occupations. He had always thought 
it was a great hardship to permit foreign 
manufactured goods to be admitted duty 
free, whilst raw materials were not allowed 
to be imported free from duty. He begged 
to assure the noble Lord lately at the head 
of the Government, that the whole com- 
mercial world would feel exceedingly in- 
debted to him for the forbearance which he 
had displayed on that occasion, in permit- 
ting the supplies necessary for the public 
service to be granted without delay. 

Mr. MITCHELL was very glad that 
the present Government had expressed 
their anxiety to relieve the shipping inter- 
est from some of the burdens under which 
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it still laboured. He begged particularly 
to call their attention to that unfair arn ope 
to which it was subjected—he all to 
the light-dues. There was no other coun- 
try in the world that refused to pay the ex- 
pense of lighthouses out of neral 
revenue. And now, particularly, when the 
shipping of this country had been forced to 
enter into competition with the whole world, 
it was but fair that the entire country 
should bear the burthen of lighting the 
sea coasts. He hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Stamford 
would give his immediate attention to this 
subject. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, as the whole 
discussion, with respect to the Navigation 
Laws, had originated in some returns for 
which he had moved with respect to British 
tonnage, he hoped he might be allowed to 
submit some facts on this question to the 
consideration of the House. The returns 
which had been granted upon his Motion 
spoke for themselves, and needed no cor- 
roboration; still they did not comprehend 
the whole facts necessary to illustrate the 
diminution in the employment of British 
shipping since the re of the naviga- 
tion laws. He would, therefore, sim- 
ply lay before the House an account of 
the total number of vessels that passed the 
Sound in the years 1848, 1849, and 1850. 
The whole number of vessels that passed 
the Sound in 1848, was 16,853; in 1849, 
the number was 18,955; and in 1850, 
19,064, showing an enormous increase in 
the total navigation through the Sound. 
And now, as to the number of British vessels 
that passed the Sound in those years—in 
1848, the number was 6,714; in 1849, the 
number was 6,885; and in 1850, when the 
repeal of the Navigation Laws was begin- 
ning to be felt in this country, the number 
was only 5,448. Now, he had simply stated 
these simple figures, and they supplied the 
answer which he had to make to hon. Gen- 
tlemen who would get up and boast of the 
beneficial effects of the repeal of the Na- 
vigation Laws. If the present laws were 
not altered, and competition should prevail 
as it did at present, the result inevitably 
would be a decline of our naval strength. 

Mr. EWART said, this question ought 
not to be decided by the effects which the 
repeal of the Navigation Laws had pro- 
duced upon the port of Sunderland; it 
ought to be decided by the effects which 
had been produced in all the great ports of 
the Kingdom. Now, with regard to Liver- 
pool, he could assert that the tonnage 
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there of the past year had exceeded that | 
of 1849 by 10,000 tons. It must not be’ 
forgotten that a great change was taking 
in navigation. In a very short time 
believed our trading vessels would be 
lied by steam. He believed that in 

the ports of London and Liverpool — 
cially this change was taking place. He 
did not deny that there were means of 
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giving relief to the shipping interest. The 


timber duties ought to be repealed, and | 
every facility given to shipbuilders to‘ 
procure at a cheap rate the raw materials 
for building vessels. He rejoiced to hear | 
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ment had sanctioned, under certain condi- 
tions, the formation of volunteer 
those conditions being, firstly, that. the. 
corps should be equipped and armed at 
their own expense; and, secondly, that they 
should be subject to all the rules and regu- 
lations of the Volunteer Act. These con- 
ditions had been sanctioned by the present 
Government, with the addition of a third, 
to the effect that, while the arms were to 
be furnished at the expense of the 

themselves, they should be subject to such 
rules and regulations as would insure that 
they were of the same calibre and of an 


that there was no intention on the part of | uniform bore in all the regiments. The 


the present Government to reimpose the | 
letter of his (Mr. Walpole); and he begged 


Navigation Laws. He believed that such 
a thing could not be done. Great alarm 
was expressed as to foreigners ruining our 
shipping interest if we should repeal the 
restrictions on shipping; but these alarmists 
seemed to forget that we possessed iron, 
capital, enterprise, and skill, to so great 
an extent that we need entertain no fear 
whatever of competing with any nation in 
the world. . 

The CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE- 
QUER hoped before they came to a divi- 
sion—if such was intended—that he might 
be allowed to congratulate the House and 
the country on the announcement of the 
hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume), 
that, to use his own language, there 
ought not to be any further opposition to 
granting the supplies. He had been pleased 

to hear from the highest authority on 
that side of the House, namely, the noble 
Lord the leader of the Opposition, that 
there was to be no further obstruction to 
the progress of public business. He could 
assure the noble Lord that he only did the 
Government justice in assuming and be- 
lieving that they had an anxious desire for 
the proper discharge of the public business. 
They were not less anxious than the noble 
Lord that that recurrence to the sense of 
the people so often spoken of should take 
place; and they were prepared that it 
should take place—as he had stated the 
other night—as soon as those Votes were 
passed that were necessary for the service 
of Her Majesty, and those measures ear- 
ried that they believed to be necessary for 
the security and good government of Her 
Majesty’s Empire. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, it almost ap- 
peared as if the House had lost sight of 
the Motion brought forward by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Westminster (Sir 
De L. Evans). The hon. and t 





Officer was aware that the late Govern- 


hon. and gallant Officer had referred to a 


to say that the reason why he had written 
that letter, submitting that the formation 
of voluntary corps should be suspended, 
was that a Militia Bill was about to be in- 
troduced, and that if such a law was sane- 
tioned by the House, the members of 
volunteer corps ought to be exempted from 
its operation. As to the nature of that 
measure, the House would, of course, ex- 
cuse him from giving any explanation of it 
on that occasion. He could assure the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, that nothing 
was further from the intention of the Go- 
vernment than to show any distrust of the 
people of this country in reference to any 
volunteer corps which they might under- 
take to form in the event of a necessity for 
them. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn; Main 
Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 

House in Committee of Supply. 

(1.) 3,602,0672. Charge of the Land 
Forces. 

Mr. BERESFORD said, the first Vote 
which he would submit was that of 
3,602,0671., to defray the maintenance 
of Her Majesty’s land forces, which was 
an increase of 80,9971. over the sum voted 
last year. The vote passed last Friday 
for the number of men (101,937) being an 
increase of 3,223 over the number voted 
last year, rendered an increase of expendi- 
ture necessary in the present Estimates. 
In the Estimates of last year the charge 
for the land forees was 3,521,0701., and 
in the present Estimates it amounted to 
3,602,0671., being an increase of 80,9972. 
This increase might be briefly i 
as follows :—lIncreased charge of rank and 
file amounting to 56,660/.; for annual 


allowances, 2,8091.; for ances 
penses of agency, 3271., and for ing, 
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7,7561., making a total of 67,5511. But 
there was, on the other hand, a decrease 
on account of the number of officers of 
5,3391., and of non-commissioned officers 
of 7,3061.; total, 12,6452.; which deducted 
from the increase, left a sum of 54,9061. 
increase. There was, besides, an increase 
for levy money of 20,0001., and for field 
allowances, mainly attributable to the Kafir 
war, of 11,0007., which raised the increase 
to 85,9067., but which was reduced to 
80,9061. by a decrease of 5,000?. on some 
Other smaller items. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, there were 
several items in the Vote on which he had 
intended to offer some observations, but, 
a8 it appeared to be the wish of the Com- 
mittee to allow the present Government to 
take the Estimates as they had received 
them from the late Government, he should 
let them pass without any comment. 

Vote agreed to. 

(2.) 169,607. for the Staff. 

Mr. ALCOCK said, that though the 
noble Lord the Member for the city of 
London had said that he did not mean to 
throw any impediment in the way of grant- 
ing the supplies, yet he (Mr. Alcock) did not 
see what prospect there was of bringing the 
great commercial question which so much 
interested the country to an issue, unless 
some more specifie declaration were made 
on the of the Government than that 
House had hitherto been favoured with. 
He was sorry to have to express his want 
of confidence in the Government, because 
many of the individuals composing it were 
his personal friends, and gentlemen for 
whom: he had the greatest respect. If 
any hon. Member would like to limit the 

ies to & period of three or six months, 
he (Mr. Alcock) would be perfectly willing 
to join with him; for he was not satisfied 
with the statement of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and he saw no more prospect 
now than there was on Friday last that 
this question would be settled before next 

. If the Committee granted the sup- 
so for a whole yedr, the question of 

: might remain in abeyance for 
that time. He had no confidence in the 
declaration that had been made to that 
House by the Government, because they 
had now been erying out for six years past 
that nothing but a return to protection 
could satisfy the wants of the country; 
whereas now that they had the power and 
the opportunity to propose some measure 
upon the subject, they left the question 
totally in a state of suspense. Her Ma- 
jesty's present Government had formerly 
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exhibited a great desire for a 58, duty 
= corn; but such an expedient would be 
wholly useless, and the relief afforded by 
it would not be worth the acceptance of 
any farmer in this country be he large of 
small. Let them suppose the case of a 
farmer with 400 aeres of land, which he 
cultivated in a superior manner. One- 
fourth of the land would be in wheat, of 
which there would be say four quarters to 
the acre. With a duty of 5s. these 400 
quarters would be worth about 28. 6d. a 
quarter more than under the present sys- 
tem—that is to say, about Fon & year 
additional would go into the pocket of one 
of the largest farmers in the country, and 
he would have to deduct from that profit 
at least 251. to make up for the increased 
price of labour. It was, therefore, impos- 
sible to suppose that any one could expect 
to get more than from 2651. to 301. profit 
from a 5s, duty on a large farm of 400 
acres. The proposition of a 5s, duty was 
in reality not made for the purpose of 
assisting the farmers, but with the view 
of getting in the sha int of the wedge, 
in Sider that the duty might be dtheewieds 
increased to 15s. or 20s. What he com- 
plained of was, that the Protectionists were 
not sincere in their ——_ neither 
could he consider the Free-traders sincere 
if they did not take this opportunity of 
forcing the Government to say what it 
meant to do with respect to the question 
of free trade, or how soon it would bring 
the subject before the country for its deci- 
sion. For his part he ought rather to 
rejoice that the Protectionist party, now 
that they were in office, were going against 
that which they had been speaking in fa- 
vour of for the Jast six years, because the 
might depend upon it that if the Anti- 
Corn-Law-League should be resuscitated, 
it would not be revived for the sole pur- 
pose of preserving free trade in corn, but 
it would be put upon a more comprehen- 
sive footing, and would be made a Par- 
liamentary Reform and Anti-War 

Under these circumstances he did not think 
that the supplies ought to be granted to 
Her Majesty's present Government for the 
whole year. 

Mr. FOX MAULE said, that he had 
been unable until that moment to find an 
opportunity of asking a question of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite the Séere- 
tary at War. A Committee whieh sat last 
year and the year before on the subject of 
Army expenditure, had recommended it as 
8 matter well worthy of the attention of 
the late Government whether it might not 
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resolve to have one medical establishment 
for the whole Army, and another for the 
Ordnance. The Committee had reported 
that as far as they could judge they 
thought that this would be an ient 
measure. When he (Mr. F. Maule) was 
in the War Office, he had consulted the 
head of the Army Medical Department, 
and had learned from him that so far as 
he could see, there would be no difficulty in 
adopting the recommendation of the Oum- 
mittee. A joint Committee consisting of 
Army and Ordnance officers had been ap- 

inted under the directions of his right 

on. Friend who succeeded him in the 
War Office (Mr. V. Smith), to consider the 
question. He (Mr. F. Maule) was not 
aware whether that Committee had yet 
made their Report; but he felt quite sure 
that the proposed measure, if it could be 
adopted, would be one that would tend to 
economy, as well as conduce to the con- 
venience of the Army generally. He 
begged to ask whether the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had had his attention 
directed to the subject ? . 

Mr. BERESFORD said, that he had 
made inquiries respecting this reeommen- 
dation of the Committee on Army ex- 
penditure, and the answer which he had 
received was, that a Committee was at 
that moment sitting upon the subject. He 
had not yet received the Report of that 
Committee, but should give his best atten- 
tion to the subject when the Committee 
should have made their Report. 

Mr. MACGREGOR would suggest that 
a reduction might safely be made in the 
strength of the garrisons in the North 
American Colonies. He had no hesitation 
in saying that the present peace and loyalty 
ef those Colonies were owing to the respon- 
sible constitutions which had been given to 
them by the noble Lord the Member for 
London when he was Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. As the Estimates had 
been all carefully prepared by the late Go- 
vernment, he (Mr. Macgregor) would sug- 
gest that they should be allowed to pass 
as they were without opposition. 

Vote agreed to; as were the following :— 

(3.) 95,9571. Public Departments. 

(4.) 17;1410. Royal Military College. 

(5.) 17,5361., Royal Military Asylum 
and Hibernian Military Sehool. 

(6.) 84,0002., Volunteer Corps. 

(7.) 15,6431., Rewards for Military 
Service. 

(8.) 61,0007., Army Pay, General Offi- 
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(9.) 50,0002, Full Pay, Retired Off. 


cers. 

(10.) 365,0002., Half Pay and Military 
Allowances. 

(11.) 36,9162., Foreign Half Pay. 

(12,) 119,3872., Widows’ Pensions. 

(13.) 83,0007., Compassionate List. 

(14,) 28,816/., In-Pensioners of Chelsea 
and Kilmainham Hospitals, 

Mr. GROGAN wished to eall the at- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
the discussions that took place last year 
upon this subject. He perceived that a 
considerable reduction had been made in 
the number of pensioners in Kilmainham 
Hospital. That, he believed, resulted in 
consequence of a letter written by the late 
Secretary at War (Mr. F. Maule). The 
subject was one of great interest and im- 
portance to the citizens of Dublin, and to 
the army serving in Ireland. The late 
Government were, he believed, most anx- 
ious that this institution should be abolish- 
ed, and if the letter to which he had re- 
ferred was not recalled, the hospital would 
soon be put an end to. His object now 
was to obtain a promise, if he could, from 
the present Government that that estab- 
lishment would be kept up. In saying so 
much he believed that he was but speaking 
the sentiments of every Irish Member in 
that House, who concurred in deprecating 
the system of centralisation which char- 
acterised the policy of the late Govern. 
ment. 

Mr. BERESFORD said, that this sub- 
ject had engaged his attention before he 
had the honour of being connected with 
the Government. He acknowledged that 
his nationality had greatly influenced his 
vote on former oceasions in opposing the 
efforts made by the late Government to 
abolish Kilmainbam Hospital. But now 
that he was Secretary at War he did not 
think that he would be quite justified in 
going against the recommendation of that 

ouse in declining to adopt the Estimate 
as he found it. He only wished he had 
the power now of recalling the letter which 
had been written by the former Seeretary 
at War upon this subject. He did not 
think he could give any further explanation 
upon the sub 

Mr. FOX MAULE was glad to hear 
that the right hon. Gentleman intended to 
adopt the recommendation of the House 
upon this subject. The question had been 
diseussed more than once, and it had been 
fully inquired into by a Committee that 
had sat more than two years, They 
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came to the decided opinion that the two 
establishments were unnecessary for the 
service of the Army. He could easily be- 
lieve that Irishmen might feel somewhat 
sore at the reduction of such an establish- 
ment; but at the same time it might be 
devoted to some other public purpose in 
Ireland, far more useful to the Irish people 
than it was at present. It was proposed 
to convert it to the purpose of an artillery 
barrack. He willingly confessed it was 
the object of the late Government, neither 
more nor less, than to do away with it 
altogether. The letter which he had writ- 
ten on the subject was for the purpose of 
preventing the vacancies as they occurred 
in the hospital being filled up. The late 
Government intended that there should be 
only one establishment for the retired sol- 
diers of the Army. He was informed that, 
even if he had not written that letter, the 
number in the Hospital would necessarily 
have ‘been reduced, from the circumstance 
of there being but few applications from 
pensioners to get into it. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER could assure the hon. Member for 
the city of Dublin that he quite sympa- 
thised with him in the view which he took 
of this subject. It was, however, consid- 
ered desirable, under present cireumstances, 
that no alteration should be made in the 
Estimates of their predecessors ; but he 
did not wish the hon. Member to under- 
stand that the Government were opposed 
to a reconsideration of the question. The 
question wonld be reconsidered in a fair 
and candid spirit, whether the Government 
could, consistently with their views, take 
such a course as would have the effect of 
continuing Kilmainham Hospital for the 
= for which it was originally estab- 
ished. 

Mr. HUME was sorry to hear such a 
statement from the right hon. Gentleman; 
for if any question met with general unan- 
imity, it was that regarding the propriety 
of abolishing this Hospital. It was quite 
unnecessary for the right hon. Gentleman 
to make such an observation as had just 
fallen from him. He hoped that before 
the Government would reconsider the re- 
commendation that they had come to on 
the subject, they would first inquire whe- 
ther there was any evidence tbat could set 
aside the strong facts that had already 
been laid before them. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he was certain 
that the people of Dublin would be most 
happy at hearing the Chancellor of the 


Mr. F. Maule 
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Exchequer declare that the question would 
be reconsidered. Nothing could be more 
unpopular in Ireland than the attempt to 
remove Kilmainham Hospital, because it 
was unjust. He could assure the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. F. Maule) 
that there were several pensioners most 
anxious to enter the Hospital. As an 
Irishman and a soldier he felt 1 to 
the right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer for saying that the Government in- 
tended to reconsider this question. 

Sm HENRY BARRON also begged 
to express his satisfaction at the announce- 
ment of the right hon. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The hon. Member for Mon- 
trose (Mr. Hume) said that the Committee 
had been unanimous in their opinion that 
Kilmainham Hospital should be abolished. 
He (Sir H. Barron) had always remarked 
that there was perfect unanimity amongst 
English and Scotch Members on every 
subject connected with Ireland. If it was 
proposed to do away with any Scotch es- 
tablishment, they should have the hon. 
Member for Montrose, and other Scotch 
Members, urging most excellent reasons 
for its preservation. 

Mr. FORBES must disclaim, on the 
part of the Scotch Members, the feeling 
attributed to them by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Waterford. 


Mr. HUME challenged the hon. Ba- 


ronet the Member for Waterford to men- 
tion a single instance in which he (Mr. 
Hume) had objected to any proposal tend- 
ing to the real benefit of Ireland. 

CotoneL FREESTUN begged to ask 
the hon. and gallant Member for Portar- 
lington (Colonel Dunne) whether he in- 
tended to bring forward his annual Motion 
about the Guards in the course of the pre- 
sent Session ? 

CoroneL DUNNE could not give the 
hon. and gallant Member any promise upon 
the subject. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS thought that if 
half of the sum now proposed were divided 
among the pensioners, and they were al- 
lowed to live with their relations, they 
would be far more comfortable than they 
were at present. 

Vote agreed to; as were also— 

(15.) 1,226,8031., Out-Pensioners, Chel- 
sea Hospital, &c. 

(16.) 37,500/., Superannuation Allow- 


ances. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES, 
(17.) 134,6337., Admiralty Office. 
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Sm GEORGE PECHELL said, that 
in all his experience, during seventeen or 
eighteen years of the votes on the Navy 
Estimates, he had never known such large 
Estimates voted by that House without any 
explanation being offered by the Govern- 
ment, respecting the administrative affairs 
of the Admiralty. He must, however, 
congratulate the officers and the Navy gen- 
erally on the appointment of an officer in 
their own service to the head of the Ad- 
miralty Board; and he had no doubt the 
appointment of the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Northumberland) would be highly satis- 
factory to the country. He also rejoiced 
at the selection of another officer as a 
member of the Board, whose conduct and 


. gallantry during the late war had been 


greatly distinguished—he alluded to Ad- 
miral Sir Hyde Parker. He wished, how- 
ever, at the same time, to put a few ques- 
tions as to the intentions of the Govern- 
ment. First, what did the Board intend 
to do with regard to the iron steamers and 
the patronage of the dockyards? Next, as 
to the African squadron—he knew that the 
Admiralty Board were not responsible for 
the policy of maintaining that squadron 
on the African coast; but what he wanted 
to know was, whether the Board meant to 
keep ‘the vessels of that squadron in its 
present efficient state? Next, with regard 
to the system of retirement which had 
been so strongly denounced last May and 
last August by the Earl of Hardwicke, 
the Duke of Northumberland, Lord Tal- 
bot, and Lord Colchester, in another place, 
who complained of the grievous hardship 
of placing on the retired list those gallant 
officers who had commanded sloops of 
war for many years, and also for some 
time rated ships, and who were told at 
last that they were not eligible for a flag. 
because they had not commanded the 
latter class of ships for a certain period. 
Now, that these noble Lords had attained 
office, he wished to know whether these 
grievances were to be redressed by them ? 
He also wished to know whether the new 
Government intended to imitate the policy 
of their predecessors in restricting tho 
entry of cadets, and in resisting the appli- 
cations of duchesses and marchionesses 
who so eagerly importuned the Admiralty 
to obtain appointments in the service for 
their protegees? Another point in which 
he sought for information was with respect 
to the disgraceful system of smuggling 
specie from the coast of Mexico. This sys- 
tem was at once a scandal to the character 
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of British officers, and a souree of the 
t favouritism and partiality. On the 
acific station, from 1847 to 1849, up- 
wards of 17,0002. out of 30,0001. was 
paid to the Captains of the Frolic, Carys- 
fort, Cormorant, and-three other vessels 
—their shares being nearly equal to what 
was received during the time for the benefit 
of Greenwich Hospital. He had obtained 
the Official Returns on the subject, from 
which he found that since the year 1819 the 
sum of 1,454,5041. had been paid by the 
ublic and the merchants of this country 
or the conveyance of specie from foreign 
rts; and. out of that sum, as much as 
29,5001. had been received by the eap- 
tains of the vessels for conveying the trea- 
sure, and a further sum of 363,5251. had 
been paid as the share of the admirals and 
the commodore on the several foreign sta- 
tions where the treasure was embarked. 
Greenwich Hospital was entitled to receive 
dne-fourth of the whole freight-money, 
which would amount to 365,6561. Now 
he suggested that they should have left to 
Greenwich Hospital all the advantage it at 
present derived from the system, and that 
the whole of the remainder, 1,090,8782., 
should have been applied to the formation of 
a fund for the benefit of the officers on the 
retired list, and to increase the pay and pen- 
sions of those officers who had been distin- 
guished as first lieutenants. With regard 
to an invasion, neither he nor his constitu- 
ents had much fear of it. He thought the 
Navy of this country was able to defend 
it if properly managed, and he objected 
to increasing the expenditure of our de- 
fensive establishments until we had made 
a proper use of the ships we already had, 
Hon. Gentlemen on the Ministerial side, a 
few years ago, used to tell the House that 
we ought to have a fleet in the Downs, at 
Portsmouth, and other parts of the coast, 
because the towns on the southern coast 
might be bombarded, and the Cossacks 
might land and commit the greatest havoc, 
He wished now to ask them whether they 
meant to leave our fleet scattered about 
distant parts of the globe, or to concen- 
trate it in our own waters? Some state- 
ment of this nature he thought was due 
from them to the House. 

Mr. STAFFORD said, he was far from 
complaining of the questions put by the 
hon. and gallant Member, and hoped that 
any imperfections in his replies would 
not be attributed to unwillingness to an- 
swer, but to inexperience, Before com- 
mencing his attempt to reply, he would 
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assure ’ Prema that it was from no 
feeling of disrespect that he did not on a 
former occasion enter at length into o 
statement respecting the naval affairs of 
the country, but from a desire to meet the 
views of the Committee, that the sooner 
the Estimates were voted the better. Even 
the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) 
had concurred in that view, in order to ap- 
ximate the dissolution of Parliament. 

é was glad to hear the hon, and gallant 
Gentleman (Sir G. Pechell) express his 
confidence in the noble Lord at the head of 
the Board, and in the gallant Admiral the 
first sea Lord, and he (Mr. Stafford) 
should take great pleasure in communicat- 
ing the fact to them, as the commendation 
came from one whom they must consider 
@ good judge. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman certainly showed a considerable be- 
lief in their powers, when he assumed that 
they had been able in the ten days during 
which they wry — office, 8 and their 
ney tton S and that secretary a landsman, 
to acq sufficient knowledge to answer 
some of the most difficult questions con- 
nected with the naval service. Respecting 
iron steamers, to which the first question 
referred, he must tell the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman that the Board had considera- 
ble reluctance to continue building them, 
With regard to dockyard promotions, 
he must confess that of all the questions 
which had come under his notice, that 
was one which had impressed itself upon 
his mind as of the very greatest import- 
ance. Since he had been in office, he 
had adopted the principle of filling up 
no appointments in the dockyards, ex- 
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make it strictly limited, and that in this 
respect they would follow the course which 
was pursued by the late Administration. 
The promotion of mates would of course 
depend on the efficiency of the cadets. 
The freight of specie, evil to which 
the hon. and gallant Member had re- 
ferred to, was one which bade fair to 
remedy itself, as there was less and less 
coming in this way, and therefore he did 
not see the urgent necessity of an Admin- 
istration, which had hardly been ten days 
in office, coming to any determination 
about it. He believed he had now an- 
swered all the questions of the hon. and 
gallant Baronet. 

Apmirat BERKELEY said, that, al- 
though he did not regret that there was 
no discussion on the Naval Estimates the 
other night, he felt that it would be be- 
coming in him, as the Board to which he 
had belonged prepared these Estimates, 
to say something in favour of the late 
Board, after the enormous quantity of 
abuse which had been heaped upon them, 
both by certain Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House, and by the publie press 
in general. And here he begred to say, 
that after all the abuse that had been 
heaped upon the late Board, he was aston- 
ished that the present Board of Admiralty 
had taken upon themselves to adopt the 
Estimates of their predecessors. He 
would begin with the case of the Megara. 
That he thought had been satisfactorily 
settled by the right hon. Baronet the late 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and he did 
not think that many more words, if any, 
were necessary on that subject. He eon- 


eept upon the express opinion in favour , ceived that the answer of his right hon. 
of the party of the officer in command, | Friend had sufficiently disposed of all the 
or of the superintendent or master under | infamous stories which had been invented 
whom the candidate had worked. Ano-' about that vessel. He would next come 
ther evil in the dockyard system he was! to the subject on which there was a Com- 

red to remedy as far as he could, | mittee then sitting—he meant the subject 
and that was the system of a set of men , of the stinking meats. The hon, Baronet 
rising, without reference to other con-| who brought forward that Motion stated 
siderations, from step to step. The con-/ that the Government ought, particularly 
sequence was that, as a general rule, our | at this time, to look to the comfort of the 
dockyards were behind other, dockyards | seamen; and, although he did not say so 
with regard to the latest inventions. He directly, he intimated that the late Board 
hoped, however, that means would soon! of Admiralty had grossly neglected their 
be taken to remedy this. As to the duty in consequence of what had taken 
African squadron, he admitted that, if it place with regard to the preserved meats. 
was to be maintained at all—about which | Now, without anticipating the answer which 
he would not at that moment give any would be given by the Committee then 
opinion—it ought to be efficiently main- | sitting on the subject, he thought the best 
tained. With regard to the system of answer he could give to the accusations 
nominating cadets, he had to state that it | was, that the officer, a late colleague of 
was the intention of the Government a a who presided over’ the transport de- 


Mr, Stafford 
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partment, who made the contracts which 
were complained of, and who conducted 
the whole of the business of that 
ment with as much benefit to the country 
as eredit to himself, had been chosen out 
of the ranks of the late Board to fill the 
same office by the present Government. 
If that was not a practical answer to the 
accusation to which he had- referred, he 
did not know where one could be found. 
Again, it was stated that the late Board 
of Admiralty had misconducted the 
transport of troops from Ireland to the 
Cape; and the expression used was, that 
**a noble regiment was sacrificed through 
the neglect of the Admiralty.’’ This had 
oceurred, as was alleged, from the condi- 
tion of the ship in which the regiment 
was embarked, and which was described 
as ‘‘an old, rotten, worn-out ship, where 
there was malaria, effluvia, stinking meat, 
and everything that was bad;”’ and well 
did he recollect the cheers that were given 
whenever ‘‘ the Hungarian Jew’’ was men- 
tioned. Now, what were the facts? The 
regiment referred to (the 59th) was at the 
time of the famine recruited in Ireland, 
and consisted chiefly of raw recruits, 
They had been placed in a barrack where 
the cholera had been, and, unfortunately, 
that disease broke out in the ship, the 
Apollo, in the course of the voyage. The 
result, he admitted, was disastrous; but 
the conduct of Commander Rawstorne, the 
officer in command of the Apollo, was 
such that he received the thanks of the 
Duke of Wellington for his zealous exer- 
tions in contributing, in so far as lay in 
his power, to alleviate the distress caused 
by the disease which prevailed among the 
troops on that occasion. He felt it also 
due to Cominander Rawstorne to read the 
following extract from a letter addressed 
to him by the colonel of the regiment :— 
* During the whole period of my service (and 
my first trip with troops was in 1816, with my 
own county militia to Ireland), I have never seen 
anything to equal the cleanliness, comfort, and 
regularity I have observed in the Apollo, ey 
in Her Majesty’s ship Belleisle, 74; and I do 
not think it was surpassed even, in that 
ship. Indeed, I consider the accommodation 
married officers preferable in this vessel.” 
It had been said that the Admiralty were 
so ignorant as to what they were about 
that they could not convey troops from 
England to the Cape; and, by way of 
contrast to their incapacity, it had Saas 
stated that the French Government had 
conveyed a large body of troops from 
France to Civita Vecchia. Why, they 
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might as well compare the aseent of Prim- 
rose-hill to that of Mont Blane as to com- 
the conveyance of from Franee 
to Civita Veechia, with those from Eng. 
land to the Cape. The fact was, that 
late Board had had occasion to send 
to the Cape on six different occasions 
the middle of winter, and not one accident 
had happened to any one of them. But 
it was said they managed matters so badly 
that their steamers were always breaking 
down. Now, he held in his hand a return 
which showed that out of their large steam 
fleet only three vessels broke down in the 
course of the year 1850-51—the year 
particularly referred to in the complaints 
which were made against them; while 
from another return he found that in the 
six steampacket companies, which had not 
one-third the number of vessels at sea that 
the Government had, the number which 
broke down in the same period was twenty. 
He could hardly have believed that the 
stories which had been circulated about 
the Navy could have obtained the credit 
they had done. He was indeed surprised 
at the gullibility of the public. Yet these 
things were alleged, and these things were 
believed; and therefore he hoped the Com- 
mittee would forgive him for trespassing 
on their time to rebut them by facts. 
They were told by the hon. Member for 
the West Riding (Mr. Cobden) that they 
did not know how to manage the men 
committed to their charge, nor where to 
place them. But was it to be sup 
that a set of professional men, with the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir F. Baring) at their 
head, would have left the country in the 
defenceless condition in which it was sup- 
posed to be? The fact was, that during 
all the time of the outery about the danger 
of a surprise and the inefficiency of the 
Navy, although the Admiralty did not 
make any fuss about their proceedings, 
yet he would stake his existence that if 
the neeessity had arisen, they could, in 
twenty-four hours, have covered the Chan- 
nel from the North Foreland to the Chan- 
nel Islands with a fleet of steamers within 
signal distance of each other. So much 
for the danger of a surprise. He ad- 
mitted, however, that we ought to have a 
greater force in the Channel than we had, 
for if we were to have a war, the Channel 
ought to be in such a state as to be a 
lace of refuge for a friendly flag, and a 
ets’ nest to our enemies. He now 
came to a point which was not for the 


Admiralty, but for that House and the 
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country to decide. He thought we ought 
to have—and that we were not safe with- 
out it—a reserve of seamen at all times, 
at least to the tune of 5,000, that we 
could lay our hands upon when wanted. 
Mr. W. WILLIAMS thought that no 
one who looked over the immense expen- 
diture which had taken place last year, and 
had noticed the manner in which it had 
been applied, could coincide with the eu- 
logium which the gallant Admiral who had 
just sat down had passed upon the late 
Board of Admiralty. He could not con- 
ceive how the Channel could be covered 
with ships of war within twenty-four hours, 
when he saw by the last Navy List, pub- 
lished on the ist of January, that there 
were only twenty-two vessels in commission 
in all the ports in or near the United King- 
dom; that of these only six were line-of- 
battle ships—four of the line-of-battle ships 
which carried the flags of the Port Admi- 
rals being only partially manned; and that 
there were beside three screw steamers of 
Jarge dimensions. The people of England 
had been accustomed to look to the Navy 


’ as their bulwark against foreign invasion 


from the time of Alfred; but they had now 
ceased to take it into consideration, and 
were seeking for a military force equal to 
meet the largest force that France could 
bring against us. That was not a state in 
which we should be after the sums of mo- 
ney which we had expended on this force. 
Since the termination of the war no less a 
sum than 220,000,000/. had been voted for 
the Navy, independent of the armaments 
which were supplied by the Ordnance. Out 
of this 9,800,000/. had been expended on 
the dockyards, which at the close of the 
war were capable of containing our then 
fleet of 666 vessels. Then there were 
such jobs as Keyham Harbour, on which 
1,250,000/. was to be, and 800,000 had 
already been, spent. 58,000,000/. had been 
expended on materials for shipbuilding and 
wages of workmen in the dockyards. And 
what had we to show for the last item ? 
Why, only 620 vessels of all sorts and sizes, 
either built or in progress; and he be- 
lieved that a private shipbuilder could have 
provided them for half the money which 
they had cost the nation. He thought 
that the Admiralty Board was very badly 
constituted. He thought a naval officer 
should always be at its head, who would 
have a strong feeling for the interest and 
character of the service, and would not 
confine himself to jobbing away the patron- 
age, and to defending mismanagement. 


Mr. W. Williams 
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But the fact was that the civil Lords did 
not understand the management of such 
immense concerns, and the time of the 
distinguished naval officers who had a 
seat at the Board was wasted in attend- 
ance at that House, and they were thus 
prevented from giving their exclusive at- 
tention to the different departments of the 
service, and from introducing those im- 
provements which he believed they would 
otherwise do. We had expended last year 
5,700,0007., and all we had to show was 
142 vessels in commission, some of which 
were only tenders, and the majority were 
under twenty guns, only seventeen being 
sail of the line, and four or five of these 
being but partially manned, as he had stated 
previously, as Port Admiral’s ships: He 
could not imagine how all this money was 
expended with so little to show for it. 
The Estimates for the present year were 
5,600,000/., of which only 2,000,0000. 
was devoted to the effective service; the 
rest was to be wasted on the dockyards, 
and on the half-pay and pension lists. In 
1822, when a great promotion took place, 
after the termination of the war, the half- 
pay and pension list was actually less than at 
present, being then 1,340,900. and now, 
1,354,0007. The cause of this was evi- 
dent, when he saw that to command these 
142 vessels in commission, we had no 
fewer than 245 admirals, so that there were 
two Admirals to each ship; and they had 
584 Captains, and 911 Commanders, giv- 
ing about ten of these officers to each vessel. 
The half-pay and pension list had been 
enormously added to by the arrangements 
with respect to the retirement of Admirals 
in 1846 and1851. Out of the 1,354,0001. 
devoted to this list, only 202,000. was 
for warrant officers and seamen, leaving 
1,152,0001. for the superior officers, an 
amount totally uncalled for by the justice 
of the case. With regard to the proposed 
reserve of 5,000 men, it had been stated 
that they would be thrown into the mer- 
chant navy, in order to represent to the 
seamen in the mercantile marine the great 
advantages of the Royal service. He did 
not think that would be the result of the 
measure, He should like to know how it 
was that the British Admiralty could not 
man a line-of-battle ship in less than three 
or four months, while the American navy 
could obtain as many of our best seamen 
as they desired. He attributed this fact 
to the tyranny exercised by some of the 
British commanders, though he was per- 
feetly satisfied that many of our officers 
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were good and excellent men. He a short 
time since brought before the House the 
ease of a sailor who was shot by command 
of the captain of a British man-of-war. 
He had put a question on the subject to 
the hon. Secretary to the Admiralty, who 
fished up a long account with which he 
came down to the House, Now, he (Mr. 
W. Williams) was prepared to say, from 
information he had received, that the facts 
were as he had stated them, namely, that 
a Marine was ordered to shoot a seaman 
who was swimming ashore to desert; that 
he missed the man; that he was peremp- 
torily ordered to fire again, and that the man 
was shot dead. [An Hon Memser: No, no! 
Well, so persons said who were on boa 
the Inconstant, at any rate; and he be, 

to ask the hon. Secretary to the Admiralty 
where he obtained the information he had 
given to the House, and whether he had 
searched the log of the Jnconstant, and if 
so what was the description given of that 
event ? 

Mr. TRELAWNY had no objection to 
the number of men proposed to be voted 
for the Navy, but he contended that that 
force ought not to cost the country more 
than 2,000,0007. a year.. He formed his 
bgp from the amount of wages given to. 
able and efficient seamen in the merchant 
or yachting service, which was about ll. a 
week, say 50/. a year: thus 40,000 efficient 
seamen might be obtained for 2,000,0007. 
per annum; and as ships should be obtained 
at 1,000/. a gun, 1,060,000. per annum 
should provide them with ten ships of 100 
guns each. A line-of-battle ship should 
last seventy years, that being the age of 
the Canopus, one of the best ships we had. 
He had heard, however, at Plymouth, of 
instances in which ships had been rotten in 
the bows before they were sent to sea. 
Many of the numerous alterations in the 
“pe had now no doubt become necessary; 
and by turning large ships into serew 
steamers they could now be placed in posi- 
tion whether the wind was favourable or 
adverse. He thought a great error had 
been committed in having the works at 
Keyham, instead of at Millbay, where there 
was already a dock for mercantile pur- 
poses, which was being partially filled up; 
so that an immense sum of money had 
been wasted in making one dock, and fillin 
up another. It was proposed to s nd 
1,225,0002. upon these works; and of this 
833,000/. had been already spent, and a 
further sum of 40,0001. was included in 
the Estimates for the present year. He 
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could not see the good of taking a miser- 
able sum like this, if Keyham was to be 
roceeded with at all. It was, he thought, 
ut fair to the late Government to say 
the faults of the reserve steam fleet were 
not chargeable on them. That fleet was 
created during the invasion panic, and the 
consequence was that the vessels were 
badly built, and that engines of too great 
power were placed in them. He believed 
that the same remark also applied to the 
works at Keyham. Notwithstanding all 
the money that had been lavished on the 
arsenal at Plymouth, he believed that it 
was yet undefended on the land side. An 
enemy would have nothing to do but land 
in Whitsand Bay, and cross tlie headlands, 
and he might then fire the ships, and shell 
the dockyard and the defences; though he 
admitted they perfectly protected the har- 
bour from any attack from the sea. He 
wished to know whether it was the inten- 
tion of the present Board of Admiralty, 
when a ship came off a foreign station, to 
send her to sea as she then was, in her 
most perfect state, and with the same crew, 
and without dismantling her? They were 
ing to expend 782,495l. for stores, and 
634.5741, for artificers’ wages in the naval, 
and 32,3551. for artificers’ wages in the 
victualling yard; total 1,449,3241. Now, 
that should give us fourteen line-of-battle 
ships, according to the estimate he had 
already given. Had we built at that rate 
for twenty years, what a fleet we should 
now have had! We had not, however, got 
a quarter of that after expending this sum 
annually during thirty-seven years of peace. 
ApmiraL BOWLES said, that the Ca- 
nopus had nothing but the name in common 
with the ship that was taken at the battle 
of the Nile. There was not a timber of 
the original ship left; it had, in fact, been 
rebuilt many times over: so that the hon. 
Member for Tavistock (Mr. Trelawny) was 
quite incorrect in supposing that a line-of- 
battle ship would last seventy years. When 
a ship was twelve years old, it required a 
repair equal to one-third or one-fourth of its 
value. He differed, also, from the hon. 
Member with regard to the value of Key- 
ham Harbour, the situation of which was 
much finer than Millbay; in fact, it was 
not possible to have a finer site for an 
arsenal than that which would be occupied 
by these works, the construction of which 
was rendered necessary by the fact that 
there was not previously any accommoda- 
tion for the building or the repairing of 
steam vessels; nor could the accommoda- 
3A 
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tion have been obtained at the old arsenal. 
It was & magnificent work, which would be 
applauded by those who succeeded us as a 

roof of thé foresight of the late Sir Ro- 
Pert Peel, who planned it when Prime Min- 
ister. He thought that it should be pushed 
on as fast as possible, and that the factories 
—which he was sorry to hear from the late 
First Lord of the Admiralty were to be de- 
layed—should be built at once; so that the 
works might be at once completed, in case 
they should be required. He had not the 
least idea where the gallant Admiral (Ad- 
miral Berkeley) would find the means to 
cover the Channel with steam vessels 
within signal distance at twenty-four hours’ 
notice : and with all due respect to the late 
Admiralty, he could not but think that, 
when they went out of office, there was not 
in any English port any ship of force ready 
to go to sea; and had we not recalled the 
fleet from Lisbon, we should have been in 
the same state still. He thought that, for 
the safety and honour of the country, we 
should have at least 5,000 more seamen 
than at present. Nothing could be more 
absurd than that a great nation which had 
been allowing 5,000,001. a year for its 
Navy, should grudge an additional 200,0000. 
or 300,0002., which would make the whole 
thing efficient, and place the country in a 
state of security. He must add, that he 
hoped neither the House nor the country 
would suppose that the proposed naval re- 
serve would add a single man to the effective 
force. He must confess he did not under- 
stand the scheme himself, and he had never 
seen any body who did; but there could be 
no doubt that not one of our ships would 
be manned by the proposed plan. 

Apmmra BERKELEY was sure that 
his hon. and eer Friend who had just 
sat down would not give a contradiction to 
that to which he (Admiral Berkeley) had 
pledged his professional character. He 

ledged himself that, within twenty-four 

ours after a requisition had been made to 
the late Board of Admiralty, the steamers 
would have been found, and armed, in all 
respects ready for sea, and would, in fact, 
have been at sea covering the Channel 
from the North Foreland to the Channel 
Islands. He repeated that statement. The 
same means were in the hands of the pre- 
sent Board of Admiralty; and they could 
do it when they pleased. He took no 


credit to himself or those who acted with 
him for this scheme, which was originally 
formed during the Administration, he be- 
lieved, of the late Sir Robert Peel. 


Admiral Bowles 
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_ Apmrkat BOWLES said, that he was 
far from wishing to doubt one word of what 
his hon. and ¢ Friend had said. He 
quite believed that this might be done, if he 
said so. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS wished to know 
where these steamers were to be found ? 
There was not a sufficient number in com- 
mission, according to the last Navy List. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING said, this onl 
showed that the hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. 
Williams) was speaking upon a subject of 
which he knew nothing. The hon. Mem- 
ber merely looked at the last edition of the 
Navy List, and not finding the steamers 
in commission conceived it impossible that 
they should be ready at an hour’s notice. 
But the statement of his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Admiral Berkeley) was not that 
they were in commission, but that in 
twenty-four hours the vessels could be 
manned, armed, and made ready for sea. 
In short, they were ‘ advanced ” vessels. 
{[Mr. W. Witttams: That’s quite an ex+ 

lanation.] Well, is that not what the 
hee. Member wanted? [Mr. W. Wui- 
tiams: Yes, yes; but the hon. and gallant 
Admiral did not give it.] These vessels 
were in a state of advance, capable of 
being ready when wanted. The men were 
ready, aod the ships were ready. With 
regard to the works at Keyham, it must 
be remembered that the slow progress made 
with them arose from the recommendation 
of a Committee which sat in 1848. Now, 
there were some hon. Gentlemen who 
thought that by placing our fleets in the 
Channel greater security would be given to 
this country, but he must say that was not 
entirely his impression ; and as this was a 
subject upon which the late Government 
had been very much assailed, it might be 
worth hon. Gentlemen’s while to listen a 
little to the other side of the question. 
It was supposed that if we ed our 
fleet from the Mediterranean, and had con- 
stantly a large foree in the Channel, we 
should secure ourselves entirely from any 
hostile attack. Much had been said upon 
the subject lately; but it did not seem to 
him that the result of calling our ships 
home would have been that which was de- 
sired. It must be remembered that there 
was no appearance of activity in the oppo- 
site ports; there was nothing in the no: 
parts of France which ought to have occa- 
sioned us the slightest uneasiness, and we 
had in our own ports sufficient to meet any 
emergency. If we were to call our large 
ships home, we must not be surprised if 
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called her 
steamers from the Mediterranean, and col- 
lected her force in the northern ports. He 
(Sir F. Baring) did not think we ‘should 
have added one jot to our security by hav- 
ing a large force in the Channel. He had 
thought it right to say this; but, as for 
the attacks out of doors upon the Board of 
Admiralty, it was not worth while to enter 
upon the defence now: the time was gone 
by when it would have been of the slightest 
value. He had no doubt those who had 
succeeded to that department had the 
utmost zeal for the service. He (Sir F. 
Baring) had been able to reduce the Esti- 
mates by 1,500,0001.; there were those 
who thought still more reduction could be 
made, and he hoped it could, but he was 
not so sanguine as to believe that the new 
Board would be able to make the same 
statement. 

Captaris SCOBELL said, it appeared 
to him that some of the observations which 
had been made as to the late Board of 
Admiralty were not very true, though he 
believed there had been some abuses in 
the management of the dockyards, and 
considerable want of judgment in building 
ships. It was not his intention, however, 
to enter into those matters then. His 
object was to make a few practical obser- 
vations to the Committee. The Estimates 
before the Committee were made up by 
the late Board of Admiralty, and accepted 
by the present Board of Admiralty. There 
could be no dispute about that. The ques- 
tion, then, to be considered was, how they 
were to spend their res | in future. They 
had been congratula upon having a 
naval officer at the head of the Admiralty. 
While giving every credit for good in- 
tentions to the present head of the Ad- 
miralty, he must say that he would agree 
much more in those congratulations if the 
head of the Admiralty were not a Par- 
liamentary or political man, and if the 
appointments and promotions in the Navy 
were not dispensed—not by the fault of 
the head of the Admiralty, but by the 
fault of the system—among those who have 
interest in preference, in many cases at 
least, to those who possess merit. The 
next subject he wished to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to was, how the list 
of officers stands as to efficiency; and for 
that purpose he would first call the atten- 
tion of the Committee as to how the Navy 
List stood in 1795. We had then 91 
admirals, 420 captains, 197 commanders, 
and 1,395 lieutenants, making 2,103 offi- 
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cers; we had at that time 101 line-of- 
battle ships in commission, and these offi- 
cers were found amply sufficient to carry 
on all the operations in the Navy. If they 
looked at the present list— he knew 
that alterations had been made in the ri 

direction by the late Board of Admiralty— 
they found there was still an active list of 
100 admirals. But were they sure that 
those admira's were all active men? He 
believed that a great many of them, though 
able and gallant officers, were, through 
age and infirmity, unfit to go afloat. With- 
out dwelling upon the number of officers 
they now had, he would rather take the 
number it is intended they should have, 
and that number he found to be, as he 
had stated, 100 admirals; but he was 
satisfied that fifty would be quite enough. 
There were only twelve employed now, so 
that even if they retained only fifty, it 
would take twelve years to give each 
admiral three years’ employment. The 
post captains were to be 350. It would 
take sixteen years to give each of these 
officers three years at sea, and thirteen 
years on shore on the average. The com- 
manders’ list was to be redueed to 450, 
and dividing those 450 by the number 
employed, it would just take the same 
number of years for them, that is, three 
years at sea, and thirteen years on shore; 
and by the lieutenants’ list, he found those 
officers would get afloat three years out of 
the nine. Then he came to the bottom 
of the list, and he found there were in 
the Navy between 800 and 900 mates, 
midshipmen, and cadets. A great fault 
at the Admiralty was, that there were 
so many all seeking for promotion, and 
that three-fourths of the officers in Her 
Majesty’s Navy lived and died in the rank 
of lieutenants, and more than half the 
number of commanders never attained a 
higher rank. Now, if the First Lord of the 
Admiralty wanted to choose seventy post- 
captains, he had 350 to choose from, and 
he ean keep back the promotion of any 
man he pleases from the rank of an active 
admiral. These things, he believed, would 
never be perfectly cured till the Navy was 
emancipated from political shackles, and 
placed, as the Army is, under a chief who 
will not be compelled to resign office at 
every chan Ministry. Looking to 
what may be practically done to sustain 
the efficiency of the Navy, he was of opinion 
that our ships are atl: off too freq 4 


He believed the custom was to pay 
ships of the Navy off every three years, or 
3A 2 
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perhaps they might serve four years, if 


uired for some special service. It was | 8 


last Jan that they paid off the 
ral of ‘ame. the Portland of 44 

, the Champion of 26 guns, and the 
uae 10 gun steamer—in all 160 guns, 
and a complement of 1,200 men—in the 
course of one month, and the men’ were 
sent adrift. He also wished to know what 
was to prevent their enlisting seamen for a 
longer period than at present—for five, or 
seven, or fourteen years, as they enlist 
soldiers? They would then have men who 
would not be constantly leaving the Navy. 
Look at the Rodney. She was at that 
moment in Portsmouth harbour, and though 
she was commissioned last August, she 
had not been to sea yet. What was to 
prevent their taking men for a longer 
period of service? He would let the period 
extend to fourteen years, and he would 
take no man for less than five years, and 
he would pay them some bounty for seven 
or ten or fourteen years’ service, as the 
marines are paid. The first year was 
taken up in teaching the men. The 
second year they begin to shake them- 
selves into their places, and the third year 
they were fit to fight any ship that ever 
floated; and then it was that the sailor 
was brought home—the admiral reviewed 
the erew, said the ship was in beautiful 
order, and the crew in fine condition, and 
then the ship was dismantled, and the, 
men paid off He thought the proposed 
reserve ought to consist of at least 10,000 
men, that was to say 8,000 seamen and 
2,000 petty officers, and out of that num- 
ber they could easily get 6,000 or 7,000 
men when they were actually wanted. A 
great deal had been said about the vul- 
nerability of this kingdom to invasion. 
He had lately stated to the House his 
general opinion upon that subject. His 
opinion was, that though it would be wise 
to make some provision at home, yet 
they need not be frightened as long as 
they could keep a good Navy afloat, They 
should not only have the ships ready, but 
they should have the men on board, and the 
ships out cruising, not lying in port, but 
practising so as to be ready to meet the 
enemy, if an enemy should come. From 
a calculation he had made, he found that 
8,000 officers, seamen, and marines would 
be sufficient to man three line-of-battle 
ships fitted with screws; five screw fri- 
gates, from 50 to 24 guns each; six large 
class steam frigates, ten steam sloops, to- 
gether twenty-four steamers of various sizes, 


Captain Scobell 
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in all mounting 528 guns, and manned i) 


,000 officers, seamen, and marines. 

they had that large force, not in their 
ports, not much at anchor, not smoking 
the coast with their coal, but exercising 
the vessels under canvass, they would be 
sufficiently prepared for any em y. 
He might be asked where he w get 
the 8,000 seamen that would be required 
to man these ships. In answer to that he 
would suggest that there was scarcely a 
foreign station that might not spare one or 
more ships of the squadron—he did not 
mean the Mediterranean only, but North 
and South America and the coast of 
Africa, and all other stations The other 
day he saw in the newspapers that there 
were five English men-of-war at Rio 
Janeiro at anchor at one time; and they 
might depend upon it that an admiral will 
always keep as many ships out on a fo- 
reign station as he can. A distinguished 
Member of that House. had recently ob- 
served —he meant the noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton (Viscount Palmer- 
ston)—that this country had the smallest 
Army of any principal nation in Europe. 
There was a very good reason for that. It 
was because England is an island; they all 
knew if she was joined to the Continent 
she would have to keep up a large Army 
to protect herself from the encroachments 
of her neighbours; but, situated as we 
are, he thought it morally impossible an 
enemy could land on our coast. In the 
first place, it would take a long time for a 
force to embark. It was true that the 
army of Sir John Moore, where he was 
present, embarked in a single night. But 
how was that accomplished? Why, as the 
boats from the ships approached the shore 
the men leaped into them anyhow, so that 
there were not in any boat three men be- 
longing to the same regiment, and they 
had neither horses nor stores to embark— 
for the horses were shot, and the stores 
abandoned. But no invading force could be 
embarked in that manner. He remembered 
when he was employed in blockading Bou- 
logne, where the invading army of Napoleon 
was to have been embarked, and his opin- 
ion was that the country was more vul- 
nerable then than it was now—the agency 
of steam had done so much to strengthen 
it; for calms and fogs would have assisted 
the enemy then much more than they could 
do now. If they were now to be brought 
over in large steamers or line-of-battle 
ships, they must be landed in boats at 
a distance from the shore; and then it was 
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to be remembered that every man of them 
would be as sick as a dog. They might 
depend upon it that an invading force, 
either in coming across or in landing, would 
be cut to pieces in detail, if there were but 
an efficient force at hand. Another re- 
commendation he would make would be 
that at least half the men employed in 
the Navy should be ablebodied seamen. 
The difference in expense would be onl 
3d. per day, and the provisions and al. 
lowances the same, while in case of a 
war these able seamen could be drafted 
into the new ships, and their places 
taken by ordinary seamen and lands- 
men. With regard to assembling more 
men-of-war at home, he conceived that 
with the advantage of steam and the elec- 
trie telegraph, England should be more the 
head quarters of the Navy, because, if 
necessary, additional aid could be imme- 
diately despatched to any foreign station. 
If he added a remark, not very compli- 
mentary to the other branch of the service, 
it should be jocularly; but the alarm about 
invasion was chiefly expressed by soldiers, 
from the illustrious Duke downwards. Sir 
Francis Head was a soldier, and so was 
the ‘* Swiss Colonel,”’ and many of them 
had by their writings, helped to raise and 
keep up the alarm. And the reason was 
plain—they could not comprehend the ca- 
pabilities of resistance that might be made 
on the ocean, and especially the resources 
that had been put into their hands by the 
power of steam. For example, he had 
never known a marine officer, however 
long he might have been at sea, who had 
learned to steer or manage a boat. [f 
this was the case in small matters, it 
might be supposed how ill-informed they 
were as to matters that were more im- 
portant. His opinion upon the whole was, 
that our ships should be collected more at 
home, for the Colonies were well defended 
with forts and batteries, but that was not 
the case with Great Britain. 

Mr. CORRY said, he agreed with the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir F. Baring) that 
our Navy was never in a better condition 
than at the present moment, whether it 
regarded our ships or stores; but he must 
remind the Committee that it was through 
the effort of Sir Robert Peel’s Government 
to build a steam fleet that they now pos- 
sessed a reserve of steamers in a state of 
efficiency for sea at a moment’s warning. 
The right hon. Baronet had taken credit 


for having reduced the Estimates by 
1,500,000/. But the reason why the Es- 
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timates of Sir Robert Peel’s Government 
were so large was, that between 1841, 
when they entered office, and 1846, when 
they retired, no fewer than seventy-two 
steamers of 28,000 horse-power and 
74,000 tons burden, had been built, equal 
to thirty sail of the line. He knew the 
Government had been accused of 

steamers in a panic, and therefore of build- 
ing them ly. Now, if time had per- 
mitted, perhaps they might have made ex- 
periments, and thus saved some faults; but 
then they would have been neglecting a 
still higher duty, the safety of our own 
shores. But though they had now a larger 
naval force than France possessed, both 
in steamers and sailing vessels, yet there 
were circumstances which made the smaller 
naval force of France more available for 
invasion than our large naval force was for 
defence—the main circumstance being, 
that we had a vast colonial empire to de- 
fend, and an enormous commercial interest 
to guard in every sea, so that the greater 
portion of our navy was necessarily out of 
our reach; while France, which had no 
such interests to protect, had its navy 
chiefly at home. It was therefore important 
that we should always have the means of 
manning our reserve ships, and sending 
them to sea at the shortest notice, in the 
event of a war. The French had a great 
advantage in manning their fleet, for all 
French seamen were liable to be called 
upon to serve four years in their navy, and 
as they hardly ever volunteered to serve 
again, he was informed that there were at 
the present moment in the maritime dis- 
tricts of France 23,000 seamen liable to be 
called up to serve on board of the navy, 
who had already had four years’ experi- 
ence in the service, and were perfectly 
conversant with naval discipline. Now 
there were on the last registry of the Eng- 
lish seamen 210,000 names; but few of 
these men had any knowledge of naval 
gunnery, or were acquainted with the re- 
straints of discipline on board a man-of- 
war. Asone means of remedying that de- 
fect, he would suggest that the reserve 
marines who were now trained to naval 
gunnery should be increased. The number 
of marines serving ashore was 5,300, which 
was the number at the time he was in 
office; but he had ascertained then, and he 
had no reason to suppose it was different 
now, that no more than 3,000 of these were 
available for embarkation. As it would 
require 6,000 marines to man the reserve 
Navy if it were required, he would suggest 
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that the marine force should be increased 
by 3,000 men. The expense of this in- 
crease would not be more than 100,0001. a 
year. He was not sanguine about the suc- 
cess of the particular plan proposed for the 
reserve of seamen, though he thought the 
late Board deserved every credit for having 
grenened it. He doubted if the men would 

found willing to enter upon the plan 
P , and therefore he would recom- 
mend the Members of the present Board to 
consider a very able scheme for the forma- 
tion of a coast militia, which was addressed 
by Sir Thomas Hastings to the Board of 
Admiralty in 1846. The plan was to as- 
semble 15,000 men once a year, and train 
them in gunnery and other naval exercises, 
If that plan were adopted, he thought 
they would have a most efficient naval re- 
serve. 

Carrain BOLDERO wished to call the 
attention of his hon, Friend the Secretary 
for the Admiralty to a Resolution which 
had been passed by that House, declaring 
its opinion that better accommodation 
should be provided for assistant surgeons 
throughout the Navy. He might assert 
without fear of contradiction that the Re- 
solution had not been carried out in that 
spirit of justice in which it was the inten- 
tion of the House that it should be carried 
out. He readily admitted that the posi- 
tion of assistant surgeons had been very 
much improved since the passing of that 
Resolution. But an order had been pro- 
mulgated which had acted most injuriously 
on assistant surgeons, and which was an 
insult to the whole medical profession. It 
was declared in that order that no young 
man entering the Navy as an assistant sur- 
geon should receive cabin accommodation 
till he had passed through a professional 
service of three years, At the age which 
those gentlemen who were of superior and 
scientific education had attained when they 
entered the service, they were compelled 
to associate in the cockpit with boys for 
for three years before they were thought 
fit to be placed in the society of lieutenants 
of the Navy and lieutenants of marines. It 
was possible a lieutenant of marines seven- 
teen years of age, might be embarked in a 
line-of-battle ship; and if he were fit to re- 


ceive a cabin, an assistant surgeon should | 


be so. Another defect in that order was, 
that it was not sufficiently peremptory in 
requiring captains to give the accommoda- 
tion required. He did not say they wil- 
fully evaded it. He had received letters 


from all parts where our ships were sta- 
Mr. Corry 
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tioned, representing that captains had re- 
fused ae mn where it could be 
iven.. He would suggest to his hon. 
riend (Mr, Stafford) the expediency of 
submitting the case to the noble Duke at 
the head of the Admiralty. Our Navy 
was lately engaged in a bloody scene at 
Lagos. The loss was greater than that 
which was usually incurred in a naval 
action; and in his report to the Admi- 
ralty the commanding officer, speaking 
“ee surgeons and assistant surgeons, 
said— 
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“ Penelope, off Lagos, Jan. 2. 

“ Nothing could exceed the devotion of the 
officers of the medical staff to the exigencies of 
the day—one surgeon, five assistant surgeons, 
Whenever a man was struck in the boats a me- 
dical man was immediately at his side, setting 
their own lives at nought when compared wii 
the wants of their brave companions in arms.” 


The assistant surgeons ought to have those 
comforts to which their position and educa- 
tion entitledthem. Allusion had been made 
to a reduction of 1,500,000/, in the Esti- 
mates effected by the right hon. Gentle- 
tleman lately at the head of the Board of 
Admiralty, He did not give the right 
hon. Gentleman credit for it; he thought 
it an injury. The right hon. Gentleman 
went on to say that he hoped the noble 
Duke at the head of the Admiralty would 
effect still further reductions; but if that 
course were pursued, what depindence in 
the event of an attempted invasion could 
be placed on the Navy? The more effi- 
cient it was made, the more secure would 
the country be against attack. It was 
pleasing to hear that there was a reserve 
of steam vessels ready to be equipped with- 
in twenty-four hours in the event of a de- 
claration of war, and satisfactory to recol- 
lect that the mercantile steam marine was 
much greater than in France; where Franee 
could fit out one steamer from its mercan- 
tile marine, we could fit out ten. If in 
the event of a war letters of marque were 
given to some of our steamers, and the 
steamers were well armed, there would not 
be a trading vessel of a nation at war with 
this country to be seen three months after 
the declaration of war. 

Cartas HARRIS had on former Ses- 
sions called attention to the manning of the 
Navy. He had had interviews with Lord 
Auckland and other Lords of the Admiralty 
on the subject, and had put the case to 
them whether it would be possible to resort 
to impressment in the event of war. To 
many old officers with whom he had been 
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in communication, and who differed with 
him on the su wed onl rg wegen ues- 
tion, whether they thought ayers ge 


pena ever back a press warrant 
with any chance of success. They admit- 
ted they could not. What would be the re- 
sult of attempting it? The Executive would 
come into collision with the civil law, and 
the decision of a court would a te im- 
pressment. The real question, then, for 
consideration was, whether they should not 
take time by the forelock. He might sug- 
gest that the boldest step was also the 
wisest; and he did trust that before the 
year, or even the Session, expired, a sup- 
plementary estimate might be proposed to 
provide against the contingency of war. A 
mode of manning the Navy in time of 
ought also to be devised. Great difficulty, 
he understood, was experieneed in manning 
the Navy; there were ships shorthanded at 
present, and likely to remain so for two 
months. The only way in which he thought 
gy could be made for manning the 
avy in time of peace, was by continuous 
serviee, such as existed in the Army. Men 
might be entered for seven, eleven, and 
fifteen years, the terms of two, three, and 
four commissions; at the end of the last 
they should be entitled to a pou in- 
creasing at the rate of ld, a day for each 
further year of service, Like our troops 
in India, they should not be allowed to 
claim instant discharge, but wait for the 
draught home. The service was now more 
attractive than in former times, for a sys- 
tem had been established tending to pro- 
mote the comfort and happiness of the 
men; and he might mention, as another 
improvement, the greater rarity of punish- 
ment. In framing a plan for manning the 
Navy on the breaking out of a war, it 
would be necessary to bear in mind that 
the sailor was an erratic animal, wander- 
ing from port to port; but the shipping 
and register ticket offered great 
facilities for carrying out the ballot, Under 
the existing law the captain and crew must 
sign their articles before the shipping 


officer. No merchant vessel should obtain 


her permit from the Customs until her 
crew had been balloted. Each register 
ticket should bear the stamp of the ballot, 
which would be a protection for a certain 
period. The same system would be work- 
ed on foreign stations. He would intro- 
duce a system of ballot, instead of the 


prossgeng: whieh he would at once erase 
country 


practice and traditions of the | the 


; for, so long as it was retained, 
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they would find their seamen running to 
sounalel the sseug sonal sipiene a 
country w approve 

this abrogation of the right to press, and 
assuming the principle that every one was 
bound to serve the State in the event of a 
war, enable Parliament to pass a 
compulsory statute, so that the service 
wi not be injured by it. Notwith- 
ar" some complaints fae oe 9 
urged, the system of registration work- 
ed uncommonly well; and he was satisfied 
it would ultimately prove of great value to 
the marine of the empire. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING said, he wish- 
ed to say a few words on the important 
subject of the manning of the Royal Navy, 
which was one of the most difficult ques- 
tions they could have to consider in en- 
deavouring to provide for the efficiency of 
our nayal force. They might have ships 
in abundanee; and yet if they wanted men 
the country would not be safe. The late 
Board of Admiralty had, after much deli- 
beration, devised a plan which they thought 
would, to a certain extent, meet the diffi- 
culty, and which would at any rate serve 
as an experiment. He could not himself 
feel very sanguine as to the efficiency of 
that plan until it should have been fairly 
tried. He had heard it stated that it was 
difficult to understand the scheme; but he 
should say that the present Board of Ad- 
miralty ought either to take it up fairly or 
to abandon it altogether. There was 
conceivable scheme with respect to which 
differences of opinion would not prevail 
among naval officers; and any scheme 
which was not known to have the su 
of influential parties at the Admiralty could 
not succeed, It was most important that 
the first step in any plan should be taken 
efficiently if it were to be taken at all; and 
he repeated that he hoped the new Board 
of Admiralty would either abandon the 
scheme of the naval reserve, or would seri- 
ously endeavour to carry it into successful 
operation, There was another point upon 
which he wished to offer a few words of 
explanation. Formerly, if at the outbreak 
of a war a bounty had been given for the 
entry of any one seaman, a similar bounty 
had been given te every man in the ser- 
vice; and that had been found to be a 
onerous and inconvenient arrangement. It 
was at present proposed, therefore, that, 
without affecting the rights of existing sea- 
men, those who might enter the service for 
future should not have the power of 


claiming the bounty in question. re- 
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t to the system of im t, he 
state that they sain’ te:seahio that 
system the exception, and not the rule; 
and in that case be believed that the best 
plan to which they could resort, would be 
the adoption of the ballot. He thought 
they would have to come to that. He was 
aware, however, that that subject was one 
of great difficulty; and if he had remained 
in office, he had intended to have given his 
best consideration to the matter. 

Mr. STAFFORD said, he could under- 
take to say that the new Board of Admi- 
ralty would give to the suggestions of the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir F. Baring) the at- 
tention which they deserved from their im- 
portance and from the kind manner in which 
they had been offered. With respect to 
the naval reserve, he had to state that the 
present Board of Admiralty accepted the 
principles of that plan as a really valuable 
one, and that they were disposed to carry 
it fairly into operation. But they did not 
regard the scheme as one peculiarly adapt- 
ed to a sudden crisis, if such a crisis should 
arise. He believed that the good effects 
of it would not be perceptible all at once. 
It was supposed that it would ensure for 
Her Majesty’s service a better character 
among merchant seamen than that which 
that service had hitherto enjoyed. At pre- 
sent the greater portion of those who left 
the Royal Navy for the merchant service 
were persons of bad character, who repre- 
sented Her Majesty’s service in much worse 
colours than it deserved; and it was hoped 
that under the system of the naval reserve, 
men of good character when they left the 
Royal Navy would speak favourably of it to 
their companions among whom they would 
afterwards mix. We had at present in the 
merchant seamen’s service about 230,000 
men, besides about 50,000 men who disap- 
peared in distant parts of the world, and 
were not seen again until after the lapse 
of three or four years. If the plan should 
succeed, it must still be obvious that so 
small a body among so large a mass must 
work but slowly. The question with re- 
gard to naval assistant surgeons was at this 
moment occupying the attention of the Ad- 
miralty, who were not unmindful of the ne- 
cessity which existed for carrying out the 
order of the House upon the subject. They 
felt that that order ought to be carried out; 
but at the same time that some discretion 
should be left to the officer in command, 
and allowance made for the amount of ac- 
commodation on board ship. It was im- 


possible to apply an abstract rule in this 
Sir F. Baring 
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ease. All he could say was, therefore, 
that the animus of the was to treat 
the assistant su of the Navy as gen- 
tlemen, and to give them every facility for 
prosecuting their studies on board that the 
arrangements of the ship would admit of. - 

Sir GEORGE PECHELL hoped the 
Admiralty would also take the case of the 
junior class of surgeons, who acted as clerks 
to captains, into their consideration, with 
a view to putting them on a different and 
an improved footing; and he would recom- 
mend that officers in the coast-guard ser- 
vice should be rewarded by promotion, the 
rewards they at present received at the 
end of the year not being, in his opinion, 
adequate to the great and valuable services 
they performed, in so often saving life and 
property, and protecting the revenue. 

Vote agreed to. 

(18.) 50,3530. Scientific Department. 

Mr. WYLD said, he was compelled to 
complain of the very inefficient way in 
which the charts were published, and 
begged to call attention to the mode in 
which the charts were published by the 
Navy of the United States and by the 
French Marine. The system adopted b 
the American Admiralty Board was muc 
superior to that in operation in this coun- 
try, inasmuch as the Americans e“opted a 
uniform scale and plan by which they 
accomplished much greater results than 
was done here, and at much smaller ex- 
penditure of money. They had year after 
year expended nearly 60,000/. upon this 
service, and still only a very small number 
of charts was published every year. The 
want of such publications was exceedingly 
detrimental to the commercial navy of 
Great Britain, and if they were sufficiently 
extensive, so far from the sale producing 
only 2,0007. or 3,0007. as they saw by the 
Estimates of that year, it might produce 
30,0007. He hoped the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Admiralty would 
direct his attention to this matter. 

Mr. STAFFORD said, the subject had 
already attracted the attention of the Board 
of Admiralty, and would continue to do 
so. The difficulty was one of expense. 
The hon. Gentleman seemed to think the 
Admiralty might be reimbursed the expen- 
diture of carrying out his suggestions, but 
that ap to him (Mr. Stafford) some- 
what problematical. 

Sir GEORGE PECHELL said, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty’s house ought 
to be given up for the map department. 
As it was, the business was very much in 











arrear for want of proper space and ac- 
commodation. 

Vote agreed to; as were also— 

(19.) 132,6477. Naval Establishments 


at Home. 

(20.) 23,2637. Naval Establishments 

broad. 

(21.) 666,9297. Wages to Artificers at 
Home. 

(22.) 35,3317. Wages to Artificers 
Abroad 


(23.) 782,495. Naval Stores, &c. 

CoroneL PEEL said, he was surprised 
that not one word had been said in the 
course of the discussion upon the Navy 
Estimates in reference to the circumstance 
of a foreign yacht having recently come 
to this country, and, in the presence of 
the Queen herself, beat some of our crack 
sailing vessels. That appeared to him a 
humiliating event. He remembered a 
leader in a morning newspaper charac- 
terising the American yacht as “ the race- 
horse of the Ocean.” Though he (Colonel 
Peel) was wholly ignorant of nautical 
matters, and knew as little how to manage 
a boat as any of the class of officers refer- 
red to by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Bath (Captain Scobell), yet he admitted 
he was to some extent conversant with the 
time of horse-racing, and flattered him- 
self that he could appreciate such an ex- 
ression as ‘‘ the blue ribbon of the turf,” 
with which the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
had recently made them familiar; but, 
whatever might be the sailing qualities of 
the American yacht, this he knew, that if 
such a defeat had been sustained on the 
English turf as had happened to our sail- 
ing vessels in the instance to which he 
had referred, there was not a true sports- 
man in this country who would not have 
gone to almost any expense to have reco- 
vered back our lost laurels. It was part 
of his creed that ‘‘ Britannia rules the 
wayes;”’ but what became of the goddess 
on the day to which he had alluded he 
was not prepared to say; if she ruled the 
waves at all, on that occasion she must 
surely have done so with a downcast look. 
He would suggest that some part of the 
surplus funds from the Exhibition might 
be appropriated towards large prizes to be 
given with a view to encourage competition 
in the building of sailing vessels. It was 
of little or no use for us to go on con- 
structing sailing squadrons merely to run 
against one another. If we would really 
improve the sailing qualities of our ships, 
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we ought to invite competition with those 
of other nations, instead of testing our 
ships with each other. ‘ 

THOMPSON said, the hon. 
and gallant Member need be under no 


alarm as to our ships being er 
the American merchantmen. ere Sa 


an American vessel called the Oriental, 
which had been greatly praised for the cele- 
rity of her voyages between this country 
and China; but he believed that there had 
been more than one ship of British build 
which had made the voyage in a eonsider- 
ably shorter time than even the Oriental. 
There never had been a period in the his- 
tory of our country when there had been 
greater zeal and anxiety shown for the 
improvement of our merchant vessels than 
at the present time; and he could assure 
the gallant Member that neither energy 
nor expense would be spared to maintain 
the high position which our mercantile 
marine had so long enjoyed. 

Sm GEORGE PECHELL said, it was 
quite true that the American yacht, which 
had been built expressly for racing pur- 
poses, had beaten our swiftest yachts; but 
with merchant ships and ships of war the 
case was very different. There were no 
ships of war in the world that could excel 
our own in speed and other qualities. 
The American Government had certainly 
not succeeded in building ships to beat our 
men of war. Look at the trials in the 
Pacific, at Rio Janeiro, and the West 
Indies. There we had completely sur- 
passedthem. Then with respect to French 
ships, let them only look at Prince de 
Joinville’s squadrons, the three-deckers of 
which could neither tack nor wear. 

Mr. FOX MAULE wished to say a few 
words for the honour of his own country. 
There had been a regular competition be- 
tween the American and the Aberdeen 
builders as to ships for China and New- 
foundland; and the Aberdeen builders had 
beaten their opponents altogether. 

The Marquess of GRANBY said, he 
did not wish to underrate the efforts made 
by foreign countries in the building of 
ships; but we must take care, if we had 
to compete with them, that our shipbuilders 
and shipowners were not overweighted in 
the race. 

Captain HARRIS thought the amount 
of the stores in our dockyards had rather 
been too much trenched upon of late. He 
saw, with regard to timber, masts, and 
deals, the expenditure had been reduced 
by some thousands. He wanted to know 


Supply— 


lower prices on the contracts 
saw a reduction with regard to 





stores of 84,0001. He wished to know| D 


whether that was an actual retrenchment 


in stores ? 

Sm FRANCIS BARING said, the Es- 
timates were carefully gone through, and 
at the close he asked Mr. Dundas, the 
storekeeper-general, whether it was wise 
to increase the stores in any particular; 
when that gentleman replied that, notwith- 
standing there was a diminution in the 
Estimates of 84,000/., there never was a 
time when the naval stores were in a more 
efficient state than at present. 

Vote agreed to; as were also the fol- 
lowing :— 

(24) 265,1401. New Works. 

(25.) 23,0007. Medicines and Medical 
Works. 

(26.) 50,8507. Miscellaneous Services, 

(27.) 707,5200. Half Pay, 

(28.) 490,5331. for Military Pensions 
and Allowances. 

Captaris SCOBELL wished to draw the 
attention of the hon. Gentleman the Se- 
eretary to the Admiralty to the immense 
number of half-pay officers at present on 
the list, which was very little reduced 
from what it was at the end of the war. 
The late Board of Admiralty did reduce 
the list somewhat, but it was still so large 
as to be an injustice to the officers them- 
selves, most of whom had no chance of 
active employment, and an injustice to the 
service. Another subject to which he 
wished to call attention was the gallant 
action at Lagos, The Committee ought 
not to pass the Naval Votes without some 
allusion to one of the most gallant, and, 
at the same time, the most bloody actions 
by boats, ships, steamers, and other ves- 
sels, which he had ever known. If the 
despatches were closely scrutinised, it would 
be seen that nothing could be more ener- 
getic, more skilful, more persevering, on 
the part of those employed; and that the 
action was a most hotly-contested one 
would be judged of from the fact, that out 
of 400 men and officers engaged, 100 were 
killed and wounded. The late Board of 
Admiralty, he had no doubt, made their 
arrangements in a hurry; but he hoped 
the present Board would look through the 
list of officers who had got no reward but 
many a wound, with a view to some further 
promotions. 

Vote agreed to; as were also the fol- 
lowing :-— 
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(29.) 156,5622, Civil Pensions and Al. 


owances. 

(30.) 127,6002. Army and Ordnance 
epartments. 
_(31.) 870,1581. Post Office Packet Ser. 


vice. 

Mr. H. HERBERT begged to call the 
attention of the Committee to the state of 
the Irish mails between Kingstown and 
Holyhead. A return which he had moved 
for that Session would show that there 
had been of late years a material decrease 
in the speed of these vessels, and that the 
mail packets lost at least half an hour on 
each trip. It was a curious anomaly that 
the only service that had not improved was 
the Irish mail service; but surely hon, 
Gentlemen who came such a distance to 
perform their Parliamentary duties ought 
to be provided with the best and quickest 
mode of transit. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, that 
there was no charge for steam communi- 
cation with the Canadas and Newfound- 
land, although there was a charge for the 
communication with New York, and al- 
though the commerce and intercourse be- 
tween the two first countries and Eng- 
land had of late very much jnereased. 
It was a most curious fact, that though 
there was a grant of 14,700J. for the com- 
munication between Halifax, Bermuda, and 
St. Thomas’s, and Halifax and St, John’s, 
and although the vessels passed within 
sight of Newfoundland, the mails were 
sent on six hundred miles further to Hali- 
fax, whence they got back the best way 
they could. This was felt to be a very 
great inconvenience, and he had had com- 
munications from Newfoundland, to the 
effect that if the Government would grant 
5,0007., the colonial legislature would 
defray the rest of the expense; and then 
there might be a regular steam communi- 
cation between Liverpool and St. John’s. 

Mr, STAFFORD said, that the answer 
to both the hon. Gentlemen who had just 
spoken was the fact, that the Admiralty in 
this matter was merely subordinate to the 
Post Office, and both were subordinate to 
the Treasury. If the hon. Gentleman 
would apply to the Post Office, then the 
Post Office might apply to the Treasury, 
and both would then send their wishes to 
the Admiralty, which would be sure to 
attend to them, 

Mr. COWPER thought it was prepos- 
terous to suppose that two different steam- 
ers should run aeross the Atlantic—one to 
Halifax, and another to St. John’s. 
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Mrz. COCHRANE said, the. preposte- 
rous part of the proceeding was, that pas- 
sengers, as he pointed out, should, 
when within fifty or sixty miles of their 

of destination, be carried 600 miles 

t the port, and have to travel 600 miles 


n. 

Ma, ANDERSON said, he begged to 
point out to the Committee the deficiency 
of postal communication with the Orkney 
and Shetland isles. His constituents there 
had great cause to complain as to the in- 
adequacy of the present arran, nts, 
The group of islands with which he would 
deal more especially now was the Orkneys, 
which were divided from the mainland by 
the Pentland Firth. Arrangements had 
been made by the Post Office which gave 
them a daily mail; but the provisions for 
carrying the mail acsoss the strait con- 
sisted merely of some small boats, which, 
whenever there was so much as a eat’s paw 
of wind did not cross over. This state of 
things was not very easily remediable till 
within a few years, because there was no 
harbour on the Caithness coast; but there 
had now been formed an harbour near 
Thurso, capable of affording shelter in all 
weather for vessels of considerable size. 
A small steam vessel to run across this 
strait would give the inhabitants something 
like a regular post; and from an Admiralty 
survey which he had obtained, the addi- 
tional expense would not exceed 5001. a 
year as compared with the present arrange- 
ment. About 30,000 of Her Majesty’s 
subjects would thus be placed in regular 
communication with every part of the 
Kingdom; and, besides this, it was not 
merely a local question, because there 
were sometimes 1,000 sail of vessels from 
the north of Europe awaiting orders from 
their consignees, and repairs; and a sure 
and speedy communication with these ves- 
sels was a matter of extreme importance. 

Mr. CLEMENTS thought the postal 
communication between Holyhead. and 
Kingstown ought to be expedited, The 
vessels were quite capable of going the 
distance in three hours and a half, instead 
of four hours and a half and five hours, 

Mr. SCULLY said, he must request 
the hon. Secretary for the Treasury (Mr. 
G. A. Hamilton), as representing the Post 
Office in that House, to give some expla- 
nation on this subject. 

Mr. Auperman THOMPSON said, the 
Admiralty had made a contract with the 
Dublin Steam Packet Company for 25,0008. 
per annum for this service, by the con- 
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ditions of which the wenspare » ae limited 
to a certain time in makin passage, 
They frequently, however, did not to 
their engagement by an hour, The. 
of an hour was of great importance to the 
postal communication, and it was the duty 
of the Admiralty to see the contract car- 
ried out. If the veasels were so imperfect, 
and the steam power so i ient that 
they could not perform the contract, it was 
the duty of the Secretary of the Admi, 
ralty to enforce it. The loss of time in 
the ge was, at present, a crying evil, 
zn. STAFFORD said, that the matter 
should be inquired into, and that the Ad- 
miralty would compel the performance of 
the contract to the very letter. 

Mr. H, HERBERT said, he had not 
made a complaint against the Dublin Steam 
Packet Company breaking its contract, 
but what he wanted to show was, that, 
owing to a miserable skin-flint policy on 
the. part of the late Government @ sum 
was now paid for the service much less 
than that which it had cost the Govern- 
ment two years ago, The sum now paid 
per annum (25,000/.) was too small to ad- 
mit of the satisfactory performance of the 
vessels, The persons in charge of them 
admitted th t ey we - oe gant ae 
greater » but that t 
did not pay for speed. Now, as an Irish 
Member, he submitted that he and his col- 
leagues were entitled to the best accom- 
modation of the kind which could be pro- 
vided. One of the witnesses, examined 
before the Select Committee which sat 
upon the subject two years ago, proved 
that some of the vessels could go more 
than twelve miles an hour, and which they 
contracted to do; others were not so fast, 
but that the company considered they had 
performed their contract with the Admi- 
ralty if one vessel went at fourteen knots 
an hour, and another at ten. 

Mr, PETO, being the Chairman of the 
Chester and Holyhead Railway, begged to 
say, that the whole system of the postal 
communication with Ireland required the 
most careful consideration. The whole of 
the mails were upon one occasion detained 
for two hours at Chester, without the least 


o'clock in the morning; but if the Go- 
vernment would investigate the question 
fully, they would find that there was no 


reason why the Irish letters should not be 
delivered in London with the others every 
morning. He hoped it would be sufficient 
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to call the attention of the Government to 
this subject. 

Vote agreed to. 


House resumed. 


SUITORS IN CHANCERY RELIEF BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Sm WILLIAM PAGE WOOD said, 
he wished, with permission of the House, 
to make some observations with reference 
to the Bill then before the House, and also 
to another Bill which was about to be in- 
troduced by the late Government with re- 
— to improvements in the Court of 

hancery. He trusted that the House 
would indulge him whilst he made such 
observations, because there certainly had 
been a most extraordinary misunderstand- 
ing, occasioned partly, he must say, by 
statements that had been made in that 
House, with reference to the proceedings 
that had been taken by the late Govern- 
ment in preparing a Bill that was to be 
founded upon the recommendations of the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the proceedings of the Court of Chancery. 
He had lately seen a report of a speech 
made by the noble Lord now at the head 
of the Court of Chancery, in which that 
noble Lord very fairly stated that he did 
not take any credit to himself with regard 
to the measure about to be introduced, 
founded upon the report of that Commis- 
sion, because it had been the intention of 
Her Majesty’s late Government to bring in 
in a Bill of a precisely similar description. 
The noble Lord stated that he was pre- 
pared to bring in a Bill for the purpose of 
carrying fully into effect the recommenda- 
tions of that Commission. But in the 
course of that statement, as he (Sir W. 
P. Wood) read it, the noble Lord stated 
that he did not find the Bill so advanced 
as he had expected—that he had, in fact, 
only found certain clauses prepared with 
reference to the abolition of the Masters in 
Chancery. Now, of that statement he 
(Sir W. P. Wood) had certainly no great 
reason to complain, and he should be very 
sorry to do so, because it gave him most 
unfeigned pleasure to find that the recom- 
mendations of that Commission had met 
with the noble Lord’s sanction. But it 
had been stated in that House that when 
the present Government came into office, 
not a trace of that Bill for the improve- 
ment of the Court of Chancery according 
to the report of the Commission was dis- 
covered. Now that statement, no doubt 
made in error, certainly was a most incor- 
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rect representation of the exact state of 
the facts. That state was as follows— 
and he need not go very far back to state 
how far the arrangements respecting this 
matter had p led, because he believed 
that only a week before that statement 
was made, he (Sir W. P. Wood), in answer 
to a question of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Ripon (Sir James Graham), 
made a statement similar to that which he 
was now about to make. He stated then, 
as he had now to repeat, that the report of 
the Chancery Commissioners was not laid 
before Her Majesty’s Government till the 
27th January. The House would recollect 
that they were summoned there for the 3rd 
of February. There was an interval, 
therefore, of only six days; but feeling ex- 
tremely anxious that the measures which 
had been recommended by the Commis- 
sioners should be brought into effect in the 
course of the present Session, he had ob- 
tained the leave of the Commissioners to 
show to the late Lord Chancellor a sketch 
of the report which they were about to 
make about seven or eight days previously 
to its being actually made—that he had 
done so at the request of the late Lord 
Chancellor, who was desirous of carrying 
the recommendations of the Commissioners 
into full effect. The Lord Chzacellor, 
therefore, having the substance of the re- 
ee about, and only about, twelve days 
fore the opening of Parliament, gave 
immediate directions to the gentleman who 
was the Secretary to the Commission (Mr. 
C. C. Barber) to prepare a Bill to carry 
the recommendations of the Commissioners 
into effect, stating, at the same time, that 
he had selected that gentleman because, 
from having acted as Secretary to the 
Commission, he would most probably be 
fully acquainted with the views of the 
Commissioners, and would be able to pre- 
pare a Bill with the greatest expedition, 
and also with the greatest accuracy, with 
reference to the wishes of the Commis- 
sioners. Now, that direction having been 
given, it was stated in Her Majesty’s 
gracious Speech from the Throne that a 
Bill had been directed to be prepared; 
and it was this which made him the more 
anxious to make this statement on the pre- 
sent occasion, because certainly the most 
strange rumours had gone abroad, in conse- 
uence of what was alleged in that House, to 
the effect that Her Majesty’s late Govern- 
ment had allowed it to be stated in the 
Speech from the Throne that a Bill had 
been directed to be prepared, when not a 
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trace of that Bill could be found. But it 
was not correct that no trace of it could 
be found; for what took place? The Seere- 
tary of the Commission, being thus in- 
structed, did begin to prepare a Bill. While 
it was in course of preparation, the Lord 
Chancellor occasioned a delay of a few 
days. It occurred to the Lord Chancellor 
that it might probably be better for the 
Commissioners themselves to prepare the 
Bill, and he directed the Seeretary to in- 
quire whether it would be agreeable to 
them to do so. That he did solely with 
the view of carrying more completely into 
effect the recommendations which had al- 
ready been made. He (Sir W. P. Wood) 
was not present at the meeting of the 
Commissioners when that question was 
considered ; but they came to the resolu- 
tion that it was not part of the duty of the 
Commission to prepare a Bill, and that it 
would be better for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to prepare a Bill, and that the re- 
sponsibility of the measure should not be 
thrown upon the Commissioners. As he 
stated, he (Sir W. P. Wood) was not pre- 
sent at the time that resolution was ar- 
rived at, but he fully approved of it. That 
answer was coupled at the same time with 
offers of a very courteous character from 
the Master of the Rolls and the two Vice- 
Chaneellors, to the effect that, although 
they did not think it was right that the Com- 
mission should prepare a Bill, they were 
nevertheless prepared to give their indivi- 
dual assistance in every: way to the gentle- 
men who might be appointed to prepare it. 
Having received that intimation, the Lord 
Chaneellor renewed his directions imme- 
diately to Mr. Barber, the Secretary, to pro- 
ceed with the Bill. The most material 
Clauses, those, for instance, recommending 
the abolition of the Masters’ Offices, were 
first sketched out, and afterwards fully 
prepared. Being very anxious himself 
to forward the Bill as much as possible, 
he (Sir W. P. Wood) went through the 
heads of the Bill with Mr. Barber. He 
had approved of the heads as sketched out 
by Mr. Barber, and instructions were given 
to draw up the Bill in conformity with these 
heads. That was the state in which the 
Bill was on the day on which the division 
took place on the Local Militia Bill which 
led to their retirement from office. Now, 
he would ask whether it was fair that a Bill 
in that state, as to which no instructions 
could be given till twelve days before the 
meeting of Parliament—a Bill of consider- 
able importance in its character, and the 
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principal feature of which was the abolition 
of the Masters’ Office—was it fair to say, 
with respect toa Bill in such a state of for- 
wardness, that no trace of it could be found 
when Her Majesty's late Government left 
office? The principal feature of the Bill was 
to be the abolition of the Masters’ Offices; 
and the clauses which provided for that re- 
form had been actually drawn. It was not 
& party measure, and there was an earnest 
desire on all sides to expedite it. He 
begged to remind them that the Commis- 
sion which had recommended that Bill was 
appointed by the late Government—that 
this desire to reform the Court of Chancery 
had emanated from them. His right hon, 
Friend the Master of the Rolls, before he 
accepted the office, renewed the Committee 
which was originally appointed to inquire 
into the fees of the Court of Chancery and 
Common Law, and which had been very 
effective in producing reforms in both, the 
result of which was the Bill which was then 
under the consideration of the House. Be- 
fore his right hon. Friend had ceased to be 
Chairman of that Committee, he was ap- 
printed one of Her Majesty’s law officers. 

n that capacity he brought in a most valu- 
able Bill for the improvement of the Court 
of Chancery in Ireland. Having carried 
that Bill, he suggested the appointment of 
a Commission for inquiry into the Court of 
Chancery in England. The late Lord 
Chancellor immediately acceded to that re- 
quest, and immediately appointed that Com- 
mission; and he (Sir W. P. Wood) must say 
that the gentlemen composing that Com- 
mission were chosen without the least re- 
ference to party position. They had the 
able assistance of the two present Vice- 
Chancellors, neither of whom, as it was 
well known, was of the same political opin- 
ions with the late Government : most able 
assistance had been rendered by them on 
that inquiry. In the course of that inquiry 
& proposition was made by the hon. and 
learned Member for Newark (Mr. J. Stuart) 
that two lay gentlemen should be added to 
the Commission. He described them. as 
men of business. It was assumed that he 
meant commercial gentlemen, who it was 
not expected could be of very much service 
in aiding the Commission to come to a 
satisfactory conclusion with regard to Chan- 
cery matters. It proved, however, that he 
alluded to the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Ripon (Sir J. Graham), and the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Henley), and he was 
happy to say that, when this was under- 
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stood, with the almost unanimous appro- 
of the House, those two Gentle- 
men were added to the Commission. He 
had no doubt then of the Bill prepared 
under such auspices being carried into 
effect ; but he wished to state distinctly 
that the answer which he had given to 
the question of the right hon. Baronet 
he Member for Ripon, to the effect that 
the Lord Chancellor had given instruc- 
tions for the preparation of that Bill, 
was made from his (Sir W. P. Wood’s) 
own personal knowledge of the facts ; 
and when he asserted that as a matter 
within his own knowledge, he did think 
that he had some right to complain of the 
statement, which he regarded as a sort of 
imputation, that no trace whatever 

was to be found of those proceedings which 
had been mentioned in Her Majesty’s 
Speech in reference to news reform. 
ad the late Government remained in office, 
the Bill would, in all probability, by this 
time be on the table of the House. He 
was fully aware of the difficulties of the 
new Government, and he was fully aware 
of the importance of reform in the Court 
of Chanéery; yet, in the present state of 
public feeling, he thought there were other 
matters of more importance on which the 
were most anxious to obtain a deci- 

sion, and it certainly did not appear to him 
to be a question which ought to delay a dis- 
solution. There was only one part of the 
se of the present Lord Chancellor on 
subject of the Bill in question which 
gave him (Sir W. P. Wood) some uneasi- 
ness; it was this: the suggestion of the 
noble Lord that certain buildings would be 
necessary, that it would be very desirable 
that the Vice-Chancellors and Master of 
the Rolls, who were now to act without the 
assistance of Masters, should have another 
room by their side, in which there should 
be a person with whom they could imme- 
diately communicate, and who would act 
towards them as a sort of chief clerk, to 
rform those duties now performed by the 
asters. He did not at all differ from the 
views of the Lord Chancellor upon the de- 
sirableness of having such a room, but he 
eertainly did think that so great a reform 
ought not to be delayed until a building of 
that sort could be provided. He knew the 
delay which awaited all reference to bricks 
and mortar, Even Lord Eldon, who was 
not said to be a very swift Judge, when he 


appointed a Vice-Chancellor, did not think 
it expedient to defer the appointment until 
a new Court was built, but the new Vice- 


Sir W. P. Wood 
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Chancellor sat in the Committee rooms of 
the House of Commons. The two new 
Vice-Chancellors who had been subse- 
quently appointed sat in the Committee 
rooms of the House of Commons. He 
hoped the Government would not find it 
necessary to depart from enor which 
had been very maturel idered, nor 
hesitate upon the question as to how the 
Judges were to carry that Report into 
operation without the assistance of the 
Masters. He trusted that in these observa- 
tions it would not be considered that he 
was in the slightest degree influenced by 
regret that the carrying out of the inten- 
tions of the Commissioners had fallen into 
other hands. He confidently hoped that 
Her Majesty’s present Government would 
carry into effect every one of the recom- 
mendations contained in the Report as soon 
as the new Parliament was assembled. 
Mr. JOHN STUART would say a word 
on the very remarkable statement just 
made by the late Solicitor General. No- 
body could for a moment doubt the accu- 
racy of the matter-of-fact details delivered 
to the House by his hon. and learned 
Friend; but his object in rising was to 
correct a misapprehension into which his 
hon. and learned Friend seemed to have 
fallen. It was quite clear, from what the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had stated, 
that the late Government had in tiuth pre- 
pared no Bill with reference to Chancery 
reform, which their successors could have 
taken up; for the statement of his hon. 
Friend in substance was, that the Govern- 
ment had had no time to prepare a Bill— 
that they had no measure which they were 
prepared to bring in as a Government mea- 
sure. According to his statement, the Re- 
port of the Commission was signed on the 
27th of January, and that between that 
date and the opening of the Session, there 
was no time to prepare a t measure for 
remodelling the Court of Chancery; and 
accordingly, his hon. and learned Friend 
owned that no measure was prepared. But 
in the Queen’s Speech the Government 
proclaimed that they had prepared a mea- 
sure for the reform of the Court of Chan- 
eery. The preparation a to have 
av this: that, the Guten had not 
had tithe to prepare, for there was only a 
sketch of the report; that was the only 
measure of Chan reform they left— 
the sketch of the Report. [Sir W. P. 
Woop: No, that is not so.] Yes; but that 
is so. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
and the Secretary of the Commission went 
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through the Report, and there the matter 
was ion When the hon. Gentlemen went 
out of office, what they really left to their 
successors was not a complete measure, 
but a clever sketch, by two able men, 
namely, by Mr. C. Barber, Secretary to 
the Commission, and his hon. and learned 
Friend. It was not, therefore, by any 
means correct to say, the late Government 
had a measure prepared. That was an un- 
intentional misrepresentation of his hon. 
and learned Friend. Neither was his hon. 
and learned Friend’s history of the affair 
correct. He stated that the Master of the 
Rolls prepa:ed a measure for reforming the 
Court of Chancery in Ireland, and that his 
notion of the success of that measure had 
induced him to propose the existing Chan- 
cery Commission. That was a mistake. 
In April, 1850—nine months before the 
Chancery Commission was appointed—he 
(Mr. Stuart) gave notice of a Motion for 
an Address to the Crown on the subject of 
Chancery reform, and especially with re- 
ference to the subject of preventing delay 
and expense in the Masters’ Offices. That 
notice was given on the 15th April. At 
that time Lord Cottenham was on his sick- 
bed, and unable to attend to business, and 
the Master of the Rolls was not in good 
health. He (Mr. Stuart) communicated 
with these eminent individuals, and they 
wrote to him letters, now in his possession, 
begging him not to proceed with his Mo- 
tion for appointing a Commission; that no 
good would result from it; and Lord Cot- 
tenham, in a kind and friendly note, beg- 
ged he would wait until he (Mr. Stuart) 
saw some orders which were in course of 
preparation, and which he would send him 
a copy of in a few days, and which that 
noble and learned Lord said would remedy 
all the evils which it was the object of the 
Commission to cure. Lord Cottenham did 
issue those orders; but they failed of their 
intended effect; and the Commission, for 
the appointment of which he moved, was 
issued after Lord Truro became Chancel- 
lor. He (Mr. Stuart) moved, that upon 
that Commission two laymen in whom the 
publie would have confidence might be 
placed, and that proposition, which was 
first rejected, was afterwards adopted; and 
the right hon. Member for Ripon, and the 
right hon. the President of the Board of 
Trade, were added. 

Mr. FOX MAULE said, he could not 
congratulate the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man on the fairness of his answer to his 
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hon, and learned Friend. The object of 
his hon. and learned Friend was to ¢ 

to the House a statemeat which had 
wade to the House, that when the late 
Covernme.t left office, they left no traces 
of any steps having been taken to 

a Bill, as was 8 in the 8 

the Throne. Now, the words in the Queen’s 
Speech were, not that She had ordered 
Bills to be Jaid on the table, but that She 
had ordered Bills to be . Now, 
he wovld ask any candid person whether 
this Bill was not in the course of prepara- 
tion, when the he.ds of it had been sketch- 
ed by the Secretary of the Commission, 
revised by the Solicitor General, and hand- 
ed to the Lord Chancellor? 

Mr. HENLEY sa‘d, he should have 
been very unwilling to take any part in the 
discussion, if the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who commenced it had confined him- 
self to an explar ation of what he conceived 
to be a misappebens‘on. But the hon. 
and learned Gentleman took, or as it ap- 
peared to him (Mr. Henley), made, the op- 
portunity of casting some doubts on what 
the present Lord Chancellor was about to 
do in this matter. Surely, that was alto- 
gether foreign to the subject of his expla- 
nation. Nobody mistrusted or doubted the 
sincerity of the late Government in refer- 
ence to the recommendations of the Com- 
mission—the Commission was their own, 
and it was most natural that they should 
wish to carry out its views. The House 
would, however, recollect the remarkable 
words in Her Majesty’s Speech. The an- 
nouncement contained there was followed 
up by a notice from the Prime Minister, 
that he would bring in a Bill in so short 
a space of time, that every one who knew 
anything at all about the matter was taken 
by surprise. He believed no one was more 
surprised than the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman himself at hearing that a Bill was 
to be brought in within ten days. Every 
one felt that uxless it were to be done by 
magic, it was impossible. Such, however, 
was the fact. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had stated, no doubt correctly, 
what instructions were given by the Lord 
Chancellor. Of course that was a matter 


which he (Mr. Henley) knew nothing about. 
He had stated also that some change of 
m'nd came over the Lord Chancellor, and 
that a communication was made thi 

the Secretary to the Commissioners. 

ing a Member of the Commission, that, of 
course, came to his notice; and, a8 the 
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hon. and learned Gentleman had thought 
fit to allude to the subject, there could be 
no impropriety in his doing so. He hap- 
to be present at the Commission 
when that communication was made; and, 
certainly, whatever might have be- 
tween Mr. Barber and the Lord Chancellor, 
the thing was then quite a white sheet— 
nothing was done. That was after the 
meeting of Parliament. For some reason 
or other, nothing had then béen done to- 
wards the preparation of the Bill. His 
hon. and learned Friend had correctly 
stated what passed in the Commission; 
and so the matter was referred back again 
to the Lord Chancellor. But here, again, 
another matter came in. Questions, it 
would be recollected, on this report were 
put to Lord Truro in the House of Lords; 
and in reply his Lordship said he must 
take time to consider certain points, and 
they happened to be points on which the 
ublic felt most interested. On those points 
is Lordship would give no direct answer. 
This created great—he would not say mis- 
trust, but—uneasiness in the public mind. 
It could hardly be expected that any great 
progress would be made with the prepara- 
tion of the Bills when the head of the law 
had not, by his answers, satisfied Parlia- 
ment that he had made up his own mind 
on the subject. Such was the state of the 
case up to the period when a change took 
place in the Government. Well, now, as 
to how far the preparations had proceeded 
up to that time, he could not speak pre- 
cisely. He believed it had been said in 
some quarters that there were no traces of 
a Bill. Lord St. Leonards stated, he 
thonght that he had found ‘heads of a 
Bill”"—or something to that effect. What 
was reported in the matter was, however, 
hardly worth much discussion, considering | 
what liability there was to misrepresenta- ; 
tion. He regretted that the hon. and learn- | 
ed Gentleman should have thought it ne-| 
cessary to go into questions respecting | 
buildings, and to instance cases in which 
delay might occur. That, he thought, 
was hardly worthy of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman; and he was extremely sorry 
that he should have cast mistrust on the 
present Government, when the present Go- 
yernment did not, in this respect, seek to 
throw doubt on the intentions of their pre- 
decessors. 
House in Committee ; 





Amendments 


made; Bill to be recommitted. 
House resumed. 


Mr. Henley 
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MS pind for ar gp read. 

otion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That Mr. Speaker do now je the 
Chair.” 

Mr. JOHN STUART said, he had given 
notice for a Committee of Instruction, which 
involved a most important principle. After 
he had given notice of that Motion, how- 
ever, he understood that Government had 
determined to bring in a Bill upon the 
very subject involved, namely, the di 
sition of four seats—the two for St. Al- 
bans and the two for Sudbury. If, there- 
fore, he found the Government intended to 
bring forward such a measure, he should 
not ask the House to discuss that Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, this was simply 
a Bill for the disfranchisement of the Bo. 
rough of St. Albans; and the proposition 
for filling up the two seats thereby ren- 
dered vacant, as well as the two other seats 
left vacant since the disfranchisement of 
Sudbury, ought to be embodied in a sepa- 
rate and distinct Bill. The Government 
certainly intended to propose to the House 
a Bill giving those four Members to some 
place or places which they, in their judg- 
ment, should think best, so that the next 
Parliament should meet with the full com- 
plement of Members. 

Mr. JACOB BELL hoped the House 
would not go into Committee at so late 
an hour of the evening, but, in justice to 
the borough of St. Albans, afford its re- 
presentative an opportunity of explaining 
some of the peculiar circumstances in this 
ease. Of course he had no wish to avoid 
explanation, having pledged himself to 
defend the interests of the borough, and 


| if the House would give him a hearing, he 


should consider it his duty to proceed with 
the Amendments of which he had given 
notice. He thought, however, it was then 
too late, being past twelve o'clock, to 
enter into the question, and he begged to 
move that the debate be adjourned. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main question put, and agreed to; Huuse 
in Committee. 

Mr. JACOB BELL said, he held in his 
hand a petition from the borough of St. 
Albans, the substance of which he hoped 
the Committee would allow him to state. 
The petitioners asserted they were in a 
condition to prove that there were upwards 
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of 200 electors unimplicated in the cor- 
pe erp a in the vot 
rough. ey i e propriety 
unishing the guilty parties, but thought 
t unjust that they should be included in 
that punishment, and they — prayed 
to be heard at the bar of that House by 
counsel. These much injured electors had 
been goaded to despair by the injury in- 
flicted on them by the corrupt electors, and 
when they came to that House, naturally 
expecting redress, they found themselves 
involved in the same punishment as those 
who had been so long injuring them. His 
(Mr. J. Bell’s) plea was somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of the electors, as he was 
bound to defend the entire borough, and 
to urge in favour of the innocent parties 
their innocence, and in favour of the others 
the peculiar circumstances of the case. 
The object of the Bill was the preven- 
tion of acts of bribery and corruption at 
elections ; if the Bill were calculated to 
obtain that object, by taking advantage 
of the St. Albans’ inquiry, and if the dis- 
franchisement of the borough had formed 
@ necessary part of a comprehensive 
scheme for the purpose, he would not have 
had a leg to stand upon. But this Bill 
did not provide for the prevention of 
bribery throughout the kingdom; it con- 
fined its operation solely to that particular 
borough. Offences were generally pun- 
ished, not to gratify vindictive feelings, but 
to serve as examples to prevent the recur- 
rence of such offences in future. Now 
every individual in the kingdom was im- 
ressed with the conviction that St. Al- 
i was doomed, and they had the oppor- 
tunity of testing the effect that example 
had produced. But what was the fact? 
The Blaggs and Edwardses were in a state 
of activity in every borough in the King- 
dom. Instead of stopping the system of 
corruption, they were rather encouraged 
by seeing that Government were deter- 
mined to wreak their vengeance on St. 
Albans alone ; the secrets elicited by the 
inquiry had put them up to new dodges, 
and it was generally expected that the 
coming election would be the most corrupt 
that had taken place for years. They 
would find that the opinion of Parliamen- 
tary agents and of the press. A large 
number of boroughs were in the market 
pt various prices, It was not his inten- 
tion to make any personal remarks. He 
attacked principles, and not individuals, 
and was as hostile as any one to a sys- 
tem of corruption. He would beg the 
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Committee to consider whether. the course 
which had been ued would increase 
— respect. The attack on St. Al- 

8 was commenced by the late Govern- 
ment, and had been od by the new 
Government, whilst they had abandoned 
a measure of Parliamentary Reform. 
When the late Government eva by 
spontaneous decomposition, left. the 
vacuum to be filled up by the right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, those right hon. Gen- 
tlemen had joined in the ery—the game 
having been hunted down by the former 
Government, their successors had come in 
to take the brush. The dissolution of 
Parliament was not to be thought of until 
St. Albans had been disfranchised. But 
another element had lately been intro- 
duced into the discussion, namely, the 
apropriation of the spoil. It was usual 
to withdraw jurors interested in the cause. 
Could the Government be impartial jurors 
in this question, when the dis of 
two seats turned upon it? He heard 
nothing of the important Bill for pre- 
venting Corrupt Practices at Elections. 
He supposed that was to be deferred until 
the corruption had been put in practice. 
When hon. Gentlemen had settled ac- 
counts with their Edwardses and B " 
then would be the time to bring in a Bill 
to put a stop to Corrupt Practices at Elec- 
tions. Two hon. Members had thanked 
the present Government for taking up the 
St. Albans Disfranchisement Bill, taking 
it as an earnest of future reform. He was 
surprised that they had not seen through 
the delusion; he feared it would turn 
out to be a settlement in full of all de- 
mands. He could find no seconder to 
his Amendment for postponing the second 
reading. If Vote by Ballot had been 
adopted on that occasion, he could have 
been quite sure of a large majority ; 
but at the eve of a general election he 
could understand the delicacy of hon. 
Members, and their not wishing to appear 
to favour bribery and corruption. He 
sympathised with hon. Members who were 
in so delicate a position, although he him- 
self was quite as much in need of sym- 

thy. He had been used as a tool by the 
fate Government, and was now being used 
as a tool by the present Government ; but 
he had no objection to being used as a tool 
by any Government—provided always, by 
so being used, he conferred a benefit on 
the public. By the present Bill he did 
not consider that any benefit would be con- 
ferred on the public. On the contrary, he 
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believed that the passing of this Bill would 
be holding up a cloak to sereen not only 
acts which had been committed, but those 
which were in course of preparation at this 
moment. On that ground he felt no hesita- 
tion in opposing the Bill, although he was 

repared to op corruption, which this 

il! was intended to put a stop to, but 
which object it would not effect. ‘It was 
his intention to propose as an Amendment 
the addition of certain places to the borough 
of St. Albans, enlarging the constituency 
to about 2,000. 

Mr. ‘WALPOLE rose to order. The 
Amendment did not come within the title 
or scope of the Bill. 

Mr. JACOB BELL said, as the Amend- 
ment was out of order, he thought his 
best course would be to move that the Bill 
be read this day six months, for the pur- 
pose of introducing another. 

The CHAIRMAN said, the latter 
Amendment was also irregular. 

Mr. JACOB BELL had little more to 
say. They must be convinced, from the 
facts which had come out during the in- 

uiry, that they had all done that which 
they ought not to have done, and left un- 
done that which they ought to have done. 
He considered the Bill unfair and unjust, 
and had felt it to be his-duty to oppose it 
in every stage. No hon. Member knew 
how soon it might be his turn to be placed 
in a similar position. 

Bill reported; as amended to be con- 
sidered 70-morrow. 


REPAYMENT OF ADVANCES ACTS 
AMENDMENT (IRELAND) BILL. 

The CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER moved for leave to bring in a Bill 
to amend the Acts relating to the repay- 
ment of advances made to districts in Ire- 
land. The object of the Bill was merely 
to recognise the Treasury Minute passed 
at the end of last autumn. It had been 
prepared by the late Government, and 
ought to be passed without delay. If hon. 
Gentlemen wished to have a discussion on 


the subject of Irish annuities, which was 
a subject of great importance, he’ should 
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be quite ready to go into it fully on the 
second reading; bee it was of oak im- 
portance that this Bill should be proceeded 
with _ once, “ — were so oa 
up, which might laced at the di 

of the Irish a 4 rrr 

Sm LUCIUS O’BRIEN considered the 
measure one of t importance, and 
hoped that an early day would be fixed for 
its discussion. 

Sir HENRY BARRON said, this was 
& question of the greatest interest to the 
people of Ireland. It was most desirable 
to come to some definite arrangement, but 
not such an arrangement as was proposed 
by the late Government or by the present 
Bill. It was a cruel infliction to force this 
tax upon the people under the distresses 
which had been brought upon them the 
Government and the Legislature. These 
were not loans in the proper sense of the 
term, but advances made at a season of 
distress, and were never placed under the 
control of the ratepayers. He thought 
that the Government was bound to state, 
at an early day, what were their intentions 
with regard to the collection of these 
debts; but certainly they ought not to 
adopt the plan contained in this Bill of the 
late Government. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said that the 
hon. Baronet appeared to labour under 
some misapprehension with regard to the 
Bill, which had been introduced for the 
purpose of remitting a portion of the pay- 
ments due from the people of Ireland on 
account of advances. In the year 1847, 
8,000,0007, was expended in the relief of 
distress. Of this sum 4,500,0000. had 
been actually granted, and the remainder, 
3,500,000/., was to be repaid at various 
intervals, extending over a — of forty 
years. The object of this Bill was to re- 
mit the payment of nearly 70,0001. 

Leave given; Bill ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Mr. George Alexander Hamilton. 

Bill read 1°. 

The House adjourned at half after one 
o'clock. 








